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/olumbia  Uni- 
versity recognizes  the  obli- 
gation to  offer  instruction  of 
high  quality  to  all  who  can 
benefit  by  it.  $f  Realizing 
that  many  who  could  not 
attend  classes  desired  educa- 
tion under  university  guid- 
ance, Columbia  organized  a 
home  study  department  ten 
years  ago.  $g  Courses  that 
will  help  in  almost  every 
walk  of  life  are  offered  to 
those  who  will  devote  a  part 
of  their  leisure  to  study  at 
home.  5g  You  will  never  re- 
gret giving  your  spare  time 
to  interesting  study,  whether 
for  more  rapid  advancement 
in  business  or  to  broaden 
your  cultural  background.  9g 
The  intrinsic  value  of  these 
courses  has  been  amply 
proved  by  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  students. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Home  Study  Courses 
in  the  Following  Subjects: 


Accounting 

Agriculture 

American  Government 

Applied  Grammar 

Banking 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Business  Mathematics 

Business  Organization 

Business  Psychology 

Chemistry 

Child  Psychology 

Classics 

Composition 

Contemporary  Novel 

Corporation  Finance 

Drafting 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Economics 

English  Composition 

English  Literature 

European  History 

Fire  Insurance 

Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


Harmony 

High  School  Courses 

History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile   Story  Writing 

Languages 

Latin 

Library  Service 

Literature 

Alachine  Design 

Magazine  Article 

Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Personnel 

Administration 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Poetry 
Psychology 
Public  Speaking 
Religion 

Secretarial  Studies 
Short  Story  Writing 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
World    Literature,    Etc. 
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.n  this  country,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  adult  edu- 
cational movement.  Home  study 
courses  are  being  taken  by  about 
1 K  million  people  which  is  nearly 
twice  the  total  number  of  students 
in  our  universities,  colleges  and 
professional  schools.  University 
home  study  courses  are  especially 
important  in  this  movement  be- 
cause they  offer  careful  guidance 
under  experienced  educators.  5g 
Columbia  courses  have  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  study  at  home.  They  are 
sufficiently  elastic  to  be  adapted 
to  the  students'  individual  needs. 
Everyone  who  enrolls  is  personally 
taught  by  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity teaching  staff.  $g  In  writing, 
mention  subjects  which  interest 
you,  even  if  they  are  not  listed,  as 
additions  are  made  from  time  to 
time.  Sg  Our  Home  Study  Depart- 
ment offers  also  complete  high 
school  and  college  preparatory 
training  through  courses  covering 
the  equivalent  of  four  years-of  high 
school  study.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  our  special  high  school  bul- 
letin upon  request. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  University  Extension— Home  Study  Department,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full   information  about   Columbia  University  Home   Study  Courses.  I   am  interested   in    the   following   subjects: 


Name, 

Street  and  Number- 
City  and  County — 
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Money 
Management 

for  Households 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR   HOUSEHOLDS 

—a  new  booklet  of  practical  help 
in  budgeting  the  small  income 


As  every  social  service  worker  knows,  the 
only  agency  offering  facilities  for  refi- 
nancing family  indebtedness  is  the  per- 
sonal small  loan  company.  Fortunately,  the 
leading  family  finance  company,  House- 
hold, recognizes  its  responsibility  as  the 
family 'schieffinancialagency.lt  considers 
its  first  duty  that  of  mai ntaining  the  solven- 
cy of  the  family — the  institution  in  whose 
"going  value"  it  has  invested  its  money. 
Household  does  not  encourage  bor- 
rowing for  luxuries.  But  when  illness, 
taxes,  unpaid  bills,  or  other  causes  .make 
it  wise,  then  Household  offers  the  tempo- 
rary relief  of  a  loan,  without  the  outside 
endorsers  which  many  families  could  not 
secure.  But  Household  also  gives  the 
permanent  aid  of  a  carefully  worked  out 


budget  plan,  to  help  people  live  within 
their  incomes. 

Household's  new  booklet,  "Money 
Management  for  Households,"  is  a  sim- 
ple, practical  guide  to  individual  family 
budgeting;  it  tells  also  how  economies 
can  be  effected.  It  is  an  expression  of 
Household's  practical  endeavor  to  sup- 
plement its  financial  service  with  aid  in 
solving  financial  problems.  "Money  Man- 
agement for  Households"  is  offered  with- 
out charge  in  Household's  advertisements 
now  appearing  in  newspapers  of  four  and 
three-quarter  million  circulation,  and 
through  the  Household  radio  program 
on  the  National  Broadcasting  network 
every  Tuesday  at  8  P.  M.  Social  service 
workers  are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE    CORPORATION... 

Headquarters:  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  .  .  (132  Offices  In  73  Cities  .  .  .  Consult  your  telephone  directory 
for  the  office  nearest  you)  .  .  . 
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SCIENCE 

or  BALLYHOO  ? 


OING  astray  in  scientific  reading  is  easy.  There 
is,  as  one  member  of  the  Scientific  Book  Club  says, 
a  "vast  amount  of  ballyhoo  science."  But  science,  re- 
making the  world,  demands  attention.  How  can  one 
know  what  is  worth  reading? 

Just  one  year  ago,  the  Scientific  Book  Club  was  or- 
ganized to  answer  this  problem,  with  an  Editorial  Com- 
mittee of  16  eminent  scientists,  among  them  two  Nobel 
Prize  winners — "a  really  distinguished  advisory  or  selective 
committee,  to  designate  new  books  that  are  really  worth 
while  to  the  understanding  reader,"  the  Boston  Transcript 
said.  And  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  added,  "One 
ought  not  to  go  astray  in  such  hands." 

The  facts  of  the  first  year  indicate  how  this  purpose 
has  been  realized. 

— 2300  members  have  enrolled  in  the  Scientific 
Book  Club 

91  authentic  scientific  books  have  been  recom- 
mended 

—14,000    of    them   have    been    sent    to   pleased 
members 

The  Editorial  Committee  is  constantly  in  touch  with 
publishers,  sharing  their  plans  while  these  are  still  confi- 
dential and  reading,  sometimes  in  manuscript,  the  works 
which  will  be  most  discussed  when  they  are  published. 
Each  month,  the  Editorial  Committee  recommends  to 
Scientific  Book  Club  members  that  new  book  which  it 
believes  is  most  important  in  the  realm  of  science. 

The  Scientific  Book  Club  Review,  sent  free  to  members, 
discusses  the  monthly  selection  and  also  lists  alternate 
recommendations,  any  or  all  of  which  members  may  re- 
ceive at  the  regular  publisher's  prices,  plus  postage. 


Editorial  Committee 

KIRTLEY    F.    MATHER,    PH.D.,    Sc.D., 
Chairman 

ARTHUR   H.   COMPTON,    PH.D.,   LL.D., 
Sc.D. 

EDWIN  G.  CONKLIN,  PH.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 
HARLAN  T.  STETSON,  Pn.D 

EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE,  PH.D.,  Sc.D., 
LL.D. 

Advisory  Committee 

ISAIAH  BOWMAN,  PH.D. 
ROLLO  W.  BROWN,  A.M.,  LiTT.D. 

J.    McKEEN    CATTELL,   PH.D.,    LL.D., 
Sc.D. 

WATSON  DAVIS,  C.E. 
ALES  HRDLICKA,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 
VERNON  KELLOGG,  LL.D.,  Sc.D. 
BURTON  E.  LIVINGSTON,  PH.D. 
JOSEPH  MAYER,  PH.D. 
ROBERT   A.    MILLIKAN,    PH.D.,    ScD., 
LL.D. 

FOREST  R.  MOULTON,  PH.D.,  Sc.D. 
JAMES  F.  NORRIS,  PH.D. 
ARTHUR  A.  NOYES,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D. 
MICHAEL  I.  PUPIN,  PH.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 
HARLOW  SHAPLEY,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 


"The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  profited 
most  in  the  book  club  year,  I  believe,  if  profit 
is  to  be  measured  by  their  awareness  of  the 
most  important  of  contemporary  developments, 
are  the  subscribers  to  the  Scientific  Book  Club. 

"It . .  .  encompasses  more  poetical  thought,  more 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  more  philosophical 
development  and  more  plain  information  than 
all  the  published  works  of  the  artists  and  poets 
has  been  able  to  offer." 

— WILLIAM  SOSKIN 
Literary  Editor,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Feb.  3,  1931. 


-ENROLLMENT  COUPON- 


SCIENTIFIC   BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 

SO    Lafayette    Street,   New    York,   N.   Y. 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  your  service  and  send  me  without  cost  one  of  the  books  checked  below.  I  am  not 
committed  to  take  more  than  six  books  during  the  coming  year  and  I  agree  to  notify  you  promptly  during  any  month  in  which 
no  book  is  wanted.  The  price  of  the  book  sent  to  me  each  month  is  to  be  the  publisher's  price  plus  postage.  A  bill  is  to 
be  sent  with  each  book  and  I  agree  to  pay  it  within  10  days  of  receipt. 
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MAURICE  HINDUS 

"There  are  few  outside  observers  in 
Europe  or  in  America  who  know 
more  about  Russia  under  the  Five 
Year  Plan  than  does  Farbman.  Hi» 
book  is  a  splendid  achievement  in 
objective  reporting  and  catches  the 
spirit  behind  Russia's  tremendous 
purposes." 

H.  N.  BRAILSFORD 

"Michael  Farbman  is  that  unique 
human  being,  a  Russian  who  has  pre- 
served his  charity  and  his  attitude  of 
scientific  detachment  throughout 
these  passionate  years  of  revolution. 
His  interpretation  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan  is  a  vivid  and  carefully  docu- 
mented chapter  of  contemporary 
history,  written  by  a  close  observer 
of  men,  who  is  also  an  experienced 
economist." 

GEORGE  SOULE 

"The  most  exciting  thing  which  I 
have  seen  in  print  for  several  years 
— a  complete  record,  by  one  techni- 
cally competent  and  objective,  of  the 
state  of  Russian  economy  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Plan." 
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Table  of  Contents 

The  chapter  headings  re' 
produced  below,  describe  the 
book's  scope  and  plan. 

I:  RUSSIA  IN  1930 

1  The  Five  Year  Plan 

2  "Work  More"  Propaganda 

3  Socialist  Emulation 

4  Miracles — at  a  Price 

")   Problems  of  Population 

II:  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

1  The  Internal  Market 

2  The  Tempo 

3  The  Problem  of  Labor 

4  The  Burden  of  the  Cost 

5  Inflation 

6  Progress  of  the  Plan 

7  The  Key  Industries 

III:  THE  AGRARIAN 
REVOLUTION 

1  The  Crisis 

2  The  State  Farms 
4  "Collectivization" 

4  The  Stock  Crisis 

5  Flax  and  Cotton 

6  Tractors,  Implements  and 

Machines 

7  Geographical  Redistribution 

of  Crops 

8  Conclusion 


THE  response  to  'the  pre-publication  announce- 
ments of  "PIATILETKA"  have  exceeded  any- 
thing in  our  experience.  More  than  half  of  the  first 
edition  was  ordered  before  the  book  appeared.  In 
part  this  extraordinary  interest  is  due  to  the  growing 
realization  that  Russia's  experiment  in  collectivized 
industry  is  producing  results.  But  there  have  been 
ten  other  book  on  Russia  published  within  a  month. 
The  preference  for  Mr.  Farbman's  report  arises  from 
the  fact  that  critics  who  read  the  London  Economist's 
Russian  Supplement  (by  Michael  Farbman  and  in- 
cluded in  "PIATILETKA")  applauded  it  as  the  most 
competent  summary  of  the  5-Year  Plan  available. 
Mr.  Farbman  has  an  unusual  gift  for  condensing 
voluminous  facts.  His  account  is  clear,  accurate  and 
brief.  He  writes  from  a  true  understanding  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  a  deep 
sympathy  for,  and  knowledge  of,  the  Russian  people. 
His  book  contributes  to  a  thorough-going  comprehen- 
sion of  Russia's  new  plan  of  economy  and  will  inform 
the  American  reader  on  all  points  of  essential  interest. 
At  your  bookstore  or  you  may  use  the  order  blank 
below. 
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— "•^—»«-"n«tivTs-ui  ourvey  graphic  repeatedly  m  tneir 
capacities  as  associate  editors.  Otherwise  and  among 
many  other  things  they  are,  respectively,  professor  of 
public  health  administration  at  Columbia  University,  and 
professor  of  journalism  at  New  York  University. 

HARLES  B.  DAVENPORT,  director  of  the  Depart- 
>  ment  of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  and 
president  of  the  International  Federation  of  Eugenics 
Organizations,  hails  with  pleasure  (page  56)  the  new 
Wells  birdseye  view  of  biology  for  the  common  man. 


LOCAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  ONCE  COST 
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IN  1879,  tne  New  York  telephone  directory  was  a 
card  listing  252  names.  There  were  no  telephone 
numbers,  nor  any  need  for  them.  When  you  tele- 
phoned, you  gave  the  operator  the  name  of  the 
person  you  wanted.  Service  was  slow,  inadequate 
and  limited  principally  to  people  of  wealth.  The 
cost  of  a  single  telephone  was  as  high  as  $240  a  year. 

Today,  you  can  talk  to  any  one  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  telephone  users  for  a  fraction  of  what 
it  then  cost  for  connection  with  less  than  three 
hundred.  Every  new  installation  increases  the 
scope  and  value  of  the  telephones  in  your  home 
or  office. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  every  day,  the  telephone 
stands  ready  to  serve  you  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  and  in  emergencies.  In  the  dead  of  night,  it 
will  summon  a  physician  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick 

SO    Lafayette    Street,   New   York,    N.   Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  your  service  and  send  me  without  cost 
committed  to  take  more  than  six  books  during  the  coming  year  and  I  agree  to  not 
no  book  is  wanted.    The  price  of  the  book  sent  to  me  each  month  is  to  be  the 
be  sent  with  each  book  and  I  agree  to  pay  it  within  10  days  of  receipt. 


child.  Men  transact  a  great  part  of  their  business 
over  it.  Women  use  it  constantly  to  save  steps  and 
time  in  social  and  household  duties.  In  an  increasing 
number  of  ways,  it  helps  to  make  this  a  united, 
more  active,  more  efficient  nation. 

Simply  by  lifting  the  receiver  you  become  part 
of  a  nation-wide  communication  system  that  uses 
80,000,000  miles  of  wire,  and  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  14,000,000,000.  Yet  the  cost  of 
local  service  is  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Subscribers  who  look  back  over  the  month  and 
consider  what  the  telephone  has  meant  to  them 
in  convenience,  security  and  achievement  are 
quick  to  appreciate  its  indispensable  value  and 
reasonable  price. 

Frequently  you  hear  it  said — "The  telephone 
gives  you  a  lot  for  your  money." 
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The  Gift  of  It 

WHAT  and  where  we  are,  where  we  want  to 
go  and  how  to  get  there — these  are  ambitious 
questions  that  people  ask  of  science.     In  this 
special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  lookouts  at 
many  mastheads  tell  what  they  see  before  us  and  on  the 
horizon — the  news  from  biology,  anatomy,  public  health ; 
from  psychology,  anthropology,  statistical  research;  from 
sociology  and  from  eugenics,  the  infant  science  of  them 
all.    The  editor  of  this  issue  is  MARY  Ross,  who  gratefully 
acknowledges   the   help    and   collaboration   of   many    ad- 
visors, especially  of  officers  of  the  Brush  Foundation. 

TO  the  tens  of  thousands  of  readers  who  were  charmed 
by  The  Biological  Basis  of  Human  Nature  (W.  W. 
Norton,  $4)  the  name  of  H.  S.  JENNINGS  (page  7)  needs 
no  further  introduction.  Professor  Jennings  is  head  of  the 
department  of  zoology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Zoological  Society  and 
the  American  Society  of  Naturalists. 

HOW  the  story  of  growth  is  written  in  living  bone  is 
told  on  page  13  by  T.  WINCATE  TODD,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  director  of  the  Hamann  Museum  of  Comparative 
Anthropology  and  Anatomy,  and  of  the  Brush  Founda- 
tion, whose  research  he  describes. 


ONE  of  the  classic  studies  of  contemporary  social 
science  is  The  Effect  of  Environment  on  the  Intelli- 
gence of  Foster  Children,  by  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN,  pro- 
fessor of  educational  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Here  Professor  Freeman  outlines  a  dynamic 
conception  of  what  we  call  intelligence.  Page  17. 

I""1  HAT  personality  is  more  than  the  simple  sum  of  its 
X  parts  is  the  point  of  departure  from  which  DR. 
ABRAHAM  MYERSON  takes  off  on  his  account  of  why  we 
feel  and  act  and  think  as  we  do.  Dn  Myerson  is  pro- 
fessor of  neurology  at  Tufts  Medical  School;  director  of 
research  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital;  senior  visiting 
neurologist  of  Boston  City  and  Beth  Israel  Hospitals, 
and  psychiatric  examiner  of  prisoners  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  Page  22. 

WHAT  is  happening  now  that  the  social  sciences 
have  come  out  of  the  armchair  and  betaken  them- 
selves to  streets  and  marketplaces,  is  suggested  on  page 
24  by  DONALD  SLESINGER,  formerly  executive-secretary  of 
the  Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  now  chairman 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

HOW  science's  discoveries  are  loosening  the  ancient 
clutch  of  circumstance  on  man  is  suggested  on  page 
27  by  WILLIAM  FIELDING  OGBURN,  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Society,  a  member  of  President  Hoover's 
Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends. 

WITH  all  his  concern  for  curbing  nature,  man  only 
recently  has  turned  to  the  fundamental  need  to 
consider  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  own  kind.  Here, 
on  page  31,  some  of  the  conditions  and  implications  of  a 
self-controlled  population  are  discussed  by  HENRY  PRATT 
FAIRCHILD,  professor  of  sociology  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  president  of  the  American  Eugenics  Society. 

/"T"IHAT  the  race  should  not  be  content  merely  ta  try  to 
X  limit  the  production  of  the  unfit  is  the  assumption  on 
which  ROSWELL  F.  JOHNSON  here  bases  a  program  of  posi- 
tive eugenics.  Professor  Johnson,  secretary  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Eugenics  Society,  teaches 
eugenics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Page  36. 

HOW  the  birthrate  has  differed  in  city  and  country, 
and  for  each  by  social  class,  is  told  on  page  38  by 
FRANK  W.  NOTESTEIN  of  the  division  of  research  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

GUY  IRVING  BURCH  (page  42)   is  executive-secre- 
tary of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau;  chairman 
of  the  committees  of  the  American  Eugenics  Society  on 
immigration,  legislation,  and  birth  regulation,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  board  of  the  magazine  People. 

OTTO  KLINEBERG  has  investigated  social  psychol- 
ogy in  Europe  and  among  American  Indians  and 
Negroes,  and   at  present  is  carrying  on   research  among 
Negro  children  in  New  York  and  lecturing  at  Columbia 
University.     Page  44. 

THE  next  two  contributors  to  this  issue — DR.  HAVEN 
EMERSON  (page  49)  and  LEON  WHIPPLE  (page  52) 
have  met  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  repeatedly  in  their 
capacities  as  associate  editors.  Otherwise  and  among 
many  other  things  they  are,  respectively,  professor  of 
public  health  administration  at  Columbia  University,  and 
professor  of  journalism  at  New  York  University. 

/CHARLES  B.  DAVENPORT,  director  of  the  Depart- 
\^/  ment  of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  and 
president  of  the  International  Federation  of  Eugenics 
Organizations,  hails  with  pleasure  (page  56)  the  ne 
Wells  birdseye  view  of  biology  for  the  common  man 
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Nature  and  Nurture 

The  Biological  Point  of  View 

By  H.  S.  JENNINGS 


*N  automobile,  a  radio  set,  a  working  contriv- 
ance of  any  kind,  depends  in  every  detail  of 
its  construction  and  operation  on  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  made;  every  detail  can 
be  made  better  or  worse  by  change  of  mate- 
rials. But  every  detail  depends  too  on  the 
methods  of  manufacture  and  can  be  made  better  or  worse  by 
changing  the  processes  to  which  the  materials  are  subjected. 
These  things  are  true  too  of  those  working  contrivances 
that  we  call  living  things;  they  are  true  of  human  beings. 
Every  feature,  every  quality  that  they  show  depends  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made,  the  materials  that  come 
to  them  from  their  parents;  every  feature  can  be  altered  by 
change  of  these  materials.  This  is  the  influence  of  "nature," 
of  "heredity."  But  all  their  features  and  qualities  can  be 
altered  likewise  by  changing  the  treatment  of  this  material ; 
by  changing  the  conditions  of  life ;  by  training,  education,  ex- 
perience ;  by  "nurture."  No  characteristic  is  due  exclusively  to 
nature,  to  heredity ;  none  exclusively  to  nurture,  to  environ- 
ment. All  are  produced  by  the  interaction  of  heredity  and 
environment  and  can  be  altered  by  suitable  changes  in  either. 
It  is  when  we  compare  the  peculiarities  of  different  in- 
dividuals that  the  roles  of  nature  and  nurture  become  dis- 
tinguishable. Some  of  the  diversities  between  individuals  are 
due  to  the  different  materials  from  which  they  are  made; 
some  to  the  different  experiences  that  they  have  undergone. 
Certain  kinds  are  practically  always  due  to  diversities  of  in- 
herited material ;  such  are  differences  in  color  of  eyes.  Other 
types  may  be  due  either  to  differences  of  material  or  differ- 
ences in  the  conditions  of  life.  Such  are  skin  color ;  such  are 
difference  in  temperament,  mentality,  behavior.  Of  greatest 
interest  for  the  problems  of  humanity  are  the  relative  role 
of  nature  and  nurture  in  these  matters  of  character  and  con- 
duct. Here  the  two  are  closely  intertwined ;  but  their  roles 
can  be  distinguished  if  we  have  sufficient  knowledge.  Look 
first  at  the  role  of  "nature,"  of  the  materials  from  which 
individuals  are  formed  at  the  beginning. 


Differences  in  the  materials  with  which  individuals  start 
life  result  from  the  fact  that  these  materials  come  from  our 
two  parents.  The  two  parents  each  bear  in  their  cells  a  great 
set  of  diverse  materials,  perhaps  a  thousand  different  kinds; 
these  are  commonly  called  genes.  The  set  borne  by  one 
parent  differs  greatly  from  that  borne  by  the  other.  In  form- 
ing a  child,  half  of  these  materials  are  taken  in  a  random 
way  from  one  parent,  half  from  the  other;  the  two  halves 
are  put  together  to  form  the  outfit  of  the  new  individual. 
It  is  like  the  drawings  of  a  lottery  with  the  genes  as  the 
counters.  The  numerical  rules  by  which  these  drawings 
operate  have  been  worked  out;  they  constitute  Mendelian 
inheritance.  With  so  great  a  number  of  genes  to  draw 
from,  no  two  children  thus  produced,  even  by  the  same  pair 
of  parents,  obtain  the  same  set  of  materials.  It  is  largely  to 
this  that  is  due  the  great  variety  in  features  and  character 
among  human  beings.  This  variety  is  increased  by  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  experiences  of  life;  but  even  without 
these  the  variety  would  still  be  prodigious.  No  two  persons 
would  be  alike — except  certain  rare  pairs  of  individuals  that 
are  produced  in  a  different  way. 

THESE  rare  individuals  produced  in  a  different  way  are 
what  we  call  identical  twins.  They  are  of  enormous 
interest;  an  interest  that  has  only  recently  come  to  general 
consciousness.  They  yield  the  key  to  the  relative  roles  of 
nature  and  nurture  in  the  characters  and  destiny  of  human 
beings.  They  are  experiments  performed  for  us  by  nature, 
to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  relative  influence  of  identity  of 
material  and  diversity  of  environment.  Identical  twins  are 
at  the  start  duplicate  individuals;  they  have  the  same  mate- 
rials, the  same  genes,  in  the  same  combinations.  They  show 
us  how  like  or  how  diverse  will  be  two  individuals  that  do 
not  differ  in  nature,  though  they  do  differ  in  nurture. 

Identical  twins  start  life  as  a  single  individual ;  as  a  single 
fertilized  egg,  having  a  certain  combination  of  genes  formed 
in  the  way  that  is  usual  for  producing  a  single  individual. 
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Study    by    Morgan, 

Bridges     and 

Sturtevant 


But  at  an  early  stage  in  development  this  egg  divides  into 
two  eggs,  these  two  receiving  exactly  the  same  combination 
of  hereditary  materials,  through  the  fact  that  each  gene  pres- 
ent divides  and  gives  half  of  itself  to  each  of  the  two.    The 
persons  that  develop  from  these  two  identical  combinations 
of  genes  are  therefore  "one-egg  twins."    The  formation  of 
such  twins  from  a  single 
egg   has  been   studied   in 
detail  in  certain  animals. 
There  occur  also  "two- 
egg  twins."    These  begin 
as  two  separate  eggs,  hav- 
ing   diverse   combinations 
of  genes  drawn  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  two 
parent  stocks.    The  exist- 

ence of   such   twins,    for  A  B 

comparison  with  the  one-      The  mating  of  defective  parent 
egg  twins,   completes  the  parent  B,  no  wings,  yii 

material  that  we  require 

for  discovering  the  precise  effects  of  diversity  and  identity  of 
hereditary  materials.  Methods  have  been  worked  out  for 
determining  by  physical  tests  to  which  class  any  pair  of  twins 
belongs.  The  conditions  to  which  the  two  individuals  of  a 
pair  are  subjected  are  as  much  alike  in  the  two-egg  twins  as 
in  the  one-egg  twins,  so  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
kinds  are  the  result  of  nature,  not  of  nurture. 

By  comparing  these  two  types  of  twins  we  can  answer 
the  questions:  What  kinds  of  similarities  in  features,  tem- 
perament, mentality,  character,  conduct,  destiny,  result  from 
identity  of  original  materials,  identity  of  genes,  identity  of 
"nature"?  What  kinds  of  differences  in  any  or  all  these 
respects  result  from  differences  in  the  original  materials  with 
which  individuals  start  life?  What  kinds  of  characteristics 
are  influenced  by  similarities  and  differencies  of  heredity? 
Of  environment? 

As  everyone  knows,  identical  twins,  formed  of  the  same 

materials,  are  won- 
derfully alike  in 
physical  character- 
istics. They  are  al- 
ways of  the  same 
sex.  Their  figures 
and  features  are  so 
similar  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell 
them  apart.  Their 
eyes  and  hair  are 
of  the  same  color, 
their  complexions 
are  alike.  Their 
facial  features  have 
the  same  form  and 
size.  Their  stature 
and  weight  are 
very  similar.  Their 
teeth  are  alike 
even  to  irregulari- 
ties. Their  finger 
prints  are  as  sim- 

'^ar     as     are     those 

°f  right  an(*  k^ 
hands  in  the 


Study  by  Professor  W.  E.  Castle  of  Harvard 

The  variety  of  color  pattern  is  deter' 
mined  by  one  gene  which  wor\s  in 


conjunction     with     modifying    genes   same  individual.  In 


bodily  imperfections,  in  weaknesses  and  in  tendencies  to 
certain  diseases,  they  are  closely  similar.  If  one  has  tuber- 
culosis or  other  constitutional  disorder  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  the  other  twin  very  commonly  has  the  same  trouble 
at  about  the  same  time. 

In  all  these  respects  twins  of  the  two-egg  type  on  the  other 

hand  are  frequently  di- 
verse; they  are  as  diverse 
as  are  other  members  of 
the  family.  They  may  be 
of  different  sexes;  they 
may  have  eyes,  hair  and 
complexions  of  different 
types;  features  and  fig- 
ures diverse;  they  may  be 
diverse  in  imperfections 
C  and  weaknesses. 

A,  having  vestigial  wings,  with         This  demonstrates  that 
ids  normal  offspring  C  identity  of  original  mate- 

rials— identity  of  heredity 

or  "nature," — produces  similarity  in  all  these  respects;  and 
that  diversity  of  original  materials  produces  diversity  in  all 
these  respects.  It  shows  that  all  physical  and  physiological 
characteristics  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials  with  which  life  starts;  by  heredity. 

IT: does  not  show,  of  course,  that  these  things  may  not  also 
be  influenced  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  person 
lives.  Color  of  hair  and  skin,  general  physical  condition, 
health  and  disease — all  these  things  we  know  positively  to 
be  greatly  influenced  by  the  conditions  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  subjected — as  well  as  by  the  materials  with  which 
the  individual  starts.  Identical  twins  show  at  times  un- 
expected physical  differences.  One  may  be  right-handed,  the 
other  left-handed.  One  may  be  distinctly  more  vigorous 
than  the  other.  These  differences  have  arisen  in  their  early 
history,  at  the  time  when  the  division  of  the  egg  occurred; 
they  are  consequences  of  the  way  division  took  place.  But 
it  is  clear  that  identity  of  original  materials  is  of  tremendous 
effect  in  producing  similarity  in  all  physical  respects. 

But  how  does  the  case  stand  with  temperament  and  men- 
tality, with  character  and  conduct?  These,  not  physical 
features,  are  the  matters  most  important  for  human  society. 
Are  they  also  influenced  by  the  materials  with  which  we  be- 
gin life? 

Most  striking  and  revealing  is  the  light  thrown  on  these 
matters  by  the  studies  of  Johannes  Lange  (Crime  and  Des- 
tiny, by  Johannes  Lange:  Charles  Boni).  He  found  in  the 
prisons  of  Germany  or  in  prison  records,  thirty  persons  each 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  a  pair  of  twins,  the  two  members 
in  each  case  being  of  the  same  sex.  He  traced  and  examined 
the  other  twin  of  each  pair.  As  it  turned  out,  thirteen  of  the 
pairs  were  single-egg  twins,  while  the  other  seventeen  were 
two-egg  twins. 

Of  the  thirteen  pairs  of  one-egg  twins  one  of  which  was 
known  in  each  case  to  be  a  criminal,  the  other  also  had  a 
criminal  record  in  ten  of  the  cases.  If  one  such  twin  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  law,  it  is  clear  that  the  other  one,  iden- 
tical in  original  nature,  has  small  chance  to  escape  that  fate. 
But  the  similarity  in  career  and  destiny  came  out  most 
strongly  on  examination  of  the  detailed  records  of  the  two 
members  of  a  pair.  The  twins  conducted  themselves  as  dupli- 
cate personalities  might  be  expected  to  do.  If  one  twin  was 
a  burglar,  so  was  the  other.  In  one  pair,  one  twin  was  a 
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high-powered    financial 

swindler    collecting    large 

sums  from  dupes,  so  also 

was  the  other.    Besides  the 

pair  that  were  burglars 

and    the    pair    that    were 

swindlers,    there   was    a    pair 

that    "committed    puerile   of- 
fenses  against   the    property 

laws;"   another  consisted  of 
"guttersnipes,  but  good  fellows 

at  heart,"  that  "cannot  stand 

alcohol;    it    develops    frenzy    and 
draws  the  knives  from  their  pock- 
ets."   Another  pair  "have  too  little 
sense  and  will  power,"  while  still  an- 
other   "are    lacking    in    all    human 
feeling  except  for  their  own  unpleas- 
ant selves."    And  so  it  goes  through- 
out the  depressing  list;  the  similarity  in  evil 
conduct  and   fate  is   terrifying.      "In   all   these 
pairs  the  type  of  crime  is  identical.     The  criminal 
careers  begin  at  about  the  same  age,  and  the  behavior 
of  both  members  in  court  and  in  prison  corresponds  ab- 
solutely," says  Lange. 

But  in  the  two-egg  twins,  having  diverse  original  consti- 
tutions, the  situation  was  different.  Of  the  seventeen  pairs  of 
this  kind,  in  only  three  cases  did  both  members  have  criminal 
records.  In  the  other  fourteen,  the  fates  of  the  two  were 
quite  diverse.  There  was  no  such  detailed  parallelism  in  the 
records  of  the  two-  as  was  found  in  the  one-egg  twins. 

In  these  two-egg  twins  the  environment  of  the  two  was  as 
similar  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  one-egg  twins.  But  this 
similarity  of  environment  did  not  result  in  identity  of  fate 
nor  in  detailed  parallelism  in  careers.  It  was  the  identity  of 
original  nature ;  of  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  made, 
that  gave  the  same  careers  and  the  same  fate  to  the  one-egg 
twins.  They  were  almost  as  much  alike  in  their  behavior, 
their  mentality,  their  careers  and  their  fate,  as  they  were  in 
their  physical  features. 

There  is  no  escape  then  from  the  conclusion  that  behavior, 
mentality,  morality,  conduct,  career,  fate,  are  deeply  affected 
by  the  materials  out  of  which  the  individual  is  made;  by  his 
"nature,"  his  heredity. 
There  is  no  characteristic 
or  quality  of  human  be- 
ings that  is  exempted 
from  this  influence. 

This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  all  the  many 
studies  that  have  been 
made  on  the  two  types  of 
twins  and  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  all  that  we 
know  of  the  science  of 
genetics.  Experimental 
work  in  breeding  other 
organisms  shows  that  they 
have  no  characteristics 
that  are  not  affected  by 
the  genes  they  receive  at 
the  beginning.  In  rare 
cases,  one-egg  twins  in 
man  have  been  separated 


Jacket  for  Six 
Talks   on    Hered- 
ity by  Mary  Adamt. 
W.  Heffer  &  Sons.  Ltd. 


A,  B,  C  show  how  fraternal  twins  develop  from  the  union  of 
two  eggs  and  two  sperms.  D,  E,  F  show  how  identical  twins 
develop  from  one  egg  and  sperm  (From  Six  Tal\s  on  Heredity) 


early  in  life  and  have  lived 
apart  under  different  condi- 
tions.    H.  J.  Muller  and 
H.  H.  Newman  have  care- 
fully examined  a  few  cases 
of   this    kind,    employing 
modern     psychological     meth- 
ods  (Mental  Traits  and  He- 
redity,   by    H.    J.    Muller, 
Journal  of  Heredity,  Vol.  16; 
Mental    Traits    of    Twins 
Reared  Apart,  by  H.  H.  New- 
man, Journal  of  Heredity,  Vol.  20). 
Such  twins,  though  separated  early, 
show   all   the   physical   resemblance 
that  characterizes  one-egg  twins  who 
live  together.     And  they  still  show 
very  great  resemblances  in  tempera- 
ment, mentality,  character.     There 
can  be  no  doubt   that  every  char- 
acteristic and  quality  of  the  human 
being — physical,    physiological,    pa- 
thological,   temperamental,    mental, 
moral — is  deeply  influenced  by  the 
original  materials  from  which  he  is 
made  and  which  came  to  him  from  his  parents. 

All  this  has  been  much  obscured  in  the  past  by  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  processes  of  heredity.  Heredity  was 
conceived  as  a  force  impelling  the  individual  to  be  like  his 
parents  and  more  remote  ancestors.  But  since  children  are 
often  extremely  diverse  mentally  and  morally  from  parents, 
it  was  concluded  that  these  are  not  matters  of  inheritance. 
Such  similarities  and  diversities  as  existed,  it  was  held,  were 
the  result  of  similarity  and  diversity  of  environment.  But  it 
has  been  discovered  that  parents  and  children  are  composed 
of  very  different  combinations  of  materials ;  and  that  it  is  to 
this  in  large  measure  that  are  due  the  great  differences  be- 
tween them.  It  is  only  in  the  so-called  identical  twins  that 
we  have  individuals  made  of  the  same  original  materials.  And 
comparison  of  these  with  other  individuals  shows,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  every  feature  of  human  nature,  life,  and  destiny, 
is  deeply  influenced  by  the  materials  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual begins  his  career. 

But  does  this  mean  fa- 
talism? Are  some  of  us 
predestined  at  birth  to  be 
criminals  ?  Are  others  pre- 
destined by  their  outfit  of 
genes  to  be  good  citizens? 
Are  some  predestined  as 
artists,  others  as  laborers, 
others  as  men  of  science? 
Is  every  man's  fate  deter- 
mined by  the  materials 
dealt  to  him  in  the  lottery 
of  birth? 

Our  original  stock  of 
materials,  though  it  influ- 
ences us  in  every  respect, 
is  not  all  that  influences 
us.  As  with  a  machine, 
every  characteristic,  in- 
cluding the  way  the  auto- 
mobile runs  and  what 
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This  and  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  are  from  the  collection  of  rare  old 
lithographs  at  the  Tale  Clinic  of  Child  Development 

finally  becomes  of  it,  is  influenced  by  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  made.  But  the  machine  and  its  operation  are  likewise 
influenced  in  every  respect  by  the  way  the  materials  are  han- 
dled, the  processes  through  which  they  are  put,  the  models 
employed  in  molding  them.  There  is  a  parallel  situation  in 
organisms,  in  man.  Characteristics  that  may  be  altered  by 
changing  the  materials  of  inheritance  may  be  altered  also  by 
the  conditions  under  which  the  individual  develops,  by  the 
experiences  which  he  has.  Our  mental  life,  our  behavior, 
are  our  methods  of  response  to  environment ;  they  are  bound 
to  be  diverse  with  different  environments.  Biology  shows  as 
clearly  that  organisms  depend  on  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  as  that  they  depend  on  the  materials  of  in- 
heritance. Conduct  and  fate  are  the  outcome  of  interaction 
between  heredity  and  environment;  they  may  be  altered  by 
changing  either.  The  effects  of  conditions  and  experience  on 
life  are  clearly  shown  in  the  very  records  of  criminal  identical 
twins  that  so  strongly  suggest  predestination  at  birth.  In 
Lange's  thirteen  pairs  there  were  after  all  three  in  which  one 


was  a  criminal  while  the  other  was  not. 
In  a  number  of  the  pairs,  marriage  of  one 
twin  with  a  wife  of  strong  character  re- 
sulted in  his  reformation,  while  the  other 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Under  another 
organization  of  society,  as  Lange  pointed 
out,  some  or  all  of  the  delinquent  pairs 
might  never  have  fallen  into  crime.  The 
detailed  psychological  studies  of  identical 
twins  by  Muller  and  Newman  showed  that 
while  they  have  on  the  whole  a  great  sim- 
ilarity, they  may  become  considerably  di- 
verse in  temperament  and  mentality.  It  is 
not  rare  for  one  to  be  the  leader,  the  other 
the  follower.  The  material  of  inheritance 
is  by  no  means  the  only  set  of  influences 
that  affect  human  characteristics  and  be- 
havior. 

Just  what  differences  may  be  produced 
by  diverse  conditions  and  experience  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  examination  of 
the  facts,  not  by  appeal  to  biological  prin- 
ciples. Here  the  psychologist,  the  educator, 
the  social  worker,  is  the  expert;  not  the 
biologist.  There  is  nothing  in  biology  that 
prevents  us  from  taking  at  its  face  value 
the  evidence  that  great  effects  are  produced 
by  education,  experience,  social  systems, 
tradition  and  state  of  civilization.  There 
is  nothing  in  biology  to  discourage  attempts 
for  improvement  in  these  matters.  So  far 
as  we  profess  to  believe  in  destiny,  it  must 
be  with  the  understanding  that  "destiny" 
includes  the  action  of  all  these  things,  even 
to  the  complete  deflection  of  a  human  career 
by  a  word,  a  look  —  by  anything  that  arouses 
an  emotion  or  starts  a  train  of  thought. 

The  most  direct  way  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  relative  role  of  environment  and  of 
hereditary  constitution  in  the  life  of  society 
is  to   imagine   a  community,   a  nation,   a 
world,  populated  exclusively  by  one  great 
set  of  identical  twins.  Such  a  society  would 
consist  of  people  all  having  the  same  genes  ; 
all  having  the  same  hereditary  constitution. 
Differences  of  nature,  of  heredity,  would  play  no  part  in  it. 
Neglecting  differences  of  sex,  what  would  be  the  situation 
in  such  a  society? 

All  the  individuals  would  be  extremely  alike  in  physical 
respects;  as  alike  as  the  two  members  of  the  most  similar 
pair  of  twins.  And  they  would  be  extremely  similar  in  re- 
sistance or  proneness  to  disease;  in  temperament  or  disposi- 
tion ;  in  mental  alertness  ;  in  many  features  of  mentality.  But 
of  course  they  would  not  all  do  the  same  things  at  the  same 
time.  They  would  not  all  have  the  same  trade  or  profes- 
sion. The  world  would  not  be  without  variety. 


first  a  world  of  identical  twins  all  consti- 
V  __  '  tuted  like  the  wisest  man  you  know;  your  favorite 
statesman  or  cleric  or  physician  or  business  associate.  What 
would  be  the  state  of  affairs  in  such  a  world?  The  citizens 
of  that  world  would  see  the  need  for  carrying  on  different 
lines  of  work  ;  would  carry  them  on,  as  do  those  of  the  pres- 
ent world.  Such  individuals  have  many  tastes  and  capabil- 
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ities;  some  of  them  would  develop  and 
exercise  one  set  of  these,  others  another  set. 
All  the  diverse  lines  of  activity  of  the  pres- 
ent world  would  be  carried  on.  In  that 
society  in  which  all  differences  were  due  to 
experience  and  education,  there  would  still 
be,  as  John  B.  Watson  puts  in  in  Behavior- 
ism (W.  W.  Norton),  "doctor,  lawyer, 
merchant,  chief,"  though  whether  there 
would  eventually  still  be  "rich  man,  poor 
man,  beggar  man,  thief"  one  had  best  not 
attempt  to  say. 

Some  of  these  wise  men  in  embryo  would 
be  born  into  the  savagery  of  interior  Africa ; 
others  would  arrive  in  the  ice  huts  of  the 
Arctic;  some  would  come  into  the  slums  of 
the  city;  some  into  the  centers  of  wealth 
and  culture.  Who  can  doubt  that  their 
careers  would  differ  accordingly? 

But  one  great  difference  there  would  be. 
Whatever  the  career  undertaken,  it  would 
be  carried  out  with  force,  efficiency  and 
judgment.  The  avoidable  blunders  and  dis- 
asters that  are  due  merely  to  lack  of  nat- 
ural insight,  to  stupidity,  would  be  lacking. 
What  can  be  learned  by  experience  coupled 
with  judgment  would  be  learned  rapidly 
and  well.  The  difference  thus  made  would 
be  very  great.  It  would  mean  a  rapid  ad- 
vance, a  rapid  improvement,  in  the  state  of 
humanity. 

Next  think  of  a  world  populated  by  a 
set  of  identical  twins  all  dull  and  stupid ; 
replicas  of  the  stupidest  person  you  know. 
Such  a  world  would  differ  greatly  from  the 
one   just    imagined.     But    if    the   original 
material  of  these  twins  were  not  too  bad — 
so  as  to  result  in  actual  feeblemindedness 
— they  would  attempt  in  some  way  to  do 
the  varied  work  of  the  world.    It  would  be 
ill-done  and   the  world  would  be  in   for 
even  more  troubles  than  at  present.  Doubt- 
less civilization  would  decay,  would  grad- 
ually break  down.     Perhaps  in  a  few  generations  mankind 
would  disappear;  or  there  would  remain  but  a  few,  living 
in  degradation.    The  most  important  difference  between  in- 
dividuals derived  from  different  combinations  of  genes  lies 
in  the  fact  that  some  can  adapt  themselves  to  almost  any 
situation,  can  take  up  almost  any  career,  while  others  lack 
this  power  of  adaptation.    These  latter  are  the  stupid  per- 
sons; with  them  as  the  only  inhabitants,  the  state  of  the 
world  is  hopeless. 

It  is  an  interesting  diversion  to  imagine  other  worlds  made 
up  of  particular  types  of  identical  twins.  Suppose  all  were 
replicas  of  some  great  musician:  a  Paderewski,  a  Beethoven, 
a  Wagner.  Would  all  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  music  ? 
Doubtless  not.  There  would  still  be  all  the  main  differentia- 
tions of  the  present  world.  Or  conceive  a  world  in  which  all 
were  identical  as  to  genes  with  some  gangster,  some  "Gyp  the 
Blood"  or  the  like.  What  would  be  the  situation?  No  one 
knows;  but  there  is  nothing  in  biology  that  says  that  all 
would  be  racketeers,  gamblers,  gangsters;  nothing  that  says 
that  there  might  not  be  many  respectable  citizens;  nor  that 
the  world  would  be  totally  diverse  from  what  it  now  is. 


These  quaint  prints  are  reproduced  by  permission  from  Arnold  Gesell:  The 
Guidance  of  Mental  Growth  in  Infant  and  Child.    Macmillan,  1930 

And  so  one  may  think  of  a  world  of  identical  poets,  of 
identical  ditch-diggers;  or  of  replicas  of  any  of  the  thousand 
other  types  that  are  given  by  diverse  combinations  of  genes. 
Every  such  world  would  show  differentiations;  every  one 
would  show  many  persons  of  diverse  trades  and  occupations ; 
of  diverse  habits  and  conduct — although  there  would  be  no 
differences  due  to  heredity.  But  every  one  of  these  worlds 
would  differ  much  from  every  other,  depending  on  the  di- 
verse constitutions  with  which  its  inhabitants  began  their 
careers. 

And  then  to  form  a  picture  of  the  world  as  it  is,  think 
of  all  these  different  possible  worlds  jumbled  together,  with 
every  different  type  of  gene  combination;  each  type  subjected 
to  the  varied  and  changing  conditions  that  the  world  offers. 
Carry  this  jumble  to  its  extreme,  in  which  every  gene  com- 
bination is  represented  by  but  one  single  individual  (save 
in  the  rare  cases  of  identical  twins) — and  you  have  the  world 
that  we  are  now  confronted  with.  Every  individual  differs 
in  his  fundamental  constitution  from  every  other.  But  every 
individual,  save  those  with  very  defective  sets  of  genes,  has 
within  him  the  possibility  of  many  (Continued  on  page  70) 


THE  PALMISTRY  OF  LIGHT 
Radiograph  by  Professor  Contremouim.    From  a  special  number  on  photography  of  Arts  et  Metiers  Graphiques,  Paris 


The  Telltale  Skeleton 


By  T.  WINGATE  TODD 


XN  times  when  a  study  of  the  human  body  was 
still  the  snatching  of  information  haphazard 
by  clandestine  means,  carved  miniatures  of 
skeletons  in  ivory  were  prized  as  atomies. 
They  served  to  educate  apprentices  of  medi- 
cine in  a  knowledge  of  the  bones.  Their  care- 
fully sculptured  outlines  taught  too  much,  for  they  inferred 


an  immutability  in  the  human 
framework  which  comes  only 
as  life  escapes.  A  dead  skele- 
ton is  as  permanent  as  any 
relic  of  mankind  can  be:  a 
living  skeleton  shares  the  in- 
stability of  all  flesh  and  bears 
an  imprint  of  conditions  met 
in  life.  When  we  hear  that 
tuberculosis  and  rickets  were 
rare  but  rheumatism  very 
common  in  ancient  Egypt  it 
is  because  the  skeletons  un- 
earthed in  countless  tombs 
betray  this  information  by 
their  markings.  When  we 
learn  that  the  ancient  basket- 
makers  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  rarely  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age  it  is  because  the 
record  in  the  bones  registers 
an  early  death.  These  are  the 
clues  which  suggested  to  a 
number  of  Clevelanders  a 
new  method  of  investigating 
human  growth  and  health. 
The  introduction  of  x-rays 
provided  a  means  of  record- 
ing, during  life,  the  infor- 
mation inscribed  in  living 
bones.  That  sensitivity  which 
makes,  of  the  skeleton,  a  slate 
whereon  are  scribbled  the 
records  of  life's  adventures 
is  a  very  recent  discovery. 
But  it  is  now  so  well  under- 
stood that  one  can  make  cer- 
tain quite  definite  statements 
which  are  as  striking  as  they 
were  unexpected. 

The  architecture  of  the 
bones  is  a  tracery  of  lime 
held  in  definite  combination 
by  living  tissue  but  regulated 
in  such  a  way  that  health, 
disease  and  injury  modify 
its  characteristics.  In  rickets 
some  of  this  tracery  tempo- 
rarily disappears.  In  infantile 
paralysis  the  tracery  becomes 


The  Brush  Inquiry 

T"1  TCHED  in  bone,  the  life  histories  of  2500  children 
I2<  lie  in  the  archives  of  the  Brush  Foundation  in  Cleve- 
land, recorded  for  him  who  may  read  on  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  x-ray  films.  It  is  from  these  that  is  drawn  the 
story  of  the  body's  trials  and  triumphs  told  in  the 
accompanying  article  by  the  Scots  physician  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  Foundation  and  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Western  Reserve  University.  Dr.  Todd's  early  research 
in  this  field  considered  the  findings  in  bone  shown  in  the 
skeletons  of  man  and  other  mammals  in  the  Hamann  Mu- 
seum of  Western  Reserve  and  collections  in  London, 
New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago,  and  the  tales  told 
by  x-rays  of  the  bodies  of  dead  children.  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  that  the  full  story  could  be  known  only 
through  repeated  pictures  showing  the  development  of 
the  same  child  at  successive  periods,  and  of  groups  of  chil- 
dren at  different  ages.  Hence  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Cleveland  Health  Council,  the  schools,  social  agencies  and 
hospitals  of  the  city,  it  has  been  possible  to  radiograph 
again  and  again  healthy  and  sick  children  of  all  ages,  from 
babies  in  nursery  schools  and  day  nurseries  up  to  the 
incoming  students  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Parallel  social  and  psychological  studies  of  these 
children,  under  the  direction  of  experts  aided  by  the 
University's  graduate  students,  give  added  facts  to  inter- 
pret and  illumine  the  exact  record  seen  in  the  bone.  This 
inquiry  is  part  of  the  Brush  Foundation's  broad  program 
of  research  and  education — the  latter  through  lectures, 
scientific  conferences,  publications  and  a  library  to  make 
known  to  parents  and  other  people  what  science  can  tell 
to  guide  the  betterment  of  the  race.  In  the  terms  of  the 
deed  of  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Francis  Brush,  in 
memory  of  his  son,  its  end  is  "that  children  shall  be  be- 
gotten only  under  conditions  which  make  possible  a  her- 
itage of  mental  and  physical  health,  and  a  favorable 
environment."  "We  do  not  seek  to  create  man  anew," 
declares  a  recently  published  statement  of  the  director. 
"The  popular  theme  of  discovering  a  well-begotten  type 
and  attempting  to  construct  all  mankind  in  that  image 
is  the  despair  of  the  honest  eugenist,  the  opportunity  of 
charlatans.  We  take  the  child  and  analyze  him  as  best 
we  may.  We  watch  the  moulding  influence  of  life  upon 
him.  Damage  which  we  have  seen  in  progress  we  may 
circumvent  in  others;  and  help  them  to  attain  a  maturity 
of  greater  promise. 

"As  our  knowledge  increases,  it  is  our  intention  to 
spread  it  as  widely  as  possible,  but  not  to  attempt  coercion, 
compulsion  or  legislation.  We  believe  the  problems  of 
mankind  can  be  solved  by  imagination,  resourcefulness, 
courage,  toleration,  a  frank  recognition  of  the  variety 
of  experience  and  a  realization  of  the  futility  .of  argument. 
Our  vision  for  the  future  is  one  of  a  race,  master  of 
its  fate,  through  understanding  its  heritage  and  thought- 
fully controlling  its  own  progress." 


permanently  defective  in  the  affected  limbs  as  it  does  in  the 
bony  stump  of  an  amputated  arm  or  leg.  A  fractured  bone 
shows  reduction  of  its  contained  lime  and  old  age  is  signifi- 
cantly registered  in  the  skeleton  by  so  marked  a  loss  of  archi- 
tectural calcium  that  the  bones  are  brittle  and  easily  break. 

It  is  not  simply  in  those  gross  features  however  that  the 
telltale  skeleton  gives  us  information  on  the  story  of  life. 

While  the  child  is  growing 
he  is  adding  to  his  lime  store, 
absorbing  the  calcium  from 
his  food  and  distributing  it 
throughout  his  skeleton. 
Much  of  the  calcium  in  early 
life  is  got  from  milk  but  it 
cannot  be  properly  handled 
by  the  body  unless  vitamin 
D  is  present  also.  Cod  liver 
oil  and  sunshine  are  the 
sources  of  this  mysterious 
agent.  Their  importance  to 
the  growing  child  is  there- 
fore evident.  Milk  also,  as 
a  calcium  source,  must  be 
supplied  in  really  adequate 
amounts. 

All  through  babyhood  and 
up  to  the  age  of  four  years 
this  calcium  store  grows  very 
rapidly.  About  the  latter  age 
it  attains  its  permanent  or 
adult  relationship  in  the 
body.  But  since  the  bones 
keep  on  growing  in  size  until, 
say,  fifteen  years  in  girls  and 
eighteen  in  boys,  the  calcium 
store  must  be  constantly  in- 
creased. Thereafter  the  store 
needs  only  to  be  maintained. 
And  at  about  fifty  the  total 
bodily  calcium  begins  to  de- 
crease: less  is  added  than  is 
lost  in  the  vital  processes  of 
life.  Fractures  then  are  in- 
creasingly frequent  and  re- 
pair increasingly  difficult. 

As  yet  we  know  little  of 
the  role  of  calcium  in  the 
body.  A  certain  amount  is 
"fixed"  in  the  great  archi- 
tectural patterns  of  the  bones. 
This  is  stable  in  contrast 
with  the  "floating"  calcium 
store  which  is  deposited  as 
the  finer  tracery  of  bones  and 
is  readily  removed  and  trans- 
ferred from  site  to  site  as 
needed.  Rickets  and  senility 
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usually  affect  only  the  floating  calcium  and  leave  untouched 
the  main  architectural  patterns.  But  some  diseases  modify 
these  also  and  result  in  misshapen  bones  and  crippled  bodies. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  so  far  we  are  involved  in  the 
complex  chemistry  of  bone.  Adequate  understanding  is  to  be 
expected  only  after  years  of  patient  investigation.  There  is 
another  and  far  simpler  role  played  by  the  calcium  in  bones, 
and  it  is  to  this  role  that  we  owe  the  enlightenment  of  which 
I  would  chiefly  speak.  Calcium,  being  radio-opaque,  picks  out 
on  the  roentgenogram  the  areas  in  which  it  is  deposited. 

When  the  baby  is  born  many  of  its  bones  have  no  calcium 
in  them  at  all.  They  are  formed  of  cartilage  or  gristle  which 
is  penetrated  and  replaced  by  calcium  or  true  bony  substance 
as  the  child  matures.  The  bones  of  the 
wrists  and  ankles  are  good  examples.  A 
roentgenogram  will  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  cartilage  is  replaced  by  bony 
tissue.  At  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  in  the 
arms  and  legs  are  similar  masses  of  carti- 
lages which,  being  attached  to  the  shafts  or 
main  stems  of  the  bones,  are  known  as 
epiphyses.  These  also  become  transformed 
into  bony  tissue  but  they  do  not  remain 
independent  like  the  cartilages  of  the  wrists 
and  ankles.  They  unite  firmly  with  the 
shafts  during  our  second  decade. 

I  said  just  now  that  this  replacement 
progresses  as  the  child  matures.  I  did  not 
say,  "as  the  child  grows  older."  Time  is 
significant  only  in  so  far  as  it  measures 
progress.  The  lapse  of  years  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  increment  of  age. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  recog- 
nizing in  gross  measures  of  height  and 
weight,  in  muscular  power  and  character 
of  skin,  the  indications  of  well-being.  We 
say  the  child  is  well  grown  or  well  nour- 
ished and  sometimes  that  he  is  well  de- 
veloped. But  there  is  a  difference  between 
development  and  growth.  When  our  own 
children  come  home  from  school  bearing  a 
card  which  suggests  that  they  are  under- 
height  or  underweight  we  are  apt  to  be 
resentful  because  then  and  not  until  then 
do  we  realize  that  even  average  height,  and 
weight  do  not  really  measure  the  develop- 
mental progress  ot  the  child.  Measures  of 
development  we  have  not  had,  except  those 
which,  appearing  in  voice  and  manner  early 
in  the  second  decade,  announce  approaching 
maturity.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Cleveland 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Health 
Council,  Board  of  Education  and  Brush 
Foundation,  to  make  the  first  demonstration  of  reliable 
measures  of  development.  And  we  have  found  these  in  the 
bones.  The  incredulous  may  well  ask  how  the  skeleton  can 
indicate  development  of  the  entire  body.  Intimately  bound 
up  with  the  body  development  is  the  penetration  of  calcium 
into  the  cartilages  of  which  I  have  spoken.  And  equally 
intimate  is  the  relation  of  bodily  development  to  the  final 
union  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs. 

Time,  I  have  pointed  out,  has  no  constant  value  in  the 
development  of  a  child.  He  grows  in  spurts.  Phases  of  slow 
developmental  progress  are  followed  by  sudden  blossoming. 


Atomy  or  miniature  skeleton 
carved  in  ivory.  Given  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by 
John  Banister  in  1591.  (Courtesy 
of  Dr.  W.  L.  H.  Duc\worth.) 
Two-thirds  actual  size 


The  chemical  mechanisms  of  the  body  themselves,  successively 
maturing  for  action,  modify  the  physical  characters  and 
behavior.  We  call  these  mechanisms  "booster  stations."  And 
since  it  is  known  that  failure  of  a  major  booster  station  to 
come  into  action  is  registered  in  skeleton  as  well  as  in  external 
form  and  conduct  we  begin  to  see  that  minor  deflections  of 
normal  developmental  progress  in  the  bones  are  also  evidence 
of  maladjustment  of  bodily  mechanisms. 

In  the  bony  penetration  of  the  cartilages  which  I  have 
mentioned,  we  find  in  one  child  retardation,  slow  progress 
in  point  of  time,  in  another  child  unusual  speed.  We  find 
that  better-class  children  are  usually  developed  about  nine 
months  in  advance  of  those  in  poorer  circumstances,  though 
there  are  exceptions.  And  so  we  come  to 
realize  that  the  more  rapid  progress  does 
not  mean  precocity  but  merely  a  more  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  capacity.  This  gives  us 
a  new  hope.  Again  we  examined  by  our 
roentgenograms  the  bones  of  retarded  chil- 
dren and  we  found  scars  and  marks  upon 
the  shafts  which,  by  patient  inquiry,  we 
learned  to  associate  with  minor,  remediable 
and  even  unnoticed  defects  in  health  and 
family  fortunes. 

The  reading  of  the  roentgenograms 
which  carry  this  tracery  of  fortune  is  a 
somewhat  technical  procedure,  but  it  is  not 
very  difficult.  Indeed  it  provides  the  ob- 
server with  a  thrilling  occupation  and  binds 
our  medical  and  sociological  investigations 
into  one  compact  study. 

Looking  over  our  records  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  instances  which  will  make  this 
discussion  clear.  Marian  is  a  little  girl  of 
three,  the  youngest  of  four  children.  Her 
father,  who  has  a  mental  age  of  eight 
years,  is  now  serving  a  penitentiary  term 
for  burglary.  Her  mother  is  struggling 
valiantly  to  keep  that  little  home  together 
on  $2.70  a  day  earned  in  a  Cleveland 
factory.  When  we  examined  the  roentgeno- 
grams of  this  child  we  found  the  bones  so 
full  of  scars  that  nothing  but  a  continuous 
experience  of  ill-health  and  inadequate 
nurture  could  account  for  her  dreadful 
developmental  mutilation.  The  social  record 
carries  us  no  farther  back  than  one  year. 
But  that  year  starts  with  measles,  rhinitis 
and  malnutrition.  During  the  ensuing 
twelve  months,  Marian  had  whooping- 
cough,  boils,  rashes  on  the  skin,  broncho- 
pneumonia,  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids. 
Almost  every  social  agency  in  town  has  seen 
her.  What  kind  of  future  lies  before  her?  I  shudder  with 
apprehension  at  the  thought  of  this  child  going  forward  to 
meet  life  so  crippled  and  broken,  wondering  the  while  at  the 
marvelous  vitality  which  can  go  through  this  experience  and 
survive  at  all. 

That  is  a  clear  record  of  the  influence  of  ill-health  upon 
developmental  progress.  But  ill-health  is  not  the  only  factor 
which  can  make  its  imprint  on  the  growth  record.  Here  is 
Ruth,  now  three  and  a  half,  living  with  her  mother,  a  woman 
of  courage  and  spirit.  Ruth's  nutrition  is  good.  She  has 
attained  average  height  and  weight  for  her  age.  But  in  her 
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•••••••9      bones  she  carries  the 

scar  of  some  deep 
wound  occurring 
when  she  was  two 
years  old.  And  this 
is  what  we  learn. 
The  father  had  been 
married  twice  be- 
fore, divorced  each 
time,  and  has  now 
married  Ruth's 
mother.  Ruth  her- 
self is  the  repre- 
sentation of  his, third 
family.  And  surely 
we  ought  to  do 
something  about 
that!  When  Ruth 
was  two  years  old 
her  father  deserted 
a  third  time  and  has 
not  been  seen  since. 
The  resulting  do- 
:  mestic  confusion 
marked  the  very 
Figure  1 .  X-ray  of  hand  from  boy  body  of  the  child.  Is 
six  months  old  (SS  989) .  Two  wrist  not  this  visiting  the 
cartilages  have  developed  bony  cen-  s[ns  Of  the  fathers 
ters  at  this  age.  Compare  figure  4  on  the  children  with 

a  vengeance?   If  we 

did  not  see  it  in  case  after  case  we  could  scarcely  believe  that 
sickness  of  the  spirit  could  leave  so  clear  a  trail. 

But  there  is  hope.  Give  the  child  a  fighting  chance  and  he 
will  outdistance  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Sorrow  and 
suffering  in  the  life  of  a  child  are  quickly  covered  up  by 

joy  and  slowly 
but  surely  the 
wounds  will  heal. 
Growth  in  height 
and  weight  again 
occurs.  The  de- 
fects are  made 
good  and  the 
skeleton  records 
the  restoration  of 
normal  develop- 
mental progress. 

It  is  the  young 
and  rapidly  grow- 
ing child  who  is 
most  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of 
sickness  and  mis- 
fortune. Let  me 
illustrate  this  by 
reference  to  a 
family  of  three. 
The  oldest,  a  boy 
of  eleven,  has  a 
development,  reg- 
istered in  his 
skeleton,  of 
twelve  and  a  half 
years.  His  height 
and  weight  con- 


Figure  2.    X-ray  of  hand  from  boy 

four  years  old  (SS  1665).   Five  wrist 

cartilages  have  now  developed  bony 

centers.    Compare  figure  4 


Figure  3.  X-ray  of  hand  from  boy  of  thir- 
teen years  (SS  359).  All  wrist  cartilages 
are  transformed  into  bone  at  this  age 


firm   his  skeletal 

record   which,  were 

it  not  for  the  birth 

certificate,  would 

make   us  doubt  the 

statement  of  his  age. 

Just  why  he  is  older 

than   his  years  does 

not  concern  us  now : 

it  is  often  a  familial 

characteristic  and 

we   shall    return   to 

that   problem    later. 

His  brother  is  nine. 

Developmentally 

and   in    his    growth 

he    is    not    so    far 

accelerated    as    the 

older  boy.   This  lad 

is  but  six  months  ad- 
vanced.    Something 

which  •  his     brother 

escaped  has  hit  him 

with     unmistakable 

directness.   There  is 

a   little  sister    of 

eight.      But   she   is 

small  and  very  much 

underweight.   Her 

skeleton    shows    her 

actually  retarded  in 

development.    Whatever  hit  her  younger  brother  has  played 

havoc  with  her. 
Now   this   is   the 

family  history.     A 

flighty  and  despond- 
ent mother  who  can- 
not listen  to  any 
helpful  advice.  A 

drunken  father.  A 
three-roomed  home. 
A  boarder.  Jeal- 
ousy and  threaten- 
ing with  ultimate 
tragedy  when  the 
little  girl  was  four 
years  old.  The 
boarder  shot  and 
killed.  The  father 
murdered  just  be- 
fore his  trial.  The 
mother  transferred 
at  her  own  request 
to  the  psychopathic 
hospital.  The  chil- 
dren thrown  on 
charity.  Marvelous 
human  vitality  by 
which  the  oldest 

child  escapes  the  in-  figure  4  x,ray  Oj  hand  from  boy 
jury  of  body  and  jour  ygars  (1950).  In  consequence 
soul  which  struck  Oj  Disease  contracted  early  in  life  the 
and  wounded  the  bones  are  abnormal  in  form  and  only 
younger  boy  and  two  wnst  cartilages  have  developed 
(Cont.  on  page  77)  bony  centers 
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Most  of  us  can  recall  the  days  of  the  traveling  phrenologist,  and  how  we,  awed,  went 
home  and  hopefully  felt  our  bumps.  Dr.  Gall  ( it  was  his  name — Franz  Joseph  Gall) ,  the 
originator  of  the  belief  that  talents  and  temperament  could  be  deduced  from  the  external 
appearance  of  the  sl^ull,  had  no  easy  time:  when  he  was  not  the  subject  of  ridicule,  he 
was  set  upon  as  an  atheist.  Rowlandson,  his  contemporary,  caricatured  him  a  number  of 
times.  Our  satirists  today  have  a  greater  respect  for  scientific  speculations.  Perhaps  a 
generation  that  has  learned  to  see  facts  supplant  marvels  is  wary  of  scoffing 


What  We  Call  Intelligence 


By  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 


fOME  writers  have  maintained  that  it  doesn't 
matter  what  we  call  intelligence.  We  may 
as  well  call  it  X  as  anything  else.  We  can 
measure  electricity,  the  argument  goes,  with- 
out knowing  the  nature  of  electricity;  just 
so,  we  can  measure  intelligence  without 
knowing  in  what  it  consists. 

This  argument  sounds  plausible  but  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  people  do  speculate  about  the  nature  of  intelligence, 
laymen  and  psychologists  alike ;  and  it  overlooks  the  further 
fact  that  our  conception  of  what  intelligence  is  has  a  marked 
influence  on  our  notion  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  of  what  it  is  good  for.  Our  interest  in 
intelligence  is  not  mere  idle  speculation.  The  nature  of 
intelligence  is  related  to  the  possibility  of  the  improvement 
of  intelligence.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  society  to  know  whether  intelligence  can  be 
improved,  and,  if  so,  how  it  can  be  improved.  The  improv- 
ability  of  intelligence  in  the  individual  is  consistent  with  some 
conceptions  of  intelligence  and  inconsistent  \vith  others.  If 
we  have  a  conception  of  intelligence  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  that  it  may  be  altered  by  education  or  other 
environmental  influences,  we  will  be  inclined  to  discount 
the  evidences  of  change  in  intelligence.  A  well-known  writer 
once  remarked,  after  listening  to  a  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  intelligence  of  a  number  of  children  had  been 
changed  by  their  home  and  school  environment,  "But,  in- 
telligence being  what  it  is,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
changed  by  the  environment." 

Our  thinking  about  the  nature  of  intelligence  often  ap- 
proaches suspiciously  close  to  begging  the  question.  We  in- 
sert the  idea  of  unalterability  into  our  conception  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  first  place  and  then  when  evidence  of  a  change 
in  intelligence  is  produced  we  conclude  that  our  measures 
must  have  included  some  other  ingredients  than  intelligence 
because,  forsooth,  intelligence  is  not  subject  to  change. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  review  briefly  the  history  of 
thought  on  this  matter.  The  conception  of  intelligence  as 
being  a  fixed  characteristic  of  the  individual,  unaffected  by 
the  conditions  which  surround  him  or  by  his  experiences  and 
activities,  has  several  roots.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  part  the 
outgrowth  of  the  denial  of  the  psychological  and  educa- 
tional theory  of  the  transfer  of  training,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  intelligence  is  a  kind  of  transfer  of  training.  It  is 
also  an  offshoot  of  that  form  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity 
which  holds  that  mental  and  physical  characteristics  as  they 
appear  in  the  mature  individual  are  inborn  and  determined 
by  inheritance.  In  regard  to  these  two  bases  of  a  conception 
of  fixed  intelligence  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  both  have 
been  shown  to  be  untenable  in  their  extreme  form.  We  are 
here  especially  interested  in  a  third  root,  namely,  the  inter- 
pretation of  intelligence  tests.  The  bearing  of  intelligence 
tests  on  the  interpretation  of  intelligence  merits  more  detailed 
comment. 

When  Binet  invented  the  first  serviceable  intelligence  test 
he  was  guided  in  his  work  by  the  practical  purpose  of  classi- 


fying children  according  to  their  general  intellectual  maturity 
and  their  ability  to  perform  scholastic  tasks.  He  apparently 
did  not  set  out  to  measure  a  fixed  entity,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  intelligence  existed  as  a  fixed  entity.  This  belief  grew  up 
in  the  minds  of  Binet's  successors.  They  noticed  the  fact 
that  scores  on  intelligence  tests  are  relatively  consistent  when 
the  tests  are  given  repeatedly  to  the  same  individual.  They 
concluded  that  the  tests  measured  inborn  and  native  capacity, 
and  then  began  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  nature  of  this 
native  capacity  might  be. 

The  descriptive  character  of  intelligence  was  variously 
thought  to  be  the  "power  of  good  responses  from  the  point 
of  view  of  truth  or  fact,"  the  "power  of  readjustment  to 
relatively  novel  situations,"  the  ability  to  carry  on  abstract 
thinking,  the  ability  to  make  associations  among  ideas  or  the 
ability  to  learn.  Whatever  the  description  of  the  ability 
might  be,  it  was  usually  conceived  to  be  an  inborn  ability  or 
capacity.  The  notion  that  these  abilities  are  inborn  does 
not  arise  from  the  essential  character  of  the  abilities  them- 
selves, but  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  they  were  regarded  as 
descriptions  of  intelligence  and  that  intelligence  had  come 
to  be  thought  of,  on  insufficient  evidence,  as  fixed. 

THIS  is  the  point  of  view  which  prevailed  when  recent 
investigations  of  the  influence  of  the  environment  on 
intelligence  contributed  new  evidence  and  required  a  reex- 
amination  of  the  current  beliefs  in  the  unalterable  character 
of  the  IQ.  It  now  appears  that  children  of  normal  parents 
who  are  deprived  of  the  usual  schooling  fall  progressively 
below  children  who  go  to  school,  on  intelligence  tests  as  well 
as  on  scholastic  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  children  of  in- 
digent and  irresponsible  parents,  who  ordinarily  test  about 
fifteen  points  below  the  average,  when  put  in  satisfactory 
homes  early  in  life  stand  about  as  high  on  intelligence  tests 
as  the  average  child.  Furthermore,  children  placed  in 
superior  homes  stand  decidedly  higher  than  do  those,  even 
members  of  the  same  family,  who  are  placed  in  less  favored 
homes.  Children  who  grow  up  in  communities  where  edu- 
cational and  social  advantages  are  well  developed  start  in 
infancy  at  the  same  level  as  children  in  communities  where 
provision  for  intellectual  development  is  meager,  but  out- 
strip their  less  favored  fellows  as  they  advance  in  years. 
Rural  students  who  enter  a  city  highschool  start  out  well 
below  their  urban  comrades  but  make  up  part  of  the  differ- 
ence before  they  graduate. 

Such  facts  as  these,  which  are  assuming  considerable  pro- 
portions, would  seem  to  constitute  reasonably  satisfactory 
evidence  that  intelligence  is  modifiable.  The  notion  that  it 
was  unchangeable  was  derived  in  large  measure  from  early 
findings  of  intelligence  tests.  When  now  the  scores  of  these 
same  tests  seem  to  be  influenced  by  education  and  environ- 
ment, one  might  suppose  the  evidence  of  the  modifiabTlity  of 
intelligence  to  be  as  good  as,  and  in  fact  better  than,  the 
earlier  evidence  of  its  fixity. 

But  this  is  not  the  reaction  we  commonly  meet.  The  most 
frequent  criticism  of  such  studies  as  have  been  mentioned 
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is  the  objection  that  perhaps  after  all  the  intelligence  tests  are 
defective  and  measure  something  else  besides  intelligence. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  gains  on  intelligence  tests 
can  be  accounted  for  in  specified  ways.  Quite  definite  amounts 
of  practice  effects  have  been  determined.  Such  gains  are 
regarded  as  errors  in  the  measurement  of  intelligence  and  it 
is  inferred  that  the  gains  are  all  of  this  sort.  In  other  words, 
the  part  of  the  test  which  is 
not  subject  to  change  is  a  true 
measure  of  intelligence  and 
the  part  which  is  subject  to 
change  measures  something 
else.  The  notion  of  fixed  in- 
telligence grew  out  of  the 
results  of  intelligence  tests, 
but  when  these  results  appear 
to  lead  to  a  different  concep- 
tion the  conception  resists 
change  and  the  tests  them- 
selves are  subjected  to  a  re- 
vised interpretation.  The 
conception  of  intelligence  has 
acquired  a  sanction  which  is 
independent  of  its  founda- 
tion, and  when  the  founda- 
tion is  removed  it  remains  suspended  without  any  visible 
means  of  support. 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus.  When  intelligence  tests 
were  first  used  the. scores  which  children  made  upon  them 
appeared  to  remain  stable  and  fixed  throughout  such  periods 
of  time  as  were  investigated.  From  this  apparent  fact  it 
was  inferred  that  intelligence  itself  remains  unchanged  and 
the  concept  of  a  fixed  intellectual  capacity  was  developed. 
When  the  preliminary  findings  on  the  tests  were  found  to 
be  in  error  and  marked  changes  in  test  scores  were  found  to 
occur,  the  fact  was  ascribed,  not  to  a  change  in  intelligence, 
but  to  error  in  the  tests.  Intelligence  came  to  be  thought 
of,  not  as  the  ability  which  is  represented  by  performance 
on  tests  or  some  other  type  of  performance  which  can  be 
investigated  and  described  by  empirical  methods,  but  rather 
as  some  sort  of  hypothetical  characteristic  of  the  individual's 
mental  make-up  which  remains  fixed  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  changing  experience  and  education.  This  hypo- 
thetical factor  of  intelligence  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions underlying  the  performance  of  intellectual  tasks.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  measured  in  its  pure  state  by  any  tests 
we  now  have,  because  the  scores  on  all  our  tests  are  subject 
to  change,  and  intelligence,  by  definition,  is  unchanging. 

We  may  next  inquire  what  there  is  about  the  notion  of 
intelligence  which  makes  it  seem  necessary  to  regard  it  as 
unchangable  and  whether  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be 
so  regarded. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  notion  that  intelligence  is  nec- 
essarily fixed  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  accidents  of  lan- 
guage and  of  the  imagery  which  is  associated  with  it.  It  is 
common  practice  to  designate  abilities  which  are  believed 
to  be  determined  largely  by  inheritance  as  capacities.  Thus 
intelligence  is  described  as  intellectual  capacity.  The  term 
capacity  brings  to  mind  the  image  of  a  vessel  which  holds  a 
specified  amount  of  material.  This  figure  is  sometimes  act- 
ually used  to  describe  intelligence,  as  when  it  is  remarked 
that  you  cannot  put  two  quarts  of  information  into  a  mind 
of  one-quart  capacity.  Assuming  the  pertinence  of  this  figure, 
a  mind  having  a  capacity  of  one  quart  might  be  partly  full 


A  drawing  from  Professor  Edinger's  album   (1886),  repro 
duced  in  Die  Kari\a.tv,r  und  Satire  in  der  Medizin 


or  completely  full,  but  there  would  be  a  definite  limit  to  what 
it  could  hold,  and  when  this  limit  was  once  reached  its  pos- 
sibilities of  development  would  be  exhausted.  The  capacity 
of  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  measured,  albeit  with  only  ap- 
proximate accuracy,  by  intelligence  tests. 

This  terminology  and  figure  of  speech  may  serve  a  purpose 
as  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  describing  intelligence,  but  it 

is  at  best  very  crude  and  in- 
accurate; and  it  is  a  positive 
menace  when  it  serves  to 
crystallize  opinion  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  intelligence 
and  the  possibility  of  its  mod- 
ification. It  is  one  thing  to 
conclude  from  direct  evidence 
that  there  exists  a  character- 
istic or  set  of  characteristics 
in  the  organism  that  is  con- 
stant throughout  life,  or  even 
to  set  up  an  hypothesis  that 
such  a  characteristic  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
observed  facts.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  however,  to 
hold  to  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
intelligence  because  we  have  grown  used  to  thinking  of  it 
in  terms  which  suit  the  idea.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
is  what  most  of  us  have  done. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest  other  ways 
of  thinking  about  intelligence  to  conform  to  the  observed 
fact  that  intellectual  performance  varies.  A  conception  which 
fits  the  facts  must  account  both  for  individual  differences 
and  for  the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  individual's  own 
performance  as  a  result  of  specific  influences.  An  impartial 
survey  of  the  evidence  does  not  justify  us  in  attributing  the 
individual's  ability  wholly  to  education  or  early  influences 
any  more  than  in  denying  to  these  any  effect.  In  fact  inborn 
differences  are  probably  considerably  greater  than  those 
which  are  due  to  environment.  But  we  do  not  need  to  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  relative  weight  to  be  assigned  to  these 
two  factors.  All  we  need  to  do  to  serve  our  present  purpose 
is  to  provide  for  both  of  them. 

THE  nature  of  intelligence  is  sometimes  thought  of  in 
terms  of  psychology  or  of  behavior  and  sometimes  in 
terms  of  physiology.  In  terms  of  psychology  intelligence  is 
described  as  consisting  of  those  activities  and  mental  pro- 
cesses which  we  regard  as  intelligent.  The  descriptive  ac- 
count may  develop  into  a  systematization  of  the  observed 
facts  and  a  derivation  of  principles  and  generalizations.  But 
in  such  cases  we  are  still  dealing  with  facts  of  observation. 
The  physiological  theories  of  intelligence,  on  the  other  hand, 
depart  more  widely  from  facts  of  observation  and  deal  more 
largely  with  remote  inferences  from  the  facts.  When,  for 
example,  Spearman  advances  the  physiological  hypothesis 
that  intelligence  is  measured  by  the  store  of  nervous  energy 
available  to  the  individual  he  is  admittedly  offering  an  ex- 
planation of  chiefly  theoretical  import.  Similarly  Thorn- 
dike's  hypothesis  that  intelligence  is  based  on  the  total  number 
of  neural  associations  which  can  be  formed  in  the  individual's 
nervous  system  concerns  the  underlying  condition  of  in- 
telligence but  not  the  nature  of  intelligence  itself.  The  same 
applies  to  Lashley's  studies  of  the  relation  of  the  total  amount 
of  brain  substance  to  the  ability  to  learn. 
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These  theories  and  findings  might,  if  they  are  accepted, 
predispose  one  to  the  view  that  the  individual's  maximum 
intellectual  performance  is  a  relatively  fixed  quantity,  but 
there  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  this  is  not  the  best  source 
of  information  on  the  problem.  First,  our  knowledge  of  the 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  its  relation  to  in- 
telligence is  less  direct  than  is  our  knowledge  of  intellectual 
performance  itself.  Second,  even  if  we  should  accept  the  ap- 
parent implication  of  some  of  these  theories  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  nervous  system  does  set  somewhere  a  limit  to 
the  individual's  intellectual  performance,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  such  a  limit  constitutes  an  effective  bar  on  the 
improvement  of  one's  intellectual  performance.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  test  that  we  have  devised  or  could 
devise  gives  an  indication  of  where  this  limit  is  set.  There 
may  be  vast  unrealized  possibilities  in  every  individual.  All 
\ve  can  measure  is  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  has 
realized  his  possibilities,  not  the  portion  which  may  be  as 
yet  unrealized. 

WE  turn  then  to  a  more  direct  answer  to  our  question, 
what  do  we  mean  by  intelligence?  Intelligence  may  be 
described  in  brief  as  the  ability  and  perhaps  the  disposition 
to  perform  certain  specified  types  of  activity.  It  does  not 
include  all  kinds  of  ability  but  only  certain  kinds.  The 
distinction  between  intellectual  and  non-intellectual  abilities 
will  be  drawn  in  a  moment.  The  inclusion  of  dispositions 
is  made  for  several  reasons.  The  effectiveness  of  intellectual 
activities  depends  on  certain  dispositions  which  are  closely 
associated  with  intellectual  abilities  as  well  as  on  the  abil- 
ities themselves.  In  our  tests  of  intelligence  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  one  and  the  other.  Along 
with  the  development  of  intellectual  abilities  has  gone  the  de- 
velopment of  corresponding  intellectual  dispositions  appropri- 
ate to  them.  However,  abilities  are  primary  and  dispositions 
secondary,  and  abilities  represent  the  core  of  intelligence. 

Intelligence  is  observed  and  measured  only  by  recording 
and  estimating  the  merit  of  its  manifestations.  We  form  the 
idea  of  intelligence  by  observing  a  variety  of  activities,  dis- 
tinguishing between  successful  and  unsuccessful  activities,  and 
distinguishing  further  between  the  kinds  of  success  which 
are  to  be  attributed  to  intelligence  and  those  which  are  due 
to  other  kinds  of  abilities. 

Some  types  of  abilities  which  are  necessary  for  successful 
activity  would  hardly  be  included  in  any  notion  of  intelli- 
gence. For  success  in  some  types  of  achievement  muscular 
strength  is  of  prime  importance,  but  this  is  clearly  outside  the 
realm  of  the  intellectual.  It  is  not  quite  so  evident  that  keen- 
ness of  senses  or  quickness  and  accuracy  of  movement  should 
be  ruled  out.  They  may  sometimes  be  contributing  factors 
in  intellectual  attainment.  But  it  seems  best,  for  several 
reasons,  to  exclude  them  too.  Tests  of  these  abilities  show 
that  they  have  little  correlation  with  success  in  complex 
activities,  such  as  academic  scholarship.  Human  beings,  who 
are  certainly  more  intelligent  than  lower  animals,  may  be 
inferior  to  them  in  sensory  and  motor  abilities.  Sensation  and 
movement  are  important  in  dealing  directly  with  the  phy- 
sical world.  The  genius  of  man,  however,  consists  in  the 
development  of  an  indirect,  and  in  the  long  run  a  more  ef- 
fective, way  of  dealing  with  the  world.  In  this  indirect 
way  man  uses  ideas.  Intelligence  lies  in  this  realm  of  ideas. 

Intelligence,  then,  consists  primarily  in  the  ability  to 
think,  and  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  an  indi- 
vidual is  measured  by  the  effectiveness  of  his  thinking.  In 


thinking  we  rearrange  the  world  of  things  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  our  senses,  and  in  so  doing  formulate  ideas 
and  principles.  One  side  of  this  process  is  analysis,  selecting 
some  particular  aspect  of  the  surroundings  and  giving  espe- 
cial attention  to  it.  The  other  side  is  recognizing  relations, 
or  thinking  relations  which  extend  beyond  things  which  are 
perceived  by  the  senses.  Thus  we  recognize  relations  of 
identity  or  similarity,  of  incongruity  or  oppositeness,  of 
greater  or  less,  of  proportionality,  of  quality  in  general,  of 
classification,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  so  on.  We  describe  a 
person's  ability  to  think  by  saying  that  he  can  put  two  and 
two  together.  The  genius  is  the  person  who  can  see  relations 
which  are  so  out  of  the  ordinary  or  appear  to  be  so  remote 
that  they  do  not  occur  to  average  persons.  His  operation 
is  no  different  in  kind,  however,  from  everyday  thinking. 

If  this  is  what  we  mean  by  thinking,  our  next  problem  is 
to  determine  how  we  measure  the  quality  of  thinking.  What 
is  the  distinction  between  poor  or  ineffective  thinking  and 
good  or  effective  thinking?  There  are  several  distinctions. 
One  obvious  mark  of  good  thinking  is  quickness  or  speed. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  person  who  can  perform  a 
given  intellectual  task  more  rapidly  than  another  is  the  more 
effective.  This  characteristic  is  commonly  represented  in  in- 
telligence tests  by  the  imposition  of  a  time  limit  on  the  com-, 
pletion  of  the  test.  A  second  mark  is  the  directness  and  ac- 
curacy of  thinking.  In  some  cases,  as  in  mathematical 
thinking,  accuracy  is  an  obvious  requirement.  In  others  it 
is  not  so  easily  measured,  but  it  is  nonetheless  important.  A 
third  characteristic,  which  is  perhaps  more  questionable  but 
probably  ought  to  be  included,  is  the  range  of  problems  which 
can  be  dealt  with  effectively.  A  person  whose  ability  is  rather 
narrowly  specialized  may  be  said  to  be  less  intelligent  than 
is  one  who  is  equally  competent  in  a  large  variety  of  fields. 
There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  of  such  specialization,  and 
hence  this  element  may  be  included  pending  further  investi- 
gation. Finally  the  degree  of  intelligence  depends  on  the 
degree  of  difficulty  or  complexity  of  the  problems  with  which 
one  can  deal  successfully.  Difficulty  may  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  persons  who  can  perform  a  task 
and  complexity  probably  represents  the  chief  cause  of 
difficulty. 

TF  intelligence  consists  primarily  in  these  or  similar  char- 
acteristics of  thinking  can  we  draw  any  inference  con- 
cerning its  improvability?  Such  an  inference  should  not  be 
substituted  for  actual  evidence  that  intelligence  does  or  does 
not  improve.  It  should  be  used  only  as  a  possible  antidote 
to  the  common  conception  which  predisposes  many  people 
against  the  acceptance  of  evidence  when  it  is  presented,  and 
as  a  rational  or  at  least  conceivable  explanation  of  improve- 
ment when  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  it  takes  place. 
It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  intellectual  training  may 
improve  intelligence  as  it  has  been  defined.  The  pace  of  the 
mental  operations  may  very  well  be  influenced  by  practice, 
and  mental  alertness  probably  varies  considerably  with  ap- 
propriate training.  The  accuracy  and  facility  with  which  one 
thinks  is  doubtless  affected  by  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
attention ;  and  while  mind-wandering  or  concentration  are 
doubtless  governed  in  part  by  the  emotions  they  probably 
are  also  subject  to  control  which  can  be  built  up  by  training. 
Effective  thinking  may  be  promoted  by  the  acquisition  of 
general  or  special  forms  of  technique.  The  recognition  of 
common  fallacies,  such  as  that  of  begging  the  question,  may 
set  up  danger  signals  and  steer  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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George  Clark  in  The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

"You  see,  professor,  you  can  hardly  classify  him  as  you 
would  a  less  talented  child." 


C.  D.  Batchelor  in  The  New  York  Evening  Post 

"I  expected  a  boy.     But  anyway,  Doc,  that's  the 
color  1  wanted." 


Lewis  Baumer  in  Punch 

PHOTOGRAPHER:     "Hm — it  ma\es  rather  a  stiff  composition.     You  — 
er — haven't  a  third  by  any  chance?" 


¥ 


E    HAVE    NO     ROWLANDSON     OR    DAUMIER,    BUT- 


Evans  in  The  London  Bystander 


FIRST  MAIDEN  AUNT:     "To  thin\  that  those  young  persons  and  their  \ind 

represent  the  motherhood  of  the  future." 
SECOND  MAIDEN  AUNT:   "Tes,  my  dear,  but,  than\  goodness,  not  very  often." 


Frank  R.  Grey  in  Punch 

EXPLORER  (having  omitted  to  glance  at  the  screen)  : 
"Here  you  see  me  studying  the  chimpanzee  which 
misguided  scientists  erroneously  declare  to  be  the 
forefather  of  man." 


William  Steig  in  The  New  Yorker 

"Don't  bother  me!     I  don't  \now  nothing  about  sex" 


The  Pattern  of  Personality 


By  ABRAHAM  MYERSON 


ERSONALITY  is  the  organizing  of  the 
mental  life  of  the  individual  into  a  com- 
pound  pattern  made  up  of  his  powers  of 
thinking,  feeling  and  doing.  Just  as  a  pic- 
ture  has  its  artistic  value  not  through  color, 
form,  or  pattern  but  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  qualities  so  that  something  new  and  beautiful 
is  added  to  the  world,  so  personality  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
feeling,  intelligence,  and  act  but  is  a  function  of  the  inter- 
action of  these  phases  of  mentality.  Thus  the  types  of  per- 
sonality become  almost  infinite  as  we  combine  the  many 
grades  and  specialties  of  emotion,  intelligence,  will,  and  act. 
For  example,  the  whole  personality  may  be  centered  in  a 
successful  drive  around  some  point  of  superiority,  such  as  a 
special  beauty,  agility,  strength,  or  intellectual  capacity,  just 
as  it  may  be  wrecked  around  some  point  of  inferiority,  some 
excessive  feeling,  aberrant  instinct,  or  focal  failure  of  in- 
hibition. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  personality  is  laid  down  by  hered- 
ity, that  what  we  achieve  in  the  organization  of  our  trends 
is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  our  germ  plasm.  This  must 
be  true.  We  cannot  reach  what  we  have  not  the  capacity  to 
reach,  but  the  direction  and  form  of  our  trends  are  given  by 
the  environment  and  we  can  never  tell  while  viewing  any 
individual  characteristic  how  far 
its  nature  has  been  determined 
by  heredity  and  how  big  a  part 
environment  has  played.  Feeling, 
thought,  and  deed  are  social  prod- 
ucts and  are  not  created  in  a 
vacuum.  Each  individual  is  born 
into  a  home,  a  race,  a  nation,  and 
a  time,  and  from  the  start  of  his 
life  there  is  a  determined,  even 
fierce,  pressure  put  on  him  to 
mate  him  feel,  think,  and  act  in 
conformity  with  the  large  and 
small  groups  with  whom  he  is  in 
contact;  to  inhibit  in  him  those 
trends  which  are  out  of  line  with 
theirs,  to  foster  those  which  are 
approved.  To  say  that  environ- 
ment is  not  hugely  important  in 
the  evolution  of  personality  is  to 
state  that  the  home,  the  school, 
the  pulpit,  the  book,  the  news- 
paper, the  friend  and  the  foe,  the 
judge,  prison,  law  and  religion, 
tradition,  social  approval  and  dis- 
approval, praise  and  blame — to 
say  nothing  of  the  economic 
structure,  the  climate  and  the 
food — are  not  of  importance.  For 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  en- 
vironmental forces  operating 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
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making  and  marring  personality,  organizing  and  disorganiz- 
ing it. 

To  keep  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  I  must  leave  out 
of  account  the  details  of  the  subject  and  state  briefly  some 
general  governing  principles  which  can  be  verified  by  the 
simplest  and  most  everyday  observations. 

The  first  of  these  general  principles  is  the  organic  founda- 
tion of  personality.  Personality  results  from  the  interaction 
of  nervous  centers,  viscera,  and  internal  glands.  Even  from 
the  muscles  and  joints  flows  an  inner  stream  helping  to  cre- 
ate mood  and  action.  Every  case  of  myxodema  (i.  e.,  of 
deficient  thyroid  secretion)  eloquently  proclaims  the  organic 
nature  of  personality.  Every  brain  injury  and  disease  con- 
firms this  thesis.  The  strong  hold  which  alcohol  and  other 
chemical  agents  have  upon  the  life  and  habits  of  man,  scorn- 
ing laws  and  prohibition,  rests  on  the  organic  chemistry  of 
personality.  Men  drink  that  they  may  think,  feel,  and  act 
differently  than  is  their  wont;  that  they  may  throw  off  one 
personality  for  another.  The  most  idealistic  philosopher  de- 
nies the  validity  of  his  belief  of  the  independence  of  person- 
ality when  he  takes  a  cup  of  coffee  to  renew  his  energies  or 
takes  a  laxative  pill  in  the  correct  belief  that  a  sluggish  bowel 
is  impairing  his  zeal  and  optimism.  Those  who  have  seen  a 
normal  child  change  from  amiability  and  conformity  to  an 

Apache  after  an  attack  of  en- 
cephalitis know  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  personality  is  organ- 
ically based  and  that  the  environ- 
ment can  mar  it,  regardless  of 
its  hereditary  capacities. 

The  second  general  principle 
is  what  I  can  best  state  in  a  neg- 
ative way  as  the  "illusion  of  in- 
dividuality;" the  belief  that  one 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  his  skin.  This  illusion 
is  created  by  the  naive  experiences 
of  the  child,  who  comes  to  the 
conclusion  quite  naturally  that 
the  skin  is  the  outer,  because  it 
is  the  visible,  boundary  of  the 
self.  The  physical  facts  of  life 
contradict  this  illusion  most  em- 
phatically. Could  one  see  oneself 
as  he  really  exists,  one  would  see 
a  stream  of  gases  passing  from  the 
environment  into  the  innermost 
recesses,  into  every  cell  of  the 
organism,  becoming  a  part  of 
that  organism,  exploding  the  tis- 
sues and  then  passing  out  in  a 
reverse  stream  of  gases  back  to 
the  environment.  If  we  visualize 
the  process  of  eating  for  what  it 
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corporated  through  the  magic  of  the  green  leaf 
into  the  tissues  of  plants  and  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals so  that  in  reality  eating  becomes  the  in- 
corporation of  Nebraska,  of  Brazil,  of  China, 
of  California  to  say  nothing  of  the  farms  nearer 
home,  into  ourselves. 

What  is  true  in  a  physical  sense  is  just  as 
true,  though  not  so  easily  verified,  of  our  men- 
tal selves.  Language  in  its  aspects  of  speech 
and  writing  have  hugely  extended  the  environ- 
ment of  man  so  that  we  now  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  dead  and  the  distant  as  well 
as  of  our  contemporaries  and  neighbors ;  so  that 
heaped  up  stores  of  knowledge  become  impor- 
tant environmental  facts  in  respect  to  their  ac- 
cessibility and  non-accessibility  to  us.  Certainly 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  if  there  are 
schools  in  a  community  which  permit  me  to 
pass  along  from  one  stage  of  knowledge  to  an- 
other, because  if  there  are  no  schools,  I  can 
only  acquire  the  knowledge  that  is  borne  by 
word  of  mouth;  i.  e.,  I  am  illiterate.  Books 
are  not  only  informative;  they  direct  purposes, 
they  organize  thought,  emotion,  and  deed.  A 

book  may  bring  me  into  such  a  contact  with     fRE  DREAM  RIDE 
someone  long  since  dead  that  I  will  inhibit  my  . 
instincts,  recreate  my  purposes  and  profoundly  alter  my  emo- 
tional responses.    One  need  only  cite  the  Bible. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  constant  passage  of  the  environ- 
ment through  us  in  the  form  of  the  views  and  attitudes,  the 
knowledge  and  personalities  of  the  people  we  meet  and  the 
people  we  read  or  hear  about.  How  deeply  such  a  book  as 
Plutarch's  Lives  has  affected  mankind  can  never  be  known 
but  its  accessibility  and  non-accessibility  was  critical  in  the 
fate  of  many  personalities.  The  praise  or  blame  of  those 
around  us  may  whittle  down  a  trend  until  it  disappears  or 
may  fan  into  life  and  full  vigor  an  attitude  or  aptitude. 
Thus  each  personality  becomes  permeated,  created  and  recre- 
ated, by  the  feeling,  the  thoughts  and  the  deeds  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  nature  of  the  specific  environment  to 
which  each  of  us  is  subjected  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
evolution  and  organization  of  our  nature. 

This  communicability  of  personality,  I  believe  is  of  special 
importance  with  regard  to  the  emotional  life  of  man  or  to 
use  a  broader  term,  the  effective  life.  Sympathy  and  antip- 
athy are  constantly  present  in  human  emotions.  Each  of  us 
is  immersed,  so  to  speak,  in  an  emotional  pool.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  our  life  that  emotional  pool  is  the  home,  and  the 
home  may  create  unhappiness,  ease,  freedom,  inferiority  feel- 
ing, fear,  rebellion  and  a  dozen  and  one  states  of  feeling  of 
profound  importance  in  the  determining  of  the  future  of  the 
individual.  In  the  later  days,  there  is  a  spread  of  emotion 
which  makes  it  of  importance  to  us  all  when  any  group  in  the 
community  is  depressed  or  oppressed.  There  is  a  spread  of 
feeling  from  slum  to  palace  whereby  the  misery  of  one  be- 
comes the  ennui  and  the  unrest  of  the  other. 

In  a  more  direct  and  detailed  way  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tional life  of  the  home,  the  character  of  the  psychological 
pool,  as  one  may  call  the  home,  is  from  all  we  can  see  and 
learn  of  tremendous  importance  as  it  interpenetrates  the  per- 
sonality of  the  child.  Even  the  accidental  contacts,  those 
which,  so  to  speak,  are  unpredictable  and  unavoidable,  are 
of  more  influence  than  they  have  been  credited  with.  By  an 
accident  of  a  physical  kind,  one  may  step  from  security  and 
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health  to  insecurity  and  illness.  By  an  accidental  contact  of 
a  psychological  type,  one  may  be  swept  out  of  the  accustomed 
normal  channels  for  the  personality  into  disaster.  Conversely 
an  accidental  contact  may  arouse  dormant  power  of  the  per- 
sonality and  bring  it  into  peace  and  usefulness. 

Habit  formation  is  in'  a  large  measure  laid  down  by  the 
environment,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  energy  flows  is 
in  a  large  measure  environmental.  Mankind  lives  in  a  com- 
munity, which  as  our  civilization  has  developed  instruments 
of  transportation  and  intercommunication,  has  made  us  more 
compact.  This  compactness  has  made  us  more  of  an  organ- 
ism so  that  each  individual  is  now  subject  to  far  more  in- 
fluences directing  his  personality  than  ever  before.  In  other 
words,  the  environment  has  become  infinitely  larger  and  more 
potent  with  the  advancement  of  culture  and  the  development 
of  the  machine  age. 

A>  one  walks  the  streets  of  a  city  like  Chicago,  a  very 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  creation  of  personality  is  evident.  One  sees 
transplanted  Slavic  peasants,  to  take  one  immigrant  type, 
stalwart,  heavy  featured,  settled  in  their  beliefs  and  in  their 
ways,  living  with  little  of  broad  environmental  interest, 
leading  a  parochial  existence,  carrying  on  under  the  influence 
of  age-old  traditions — and  then  one  sees  their  American- 
born  descendants,  alert,  nervous,  unsettled  in  tradition,  liv- 
ing the  typical  American  life  of  seeking  excitement  and  ad- 
vancement, as  different  from  their  ancestors  as  an  American 
is  different  from  a  peasant  in  some  Polish  village.  The  same 
change  can  be  seen  in  the  American-born  descendant  of  the 
Irish  peasant  and  the  American-bred  descendant  of  a  Ghetto 
dweller. 

This  brings  into  the  situation  such  questions  as  whether 
or  not  woman  is  different  from  man  psychologically  and  in 
personality  through  the  biological  differentiation  of  sex  or 
because  of  different  breeding  and  training.  I  cannot  answer 
this  question.  Undoubtedly  biological  differentation  is  asso- 
ciated with  fundamental  psycho-  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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The  Drift  of  the  Social  Sciences 


By  DONALD  SLESINGER 


DOT  long  ago  in  an  educational  discussion  a 
distinguished  biologist  referred  to  the  "real 
sciences"  and  the  "other  sciences"  in  the 
casual  manner  of  one  making  a  generally 
accepted  statement  of  fact.  Those  of  us  rep- 
resenting the  "other  sciences"  were  a  little 
surprised,  but  the  discussion  had  ended  before  we  were 
ready  to  voice  our  protest.  As  we  walked  along  the  Midway 
we  wondered  just  what  our  protest  would  have  been — how 
we  could  have  justified  our  claim  to  the  term  science  in  the 
eyes  of  our  tough-minded  colleagues  with  their  tangible 
nerve-muscle  preparations  and  test  tubes,  with  their  labo- 
ratory-controlled conditions.  We  found  ourselves  a  little 
on  the  defensive,  a  little  inferior  feeling,  a  little  desirous 
of  justifying  our  work  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  our 
colleagues.  We  made  an  effort  to  become  precise,  objective, 
to  define  terms  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  to  reduce 
theories  to  graphic  and  mathematical  form.  But  the  com- 
mendable effort  did  not  quite  seem  to  work.  There  was 
an  element  of  surprise  that  made  our  predictions  fall  far 
short  of  perfection.  Each  of  our  social  units  seemed  to  be 
an  aggregate,  the  nature  of  which  we  did  not  quite  under- 
stand. The  gland  of  some  individual  we  had  no  interest  in 
was  always  kicking  up  and  influencing  the  behavior  of  a 
group  we  were  interested  in,  in  an  unexpected  way.  We 
sat  on  a  bench  in  Jackson  Park,  looked  across  the  lake  and 
speculated. 

It  required  a  bit  of  history  to  understand  the  social 
scientist's  passion  for  science  and  at  the  same  time  his 
inadequacy  as  a  scientist.  Not  so  very  long  ago  any  reputable 
worker  in  the  non-practical  social  field  would  have  called 
himself  a  social  philosopher  rather  than  a  social  scientist. 
He  would  have  painted  a  rational  picture  of  society,  and 
would  have  spent  much  time  trying  to  understand  intel- 
lectually both  the  origin  of  society  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  traveling.  His  subject  matter  was  largely  the  social 
philosophy  that  preceded  him,  which  he  attempted  to  eval- 
uate critically,  adding  to  it  a  constructive  note  or  two 
before  his  labor  also  became  part  of  the  great  subject  matter 
of  the  field.  Actual  human  experience  of  a  day-to-day  va- 
riety had  only  an  incidental  place  in  this  philosophic  fabric. 
Unconsciously  the  philosopher  was  influenced  by  the  civiliza- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself ;  sometimes  his  theories  were 
uncannily  practical;  but  that  was  due  more  to  keenness  of 
intuition  than  saturation  with  data. 

For  what  Sherwood  Anderson  would  call  some  obscure 
reason,  thought  about  society  left  the  logical  altitude  of 
philosophy  and  came  rapidly  into  the  market-place,  where 
social  reformers,  muckrakers  and  distinguished  novelists  had 
been  laboring  and  accomplishing  much  in  a  practical  way. 
They  had  built  up  a  body  of  data  accurate  in  spirit  and 
useful  in  persuading  the  public  that  there  were  social  ills 
that  needed  attention.  Practical  reforms  in  society  and 
government  followed  their  revelations  and  gave  them  a 
specious  sense  of  certainty. 

While  few  scientific  claims  were  seriously  urged   (except 


for  purposes  of  propaganda)  by  these  social  thinkers,  their 
activities  were  upsetting  to  more  rigorous  minds  and  helped 
to  bring  them  into  popular  disrepute.  At  the  same  time 
the  way  was  paved  for  a  more  experiential  attack  on  all 
the  problems  of  society.  The  social  disciplines  were  slowly 
struggling  out  of  the  armchair  into  the  field.  The  fact 
that  this  intellectual  change  occurred  when  American  uni- 
versities were  increasing  both  in  number  and  size  and  re- 
quired new  personnel  in  large  numbers  may  help  to  explain 
the  next  phase  of  what  we  can  now  call  the  social  sciences. 
With  empiricism  in  the  saddle,  university  faculties  in  the 
social  sciences  attracted  great  numbers  of  preachers,  social 
workers,  social  reformers  who  were  driven  from  more  prac- 
tical pursuits  either  through  intellectual  interest  or  tem- 
peramental inability  to  put  themselves  across  in  a  world 
of  people.  The  attitude  of  these  new  recruits  was  essentially 
wholesome ;  theorizing  was  repugnant  to  them ;  they  wanted 
to  get  the  facts  and  were  willing  to  keep  their  noses  pretty 
close  to  the  ground  in  order  to  do  so.  They  observed,  took 
notes,  compared.  They  tried  to  be  objective,  to  rule  out 
personal  bias,  to  consider  the  experiences  of  others  as  well 
as  their  own.  They  collected  industriously,  everlastingly, 
what  they  called  the  facts  clustering  about  the  problems 
they  were  studying.  They  even  wrote  books. 

~*HE  collection  of  so-called  facts  proceeded  at  such  a 
J.  rapid  pace  that  it  became  necessary  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide the  field  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  clearly  and 
consecutively  about  the  accumulated  data.  The  study  of 
man  became  economics,  sociology,  government,  anthropology  ; 
economics  became  taxation  and  other  things ;  taxation  divided 
itself  until  it  was  possible  to  be  an  expert  in,  let  us  say, 
special  assessments,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  economics  and  none  of  the  other  social  sciences. 

If  there  were  many  evils  attendant  upon  specialization, 
some  good  came  of  it  as  well.  When  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  cover  an  entire  field  it  was  possible  to  think 
all  around  a  given  portion  of  it.  Careful  attention  to  detail 
made  the  inadequacy  of  data  apparent;  the  specialist  knew 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  prediction,  knew  how  far  he  was  from 
anything  remotely  resembling  social  control.  He  began  to 
feel  that  if  he  was  going  to  get  anywhere  he  would  have 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  methods  by  which  he  collected 
and  manipulated  his  data;  he  would  have  to  create  tech- 
niques suitable  to  the  subject  matter  under  consideration. 

We  were  ruminating,  that  evening  by  the  lake,  rather 
than  developing  a  thesis  and  it  seemed  to  us,  in  casting  a 
sweeping  eye  over  the  universe  under  discussion,  that  the 
growth  of  technique  had  been  circular  or  rather  spiral,  since 
the  point  to  which  it  was  returning  was  different  from  the 
point  it  started  from.  There  was  observation,  increasingly 
refined,  but  never  reaching  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Com- 
parative observations  acquired  a  certain  verisimilitude  which 
was  due  largely  to  the  limitations  of  language  and  hence 
deceptive.  Then  there  was  the  case  method  coming  over 
partly  from  social  work — partly  from  a  scientific  world  that 
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THE  DRIFT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


was  putting  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  individual.  It 
was  possible  to  say  for  physical  science  that  "The  great 
change  which  has  come  over  physics  in  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  studying  the 
behavior  of  vast  crowds  of  atoms  and  molecules  and  en- 
deavoring from  the  study  to  deduce  the  property  of  the 
individual,  we  concentrate  more  and  more  on  the  individual 
and  try  to  deduce  the  probable  behavior  of  the  crowd." 
The  case  method  in  sociology  was  the  analogue  of  that. 

By  itself  this  method  was  only  partially  satisfactory  and 
led  to  insight  rather  than  scientific  truth.  It  needed  check- 
ing, comparing,  and  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  indi- 
viduals studied,  needed  that  checking  and  comparing  in  in- 
numerable cases.  Statistical  methods  soon  came  to  be  widely 
applied ;  indeed  to  many  they  were  the  core  of  social  science 
method.  We  get  back  to  where  we  started,  however,  when 
statisticians  become  sophisticated  and  discover  that  their  co- 
efficients are  of  no  greater  value  than  the  original  observa- 
tions. Gross  inaccuracies  are  not  to  be  ironed  out  by  the 
multiplication  of  inaccurate  observations.  Observations  must 
be  further  refined,  must  reach  a  point  where  they  have  the 
objective  verifiability  of  the  data  of  physical  or  biological 
science.  This  latest  development  in  method  is  only  beginning 
and  a  long  time  will  elapse  before  it  bears  fruit.  When  it  does, 
however,  the  drift  toward  science  will  be  almost  complete. 

Almost,  but  not  quite.  There  is  still  one  more  hurdle 
that  the  social  scientist  will  have  to  meet  before  he  becomes 
completely  scientific.  He  will  have  to  divorce  himself  from 
therapeutic  criteria."  Too  often  his  researches  have  a  thera- 
peutic aim  in  view,  an  objective  he  wishes  to  achieve.  The 
very  term  social  problem  means  not  an  intellectual  prob- 
lem for  a  social  scientist  to  solve,  but  an  evil  for  a  social 
reformer  to  overcome.  The  research  is  just  an  attempt  to 
discover  a  method  by  which  a  condition  can  be  ameliorated 
or  wiped  out.  While  this  may  be  highly  satisfactory  for 
social  progress,  it  comes  pretty  close  to  being  fatal  for  social 
science.  The  investigator  arranges  conditions  in  order  to 
bring  about  his  objective,  and  when  that  is  achieved,  as  it 
frequently  is,  he  is  satisfied  that  his  experiment  is  complete 
and  that  he  has  uncovered  a  behavior  sequence.  And  his 
joy  in  accomplishment  obscures  the  fact  that  the  result  may 
have  been  obtained  by  factors  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge, 
just  as  a  physician's  cure  may  have  little  to  do  with  his 
treatment.  Social  science  shares  with  medical  science  the 
necessity  of  having  to  free  itself  of  the  desire  to  do  good 
and  of  measuring  its  success  by  the  amount  of  good  accom- 
plished. The  medical  sciences  are  only  recently  beginning 
to  abandon  the  therapeutic  aim  in  research.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  younger  social  scientists 
find  themselves  still  slightly  hampered  by  an  attitude  grow- 
ing not  out  of  this  subject  matter,  but  out  of  the  personnel 
attracted  to  the  field  during  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
research  when  welfare  was  more  important  than  truth. 

WHILE  the  division  of  the  social  science  field  into  more 
or  less  minute  disciplines  has  been  methodologically 
important,  it  has  been  a  little  unfortunate  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  problems  social  scientists  had  to  face.  As 
a  result  of  that,  in  several  centers  cooperative  research  has 
been  experimented  with  in  the  hope  that  it  might  supplement 
the  minute  work  of  individual  investigators.  The  University 
of  Chicago  has  been  a  pioneer  in  that  field,  and  because  it 
happened  to  be  at  hand  the  evening  we  were  settling  all 
the  problems  of  social  science  in  Jackson  Park,  we  considered 


it  in  some  detail.  As  far  back  as  1923  a  group  of  social 
scientists  at  the  University,  stimulated  by  President  Burton 
and  Professor  Small,  undertook  to  focus  their  efforts  on 
the  processes  of  urban  life.  Taking  the  city  as  their  labo- 
ratory, they  planned  a  series  of  studies,  none  of  which  could 
be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  a  single  discipline,  some 
of  them  requiring  the  combined  aid  of  all  of  the  social 
disciplines.  Just  as  in  elementary  education  attention  has 
been  shifting  from  the  old  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to 
projects  requiring  the  combination  of  different  types  of 
knowledge,  so  here  the  emphasis  shifted  from  research  in 
economics,  or  political  science  or  sociology,  to  studies  of  the 
city,  the  family,  or  personality.  It  may  be  instructive  to  see 
some  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  groups  of  research  workers 
combine  efforts  to  throw  light  upon  a  common  problem. 

THE  personality  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
grew  out  of  the  interests  of  members  of  several  de- 
partments in  aspects  of  human  personality.  They  had  been 
working  individually  from  the  sociological,  from  the  psycho- 
analytical, from  the  physiological  points  of  view  without 
bringing  their  work  to  any  focus  and  without  attempting 
to  secure  comparable  data  in  the  several  fields.  They  met 
at  first  simply  as  a  conference  group  and  after  a  year  or  so 
of  discussion,  formulated  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  study 
of  personality  which  included  all  the  interests  represented 
in  the  University.  When  the  Social  Science  Research  Build- 
ing was  built  in  1929  a  personality  laboratory  was  set  aside 
to  be  developed  and  exploited  under  the  auspices  of  this 
committee.  At  present  it  is  working  with  a  variety  of 
techniques,  psychological  tests,  psychoanalytic  interviews, 
physiological  and  bio-chemical  studies  of  a  small  group. 
The  same  measurements  are  made  on  as  many  members  of 
the  group  as  will  cooperate.  The  group  at  present  is  too 
small  for  statistical  purposes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two  of  exploratory  research,  a  series  of 
hypotheses  will  be  formulated  which  can  be  tested  out  on 
a  statistical  group.  At  present  the  personality  committee  is 
an  all-star  troupe,  conferring,  comparing  notes  on  the  same 
individual,  developing  and  testing  hypotheses,  but  not  mak- 
ing any  attempt  to  cast  their  material  in  final  form.  Per- 
haps for  that  very  reason  the  committee  is  able  to  function 
on  a  democratic  basis. 

Another  kind  of  cooperative  research  is  typified  by  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  war.  Again,  as  in  the  personality 
field,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  variety  of  techniques  and 
to  evaluate  data  from  a  number  of  different  backgrounds. 
The  group  studying  the  causes  of  war  met  for  a  period  just 
as  the  personality  committee  did,  discussed  their  material 
and  prepared  a  five-year  plan  of  cooperative  research.  They 
employed  anthropologists,  psychologists,  political  scientists, 
historians  and  sociologists,  covering  war  and  the  attitudes 
toward  it  from  every  conceivable  angle.  The  research  is  now 
ending  its  fourth  year  and  the  problem  of  the  integration 
of  a  vast  amount  of  material  has  to  be  met  by  this  com- 
mittee. The  separate  researches  have  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  experts  in  the  particular  disciplines  within  which 
the  research  project  fell. 

The  problem  of  extracting  the  meat  out  of  these  discrete 
enterprises  is  extraordinarily  difficult  and  probably  cannot  be 
solved  democratically.  The  committee  therefore  decided  for 
next  year  to  make  the  experiment  of  turning  over  all  of  the 
material  to  a  single  worker  who  will  make  his  own  synthesis 
and  prepare  a  final  report  of  the  (Continued  on  page  So) 
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WELL-KNOWN  astrologer  is  reported  to 
have  received  70,000  letters  in  one  week  from 
the  radio  audience.  This  number  is  some  four 
or  five  times  as  many  letters  as  is  received  by 
a  president  of  the  United  States  upon  elec- 
tion. The  revival  of  an  ancient  and  primitive 
practice  among  our  supposedly  enlightened  twentieth-century 
populations  through  the  agencies  of  such  modern  scientific 
inventions  as  the  radio  and  the  talking  picture  suggests  in- 
teresting reflections.  So  far  there  has  been  no  recrudescence 
of  the  art  of  foretelling  events  by  looking  into  the  entrails 
of  chickens,  but  perhaps  that  is  more  suited  to  a  rural  culture 
with  domesticated  animals. 

The  return  to  such  practices  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  waning  of  the  scientific  attitude  despite  the 
taint  of  magic  that  has  been  associated  with  them  in  the  past. 
The  spirit  of  science  is  that  of  the  search  for  new  knowledge 
by  methods  of  measuring  relationship.  Those  who  consult 
the  horoscope  are  looking  for  new  knowledge  about  their 
particular  selves,  and  they  are  doing  it  by  methods  of  predict- 
ing relationship  which  they  think  reliable.  This  being  so, 
then  their  attitudes  is  all  right,  but  their  methodology  is  bad. 
A  significant  aspect  of  the  scientific  attitude  is  the  concep- 
tion of  determinism.  For  instance,  when  the  statement  is 
made  that  two  blue-eyed  parents  can  have  only  blue-eyed 
children,  there  are  many  persons  without  the  true  scientific 
attitude  who  develop  just  a  little  touch  of  rebelliousness; 
although  they  probably  would  not  feel  so  at  the  statement 
that  a  hen  cannot  hatch  a  chicken  out  of  a  duck's  egg.  De- 
terminism seems  to  limit  the  power  of  some  miracle-making 
deity  or  divine  force  that  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  little 
jrown-eyed  baby  to  parents  with  blue  eyes. 

A  fundamental  antagonism  to  the  scientific  attitude  is 
mysticism,  which  thrives  in  the  realm  of  the  unknown.  But 
as  science  adds  new  knowledge  to  our  accumulating  stock  of 
information,  it  penetrates  this  region  of  the  unknown,  and 
pushes  its  boundaries  further  back.  It  would  seem  that  we 
ought  to  welcome  this  conquering  of  the  unknown  with  the 
glorious  enlightenment  it  brings.  We  do  like  the  enlighten- 
ment, but  some  of  us  do  not  like  the  determinism,  because  it 
cuts  down  the  more  or  less  unbound- 
ing  nature  of  hope,  of  faith,  of 
belief. 

Science  as  a  servant  to  humanity  is 
an  attractive  idea,  but  science  as  a 
dictator  to  the  human  will  is  rather 
unwelcome.  One  who  can  topple  over 
science,  the  dictator,  usually  gets  ap- 
plause. Such  no  doubt  is  one  factor  in 
explaining  the  remarkable  popularity 
among  the  demos  of  Einstein  •whom 
only  twelve  persons,  it  is  said,  can 
understand.  For  did  he  not  take  a  fall 
out  of  Newton,  the  very  symbol  of 
scientific  determinism?  Now  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  fads  and 
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fashions  of  science  and  think  of  the  religious  rock  of  ages. 
While  science  cuts  down  the  so-called  freedom  of  the  will, 
there  are  compensatory  advantages  in  the  form  of  more 
effective  tools  for  power  and  service.  In  the  old  South  there 
used  to  be  a  class  of  white  people  called  "po'  white  trash" 
by  the  Negroes  because  of  their  thriftlessness  and  lack  of 
enterprise.  These  dwellers  in  the  slums  of  the  villages  were 
dealt  with  by  moral  procedures  and  their  failure  was  thought 
to  be  a  moral  failure,  a  lack  of  will.  While  they  served  as 
very  good  illustrations  for  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday  school, 
it  is  doubtful  if  exhortation  ever  did  much  good.  Science 
discovered,  however,  that  these  unfortunates  had  long,  white 
worms  hooked  into  the  interior  walls  of  their  intestines, 
which  were  sucking  away  their  energy.  A  dose  of  thymol 
was  found  to  be  more  effective  than  an  appeal  to  the  will. 
Narrowing  the  •  range  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  this 
case  by  scientific  discovery,  brought  a  tool  of  control  fand 
was  a  gain  to  humanity. 

THE  advance  of  science  in  the  material  world  has  been 
wonderful.    Astrology  became  astronomy.    Alchemy  be- 
came chemistry.    And   now  science  looks   at   people.    Will 
politics  become  political  science? 

Determinism  in  human  affairs  is  the  result  of  two  forces, 
that  of  heredity  and  that  of  culture,  for  the  forces  of  climate 
are  little  variable  from  decade  to  decade.  It  seems  to  be 
a  never-ending  discussion  as  to  how  much  of  our  personality, 
of  our  behavior,  is  due  to  heredity  and  how  much  to  environ- 
ment. Here  are  two  monozygotic  twins  who  are  operated 
on  for  appendicitis  on  the  same  day,  and  the  victory  of 
heredity  seems  complete.  But  here  is  a  sociologist  who  shows 
us  a  local  area  within  a  great  city  where  there  is  always 
such  and  such  a  percentage  of  juvenile  delinquents,  no  mat- 
ter what  race  happens  to  be  living  within- this  area;  and  that 
when  these  races  move  out  into  other  and  better  areas  the 
percentage  of  delinquency  is  greatly  lowered  or  drops  to 
zero,  depending  on  the  locality  into  which  they  move.  And 
the  victory  of  culture  seems  complete. 

A  score  of  years  ago  our  institutions,  our  wars,  our  labor 
troubles  were  seen  as  the  result  of  instincts,  inherited  in- 
stincts. Now  we  wonder  whether  there 
are  any  human  instincts,  and  if  so  we 
wonder  what  they  are ;  and  our  institu- 
tions, our  wars  and  our  labor  troubles 
are  seen  as  the  particular  conditioning 
of  our  reflexes,  that  is  to  say  habit,  the 
learning  process,  institutions  or  culture. 
And  no  doubt  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion  between  heredity  and  culture  will 
be  pushed  back  and  forth  like  a  foot- 
ball through  the  centuries  to  come  un- 
less more  new  discoveries  pose  an  en- 
tirely different  set-up.  For  the  moment 
it  appears  that  much  of  the  truly  hered- 
itary disposition  of  man  within  limits 
is  rather  modifiable.  So  that  while  he- 
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In  control  on  a  sea  of  circumstance 


redity  is  a  tre- 
mendously power- 
ful  determining 
force,  astound- 
ingly  so,  yet  with- 
in certain  limits 
culture  is  all 
powerful.  For  in- 
stance, heredity 
plays  no  role  in 
determining  the 
language  we 
speak.  That  last 
sentence  will 
probably  start  the  argument  all  over  again  whereas  the  pur- 
pose was  to  omit  from  the  present  paper  a  discussion  of  he- 
redity without  passing  judgment  and  to  proceed  at  once  to 
direct  attention  to  culture. 

Science  has  not  pushed  back  the  boundaries  of  the  un- 
known very  far  in  culture  as  yet.  So  that  there  are  still 
a  good  many  pseudo-magical  practices  going  on.  And  where 
other  events  occur  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  causes,  we 
speak  of  fate,  of  luck,  of  chance.  There  is  thus  a  lot  of 
gambling  on  life.  We  feel  that  what  we  are  and  what  we 
do  depends  upon  circumstance.  We  are  in  the  clutch  of 
circumstance. 

The  unknown  does  not  always  mean  mysticism.  When 
a  coin  is  tossed  and  heads  come  up,  we  do  not  necessarily 
see  anything  mystical  about  such  an  event ;  although  gamblers 
as  a  rule  believe  in  luck  with  a  touch  of  mystery  about  it. 
When  heads  come  up  on  the  toss  of  a  coin,  we  do  not  know 
the  particular  combination  of  causes  that  produces  the  event, 
but  we  assume  that  there  are  causes  that  could  be  measured 
if  we  possessed  the  proper  technique.  These  causes  may  be 
in  the  balance  of  the  coin,  the  molecular  activity  of  the  metal, 
air  currents,  the  angle  at  which  it  went  into  the  air,  or 
others.  The  causes  are  many,  minute,  and  for  the  present 
unmeasurable.  Under  such  circumstance  we  speak  of  the 
causes  as  being  chance,  deterministic  nevertheless.  So  life  is 
filled  with  chance,,  with  circumstance. 

Science  looks  at  people  and  all  too  frequently  sees  them 
in  the  clutch  of  circumstance,  because  it  sees  too  dimly. 
Until  science  makes  more  progress  in  the  study  of  society, 
life  will  be,  too,  much  like  the  flip  of  a  coin.  Sometimes 
heads  will  come  up,  and  sometimes  it  will  not  come  up. 

The  forces  of  culture  that  shape  our 
destiny  may  be  classified  into  two  great 
groups.  The  first  are  those  that  mold 
us  when  we  are  young  and  make  us 
what  we  are.  The  second  are  the  events 
of  life  that  play  upon  us  after  our  char- 
acters are  formed  and  make  or  mar 
our  fortunes. 

The  first  group  we  feel  are  very  im- 
portant in  molding  our  personality; 
but  this  is  a  supposition.  We  really 
know  very  little  about  it.  The  hypo- 
thesis, however,  is  that  much  that  was 
formerly  called  heredity  is  probably  at- 
tributable to  early  environmental  in- 
fluences. An  American  child  trans- 
planted at  birth  into  France,  grows  up 
a  Frenchman.  If  transplanted  into 


Iceland,  he  becomes  an  Icelander.  Whether  a  child  may  be 
a  poet  or  a  scientist,  an  adventurer  or  a  deacon  depends  upon 
the  events  of  the  first  weeks  of  his  life.  Even  if  this  theory 
is  true,  we  may  still  be  skeptical  as  to  whether  a  culturist 
or  behaviorist  can  turn  the  trick  of  making  any  baby  into 
an  artist,  any  more  than  a  gambler  can  make  a  coin  come 
heads  up.  And  then  the  theory  may  not  be  wholly  true. 
Perhaps  hereditary  constitutional  factors  help  to  make  us 
introverts  or  extraverts  as  truly  as  the  environment  of  in- 
fancy. But  we  are  sure  that  the  early  environment  of  in- 
fancy helps  to  make  the  constitution.  If  the  water  and  the 
products  of  the  soil  are  lacking  in  iodine  all  the  compensatory 
mechanisms  of  the  child's  body  can  hardly  make  up  for  this 
lack.  If  the  thyroid  is  thus  susceptible  to  environment,  may 
not  also  be  the  pituitary,  so  effective  in  growth  and  sex,  and 
the  adrenals,  so  significant  for  energy  and  courage,  and  the 
others  be  similarly  affected? 

Science  is  beginning  to  tell  us  about  the  glands  of  internal 
secretion.  So  also  within  the  past  score  of  years  it  has  dis- 
covered the  vitamins,  or  rather  is  discovering  them.  And  so  we 
give  our  babies  a  synthetic  vitamin  D,  called  viosterol,  and 
tomato  juice  is  added  along  with  spinach  to  the  child's  diet. 


Science  conquers  the  unknown 


AVD  within  the  same  period  science  has  discovered  the 
"only  child."  He  may  be  a  genius  or  he  may  be  a 
neurotic  but  he  is  not  so  likely  to  be  ordinary.  Science  has 
not  yet  told  us  clearly  how  we  can  tell  whether  his  name 
will  be  in  Who's  Who  or  on  the  register  of  a  hospital  ;  but 
then  we  have  only  just  learned  that  there  are  such  things 
as  only  children. 

Then  there  are  oldest  children  and  youngest  children.  If 
the  oldest  children  are  more  radical,  or  more  jealous,  or 
more  responsible,  and  if  the  youngest  children  have  more 
inferiority  complexes,  are  these  not  the  products  of  early 
cultural  influences? 

Furthermore,  psychiatrists  are  telling  us  that  whether  a 
person  can  develop  a  neurosis  or  not  is  determined  by  the 
time  he  is  five  years  old.  It  may  be  that  emotional  life  is 
over-stimuteted  and  too  particularistically  conditioned  by 
over-fond  parents  or  playmates  in  this  age  of  childless  mar- 
riages. And  does  the  reading  of  fiction  and  imaginative 
literature  fostered  so  much  by  our  schools  and  libraries  for 
children  make  difficult  for  them  the  appreciation  of  the 
dividing  line  between  reality  and  unreality?  If  these  assump- 
tions are  true,  it  is  high  time  we  were  learning  something 
more  about  them,  since  about  one  in 
twenty  of  our  highschool  boys  and  girls 
in  New  York  State  will  be  in  an  insane 
asylum  some  time  before  they  die. 

Then  there  are  the  child  clinics  de- 
veloped since  the  War,  with  their 
measuring  instruments  and  their  scien- 
tific technique,  that  are  telling  us  much 
about  how  characters  are  made.  Here 
is  a  child  that  is  thrown  with  smaller 
or  weaker  or  younger  children.  He  is 
more  successful  in  taking  away  from 
the  others  the  candy  or  toy  that  he 
wants.  The  recording  instruments  of 
these  trained  observers  show  in  sta- 
tistical form  how  many  times  per  hour 
and  per  day  this  act  of  aggrandizement 
is  repeated.  And  with  a  little  multipli- 
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cation  \ve  can  estimate  the  repetition  within  a  year.  With 
perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  repetitions  within  the  early  years, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  an  aggressive  disposition  is  formed  ? 

It  may  appear  to  us  now  as  accident  or  circumstance  that 
we  are  shy  or  aggressive,  imaginative  or  matter-of-fact,  hot- 
tempered  or  docile,  but  with  the  development  of  science  in 
the  field  of  child  study  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
or  even  within  the  past  decade,  who  shall  say  that  it  will 
always  be  a  matter  of  chance  like  the  roll  of  the  dice?  Al- 
most surely  science  will  have  told  us  within  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  or  even  within  the  next  ten  years  what  are  some 
of  these  more  important  influences  that  mold  modifiable 
infants  into  this  or  that  personality,  and  the  measure  and 
degree  with  which  they  operate. 

The  determinism  of  science  in  this  field  ought  not  to  be 
feared,  for  the  possibilities  of  control 
and  power  are  enormous.  But  to  parents 
who  are  drifting  on  the  sea  of  circum- 
stance, it  will  bring  a  responsibility 
that  is  somewhat  awesome  to  con- 
template. 

The  second  group  of  cultural  in- 
fluences that  science  is  trying  to  fathom 
are  those  that  we  live  in  as  adults.  As 
we  near  the  close  of  our  physical 
growth,  our  character  and  personality 
become  less  and  less  subject  to  change. 
They  never  cease  to  undergo  some 
change;  but  as  we  approach  adulthood 
the  changes  are  of  less  and  less  signifi- 
cance. We  may  undergo  so  great  a 
change  as  being  cured  of  a  neurosis, 
but  even  psychoanalysis  changes  our  personality  little. 

As  adults  with  characters  formed  we  live  in  a  world 
where  the  events  of  life  are  of  great  significance  for  our 
welfare  if  not  for  our  personality.  We  may  go  bankrupt  or 
we  may  make  a  fortune.  We  may  go  to  war  or  cultivate  our 
vineyard.  We  may  choose  an  occupation  that  is  favorable 
to  our  temperament  or  one  that  is  hard  and  forbidding. 
The  future  holds  uncertainties  for  us.  We  may  travel  and 
see  the  world ;  we  may  end  in  the  gutter. 

IS  science  conquering  this  realm  of  the  unknown  ?  Is  fate 
being  brought  under  control  ?  Here  again  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  social  change. 
Who  can  say  when  the  next  great  war  will  occur?  And 
when  it  does  occur,  who  can  say  what  governments  and  in- 
dustrial systems  may  be  revolutionized  and  what  social  events 
will  follow  in  its  wake? 

We  have  only  to  look  at  what  is  happening  to  our  religious 
life  and  to  the  codes  of  ethical 'behavior  to  feel  again  how 
uncertain  is  our  knowledge  in  this  realm  of  the  more  or  less 
unknown.  Will  the  church  administer  only  to  our  persona! 
spiritual  needs  or  will  it  guide  us  as  a  leader  in  social  move- 
ments ?  There  are  many  prophets  to  tell  us  what  the  church 
is  going  to  do  and  what  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be, 
but  their  prophecies  are  conflicting,  and  who  is  to  tell  us 
which  is  right?  Similarly,  other  fields  of  activity,  our  conduct 
in  business  practices,  in  sexual  behavior,  in  disrespect  for  the 
law  seem  chaotic  and  confused.  At  least  there  is  not  that 
clear  precision  that  we  expect  to  come  from  the  guidance  of 
science.  It  is  a  real  question  as  to  how  much  effective 
guidance  we,  with  a  given  personality,  can  expect  in  the 
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changing  economic  and  social  events  of  life.  For  the  moment 
again  chance  seems  to  be  the  arbiter  in  much  of  life.  Yet 
the  record  of  the  past  few  decades  is  not  one  wholly  of  dis- 
couragement. 

For  one  thing,  the  hazard  of  many  childhood  diseases  and 
of  the  contagious  diseases  in  general  have  pretty  well  been 
eliminated.  We  can  almost  count  on  not  dying  from  small- 
pox, even  if  we  have  no  such  assurance  as  regards  cancer. 
But  then  cancer  is  fortunately  largely  an  affliction  of  age. 
Famine,  a  scourge  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  no  longer  feared  in 
the  Occident,  thanks  to  the  growth  of  transportation  systems. 
As  to  economic  welfare,  hard  times  can  be  expected  about 
every  three  years  unless  we  learn  some  means  of  controlling 
the  business  cycle.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  did  not 
even  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  business  cycle.  We 
knew  there  were  panics  and  of  course 
that  frequently  there  were  hard  times. 
But  the  regularity  about  it  that  there 
now  appears  to  be  was  unknown.  It  is 
true  business  cycles  are  not  regular  like 
the  tides,  and  they  vary  in  intensity. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  our  last  period  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  that  in  perhaps  from  two  to 
four  years  from  now  we  shall  have  to 
have  large  public  relief  for  those  of  the 
wage-earners  who  are  laid  off  from 
work.  And  that,  at  that  time,  not  only 
will  the  employes  suffer  but  there  will 
also  be  businesses  going  into  bankruptcy 
and  banks  failing.  We  know  some- 
thing about  the  business  cycle  but  not 
enough  of  the  exact  reliable  knowledge  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  science. 

However,  the  knowledge  of  how  the  economic  system 
works  is  accumulating.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  success 
met  within  the  past  decade  in  eliminating  waste.  We  could 
hardly  have  so  succeeded  without  measurement  recorded  in 
statistics. 

A  good  deal  has  been  learned  about  money  and  credit 
since  the  years  preceding  the  War.  If  credit  and  money  in- 
crease faster  than  production  there  is  an  impetus  to  good 
times.  In  many  European  countries  this  lever  was  actually 
used  as  an  instrument  of  control.  It  got  out  of  hand  in 
Germany,  was  employed  perhaps  badly  in  England,  but 
worked  rather  well  in  France.  In  the  United  States  it  ap- 
pears that  our  production  increases  about  four  per  cent  a 
year,  but  apparently  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  to  regulate 
the  credit  supply  accordingly.  Perhaps  if  we  did  we  might 
even  expect  to  eliminate  the  business  cycle.  This  is  an  age 
in  which  we  talk  of  planning  and  control.  This  very  at- 
mosphere of  control  and  planning  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  science  is  attacking  the  unknown  in  social 
and  economic  life. 

Much  is  known  about  population  also.  The  chances  of 
death  are  figured  out  mathematically  for  each  age,  for  both 
sexes,  for  different  localities,  and  something  is  known  of 
these  chances  by  occupational  classes.  We  know  that  our 
deathrate  cannot  go  much  lower  and  that  it  will  certainly 
become  greater  in  the  next  few  years  to  come,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  onward  march  of  medical  progress  will  con- 
tinue. The  deathrate  will  rise  because  of  changes  in  the  ages 
of  the  population.  There  will  be  larger  and  larger  proper- 
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tions  of  old  people,  which  is  a  fact  itself  not  without  social 
consequences.  It  may  increase  the  conservatism  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  but  it  will  surely  raise  the  problem  of  how  to 
care  for  these  older  people,  who  will  live  mostly  in  cities 
where  there  is  little  space  and  whose  few  children  will  be 
scattered  to  the  places  where  they  are  likely  to  find  the  most 
jobs  and  the  best. 

This  same  changing  age  distribution  of  the  population 
means  that  the  birthrate  will  fall  even  more  than  would  be 
expected  by  the  diffusion  of  contraceptive  techniques  alone. 
Indeed,  even  now  with  a  stabilized  age  distribution,  one 
hundred  girl  babies  will  be  replaced  by  only  about  one  hun- 
dred other  girl  babies — not  more.  These  trends  of  births 
and  deaths  enable  one  to  see  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
population  will  be  lessening.  In  fact,  three  of  four  popula- 
tion experts  count  upon  a  stable  population  of  about 
175,000,000  in  the  United  States  in,  say,  the  last  quarter 
of  the  present  century. 

AND  so  there  are  other  illustrations  of  how  reliable 
knowledge  is  being  discovered  about  the  social  system 
by  patient  research  workers.  'But  in  conclusion  it  is  desirable 
to  mention  one  other  very  significant  factor  which  brings 
a  certain  amount  of  light  to  the  study  of  social  problems, 
but  also  shows  very  clearly  some  of  the  uncertainties  that 
beset  us.  This  is  the  increasingly  powerful  factor  of 
mechanical  inventions. 

The  course  of  .the  whole  of  civilization  is  affected  by 
technological  progress  which  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  in- 
vention and  scientific  discovery.  Fortunately  science  has 
something  to  tell  us  about  the  history  of  material  culture. 
It  began  in  the  old  stone  ages  with  a  few  flaked  tools.  After 
long  stretches  of  time  a  new  improvement  or  a  new  inven- 
tion leading  to  a  new  tool  would  be  made— and  (this  is  the 
important  point)  it  would  not  be  lost  but  would  be  added 
to  the  existing  stock.  Sometimes  there  was  a  replacement. 
Stone  tools  are  no  longer  used,  for  instance.  But  in  general 
there  was  an  accumulation. 

With  more  tools  and  more  technological  knowledge,  more 
inventions  were  possible  and  they  were  made  more  frequently. 
So  today  we  have  huge  accumulation  of  material  culture 
and  knowledge  pertaining  thereto.  There  seems  to  be  a 
functional  relationship  between  the  existing  amount  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  tools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  number 
and  frequency  of  inventions  on  the  other,  a  relationship  not 
unlike  that  between  principal  and  interest  in  compound  in- 
terest. We  invent  more  because  we  have  more  with  which 
to  invent. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
technological  development.  This  makes,  it  would  seem,  the 
prospects  of  a  destruction  of  civilization  very  remote  indeed. 
(For  an  explanation  of  those  who  see  a  collapse  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  psychiatrist,  it  is  suspected,  is  needed  rather  than 
the  economist  or  sociologist.)  The  curve  of  increasing  in- 
ventions has  been  fairly  steadily  upward  since  the  beginning 
it  is  thought,  even  through  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  decline  of 
Greece  and  through  the  Dark  Ages,  with  perhaps  some  un- 
dulation for  the  world  as  a  whole,  of  course.  The  decline 
of  art  and  philosophy,  the  disorganization  of  a  particular 
government,  or  the  change  in  codes  of  moral  conduct,  how- 
ever upsetting  to  those  who  experience  them,  are  not,  of 
course,  the  destruction  of  civilization. 


More  and  more  inventions  seem  to  be  the  proper  deduc- 
tion from  the  analysis  of  the  past.  These  ought  to  mean  a 
higher  material  welfare  as  long  as  our  natural  resources  hold 
out,  which  in  general  they  probably  will  for  the  next  few 
hundred  years,  and  provided  Malthus'  dire  predictions  about 
population  do  not  come  true,  and  they  probably  will  not  as 
we  are  approaching  a  stationary  population  of  a  rather  small 
number  in  the  United  States. 

This  increasing  knowledge  of  material  culture  also  opens 
up  new  realms  of  the  unknown  upon  which  science  as  yet 
throws  little  light.  These  are,  first,  the  social  consequences 
which  these  inventions  occasion  and,  second,  what  new  in- 
ventions may  be  expected. 

• 

THE  social  effects  of  inventions  are  in  reality  the  problems 
of  adjusting  man  to  his  environment,  an  environment 
which  is  too  often  thought  of  in  terms  of  climate  and  geog- 
raphy but  which  is  really  one  of  a  huge  rapidly  changing 
material  culture.  The  adjustment  to  some  of  these  inven- 
tions occasions  little  difficulty,  as  for  instance  the  safety  razor ; 
but  to  others,  as  for  instance  the  tin  can,  the  consequences 
are  far  reaching  and  profound.  What  a  time  man  has  had 
trying  to  adjust  himself  to  steam !  How  shall  society,  and 
religion,  and  ethics,  and  education  make  its  adjustment  to 
the  contraceptive  ?  It  seems  very  difficult  to  foresee  the  con- 
sequences of  these  inventions.  Very  few  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  effects  of  the  radio,  of  the  automobile,  of 
liquid  air,  of  the  x-ray  were  foreseen.  Industry,  home,  the 
family,  cities,  rural  life,  religion,  education  are  all  being 
affected.  If  science  would  reduce  the  role  of  circumstance 
in  life,  it  must  show  us  the  consequences  of  the  new  inven- 
tions that  are  influencing  many  aspects  of  our  culture  so 
rapidly  and  so  frequently. 

And  of  course  it  should  tell  us  what  the  new  inventions 
are  to  be.  But  this  seems  not  a  very  realistic  expectation  to 
entertain.  Shall  we  send  mail  to  Europe  by  rockets?  Shall 
we  utilize  the  sun's  rays  directly  for  making  power?  Will 
facsimile  radio  production  do  away  with  the  postal  service  ? 
Shall  we  print  our  newspapers  by  radio?  Will  the  telhar- 
monium  supplant  the  orchestra?  Will  wood  be  the  source 
of  supply  for  our  breakfast  food  ?  Will  televox,  the  mechan- 
ical man,  become  our  servant?  Can  we  keep  ourselves  warm 
by  short-length  radio  waves  and  thus  discard  clothing  and 
eliminate  heating  of  our  houses  in  winter? 

These  questions  all  concern  inventions  that  are  realities 
today,  that  is,  inventions  that  have  been  demonstrated  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  unknown  inventions  of  the  future  are 
beyond  imagination,  not  to  mention  prediction. 

THE  record  of  science  as  it  deals  with  the  social  life  of 
peoples  has  been  truly  remarkable  as  one  looks  back  over 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  pushed  back  the  bounds 
of  the  unknown  and  eliminated  some  of  the  hazard  of  life. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  has  shown  us  limits  to  our  hopes 
and  dreams  beyond  which  we  may  not  expect  to  go.  Science 
has  helped  to  show  us  what  we  do  not  know  and  as  one  con- 
templates the  things  not  yet  known,  the  events  we  cannot 
predict,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  shall  be  victims  of  circum- 
stance for  some  time  to  come.  Yet  it  is  fascinating  to  spec- 
ulate on  just  how  much  science  may  discover  for  us  within 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  It  will  probably  be  startling 
in  quality  and  in  quantity. 
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OF  all  social  problems  the  latest  to  receive 
scientific,  or  even  semi-scientific,  attention 
are  the  two  that  are  of  the  most  funda- 
mentally vital  importance.  These  are  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  people  who  com- 
pose the  society  itself. 

Quality,  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  man's  reflective  con- 
sideration of  himself,  has  simply  been  taken  for  granted.  It 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  very  character  of  peoples  that 
they  should  consider  themselves,  each  one  respectively,  as  the 
finest  examples  of  the  human  race  to  be  found  anywhere. 
At  one  extreme  is  the  common  example  of  the  primitive  tribe 
whose  name  for  itself  is  identical  with  the  word  for  "men." 
A  visiting  stranger  inquiring  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  told, 
"We  are  The  Men."  The  implication  is  that  all  other 
tribes  are  something  less  than  men.  At  the  other  extreme 
is  the  modern  super-patriot,  typified  in  this  country  by  the 
one-hundred-per-cent  American.  This  attitude  underlies  a 
large  part  of  international  relations  and  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  international  friction. 

As  regards  differences  in  quality  among  the  members  of 
the  same  people  or  group,  these  have  been  largely  unperceived 
or  ignored.  At  least  there  has  not  been  any  notion  that  any- 
thing could  be  done  about  them.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
what,  in  ordinary  phraseology,  are  called  innate  or  inborn 
qualities.  They  are  really  "in-conceived"  qualities.  They 
are  the  traits  that  are  determined  by  the  germ  plasm  con- 
tributed by  the  two  parents  to  the  original  embryonic  cell. 
It  is  to  these  traits  exclusively  that  I  propose  to  confine  my- 
self in  the  following  pages. 

Primitive  man  of  course  knew  nothing  about  heredity  or 
genetics — in  fact,  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  knew  anything 
about  propagation  in  any  of  its  primary  aspects.  Conse- 
quently the  notion  of  any  possibility  of  control  of  these  fea- 
tures of  himself  and  his  fellows  never  occurred  to  him. 
Whatever  he  did  in  the  way  of  modifying  or  improving  his 
external  or  internal  make-up  was  achieved  either  by  the  appli- 
cation of  environmental  influences  in  those  ways  which  are  the 
essence  of  education,  or  else  by  the  crudely  mechanical  meth- 
ods of  tattooing,  scarring, 
knocking  out  teeth  and  in 
other  ways  producing  effects 
that  were  distinctly  charac- 
teristic of  the  tribe.  These 
methods,  we  now  believe, 
could  have  no  effect  on  those 
basic  traits  to  which  I  have 
referred,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  next  generation  is  con- 
cerned. Such  methods  have 
to  be  repeated  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  and  at 
best  are  effective  only  within 
narrow  limits. 

It  remained  for  Sir  Fran- 


cis Gallon  to  develop  in  any  comprehensive  way  the  idea 
that  social  procedures  could  be  inaugurated  which  would 
result  in  a  cumulative  improvement  of  the  basic  character- 
istics within  which  education  is  restricted  and  upon  which 
alone  it  can  work.  The  method  was  to  be  an  arrangement 
of  matings  in  such  ways  as  would  tend  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  offspring  of  parents  whose  innate  traits  were  socially 
desirable,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  opposite  type, 
and  perhaps  in  addition  to  promote  certain  specially  favor- 
able combinations  of  traits  which  would  result  in  types 
superior  to  any  previously  known. 
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"I/  only,"  laments  the  pathetic  little  creature, 
had  been  consulted" 
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OT  that  Gallon's  proposals,  put  forward  through  the 
latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  by  any 
means  the  first  conception  of  such  a  notion.  For  centuries 
past  an  occasional  penetrating  intellect  had  perceived  the 
possibility  of  applying  to  human  beings  some  of  the  breed- 
ing principles  that  had  become  familiar  in  the  handling  of 
domestic  animals.  Thus  Campanella,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  earlier,  in  his  description  of  his  fanciful  City  of  the 
Sun,  had  observed  that  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  city  was 
Love,  and  then  remarked,  "Love  is  foremost  in  attending  to 
the  charge  of  the  race.  He  sees  that  men  and  women  are  so 
joined  together  that  they  bring  forth  the  best  offspring.  In- 
deed, they  laugh  at  us  who  exhibit  a  studious  care  for  our 
breed  of  horses  and  dogs,  but  neglect  the  breeding  of  hu- 
man beings." 

This  lineal  descent  of  eugenics,  the  science  of  human 
breeding,  from  the  experience,  principles  and  practical  tech- 
nique of  animal  breeding  was  inevitable,  but  it  has  involved 
some  serious  and  in  many  respects  unfortunate  consequences. 
It  took  the  science  of  biology  generations  of  herculean  effort, 
first  to  demonstrate  that  the  human  body  was  in  all  essen- 
tials similar  to  those  of  lower  animals,  and  then  to  win  pop- 
ular approval  of  the  handling  of  human  bodies,  for  certain 
purposes,  just  as  prosaically  and  objectively  as  other  animal 
bodies.  Furthermore,  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  full 
experimentation  on  human  bodies  made  it  necessary  to  make 
the  widest  practical  application  of  these  similarities,  and  to 

assume  that  any  biological 
principles  well  established  by 
experience  with  lower  ani- 
mals could  be  carried  over 
into  the  human  realm  with 
practically  no  change. 

The  effect  of  this  situation 
upon  eugenics  has  been  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  it 
has  brought  it  about  that 
eugenics  up  to  date  has  been 
profoundly  affected  in  its  de- 
velopment by  the  biological 
attitude  and  heavily  over- 
loaded with  biological  impli- 
cations and  procedures. 


my  ancestors 
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Granted  without  reservation  that  these  biological  founda- 
tions were  absolutely  necessary  and  that  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinctly biological  eugenicists  has  been  indispensable  and 
merits  the  highest  recognition  and  praise.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  eugenics  is  essentially  a  sociological  enterprise, 
and  that  it  can  not  even  begin  to  approach  its  true  objectives 
until  it  is  dominated  by  genuinely  sociological  concepts  and 
equipped  with  a  genuinely  sociological  technique. 

The  task  of  eugenics  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 
First,  the  determination  of  what  traits  are  really  germinal 
or  hereditary  and  of  the  rules  that  govern  their  transmission. 
This  is  the  distinctly  biological  aspect,  and  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  it.     Second,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  of  these  traits  are  socially  desir- 
able, that  is,  consistent  with  a  pattern  of  type  de- 
velopment  established   by   the  society   in   question. 
This,  in  turn,   divides  itself  into  two  phases,   the 
determination  of  definitely  undesirable  traits,   and 
the  endorsement  of  generally  admitted  traits  of  a 
desirable  order.    The  former  of  these  fields,  that  of 
negative  eugenics,  is  immeasurably  simpler  than  the 
latter,  and  some  real  achievements  have  been  made 
in  it.     In  the  field  of  positive  eugenics  research  has 
scarcely  even  been  visualized,  not  to 
say  started,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  put  one's  finger  on  any  notable 
accomplishments.    The  third  task  is 
the  devising  of  practical  procedures 
to  bring  about  matings  of  the  sort 
indicated  by  the  researches  in  the  earlier  stages,  and 
to  prevent  matings  of  an  opposite  character.   In  this 
field,  too,  very  little  has  been  done.    Gallon  hoped 
that  eugenics  might  acquire   a  semi-religious   tone 
and  accomplish  its  results  by  an  emotional  appeal. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  such  development. 
The  second  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  non- 
human  antecedents  of  eugenics  is  the  facile  assump- 
tion, much  too  characteristic  of  eugenicists  in  gen- 
eral, that  it  is  possible  with  relative  ease  to  do  in  human 
breeding  essentially  the  same  things  that  the  stock-raiser  does 
with  his  materials.    Illustrations  of  this  attitude  abound  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  fallacy  is  due  to  the  ignor- 
ing of  the  sociological  features  of  the  enterprise.   First  of  all, 
there  is  the  difficulty  in  adopting  in  the  social  field  what  the 
stock-raiser  knows  as  his  "breeding  program."    The  animal 
breeder  has  a  definite  picture  of  what  he  is  aiming  at.  Society, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  not,  and  it  will  always  remain  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  get  agreement  on  any  such  an  idealized 
type.    The  animal  breeder  very  frequently  aims  at  the  in- 
tensification of  certain  "points"  with  relatively  little  concern 
as  to  incidental   modifications   that   may   develop   in   other 
features.   It  is  probable  that  society  will  always  need  to  keep 
in   mind    the   well-rounded    individual.     Furthermore,    the 
animal  breeder  has  complete  control  over  his  subjects  and 
does  not  need  to  consult  them  as  to  the  pattern  into  which 
they  are  being  molded.    There  might  never  have  been  such 
an  animal  as  the  dachshund  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  consult 
the  ancestors  of  that  pathetic  little  creature.    It  is  fairly 
safe  to  predict  that  mankind  will   always  insist  on   being 
consulted. 

Most  serious  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  breeder  of  animals 
can  be  as  arbitrary  as  he  chooses  in  arranging  his  matings. 
He  can  mate  brothers  and  sisters,  he  can  foster  polygamy 


to  any  extent,  and  to  cap  the  climax  he  can  kill  off  or  exile 
from  his  breeding  pens  any  individuals  who  do  not  give 
promise  of  producing  the  kind  of  offspring  he  desires.  "You 
can't  do  that  way  when  you're  breeding  men."  Here  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  practical 
accomplishment  of  the  eugenic  ideal,  and  the  way  around, 
or  over,  or  through  it  is  by  no  means  clear.  How  matings 
are  to  be  made  really  eugenic  while  at  the  same  time  all 
reasonably  normal  individuals  are  allowed  to  mate  is  a 
truly  baffling  problem  which,  once  again,  calls  for  re- 
search that  has  hardly  as  yet  been  even  visualized. 

Thus  the  control  of  its  own  quality  by  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  civilized  society  is  a  task  of 
tremendous  difficulty.  All  praise  to  those  who  have 
had  the  insight  to  envisage  the  problem   and   the 
courage  to  tackle  it,  howsoever  great  their  unavoid- 
able limitations!    For  it  is  quite  certain  that  some 
effective  control   of  this  sort  will   be   increasingly 
necessary  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  relatively 
near   future.    The   evidence  becomes  yearly  more 
convincing  that  the  average  man  of  today  is  in- 
capable of  dead  ing  with  the  social  situations  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  that  even  the  leaders 
fall  far  short  of  the  capacities  re- 
quired of  them.    Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick's  phrase,  "The  Old  Savage  in 
the  New  Civilization,"  is  a  pecul- 
iarly vivid  summary  of  the  situation. 
Society  must  somehow  or  other  find 
out  how  to  breed  a  man  competent 
to  deal  with  the  products  of  his  own 
social  evolution.    Eugenics  today  is 
about  ten  per  cent  accomplishment 
and  ninety  per  cent  challenge. 

The  question  of  the  quantity  of 
people  in  a  society  received  much  earlier  and  more 
general  attention  than  that  of  quality,  just  because 
it  had  to.  Nature,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  know 
about  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  very  tolerant  and  lenient 
in  the  matter  of  quality.  "Fitness"  means  only  fitness  to 
survive.  But  in  the  matter  of  quantity  she  is  absolutely  rigid. 
Here  again,  familiarity  with  the  strictly  biological  aspects 
of  the  problem  is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  an  ade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  sociological  or  human  aspects. 
One  great  uniform  law  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  organic 
creation.  Every  species  of  living  creature  is  equipped  with 
a  reproductive  capacity  sufficient  to  provide  for  its  increase 
at  a  geometrical  ratio  with  incredible  rapidity.  Illustrations 
of  this  principle  are  abundant  and  familiar,  one  of  the  classic 
instances  being  that  of  the  oyster.  If  a  pair  of  oysters  should 
start  breeding  at  the  average  American  rate,  and  their 
descendants  should  continue  it,  the  great-great-grandchildren 
of  the  original  pair  would  form  a  mass  eight  times  the  size 
of  the  earth.  Some  species  have  a  much  higher  capacity  than 
this,  some  much  lower.  But  there  is  no  living  species  that 
could  not  cover  the  earth  in  a  few  generations  if  there  were 
nothing  to  stop  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  creatures  is  strictly  limited  and  incapable 
of  increase.  Nature  offers  just  so  much  standing  room  and 
food  and  no  more.  The  consequence  is  that  the  great  law  of 
Nature  in  this  field  is  the  law  of  stationary  population.  Every 
type  of  organism  arrives  at  a  maximum  population  beyond 
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which  it  cannot  increase  over  any  extended  period  of  time. 
The  balance  is  maintained  by  a  deathrate  always  equalling 
the  birthrate  and  usually  expressing  itself  in  an  infant 
mortality  that  falls  short  of  one  hundred  per  cent  by  an 
infinitesimal  fraction.  As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  organic 
evolution  birthrates,  deathrates,  and  infant  mortality  rates 
all  steadily  decline,  but  the  law  of  fixity  of  numbers  still 
holds  good. 

Man,  with  his  distinctive  mastery  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  has  been  able  to  modify  the  operation  of  this  law, 
but  not  to  repeal  the  law  itself.  He  has  been  able  to  increase 
his  numbers  gradually  for  a  million  years,  and  rather  strik- 
ingly in  the  last  few  centuries.  But  he  has  never  been  able 
to  maintain  a  population  even  approaching  that  which  would 
have  resulted  if  his  native  fecundity  had  been  able  to  realize 
itself  fully.  Man  has  had  to  submit  to  the  control  of  popula- 
tion just  as  truly  as  the  lower  animals. 

This  control  by  nature  has  expressed  itself,  as  always,  in 
the  form  of  deaths  of  those  already  born.  Death  in  this  role 
takes  many  guises — pestilence,  starvation,  and  exhaustion  that 
causes  relatively  mild  sicknesses  to  end  fatally.  But  man 
learned  very  early  to  be  dissatisfied  with  nature's  methods 
and  to  forestall  or  supplement  them  with  devices  of  his  own. 
His  favorite  expedients  have  been  war  and  infanticide.  But 
as  his  intelligence  progressed  he  began  to  see  the  desirability 
of  exercising  control  before  birth,  and  developed  various 
crude  methods  of  abortion  and  even  of  preventing  concep- 
tion by  castration,  infibulation,  and  so  on. 

SO  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  the  control  that 
nature  insisted  upon  was  accomplished  by  a  combination 
of  natural  methods  and  elementary  human  methods.  During 
this  period  many,  perhaps  most,  societies  developed  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  population  policy,  or  at  least  of  practices  that 
bore  the  external  features  of  a  population  policy.  Sometimes 
these  policies  were  strangely  inconsistent,  or  the  practices 
were  inconsistent  with  the  policy.  This  was  due  partly  to 
a  clash  between  the  social  needs  of  a  large  population  to 
provide  military  strength  and  national  prestige,  and  the  in- 
dividual and  personal  requirements  for  comfort  and  pros- 
perity which  demanded  a  limited  size  of  family.  This  anti- 
thesis persists  to  the  present  day. 

But  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  deal- 
ing with  the  quantitative  aspects  of  population  objectively 
and  deliberately,  even  scientifically,  developed  later  even  than 
similar  ideas  in  the  qualitative  field.    Indeed,  at 
this  very  moment,  it  is  just  beginning  to 


mirable  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  principles  that 
determine  what  the  size  of  a  population  is,  he  is  almost  com- 
pletely silent  as  to  what  it  might  be  or  ought  to  be.  This  is 
due  to  his  fatalistic  attitude  toward  the  whole  subject.  He 
regarded  the  prin- 

Primitive  man 
improves  him- 
self   with 
tattooing — 
but  prim- 
itive baby 
does  not 
inherit 
the  dec- 


The  oyster  bed.    If  a  pair  of  oysters 
should  breed  at  the  average 
American   rate  . . 


make 
its    way 
The    science 
of  larithmics  (de- 
rived from  Greek  roots 
meaning    "people"    and 
"number")    is  scarcely  in  its 
swaddling  clothes  yet,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  being  out  of  them.   This  situation 
is  due  partly  to  the  work  of   Malthus,  who 
performed  the  paradoxical  feat  of  putting  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  population  on  a  sounder  basis  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived  and  yet  delaying  its  complete 
development  immeasurably.   For  while  Malthus  gave  an  ad- 


ciple  of  population 
as  a  powerful, 
malevolent  force 
brooding  over  man- 
kind at  all  times 
and  offering  man 
only  the  gloomy 
alternative  of 
greater  or  lesser 
misery.  The  notion 
that  an  intelligent 
society  could  grasp 
the  question  of  its 
numbers  and  ma- 
nipulate it  deliber- 
ately in  conformity 
with  a  rationally 
determined  program  probably  never  entered  his  mind. 

But  that  notion  is  now  making  headway  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  due  largely  to  the  introduction  of  the  expedient  of 
birth  control,  and  all  the  modifications  in  taboos,  moral  no- 
tions and  social  sanctions  that  accompany  it.  Societies  now 
realize  that  it  is  possible  to  control  the  size  of  their  popula- 
tions intelligently. 

There  still  remains  the  task  of  determining  the  larithmic 
ideal,  that  is,  the  size  of  population  that  is  right  for  any 
given  society  at  a  given  time.  This  is  easier,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  corresponding  task  in  eugenics.  For  there  are  a 
number  of  accepted  human  values  that  are  so  obviously  af- 
fected by  the  size  of  population  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
get  people  at  least  to  see  that  a  change  in  numbers  affects 
them  favorable  or  unfavorably.  This  is  indicated  by  our 
ready  use  of  the  terms  "underpopulation"  and  "overpopula- 
tion." One  of  the  central  features  of  larithmic  theory  is 
that  if  there  are  such  states  as  are  indicated  by  those  terms 
there  must  be  an  intermediate  state  which  may  be  described 
as  "optimum  population."  It  is  the  business  of  larithmics 
in  its  practical  applications  to  discover  what  size  of  popula- 
tion corresponds  to  that  state,  what  is  the  "optimum"  for 
any  given  society  at  any  given  time,  and  to  devise  measures 
for  bringing  the  population  to  the  desired  size  and  keeping 
it  there.  Obviously,  the  optimum  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  changes  with  the  developing  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  society. 

One    of     the    simplest 
criteria  that  larithmics  can 
use  for  this  purpose  is  the 
material  standard  of  liv- 
ing.    This    is    something 
that  practically  everybody 
values,    and    the    relation 
between  it  and  density  of 
population  is  almost  self- 
evident.   For  some  time  to 
come  it  will  probably  be  the 
principal   objective   aimed    at   in 
larithmic   programs.     But   there    are 
various  other       (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Well'Born  Children 

By  ROSWELL  H.  JOHNSON 


^^.^—.^^E  can   increase  the   proportion   of   inherently 

mf  I 1  ^^k    superior  children   in  a  people  or  a  country 

I  only  by  increasing  the  percentage  of  parents 

m  who  are  similarly  superior.   Such  an  end  may 

^^^l^r       be  obtained  by  increasing  their  length  of  life 

so  that  they  will  survive  to  and  through  the 

reproductive   years;    by   increasing   the   marriage    rate   and 

reducing  the  age  at   marriage  of  people  who   are  superior 

potential  parents,  as  well  as  improving  the  quality  of  their 

mates;  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  children  of  such 

parents  once  they  are  married :  in  other  words,  by  improving 

the  deathrate,  the  marriagerate  and  the  birthrate  of  people 

who  have  superior  qualifications  for  parenthood. 

A^  measures  which  will  promote  the  first  of  these — the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  parents — the  following  are  proposed : 

Promotion  of  law  and  order  in  order  that  the  bandit 
and  the  pirate  and  the  unscrupulous  may  not  be  more  fa- 
vored in  survival  than  those  who  are  more  efficient  in  the 
worthwhile  work  of  the  world.  This  need  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  China. 

Reduction  of  the  frequency  and  extent  of  war  because  the 
side  with  the  heavier  losses  often  is  not  the  inferior  side 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  losses.  The  side  with  the  lesser  losses 
is  often  the  group  which  is  more  predatory  and  hence 


the  one  which   is  more  concerned  with   military  efficiency. 

Selection  within  the  nation,  if  war  must  come,  to  safe- 
guard the  members  who  are  most  valuable  eugenically.  At 
present  inferiors  are  rejected  from  the  draft  or  put  into 
labor  battalions  which  are  relatively  safe.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  very  dangerous  aviation  service,  superior  candi- 
dates are  selected  or  accepted.  In  war  for  extra-hazardous 
details  or  services,  individuals  should  be  chosen  who  possess 
only  the  necessary  emotional  and  will  traits,  not  qualities 
less  needed  in  such  service  but  more  valuable  in  other  ways, 
such  as  those  of  the  inventor  or  research  man.  The  army 
should  look  for  aviators  among  professional  athletic  teams 
rather  than  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Indeed  it  should  reject  any 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  applicants  for  such  service. 

Avoidance  of  extreme  severity  in  the  sentence  of  political 
prisoners  as  in  Russia,  where  the  treatment  of  such  prisoners 
contrasts  with  the  short  term  and  the  leaves  of  absence  of 
ordinary  criminals.  Whether  the  governing  group  is  revo- 
lutionary or  counter-revolutionary,  political  offenders  pos- 
sess many  more  desirable  traits  on  the  average  than  ordinary 
criminals. 

Promotion  of  hygiene,  as  it  is  the  more  readily  accepted 
and  practiced  by  the  more  intelligent  and  those  with  better 
control  of  behavior  and  hence  enhances  their  chances  of 
survival  more  effectually  than  those  of  the  class  that  rejects  it. 
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A  JONG  the  measures  which  would  promote  desirable 
marriages,  we  may  include  the  following: 

Preferential  selection.  By  preferential  selection  is  meant 
influence  on  the  choice  of  a  mate  by  the  degree  in  which  he  or 
she  possesses  some  desirable  trait.  The  traits  to  be  given 
most  weight  should  be  those  that  are  most  valuable.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  selection  is  increased  by  actual  non-mating 
of  the  person  in  whom  the  important  trait  is  absent  or  slightly 
developed,  rather  than  a  mere  delay  in  marriage.  On  the 
other  hand  preference  should  not  be  so  intense  as  to  defeat 
preferential  selection  by  leading  the  selector  to  reject  mating 
altogether  if  he  can  not  find  what  he  considers  the  best.  In 
simple  words  the  slogan  is  not  "marry  the  very  best  or  not 
at  all,"  but  rather,  "marry  as  well  as  can  be;  if  the  best  is 
not  attainable,  take  the  better." 

Removal  of  artificial  barriers  which  accomplish  no  good 
purpose  and  restrict  the  freedom  and  range  of  choice.  In- 
stances are  such  minor  barriers  as  language,  class,  politics, 
religion  and  closely  related  racial  stock.  After  such  barriers 
are  removed,  the  persons  who  remain  unselected  are  the 
residual  individuals  from  the  entire  population  and  not,  as 
sometimes  happens  when  the  barriers  are  in  force,  the  in- 
dividuals on  a  higher  level  who  must  remain  single  solely 
because  of  these  barriers. 

Aid  to  earlier  mating  of  the  superior  by  a  more  dis- 
criminate distribution  of  scholarship  and  other  aids  in  a  more 
systematic  search  for  promising  ability  in  which  the  mental 
tests  are  especially  useful.  In  this  connection  the  signifi- 
cant and  valuable  studies  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Lewis  Terman  in  his  Studies  in  the  Genesis  of  Genius 
well  deserve  wider  appreciation.  Such  aids  should  be  gifts, 
not  loans,  as  the  latter  unduly  postpone  marriage  and  child- 
bearing. 

Restrictions  on  marriage  would  seem  at  first  thought  to  be 
wholly  in  the  field  of  negative  eugenics,  but  in  a  few  respects 
they  deserve  mention  here.  Thus  if  certification  as  to  free- 
dom from  venereal  infection  were  required,  some  highly 
desirable  consorts  would  be  saved  from  sterility  resulting 
from  infection  by  the  diseased  mate. 

A  required  waiting  period  and  publicity  for  the  marriage 
license  would  save  the  mating  of  some  superior  individuals 
with  a  very  undesirable  mate.  In  Los  Angeles  one  thou- 
sand marriage  licenses  a  year  are  not  used  because  of  such 
a  law.  Finally  a  liberalization  of  the  restriction  on  the  basis 
of  consanguinity  is  desirable.  Many  of  our  states  restrict  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins  and  of  persons  who  are  totally  un- 
related by  descent,  but  connected  solely  through  the  mar- 
riage of  relatives.  No  such  relationship-in-law  should  ever 
bar  marriage.  Americans  have  not  infrequently  criticized 
the  English  in  this  matter,  but  in  several  of  our  American 
states  one  may  not  marry  a  step-daughter  or  daughter-in- 
law  and  the  like.  The  common  interdiction  of  the  marriage 
of  first  cousins  deters  the  production  of  many  valuable  off- 
spring. A  marriage  of  first  cousins  who  have  one  or  two 
very  illustrious  grandparents  in  common  is  actually  to  be 
favored  as  increasing  the  probability  that  any  valuable  gene 
there  present  may  reach  expression  and  also  that  some  val- 
uable combination  of  genes  may  be  kept  together.  Of  course, 
it  is  assumed  that  there  would  be  care  lest  any  serious  neg- 
ative trait  be  brought  out.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
parenthood  of  Charles  Darwin  and  his  wife,  who  was  his 
cousin,  has  not  made  the  impression  which  it  should.  In 
this  instance  there  were  grandparents  in  common  of  high 
attainment. 


Proper  provision  for  divorce  is  a  useful  means  for  positive 
eugenics  in  that  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved  in  instances 
in  which,  with  fuller  knowledge,  it  would  not  have  taken 
place  originally.  The  percentage  of  superior  children  born 
would  unquestionably  be  higher  if  divorce  could  be  had  for 
desertion,  sterility,  feeblemindedness  and  insanity. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  eugenics  an  ideal  arrangement  of 
divorce  would  be  to  have  no  set  specified  grounds  but  to  re- 
quire a  conference  with  an  expert  in  this  field  who  would 
ascertain  and  weigh  the  facts  to  determine  whether  or  not 
an  attempt  at  reconciliation  should  be  made.  When  attempts 
at  reconciliation  failed  or  were  inadvisable,  the  divorce  should 
be  granted.  Sexual  selection  can  never  operate  in  its  full 
effectiveness  where  revision  is  impossible.  A  manuscript  in 
indelible  ink  misses  some  of  the  possibilities  of  improvement 
that  one  in  pencil  has.  The  frequent  abstention  from  divorce 
for  the  expected  advantage  to  the  children  only  is  often  a 
mistake  where  the  home  is  in  discord.  The  setting  provided 
by  a  wrecked  or  quarrelsome  marriage  is  a  dubious  advantage. 

The  promotion  of  assortative  mating — the  marriage  of 
like  with  like — is  a  recommended  procedure  which  is  less 
widely  acceptable.  The  effect  here  is  to  produce  more  or  less 
specialized  individuals  and  thus  increase  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  species.  Such  a  policy  is  considered  objectionable  by  some 
people,  but  it  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  giving  us  far 
greater  inventors,  statesmen  and  artists  than  can  otherwise  be 
produced ;  and  since  culture  advances  so  largely  through  the 
contributions  of  such  innovators,  this  specialization  in  an 
innate  capacity  seems  desirable  as  it  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  desirable  in  education.  Co-education,  attendance  at 
leading  centers  for  the  specialty  in  question  and  clubs  for 
special  purposes  in  which  both  sexes  are  included  are  useful 
devices  to  this  end. 

Our  immigration  policy  has  nearly  always  been  shaped 
with  reference  to  negative  aspects  of  eugenics,  but  should 
we  not  give  attention  to  its  positive  possibilities?  The  best 
immigration  law  would  be  one  under  which  only  persons 
better  than  the  median  of  the  receiving  country  are  per- 
mitted to  enter.  Such  a  law,  of  course,  increases  the  quality 
of  the  receiving  nation ;  and  since  such  nations  are  on  the 
whole  less  crowded  than  emigrant  countries,  there  is  the 
larger  chance  that  an  individual  may  in  the  long  run  leave 
more  progeny.  But  even  this  does  not  seem  enough.  A  nation 
would  do  well  to  seek  valuable  recruits  from  abroad  by 
offering  prizes  to  the  immigrants  of  very  high  test  scores. 
On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  pursues  the  amazing 
policy  of  permitting  students  to  come  to  this  country  from 
abroad,  finding  out  their  quality  by  their  standing  in  our 
universities,  and  then  insisting  that  they  leave  the  country 
no  matter  how  excellent  they  are.  Ths  wisest  course  for  us 
to  pursue  would  be  to  permit  all  students  graduating  from 
our  universities  in  the  upper  half  of  their  classes  to  remain 
in  our  country  should  they  so  elect.  If  this  is  considered  too 
liberal,  what  could  possibly  be  said  against  permitting  at 
least  honor  students  to  remain?  The  writer  has  had  in  his 
classes  the  brilliant  son  of  a  former  premier  who  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  this  country  but  was  forced  out. 
Can  one  imagine  such  a  stupid  course  in  a  corporation? 

UNDER  the  heading  of  increasing  the  birthrate  of  the 
persons  whose  children  are  likely  to  be  valuable  to  the 
future,  there  are  several  measures  which  may  be  advocated: 
A  wider  use  and  dissemination  of  birth  control  may  seem 
a  contradiction  of  this  aim,  but        (Continued  on  page  71) 
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Social  Classes  and  the  Birthrate 


By  FRANK  W.  NOTESTEIN 


IT   is  common  knowledge   that  our  birthrate 
is  falling,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  been   falling  since  at   least  the  early 
part  of   the  nineteenth  century.     Little   in- 
formation   exists,    however,    concerning    the 
incidence  of  this  decline  or  the  reasons  for 
it.    We  know  that  birthrates  are  higher  in  rural  than  in 
urban  communities,   and  that  there  are  certain  differences 
in  the  fertility  of  our  native-white,  foreign  and  Negro  popu- 
lations.   On   other  points  our  knowledge  is  sketchy.    We 
have   only  hazy   information  concerning  the  differences   in 
the  birthrates  of   the   broad   social-economic  classes  of  our 
population,  and  none  concerning  changes  in  those  differences. 
Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in   which   the 
various  classes  of   the   population   are   recruited   from   each 
other,  and  even  less  is  known  of  the  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  of  those  classes.    Yet  all  of  these  factors,  and 
changes  in  them,  will  be  important  in  determining  the  size 
and  character  of  our  future  population,  our  economic  organ- 
ization, the  mores. of  our  family  life  and  the  effectiveness  of 
our  efforts  for  social  amelioration. 

The  realization  of  the  importance  of  these  problems,  sup- 
plemented by  too  little  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts,  has 
led  a  host  of  well-meaning  enthusiasts  into  all  manner  of 
contradictory  anxieties.  At  one  time  we  are  told  that  the  race 
is  deteriorating  if  not  actually  dying  out,  at  another  we  are 
warned  to  plan  for  the  subsistence  of  the  future's  added 
millions,  but  always  we  are  urged  to  do  something  about  it. 
There  are  indications,  however,  of  a  growing  interest  in 
the  collection  of  more  adequate  information.  For  the  first 
time  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  undertaking  a  tabulation 
of  the  returns  of  the  population  census  by  families.  From 
this  tabulation  some  indication  of  the  differences  in  the  fer- 
tility of  various  social-economic  groups  may  be  secured. 
Several  private  investigations  of  the  subject  are  also  either 
under  way  or  projected. 

The  value  of  such  studies  of  differences  in  the  present 
fertility  of  the  social  classes  is  impaired  unless  it  is  possible 
to  compare  them  with  studies  of  past  differences,  to  deter- 
mine trends,  and  to  interpret  those  trends  in  the  light  of 
other  social  changes.  Unhappily  little  of  this  essential  back- 
ground is  known.  Such  investigations  as  have  been  made 
either  are  based  on  small  samples  relating  to  selected  groups 
of  relatively  high  social  status,  or  are  indirect  statistical  ap- 
proaches to  the  subject  from  which  little  more  than  sug- 
gestive results  could  be  expected. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  these  val- 
uable but  still  inadequate  studies.  Excellent  material  for  the 
study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  fertility  problem  was  collected 
in  the  population  census  of  1910,  when  each  married  woman 
in  the  United  States  was  asked,  among  other  things,  the 
number  of  children  she  had  borne,  the  number  of  children 
still  living,  the  number  of  times  she  had  been  married,  and 
the  length  of  the  present  marriage.  The  unfortunate  part 
is  that  none  of  these  returns  were  ever  tabulated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 


The  importance  of  these  unpublished  census  data  led  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund  to  undertake  the  tabulation  of  a 
sample  of  them  from  the  original  enumeration  sheets.  The 
sample  comprises  data  for  approximately  100,000  married 
women  who  lived  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  in  1910. 
It  includes  only  those  women  of  native-white  parentage 
whose  husbands  were  of  like  parentage,  and  comprises  an 
adequate  sample  of  each  of  the  broad  social  classes.  The 
material  presented  here  is  further  limited  to  the  70,000 
women  of  this  sample  who  were  of  child-bearing  age,  who 
had  been  married  only  once,  and  whose  husbands  had  not 
been  married  previously.  This  group  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  urban  sample,  taken  from  the  thirty-three  northern 
cities  having  total  populations  of  between  100,000  and 
500,000  in  1910,  and  comprising  data  for  about  40,000 
wives;  and  the  rural  sample,  taken  from  rural  parts  of  sev- 
enty-four neighboring  counties,  and  comprising  data  for 
about  30,000  wives. 


"^HE  women  of  the  urban  sample  were  separated,  on  the 
_|_  basis  of  the  census  returns  of  the  husband's  occupation, 
into  four  broad  social  classes:  professional,  business,  skilled 
workers,  and  unskilled  laborers,  and  those  of  the  rural  sample 
into:  farm  owners,  farm  renters,  and  farm  laborers.  The 
rural  classes  are  exactly  what  the  names  indicate,  but  the 
titles  of  the  urban  classes,  which  include  a  wide  range  of 
occupations,  must  be  suggestive  rather  than  precise.  Never- 
theless the  urban  classes  are  dominated  by  the  groups  from 
which  the  titles  are  taken  and  it  is  believed  that  each  of  them 
differed  from  the  others  with  respect  to  its  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  achievement  and  in  its  general  social  environment. 

The  number  of  children  ever  born  to  a  group  of  married 
women  is  an  unsatisfactory  index  of  the  net  fertility  of  the 
group  unless  the  age  distribution  of  the  women  is  taken  into 
account.  For  example,  the  fact  that  the  wives  of  farm 
laborers  had  borne  fewer  children  than  those  of  farm  owners 
does  not  indicate  that  the  wives  of  farm  laborers  were  less 
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fertile.  It  only  reflects  the  fact  that  they  were  younger  and 
had  had  less  opportunity  to  bear  children.  The  influence  of 
such  differences  in  age  distributions  is  avoided  by  the  use 
of  the  standardized  birthrates  presented  in  Chart  I.  These 
rates  indicate  the  number  of  children  which  would  have  been 
born  to  the  wives  of  each  class  had  the  age  distribution  of 
the  wives  been  the  same  as  that  of  a  standard  population — 
the  standard  in  this  case  being  the  combined  urban  and  rural 
samples. 

It  is  apparent  from  Chart  i  that  rural  wives  were  more 
fertile  than  those  living  in  cities.  The  birthrate  for  the 
former  group  was  63  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  the  latter. 
At  the  time  the  census  was  taken  the  average  country  wife 
had  borne  one  more  child  than  her  urban  neighbor.  To  put 
it  another  way,  in  the  country  only  385  married  women  of 
standard  age  distribution  were  required  for  the  birth  of  IOOO 
children,  while  in  the  city  625  were  needed. 

The  ranking  of  the  urban  social  classes  by  fertility  was 
exactly  opposite  that  conventionally  given  to  their  social 
status.  The  rate  for  the  most  fertile  class,  the  unskilled 
laborers,  was  73  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  the  least  fer- 
tile, the  professional  class.  If  the  classes  had  had  the  age 
distribution  of  the  standard,  the  birth  of  :ooo  children  in 
each  class  would  have  required  775  wives  in  the  professional 
class,  714  in  the  business  class,  559  in  the  skilled  worker 
class,  and  448  in  the  unskilled  laborer  class.  The  fact  that 
the  difference  between  the  rates  for  the  two  white-collar 
classes  was  less  than  half  as  large  as  the  remaining  differ- 
ences, probably  reflects  the  relatively  similar  social  status  of 
the  two  classes. 

In  the  case  of  the  rural  classes,  the  rates,  though  differing 
less  than  those  just  noted,  also  indicate  a  definite  inverse  re- 
lation between  fertility  and  social  status.  The  rate  for  the 
most  fertile  class,  the  farm  laborers,  was  21  per  cent  higher 
than  that  for  the  least  fertile  class,  the  farm  owners.  In  a 
population  the  age  of  our  standard,  the  birth  of  IOOO  chil- 
dren in  each  class  would  have  required  405  wives  of  farm 
owners,  364  wives  of  farm  renters,  and  334  wives  of  farm 
Laborers.  Not  only  is  the  rural  group,  taken  as  a  whole,  more 
fertile  than  the  entire  urban  group,  but  the  least  fertile  rural 
class,  the  farm  owners,  had  a  birthrate  II  per  cent  higher 
than  the  most  fertile  urban  class,  the  unskilled  laborers. 

Only  two  of  the  many  factors  associated  with  the  differ- 
ential net  fertility  of  the  social  classes  may  be  examined  here. 
They  are,  age  of  the  wife  at  marriage  and  the  no-child  family. 

Age  of  the  wife  at  marriage  is  related  to  the  net  fertility 


of  a  class  in  several  ways.  It  limits  the  length  of  exposure 
to  the  risk  of  childbirth,  and  it  determines  the  ages  during 
which  that  exposure  takes  place.  There-  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  associated  with  infant  mortality.  Quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  fertility,  age  at  marriage  may  be 
associated  with  the  economic  status  of  the  family,  and  through 
its  economic  status  with  its  health,  education  and  character. 

Chart  2  presents  the  average  (modal,  i.e.,  the  most  fre- 
quent) age  at  marriage  for  the  women  of  each  social  class 
who  had  been  married  from  five  to  nine  years  at  the  time  of 
the  census.  The  average  age  at  marriage  for  women  living 
in  the  city  was  1.3  years  higher  than  for  those  in  the  country. 
The  average  woman  of  the  professional  class  married  more 
than  five  years  later  than  the  average  woman  of  the  farm 
laborer  class.  On  the  other  hand  the  most  popular  age  for 
marriage  was  higher  in  the  farm  owner  class  than  in  each  of 
the  three  "lowest"  urban  classes.  In  both  the  urban  and  rural 
samples  the  rank  of  the  classes  by  age  at  marriage  was  the 
same  as  that  customarily  assigned  to  their  social  status. 

A  suggestion  of  the  importance  of  early  marriage  in 
bringing  about  the  relatively  high  fertility  of  the  lower  status 
classes  may  be  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  the  birthrate 
declines  with  advancing  age  at  marriage.  Urban  women 
who  married  at  ages  under  2O  had  55  more  children  per 
100  than  those  who  married  between  20  and  25,  and  nearly 
five  times  as  many  children  as  those  who  married  between 
35  and  45.  Among  rural  women  the  decline  in  the  birthrate 
with  advancing  age  at  marriage  was  even  more  pronounced. 
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T  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion  to  present  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  birthrates  by  age  at  marriage  for  each 
social  class.  One  or  two  points  concerning  them  may  be 
mentioned.  Two  explanations  of  the  relatively  low  fertility 
of  the  "upper"  classes  are  frequently  advanced.  One  is  that 
these  classes  are  less  fecund  (i.e.,  have  lower  reproductive 
potentialities)  than  the  "lower"  classes,  and  the  other  is  that 
they  practice  more  voluntary  control  of  conception.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  trends  of  the  birthrates  by  age  at  marriage 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  The  relative  deficiency 
in  the  birthrate  for  the  upper  classes  appears  to  have  been 
greatest  for  the  youngest  marriages  and  to  have  grown  rapidly 
smaller  with  advancing  age  at  marriage.  In  fact,  for  mar- 
riages contracted  after  the  wife  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
the  rates  for  the  professional  class  exceeded  those  for  the 
skilled  worker  class  for  the  same  ages  and  approximated  those 
for  the  unskilled  laborer  class.  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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ONE  of  the  pleasantest  sights  ot 
Greenwich  Village  of  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  William  Zorach  walking 
with  his  children — a  serious  man  with  a 
fine  head;  two  eager,  natural  youngsters.  I 
have  always  added  Mrs.  Zorach  to  the 
group  even  when  she  was  not  present, 
Marguerite  Zorach  whose  textiles  and 
painting  contribute  to  the  rich  background 
of  these  children.  Now  that  Zorach  has 
worked  himself  into  his  stride,  has  found 
out  what  he  wants  to  do  in  art  and  how, 
he  has  produced  a  masterpiece  of  modern 
sculpture,  the  Mother  and  Child.  It  was 
three  years  in  the  making,  was  carved  bit 
by  bit  out  of  a  block  of  brittle  Spanish 
marble  into  completion — for  Zorach  be- 
lieves  in  direct  sculpture,  creation  resem- 
bling  that  of  the  God  of  Nature  rather 
than  of  Adam.  The  crouching  figure  is 
five  and  a  half  feet  high,  as  if  nothing  less 
grand  would  satisfy  the  expression  of  ma- 
ternity. The  head  of  the  adolescent  daugh- 
ter (opposite  page)  is  another  recent  work, 
and  the  charming  childish  kiss  a  wood  carv- 
ing of  a  few  years  back.  Although  Zorach 
has  made  small  designs  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, his  gift  for  the  monumental  makes 
him  particularly  fitted  to  work  on  ornament 
for  public  buildings,  as  the  strong  drawing 
above,  for  a  frieze,  reviewing  the  history 
of  man  in  America  would  prove. — F.  L.  K. 
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The  drawing  across  these  two  pages  (copy- 
right 1931  by  the  artist)  is  a  design  pro- 
posed  for  the  frieze  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Hall  (John  C.  Austin,  Albert  C. 
Martin  and  John  Parkinson,  associated 
architects),  to  be  ninety  feet  long  and  nine 
feet  high.  William  Zorach's  work  is  re- 
produced by  courtesy  of  the  Downtown 
Gallery,  New  York. 
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The  Race  Called  American 


By  GUY  IRVING  BURCH 


'EW  problems  are  more  complex  or  more  pro- 
vocative of  emotion  than  that  of  race.  A  brief 
consideration  must  limit  itself  to  a  particular 
phase  of  the  general  subject  and  deal  chiefly 
with  facts  rather  than  theories.  This  article 
will  outline  certain  phases  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  United  States  and  from  this  suggest  some- 
thing of  the  influence  that  various  races  have  had  upon  us. 
Perhaps  the  most  practical  definition  of  race  in  world 
affairs  is  that  which  is  almost  the  equivalent  of  nationality. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  delve  into  the  larger  aspects  of 
race  to  discuss  as  such  the  Nordic,  Alpine,  Mediterranean 
and  Negroid ;  or  even  the  white,  black,  yellow,  brown  and 
red.  We  will  be  more  concerned  with  "races  or  peoples" 
as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration ;  more  concerned 
for  example,  with  the  English,  German  and  French  "races" 
than  with  the  more  inclusive  categories. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  however  in  which  the  "na- 
tionality" definition  of  race  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  rather 
than  simplify  the  situation,  especially  on  such  practical  prob- 
lems as  immigration  policy.  Many  Hebrews  have  come  to 
this  country  from  Russia  and  Germany,  and  this  immigration 
is  classed  as  Hebrew  in  race  rather  than  Russian  or  German. 
If  we  had  a  racial  classification  termed  Slavic  in  our  im- 
migration reports,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  immi- 
gration coming  from  Germany,  for  instance,  probably  would 
be  termed  Slavic. 

In  any  discussion  of  race  there  always  arises  the  query 
of  superiority.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article  at  least,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  all  races  are  innately  equal.  On  the 
question  of  dominance  however  there  is  more  agreement. 
It  is  fairly  generally  admitted  that  at  the  present  time  and 
perhaps  during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  Nordic  race  has 
been  the  dominant  race ;  and  that  among  Nordics  the  English 
have  been  in  the  foreground.  In  government  and  the  science 
of  politics  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  position  of 
the  English  can  be  challenged  successfully.  They  were  also 
the  leaders  in  the  Industrial  Revolution,  a  leadership  which, 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  govern,  permitted  the  English, 
with  the  important  aid  of  the  Scots,  Welsh  and  Irish,  to  con- 
struct perhaps  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever  known. 
As  the  English  took  the  initiative  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  power, 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  a  great  number  in  North 
America  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1790  when  the 
first  census  was  taken,  there  were  about  3,250,000  white 
persons  and  about  750,000  Negroes  in  this  country.  According 
to  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  made  public  in  1929,  80.7  per  cent  of 
the  white  stock  in  this  country  in  1790  came  originally  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  English  and  Welsh,  according 
to  this  committee,  comprised  2,024,000  of  the  total  white 
population  of  3,250,000,  or  62.2  per  cent;  Scots  276,000,  or 
8.5  per  cent ;  and  of  the  Irish  population,  2OO.OOO,  or  6.2 
per  cent,  were  credited  to  North  Ireland  and  I2O.OOO,  or 
3.8  per  cent,  to  the  South  Irish,  though  the  committee  of  the 
Learned  Societies  placed  a  question  mark  after  the  tabulations 


for  Ulster  (North  Ireland)  and  the  South  Irish.  Figures 
for  the  non-British  stocks  given  by  the  committee  were: 
German  291,000,  or  9  per  cent  of  the  total  white  popula- 
tion; Dutch  114,000,  or  3.5  per  cent;  French  83,000,  or 
2.5  per  cent;  Swedish  16,000,  or  0.5  per  cent;  all  others 
122,000,  or  3.8  per  cent. 

Thus  it  is  quite  evident  that  of  the  racial  stocks  that 
established  this  nation's  institutions  and  ideals  practically 
IOO  per  cent  came  from  countries  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe,  and  that  a  considerable  majority  came  from  the 
countries  of  Great  Britain  and  North  Ireland.  Furthermore, 
remarks  Bishop  Canevin  (Catholic  Growth  in  the  United 
States:  Catholic  Truth  Society),  "The  settlers  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies  were  nearly  all  Protestants.  . .  ." 

The  earlier  racial  stocks  came  to  this  country,  the  greater 
their  influence  is  likely  to  be  on  the  course  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  because  of  the  priority  but  also  because  of 
the  large  families  and  rapid  increase  in  population  of  the 
early  settlers.  "Statistics  as  to  the  number  and  nationality 
of  immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
1820,"  Bishop  Canevin  continues,  "are  not  as  definite  as  the 
statistics  after  that  period,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  agree- 
ment of  opinion  among  the  best  authorities,  that  the  total 
number  did  not  exceed  250,000  at  the  highest.  The  dominant 
elements  were  English,  Scots,  Irish  and  German.  The  early 
German  immigrants  were  largely  Protestants,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  early  Irish  immigrants  who  came  chiefly 
from  the  North  of  Ireland." 

THIS  religious  classification  is  very  important  as  regards 
the  influence  of  race  on  the  course  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  North  of  Ireland  is  largely  (and  was  perhaps 
more  so  in  1800)  composed  of  English  and  Scots  racial 
stocks.  This  religious  classification  also  gives  an  insight  into 
the  early  German  immigration.  While  the  immigration  to 
this  country  about  1800  from  Ireland  and  Germany  was 
practically  all  Protestant,  in  1900,  Bishop  Canevin  declares, 
75  per  cent  of  the  Irish  immigration  was  Catholic,  as  was 
37  per  cent  of  the  German  immigration. 

Between  1820  and  1845,  immigration  from  Nordic  coun- 
tries of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  increased  gradually. 
Ireland,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  lead  in  number  of 
immigrants  in  the  order  named.  From  1841  to  1850,  the 
number  from  the  same  three  countries  or  groups  increased 
rapidly  and  created  the  first  big  wave  of  immigration  to  this 
country.  The  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  coupled  with  the 
practicability  of  the  steamship  for  transportation  of  large 
numbers  of  immigrants,  were  the  chief  factors  involved. 

During  the  decade  1851-1860,  German  immigration  took 
the  lead  from  Ireland  in  numbers,  while  the  steady  stream 
of  British  immigration  from  Europe  was  augmented  by 
immigration  from  Canada.  Immigration  from  two  radically 
different  parts  of  the  world  also  began  to  rapidly  increase ; 
that  is,  from  China  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  But 
during  the  decade  1881-1890  Chinese  immigration  was 
practically  excluded.  During  the  thirty  years  1861  to  1890, 
German  immigration  continued  to  lead ;  Great  Britain  took 
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Ireland's  place  and  the  influx  from  Canada  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  mounted  rapidly,  each  sending  nearly  as 
many  immigrants  as  Ireland. 

About  1880,  Slavic  and  Mediterranean  races  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  began  slowly  to  contribute  to  our  popu- 
lation, and  in  1895,  when  the  tide  of  immigration  from  all 
countries  was  at  a  low  ebb,  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  took  the  lead  from  the  Nordic  countries  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe.  During  the  decade  1901- 
1910,  more  than  2,000,000  came  respectively  from  both  Italy 
and  Austria-Hungary,  and  1,500,000  from  Russia.  During 
this  decade  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
supplied  most  of  the  immigration  from  countries  of  Northern 
and  Western  Europe,  while  immigration  from  Germany  and 
Ireland  fell  off  considerably. 

THE  decade  1911-1920,  was  largely  a  repetition  of  the 
preceding  one,  except  that  the  World  War  reduced 
immigration  radically,  especially  that  coming  from  Germany 
and  the  Central  Powers.  The  next  ten  years  (1921-1930) 
saw  a  period  of  transition.  The  Immigration  Acts  of  1921 
and  1924  turned  the  great  bulk  of  our  immigration  from 
countries  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  back  to  countries 
of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  During  this  period 
Canada  supplied  a  million  immigrants  and  Mexico  nearly 
half  that  number. 

The  total  recorded  immigration  to  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1820  and  1930  was  37,762,012.  Of  the  7,000,000 
who  entered  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  about  4,250,000 
came  from  the  former  and  nearly  3,000,000  from  the  latter. 
Nearly  6,000,000  came  from  Germany  and  about  4,500,000 
from  Ireland.  The  Scandinavian  countries  and  Holland  con- 
tributed 2,500,000  immigrants. 

Insofar  as  quantity  of  immigration  is  concerned,  that  from 
Italy,  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  compares  favorably  with 
immigration  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Ireland,  but 
the  influence  of  the  latter  group  on  the  institutions  and  ideals 
of  this  country  have  perhaps  been  many  times  greater.  For 
instance,  the  British,  especially  the  English,  not  only  colonized 
this  country  and  laid  firm  foundations  for  a  new  nation 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  also 
continued  a  great  volume  of  immigration  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Practically  all  of  the  most  eminent  leaders 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  founders  of  this  nation  were 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  as  have  been  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  presidents.  Furthermore  the  institutions,  ideals 
and  language  of  this  country  are  nearer  akin  to  those  of 
England  than  to  those  of  any  other  country. 

Perhaps  the  best  criterion  upon  which  to  base  a  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  the  influence  of  various  races  on  the  culture 
of  this  country  is  the  national  origins  computation  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  white  population  of  this  country  in 
1920.  In  taking  this  basis  of  immigration  restriction  as  a 
criterion  in  the  racial  sense,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
does  not  include  the  influence  which  may  have  been  de- 
veloped in  this  country  by  the  immigrants  from  Canada  of 
French  and  British  stock  since  it  is  based  solely  on  immi- 
gration direct  from  Europe. 

The  national  origins  basis  gives  Great  Britain  and  North 
Ireland  about  43  per  cent  of  the  quota  immigration  from 
Europe,  while  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  influence  of  this 
racial  stock  on  this  country  has  been  considerably  more  than 
the  influence  of  all  other  racial  groups  combined.  To  Ger- 
many is  allotted  16  per  cent  of  the  total  quota  immigration ; 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  influence  of  the  German  race  in 


this  country  has  been  in  that  degree.  South  Ireland  has  a 
quota  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  and  after  witnessing  a  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade  up  Fifth  Avenue  few  will  doubt  that 
the  South  Irish  element  in  our  population  has  had  that 
amount  of  influence  in  this  country. 

Among  the  countries  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
Poland  and  Italy  each  have  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
quota  of  immigration  ;  Czechoslovakia  and  Russia  2  per  cent 
apiece.  These  figures  would  seem  to  the  writer  to  represent 
fairly  the  influence  of  these  races  or  nationalities  on  the 
culture  of  this  country. 

Of  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  France, 
Holland  and  Sweden  each  have  a  quota  of  about  2  per  cent, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  these  races  or  nationalities 
have  supplied  fully  this  amount  of  influence  in  this  country, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  French  and  Dutch 
helped  shape  the  institutions  of  this  country  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  Scandinavian  immigration  has  been  very  high. 

Of  course  the  quality  of  the  racial  stocks  should  be  con- 
sidered in  any  analysis  of  this  kind.  A  number  of  tests  have 
been  made  of  the  quality  of  racial  stocks  in  this  country,  such 
as  the  army  psychological  tests  during  the  War  and  statistics 
of  persons  in  Who's  Who,  as  well  as  who's  who  in  public 
institutions.  In  practically  every  test  the  English-speaking 
peoples  have  ranked  the  highest,  a  result  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  criticism  that  the  conditions  of  the  tests  favored  those 
who  spoke  Engl-ish.  As  the  races  from  countries  of  Northern 
and  Western  Europe  also  ranked  high,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  customs  and  mode  of  life  in  this  country  are  similar 
to  those  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe  and  thus  the  con- 
ditions of  the  tests  favored  also  these  racial  groups.  On  this 
point  there  has  been  a  counter  suggestion  to  the  effect  that 
if  races  are  to  live  in  this  country  their  true  value  to  it  is 
fairly  well  measured  by  the  tests  considered. 


of  illiteracy  rates,  homicide  rates,  mortality 
rates  and  standard  of  living  of  European  countries  have 
been  advanced  to  support  tests  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
But  these  efforts  in  turn  were  criticized  on  the  grounds  that 
the  population  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  is  largely  agri- 
cultural in  occupation,  while  that  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  is  largely  industrial,  and  that  these  differences  may 
account  for  the  differences  in  these  three  particulars. 

In  this  brief  outline  it  is  possible  only  to  mention  three 
most  important  racial  elements  in  the  population  of  this 
country:  the  Indian,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Negro.  As  these 
racial  groups  are  not  readily  accepted  or  do  not  readily  accept 
mixture  with  other  races,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  their  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  the  United  States.  In  respect  to 
assimilation  by  intermarriage  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Canada  has  discovered  that  races  from  Northern 
and  Western  Europe  intermarry  with  other  races  several 
times  more  readily  than  do  races  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  that  some  stocks,  such  as  the  Orientals,  Hebrews 
and  certain  of  the  Slavic  peoples,  are  practically  unassimilable 
by  marriage.  The  Negro  was  unwittingly  a  party  to  perhaps 
the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  this  country,  the  Civil 
War,  which  practically  annihilated  the  flower  of  an  entire 
generation  of  the  best  racial  stocks  of  the  United  States.  How 
the  Hebrew  with  his  brilliant  individual  achievements  will 
fare  as  a  race  in  this  country  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  predict. 
On  the  whole  perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Indian  on  the 
course  of  this  Nation  has  been  very  healthy—  except  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  own  well-being  and  survival  —  and 
certainly  most  picturesque. 
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TTENTION  is  most  frequently  called  to  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing 
a  program  of  eugenics.  To  the  student  of 
culture  and  more  particularly  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  cultures  or  civilizations 
of  different  peoples,  there  are  at  least  two 
other  problems  of  primary  importance. 

The  comparison  of  cultures  cannot  fail  to  impress  one 
with  the  relativity  of  all  our  values  and  with  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  deciding  just  which  qualities  are  so  valuable  to 
the  human  race  that  an  effort  should  be  made,  by  selective 
breeding,  to  increase  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  There 
are  other  standards  besides  those  which  we  have  adopted  and 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  achievement  of  other  groups  by 
criteria  which  fit  only  our  own.  Higher  mathematics  are 
not  at  a  premium  on  Vancouver  Island  and  New  York  does 
not  particularly  honor  a  skilful  builder  of  canoes.  Hindus 
prize  a  certain  form  of  mystical  contemplation  much  more 
highly  than  the  ability  to  run  a  hundred  yards  in  less  than 
ten  seconds.  Among  the  Dakota  Indians,  until  recently, 
those  women  who  could  do  the  best  bead-work  were  the 
most  valued  members  of  the  community. 

If  culture  and  cultures  are  viewed  dispassionately  and  ob- 
jectively, free  from  the  standards  which  one's  own  group  has 
imposed,  there  is  no  way  of  deciding  which  criteria  ought  to 
be  adopted.  Shall  we  breed  mystics  or  bead-workers?  Ath- 
letes or  mathematicians?  Philosophers  or  builders  of  em- 
pire? And  in  what  proportion?  Different  cultures  value 
these  qualities  differently.  What  fits  into  the  pattern  of  one 
group  is  alien  and  unworthy  in  another.  Who  is  to  decide 
between  them?  And  with  what  right? 

The  student  of  cultures  sees  also  that,  largely  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  difference  in  evaluation,  the  development  of  any 
quality  may  be  stimulated  by  one  culture,  modified  by  a  sec- 
ond and  perhaps  completely  suppressed  by  a  third.  The  char- 
acter of  an  individual  member  of  any  community  will  be 
shaped,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  character  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives;  whether  or  not  he  is  to  possess  a  certain 
quality  will  be  determined  to  some  degree  by  the  standards 
of  his  group.  The  eugenist  who  plans  to  improve  the  hu- 
man race  by  a  selective  breeding  of  such  qualities  must  know, 
therefore,  to  what  extent  they  are  due  to  hereditary,  and 
to  what  extent  to  cultural,  factors. 

Eugenists  would  probably  give  their  approval  to  that  qual- 
ity which  we  may  call  the  "competitive  spirit."  In  our  so- 
ciety it  has  definite  value ;  it  helps  one  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  position  of  which  the  group  approves ;  it  is  encouraged 
on  the  athletic  field  and  in  the  classroom.  Among  the  Da- 
kota (Sioux)  Indians,  however,  it  is  not  prized  nearly  so 
highly,  and  certain  of  its  expressions  are  definitely  discour- 
aged. A  Dakota  child  is  taught  that  it  is  unmannerly  and 
undignified  to  try  too  obviously  to  get  ahead  of  his  fellows. 
In  a  classroom  it  is  unbecoming  for  him  to  hurry  with  his 
answer  to  a  question  which  the  teacher  asks ;  the  other  chil- 
dren will  think  he  is  trying  to  prove  himself  superior.  So 


sensitive  are  children  to  this  possible  reproach  that  very  often 
the  teacher  will  fail  to  elicit  any  response  from  her  class  even 
when  she  is  perfectly  sure  that  they  know  the  answer  to  her 
question.  Among  the  Zuni  the  competitive  spirit  is  subject 
to  even  more  definite  repression  and  that  person  who  attempts 
to  "stand  out"  in  the  community  and  who  deviates  at  all 
markedly  from  the  accepted  pattern,  suffers  the  disapproval 
of  all  the  others. 

Our  culture  also  places  a  premium  on  speed,  on  getting 
things  done  quickly.  Is  this  an  hereditary  or  an  acquired 
trait  ?  Experimental  investigations  among  American  Indian 
children  have  shown  them  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  this 
quality;  they  are  in  less  of  a  hurry  to  get  things  done  and 
they  take  a  longer  time  to  do  them.  On  the  other  hand 
they  work  more  carefully  and  make  fewer  errors  than  do 
white  children  of  the  same  age.  This  is  an  interesting  quali- 
tative difference  between  the  two  groups  which  reaches  deep 
into  the  two  cultures.  American  Indians  do  not  hurry ;  they 
see  no  reason  why  they  should ;  hurrying  is  undignified  and 
unnecessary.  Children  are  taught  also  not  to  speak  carelessly 
or  to  do  things  without  thinking,  and  they  develop  a  keen 
interest  in  working  neatly  and  accurately.  In  the  classroom 
(I  speak  particularly  of  Dakota  children  whom  I  have  ob- 
served) their  written  lessons  surpass  those  of  white  children 
in  the  care  which  they  take  to  have  them  letter-perfect.  An 
Indian  child  will  rewrite  his  lesson  three  or  four  times 
rather  than  have  it  disfigured  by  corrections  and  erasures 
which  mar  its  perfect  appearance.  And  time  is  sacrificed ; 
it  has  no  special  importance. 

THE  ability  to  bear  pain  without  flinching,  to  suffer  for 
whatever  cause  one  believes  to  be  important,  is  a  quality 
which  surely  has  value  for  the  race.  The  little  Plains  In- 
dian boy  is  taught  that  to  cry  out  when  he  is  hurt  is  a  sign 
of  weakness,  that  if  he  does  cry  out  the  other  boys  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  that  the  stoical  acceptance  of 
pain  is  part  of  his  duty  as  a  man.  Later  in  life  this  ability 
to  suffer  without  a  sign  is  made  the  basis  of  much  of  his  re- 
ligious life  and  of  his  success  as  a  warrior.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pain  which  comes  with  the  death  of  a  wife  or  a 
child  is  expressed  most  freely;  such  an  expression  of  sorrow 
is  definitely  expected  and  encouraged  by  the  group.  The 
English  boy  educated  in  the  great  public  schools  of  England, 
is  taught  that  both  kinds  of  pain  are  to  be  hidden ;  that  he 
must  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  Later  in  life  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  judge  of  his  feeling  from  his  expression, 
or  to  gauge  the  extent  of  his  joy  or  of  his  sorrow  by  any 
outward  sign.  The  young  Neapolitan  cries  out  when  he  is 
hurt  and  laughs  aloud  when  he  is  happy.  All  about  him 
people  are  doing  just  that  and  no  one  thinks  of  stopping  him. 
Why  should  he  hide  his  feelings?  He  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  them.  In  the  home  and  on  the  street,  on  the  stage 
as  in  real  life,  all  the  strong  men  whom  he  admires  laugh 
when  they  are  gay  and  weep  most  bitterly  when  they  suffer. 
Those  are  the  habits  of  his  group  and  they  become  his  habits. 
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The  individual  has  his  personality  shaped  by  the  pattern 
of  the  culture  into  which  he  happens  to  be  born.     If  he 
grows  up  among  the  Dakota  Indians  of  the  Plains  he  will 
probably  proceed  about  his  business  slowly  and  with  delib- 
eration, he  will  not  try  particularly  hard  to  get  ahead  of 
his  neighbors,  he  will  bear  pain  stoically,  and  he  will  main- 
tain a  fair  degree  of  reserve  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men.     If  he  is  born  into  a  Negro  family  in  the  South,  he 
will  probably  get  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  music  and 
dancing,  he  will  tend  to  take  his  sorrows  lightly  and  he  will 
be  happy   only  when 
in  the  company  of  his 
fellows.     There    will 
be  marked  individual 
differences,   but  most 
of    the    members    of 

,ny  group  will  bear 
the  marks  of  one  par- 
ticular pattern. 

There  is  the  possi- 
bility that  these  dif- 
ferences are  not  cul- 
tural but  racial  or  he- 
reditary in  character, 
that  the  individual 
Plains  Indian  is  as  he 
is,  not  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  group 
during  his  lifetime, 
but  because  of  what 
he  has  inherited  from 
his  Indian  ancestry. 

'or  example,  his  sto- 
ical acceptance  of  pain 
may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  skin  is 
physiologically  less 
sensitive.  A  slower 
speed  may  be  caused 
by  a  slower  rate  of 
metabolism,  the  chem- 
ical changes  which 
supply  the  body  with 
energy.  His  lack  of 
"drive"  may  mean 
that  his  adrenal 
glands  are  not  func- 
tioning as  actively  as  those  of  whites.  The  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  this  racial  hypothesis  arises  from  the  occurrence 
of  marked  differences  between  various  groups  of  the  same 
race  living  under  differing  cultural  and  environmental  con- 
ditions. On  the  physical  side  there  is  evidence  showing  how 
even  stature  and  head-form  for  example,  in  any  particular 
racial  group,  may  undergo  the  modifying  influence  of  en- 
vironment. On  the  psychological  side  children  living  in 
rural  districts  differ  in  the  speed  of  their  reactions  and  in 
their  general  intellectual  level  from  others  of  the  same  racial 
origin  living  in  the  city;  northern  Negroes  differ  tempera- 
mentally and  intellectually  from  southern  Negroes,  and  the 
Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  from  those  of  the 
Plains.  On  the  hypothesis  of  innate  differences  due  to  race 
one  cannot  explain  these  wide  intra-racial  variations;  in  the 
meantime  the  belief  in  innate  racial  differences  rests  upon 


RUBY  GREEN  SINGING 


an  assumption  which  we  must  consider  to  be  unproven. 
There  is  even  more  direct  evidence  of  a  cultural  or  en- 
vironmental effect.  Children  coming  from  the  country  to  the 
city  become  more  "intelligent,"  that  is  they  obtain  better  re- 
sults on  the  intelligence  tests,  when  they  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  new  and  more  favorable  environment.  The 
writer  gave  intelligence  tests  to  twelve-year-old  Negro  boys, 
all  of  them  born  in  rural  Louisiana  but  now  living  in  New 
Orleans,  and  found  a  definite  tendency  for  an  improvement 
in  the  test  scores  directly  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  they  had  been  living  in  the 

city.  The  results  cannot  be 
due  to  a  selective  migration 
of  the  best  stocks  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  because 
all  of  these  subjects  had 
migrated  and  had  therefore 
all  responded  to  whatever 
"selection"  might  be  oper- 
ative. Another  study 
showed  that  those  southern- 
born  Negro  boys  who  had 
lived  longer  in  New  York 
City  worked  more  quickly, 
that  is,  had  speedier  motor 
reactions,  than  those  who 
had  more  recently  come 
from  the  South.  Speed  of 
reaction,  therefore,  and  in- 
telligence, as  far  as  they 
can  be  studied  experiment- 
ally, are  at  least  in  part  the 
function  of  culture  and  en- 
vironment. 

American  Negroes  are 
musical.  There  are  a  great 
many  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  in  general  it  will  prob- 
ably be  agreed  that  they 
have  a  highly  developed 
musical  sense  and  a  marked 
ability  to  produce  and  in- 
terpret music  of  a  more  or 
less  characteristic  variety. 
Is  this  a  racial  trait?  In 
the  first  place,  African  Ne- 
groes are  not  particularly 
musical ;  they  have  their  music,  often  characterized  by  a  very 
complicated  rhythmic  pattern,  but  music  does  not  occupy  a 
sufficiently  important  place  in  the  various  African  cultures 
to  warrant  the  assumption  that  African  chromosomes  bear 
more  than  the  average  share  of  musical  genes.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  musical  interest  of  the  individual  American 
Negro  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  culture  without  any  need 
to  assume  a  peculiar  biological  or  physiological  constitution. 
A  child  growing  up  in  a  southern  rural  Negro  community 
can  hardly  help  being  musical ;  in  the  South  Carolina  Low 
Country,  for  example,  the  children  will  hear  the  men  sing- 
ing at  work,  they  will  hear  spirituals  and  "shouts"  at  the 
almost-daily  meetings  and  services  in  the  church,  and  there 
will  be  an  occasional  evening  of  "blues"  and  banjos  by  the 
fireside  near  the  "big  house."  In  such  an  atmosphere  a  child 
need  not  be  particularly  gifted  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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Mrs.    Breckinridge,   Nurse-on-Horseback 


THE  HEALTH  PATROL 

Li\e  the  picturesque  mounted  police  of  Canada  the  women   of  the  Frontier  pursing  Service  patrol  the  Appalachians. 

With  saddle-bags  full  of  medical  supplies  they  beat  off  the    lurking  dangers  of  infant  mortality  and  mothers    deaths  in 

childbirth,  penetrating  the  highlands  over  bridle   paths,  through  bridge-less  streams,  winter  and  summer 


"The  child  ta\es  the  nurse,"  goes  the  children's    song.    Anyway,  the  nurse  ta\es  the  mother 
and  two  more  children  to  a  district  health  center 


This  mountain  horse  totes  the  whole  family  to    the  source  of  inoculations  and  special  clinics. 
The  horse  is  in  health  worl{  down  to  his  tail 
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THREE  NORDICS 

In  October  1926  Mary  Brec\inridge' s  story  of  the  first  year's  u>or\  of  her  nurses  on  horsebac\  appeared,  in  the  Survey 
Graphic.  The  Frontier  J^ursing  Service  can  now  point  to  nine  district  nursing  centers  in  full  operation  and  wor\  spread 
over  an  area  of  more  than  a  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  bringing  to  our  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  stocl{  the  advantages  of 
health  that  have  long  been  extended  to  the  mixed  populations  of  the  large  cities.  The  Service  is  "rarin  to  go"  on  until 

it  reaches  all  the  fifteen  million  frontier  people,  of  America 


Are  We  Fostering  the  Unfit? 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


HO  are  they,  these  unfit?  Why  are  there 
unfit  persons,  those  who  lack  suitable  powers 
or  qualifications,  who  fail  in  the  propriety 
of  their  adaptation  to  character  or  place  and 
suffer  disqualification  by  reason  of  disability, 
incompetence  or  some  unworthiness?  What 
meaning  shall  we  give  to  this  fostering  of  folks  ?  Is  it  chiefly 
the  nourishing  and  cherishing  of  them  which  we  query,  or 
do  our  critics  chide  us  for  encouraging  and  indulging  habitual 
unfitness?  Shall  we  distinguish  between  saving  the  drowning 
and  the  prevention  of  rickets?  Is  there  unanimous  approval 
for  an  internal  operation  for  appendicitis,  yet  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  salvaging  the  moron? 

Oftenest  in  recent  years  has  come  the  complaint  that  by 
reducing  infant  mortality  society  is  burdened  with  unprofit- 
able childhood  rather  than  advanced  by  an  economy  of  life. 
In  two  great  cities  the  answer  has  been  attempted  by  re- 
course to  the  children  themselves,  on  the  theory  that  if  an 
essential  blunder  had  been  committed  by  an  undiscriminating 
wholesale  care  of  every  living  breathing  infant,  the  two-year 
toddlers  of  the  next  few  years  would  reveal  an  excess  of 
disability,  a  fragility  and  incapacity  to  resist  or  survive.  Or, 
briefly,  that  if  a  mistake  is  made  in  helping  babies  through 
their  first  year  the  deaths  in  the  one-to-five-year  group  will 
promptly  climb. 

As  long  ago  as  1915  Dr.  Josephine  Baker  answered  for 
New  York  City,  and  ten  years  later  the  experience  of  Chicago 
was  related  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Falk.  There  is  no  substantial  dis- 
agreement between  them,  or  by  statistical  critics  with  their 
conclusions.  The  more  successfully  that  infancy  is  guided 
around  the  hurdles  of  diarrheal  deaths  and  the  starvations 
of  unsuitable  diets,  the  sturdier  are  the  years  of  early  child- 
hood, the  better  the  runabout's  resistance  to  the  infections 
which  develop  life-long  immunities  or  kill  in  the  process. 

There  are  those  who  assume  a  stillbirth  to  be  a  social  good 
fortune,  and  the  successful  prevention  of  most  of  them  by 
antisyphilitic  treatment  of  the  expectant  mother  to  be  a 
mischievous  interference  with  Nature's  plan  to  clear  away 
families  blighted  by  lues  venerea.  Are  we  to  watch  the 
30  per  cent  of  Negro  mothers  who  are  syphilitic  go  on  to 
a  frustration  of  their  maternity  in  the  belief  that  we  are  but 
passive  members  of  a  biological  procession,  divinely  led? 
Any  such  assumption  throws  us  back  upon  the  discarded 
principle  of  disease  as  a  penalty  for  wrong-doing,  the  ab- 
original idea  that  by  death  or  exorcism  the  sin  personal  or 
social  can  be  discharged. 

When  infantile  paralysis  stalked  unhindered  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  it  seemed  to  pick  the  brightest,  liveliest 
children  on  the  block,  and  students  of  human  types  who 
visited  the  wards  of  Willard  Parker  Hospital  while  thirty- 
five  hundred  maimed  and  dying  were  under  care  remarked 
upon  the  similarity  of  beauty  and  courage  in  the  faces  of 
these  patients.  If  the  skill  of  a  Landsteiner,  the  resourceful- 
ness of  a  Park  or  Flexner  should  presently  put  in  our  hands 
the  power  to  prevent  and  cure  this  disease,  could  we  be 
charged  with  turning  back  the  clock  of  human  progress  if 


we  urged  immunization  at  birth,  and  charged  parents  with 
neglect  if  they  failed  for  reasons  of  religious  belief  or  cultism 
to  provide  specific  curative  treatment?  What  would  be  said 
in  the  37,000  households  of  the  United  States  where  polio 
entered  to  blight  or  kill,  if  society  decided  to  refrain  from 
the  public  application  of  such  resources? 

Why  ask  and  answer  such  questions  indirectly  when  the 
human  reaction  of  the  past  thirty  years  is  clear  and  irrevocable 
in  a  parallel  picture?  Put  yourself  in  your  grandmother's 
home  of  1872  when  diphtheria  harvested  more  lives  of  chil- 
dren under  five  than  we  sacrificed  last  year  at  all  ages  on  the 
altar  of  tuberculosis.  What  did  your  parents  do  between 
1895  an<J  1900  when  the  first  courageous  physicians  promised 
cures  with  diphtheria  antitoxin  while  a  40  per  cent  mortality 
was  customary?  Did  they  sign  a  self-denying  ordinance  and 
admit  that  the  Lord  had  picked  their  particular  young  hope- 
ful as  one  of  the  40  per  cent  "unfit"  ?  Look  at  the  answer  in 
figures.  And  this  is  the  same  answer  which  will  be  given 
every  time  by  the  judge  and  jury  of  society,  the  parents 
of  the  nations  who  are  concerned  with  the  ultimate  minima 
and  maxima  of  human  security,  the  right  to  have  and  to 
hold  their  own  children. 

AND  again  let  us  be  quite  pragmatic  about  it.  Has  any 
city  population  risen  in  its  wrath  and  destroyed  the 
municipal  filter  beds,  the  chlorination  depot,  the  pasteurizing 
plants  because  these,  forsooth,  have  guaranteed  that  one  in- 
stead of  40  unfit  among  each  100,000  should  die  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  year?  Do  we  hear  that  the  addition  of  iodine  to 
the  water  supply  of  Rochester  has  been  a  source  of  acri- 
monious discourse  in  prose  and  pulpit  because  disfigurement 
of  the  adolescent  and  thyroid  irritability  of  the  parent  is 
now  reduced  to  a  vanishing  point,  and  various  and  sundry 
potentially  "unfit"  thus  salvaged  when  they  might  simply 
have  been  sacrificed  as  nature  would  have  permitted? 

In  Dr.  Victor  Vaughan's  fascinating  commentary  on  the 
happy  war  between  man  and  his  bacterial  guests — Epidemi- 
ology and  Public  Health,  packed  with  the  amalgamated 
history  of  the  medical  sciences  and  sociology — this  wise  ini- 
tiator of  Michigan's  fine  example  in  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  preventive  medicine  compares  the  presence  of  communi- 
cable disease  in  a  community  with  the  effect  of  a  Galling 
gun  let  loose  in  a  public  thoroughfare.  Chance  is  the  de- 
terminant. The  bullets  are  as  drops  of  rain  and  arrive  at 
their  objective  regardless  of  the  inherent  merit  of  the  hit. 
Bacteria  wound  like  bullets,  and  in  the  accidents  of  their 
distribution  have  but  an  aimless  mark,  their  own  survival. 

In  no  field  better  than  in  that  of  tuberculosis  is  the  answer 
so  clear  that  in  replacing  chance  by  social  control  we  are 
enabling  the  average  man  to  realize  his  potentialities.  When 
tuberculosis  was  in  its  heyday  with  us,  as  it  is  today  in  France 
and  Greece,  the  burden  was  quite  as  much  in  the  social 
quality  of  death  as  in  its  mass  or  total  amount. 

Society  as  a  biological  concept  is  concerned  little  if  at  all 
with  such  deaths  as  occur  in  senescence  after  the  continuation 
of  the  family  is  assured,  or  among  those  who  are  passengers 
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rather  than  boatmen  in  the  stream  of  human  traffic.  For  this 
reason  when  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  adults  have 
been  shifted  from  the  ages  of  child-bearing  and  rearing  to 
the  decades  after  the  children  have  "flown  the  coop"  society 
has  scored  a  success.  That  mystical  story  of  postponing 
deaths,  of  increasing  the  expectancy  of  life,  of  advancing  the 
age  of  survival,  becomes  a  reality  of  much  practical  im- 
portance when  you  correlate  family  case  records  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
in  1890  and  those  of  today  with  the  distribution  of  tuber- 
culosis deaths  then  and  now.  When  cause  and  effect  are  so 
close  to  each  other  and  the  results  so  practical,  social  con- 
viction of  the  worth  of  efforts  is  quick  and  clear.  Society 
has  carried  a  steadily  decreasing  burden  of  family  rehabilita- 
tion on  account  of  the  disease  tuberculosis.  Instead  of  the 
customary  carrying  of  a  family  of  half  a  dozen  children,  all 
under  the  age  of  six,  through  orphandom  to  a  handicapped 
and  often  deformed  social  life  through  a  period  of  ten  years, 
the  rule  now  is  that  one  instead  of  both  parents  is  invalided, 
and  this  for  a  period  of  treatment  tending  to  arrest,  and  at 
an  age  in  family  life  when  the  children  are  already  approach- 
ing independence,  or  the  completion  of  schooling. 

The  age  at  death  of  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  heart  disease, 
cancer  are  all  being  pushed  along  beyond  the  probable  age 
of  greatest  social  contribution  of  the  individual. 

As  the  average  length  of  life  has  been  advanced  from  40 
to  60  years  in  the  past  two  generations  we  find  the  three 
•sectors  of  life  extended,  the  first  third  devoted  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  game  now  up  to  2O  years ;  participation  in  full 
fitness  to  contribute  a  similar  length  of  years  up  to  40;  and 
the  decline,  though  similarly  lengthened  to  the  age  of  60, 
less  freighted  with  dependence  and  distress.  Much  of  the 
wealth  of  today  flows  from  the  larger  fraction  of  lives  car- 
ried on  in  health  during  the  years  of  man's  chief  effective 
productivity. 

Glance  at  the  good  old  days  of  Geneva  in  the  sixteenth  to 
eighteenth  centuries  when  the  probable  average  length  of  life 
was  from  21  to  34  years;  or  to  the  century  of  New  England 
typified  in  Massachusetts'  record  with  life  expectancy  of 
35  years  in  1789  and  45  years  in  1897.  Remember  that  India 
and  Russia  today  offer  only  the  security  of  26  years  of  life 
that  Geneva  knew  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Then  decide 
for  yourself  whether  the  saving  of  life  in  this  country,  chiefly 
among  children  and  young  adults,  has  been  a  fostering  of  the 
unfit ;  for  we  now  enjoy  a  probability  of  survival  to  60  years 
in  the  United  States,  a  gain  of  more  than  10  years  of  life 
for  the  newborn  today  as  compared  with  the  chances  of 
those  born  in  1900. 

Social  control  is  constantly  at  work  equalizing  the  chances 
of  survival  by  securing  a  few  essentials  of  health  to  those 


least  capable  of  commanding  these  for  themselves.  As  in 
England  any  reader  of  the  registrar  general's  reports  may- 
see,  there  has  been  a  progressive  smoothing  out  of  the  ex- 
treme variations  in  deathrates  among  the  arbitrarily  fixed 
five  social — really  economic  and  educational — classes  of  the 
population.  While  there  has  been  no  dropping  of  life  ex- 
pectancy among  the  most  favored,  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive approximation  of  the  status  of  the  other  four  groups 
or  classes  upwards.  Is  it  not  a  fair  commentary  upon  the 
public  application  of  preventive  medicine  that  while  all  have 
reaped  a  benefit,  the  greatest  improvements  have  occurred 
among  those  whose  lives  were  formerly  the  briefest,  most 
crowded  with  disease  and  its  correlated  handicaps,  least 
adequate  to  permit  of  man's  achieving  the  full  measure  of 
the  potentialities  of  his  inheritance?  Look  through  the  rates 
of  our  own  cities  and  states  and  notice  that  there  has  often 
been  a  greater  improvement  among  Negroes  than  among  the 
whites,  until  it  is  seen  that  white  rates,  though  still  better 
than  those  of  their  colored  fellow  citizens,  are  closer  to 
them  than  they  were  a  generation  ago. 

A  HAT  HER  striking  fact  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
experience  of  New  York  with  its  largest  modern  urban 
Negro  population,  in  that  infant  mortality  rates  in  some  of 
the  areas  where  the  colored  people  congregate  are  actually 
not  only  as  low  as  that  for  the  city  as  a  whole  but  in  certain 
areas  are  lower  than  for  the  whites  in  the  same  areas.  Here 
we  have  a  vivid  experiment  in  the  effect  of  persistent  teach- 
ing of  the  ways  of  health  to  mothers  eager  to  make  and  keep 
a  family  and  a  home.  When  nurses  and  doctors,  in  ways  ac- 
ceptable and  understandable,  reach  those  least  favored  in 
economic  status  or  by  the  test  of  literacy,  whether  they  be 
Negro  or  Porto  Rican  in  New  York  City,  Mexican  or 
Japanese  in  Los  Angeles,  or  foreign-born  immigrants  handi- 
capped with  Babel  tongues,  the  result  is  the  same,  a  quick 
saving  of  babies. 

To  question  the  worthwhileness  of  such  work  is  to  assume 
that  you,  or  we,  or  anyone  else  in  or  out  of  government  or 
science  can  wisely  or  even  reasonably  determine  beforehand 
which  of  the  babies  saved  a  diarrheal  death  is  more  precious 
or  less  worthy  than  the  rest.  "In  the  modern  metropolis 
only  the  powerful  hand  of  the  government  can  give  the  baby 
these  things:  pure  food,  wholesome  milk,  even  sunshine,  are 
the  gifts  of  government  and  not  of  God." 

It  is  not  at  present,  at  least  in  the  temper  of  any  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic  peoples,  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  fostering  the  unfit  by  wholesale  methods  of  healing 
and  health  but  how  we  can  so  control  social  factors  as  to 
raise  to  the  level  of  tolerable  humanity  great  masses  and 
classes  stalled  in  the  march  of  industry  by  lack  of  power 


'Here  we  have  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  social  experiment  in  health 
of  the  past  half  century" 
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within  themselves  to  enter  upon  the  highway  of  prosperity. 

Each  man  has  a  right  to  that  "health  and  a  day  by  which 
he  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous."  Yet  there 
are  in  every  land,  and  probably  today  in  greater  actual 
numbers  than  ever  before,  men  and  women  so  paralyzed  by 
the  international  confusion  and  dull  leth- 
argy of  trade  that  they  lack  the  chance  to 
earn  that  little  minimum  upon  which  de- 
pend sturdy  life  and  cleanliness,  the  beget- 
ting and  rearing  of  families,  the  meeting 
and  beating  of  disease. 

Social  control  has  shown  its  power  by 
snatching  the  city  dweller  from  the  grave, 
proving  that  deaths  need  not  be  more  fre- 
quent than  births  and  that  even  massed 
congregate  existence  is  compatible  with  the 
highest  level  of  personal  hygiene  and  com- 
munal sanitation.  The  question  which 
challenges  chiefly  others  than  physicians, 
sanitarians,  nurses,  dietitians  and  really 
calls  for  the  sociologist  and  economist, 
educator,  legislator  and  publicist,  is  whether 
individual  permanent  possession  of  land, 
the  natural  resources,  the  profits  of  produc- 
tion and  sale,  are  compatible  with  such 
levelling  upward  of  health  fitness  as  we  know  is  capable 

K  accomplishment. 
Will    Russia   give    this   answer?    Have    the   cooperatives 
inted  the  way  ?    Will  industry  and  commerce  learn  that 
something  less  than  the  most  the  traffic  will  bear  in  a  day 
jrives  a  greater  base  and   future  for  progress  than   present 
methods  of  production   alternating  with  prediction,  surplus 
with  depression  ?    We  have  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  social 
experiment  in  health  of  the  past  half  century.    Shall  we  nail 
up  in  the  next  fifty  a  similar  series  of  record  for:  dependency, 
delinquency,  unemployment,  overcrowding,  child  labor? 

We  have  abandoned  chance  and  adopted  social  control 
where  we  have  a  real  faith  in  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  preventable  disease.  Those  to  whom  the 
control  measures  have  been  trusted,  as  in  the  charters  or 
constitutions  of  cities  and  states  under  which  our  public 
health  laws  operate,  have  not  betrayed  their  fellows,  with 
rare  exceptions ;  have  been  neither  arbitrary  nor  tyrannical, 
in  spite  of  the  liberal  authority  granted  to  them,  as  court 
actions  clearly  prove.  Can  the  other  sciences,  those  of  man 
and  his  property,  machinery  and  its  products,  land  and  its 
harvests,  develop  a  natural  history,  a  body  of  trustworthy 
natural  laws  upon  which  a  social  control  can  be  based  to 
supplement  the  work  of  health  control  ? 

MAN  has  adjusted  better  against  his  enemies  than  to  his 
successes.  Industry  and  wealth  are  apparently  respon- 
sible for  no  small  part  of  some  increasing  deathrates,  or  shall 
we  say  that  city  existence  with  its  mechanical  and  chemical 
triumphs  has  created  dilemmas  of  body  and  mind  of  a  variety 
not  controllable  except  by  individual  as  distinct  from  col- 
lective or  social  restraints?  Cancer  and  diabetes  continue 
with  a  formidable  persistence  to  advance  into  the  front  rank 
of  prevalence,  not  only  relatively  on  account  of  the  reduction 
of  the  commoner  causes  of  death  of  earlier  decades,  but  ab- 
solutely in  their  own  right. 

With  causes  still  unexplained,  so  much  is  evident  at  least 
from  British  experience  that  cancer  of  the  more  common 
arms  among  men  occurs  with  greater  frequency  the  lowe1" 


we  go  among  the  five  so-called  social  classes.  It  is  strongly 
suspected  that  the  modern  contact  of  man  with  the  machine 
and  the  materials  of  production,  and  the  determination  of  his 
habits  of  food  and  living  by  his  pocket-book  and  the  power  of 
salesmanship,  share  in  causing  those  many  irritations  of  tissue 
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upon  which  depends  each  development  of  the  lawless  cell 
growth  we  call  cancer. 

Quite  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale  suffers  the  in- 
crease in  diabetes.  The  well-to-do,  the  professional,  those 
whose  work  requires  the  minimum  of  bodily  exertion,  whose 
lives  are  most  successfully  eased  by  the  mechanics  of  locomo- 
tion and  housekeeping,  show  diabetes  deathrates  already  as 
high  as  those  for  tuberculosis  in  certain  wealthy  groups  of 
our  cities.  We  have  been  taught  the  lesson  of  abundant  nutri- 
tion to  provide  good  bodily  resistance  to  tuberculosis  so  well 
that  \ve  are  now  in  the  main  a  nation  of  gluttons  and  wasters, 
taking  in  more  fuel  than  we  give  our  bodies  excuse  to  con- 
sume in  physical  exertion,  or  for  the  production  of  body  heat. 

Preventive  medicine  devotes  itself  to  detecting  the  presence, 
prevalence  and  causes  of  ill-adjustment  of  man  to  other  liv- 
ing creatures,  to  his  own  fellows,  to  his  chosen  place  of 
residence,  his  work  and  play.  When  we  know  the  where, 
what,  why,  whom  and  how-many  of  a  preventable  disease, 
we  need  not  worry  about  opposing  the  dogma  of  survival  of 
the  fittest,  if  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  individual  and  col- 
lective application  of  those  adjustments  which  permit  man 
and  his  wife  and  their  children  to  harvest  life  in  the  fullest 
measures  of  quantity  and  quality.  In  fostering  the  unfit,  if 
that  is  what  is  charged,  we  are  but  cherishing  those  who  have 
been  handicapped,  chiefly  by  maladjustments  of  our  own 
creation,  in  confidence  that  each  human  being  has  something 
to  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  life  if  released  from  the  ills 
which  destroy  the  body  and  warp  the  spirit  out  of  tune. 

Scrapping  the  derelict  automobile,  ship  or  house  is  an 
American  triumph  of  rational  over  traditional  or  emotional 
judgment  which  cannot  be  safely  applied  to  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  man.  The  engineer  sees  a  better  bridge,  tractor, 
sewage  works  in  posse  before  he  condemns  the  old  to  demoli- 
tion while  it  still  is  useful.  The  Messiah  does  not  live 
among  us,  certainly  not  among  health  officers,  who  can  assure 
a  mother  that  if  she  loses  the  babe  now  at  her  breast,  the 
next  one  will  be  better;  or  that  finer  grandparents  are  just 
around  the  corner  if  only  the  present  lot  wouldn't  so  enjoy 
the  full  expectancy  of  life. 
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design  is  to  foreshorten  evolution  and  to 
save  the  race  from  the  waste  and  suffering 
of  the  animal  struggle.  We  propose  to  plan 
both  people  and  their  environment.  But  the 
people  are  blind.  Having  come  thus  far  by 
instinct,  they  are  full  of  old  dogmas,  old 
fears,  old  superstitions.  The  castle  we  storm  is  very  old 
and  deep-rooted  in  Mother  Earth.  The  high  walls  are  those 
of  the  spirit:  the  trouble  with  helping  the  human  race  is 
its  humanness.  Henry  Watterson  once  defined  the  word 
jeopardize — "to  act  like  a  jeopard."  Our  plan  is  jeopardized 
by  the  ineradicable  tendency  of  people  to  act  like  jeopards. 
Therefore  however  precise  our  statistics,  our  measures  of 
body  or  intelligence,  our  charts  of  genes,  our  division  of  duty 
between  Nature  and  Nurture,  the  barriers  to  conscious 
progress  are  still  the  deadly  sins.  The  plan  for  the  regional 
betterment  of  human  society  needs  to  mark  (as  did  old  maps 
their  Terrae  Incognitae)  certain  ill-defined  areas  with 
ancient  names : 

Fear,  Ignorance,  Sloth,  Lust,  Gluttony,  Pride,  and  Envy. 
These  are  the  old  drives,  once  useful  surely,  now  binding 
brakes  upon  the  courage,  sympathy  and  energy  that  any 
conscious  plan  demands.  They  are  the  very  atmosphere  of 
environment  and  the  inner  controls  of  people.  They  are  the 
true  universal  inherited  characters  regardless  of  race,  strata, 
sex  or  even  mental  stature.  To  breed  them  out  of  the  race, 
to  channel  them  by  education,  is  the  challenge  of  instinct 
to  consciousness. 

FEAR  is  the  cardinal  sin  for  social  science.  Fear  was,  I 
suppose,  the  bitter  necessity  for  survival  by  instinct  .  .  . 
fear  of  hunger,  fear  of  death.  These  deep  biological  fears 
still  threaten  to  whirl  us  back  to  chaos.  We  survived  in 
packs  or  tribes ;  we  are  still  afraid  without  our  pack  or  tribe. 
Therefore  our  plans  must  consider  war,  race  antagonism, 
class  hatred.  Fear  is  the  great  divider  and  our  need  is  union. 
What  price  the  end  of  fears? 

This  eternal  threat  of  war  cancels  hope  and  numbs  energy. 
We  ask  the  parent,  the  physician,  the  teacher  to  spend  them- 
selves with  ceaseless  pains  to  nurture  fine  children — then  we 
reap  a  whole  generation  with  the  sickle  of  war.  The  Amer- 
ican nation  has  had  a  war  about  every  twenty  years,  nicely 
spaced  for  the  crop  to  ripen.  Then  we  select  the  best  for 
death  and  cut  down  those  good  stocks  we  need.  How  much 
did  the  World  War  cost  the  race  in  waste,  in  suffering,  in 
retarded  evolution?  I  happen  never  to  have  seen  a  social 
budget  of  the  costs  of  1914-18.  Such  a  balance  bheet  needs 
to  be  included  in  our  plan.  Can  we  ask  vision  and  self- 
control  of  plain  people  when  this  fear  of  war  chills  their 
hearts?  "Better,"  John  Median  will  say,  "to  seize  the  day 
to  drink  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  we  die." 

That  science,  moreover,  on  which  we  depend  for  ameliora- 
tion each  year  hands  over  to  fear  a  more  efficient  instrument 
of  decimation.  This  fertile  womb  knows  no  eugenics,  but 
bears  twins  blindly,  one  Aladdin  and  one  Attila.  Science 
has  never  bargained  that  her  gifts  be  used  for  peace,  not  war. 


There  is  no  peace  society  of  scientists,  I  believe.  Science  is 
curiously  unimpassioned  about  changing  our  environment  and 
putting  weapons  into  our  hands.  Once  the  gas  or  airplane  or 
radio  is  begotten,  duty  is  fulfilled.  The  politician  and  the 
manufacturer  take  the  child  to  raise.  Its  environment  is  force 
and  fear.  The  romancers  make  books  about  a  general  strike 
of  scientists  at  the  threat  of  war,  but  their  habit  is  to 
volunteer  as  the  heady  drums  go  by  and  to  make  their 
laboratories  into  infernos. 

But  some  are  asking  questions.  Albert  Einstein  in  Cali- 
fornia said: 

Why  does  this  magnificent  applied  science  which  saves  work 
and  makes  life  easier,  bring  us  so  little  happiness?  In  war  it 
serves  that  we  may  poison  and  mutilate  each  other.  In  peace 
it  has  made  our  lives  hurried  and  uncertain:  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  should  understand  about  applied  science  in  order  that 
your  work  may  increase  man's  blessings.  Concern  for  the  man 
himself  and  his  fate  must  always  form  the  chief  interest  of 
all  technical  endeavors. 

It  seems  to  me  the  biological  and  social  sciences  have  a 
blunt  question  to  ask  and  a  bargain  to  strike  with  physical 
science.  It  must  share  the  plan  if  only  because  the  heritage 
of  peace  is  what  has  made  it  possible.  We  cannot  crown  men 
for  glorious  conquests  that  we  know  will  shear  us  off  in 
a  little  while  by  super-efficient  slaughter.  We  shall  lose  all 
heart  for  a  knowledge  that  saves  us  to  wipe  us  out. 

THE  social  plan  must  comprehend  the  earth  and  the  races 
thereof.  Health,  for  example,  demands  world-wide  sani- 
tation. But  races  hate  and  torture  each  other;  fear  rules,  and 
envy.  If  you  raise  your  standard  of  life  and  control  your 
population  you  invite  barbarian  invasion.  Some  sympathy, 
some  understanding,  some  union  of  forces  are  needed  before 
you  can  talk  in  the  term — population.  How  are  the  self- 
controlled  and  the  spawners  to  inherit  the  earth  ?  Plan  some 
time  must  face  the  problem  of  allotting  the  comfortable  and 
fertile  lands  among  whatever  races  and  strains  our  measure- 
ments or  ideals  determine  are  the  most  beneficent  for  the 
progress  we  envisage.  No  sober  mind  can  deny  that  this  is 
the  supreme  question  of  politics.  The  League  of  Nations 
(which  must  be  part  of  our  plan)  will  live  or  die  by  that 
test,  and  now  wisely  keeps  silence.  We  have  yet  no  focus  of 
equilibrium  for  the  tensions  of  the  seven  sins.  Can  we  teach 
Catholic  Italy  birth  control  or  broadcast  the  surplus  over  the 
South  American  pampas?  Yellow,  brown,  black,  white — 
what  are  their  gifts?  How  discovered?  How  to  be  mingled 
for  the  common  good?  Let  them  fight  it  out! 

Then  we  are  back  at  brute  instinct.  The  survivors  would 
be  either  the  machine-makers  (and  so  mass-killers)  or  the 
most  fecund  breeders  with  the  lowest  standards.  No  plan 
can  consider  that.  Reconciliation  seems  impossible  but  it  is 
not,  for  we  already  have  evidences  of  softening  moods.  If 
we  are  too  human,  we  are  human  and  find  ourselves  in  com- 
mon peril.  Art,  science,  economics,  even  the  cinema  and 
sports  are  weaving  bonds,  fragile  as  cobwebs.  But  we  must 
have  the  patience  of  centuries;  not  sooner  will  races  stop 
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slaughtering  each  other  to  preserve  their  lives,  their  pride,  yes, 
their  strains  we  may  need,  their  traditional  culture  we  may 
borrow  from.  One  does  not  conquer  fear,  ignorance,  pride 
and  envy  overnight. 

Fear  sets  class  against  class  for  the  same  deep  reasons. 
Progress  has  been  a  kind  of  spinning  of  topsy-turvy  classes : 
whatever  the  cost  it  seems  to  be  the  way  we  got  here.  But 
in  any  plan  the  parts  must  link  and  pull  together,  not  apart. 
Social  friction  means  waste  and  suffering  even  if  evolution, 
We  have  indeed  come  farther  along  here  than  with 

r  or  race.  Envy  is  more  malleable  than  fear.  Our  suc- 
cess has  been  by  abolishing  more 
and  more  classes  until  we  have 
left  one  final  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween privilege  and  under-privi- 
lege  on  the  economic  level.  The 
plan  must,  I  suppose,  welcome 
that,  since  the  aim  is  a  good  en- 
vironment for  all  provided  the 
ultimate  all-class  is  not  content 
with  mere  materialism.  But  it 
seems  possible  that  we  shall  breed 
new  modes  for  the  seven  sins. 
For  we  are  set  on  aristocrats  by 
the  new  tests.  Will  it  be  that 
envy  may  find  the  well-bred  an 
object  of  hatred?  The  eugenic 
snob  may  be  in  dawning — another 
jeopard  of  the  race. 

Russia  may,  as  everywhere, 
prove  the  last  clinic  for  our  learn- 
ing. In  spite  of  scientific  meth- 
odology the  proletariat  has  not 
been  a  conservator  of  the  classes 
that  contribute  to  planning.  The 
innovators,  the  students,  the  poets 
and  dreamers  have  been  dispos- 
sessed, for  the  time  at  least,  of 
their  leisure,  their  resources  and 

all  the  intangibles  that  seem  needful  for  brooding  over  the 
race.  They  have  been  discarded  unless  they  contributed  to 
the  Communist  program,  and  have  no  liberty  to  think  pure 
thought  independent  of  class  utilitarianism.  To  put  through 
one  part  of  a  plan  class  doctrinaires  have  been  willing  to  crip- 
ple all  other  kinds  of  planning.  After  the  silk  shirts  and  the 
family  car  come  to  Russia  what  drive  will  keep  the  Five 
Year  Plan  from  broadening  into  the  Century  Plan  or  the 
Eternal  Plan  ?  The  losses  for  culture  may  not  show  up  for 
a  hundred  years.  Meantime  it  is  interesting  that  they  are 
borrowing,  not  money,  but  talents  lost  in  the  Revolution. 
The  new  rulers  seems  as  ignorant  of  certain  spiritual  needs 
as  the  old  were  of  more  elemental  ones.  No,  class  hatred 
will  not  serve  today.  We  shall  rise  or  fall  together. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  mass  to  John  Median.  He  is  sloth- 
ful: that  means  he  procrastinates.  Yet  the  idea  of  plan  de- 
mands both  a  will  to  take  pains  today  and  a  long  look  be- 
yond. The  problem  of  time  is  crucial  for  a  plan.  Nature 
seemed  to  have  all  the  time  there  was — enough  for  a  thou- 
sand repeated  failures  or  to  wander  down  all  the  blind 
alleys.  The  race  seems  to  have  plenty  of  time;  extinction 
by  a  new  ice-age  or  gas  from  an  errant  comet  need  not  worry 
us.  But  John  Median  has  been  just  a  momentary  animal 
who  relieved  his  transcience  by  the  hope  of  eternity.  He  was 


not  time-binding  and  so  not  plan-making,  but  muddled 
through  and  practiced  laissez-faire  very  heartily.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  a  jeopard  who  will  not  have  a  health 
examination  until  too  late,  will  not  take  out  insurance,  will 
not  make  a  will?  Now  we  are  asking  him  to  make  a  will 
every  day,  for  that  is  what  taking  these  pains  means.  Every- 
man has  always  agreed  that  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,"  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was.  Now  he  is  likely 
to  add,  "And  sufficient  unto  tomorrow  is  tomorrow's  good." 
But  the  new  social  vision  asks  not  only  that  we  face  the 
evils  of  today  but  all  of  tomorrow's,  if  not  quite  to  the  last 

syllable  of  recorded 
time  at  least  for  two 
long  generations — 
our  own  and  our 
children's.  Nearly  a 
century  crushes 
down  on  us  daily, 
asking  a  plan  for 
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lives  and 
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our  environment. 
We  can  no  longer 
trust  anything — 
even  love — to  in- 
stinct or  to  God  or 
to  the  blessed  vague 
compensations  and 
restorations  of  im- 
mortality. It  all  has 
to  be  done  in  this 
life  and  all  of  this 
life  met  this  week. 
This  terrible  inces- 
sant self-conscious- 
ness and  time-sense 
threatens  the  sanity 
of  both  parents  and 
social  engineers.  At 
this  present  moment  of  economic  disaster,  relief  workers  suf- 
fer from  knowledge  of  urgent  hunger  and  sickness,  but  they 
also  dread  a  whole  generation  weakened  by  undernourish- 
ment and  social  toxins.  The  parent  dare  not  kiss  at  random, 
to  love  or  to  be  loved.  The  careless  act  may  leave  a  psychic 
traumatism.  For  to  care  of  the  body  the  psychologist  has 
added  care  of  the  spirit.  This  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a  race 
endowed  by  Nature  with  sloth  and  procrastination  and  mild 
desires  to  believe  "Carpe  diem."  Now  it  is  "Carpe  vitam." 
Already  the — shall  we  say? — euthenic  parent  shows  signs 
of  strain.  Speaking  as  one,  I  submit  that  we  risk  getting 
either  callous  or  neurotic.  We  are  worn  out,  bewildered 
and  numbed  by  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  us.  We  can- 
not even  enjoy  our  children  for  the  burden  of  our  duty.  We 
have  overeaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  novel 
and  dangerous  gluttony.  Everyday  happiness  is  a  thing  in 
itself  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  future:  to  lose  this  is 
to  betray  our  parents,  for  did  they  not  plan  and  sacrifice  for 
our  happiness?  We  are  all  somebody's  children.  I  speak  a 
word  for  the  Here  and  Now. 

We  need  to  develop  an  ethics  for  the  time-sense.  It  is  a 
question  of  balance  between  duty  to  ourselves  and  duty  to 
the  race.  Or  perhaps  to  establish  new  social  organs  to  which 
we  can  entrust  part  of  the  burden.  We  once  did  readily 
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enough  to  the  church  and  later  to  the  school.  Otherwise  in 
another  generation  or  two  (and  the  new  one  is  bent  that 
way)  we  may  find  good  people  grown  callous  and  ready  for 
a  short  life  if  a  merry  one,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
Obstinate  John  Median  may  ask  why  he  should  trade  the 
evils  he  knows  for  new  evils  to  which  he  has  not  been  dis- 
ciplined. 

The  subsidence  of  a  religious  hope  for  peace  and  happiness 
hereafter  has  put  a  terrible  premium  on  the  present.  If  at 
the  end  of  this  little  span  we  face  extinction  and  silence, 
there  comes  a  terrific  urge  to  enjoy  this  fleeting  present,  to 
live  as  fast  as  possible,  to  squeeze  life  dry  of  pleasure  and 
experience.  Something  of  today's  rush  and  hectic  search  for 
values  comes  from  the  sense  that  this  is  all  we  are  to  have. 
There  is  no  second  chance.  To  offset  this  hedonism  we  must 
learn  the  new  faith  of  devotion  to  the  races.  So  the  creation 
of  a  religious  faith  seems  one  of  the  duties  of  those  who  plan. 
The  emergence  of  many  kinds  of  Humanism  at  the  moment 
is  a  sign  of  a  need. 

IGNORANCE  is  a  tremendous  obstacle,  but  ignorance  can 
be  overcome.  But  one  form  of  ignorance,  distrust  of  the 
new,  must  be  met  with  special  concern.  The  democracy 
thinks  it  lives  safest  under  a  set  of  conventions  that  can  be 
tested  by  immediate  survival:  it  does  not  welcome  the 
"sports"  or  innovators.  So  the  plan  must  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty.  Society  must  be 
taught  to  lift  itself. by  its  bootstraps:  that  is,  to  welcome  new 
ideas  before  they  can  be  proven  good,  indeed  while  they  stilt 
seem  dangerous.  Otherwise  we  cannot  foreshorten  evolution 
or  reduce  waste  and  suffering.  The  truth  has  won,  but  at 
what  a  cost  of  martyrs  and  Dark  Ages!  Reasoned  progress 
must  find  ways  to  avoid  gladiatorial  combats  between  con- 
tending creeds.  The  struggle  for  survival  here  must  be  soft- 
ened as  we  hope  it  will  be  among  peoples. 

Lust,  even  in  the  high  sense,  is  one  of  the  walls.  But 
here  we  are  only  questioners.  For  Nature  it  was  the  urge 
that  assured  a  surplus  for  her  ceaseless  experiments.  She  had 
no  sense  of  time  and  no  sense  of  waste.  We  have  both.  But 
we  must  walk  humbly.  For  it  is  conceivable  that  sloth  and 
gluttony  and  fear  might  conquer  lust.  Birth  control  may 
prove  so  safe  and  comfortable  that  the  vision  of  eugenics  be 
dimmed  and  the  race  run  the  risk  of  self-control  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  survival  of  the  unfit  is  held  a  threat.  What  then 
would  be  the  survival  of  nobody?  That  is  fantastic,  but  re- 
veals that  here  we  deal  with  final  facts  and  as  yet  know 
nothing  but  our  dream.  We  can  think  only  in  terms  of 
negatives  and  minima. 

Such  humility  will  discipline  pride  and  that  kind  of  dan- 
gerous pride — pride  in  the  plan.  Pride  is  a  virtue  for  it 
drives  upward.  'But  there  is  the  pride  of  new  knowledge 
and  the  pride  of  theory.  Great  hopes  and  the  beginning  of 
achievement  breed  their  own  dangers.  We  are  so  thrilled 
and  so  eager  and  so  unselfish  that  the  threat  of  fanaticism  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Social  science  may  borrow  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  physical  science:  it  does  not  enforce  its  discoveries 
for  the  pride  of  the  discoverer.  There  is  ever  room'  for  the 
new  vision.  The  personal  equation  is  discounted ;  human 
error  disciplined  by  tests.  The  layman  bystander  has  no  right 
to  question  the  vision,  the  disinterestedness,  the  humility  and 
patience  of  these  social  engineers.  They  are  ennobled  by  their 
design,  purified  by  their  seeking.  Already  they  have  done 
enough  to  earn  our  gratitude.  Above  all  others  they  are 


aware  of  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  the  great  adventure. 

But  we  have  one  right,  John  Median  and  I,  for  we  are 
the  material,  we  and  our  children.     We  have  our  small 
private  hopes,  our  tiny  parcel  of  life,  our  petty  decisions. 
We  are  mounting  into  a  plane  with  dual  controls,  old  in- 
stinct at  one,  consciousness  at  the  other.    We  can  wisely  ask : 
"What  is  our  destination? 
"Have  you  a  chart  of  the  storms? 
"Have  you  power  for  the  journey?" 

Nature  has  brought  us  thus  far:  her  urges  gave  power  that 
never  failed.  Can  we  safely  exchange  animal  faith  for  con- 
scious plan? 

We  have.  Since  the  day  of  Dr.  Malthus  there  has  been 
no  choice.  The  very  question  brings  its  courage.  For  the 
struggle  and  the  drive  of  the  old  instincts  flowered  in  this 
kind  of  intelligence.  Nature  seems  to  have  been  seeking  this 
end  all  the  time.  The  waste  and  the  suffering  were  ways  of 
teaching  us  some  day  to  revolt  and  cure  the  waste  and  suffer- 
ing. The  plane  with  dual  controls  is  in  the  air  after  the 
long  run  on  the  earth. 

Our  final  concern  is  with  power.  Let  us  lay  aside  the 
old  fears  and  count  our  blessings.  We  have  courage — else  we 
would  not  have  this  dream  at  all.  Nor  is  this  the  courage  of 
despair.  Against  ignorance  we  have  tools  of  education  and 
public  information.  This  miraculous  machine  of  publicity 
has  never  really  been  tried,  though  the  drop  in  the  deathrate 
hints  at  its  concealed  powers.  We  can  give  the  people  the 
facts.  Against  sloth  we  have  leisure  created  by  the  machines 
sloth-invented,  left-handedly.  There  will  be  more  time  for 
these  urgent  concerns  of  parents  and  teachers  that  now  have 
to  be  done,  so  to  speak,  after  hours.  Nurture  will  be  our 
business;  and  as  we  need  more  time  the  machine  gives  us 
more  time — or  will,  if  we  are  wise.  Pride  is  good — if  we 
are  not  purse-proud  but  person-proud.  You  can  see  the  kind 
of  pride  we  may  find  helpful  already  at  work,  fighting  glut- 
tony for  beauty  of  body.  Mayhap  we  shall  get  people  diet- 
ing fat  off  their  souls  too.  The  proud  parent  may  be  even 
prouder  of  a  well-born  and  nurtured  child  that  measures 
well  by  the  new  standards.  The  modern  parent  is  rewarded 
for  pains  and  would  not  give  up  his  thrills.  So  the  old  fears 
leave  vestigial  goods. 

BUT  knowledge  and  leisure  and  pride  are  not  enough. 
We  need  something  to  inspire  and  move  as  did  the  old 
fears  and  the  old  hatreds.  Modern  social  work  and  social 
thinking  must  construct  the  dynamics  as  well  as  the  technic 
of  social  action  that  is  constructive  and  forward-looking, 
based  not  merely  on  common  peril  but  on  common  interest 
and  concern.  T.  V.  Smith  said  in  his  book,  Chicago:  "As 
the  Chinese  in  the  legend  could  not  have  roast  pig  until  the 
house  was  burned  down,  so  historically  men  have  experienced 
the  finest  human  thrill  of  apprehending  a  community  only 
when  it  was  in  danger  of  dissolution  by  war,  famine  or  in- 
surrection." We  are  still  seeking  for  William  James's 
"moral  equivalent  of  war."  Peace  has  been  enjoyed  most  by 
contrast;  it  meant  comfort,  quiet,  relaxation,  amusement. 
Now  we  ask  that  peace  be  enjoyed  for  its  own  lovely  virtues, 
and  at  the  price  of  only  a  little  planning,  foresight,  self-con- 
trol. We  dare  not  think  that  price  too  strange  for  the  hu- 
man race  to  pay.  Yet  to  make  them  forget  the  terrors  of 
their  exile,  we  must  show  them  visions  of  the  promised  land 
and  find  drums  and  banners  that  will  enlist  them  on  this  new 
crusade. 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 

If  Only  They  Mean  To! 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


fOMETHING  very  wonderful  and  unexpected 
— it  seemed  quite  impossible  if  not  unthinkable; 
I  have  said  myself  that  it  was  beyond  even  hope 
— nevertheless  appears  actually  to  have  hap- 
pened in  India.  As  these  words  are  written 
comes  the  announcement  that  the  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  leader  and  spokesman  of  rebellious  millions,  and  Lord 
Irwin,  viceroy  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  government  in  India, 
have  come  peacefully  to  terms.  This  despite  the  bitter  and  con- 
temptuous opposition  of  the  ultra-conservative  elements  among 
the  British  both  in  India  and  at  home  to  any  but  brute-force 
response  to  the  Indian  agitation,  and  the  dogged  and  occasion- 
ally violent  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ultra-radical  elements 
in  India  against  any  compromise  with  "the  oppressors."  The 
temper  of  the  one  was  perfectly  typified  in  Winston  Churchill's 
passionately  contemptuous  protest  against  any  traffic  whatever 
with  the  venerable  Hindu  saint;  of  the  other  by  the  ceaseless 
demand  of  India's  fiery  "young  generation,"  mostly  western- 
educated,  for  nothing  less  than  complete  independence. 

From  where  I  sit  with  such  information  as  may  be  gleaned 
from  early  news  dispatches,  it  looks  as  if  Great  Britain  had 
surrendered  almost  every  vital  point.  The  profitable  salt-mo- 
nopoly, which  Gandhi  selected  as  his  strategic  point  of  attack, 
seems  to  have  been  virtually  abandoned;  the  right  to  boycott 
British  textiles  in  favor  of  the  domestic  hand-woven  fabric  of 
the  loom  in  the  home,  seems  to  have  been  conceded.  The  58,000 
political  prisoners,  whose  hordes  have  overwhelmed  the  ma- 
chinery and  accommodations  of  courts  and  even  extemporized 
jails,  are  to  be  released  unconditionally.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cern anything  important  remaining  of  the  old  technique  of 
British  dominance  in  India.  Short  of  ordering  the  British  out 
bag  and  baggage,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  else  for  Gandhi 
to  demand,  so  far  as  the  real  essence  of  the  situation  goes. 

Nevertheless,  be  its  details  what  they  may  and  even  though 
it  is  on  its  face  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  truce,  the  settlement 
is  a  great  achievement  of  British  diplomacy.  Taken  together 
with  the  results  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  London  in 
working  out  a  practicable  constitution  always  subject  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  still  to  be  put  legally  into  effect,  it  marks  an  era.  It 
says  goodbye  forever  to  the  old  methods,  the  old  psychology, 
ruling  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  India  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  and  the  bald  rapine  of  the 
bad  old  days  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  changes  utterly 
the  nature  of  the  intercourse,  intellectual,  moral,  economic,  be- 
tween the  British  government  and  commercial  system  and  the 
vast  population  which  has  been  in  the  past  and  now  may  become 
again,  though  on  a  profoundly  altered  footing,  a  great  market 
for  British  products.  It  probably  has  saved  India  for  a  large 
and  enlarging  place  as  a  willing  member  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations. 

There  is  still  far  to  go  and  many  a  fool  yet  abides  on  both 
sides  in  position  and  with  intent  to  "spill  the  beans"  again.  But 
the  big  thing  is  that  into  an  impossible  situation  has  come  that 
catalyst  whose  tremendous  power  of  solution  mankind  is  so  slow 
to  realize — good-will,  the  intention  to  settle.  Incidentally  has 
been  demonstrated  the  irresistible  might  of  passive  resistance 
on  the  part  of  a  great  mass  of  people  united  by  common  pur- 
pose; more  terrible  than  an  army  with  banners.  Men  and 
nations  in  the  long  run  do  what  they  mean  to  do. 


HISTORY"  will  regard  this  settlement  and  the  era  of  peace 
which  it  probably  portends  as  the  great  achievement  of 
the  present  Labor  Government  of  Great  Britain.  But  not 
even  the  best-intending  government  there  or  elsewhere,  can 
greatly  alter  the  underlying  psychological  factors.  There  must 
be  done  away,  and  only  time  can  do  that,  the  racial  arrogance 
that  has  long  poisoned  the  relationships  between  the  English  as 
representing  the  white  race  and  those  of  other  origin  and  skin- 
pigment.  This  is  what  circumscribes  the  best  efforts  of  that 
same  government  to  untangle  the  different  and  even  more  diffi- 
cult situation  in  Palestine.  That  requires  not  merely  wise  diplo- 
macy but  something  in  the  nature  of  magic,  because  no  fine  and 
friendly  words,  no  well-intending  negotiation  can  blink  or  blot 
the  desperate  fact  that  representatives  of  Great  Britain  made 
mutually  contradictory  promises  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Arabs 
in  and  about  Palestine.  The  concessions  and  compromises 
there  have  to  be  made  not  by  Great  Britain  but  by  the  two 
elements  each  of  which  has  title  not  only  quasi-legal  but  rooted 
in  emotion,  sentiment;  racial  pride. 

There  is  the  conflict,  not  between  right  and  wrong,  but  be- 
tween two  rights;  the  essence  of  tragedy.  And  into  it  is  being 
injected  that  poison  which  embitters  the  fate  of  Jewry  all  over 
the  world — traditional  prejudice  against  Jews  as  such.  Right 
now  there  is  spreading  among  the  Arabs  a  revival  of  that 
vicious,  cruel,  groundless  superstition  about  "ritual  murder"; 
the  fiction  that  Jews  use  the  blood  of  children  in  religious 
ceremonies.  An  Arab  newspaper  in  Jerusalem  published  it 
again  in  connection  with  an  alleged  kidnapping,  starting  a  fire 
of  fear  and  hate  that  it  will  be  hard  to  stamp  out. 

However  there  is  almost  equal  bitterness  of  a  religious  char- 
acter between  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  in  India.  The 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  Great  Britain  has  exemplified  in  the 
one  perplexing  situation  may  have  its  healing  effect  likewise  in 
the  other.  Again  it  is  a  question  of  intention.  If  Great  Britain 
means  to  have  peace  in  Palestine  and  means  it  hard  enough  she 
will  pacify  even  that  intricate  conflict.  Remember  what  hap- 
pened in  Mexico,  where  inept  and  mischievous  folk  had  been 
brewing  war-medicine  for  decades — one  quiet,  friendly,  com- 
mon-sense Morrow  changed  the  temper  overnight. 

THE  s<ime  is  true  in  the  wider  fields.  The  world  does  not 
yet  mean  to  have  peace.  Let  be  done  what  will  about 
armaments,  it  will  be  idle  without  the  will  to  pacify.  Smoulder- 
ing, sputtering  in  the  heart. of  the  world's  powder  now  is  the 
system  of  distribution  of  war-tribute,  impoverishing  countless 
thousands,  benefitting  nobody — not  even  the  United  States  to 
which  the  bulk  of  it  eventually  comes.  William  Philip  Simms, 
the  uncommonly  well-informed  and  rational  foreign  editor  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  recently  set  forth  a  program 
charged  with  the  kind  of  common-sense  with  which  we  credit 
ourselves  but  which  we  have  but  scantily  demonstrated.  He 
urges  our  adoption  of  and  leadership  in  it  as  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  make  real  our  service  to  world-stability.  Assum- 
ing, of  course,  first  our  entry  into  the  World  Court,  where  we 
are  long  overdue,  he  would  effectuate  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact 
by  providing  definitely  for  international  consultation  upon  any 
threat  of  war,  and  international  boycott  and  embargo  against 
any  war-making  states.  Reduction  of  all  forms  of  military  and 
naval  armament  he  of  course  takes  (Continued  on  paye  64) 
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Wells  on  Life 

By  CHARLES  B.  DAVENPORT 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  by  H.  C.  Wells,  Julian  S.  Huxley,  G.  P.  Wells. 
Doubleday,  Doran.  2  volt.  1514  pf.  Price  $10.00  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

TWO  famous  authors,  both  of  recognized  literary  ability, 
one  a  prophet  and  historian  (but  one-time  also  biologist), 
the  other  a  biologist  and  son  of  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  man 
who  made  Darwinism  famous,  have  combined  their  forces  (to- 
gether with  the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  former)  in  doing 
for  biology  what  the  senior  author,  H.  G.  Wells,  has  done  for 
history;  namely,  to  place  in  popular  form  before  the  man  of 
the  street  and  the  woman  of  the  house  an  account  of  modern 
discoveries  in  biology. 

It  is  high  time  something  of  this  sort  were  attempted.  The 
average  human  of  large  cities  seems  to  be  in  quite  a  dazed 
condition  about  his  real  nature.  He  rather  assumes  himself. 
He  finds  that  he  can  walk  and  talk;  that  she  can  use  the 
body  for  the  display  of  clothing;  that  it  is  necessary  to  eat  and 
sleep  and  that  life  consists  largely,  in  mature  years,  of  romances 
and  struggles  for  existence.  We  think  more  specifically  of  our 
body  in  a  biological  way  when  we  have  a  disease  and  if  this  is 
of  a  serious  nature  and  involves  an  operation  we  learn  some  of 
the  jargon  of  medicine.  In  church  we  learn  that  we  have  a 
soul  of  which  the  relations  to  the  body  are  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  mysteries.  Then  at  a  certain  time  the  soul  leaves 
the  body  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  individual,  on  earth. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  the  man  of  the  street  has  been  very 
little  touched  by  the  progress  of  modern  biology.  The  intrepid 
trio  that  have  attempted  to  correct  this  state  of  affairs  have 
decided  to  begin  with  the  living  human  body  as  the  biological  unit 
with  which  one  is  best  acquainted.  This  may  be  good  pedagogy 
but  there  is  some  question  whether  in  view  of  the  rubbish  of 
tradition  that  has  accumulated  around  the  human  body  it  were 
not  better  to  begin  with  something  simple  that  is  freed  from  such 
errors.  However,  the  authors  very  early  introduce  the  reader 
to  cells,  to  the  blood,  to  the  processes  of  nutrition,  excretion, 
locomotion,  and  reaction  to  stimuli,  and  to  the  fact  that  every 
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one  of  his  traits  started  in  the  microscopic  fertilized  egg  and 
proceeded  in  its  development  through  certain  internal  impulses 
which  are  different  for  each  individual  and  consequently  lead 
to  a  different  end  result  in  each. 

Having  thus  tried  to  remove  some  of  the  debris  of  miscon- 
ception that  has  encased  the  human  body  the  authors  take  up 
the  other  animals,  passing  in  review  the  branches  of  the  back- 
boned animals,  of  the  animals  with  an  exoskeleton,  of  other 
animals;  of  plants,  and  even  of  the  very  lowest  organisms,  in- 
cluding the  amoeba  and  bacteria. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  the  first  volume  deal 
with  evolution.  There  is  a  good  heading  to  part  three,  The 
Incontrovertible  Fact  of  Evolution.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
calling  evolution  a  theory  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  stopped 
calling  the  fact  that  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun  the 
Copernican  theory.  Every  new  discovery,  no  matter  how  varied 
or  minute,  simply  fits  into  the  great  fact  of  organic  evolution. 
The  authors  naturally  cite  the  evidence  from  the  rocks,  the 
evidence  from  development,  the  evidence  from  the  variation  of 
organisms  that  is  going  on  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  look 
for  it,  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  living  things.  The 
evolution  of  man  as  the  most  complicated  of  the  primates  is 
considered  and  some  account  is  given  of  that  remarkable  series 
of  fossil  man  and  human  precursors  which  have  supplied 
abundantly  the  "missing  links"  that  were  sought  fifty  years  ago. 

THE  fourth  part  deals  with  the  how  and  why  of  development 
and  evolution.  There  are  several  sections  here  on  genetics, 
the  youngest  of  the  biological  sciences,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
way  in  which  the  course  of  development  of  the  individual  is 
directed  and  the  way  in  which  the  directors  of  development, 
or  genes,  are  distributed  in  the  germ  cells  out  of  which  the 
next  generation  is  to  arise.  This  part  gives  the  opportunity  for 
the  reader  to  get  acquainted  with  the  chromosomes,  so  fateful 
for  our  children — so  little  known,  though  familiar  to  biologists 
for  thirty  years  and  more.  There  is  a  chapter  here  on  the 
determination  of  sex  which  should  set  at  rest  the  promoters 
of  the  three  hundred  odd  theories  of  sex  that  have  no  basis, 
excepting  the  imaginations  of  their  authors  and  their  inadequate 
statistics.  In  other  chapters  we  were  introduced  to  mutation 
or  evolutionary  variation ;  also  to  selection  and  to  some  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  adduced  to  account  for  the  process  of 
evolution.  The  fifth  part  goes  with  more  detail  into  the  history 
of  life  upon  the  earth. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  stresses  environment.  The  sixth 
part  deals  with  ecology,  or  the  interrelations  between  organisms 
and  the  various  niches  of  the  environment  in  which  they  dwell. 
The  seventh  part  deals  with  health  and  disease,  including  the 
consideration  of  microbes,  immunity,  vitamins,  sunlight  and  the 
leading  causes  of  death.  The  eighth  part  has  to  do  with  psy- 
chology, not  of  man  merely  but  of  animals  in  general.  Finally 
a  chapter  discusses  a  variety  of  matters  of  interest  to  mankind, 
such  as  religion,  war,  overpopulation,  birth  control  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  race,  or  eugenics. 

The  book  impresses  one  as  a  very  successful  product  of  a 
great  conception  and  a  stupendous  effort.  To  comprise  in  a 
single  work  vast  fields  of  human  biology,  of  organic  life,  of 
the  causes  of  evolution  and  processes  of  evolution  and  develop- 
ment, of  organisms  in  relation  to  environment,  and  to  disease 
and  sanitation,  of  human  and  comparative  psychology  and  of 
practical  applications  of  biological  research  to  human  affairs  is 
an  outstanding  achievement. 

The  subject  matter  is  presented  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  easily 
understood  by  the  reader  who  has  had  a  highschool  education 
and  has  been  there  introduced  to  some  of  the  principles  of 
biology.  Perhaps  the  assumption  that  the  highschool  includes 
some  biology  is  not,  in  general,  warranted;  since  even  in  our 
large  cities  biology  has  often  had  to  struggle  for  its  place  against 
the  oustings  of  civics  and  economics.  Perhaps  this  very  book 
will  play  a  role  in  reinstating  biology  into  a  dignified  position. 
The  authors  do  not  treat  the  subject,  however,  in  compact 
text-book  style  but  more  in  narrative  fashion.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  bring  in  detailed  stories  of  interest,  even  though, 
by  so  doing,  they  upset  the  principle  of  due  proportion.  For 
example,  in  discussing  the  limitation  of  time  and  space  we 
have  two  pages  devoted  to  the  Mount  Everest  expedition  and 
to  balloon  ascensions  to  great  heights.  All  of  this  is  good 
technique,  for  the  mind  cannot  feed  constantly  on  concentrated 


mental  pabulum  and  the  anecdotes  afford  something  of  a  relief 
to  didactics. 

As  to  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  book  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty to  be  found.  The  authors  are  well  informed  and  have 
had  access  to  proper  sources  of  information.  The  different  pro- 
fessional biologists  who  read  the  work  will,  however,  no  doubt 
find  sections,  perhaps  their  own  sections,  inadequately  treated. 
There  are  parts  which  might  have  been  written  by  the  grand- 
father of  one  of  the  authors,  about  as  they  stand  in  the  book, 
ignoring  certain  important  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  A  geneticist  might  object  that  the  authors 
are  somewhat  narrow  in  insisting  that  heredity  is,  with  trivial 
exceptions,  Mendelian,  oblivious  to  the  new  knowledge  that  we 
are  acquiring  of  the  role  of  fragmentation  of  the  chromosomes 
in  producing  non-Mendelian  results.  Also  in  referring  to  the 
effort  of  x-rays  in  inducing  mutations  the  authors  err  in  staring 
that  the  mutations  are  sometimes  altogether  new.  Muller,  at 
least,  finds  that  they  are  only  of  the  kinds  that  arise  outside 
of  exposure  to  the  x-ray  machine.  So  the  different  specialists 
in  contact  with  a  group  of  newly  emerging  facts  might  find  the 
work  inadequate  in  spots.  Indeed,  were  the  book  in  every 
respect  adequate  at  the  time  of  publication  in  February  1931, 
it  would  already  be  inadequate  in  spots  by  February  1932,  so 
rapid  is  discovery  in  the  different  fields  of  biology. 

The  book  is  attractively  published  and  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated. The  illustrations  are,  in  part,  diagrams — some  of  them 
quite  novel  in  conception  and  highly  informative.  Some  of  them 
reproduce  organic  forms  inaccurately.  Some  of  the  figures  are 
not  very  well  printed,  even  if  they  were  carefully  drawn.  Per- 
haps it  was  intended  to  give  general  impressions  rather  than 
analytical  reproduction  of  the  organic  forms  in  all  of  their 
detail.  The  trained  biologist  struggles  ever  for  clearness  and 
analysis  in  his  drawings  and  is,  no  doubt,  disappointed  with 
illustrations  of  which  the  outlines  are  blurred  by  too  much 
printers'  ink.  However,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  most 
of  the  figures  are  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion  one  can  only  express  again  one's  appreciation 
of  the  great  work  so  well  done,  one's  hope  that  the  book  will 
become  as  popularly  known  as  Wells'  Outline  of  History,  and 
one's  anticipation  that  it  may  serve  to  create  a  clientele  for  the 
biologist  that  will  be  kindly  disposed  toward  the  discoveries 
which  he  makes  and  receptive  of  what  is  definitely  ascertained 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  accord  with  their  preconceptions. 

Mixed-Bloods  in  Society 

RACE   MIXTURE,   by   Edward  B.   Renter.    McGraw-Hill.     224  pp.     Prict 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  human  relations  no  phenomenon  is  so  little  understood,  no 
issue  so  dogmatically  debated  as  the  facts  and  results  of  race 
intermixture.  Many  have  despaired  of  any  truth  or  profit  ever 
coming  from  further  discussion  however  fair  the  motive  or 
competent  the  science.  Yet  here  we  have  a  study  of  racial 
intermarriage  and  miscegenation  which  succeeds  in  being  ob- 
jectively scientific  and  reaching  sanely  practical  conclusions. 

We  do  not  wish  to  rob  Professor  Reuter  of  fullest  credit 
for  this  feat  of  "squaring  the  sociological  circle,"  but  with  all 
the  scientific  exhaustiveness  and  objectivity  in  the  world,  no 
such  unexpected  result  could  have  been  reached  except  through 
a  radical  change  from  the  older  point  of  view.  Mr.  Reuter  in- 
sists flatly  and  rightly  "that  racial  problems  are  sociological 
rather  than  biological,"  thus  bravely  turning  his  back  on  the 
approach  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  discussions  of  race  mixture, 
including  a  previous  study  of  his  own.  There  are  differences 
between  the  hybrid  and  the  more  or  less  pure  stocks  which  have 
produced  them  by  interbreeding;  but  these  differences  are 
largely  the  outcome  of  differential  social  treatment  and  so  prod- 
ucts of  the  social  environment.  The  same  amount  and  degree 
of  intermixture  will  produce  radically  different  results  where- 
ever  the  attitudes  of  the  culturally  dominant  groups  differ,  as 
they  so  often  do,  and  where  the  counter-attitudes  of  the  other 
two  groups  are,  accordingly,  reactions  to  different  social  situa- 
tions and  attitudes.  And  so  although  the  specific  conclusions  of 
this  treatise  may  be  tentative  or  even  in  one  or  two  cases 
questionable,  a  basic  new  scientific  approach  to  this  most 
debatable  of  all  social  questions  has  been  carefully  laid  down 
and  in  the  reviewer's  judgment  brilliantly  vindicated. 

Naturally  the  evidence  and  the  argument  turn  on  the  mulatto 


Making 
Bolsheviks 

By  SAMUEL  N.  HARPER 
In  the  midst  of  much  talk  of  the  "Five- 
Year  Plan"  Mr.  Harper  answers  a  ques- 
tion that  thoughtful  people  are  asking: 
How  are  the  people  of  Russia  being  led 
to  those  goals  which  have  been  set  for 
them?  Mr.  Harper,  long  a  student  of 
Russian  affairs,  is  just  back  from  his 
fourteenth  trip.  $2.00 

Marriage  and  the 
Civic  Rights  of 
Women 

By  SOPHONISBA  P.  BRECKINRIDGE 
An  illuminating  commentary  on  a  society 
which  has  changed  from  designating  wo- 
man as  a  legally  incapable  being  to  ac- 
knowledging her  as  an  independent,  re- 
sponsible person.  $2.00 

The 

Natural  History 

of  a  Delinquent 

Career 

By  CLIFFORD  R.  SHAW 
Following  the  technique  of  the  "Jack- 
Roller,"  Mr.  Shaw  interprets  this  "own 
story."  This  case  study  further  supports 
Mr.  Shaw's  theory  that  effective  treat- 
ment can  be  arrived  at  only  on  the  basis 
of  an  understanding  of  the  various  fac- 
tors which  have  caused  the  crime.  $3.00 

The  Public's  Investment 
in  Hospitals 

By  C.  RUPUS  ROREM 
"Who  should  pay  the  increasingly  heavy 
fixed  charges  of  hospital  service?"  is  a 
much  discussed  question.  Dr.  Rorem's 
analysis  shows  who  does  pay_  them,  and 
his  recommendations  are  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  good  hospital  administration 
and  effective  financing.  $2.50 

An  Ethnic  Survey  of 
WOONSOCKET,R.I. 

By  BESSIE  BLOOM  WESSEL 
A  study  of  orgins,  fusion,  and  accultura- 
tion in  a  given  area.    It  is  a  report  on 
findings  based  on  4,978  histories  gathered 
from  public  school  children.          $4.00 
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group  in  America  and  the  attitudes  of  the  white  and  the  Negro 
groups.  But  the  problem  is  given  world  perspective  as  but  an 
extreme  case  of  a  perennial  and  universal  social  phenomenon. 
Presumably  the  conclusions,  with  some  slight  transposition,  are 
to  be  taken  as  universally  applicable.  Admitting  that  "at  th< 
present  time  mixed-bloods  occupy  a  somewhat  superior  status,' 
Reuter  explains  this  largely  on  the  basis  "that  these  mixed- 
bloods  have  the  advantage  of  a  wider  biological  inheritance, 
better  education  and  usually  a  more  secure  economic  position," 
combined  with  a  prestige  conceded  even  by  the  prejudice  of  the 
dominant  stock. 

This  opinion  of  the  mulatto  as  a  half-way  type  is  a  phase  and 
variation  of  the  general  doctrine  of  racial  superiority  which  hai 
been  apparently  a  cherished  myth  of  every  human  group  able  to 
observe  physical  or  cultural  differences  between  themselves  and 
their  neighbors.  At  present  all  sound  scholarship  .  .  .  assumes  an 
essential  equality  in  the  native  mentality  of  racial  groups  .  .  .  and 
the  present  popular  recrudescence  of  primitive  ethnocentrism  is  to 
be  understood  as  an  inevitable  protest  of  entrenched  privilege 
against  the  democratic  drift  of  the  modern  world.  .  .  .  From  the 
known  facts  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a 
belief  that  the  mixed-blood  populations  as  a  whole  are  descended 
from  mentally  superior  persons  or  groups.  .  .  .  The  chief  ex- 
planation of  hybrid  superiority  must  be  found  in  social  rather  than 
in  biological  facts. 

Relative  degree  of  isolation,  occupational  differentiation, 
differential  treatment,  especially  conditioned  by  the  "rational 
and  sentimental  judgment  of  the  whites,"  increased  culture 
contacts  and  personal  mobility  are  the  chief  factors,  then,  of 
a  mulatto  superiority  which  is  primarily  the  "result  of  a  dif- 
ferential treatment  determined  by  the  biological  fact,"  but 
which  is  "thus  not  an  evidence  of  superior  ability  but  of  a 
reasonable  measure  of  superior  opportunity".  .  .  "However, 
there  is  no  longer  the  same  general  assumption  of  mulatto 
superiority,"  and  "this  change  in  the  Negro's  attitude  toward 
himself  removes  one  advantage  historically  enjoyed  by  the 
mixed-bloods." 

The  study  includes  a  suggestive  but  by  no  means  final  analysis 
of  the  characteristic  psychology  of  the  mixed-blood  as  reaction 
to  his  seriously  conflicting  loyalties  and  their  consequent  di- 
lemmas. This  is  a  book  all  students  of  the  American  race 
question  should  read.  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Howard  University 

Lost  Wages  and  Lost  People 

CASE  STUDIES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT:  Compiled  by  the  Utumploy- 
ma*  Committee  of  tke  National  Federation  of  Settlements,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Helen  Hall.  Edited  by  Marion  Bliertm.  Univeriity  ff  Penn- 
sylvania  Press.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Tht  Survey. 

THE  settlements  of  the  country  offer  for  inspection  the 
makeshift  payroll  of  the  unemployed — intimate,  loose-leaf 
records  of  what  families  turn  in,  humanly  speaking,  to  take  the 
place  of  lost  wages. 

Something  is  seriously  at  fault  with  more  than  the  bindings 
of  American  industry  when  blotted,  inverted  accounts  like  these 
drop  out  of  its  ledgers.  We  could  not  bear  to  have  happen  to 
those  near  to  us  what  is  set  down  of  these  men,  women  and 
children.  Collectively  we  let  them  pass.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that,  neither  the  workings  of  a  divine  providence 
nor  the  things  which  they  have  individually  done  or  left  undone, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  their  discomfiture.  The  industrial  arrange- 
ments which  form  the  setting  of  these  150  case  stories  are 
distinctly  of  modern  and  human  contrivance,  subject  to  change 
and  control.  And  by  gathering  evidence  when  production  was 
in  full  swing,  by  singling  out  families  dislodged  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  by  drawing  them  from  all  sorts  of  occupations  and 
a  wide  range  of  industries,  the  Committee  on  Unemployment  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  has  made  an  original 
and  clarifying  contribution  to  straight  seeing  on  the  subject 
No  such  body  of  concrete  cases,  lifted  from  the  industrial  life 
of  America  the  country  over,  has  hitherto  been  available.  They 
make  up  a  source-book  and  students  of  every  facet  of  the  com- 
plex problem  will  be  indebted  to  these  widespread  observation 
posts;  and  to  the  Industrial  Research  Department,  Whartpn 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  brought  out  the  volume. 

This  then  is  the  neighborhood's  charge  to  industry.    In  intro- 
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ducing  these  neighbors,  Miss  Hall  has  the  gift  of  making  us 
feel  deeply  with  them  as  well  as  for  them.  She  understands, 
and  shares  her  insight  with  us.  And  it  is  a  healthy  development 
that  such  a  charge  should  come  from  a  quarter  so  aware  as  the 
settlement  houses  of  the  "run  of  life  in  our  industrial  districts." 
These  are  films  of  our  swift  moving  American  business  caravan 
and  its  trail  of  household  wreckage.  Clinch  Calkins  has  madt 
an  intriguing  pageant  of  it  in  her  book,  Some  Folks  Won't 
Work.1  In  this  later  volume  these  case  stones  of  family 
vicissitudes — preventable  misfortunes — stand  out  like  a  train  of 
covered  wagons. 

What  we  confront  is  a  practical  problem  of  broken  work 
and  broken  earnings.  It  simmers  down  to  the  question  of  an 
everyday  living  to  cover  living  every  day: 

We  must  make  work  steadier  and  more  secure. 

We  must  make  reemployrnent  swifter  when  men  and  women  are 
laid  off. 

We  must  insure  against  want  the  families  of  breadwinners  who 
seek  work  and  cannot  find  it. 

Sincerely  prosecuted,  those  three  lines  of  action  put  forward 
by  the  settlements  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment or  outflank  its  great  causes.  But  they  would  cut  down  its 
bulk  in  good  times  and  bad,  and  they  would  bring  an  orderly 
easement  to  wage-earning  households  which  now  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  recurring  and  measurable  risk  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  PAUL  U.  KELLOGO 

A  Soviet  Statesman's  Yearbook 

THE  SOVIETS  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS,  by  Louis  Pitcher,    Jonathan  CaPe 
and  Harrison  Smith.    836  pp.   Price  $10.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  comprehensive  political  history  of  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  The  Nation  long  resident  in  Moscow  is  in  itself 
almost  an  historical  event.  Greatly  exceeding  in  scope,  it  far 
surpasses  in  importance  and  in  wealth  of  citation  and  cross- 
reference  the  earlier  compilation  of  Russian-American  Relations, 
by  Gumming  and  Pettit  (1920),  and  Prof.  Schumann's  coura- 
geous volume,  American  Policy  Towards  Russia  Since  1917 
(1928).  It  is,  in  fact,  an  encyclopaedic  cross-section  of  the 
sordid  international  history  of  the  western  world  since  the  naive 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  welter  of  imperialist  intrigue 
and  political  buccaneering  which  was  the  World  War,  as  viewed 
from  the  ruddy  walls  of  beleaguered  Moscow  and  interpreted 
by  Russian  eyes.  Some  of  its  interpretations  will  probably  be 
challenged  as  one-sided,  unconvincing,  or  sophistical.  But  these 
volumes  will  stand  for  years  as  a  monument  of  journalistic 
research  and  as  the  most  complete  and  objective  source-book  in 
English  on  Soviet  Russia's  far-flung  international  relations. 

As  such  the  work  offers  a  much-needed  corrective  to  the 
conventional  official  and  academic  diet  of  fatuous  phraseology 
that  passes  for  modern  history.  Considering  that  Soviet  foreign 
policy  is  "largely  a  function  of  Soviet  internal  conditions  and 
of  BolshevHc  principles,"  the  author  has  traced  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  international  intrigue  emanating  from  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
and  Tokio — Moscow's  own  contributions  to  the  tragic  play 
being  significantly  soft-pedalled — which  have  involved  a  dozen 
bloody  wars  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire 
for  "the  defense  of  the  Revolution,"  assuming  always  that  the 
Bolshevik  version,  or  perversion,  of  that  long-expected  and 
devoutly  desired  event  is  the  100  per  cent  pure  and  inevitable 
historic  fact  front  which  all  else  must  take  its  cue. 

The  chapters  on  the  Allied  and  American  intervention  in 
Russia  in  the  last  year  of  the  War  are  replete  with  sinister 
detail  of  cross-purposes  and  misunderstanding.  They  serve  to 
throw  a  lurid  light  on  men  and  motives,  officially  honorable; 
and  to  illustrate  anew  that  fatal  irony  of  historic  circumstance 
by  which  America's  entrance  into  the  War  at  the  hour  the 
Russian  people  had  resolved  to  repudiate  it  served  but  to  pro- 
long its  agony,  and  the  fact  that  the  fateful  decision  to  inflict  a 
"knock-out  blow"  upon  Germany  in  the  West  occasioned  the 
survival  of  Bolshevism  in  the  East,  feeding  on  the  frenetic 
illusion  of  a  general  European  proletarian  revolution. 

The  more  than  eight  hundred  pages  of  this  work  are  replete 
with  details  of  international  intrigue,  charges,  revelations  of 

1  Harcourt  Brace  *  Co.,  now  in  its  third  edition. 
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By  WARREN  S.  THOMPSON,  Director  of  Scrippt 
Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Prob- 
lems, Miami  University.    McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lications in  Sociology. 
462  pages,  6x9,  150  charts  and  tables,  $3.75 

".  .  .  It  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  population  issue 
in  English  today.  Those  interested  in  such  issues  as 
birth  rate,  population  and  economics,  concentration  of 
population,  Negro  race  problems,  migration  and  the 
public  control  of  population  problems  will  find  thii 
book  the  best  place  to  start  their  reading." 
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By  THOMAS  RUSSELL  GARTH,  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental Psychology,  University  of  Denver. 
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"Dr.  Garth's  Race  Psychology  is  a  valuable  compen- 
dium of  the  results  of  the  hundred  or  more  scientific 
studies  in  this  field.  It  is  therefore  called  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  racial  differences 
in  intellect,  character  and  temperament." 
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224   pages,    5j4x8,   $2.50 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  studies — each  com- 
plete in  itself — and  each  presenting  a  significant  aspect 
of  racial  contact  and  intermixture,  such  as  the  legal 
status  of  racial  intermarriage,  the  relation  between 
color  and  achievement,  the  changing  status  of  the 
mulatto  and  his  relative  superiority  or  inferiority  to 
those  of  unmixed  blood.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  relation  between  whites  and  negroes  in  North 
America  and  the  problem  of  the  hybrid  is  discussed 
thoughtfully  and  without  prejudice. 
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SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 
Edited  by  KIMBALL  YOUNG 

The  fifteen  papers  in  this  volume  —  written  by  such 
eminent  sociologists  as  Professors  Park,  Paris, 
Burgess,  Bernard,  etc.  —  present  different  facets  of 
the  fundamental  problem  of  social  behavior.  A 
most  valuable  book  for  the  social  worker. 

$3.00 

INTRODUCTION  TO 
MENTAL   HYGIENE 
By  ERNEST  R.  GROVES 
and  PHYLLIS  BLANCHARD 

"A  brief  statement  of  the  ground  covered  can  only 
suggest  the  wealth  of  material  contained  in  the 
book.  The  authors  are  to  be  commended  especially 
for  the  sanity  and  restraint  shown  in  dealing  with 
the  inflammable  subjects  of  sex  and  religion."  — 
Winifred  Richmond  in  The  Psychoanalytical  Re- 
view. $4.00 

THE  SCIENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  RELATIONS 
By  HORNELL  HART 

"It  should  be  especially  helpful  to  the  person  who 
lacks  the  background  of  social  studies  but  finds 
himself  in  a  position  of  social  leadership  and  need- 
ing knowledge  of  the  principles  and  processes  of 
interacting  causation  in  group  life."  —  Walter  Burr 
in  The  World  Tomorrow.  $4.50 
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The  Measurementof  Man 

By  J.  A.  Harris — C.  M.  Jackson 
D.  G.  Paterson — R.  E.  Scammon 

The  Scientific  Book  Club  selected  this  volume  as  a 
"highly  important  study  of  mankind,"  serving  as  an  intro- 
duction to  biometrics.  The  Book  Club's  editorial  com- 
mittee recommends  it  "to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
direct  and  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
the  life  of  man." 

"Four  brilliant  articles." — Anatomical  Record 
Illustrated.     $2.50 

Child  Care  and  Training 

By  Marion    L.    Faegre  and  John   E.  Anderson 
Child  Welfare  Institute,  University  of  Minnesota 

"One  of  the  few  important  contributions  to  parental 
education." — WILLIAM  HODSON,  Executive  Director,  Wel- 
fare Council  of  New  York  City. 

"It  is  readable  and  sound,  very  practical,  and  its  point 
of  view  unites  the  emotional  and  physical  in  an  unusual, 
helpful  way." — RUTH  GILBERT,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Association  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Third  Edition.     Illustrated.     $2.00 
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important  episodes  of  recent  political  history  which  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  mention  in  the  space  of  this  review.  In  addition 
to  the  "inside"  story  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  told  to  the 
author  by  Karakhan  and  other  Soviet  emissaries  playing  stellar 
roles  in  it,  there  are  extracts  from  the  private  papers  of 
Rakovsky  and  Litvinof,  and  an  astonishing  statement  to  the 
effect  that  Lenin  agreed  with  Raymond  Robins  that  American 
private  property  would  be  exempt  from  the  terms  of  the  hasty 
decrees  of  national  confiscation  (June,  1918),  at  the  time  of 
the  supplementary  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  with  Germany. 
"Legally,  therefore,"  says  Fischer  (p.  563),  "American  property 
is  in  a  different  category  from  that  of  other  foreigners."  If 
this  be  true  (we  had  thought  that  the  principal  decrees  of 
nationalization  affecting  American  property  were  dated  De- 
cember, 1918)  and  corroborated,  the  fact  is  of  capital  im- 
portance in  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Moscow  which 
must  ultimately  be  faced,  if  only  to  be  a  process  of  "face- 
saving,"  on  both  sides.  If  eventually,  why  not  now?  It  is  be- 
coming humorous  not  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  dangerous  organization  of  power  and  mechanized- 
mesmerized  humanity  since  the  moving  masses  of  Tamerlane. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  BRENT  Dow  ALLINSON 

Functions  of  the  State 

THE    AMERICAN    LEVIATHAN,    by    Charles   A.    and    William    Beard. 
Macmillan.    798  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic, 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  drawn  from  the  seventeenth  century 
work  of  Hobbes,  but  the  contents  is  distinctly  and  char- 
acteristically twentieth  century.  For  while  Hobbes  in  investi- 
gating the  nature  and  functions  of  the  state  in  his  day  was  led 
to  investigate  the  relation  of  psychology,  ethics,  and  theology 
to  politics,  the  Beards,  father  and  son,  are  content  to  assume 
the  existence  and  necessity  of  the  modern  state.  The  sub-title 
they  have  chosen,  The  Republic  in  the  Machine  Age,  reveals 
what  they  are  dealing  with,  namely,  the  government  and  its 
relation  to  the  technology  of  the  modern  society.  The  first  half 
of  the  book  therefore  deals  in  a  very  readable  interpretative 
manner  with  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  political 
institutions  of  this  country  —  an  account  very  similar  to  that 
in  the  first  part  of  Beard's  American  Government  and  Politics. 
The  second  part,  however,  is  devoted  to  an  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  what  the  government  does,  how  it  promotes  commerce, 
industry,  agriculture  through  technical  advice  and  investigation, 
how  it  develops  natural  resources  and  maintains  public  health, 
and  so  on.  The  last  hundred  pages  give  a  survey  of  ad- 
ministration and  functioning  in  the  territorial  empire,  foreign 
relations,  and  war  powers.  There  are  numerous  photographs 
illustrating  government  activities.  A  good  bibliography  of 
works  of  reference  is  provided  for  each  subject. 
Rutgers  Universty  H.  McD.  CLOKIE 
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PILGRIMS  OF  '48,  631  Josephine  Goldmark.     Yale   University  Press. 
pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MORE  fascinating  than  most  historical  fiction  is  this  true 
story  of  a  group  of  Americans.  Unpretentious  as  scientific 
research,  it  carries  complete  conviction.  A  great  movement  is 
reflected  in  the  fortunes  of  a  few  interrelated  families.  Only 
just  enough  background  permits  each  detail  of  biography  to  fall 
into  a  significant  pattern.  A  whole  period,  a  whole  phase  in  our 
national  becoming  is  thus  made  alive.  This  achievement,  rare 
as  it  is  delightful,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  simplicity 
with  which  the  author,  instead  of  seeking  for  some  new  formula 
of  integrating  personal  and  public  experiences,  has  left  them 
intermingled  as  they  are  in  real  life  —  which  does  not  reserve 
separate  chapters  for  the  sublime  moments  of  a  career  apart 
from  the  humble,  and  at  times  a  little  ludicrous,  concerns  of 
every  day.  Thus  the  main  characters  of  this  book  are  brought 
near  to  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  recognize  their  strength 
and  beauty  without  a  sense  of  strangeness. 

Pilgrims  they  were  indeed.  The  title  reminds  that  the  same 
forces  and  types  of  personality  to  which  this  country  owes  its 
origin  have  occurred  again  and  again  to  enrich  and  rejuvenate 
the  spirit  of  our  people.  The  descendants  of  pilgrims  and  of 
revolutionaries  do  not  escape  the  influences  that  make  for  com- 
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placency.  There  is  little  left  in  America  of  the  idealism  which 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  brought  by  the  refugees  from  un- 
successful uprisings  against  tyranny  in  central  Europe  and  Italy. 
These  chronicles  of  three  pilgrim  families  are  near  enough  our 
own  time  to  keep  alive  dimming  memories  and  lessen  our  fall 
from  the  heights  of  our  own  past  as  a  nation. 

We  are  told  sometimes  that  liberalism  will  no  longer  do,  that 
a  more  constructive  and  technically  informed  political  philosophy 
is  needed  to  overcome  modern  evils  in  state  and  society.  This 
book  shows  that  even  in  '48  liberalism  divorced  from  the  real- 
ities of  economic  need  did  not  suffice,  so  that  the  romantic  ardor 
of  students  and  middle-class  nationalists  was  swept  aside  by  the 
rush  with  which  great  masses  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
broke  through  the  basic  restraints  of  the  social  system.  Though 
steeped  in  the  writings  of  the  socialists,  the  young  liberals  of 
those  days  were  lost  in  this  new  conflict  between  poverty  and 
wealth.  Yet  these  liberal  hopes  were  in  part  transplanted  to 
our  own  coast  and  flowed  over  the  broad  prairies  and  to  the 
West. 

The  temper  of  '48  did  not  die  out.  It  flourished  in  the  aboli- 
tion movement  and  in  every  movement  for  political  liberty.  To 
this  day  it  has  continued  to  sense  new  tasks  and  to  inspire  re- 
forms. One  special  value  of  Miss  Goldmark's  book  is  that  it 
helps  us  to  see  in  the  center  of  one  small  part  of  the  stream  of 
American  history  that  faith  in  democracy  which  again  and  again 
has  made  itself  felt  at  critical  moments  to  rekindle  the  failing 
idealism  of  a  prosperous  people.  BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Inquiry 

It  Murmurs  of  the  Sea 

THE  DEEPENING  STREAM,  6v  Dorothy  Canfield.    Harcourt,  Brace.    393 
pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  -wanderer  is  man  from  his  birth. 

He  ioat  born  in  a  ship 

On  the  breast  of  the  river  of  time. 

THROUGHOUT  Dorothy  Canfield's  Deepening  Stream, 
so  well  and  satisfyingly  named,  a  lover  of  Matthew  Arnold 
will  be  constantly  reminded  of  this  poem  on  life  and  time. 
Dorothy  Canfield  has  written  under  the  same  awareness  of 
eternal  values.  Matey  Gilbert,  even  more  than  Marie  Neal  in 
The  Brimming  Cup,  walks  along  through  her  life  in  two 
worlds  at  once;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  novel  when  the  old 
Quaker,  her  father-in-law,  has  taught  her  to  penetrate  her 
own  thought,  she  is  becoming  aware  that  these  two  worlds, 
though  outwardly  hostile,  are  inwardly  harmonious. 

Matey  was  one  of  the  children  of  a  marriage  which,  though 
made  for  love,  was  far  from  happy.  The  half-masked  jealousy 
and  vanity  of  her  brilliant  father  and  the  unavailing  self- 
assertion  of  her  mother  filled  the  children's  hours  at  home  with 
embarrassment  and  uneasiness.  The  shadow  of  it  lies  on 
Matey's  whole  time  of  youth  and  causes  her  habitually  to 
distrust  life. 

But  still  more  finely  true  is  the  slow  accidental  revealment 
to  her,  through  long  years,  of  the  complicated  causes  which 
had  led  her  father  and  mother  into  such  unhappiness.  The 
stream  of  her  life,  deepening  in  many  ways  at  once  perpetually 
deepens  in  sympathy  and  understanding  of  her  own  parents. 

From  the  sarcasms  and  rivalries  of  the  home  atmosphere, 
meanwhile  Matey  escapes  to  school — a  dull  one — and  to  hours 
of  extraordinarily  wild  and  joyful  play,  an  impassioned 
immersion  in  outdoor  games,  the  description  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  brilliant  chapter  in  the  book.  The  antithesis 
which  follows,  between  the  American  view  of  childhood  pleasure 
as  an  important  end  in  itself  and  the  French  view  of  childhood 
as  a  priceless  chance  to  prepare  laboriously  for  an  intellectually 
and  spiritually  rich  grown-up  life — this  very  interesting 
antithesis  introduces  us  to  a  French  family  who  play  large 
individual  parts  in  the  novel,  besides  often  acting  as  a  chorus. 
These  Vinets  reverse  the  American  question  on  Matey's  mar- 
riage. The  American  question  has  been,  "Do  you  think  he  will 
make  you  happy?"  The  old  Frenchwoman  asks,  "Mete!  Do 
you  think  you  can  make  him  happy?" 

When  Matey  marries  her  sober  lover,  the  young  bank  cashier 
who  had  once  hoped  to  paint,  she  is  still  very  suspicious  of  life, 
as  a  Greek  bearing  gifts.  She  wakes  up  only  gradually  to  feel 
how  happy  she  is.  How  rare,  in  novels  as  in  poetry,  is  happi- 
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Borsoi  Books  on  psychology,  or  examine  the  book*  themielvet 
in  your  bookttore. 
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Seventy 
Birth  Control  Clinics 

STANDARD  HANDBOOK  AND  DIRECTORY 


Survey  by  Nat.  Com.  on  Maternal  Health:  of 
medical  personnel;  71,845  pay  &?  free  patients; 
results;  how  to  find  doctors,  plan  clinics;  laws. 
Pub.  by  the  Williams  &?  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore,  $4. 

Cheap  ed.  in  paper,  $1.00,  from  the  author  Caroline  H.  Robinson, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Contains  integrated  and  critical  account  of  re- 
cent statistical  studies  of  DIFFERENTIAL 
BIRTH  RATES.  Why  we  should  not  follow, 
as  we  do,  English  methods. 

"A  scholarly  contribution — well  expressed"  (Haven 
Emerson,  The  Survey).  "The  physician  will  be  amply 
repaid — if  he  will  carefully  consider  the  contents"  (Jour. 
Am.  Medical  Assoc.).  "The  most  comprehensive — and 
interesting  volume  surveying  the  status  of  birth  control — 
that  has  as  yet  been  published"  (The  Family).  "A  vast 
amount  of  information — outstanding  for  its  literary 
quality"  (Am.  Jour,  of  Nursing).  "The  entire  volume 
is  a  very  fine  example  of  true  scientific  method — written 
with  the  power  and  skill  of  a  trained  thinker  and  writer" 
( Clinical  Medicine ) . 


MODERN  SEXUAL  MORALITY 
AND  AVOUERN   NERVOUSNESS" 


•""PHIS  book  is  one 
1  of  the  most  sig' 
nificant  and  impor- 
tant ever  written  by 

Dr.  Sigmund  Freud.  In  it  he  not  only  reveals 
the  keenness  and  deep  penetrating  power  of 
psychoanalysis,  but  also  presents  the  drastic 
change  and  complete  revolution  necessary  in 
dealing  with  modern  sexual  morality. 

This  important  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  serious  and  perplexing  problems  of  modern  life 
and  is  a  book  that  every  serious-minded  man  and 
woman  should  read. 

It  is  finely  printed  and  handsomely  bound,  and 
will  be  sent  prepaid,  to  adults  only,  upon  receipt  of 
only  $1.00,  plus  lOc  for  packing  and  mailing  charges. 

We  suggest  that  you  order  your  copy  at  once. 
This  advertisement  may  not  appear  again. 

EUGENICS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
250  West  45th  St.,  Dept.  F4,  New  York  City 


ness,  how  very  rare  a  gradual  happiness!  Strange  how  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  describe  is  slowly  rising  joy,  than  slowly 
darkening  sorrow  and  doom!  Matey's  gradual  rise  into  joyful 
living  is  well  described,  and  I  suppose  will  cause  a  number  of 
modest  persons  to  wonder  how  it  ever  happened  that  their 
untheatrical  kind  of  life  came  to  be  regarded  as  material  for 
a  novelist. 

A  deep  and  gracious  domestic  life,  absorbed  in  itself,  is  cut 
into  by  the  War.  What  the  hero  and  heroine  do  'in  the  novel 
is  what  Mrs.  Fisher  and  her  own  family  did  between  1916  and 
1920.  There  are  some  memorable  pictures:  one  of  the  apa- 
thetic wounded  prisoners  who  had  lost  all  taste  of  life;  one, 
drawn  from  memory,  of  the  heartrending  enthusiasm  for 
Wilson,  as  he  drove,  self-contained  and  narrowly  smiling, 
through  the  weeping  applause  of  the  crowds.  Longest  perhaps 
of  anything  in  this  book — Dorothy  Canfield's  widest  and  deepest 
book — we  shall  remember  what  the  bereaved  French  widow,  in 
her  meager  apartment,  thought  of  Wilson. 

The  talk  on  the  steamer,  coming  home  after  the  War,  reveals 
how  powerful  has  now  become  Matey's  late-born  and  slow- 
grown  confidence  in  the  structure  of  the  universe.  The  still 
waters  now  are  running  very  deep,  but  there  are  years  still 
ahead  in  which  they  will  continue  to  deepen. 

As  the  stan  come  out,  and  the  night-talnd 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  .  .  .  sea. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  SARAH  N.  CLECHORN 

The  Drama  of  Jesus 

THE  MASTER:  A  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  by  Walter  Russell  Bowie. 
Scribner's.    331  pp.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TWO  years  ago,  the  first  edition  of  this  book  came  off  the 
press  as  a  selection  of  the  Religious  Book  Club.    It  was  a 
good  selection.    It  swept  quickly  into  the  ranks  of  religious  best 
sellers.     In  the  dollar  reprint  it  is  exactly  the  same  fine  book, 
now  available  to  new  thousands. 

There  is  something  deeply  fascinating  about  writing  the  life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  began,  of  course  with  those  oral 
traditions  which  formed  the  basis  and  background  of  the  first 
Gospels.  And  then,  as  each  of  the  Gospel  writers  took  up  the 
task  of  compiling  his  book,  he  selected  for  his  own  use  such 
material  as  most  appealed  to  him.  The  question  of  his  own 
point  of  view  was  naturally  just  as  important  as  the  question 
of  the  precise  facts  in  the  matter.  He  selected  his  material 
with  a  view  to  supporting  his  own  ideas  about  the  person  and 
words  and  works  of  Jesus.  Was  there  ever  such  a  town  as 
Cana  of  Galilee?  There  is  no  reference  to  it  except  in  John's 
Gospel.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  "Elim,  nigh  to  Salem" 
and  several  other  cities  and  towns  which  John  mentions.  The 
geographical,  historical  and  statistical  elements  were  quite 
secondary;  the  important  thing  was  to  present  Jesus  as  the 
writer  thought  of  him. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  might  be  said  with  equal  weight  of 
Jesus'  modern  biographers.  Barton,  a  business  man,  sees  Jesus 
as  a  go-getter.  Case,  a  research  professor,  sees  Jesus  as  entirely 
the  product  of  his  background.  And  so  on,  through  Papini 
and  Renan  and  Klausner.  Bowie  is  a  dramatist,  author  of 
some  of  today's  best  known  and  loved  religions  dramas  and 
pageants.  His  life  of  Jesus  is  one  long  drama,  its  climaxes  and 
denouements  as  inevitable  as  though  they  followed  a  scenario. 
Bowie  is  an  Episcopalian  rector ;  he  sees  Jesus  with  the  eyes 
of  a  dignified  mystic.  And  Bowie  is  a  student;  so  he  presents 
Jesus  against  a  scholar's  understanding  of  the  life  and  times 
of  the  first  century.  If  he  omits  some  of  the  truth  that  was  in 
Barton  and  Case  and  Klausner,  the  fault  is  inevitable.  Nobody 
but  another  Jesus  could  properly  write  a  life  of  Jesus  which 
would  omit  nothing.  Not  even  the  four  evangelists  did  that. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 


The  Muck-Raking  Age 

OUR    TIMES:    PRE-WAR    AMERICA,    by    Mark    Sullivan. 
563  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


Scribtter'i. 


the  historian  some  songs  constitute  an  index  to  manners, 
L  vogues,  even  morals,  the  events  and  subjects  that  engaged 
national  interest,  the  times  of  economic,  philologic,  and  other 
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changes."  Thus  Sullivan  explains  the  inclusion  of  his  chapter 
on  the  popular  songs  of  pre-War  America;  but  had  he  substi- 
tuted the  word,  "public  attentions"  for  "songs"  and  placed  the 
sentence  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  he  could  not  have  pos- 
sibly found  a  more  astute  and  concise  preface.  For  behind  the 
enchantment  of  Sullivan's  parade  of  the  songs,  news,  scandals, 
and  characters  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  a  vivid  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  of  America. 

The  third  volume  of  Our  Times  has  Roosevelt  as  the  central 
figure.  It  was  the  time  when  we  first  realized  that  we  had 
found  ourselves  and  that  our  course  was  set  toward  power  in 
industrial  development.  The  vast  organizations  of  big  business 
were  presenting  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  administration 
that  the  government  had  faced  since  1860.  As  with  every  flush 
of  new  power  in  the  rise  of  American  industry,  abuse  flourished 
at  every  corner.  With  a  master  publicist  in  the  White  House 
who  never  passed  an  opportunity  of  using  the  press  to  further 
his  purposes,  the  press  entered  a  heyday  such  as  it  never  has 
experienced  before  or  since.  The  land  was  thrown  into  a 
succession  of  frenzies;  the  insurance  scandals,  the  startling 
charges  which  arose  over  the  innocent  head  of  Archbishop 
Ireland,  the  simplified  spelling  controversy  which  reached  inter- 
national proportions,  and  countless  wranglings  over  the  ramifi- 
cations and  innuendoes  of  business  and  political  intrigue.  Out  of 
the  riot  arose  a  definite  "literature  of  exposure"  which  the 
author  correctly  assigns  to  "a  fairly  important  place  in  the 
politics  and  letters  of  the  early  part  of  this  century." 

Our  Times  holds  all  the  fascination  of  an  old  newspaper 
file — for  the  most  part  made  up  of  front  pages — leafed  through, 
revealing  ourselves  as  we  were  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
It  is  not  an  altogether  flattering  picture  with  its  abuse  of  power 
and  trust,  the  much-raking  of  sordidness  and  sensation  and  its 
directing  of  national  destinies  with  ballyhoo.  Sullivan,  as  the 
historian,  is  not  concerned  with  the  reflection  his  document 
casts;  he  includes  no  speculation  on  destinies  or  importances; 
his  only  guide  to  inclusions  and  exclusions  has  been  the  amount 
of  attention  that  the  humor  of  the  day  allotted  to  events  as 
they  were  encountered.  DAL  HITCHCOCK 

New  York  City 
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floods  may  be  obtained  at  the  prices  given,  postpaid  of  Survey  Qraphic 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  by  Carl  Clemen  and  others.  Train,  by 
A.  K.  Dallas.  Harcourt,  Brace.  482  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  a  scholarly  German  work,  heavy  and  hard  to  read, 
full  of  information  if  anybody  wants  it,  and  redeemed  from 
being  completely  anaesthetic  by  a  profusion  of  excellent  and  un- 
familiar illustrations.  Destined  to  be  a  standard  reference  work 
read  by  those  who  are  more  interested  in  what  religion  has  been 
than  in  what  it  may  become.  The  paper,  binding,  and  type  are 
excellent.  Now  if  the  text  could  have  been  enlivened  by  the 
sort  of  treatment  which  Frazier  would  have  given  it.  ... 

NORTH  CLIFFE,  by  Hamilton  Fyfe.  Macmillan.  357  pp.  Price  $4.00 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

AN  INTIMATE  biography  indeed,  by  friend  and  colleague,  and 
a  warm  portrait  of  the  charming  person,  not  an  appraisal  of 
the  force  that  remade  English  journalism  and  tinkered  with  the 
British  Empire.  Very  readable  if  o'er-soft  with  admiration. 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  who  boosted  automobiles  and  airplanes, 
invented  news  stunts,  sensed  the  popular  audience,  steered 
American  opinion  toward  the  Allies,  belabored  inert  ministers 
and  broadcast  disintegrating  propaganda,  is  well  sketched,  but 
Northcliffe  the  stark  will  with  mind  and  morals  and  genius, 
needs  a  colder  science  to  reveal  either  his  meaning  or  his 
greatness. 

THE  LIVES  OF  A  BENGAL  LANCER,  by  P.  Yeati-Brown.  Viking  Press. 
299  pp.  J2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SWAN-SONG,  and  delightful,  of  a  vanishing  caste,  the  overseas 
Englishmen  who  have  'been  "colonizers  and  traders,  not  wet 
nurses."  Bengal  Lancer  was  the  fine  fruit  of  an  English  public 
school,  an  earnest  young  soldier  who  froze  or  burned  with  the 
Army  over  India  and  Afghanistan  but  never  left  behind  his 
M>lo  ponies  and  his  bulldogs — an  officer  who  got  along  with  all 
conditions  of  men  from  commandant  with  tropical  liver  to  the 


Do  You  Agree 

that  birth  control  is  a  question  for  pri' 
vate  life,  and  a  matter  of  scientific 
hygiene,  and  not  an  indecency  which 
the  "obscenity"  laws  pretend  to  sup' 
press? 

DO  YOU  WANT  BIRTH  CONTROL 
HONESTLY  TAKEN  OUT  OF  LAW? 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  HELP 

bring  this  to  pass,  by  spending  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time,  and  using  two 
postage  stamps? 

Then  write  for  information  to  either  of 
these  two  officers  of  the 
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Mr,.  M.  P.  C.llert 
Bererlr  Hills  Hotel 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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Mrs.  Miry  War*  Dennett 

81    Singer    St.,    Atteria,    L.    I. 
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Contemporary 
Social  Movements 

By  JEROME  DAVIS 

The  first  comprehensive  survey  to  be  published  in 
the  United  States  of  the  social  movements  foremost 
in  the  public  mind  today,  including  Socialism,  Fas- 
cism, Communism,  the  British  Labor  Movement,  the 
Cooperative  Movement,  the  Peace  Movement,  etc. 

"A  satis  fyingly  extensive  and  relevant 
survey  of  the  most  prominent  revolu- 
tionary, ameliorative,  and  suppressive 
mass  movements  of  our  time."  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

"The  method  used  in  this  book  is  not  that 

Royal  Svf  of   description.     Rather,   the   expounders 

900  pages  and  critics  of  each  of  the  various  move- 

$5.00  ments  speak  for  themselves."    The  New 

Leader 

"Merits  careful  study  ...  a  masterly  ex- 
position of  how  the  various  dogmas  have 
been  molded  by  the  impact  of  political 
and  social  circumstances."  The  Spring- 
field Republican 

The  Century  Co. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  NEW  CEMTURY  DICTIONARY 


S5S     Fourth    Arcane 
»w    York 


2126    Prairie    Avenne 
Chicago 


Social  Workers  and 
Teachers  of  Social  Work 

are  constantly  asking  for  more  light  from  the 
field  on  how  social  work  is  done  and  what  de- 
velopments and  changes  are  taking  place. 

Studies  in  the 
Practice  of  Social  Work 

Published  by 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers 

is  a  series  of  publications  devoted  to  material  from  the 
scientific  laboratory  of  social  work — the  practice  and 
thought  of  those  who  are  doing  it. 
To  keep  in  touch  with  experiments  in  method  and  de- 
velopments in  philosophy  you  need  the  publications  in 
this  series : 

I  INTERVIEWS:  A  Study  of  the  Methods  of 
Analyzing  and  Recording  Social  Casework  In- 
terviews. Price  $1.00. 

II     SOCIAL  CASE  WORK:  Generic  and  Specific. 
A  report  of  the  Milford  Conference.  Price  $1.00. 

A  third  volume  on  social  work  ethics  will  be  published 
shortly. 


American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
130  East   22nd   Street,   New  York   City 

Enclosed    please    find   $ for copies 

of    

Name  

Address    


Pathan  warriors  of  his  troop — legionniare  so  specialized  in  thf 
Indian  Army  that  he  was  given  little  to  do  in  France  but  by 
sheer  luck  of  red  tape  was  put  in  an  airplane  over  the  Near 
East,  where  he  was  captured  by  Arabs  and  imprisoned  foully 
by  Turks.  The  high  pitch  of  his  story  is  the  description  of  pig- 
sticking, a  bloody  business  where  a  man  is  cut  to  the  bone  by 
a  flick  of  a  tusk  as  a  wounded  boar  charges  out  of  the  brush, 
treading  his  own  bowels.  Lancer  (like  his  kind)  is  more  vocal 
about  horses  and  dogs  than  about  men;  women  scarcely  come 
in — a  hazy  American  with  whom  he  danced  and  some  incidental 
nautch-girls.  At  end  he  turns  with  deep  spiritual  excitement  to 
the  Yoga.  A  grand  man's-book,  written  in  lean  fit  English  that 
delights  both  eve  and  ear. 

THIS  THING  CALLED  BROADCASTING,  by  Alfred  N.  Goldsmith  and 
Austin  C.  Lescarboura.  Henry  Holt.  362  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  *f 
Survey  Graphic. 

RAMBLING  and  windy,  this  book  nevertheless  will  help  execu- 
tives in  social  work  and  business  who  use  the  radio  or  want  to. 
Chapters  on  Radio,  The  Art,  Building  Radio  Programs,  The 
Announcer  and  His  Role  (or  what  is  a  good  radio  voice  and 
why  women  aren't  announcers),  Radio  and  Education,  Radio 
and  Voters  contain  useful  information.  Others  give  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  intricacies  of  networks  and  their  relations 
to  local  stations,  the  difference  between  sponsored  and  sus- 
taining features,  and  the  magnitude  of  radio  undertakings,  costs 
and  possibilities.  The  fact  parts  are  better  than  the  efforts  to 
prove  specific  accomplishments  to  date. 


A  SELF-CONTROLLED  POPULATION 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


values  affected  by  the  quantity  of  population  that  suggest  them- 
selves, and  have  in  fact  been  mentioned.  The  complete  larithmic 
goal  will  be  a  composite  of  them  all. 

For  the  present,  the  main  thing  is  to  recognize  that  the  day 
of  an  intelligent  control  of  population  growth  by  society  itself 
has  already  dawned  and  will  grow  rapidly  brighter.  For  the 
present,  the  direction  of  control  indicated  in  most  societies  is 
downward.  But  that  need  not  necessarily  remain  so.  And 
when  the  required  social  attitudes  and  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped they  can  be  used  one  way  as  well  as  the  other.  So- 
ciety has  a  tremendous  capacity  to  get  its  individual  members 
to  do  what  the  group  wants. 


IF  ONLY  THEY  MEAN  TO! 
(Continued  from  page  55) 
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for  granted  as  a  by-product  ensuing  automatically  from  the 
assurance  of  security.  The  most  important  and  indispensable 
of  the  suggestions  are  these: 

That  twelve  months  after  ratification  of  both  security  and  arms 
limitation  agreements  the  interested  parties  shall  proceed  to  scale 
down  their  reparations  and  war  debts  by  25  per  cent — provided 
no  violation  of  the  pact  has  taken  place. 

That  every  five  years  thereafter  of  unbroken  peace,  reparations 
and  war  debts  shall  be  scaled  down  another  25  per  cent,  until  the 
fifteenth  year,  after  which  all  such  payments  shall  cease. 

Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  former  head  of  the  Reichsbank,  in  an 
impassioned  speech  in  Sweden  a  few  weeks  ago  voiced  again 
the  irrepressible  and  increasing  demand  of  Germany  for  aban- 
donment of  the  dogma  of  Germany's  exclusive  responsibility 
for  the  World  War.  This  point  is  crucial  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  there  will  be  no  peace  until  it  is  disposed  of.  As  Dr. 
Schacht  says,  "it  poisons  the  moral  atmosphere."  It  is  and 
always  was  a  lie,  conceived  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity;  be- 
lieved only  by  those  who  swallow  propaganda  neat.  Everybody 
who  has  candidly  reviewed  the  evidence  knows  it  to  be  false — 
regardless  of  the  innumerable  sins  of  brutality  and  heartless 
stupidity  committed  by  the  Germans  during  the  War.  But  that 
historic  falsehood,  imbedded  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
assented  to  by  the  Germans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  is  the 
keystone  of  the  whole  structure  of  "settlements"  after  the  War. 

Once  the  assumption  of  Germany's  exclusive  "war-guilt"  is 


abandoned,  the  entire  system  of  reparations  at  her  expense  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  war-debts  among  the  other  nations  and 
by  them  to  the  United  States  comes  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 
It  is  simply  hypocritical  nonsense  for  us  to  pretend  that  pay- 
ments to  us  must  be  or  can  be  separated  from  the  exaction  of 
war-tribute  from  'Germany.  The  one  depends  directly  upon 
the  other.  It  appears  to  be — though  it  is  not — to  our  financial 
interest  to  keep  alive  the  fiction  of  Germany's  exclusive  guilt 
upon  which  the  whole  interplay  depends.  Our  acknowledgment 
that  it  is  s.  fiction  would  exhibit  the  moral  quality,  the  desire 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  world,  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
displayed.  There  will  be  no  peace  or  genuine  economic  recovery 
anywhere  until  we  recognize  openly  the  nature  of  our  own 
position  and  take  the  moral  leadership  for  which  Simms  so 
sanely  appeals.  Every  hour  of  delay  and  pious  evasion  does  us 
a  mischief. 

I"1  HE  weight  of  our  influence  in  world  public  opinion  can  be 
1  seen  in  Turkey's  announcement  in  late  February  of  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  import  and  export  certificates  under  which 
(to  the  extent  of  its  actual  enforcement)  exporters  of  narcotic 
drugs  must  show  written  authority  from  the  country  to  which 
they  are  shipping.  This  is  the  best  and  most  unexpected  news 
that  has  come  out  of  the  "opium"  mess  in  many  moons.  Turkey 
was  getting  to  be  a  very  bad  new  spot  in  this  business.  Being 
party  to  neither  the  Hague  nor  the  Geneva  convention  and 
being  also  a  land  of  favorable  climate  and  cheap  labor,  the  raw 
material  can  be  cultivated  there;  poppy-culture  has  grown  to 
great  and  extremely  profitable  proportions.  German,  Swiss, 
French  and  Japanese  drug  manufacturers  have  set  up  plants 
there  in  refuge  from  increasing  restrictions  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. And  the  corruption  of  it  has  gone  deep  into  the  Turkish 
political  structure,  just  as  it  has  in  Persia. 

But  even  Turkey  must  heed  the  pressure  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  any  moral  aspect  of  our  influence,  we  can 
hold  up  all  manner  of  innocent  imports  while  we  search  at  our 
leisure  for  narcotics!  A  potent  weapon,  to  which  we  have  not 
sufficiently  resorted.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Istanbul 
quotes  the  manager  of  the  recently  established  Japanese  drug- 
factory  as  saying  that  the  new  regulations  may  put  him  out  of 
business  altogether — tacit  admission  that  his  product,  like  that 
of  his  confreres  of  other  nationalities,  must  have  been  going 
straight  into  the  channels  of  illicit  traffic. 

SLOWLY  but  surely  time  is  mitigating  the  chief  racial  prob- 
lem in  America — that  of  the  Negro.  I  am  writing  this  in 
the  South,  the  Far  South,  and  I  have  talked  with  representatives 
of  both  races,  the  same  individuals  with  whom  I  talked  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  definite 
change  in  temper.  Upon  that  first  occasion  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  get  away  with  a  thing  I  said  yesterday  to 
one  quite  typical  Florida  business  man: 

I  have  just  seen  figures  showing  that  in  1927  Florida  spent  for 
the  education  of  white  children  at  the  rate  of  $42  per  capita ;  for 
Negro  children  at  the  rate  of  $7.33.  If  what  you  have  just  said 
to  me  about  the  ignorance  of  the  Negroes  in  Florida  is  true,  don't 
you  think  the  figures  should  be  reversed?  If  Florida  were  civil- 
ized or  even  had  ordinary  common-sense,  wouldn't  it  be  spending 
the  most  educational  effort  on  the  most  ignorant? 

Yes,  I  got  away  with  it.  He  said  he  couldn't  think  of  any 
good  answer.  Of  course  not — there  isn't  any.  And  just  now, 
at  Lakeland,  Florida,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  L.  M.  Spivey, 
president  of  Southern  College,  there  has  been  held  an  inter- 
racial conference  at  which  the  reasonable  appeal  of  the  Negro 
against  conditions  such  as  these  was  not  only  heard  but  ap- 
plauded. Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  the  plantation-born  Negro 
president  of  Bethune-Cookman  College  for  Negroes,  proud  of 
her  race  and  asking  only  for  the  long-belated  square  deal  in 
education  and  opportunity,  made  a  profound  impression — upon 
the  whites  who  heard  her. 

The  second  generation,  between  slavery  days  and  now,  is 
dying  off,  praise  be!  A  smooth  and  happy  passing  to  them. 
Coming  on  the  stage  all  over  the  world  is  a  new  generation, 
learning  the  technique  of  talking  things  over  candidly,  in  the 
spirit  of  good-will  and  intention  to  settle. 
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WHAT  WE  CALL  INTELLIGENCE 
(Continued  from  page  19) 


thinking  away  from  pitfalls.  Familiarity  with  the  principle 
represented  in  statistical  technique  suggests  types  of  comparisoi 
which  can  be  made  and  modes  of  false  inference  which  are  t< 
be  avoided.  The  ability  to  think  through  complex  problems  ii 
doubtless  created  to  some  degree  by  the  possession  of  idea: 
or  concepts  which  serve  as  counters  to  thought.  The  use  of  ar 
appropriate  set  of  symbols,  such  as  the  mathematical,  enable: 
one  to  short-cut  thinking  and  thus  to  grasp  relations  whicl 
would  otherwise  be  incomprehensible.  If  it  is  objected  that  al 
these  factors,  depending  on  training,  constitute  a  super-struc 
ture  built  on  the  foundation  of  raw,  uninstructed  intelligence 
the  reply  must  be  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Ability  is  alwayi 
a  composite  of  the  two,  and  the  belief  that  they  can  be  sep- 
arated by  means  of  tests  is  an  illusion.  Performance,  whicl 
is  all  we  can  measure,  is  always  dependent  in  important  degrei 
on  such  factors  as  the  above.  Performance,  therefore,  can  bi 
influenced  by  education. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  abilities,  we  should  perhaps  in- 
clude, as  secondary  factors,  certain  intellectual  dispositions 
The  effectiveness  of  thinking,  for  instance,  will  depend  to  som< 
extent  on  the  degree  of  initiative  or  drive  which  is  behind  it 
Unusual  attainment  along  either  general  or  special  lines  is  oftei 
attributed  to  the  vigor  and  energy  with  which  an  intellectual 
enterprise  is  pursued  rather  than  to  the  possession  of  excep- 
tional initial  ability.  Akin  to  this  characteristic  is  interest 
An  unpublished  study  of  the  factors  in  the  prediction  of  success 
of  college  students  in  their  academic  work  indicates  that  th< 
superior  students  differ  from  the  inferior  ones  in  the  type  oi 
interest  they  express  in  reading,  music  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances. Finally  there  are  undoubtedly  attitudes  which  affect  in- 
tellectual performance  and  development  favorably  and  others 
unfavorably.  Confidence  in  the  possibility  in  general  of  solving 
the  puzzles  of  the  world  and  in  one's  own  ability  to  solve  then: 
inspires  persistence  of  effort  and  carries  one  over  difficulties 
A  sense  of  the  value  of  intellectual  pursuits  stimulates  one  tc 
follow  them.  It  is  plausible  to  suppose  that  such  disposition: 
as  these  are  fostered  by  example  and  precept  and  are  otherwisi 
influenced  by  the  experiences  of  life.  It  may  be  not  too  fai 
fetched,  then,  to  consider  this  influence  as  one  of  the  ways  ir 
which  intelligence  may  be  indirectly  increased. 

To  sum  up:  The  opinion  that  intelligence  is  not  susceptibli 
of  improvement  is  based  partly  on  a  conception  of  intelligent 
which  was  formed  to  correspond  with  the  apparent  finding  oi 
early  investigations  that  intelligence  is  fixed.  This  conception 
of  intelligence  remains  to  bar  the  acceptance  of  new  evidence 
when  that  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  intelligence  can  b< 
modified.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  a  conceptior 
of  intelligence  which  is  psychologically  sound  and  which  pro- 
vides for  the  possibility  of  improvement  through  education  and 
experience  in  general.  Intelligence,  according  to  this  conception, 
is  measured  by  the  effectiveness  of  thinking.  This  effectiveness 
is  based  primarily  on  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  thinking, 
on  the  range  of  problems  which  can  be  dealt  with  effectively 
and  on  the  difficulty  or  complexity  of  problems  with  which  ont 
can  cope.  It  depends  secondarily  on  intellectual  drive  or  in- 
itiative, intellectual  interests  and  on  attitudes  toward  intel- 
lectual affairs.  All  these  factors,  both  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, are  doubtless  subject  to  the  influence  of  education. 


THE  PATTERN  OF  PERSONALITY 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


logical  difference.  But  this  is  true,  that  a  boy  baby  and  a  girl 
baby,  though  born  under  the  same  roof,  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed,  eating  the  same  food,  are  nevertheless,  living  under  differ- 
ent environmental  forces  and  in  different  worlds.  From  the 
start  the  boy  is  trained  toward  fortitude,  fighting  spirit,  and 
achievement.  From  the  start  the  girl  is  subject  to  those  influ- 
ences in  the  community  which  make  for  personal  vanity,  gentle- 
ness, emotionality,  and  lack  of  achievement.  It  may  be  that  the 
boy  and  the  girl  are  praised  for  what  are  natural  qualities, 
though  I  doubt  this.  I  believe  that  they  are  praised  for  what 
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men  have  felt  to  be  desirable  qualities  for  them,  and  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  girl. 

For  many  women,  the  main  achievement  in  life  is  to  be  beauti- 
ful, an  achievement,  alas,  which  only  a  few  can  reach  and  in 
the  striving  for  which  a  petty  world  is  established.  We  cannot 
say  whether  women  have  as  much  latent  intellectual  capacity 
as  men  until  the  tradition  of  life  makes  achievement  as  praise- 
worthy and  highly  desirable  for  them  as  it  is  for  men;  until 
tradition  establishes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  unwomanly  to  be 
ugly  and  intellectual.  In  other  words,  whatever  the  potenti- 
alities of  a  woman  are,  the  environment  selects  certain  quali- 
ties to  develop  in  her  and  elects  to  suppress  and  inhibit  other 
qualities.  The  environment  operates  on  each  boy  in  a  selective 
way  quite  differently  from  its  operation  on  the  girl  and  so  part 
of  the  differences  between  the  adult  man  and  woman  in  our 
present  day  represent  the  selective  environmental  influences. 

This  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  eugenics  and  euthenics. 
The  eugenists  are  apt  to  openly  deride  the  efforts  of  those  who 
work  for  social  and  intellectual  betterment  on  the  grounds  that 
this  is  against  the  welfare  of  the  race,  is  cacogenic.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  point  of  view  can  be  held  any  longer.  It  may 
be  true  in  individual  instances.  It  may  be  advisable  to  sterilize 
certain  groups  of  the  insane  or  feebleminded.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  feeblemindedness  may  result  from  hurt  germ 
plasm,  that  in  a  large  sense  environmental  forces  and  hereditary 
forces  are  merely  names  for  external  forces  and  inner  forces 
which  are  not  independent.  It  is  a  bit  presumptuous  to  think 
that  the  tiny  germ  plasm  is  walled  off  and  independent  of  the 
cosmos  or  even  independent  of  forces  which  human  beings  C,T 
control.  It  is  not  incredible  that  what  each  individual  experi- 
ences may  have  some  value  in  determining  the  normal  potenti- 
ality of  his  germ  plasm.  That  experience  will  involve  the  kind 
of  food  he  gets,  the  kind  of  infections  he  meets,  the  kind  of  air 
he  breathes,  and  the  amount  of  sunshine  he  receives,  as  well  as 
those  more  subtle  but  equally  potent  matters,  which  we  call 
psychological.  Each  individual  is  born  different  by  virtue  of 
his  germ  plasm  peculiarities;  how  these  will  express  themselves, 
nay  even  whether  they  will  express  themselves  at  all,  depends 
upon  the  environment.  This  is  true  of  height,  weight,  and 
psysical  strength;  it  is  even  more  true  in  that  plastic  organiza- 
tion of  qualities  we  call  personality. 


CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY 
(Continued  from  page  45) 


musically  by  heredity  in  order  to  develop  an  interest  in,  and  an 
active  enjoyment  of,  music.  The  writer  was  present  at  a  game 
between  two  colored  football  teams  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
Whenever  there  was  the  slightest  lull  in  the  athletic  activities, 
the  band  began  to  play  and  the  whole  audience  would  sway  in 
time  with  the  music.  The  children  swayed  with  their  elders. 
One  mother  nearby  held  a  baby,  and  she  was  beating  time  with 
one  of  the  baby's  hands.  At  this  early  age  she  was  quite  un- 
consciously giving  her  child  his  first  lesson  in  the  appreciation 
of  rhythm,  which  he  was  made  to  feel  with  his  whole  body. 
Here  is  a  definite  cultural  influence  helping  to  shape  the  musi- 
cal future  of  this  individual. 

The  best  proof  that  American  Negroes  are  musical  by  cul- 
ture rather  than  by  heredity  is  furnished  by  the  decreasing  im- 
portance of  music  in  their  lives  as  they  leave  the  South  for  the 
North,  and  the  country  for  the  city.  They  may  for  some  time 
remain  more  musical  than  the  whites  among  whom  they  live, 
but  they  are  much  less  musical  than  the  Negroes  whom  they 
have  left  behind.  The  distinctive  music  disappears  from  their 
homes  and  their  churches  and  they  gradually  become,  in  this  as 
in  other  respects,  more  and  more  like  their  white  neighbors. 
They  no  longer  require  the  refuge  which  their  music  gave  them 
in  their  condition  of  slavery  and  which  it  still  gives  the  southern 
country  Negro  who  is  not  always  so  far  removed  from  that 
condition.  They  take  on  culturally  the  color  of  their  environ- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  culture  on  individual  personality  is  at  once  so 
subtle  and  so  thorough  that  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to 
determine  just  where  it  begins  and  where  it  leaves  off.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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An  ideal  place  jar  spring  vacations 

Western  View  Farm 

NEW     MILFORD,     CONN. 
83    mllet   from   Columbus   Circle  Elevation    1,OOO  feet 

Hospitality    that    Is    unique.      It    brings    back    friends    year 

after  year.     Twelfth   season. 

Riding  Mountain  climbing 

Or  rest  and  and  quiet  if  you  want  it.          Interesting  people. 

Rates:   $8   a    day,   $49   a    week. 
Telephone:  New  Milford  440.      Edward  G.  Ohmer,  Proprietor. 


MEDIA    I  Al  .H 

Do  you  want  a  vacation  that  is  different? 

Then  come  to  MEDIA  FARM  where  southern  hospitality  and  southern  cooking 
make  the  setting  for  a  delightful  rest  or  a  bit  of  recreation — golf,  tennis, 
riding,  and  peace  and  quiet  when  you  are  In  the  mood.  . 

Major  Marshall  W.  MacDonald 

Charles  Town,  W.   Va. 

Telephone   201-12  Telegraph:   Western   Union 

Rates:    S15    per    week    and    up 


Tours 

Spring  is  here — with  summer  and  vacation  not  far  behind.' 
''THE  World  Acquaintance  Travel  (20  West  43  Street,  New 
i  York)  is  organizing  a  tour,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Edith  Elmer  Wood,  for  those  desiring  to  devote  the  fortnight 
preceding  and  following  the  Thirteenth  International  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Congress  in  June,  to  study  English,  Dutch, 
German  and  French  housing;  also  a  Friendship  Tour  sponsored 
by  the  Reformed  Church  in  America;  and  a  number  of  special 
music  tours. 

The  City  Affairs  Committee  of  New  York  (112  East  19 
Street)  in  conjunction  with  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Association  of  London,  will  conduct  a  study  tour  (July 
ID-August  13)  of  national,  municipal,  cooperative  and  limited- 
dividend  programs  of  housing  in  England,  Austria,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  France. 

The  American  Express  Company  (65  Broadway,  New  York) 
has  arranged  a  number  of  pre-  and  post-congress  tours  around 
the  International  Hospital  Congress  in  Vienna  June  8-14. 

Margaret  Pollitzer  (1621  Franklin  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  Hoben  (we're  strongly  tempted  to  tell 
that  their  marriage  is  the  result  of  a  romance  that  began  in 
Russia),  are  taking  over  a  group  through  the  Open  Road,  and 
will  cover  the  most  interesting  industrial  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  particularly  inexpensive  trip — leaving 
New  York  on  June  23,  and  spending  28  days  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  Wicker  Tours  (Richmond,  Va.)  have  issued  a  program 
of  alluring  trips:  a  Music  Festival  Tour  (July  3- Aug.  31), 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  pianist,  J«hn  Powell;  a 
Western  Tour,  sponsored  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, through  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  West  Coast;  a 
Universal  Travel  Club  Tour  (July  3-Aug.  9  and  23)  to  be  led 
by  Professor  Jesse  H.  Binford. 

The  Drama  League  of  America  (15  West  44  Street,  New 
York)  announces  a  general  tour  with  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton; 
one  to  Russia  with  Sheldon  Cheney;  and  one  to  the  Malvern 
Festival,  including  the  Bath  Theater  School. 

The  Open  Road  (20  West  43  Street,  New  York)  lists  a 
Student  Hospitality  Tour  (July  7-Sept.  5)  through  London, 
Paris,  Biarritz,  Salamanca,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Carcassonne, 
Nice,  Florence,  Geneva  and  so  on ;  and  a  Special  Interest  Tour 
(June  23-Aug.  25)  which  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  classical  and  medieval  cultures  of 
the  Balkans  and  Greece. 

The  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America 
(112  East  19  Street,  New  York)  will  hold  its  sixth  seminar 
in  Mexico  July  4-24. 

The  Austrian  Tourist  Information  Office  (400  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York)  advises  that  sightseeing  trips  in  and 
around  Salzburg  have  been  designed  for  amateur  photographers, 
and  will  be  conducted  by  authorities  in  the  art  of  taking  pic- 
tures. 

I.  R.  I. 

THIS  is  indeed  an  auspicious  time  for  the  consideration  of 
"Social  Economic  Planning — the  necessity  for  planned  ad- 
justment of  productive  capacity  and  standards  of  living,"  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  International  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
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tion  (the  I.  R.  I.)  congress  in  Amsterdam,  August  23-29.  Its 
membership,  spread  over  twenty-nine  countries,  includes  indus- 
trial executives,  labor  leaders,  industrial  relations  consultants, 
economists,  bankers  and  others  actively  concerned  with  "the 
study  and  promotion  of  satisfactory  human  relations  and  condi- 
tions in  industry." 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  The  Present  Paradox-Unem- 
ployment in  the  Midst  of  Economic  Progress.  Dr.  Otto  Neu- 
rath,  director  of  the  Social  Economic  Museum  at  Vienna,  will 
discuss  the  recent  growth  in  the  world's  productive  capacity 
and  show  a  series  of  new-type  graphs  picturing  the  world's 
resources  and  their  utilization  as  the  economic  basis  to  make 
possible  the  raising  of  standards  of  living  throughout  the  world. 
Another  session  will  be  devoted  to  Potentialities  in  National 
Economic  Planning  as  illustrated  by  nations  in  different  eco- 
nomic regions  of  the  world ;  and  there  will  be  first-hand  reports 
from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  concerning  their 
experience  in  economic  planning. 

Other  topics  on  the  program  are  The  Cooperative  Move- 
ment; The  International  Bank,  Its  Potential  Relation  to  Planned 
Production;  The  Necessity  and  Means  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Planning;  International  Planning  by  Industries;  Mass 
Distribution  and  Standards  of  Living;  The  Workshop  in  a 
Changing  Economic  Environment.  Among  the  Americans  par- 
ticipating are  H.  S.  Person  of  the  Taylor  Society,  Lewis  L. 
Lorwin  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  Edward  A.  Filene,  H.  H. 
Broach,  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Morris  Llewellyn 
Cooke,  W.  A.  Berridge,  economist  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Susan  M.  Kingsbury  and  Mildred  Fair- 
child  of  Byrn  Mawr  College,  and  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of 
Survey  Graphic.  Complete  program  and  other  information  can 
be  had  from  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Meetings 

National    Federation    of    Settlements    conference,    June    12-14, 

Excelsior,  Minn. 
National    Conference    of    Social   Work    and    associate    groups, 

June   14-20,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 
International  Federation    of    University    Women    meeting    in 

April,  Wellesley  College,  Mass. 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (31,  Tesselschade- 

straat,  Amsterdam)  Congress  this  spring,  in  Madrid. 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sixth  congress,  May  4-9, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
International  Congress  for  Religious  Psychology,   May  25-30, 

Vienna. 
International  Housing    and    Town    Planning    Congress,    June 

1-5,  Berlin. 

International  Congress  of  Agriculture,  June  5-8,  Prague. 
International  Hospital  Congress,   June  8-14,  Vienna    (Dr.   E. 

H.  L.  Corwin,  2  East  103  Street,  New  York). 
International  Congress   of   the   History  of   Science   and   Tech- 
nology, June  29-July  3,  London. 

International  Congress  of  Radiology,  Paris,  the  end  of  July. 
International  Dental   Congress,   August  3-8,   Paris. 
International  Geographical   Congress,   August  8   through   Sep- 
tember, Paris. 
International  Student     Service     Conference,     September     I-IO, 

Mount  Holyoke  College. 
International  Conference  of  Industrial  Psychology  in  Moscow, 

about  the  middle  of  September. 

International  Association    for    Social    Progress     (i    Rebgasse, 

Basle)  will  meet  in  Paris  the  week  preceding  or 

following  the  International  Labour  Conference. 

International  Congress    of    Comparative    Pathology,    October 

14-18,  Paris. 
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Sociological  Trip  to  Europe 

Would  you  like  to  take  tea  with  the  London  Commissioner 
of  Prisons,  hear  about  penal  methods  and  visit  typical 
prisons?  Would  you  enjoy  going  as  special  guest  to  world- 
famous  settlements  and  meeting  their  leaders,  to  a  large  in- 
dustrial plant,  and  to  government  departments  to  learn  about 
Old  Age  Pensions  and  Unemployment  Insurance?  How  about 
a  visit  to  a  Welsh  coal  mine,  a  housing  scheme,  a  cooperative 
organization?  Such  are  the  unusual  contacts  afforded,  many 
of  them  by  personal  invitation  to  the  leader.  The  party 
goes  to  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  France.  There  is  plenty  of  sightseeing  including  the 
Shakespeare  country,  the  Hague,  a  journey  up  the  Rhine, 
days  among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Switzerland,  a  visit 
to  the  battlefields  of  France. 

For   details  write   to   the   leader, 

Dr.  R.  B.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Sociology, 

Elmira  College  Elmira,  New  York 


EUROPE 

In  Groups  or  Independently 

With  every  detail  arranged  in  advance  by  Travel  experts, 
yet  at  no  greater  expense. 

33  days   (5-day  boat— 23  days  in  Europe)   $455 


Escorted 

53  days  62   days 

$638  $775 

Also  Study-Travel  Groups 
A  rt — French — -Music 


79  days 
$910 


SPECIALIZED  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    (Tel.  Me  3-6388) 


ALL,  EXPENSES 

Price  deflation  hits  travel.  15  All 
Expense  tours.  New  Tourist  Cabin 
ships.  $7.50  a  day  covers  every- 
thing, hotels,  meals,  sightseeing, 
tips.  Most  Sensational  Travel 
Value  ever  offered.  Sendforbooklet. 

VACATION  CLUB,  Inc. 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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EXTRA 
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"Atlantic  Flyer  Saved  at  Sea  —  Night  of  Suspense  is 
Broken."  "Son  Rescues  Mother  from  Flames." 
"Goat  Wanders  Into  Hospital."  Adventure  .  .  . 
drama  .  .  .  comedy  .  .  .  news!  News  flashed  from 
every  corner  of  the  world  —  spun  into  print  by 
whirling  presses  long  before  dawn  streaks  the  eastern 
sky. 

"Extra!  Extra!  Extra!"  the  newsboys  cry,  "All 
about  de  big  moider-r-r!"  And  while  they  shrill  their 
wares  in  the  wan,  bleak  hours  of  early  morning,  deft 
fingers  slip  the  "extra"  under  the  door  of  your  Statler 
room. 

This  "extra"  service  gives  you  the  news  of  the  day 
the  minute  you  crawl  out  of  your  soft,  warm  bed. 
Many  of  our  guests  tell  us  it's  one  of  the  reasons  they 
use  our  hotels.  And  whenever  we  hear  these  friendly 
comments,  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  privi- 
lege of  making  them  comfortable. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  like  the  radio  and 
private  bath  and  circulating  ice  water  with  every 
room  —  and  the  courteous  service  of  our  Statler- 
trained  employees.  And  we  assure  you  that  the 
hotels  which  first  provided  you  with  these  and  other 
"extra"  comforts  are  always  finding  new  and  pleas- 
ant ways  to  make  your  stay  with  us  enjoyable. 


A  newspaper  is  slipped  under 

your  door  every  morning.  It  is 

one  of  the  Statler  "extras"  for 

which  no  charge  is  made. 


HOTCLS 

STATIC R 


B    O    $    T 
Cl  [ V  I  LAND 


ON  BUFFALO 

DETROIT  ST.    LOUIS 


in      NEW     YORK,      Hofe/  Peansy/rania 


(Continued  from  page  67)  it  helps  to  fix  the  direction  and  the 
strength  of  what  are  usually  thought  of  as  fundamental  in- 
stinctive drives,  and  that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  shaping 
emotional  life  and  determining  the  details  of  emotional  expres- 
sion. This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  "human  nature" 
which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  all  activities,  but  it  does  mean 
that  it  is  a  tremendously  difficult  task  to  separate  this  "nat- 
ural" foundation  from  the  cultural  superstructure.  It  seems 
"natural"  to  clench  one's  fists  in  anger,  but  the  Melanesians  do 
not  clench  their  fists;  they  make  a  motion  of  the  hand  and  arm 
as  if  to  throw  a  spear.  It  seems  "natural"  to  shake  one's  head 
in  negation;  the  Eskimos,  however,  make  a  certain  movement 
with  the  muscles  of  the  face  instead,  and  the  Sicilians  raise  the 
head  slightly.  Similar  illustrations  might  be  multiplied. 

To  repeat,  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  essentially 
human  characteristics  apart  from  culture.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  there  are  no  individual  differences  which  are  due  to  hered- 
ity. Individuals  and  families  within  exactly  the  same  culture 
will  still  show  certain  differences  which  in  many  cases  un- 
doubtedly require  an  explanation  in  terms  of  heredity.  But,  to 
return  to  eugenics,  many  of  the  characteristics  which  have 
often  been  referred  to  heredity  are  in  such  large  measure  modi- 
fied, if  they  are  not  created,  by  cultural  factors,  that  it  becomes 
of  paramount  importance  to  determine  just  how  much  there  is 
left  which  is  really  due  to  heredity  before  any  eugenic  program 
can  rationally  be  undertaken.  So  far  no  eugenist  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  this  determination.  Until  it  is  known  how 
much  personality  depends  upon  culture  and  how  much  upon 
heredity,  and  until  some  means  is  discovered  of  deciding  be- 
tween the  values  stressed  by  different  cultures,  no  thorough- 
going program  of  improving  the  human  race  by  means  of 
eugenics  can  possibly  be  accepted. 


NATURE  AND  NURTURE 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


diverse  careers.  His  genes  do  not  condemn  him  to  one  fate 
only.  But  they  do  fit  some  individuals  for  one  career,  others 
for  another,  and  some  for  none.  They  do  give  different  powers 
of  adaptation  to  different  individuals,  resulting  in  the  many 
grades  and  types  of  superiority  and  inferiority.  They  are 
responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  variety  that  makes 
life  interesting;  but  not  for  all  of  it. 

What  is  the  chance  for  the  improvement  of  human  society 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  superior  and  adaptable  types 
of  gene  combinations?  The  great  difficulty  here  is  that  a  new 
gene  combination  is  made  with  every  child.  If  children  could 
be  so  produced  as  to  bear  to  the  parent  the  same  relation  that 
identical  twins  have  to  one  another,  so  that  they  would  have 
the  very  same  gene  combination  as  the  parent,  the  problem 
would  be  a  simple  one.  It  would  be  necessary  only  to  choose 
the  types  considered  desirable,  to  allow  these  to  breed ;  and  to 
suppress  the  breeding  of  all  others  (a  sufficiently  large  order!). 
Then  in  the  next  generation  the  world  would  contain  only 
these  types. 

But  this  method,  although  it  can  be  carried  out  for  plants 
and  lower  animals,  is  not  practicable  for  man.  Improvement 
of  the  human  stock  must  depend  upon  much  less  direct  and 
effective  methods.  The  principles  involved  are  these:  Parents 
that  bear  superior  combinations  of  genes,  although  they  give 
rise  to  children  with  different  combinations  from  their  own, 
nevertheless  do  produce,  in  the  long  run,  children  with  better 
gene  combinations  than  do  parents  with  poor  sets  of  genes. 
That  is,  there  exists,  when  considered  statistically,  a  correla- 
tion between  the  qualities  of  parents  and  the  qualities  of  their 
offspring.  A  million  adaptable,  intelligent  parents  produce  a 
greater  proportion  of  adaptable,  intelligent  children  than  do 
a  million  stupid  parents.  By  increasing  the  propagation  of  the 
adaptable  parents  and  decreasing  that  of  the  stupid  parents,  the 
general  level  is  slowly  raised,  although  the  process  is  a  very 
slow  one.  The  adaptable  parents  produce  many  stupid  off- 
spring; the  stupid  parents  many  intelligent  offspring;  but  the 
proportions  are  diverse  in  the  two  sets  of  parents.  The  same 
situation  exists  with  respect  to  any  quality  or  characteristic. 
If  we  choose  a  large  number  of  parents  possessing  that  quality, 
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they  will  give  a  greater  proportion  of  offspring  having  that 
luality  than  will  parents  that  do  not  themselves  have  it.  These 
>rinciples  make  it  possible  to  improve  humanity  in  definite  ways, 
'f  we  can  agree  upon  the  direction  in  which  we  wish  to  move 
t.  But  the  results,  even  after  such  agreement  is  attained,  are 
)ound  to  come  with  extreme  slowness. 

There  are  some  severe  defects  that  depend  on  the  presence 
n  the  individual  of  certain  particular  single  defective  genes, 
such  are  certain  types  of  feeblemindedness,  certain  types  of 
nsanity,  and  a  number  of  other  defects  and  deformities.  With 
;uch  single-gene  defects  much  can  be  accomplished  by  prevent- 
ng  the  propagation  of  the  person  bearing  the  defective  gene. 
This  includes  the  persons  who  are  themselves  personally 
lefective.  But  it  includes  also  a  much  larger  number  of  per- 
sons that  bear  the  defective  gene  in  the  "recessive"  condition; 
hat  is,  protected  by  the  presence  in  the  same  person  of  a 
icalthy  gene  of  the  same  type.  This  latter  set  of  individuals 
ire  not  personally  defective,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  de- 
Active  gene  in  them  is  not  discoverable;  yet  it  may  cause  them 
co  produce  defective  offspring.  This  situation  makes  the  process 
jf  getting  rid  of  even  severe  defects  due  to  single  bad  genes 
i  slow  one.  Nevertheless,  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  feebleminded 
:ould  be  gotten  rid  of  by  stopping  completely  the  propagation 
)f  feebleminded  persons;  certainly  a  most  worth-while  result. 

Improvement  of  the  human  breed  is  thus  possible  and  worth  j 
while;  but  it  is  bound  to  be  enormously  slow,  even  if  in- 
telligently planned  measures  are  carried  out.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  waiting  for  "nature"  thus  to  do  its  perfect  work,  it 
would  be  unfortunate  to  relax  attempts  to  ameliorate  the 
luman  lot  through  "nurture,"  through  improvement  in  physical 
ind  intellectual  and  moral  conditions;  for  what  these  do 
they  can  do  quickly. 


WELL-BORN  CHILDREN 
(Continued  from  page  37) 


relatively  that  is  not  the  case.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that 
the  size  of  families  in  intellectual  classes  can  be  greatly  in- 
:reased ;  but  they  might  become  a  proportionately  larger  part 
if  the  general  population  if  the  families  of  other  classes  were 
reduced  in  size  by  the  practice  of  contraceptive  measures.  We 
nay  believe  from  experiences  in  Stockholm  and  Moscow  that 
the  present  great  disparity  in  family  size  in  favor  of  the  less 
skilled  can  be  greatly  reduced  or  even  reversed.  The  rapid 
growth  of  world  population  would  be  thus  slowed  down,  an 

d  in  itself  desirable. 

Better  distribution  of  wealth  is  in  itself  a  device  for  positive 
uigenics.  It  is  often  said  that  poverty  increases  the  size  of  the 
:amily.  We  now  have  good  evidence  from  the  study  of  Harvard 
graduates  by  F.  A.  Wood  that  within  any  one  educational 
jroup  this  is  not  correct;  that  the  reason  why  the  poor  have 
arger  families  is  not  their  poverty  but  their  poor  education  in 
:he  technique  of  married  life.  Thus,  if  the  income  of  the  well- 
:ducated  person  having  a  salary  of  $1800  a  year  were  tripled, 
t  would  be  more  likely  to  increase  the  size  of  his  family  than 
reduce  it. 

It  would  go  too  far  afield  to  enter  into  a  detailed  program 
for  a  better  distribution  of  wealth.  However,  occupations 
which  call  for  the  rarer  traits,  such  as  intellectual  groups  have, 
should  receive  a  larger  compensation  than  is  sometimes  allotted 
to  them.  Probably  one  of  the  best  devices  in  this  direction 
.vould  be  a  more  rigorous  selection  for  admission  to  professional 
schools  on  the  basis  of  mental  and  other  tests  insofar  as  this 
:an  be  accomplished  without  unduly  prolonging  the  educational 
period.  The  underpayment  in  some  professions  is  probably  the 
result  of  overcrowding  with  persons  not  well  adapted  to  its 
lemands.  A  further  device  for  better  distribution  of  income  is 
to  apportion  the  salary  partly  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  children.  This  is  done  avowedly  in  one  of  our  American 
colleges  and  somewhat  indirectly  in  others.  A  proposal  to  in- 
troduce this  principle  in  the  clergy  is  at  present  under  con- 
sideration and  merits  attention. 

Properly  graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes  offer  eugenic 
assistance.  This  arises  because  the  general  exemption  leads 
to  the  special  exemptions  about  to  be  mentioned  influencing  only 
parents  who  are  on  the  (Continued  on  page  72) 


a   new   kind   of  tonic 
for  Mrs.  Spinock 


Mrs.  Spinock  is  tired.  Tired  of  washing.  Tired  of  cleaning. 
Tired  of  trying  to  keep  up  to  odd  American  ideals  of  living 
that  make  so  much  added  drudgery  for  her. 

It  may  relieve  that  tired  feeling  and  improve  her  house- 
keeping too,  if  you  prescribe  extra  help.  And  as  far  as  wash- 
ing and  cleaning  go,  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  give  it  to  her. 
The  extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plentiful  naptha, 
working  hand-in-hand.  Together,  they  loosen  the  most  stub- 
born dirt — quickly,  easily.  Mrs.  Spinock  needn't  waste  her 
energy  with  hard  rubbing,  and  she  needn't  worry  when  hot 
water  is  scarce.  Fels-Naptha  gets  things  beautifully  clean, 
even  in  cool  water. 

Write  Pels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Atk  for  Booklet  S — it   will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


OHCAI/rnO          Wc  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeebes, 
Ul  rAnilm  *      lebates-     Expert^  scholarly  service.    _AoT«o»'s   RMIAICH 


. 
BUREAU.     516   Fifth  Arenue,   New  York. 


Have  you  Property  to  sell 

—Cottages  to  rent  • 

Advertise    in    the    CLASSIFIED    SECTION    of 
SURVEY    GRAPHIC    or   MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line;  $4.20  per  inch. 
SURVEY   GRAPHIC,   112   East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 


The  Survey—  Twice  a  Month—  $5.00 

Survey  Graphic  —  Monthly  —  $3.00 
Surrey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 


Name. 


Address 4-1-30 
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SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY  for  six  months  and  a 

copy  of  Wolf  Song  free — for  $2.50 


And  beginning  in  the  May  issue 

RIO   GRANDE 

By  HARVEY  FERGUSSON 

AUTHOR    OF 

Wol/  Song     Footloose  McGarnigal 

In  Those  Days     Hot  Saturday 

Women  &  Wives 

FOR  the  first  time  THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY  will 
offer  its  readers  a  serial  to  be  completed  in  six 
instalments.  Beginning  in  the  May  number  Harvey 
Fergusson  will  tell  the  colorful  and  dramatic  story 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River.  It  will  be  a  complete 
account  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  world's 
rivers.  In  general,  the  atmosphere  is  that  of  the 
author's  Wolf  Song  but  there  is  a  wider  sweep  and 
a  more  brilliant  panorama. 

IN  addition,  for  those  who  take  advantage  of  our 
special  six  months'  subscription  offer,  Harvey 
Fergusson's  most  successful  novel  Wol/  Song  will 
be  given  free.  This  engrossing  story  (recently  pro' 
duced  as  a  talking  picture)  of  the  old  Southwest 
contains  all  the  action  and  thrills  that  can  be  found 
in  a  real  'western.'  Send  your  remittance  immedi- 
ately  with  the  coupon  attached  and  receive  your 
copy  of  Wolf  Song.  Your  subscription  will  begin 
with  the  May  number  and  run  through  the  six  in- 
stalments  of  Rio  Grande. 


Wolf  Song  sold  for  $2.50  at  all  bookstores.  In 
this  special  edition,  the  format  and  contents  are 
exactly  the  same  as  for  the  first  edition. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY  730  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY 
for  six  months,  beginning  with  the  MAY  issue.  I 
enclose  $2.50,  with  the  understanding  that  I  re- 
ceive free  a  copy  of  Wolf  Song. 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


WlT  SONG 


aoss? 


Add  25c  for  Canada.  50c  for  foreign 

SG  4-31 


(Continued  from  page  71)     whole  desirable  progenitors.    The 
following    schedule    is    suggested    in    addition    to    the    present 
exemptions  for  man  and  wife:  $1000  for  the  first  child,  $2000 
for  the  second  child,  $3000  for  the  third  child,  $4000  for  the! 
fourth  child,  and  so  on.    Similarly,  inheritance  taxes  should  be  I 
based  upon  the  size  of  the  bequest  rather  than  on  the  size  ofl 
the  estate,  and  where  there  are  two  children  each  child  should! 
pay  one-half  of  the  normal  tax  schedule  for  his  bequest;  where) 
there   are    three   children,    each   to   pay   one-third,    and   so   on. 
These  exemption   provisions   are   in   no  wise   inconsistent  with 
steeply  graduated  taxes  scheduled  as  to  size  of  bequest;  in  fact, 
the  steeply  graduated  taxes  are  very  desirable  in  order  to  make 
these   exemptions    possible,    as   well    as   to    restrain   the    inter- 
ference   with    reproduction    which    excessive    incomes    seem    to! 
have.     On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  baby 
bounties  for  the  whole  community  would  have  eugenic  value; 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  distinctly  dysgenic  as  tending  to 
most   influence   those   with   smallest    income. 

High  repute  for  individuals  of  eminent  contributions  of  social 
value  who  have  large  families  would  in  itself  be  a  powerful 
eugenic  incentive.  Unfortunately  in  the  western  countries  there 
is  little  force  of  social  distinction  in  the  propagation  of  a  large 
and  superior  family.  Its  hold  in  the  Orient,  however,  makes 
us  believe  that  this  incentive  might  be  developed.  That  we  have 
some  germs  for  such  a  development  is  shown  by  the  widespread 
publication  of  a  group  family  picture  by  a  political  candidate 
who  has  a  large  family. 

As  our  ethics  become  a  product  of  the  scientific  study  of  the 
results  of  our  acts,  a  change  which  is  taking  place  universally, 
and  rapidly,  it  would  seem  that  the  ethical  sanction  for  the- 
larger  family  from  superiors  would  become  more  effective. 
The  world  has  some  very  valuable  genes  and  combinations  of 
genes  in  its  great  men  which  are  in  danger  of  loss.  If  eugenics 
should  limit  itself  to  mere  attempts  to  reduce  the  reproduction 
of  the  markedly  inferior,  it  will  be  recreant  to  its  task.  This 
task  should  embrace  as  an  equally  important  aim  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  of  those  valuable  genes.  This  is  to  be  done 
by  promoting  the  survival,  marriage  rate,  quality  of  mates, 
assortative  mating,  and  increase  in  the  number  of  offspring 
of  the  bearers  of  such  genes  in  the  ways  here  outlined;  and  by 
other  means  which  we  should  be  eager  to  discover. 


SOCIAL  CLASSES  AND  THE  BIRTHRATE 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


The  fact  that  the  birthrate  for  the  upper  classes  is  relatively 
low  for  marriages  to  which  large  families  may  be  economically 
most  burdensome,  and  relatively  high  for  marriages  to  which 
children  are  likely  to  be  most  welcome,  lends  little  support  to 
the  theory  that  the  low  birthrate  in  these  classes  is  explained 
by  an  inability  to  reproduce  rapidly,  and  suggests  strongly  that 
conception  is  increasingly  subject  to  voluntary  control  as  social 
status  rises. 

However  the  case  for  differential  voluntary  control  of  con- 
ception by  social  class  is  not  entirely  proved.  Quite  possibly 
marriage  itself  is  a  selective  process  which  operated  differently 
in  different  social  classes.  It  may  'be  that  in  all  classes  the  most 
fecund  women  tended  to  marry  earliest,  but  that  this  tendency 
was  restricted  in  the  upper  classes  by  the  greater  strength  of 
motives  for  postponing  marriage — such  as  the  desirability  of  an 
education  or  a  higher  standard  of  living.  At  present  there  is 
no  means  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  such  a  differential 
selection,  to  say  nothing  of  measuring  its  importance.  It  seems 
unlikely,  however,  that  it  could  account  completely  for  trends 
of  the  magnitude  observed,  and  probably,  therefore,  that  for  the 
women  of  this  study  voluntary  control  of  conception  was  more 
prevalent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  classes. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  birthrate  declines  with  ad- 
vancing age  at  marriage,  and  that  age  at  marriage  advances 
with  rising  social  status.  In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  possible 
that  differences  in  age  at  marriage  alone  account  for  the  inverse 
relation  between  net  fertility  and  social  status?  Evidently  this 
is  not  the  case.  Chart  3  shows  the  birthrates  presented  in  Chart 
i  after  the  influence  of  differences  in  the  age-at-marriage  dis- 
tributions have  been  eliminated.  With  one  exception  the  order 
of  the  classes  is  the  same  as  in  Chart  I.  Women  of  the  upper 
classes  would  have  been  less  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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As  guardians  of  its  health  .   .  . 
you  will  teach  it  CLEANLINESS 


As  a  reader  of  this  publication  you  know 
how  important  cleanliness  is.  Every  phy- 
sician, nurse  and  welfare  worker  recognizes 
cleanliness  as  an  important  ally  of  modern 
preventive  medicine. 

But  to  convince  the  public  of  its  impor- 
tance isn't  always  such  a  simple  matter. 

To  convince  the  Browns,  the  Jones,  the 
Jalofskis  of  the  important  relationship  be- 
tween cleanliness  and  good  health!  Most 
health  and  welfare  workers  feel  the  need  for 
assistance  in  that  task.  And  it  is  to  meet 
this  need  that  the  Health  Service  of  Clean- 
liness Institute  exists. 


Here  health  workers  will  find  many  pub- 
lications to  help  them  in  their  work — many 
booklets  and  pamphlets  prepared  especially 
for  their  use,  written  by  authorities  on  medi- 
cine and  public  health.  All  of  these  book- 
lets suggest  new  methods  of  presenting  the 
facts  about  cleanliness — methods  so  simple 
and  understandable  that  even  the  Browns 
and  Jalofskis  can  be  convinced. 

All  of  this  literature  is  listed  and  de- 
scribed in  our  most  recent  pamphlet,  Better 
Health  Through  Cleanliness. 

A  request  will  bring  you  a  free  copy  of 
this  catalog.  Use  coupon  below. 


CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 


Established  to  promote  pub- 
lic welfare   by   teaching   the 
value  of  cleanliness 


CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  1OD 

45  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please   Bend    me    free   of   all    cost    a    copy    of   "Better    Health   Through    Cleanliness." 


Name       

Position    and    organization 

Address     

c«7 State 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


The  Training  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work 

invites  social  workers  with  and  without  professional 
preparation  and  others,  holders  and  prospective  holders 
of  a  bachelor's  degree,  to  whom  a  career  of  intrinsic 
interest  and  social  usefulness  is  a  primary  consideration, 
to  examine  carefully  its  course  of  study  in  preparation  for 

Jewish  Social  Work  as  a 
Profession 

The  school  prepares  its  students  for  every  variety  of 
social  work  in  American  Jewish  Communities  and 
Institutions. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowshps  ranging  from  $150  to  $1000 
for  each  academic  year  are  available  for  especially 
qualified  students.  May  4  is  the  last  day  for  riling 
application. 

For  full  information  virile  to 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Training 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


(a  graduate  school) 
71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

announcing 

Three  Institutes  for  Social  Workers 
APRIL  21- JUNE  ? 

in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Social  Work  with  Children  and  Families 

Public  Service 

Address 

The  Director 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


<€Re 
Walden 

School 

BOYS  and  GIRLS 
Nursery  Age  to  College 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  them* 
selves  a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop 
knowledge    and    initiative    through    their    own 
eager   interest. 
ll'rite  for  Booklet 

34    West    68th    Street,    New    York 

for 


Fellowships  paying  all  expenses,  internships 
providing    maintenance,     and     numerous 
scholarships  are  available  to  properly 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work,  child  guid- 
ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial   work.    Graduates    of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble    for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


HOME  STUDY 


COLLEGE  COURSES 


AT   HOME 

Carry  on  your  education.  Develop  power  to  initiate 
and  achieve.  Prepare  for  college.  Earn  credit  toward 
a  Bachelor  degree  or  Teaching  Certificates  by  corre- 
spondence. Selectfrom45O  courses  in  45  subjects  in- 
cluding English.  Mathematics,  History.  Education,  Psy- 
chology, Economics, the  Languages,  etc.  Write  f  orcatalog. 

®ntoerjSitp  of  Chicago 


B4B   ELLIS  HALL 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


ChofeoudeBures 

par  Vllltnnos,  Selnt  et  OlM 
17  MILES   FROM    PARIS.    FRANCE 

Country  Boarding   School 
To    Prepare    Boyi   for  American    Colleges 

30  Acres.     Own  Farm.     New  Dormitories  with  outdoor  sleeping  porchoa.     Ojmnatlu 
Athletic  Fields.     Modern.   Progresslre   Methods.     Muste,  Art.  Solenoea. 

French,  Ensllsh,  and  Amertoan  Masters. 

Address    Edwin   Cornell   Zavltz.    Headmaster.  Chateau  do  Burea. 
par   Vlllennet,   Seine-rt-Olse.    Franco 
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(Continued  from  page  72)  fertile  than  those  of  the  lower 

even  if  they  had  not  married  later.  After  correction  for  mar- 
riage age,  the  difference  in  the  birthrates  for  the  professional 
and  business  classes  becomes  insignificant.  In  view  of  the  similar 
social  backgrounds  of  these  two  classes  this  result  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  lower  net  fertility  of  the  professional  class  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  later  marriage,  and  this  later  marriage 
probably  reflects  the  higher  educational  requirements  of  the  class. 

Although  correction  for  differences  in  age  at  marriage  does 
not  change  the  order  of  the  classes,  it  does  decrease  the  spread 
of  the  birthrates.  It  reduces  the  differences  between  the  birth- 
rates for  the  professional  and  unskilled  laborer  classes  from 
94  to  62,  and  that  between  the  professional  and  farm  laborer 
classes  from  170  to  126.  We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore, 
that  although  differential  age  at  marriage  did  not  entirely  ac- 
count for  the  inverse  relation  between  net  fertility  and  social 
status,  it  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing  that  relation  about. 

The  extent  to  which  differences  in  the  net  fertility  of  the 
social  classes  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
married  couples  who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  have  any 
children,  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  biological  and  sociological 
significance,  and  one  upon  which  heretofore  it  has  been  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy  information.  Chart  4  shows 
for  each  class  the  proportion  which  childless  married  women 
40  to  49  years  of  age  formed  of  all  married  women  the  same 
age.  Since  only  a  negligible  number  of  these  women  would 
have  borne  their  first  child  after  that  age,  the  ratios  give  an 
adequate  picture  of  the  situation.  There  is  a  striking  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  childless  marriages  found  in  the  urban  and 
rural  populations.  In  the  country  no-child  families  constituted 
only  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  in  the  city  they  com- 
prised nearly  16  per  cent.  In  the  urban  sample,  as  we  proceed 
down  the  social  scale  the  proportion  of  childless  marriages 
dwindles  from  about  18  per  cent  for  the  professional  class  to 
14  per  cent  for  the  unskilled  laborer  class.  The  farm  owner 
class  had  the  largest  proportion  of  no-child  families  in  the  rural 
population,  but  even  in  this  class  the  proportion  of  such  fam- 
ilies was  only  about  70  per  cent  of  that  found  in  the  unskilled 
laborer  class.  In  the  farm  renter  and  farm  laborer  classes  child- 
less marriages  constituted  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total.  They 
were  about  30  per  cent  less  frequent  than  in  the  farm  owner 
class  and  approximately  60  per  cent  less  frequent  than  in  the 
professional  class.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  differences 
in  the  proportion  of  childless  marriages,  like  those  found  in  age 
at  marriage,  played  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  the 
relatively  low  net  fertility  of  the  urban  population,  and  the 
particularly  low  birthrates  of  the  "upper"  social  classes.  The 
cause  of  these  childless  marriages — whether  they  represent 
choice  or  sterility  or  both — is  not  apparent  from  our  data;  how- 
ever, as  has  been  suggested  above,  there  seems  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  voluntary  control  of  conception  is  practiced  more 
widely  among  the  urban  and  "upper-class"  groups,  who  have  the 
lower  birthrates  and  the  higher  proportion  of  childless  mar- 
riages, than  among  the  rural  families  and  the  laborers  in  cities 
where  children  are  more  usual  and  numerous. 

Chart  4 
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MIL3ANE  MEMOfctAL  FIND 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


QPjje  Untoersttp  of  Chicago 

&rabuate  ferfjool  of  Social 
&eri)ice  Sbmmtsitration 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  30 

Summer  Quarter  1931 
First  Term  June  22-July  24 
Second  Term  July  27 -August  28 

Academic  Year  1931-32  begins  October   I,   1931 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

offers  for   1931-1932 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  in  SOCIAL  WORK 

Family  Case  Work  Domestic  Discord  Problem! 

Personality  Problems  in      Group  Work   and   Recrea- 
Family  Case  Work  tion 

For  fuller  information,   bulletins 
and  application   blanks,   address 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work 

A  new  and  enlarged  two-year  program  of  graduate 
training  for  Medical  Social  Wor/^  is  now  offered 
under  leadership  of  full'time  staff  supervisor  in 
this  field. 

311    S.   Juniper   Street, 
Philadelphia 
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E 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  for  Travelers 


Education 


Health 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES — 25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sberrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 


Child  Welfare 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. — One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York,  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
Jess  Pei " 


address  Je 


erlman.  Director. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION, INC. — 425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
CRIPPLED      CHILDREN,      INC.   - 

An  Association  of  agencies  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cripple.  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  Pres. ;  Harry  H.  Howett,  Sec., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 33 1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$  1 00  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL     FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURSERIES,   INC Mrs.   Hermann    M. 

Biggs,  President;  Miss  Mary  F.  Bogue,  Ex. 
Dir.,  244  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Purpose  to 
disseminate  knowledge  of  best  practice  and 
to  promote  standards  in  day  nurseries. 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION      OF      COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY — The  Art 

Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Purpose — to  promote  art  interest  and  appre- 
ciation by  means  of  the  publication  of  books 
and  reproductions.  Membership  from  $2.00 
to  $50.00  per  annum. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUND ATIpN— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING,   INC. Promotes     the     cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Harvey  Fletcher,  Ph.D., 
New  York  City;  Executive  Secretary,  Betty 
C.  Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 


—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  «nd 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c   a    line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr."  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodon 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for   health   work   among   colored   people. 
To   create  and    stimulate  health  conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among   the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To  recruit,   help  educate  and  place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health   work. 
Work   supported   by   membership  and   vol- 
untary contributions. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION      OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  ana  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,    executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi 
tions  on  home,  school,  institution  and  com 
munity.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Industrial    Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 
RACY  Promotes    a    better    understanding 

of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Richard  C.  Cabot,  president, 
Boston;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  . 


crease  me  cuiv.tc»i\.j  »•  o***,.— .  --•  •  --—  t— D- • 

Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  June 
14-20,  1931.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  ot 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Racial  Cooperation 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  409  Palmer  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes^  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Composed    of    the    national    women's    home 

mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  in  action  and  to 
represent  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Florence  E.  Quintan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Religious      Work      for      Indian      Schools, 

Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 
Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary, 

Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 
Womens      interdenominational     groups    — 

state  and  local  —  are  promoted. 


MARQUETTE  LEAGUE  FOR  CATHO- 
LIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS — 105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.Y.C.,  Room  423.  (Collecting  agency 
for  the  support  of  American  Catholic  Indian 
Missions.)  Officers:  Hon.  Alfred  J  Talley, 
Pre*.;  Henry  Heide,  1st  Vice  Pres.;  Charles 
A.  Weber,  2nd  Vice  Pres.;  Victor  F.  Rid- 
der,  Treas.;  Rev.  Wm.  Flynn,  Sec'y  General. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Associate  Secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  for  advisory  work 
in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s 
on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 


Religious  Organizations 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES — 347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations.  Maintains  a  staff  of  135  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  States  and 
12  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. R.  E.  Tulloss,  Chairman  Person- 
nel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry,  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


Women's  Trade  Union 


NATIONAL      WOMEN'S      TRADE 
UNION    LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer, 
Machinists  Building,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organizations;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 
Graphic:  30c  per  (actual)   line 

(12  insertions  a  year) 
Graphic  and  ~|28c  per  (actual) 
Midmonthly  J  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 


THE  TELLTALE  SKELETON 
(Continued  from  page  15) 


rippled  the  little  sister. 

In  opening  up  the  records  of  this  family  I  have  laid  bare  the 

affolding  of  another  story.     Each  one  of  us,  as  a  living  or- 

anism,  has  grown  as  a  unit.    Our  attention  has  been  concen- 

ated  upon  the  child   as   a  being,  complex   in   multiplicity   of 

arts  indeed,  but  in  practical  fact  one  single  living  thing.     Our 

easurements  of  bodily  dimension,  like  height  and  weight,  have 

cen  devised  with  this  idea  of   a  complex  unit.     Our  investi- 

Uion  of  mind  and  behavior  recognizes  only  the  same  concept. 

ut  actually  we  are  not  so  much  units  as  harmonies. 

The  greatest   marvel   of   development   is   the   attainment   of 

•  >"king  perfection   in   adjustment  of   the  parts   each  with   its 

tempo  of  growth.    The  mechanism  of  our  ears  is  fully  de- 

.  ,.ed  and  grown  to  adult  size  already  at  birth.    Our  eyeballs 

iv.  reached  adult  size  at  four  years.     Our  brain  is  adult  in 

t  six  years.     Our  teeth  have   reached   adult  number  at 

i  except  for  the  last  molar  which  is  often  absent.     Our 

also,  by  no  means  function  most  actively  all  at  the  same 

The  liver  is  most  active  in  all  its  functions  shortly  after 

t'h,  the  tonsils  at  three  years  of  age.    The  sex  glands  scarcely 

i   action  until  twelve.     The  muscular  system   rapidly 

es   after   thirty.     In   this   complexity  of   pattern   the 
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marvel  is  that  a  working  perfection  is  so  often  realized.  For- 
tunately there  is  a  range  of  optimum  activity  for  each  organ 
and  hence  the  principle  of  compensation  relieves  the  strain  in 
temporary  deficiency  or  imperfect  adjustment. 

Among  the  chemical  mechanisms  of  the  body  stimulating  and 
controlling  the  growth  features  are  certain  glands  of  internal 
secretion  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  thyroid  gland  of  the 
neck.  Activity  in  this  group  of  glands  is  related  in  expression 
to  maturation  of  the  bones.  Defects  in  the  chemical  mechanisms 
are  registered  in  growth  and  development  deficiencies  of  the 
skeleton.  And  these  skeletal  deficiencies  are,  in  their  turn, 
usually  associated  with  general  bodily  defect.  A  child  suffering 
from  diabetes  will  show  a  retardation  in  development  registered 
in  his  bones,  of  two  to  four  or  even  more  years  in  amount.  The 
administration  of  insulin  restores  in  large  part  the  bodily  chem- 
ical adjustment  and  roentgenograms  of  the  skeleton  testify  to 
a  wonderful  alacrity  in  making  good  the  inhibited  progress.  A 
child  with  goiter  is  similarly  retarded  in  bodily  development. 
And  if  no  treatment  is  given  the  retardation  becomes  a  cessation 
and  then  an  aberration  so  that  in  the  end  there  supervenes  a 
pathological  condition  of  body  which  is  beyond  treatment  Ad- 
ministration of  iodine-  or  thyroid-containing  substances  re- 
stores adjustment  and  developmental  progress  becomes  normal 
once  again. 

By  roentgenographing  the  skeleton  we  can  actually  see  what 
is  happening  to  the  development  of  a  child.  Bill  is  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three.  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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TEL»  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Experienced  social  worker  for  Pro- 
tective Society,  Eastern  City.  6836  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses.  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Please  Remit 

cash    with  order 

in  tending  Class  • 

ified    Advertise  • 

ments   to   Survey  Graphic   or  Survey 

Midmonthly. 

Addreit 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPT. 

112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


Write  for  the  new 

BOOK  LIST 

Books  displayed  at  the 

First  International  Congress  on 

Mental  Hygiene 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
lists  ever  published  of  books  on 
social  work  and  kindred  fields. 


CUutfied  In  28  Section! — 

Lifting   recent  and   standard   publication*   at 

regular  price*,  postpaid 

The  Survey  Book  Department 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXECUTIVE  and  CAMPAIGN  DIRECTOR 
— New  York  and  Brooklyn  Federations,  national, 
hospital,  emergency  unemployment  and  deficit 
campaigns,  Community  Center  Director,  college 
and  legal  training,  energetic  organizer,  compe- 
tent administrator,  seeks  permanent  connection. 
6829  SURVEY. 


WANTED,  position  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  in  institution  for  problem  boys.  Have 
had  15  years  of  experience,  can  furnish  splendid 
references.  6816  SURVEY. 


AVAILABLE 

For  research  and  interpretive  compilation  of  re- 
ports, an  executive  of  ten  years  experience  in 
case  work  and  council  fields.  Part-time,  tem- 
porary or  project  basis.  6835  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  executive  experienced  in  contact  with 
girls  would  like  to  assist  in  chaperoning  a  small 
group  to  Europe  this  summer.  6837  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  trained  in  social 
work,  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  degrees,  experienced  in 
family  welfare  and  supervision  of  institutions  for 
mothers  and  children.  South  or  West  preferred. 
6838  SURVEY. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Cottage  Mother. 
House  Mother  or  Matron.  Wide  experience  in 
institutional  child  welfare  work.  Best  references. 
No  restrictions  as  to  location.  6839  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  training  and  family 
case  work  experience  desires  child  welfare  or 
medical  social  work  position.  6840  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  five  years  case  work 
experience  desires  part  time  position.  6841  SUR- 
VEY. 


CAMP  DIETITIAN  and  HOUSEKEEPER, 
middle-aged  and  experienced,  wishes  position. 
References.  6842  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  CAMP  DIRECTOR  for 
either  adult  or  childrens  camp.  Can  supervise 
entire  camp  routine.  Available  immediately.  Ex- 
cellent references.  6843  SURVEY. 


Let  Us  Do  the  Worrying 

about  your  Personnel  Problems.  We  have  on  our  registry,  thoroughly 
qualified  and  investigated  workers  for  social  agencies  and  summer  camps. 
We  can  supply: — 


Executive  Secretaries 
Club  and  Recreation   Leaders 
Psychiatric  Social  Worker* 
Public  Health  Nurses 
Summer  Camp  Directors  and 
Counselors 


Institutional  Personnel 

Teachers 

Trained  Nurses 

Housekeepers 

Dietitians 

Superintendents 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


William  D.   Camp,   1'residenl 
A»k    for    the    Social    Service    Division 

Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,    in  ch 
100  East  42nd  Street,   New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ashland  4-6000 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 
11   East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chiciro    and 

graduate  of   Chicago   School  of  Civics  and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4:37  STREET,  Niw  YORK 

Lexington   2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


LISTS 
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(Continued  from  page  77)  His  smooth  face,  his  childlike  voice 
warn  the  attentive  at  once  that  there  is  something  wrong.  The 
roentgenograms  of  his  bones  demonstrate  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  birthdays,  his  developmental  age  is  but  thirteen  years.  By 
great  good  fortune  the  brain,  which  reaches  almost  to  adult 
development  at  six  years,  has  not  shared  this  retardation.  He 
is  a  useful  citizen  despite  his  handicap.  The  situation  is  not 
always  so  hopeful  as  in  this  lad  and  other  cases  of  maldevelop- 
ment  present  a  very  different  problem  indeed. 

From  this  broadly  outlined  sketch  it  is  apparent  that  we 
may  hope  for  help  in  understanding  the  social  dilemma  into 
which  many  young  people  are  thrown  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  The  blossoming  of  adolescence  is  not  a  long  slow  process 
but  a  quick  one,  often  completing  all  its  features  within  nine 
months.  But  for  some  children  that  period  starts  as  early  as 
twelve  years  whereas  others  do  not  encounter  it  until  seven- 
teen. Adjustments  of  the  new  physical  and  mental  patterns  to 
environment  take  much  more  than  nine  months  and  hence  the 
so-called  "awkward  age."  '  Roentgenograms  of  the  skeleton 
warn  us  of  the  immanence  or  otherwise  of  this  period  of  change 
and  enable  the  wise  parent  to  prepare  a  family  adjustment  for 
the  growing  child.  It  is  rather  a  significant  fact  that  our  stud- 
ies of  wayward  girls  show  the  majority  of  these  young  people 
to  have  encountered  adolescent  blossoming  unusually  early. 
They  are  older  than  their  birthdays  by  anything  up  to  five 
years.  Our  social  conventions  take  no  note  of  these  individual 
differences  and  the  adjustment  of  such  children  is  often  a  diffi- 
cult problem  for  them.  Given  a  brain  which  has  not  suffered 
in  its  developmental  progress  through  some  hampering  disease 
in  early  life  or  through  some  defect  in  heredity,  the  child  can 
usually  make  at  least  a  working  adjustment  though  his  per- 
sonality may  suffer  in  the  process.  If  however  the  mental 
power  be  subnormal,  chances  of  adjustment  are  correspondingly 
poorer  and  the  Juvenile  Court  may  have  to  take  a  hand. 

Regular  periodic  assessment  of  skeletal  development  will,  in 
time,  be  forced  upon  us  as  an  ordinary  measure  in  the  training 
of  positive  health  habits.  It  is  a  simple  means  of  estimating 
real  -progress  towards  maturity  which  we  shall  never  learn  by 
counting  up  the  birthdays.  It  is  one  of  the  least  embarrassing 
methods  of  registering  the  problem  of  adjustment  which  as 
parents  and  guardians,  we  are  called  upon  to  face.  And  it  is 
because  of  its  immense  value  in  our  efforts  towards  social  im- 
provement, that  Cleveland  has  put  so  much  vigor  into  a  study 
of  the  telltale  skeleton. 


THE  DRIFT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
(Continued  from  page  26) 


research  carried  on  under  the  Committee  of  the  Causes  of 
War.  It  is  expected  that  the  coordinator  will  consult  frequently 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  committee,  but  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  his  will  be  the  responsibility  of  making  the  final 
decision.'  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  necessary  culmination  of 
cooperative  research  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Personality  Com- 
mittee is  trying  one  experiment;  the  Causes  of  War  Committee 
another.  At  the  end  of  another  year  or  two  we  hope  not  only 
to  have  produced  contributions  to  a  study  of  the  causes  of  war, 
but  to  have  been  able  to  answer  in  part  the  vexing  question  of 
how  to  do  cooperative  project  research. 

The  net  result  of  our  deliberation  by  the  lake  was  that 
perhaps  there  was  some  truth  in  the  casual  assertion  of  the 
biologist  that  we  could  not  yet  lay  claim  to  being  real  scientists. 
Our  scientific  problems  seemed  extraordinarily  complex.  Only 
recently  were  we  beginning  to  develop  a  personnel  trained  in 
these  disciplines,  eager  to  discover  truth  for  truth's  sake  without 
ulterior  motives;  only  recently  have  we  set  out  to  develop  the 
observer  as  an  instrument  of  known  precision,  as  a  microscope 
not  free  from  bias,  but  with  a  bias  that  is  becoming  measurable; 
only  recently  have  a  few  of  us  deliberately  turned  our  backs 
on  social  improvement  and  delved  into  what  may  be  called  the 
pure  scientific  aspects  of  our  discipline.  We  have  a  long  ^wayi 
to  go,  but  it  is  at  least  heartening  that  not  only  a  few  individ -I 
uals,  but  a  few  large  organizations  with  resources  behind  ther. 
are  setting  out  to  make  a  science  out  of  what  has  up  to  tre 
present  been  merely  a  subject  matter. 
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Ahead  of  Research 
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$5.00  a  year 


the  thirtythird  consecutive  sum' 
mer,  the  School  offers  training  of 
practical     value     to     professional     social 
workers.     ^   1?   ^    An  application  form 
for  admission  to  either  or  both  of 
the  sessions,  beginning  on  June 
sixteenth  and  July  twenty 
third,    will   be   mailed 
upon  request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East   Twenty -Second  Street 
New  Yorfc 


Umbers.tt|>  of  Chicago 

&rafcuate  &cf)ool  of 
&ertrice  Hbmmtstration 


Summer  Quarter  1931 

First  Term  June  22-July  24 

Second  Term  July  27 -August  28 

Academic  Year  1931-32  begins  October  i,  1931 


Course*  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

is   becoming  increasingly   important   and   recognized. 

Some  other  professions  may  be  financially  more  remune- 
rative, but  none  offers  greater  returns  in  terms 
of    intrinsic    interest,    social    usefulness 
and  stimulating  contacts. 

The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

offers  a  course  of  graduate  study  in  Family  Case  Work, 

Child    Care,    Community   Centers    and 

Community  Organization. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships  ranging  from  $150  to  $1000 
for  each  academic  year  are  available  for  especially 
qualified  students.  May  4  is  the  last  day  for  filing  appli- 
cation for  the  academic  year  beginning  September  28,  1931. 

For  full   information  ivrite  to 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 
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Jewish 

Social  Work 


(a  graduate  school) 
71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CiKCULA- 
TION,     ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY     THE    ACT     OF     CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  The  SUBVEY,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,   for  April    1,  1931. 
State  of  New  York,       I 
County  of  New  York,  fs_s- 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  D.  Henderdine,  who,  having  been  duty 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  anl  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
THE  SURVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  th-e  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit : 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,   and  business  manager   are:   Publisher,    Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112 
East    19    Street,    New    York    City;  Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City;  Business  Manager,  John  D.  Kenderdine,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City. 

2.  That  th'e  owner  is:    (if  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must   be  stated   and  also  immediately   thereunder   the    names   and    addresses 
of   stockholders   owning  or   holding  one   per   cent   or  more   of   total   amount 
of  stock.     If  not  owned   by  a  corporation,   the  names   and  addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned   by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated    concern,   its    name   and   address,    as   well    as    those    of   each 
individual   member,   must  be  given.)    Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East    19 
Street,  New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  over  1,900  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds. 
President,   Robert   W.    deForest,    165    Broadway,    New    York,   N.    Y.;    Vice- 
Presidents,  Julian  W.   Mack,  1224  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Joseph   P.  Chamberlain,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;   Secretary. 
John    Palmer    Gavit,    112    East    19    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.;    Treasurer, 
Arthur  Kellogg,   112  E»«t   19   Street,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,   mortgagees,   and   other  security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  wbere  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that    the    said    two    paragraph's    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    full 
knowledge    and    belief    as    the    circumstance*    and    conditions    under    which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona   fide  owner;    and  this  affiant  has   no  reason  to   believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]    JOHN    D.    KENDERDINE,    Business    Manager. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    18tb    day    of    March,    1931. 
[Seal]    MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York. 
New  York  Co.  Clerk's  No.   146.     New  York  Co.   Register's  No.  48-H-2. 
Commission    exoires    March    30.     1932. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THE  Red  Cross  is  fifty  years  old  this  May,  one  of  the  most 
mature  of  our  national  social  agencies  but  a  mere  stripling 
to  ROBERT  W.  DEFOREST  who  views  it  (page  87)   from  the 
erene  vigor  of  his  eighty-third  birthday  on  April  25.    For  some 
oirty  years  past  Mr.  deForest  has  been  president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  vice-president  and  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
he  national  body.    It  was  he  who  originated  the  scheme  of  insti- 
utional membership  by  which  the  Red  Cross  calls  on  local  relief 
societies  for  workers  in  civil  emergencies  —  the  head  and  hands  that 
the  Red  Cross  what  it  is. 


TTT'HEN  President  Hoover  vetoed  the  third  Wagner  bill,  pro- 
I  »  T  viding  for  federal  aid  to  employment  exchanges,  he  gave 
tut  a  statement  of  his  reasons  which  covered  not  only  his  oppo- 
Bsition  to  the  principle  of  federal  aid  but  of  fact  as  to  the  present 
•performance  of  the  employment  service.  On  page  88,  MART  VAN 
IKLEECK,  director  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Studies  of  the 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  makes  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  the 
pervice  and  discusses  the  veto  in  the  light  of  its  performance  and 
leif  the  recommendations  concerning  it  which  were  made  at  Mr. 
[Hoover's  Unemployment  Conference  of  a  decade  ago. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  insurance  bills  of  various  kinds  have  been 
introduced  in  the  state  legislatures  (page  91).  During  these 
Idosing  days  of  the  sessions  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  any 
lof  them  will  pass,  but  the  discussion  has  served  to  let  the  public  in 
Ion  the  secret  that  there  is  a  difference  between  unemployment 
[reserves  on  an  actuarial  basis  and  the  dolorous  dole  with  its  flaming 
red  head. 


IN  connection  with  her  sprightly  article  (page  92)  GLADYS  E.  H. 
HOSMER,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  writes  us:  "A  year  or  so  ago,  I 
made  a  list  of  the  boards  and  committees  on  which  I  was  at  that 
time  serving.  They  were  appalling  in  number  and  almost  ludicrous 
in  the  variety  of  their  aims.  Included  were  the  board  of  trustees 
of  a  girls'  school,  a  hospital,  a  woman's  college,  a  board  of  health, 
the  executive  committee  of  a  woman's  farm  and  garden  association, 
an  antiquarian  society,  the  public  health  committee  of  a  civic  league, 
the  district  advisory  committee  of  a  state  mental  hygiene  society, 
the  local  committee  of  the  Disabled  Veterans'  Hospital  Service,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  other  minor  civic  and  welfare  groups  and  enter- 
prises. My  husband  came  along  just  then  and  appended  at  the 
bottom:  wife,  mother  (five  children).  Since  that  time,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  disentangling  myself  from  the  majority  of  these,  with,  of 
course,  the  exception  of  the  latter!" 

FOR  many  years  a  student  of  prison  reform,  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 
(page  94)   has  most  recently  been  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on   Penal   Institutions,   Probation   and  Parole 
of  the  Wickersham  Commission. 

THAT  delightful  child  the  baby  bandit  (page  95)  comes  to  us 
from  WILLIAM  A.  MCGRATH,  who  is  the  seasoned  probation 
officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

JUST  how  a  social  agency  may  hold  or  lose  the  zest  of  a  volunteer 
worker  is  told  (page  103)  by  CORNELIA  CURTIS,  a  member  of  the 
Junior  League  and  a  volunteer  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

THE   very   specific    directions    for    the    use    of    movies    in    the 
publicity  of  social  work   (page  104)   are  based  on  the  success- 
ful experience  of  WILLIAM  N.  CHEW,  educational  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Health  Council  and  Tuberculosis  Committee. 

/"\UR  Neighbors  the  Mexicans  is  the  subject  of  the  next  issue, 
Vx  the  May  Graphic,  the  racial  issue  of  this  year.  It  will  discuss 
the  spread  of  our  southern  neighbors  across  the  Rio  Grande 
fanwise  north  through  the  states  and  be  fully  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings by  Diego  Rivera,  frescoes  by  Orozco,  etchings  by  Nordfeld, 
photographs  by  Toni  Mendoti  and  others.  Outstanding  among  the 
articles  is  New  Mexico,  written  for  The  Survey  by  D.  H.  Lawrence 
just  before  his  death.  From  her  vantage  ground  at  Santa  Fe, 
Mary  Austin  will  gauge  The  Cultural  Impact  of  Indian  life  as  it 
penetrates  our  Nordic  civilization.  Professor  Paul  S.  Taylor  writes 
on  a  three-year  study  of  Mexicans  in  the  cotton  lands  of  Texas, 
the  market  gardens  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Arizona,  the  beet 
fields  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  industrial  districts  of  many 
states.  Among  other  writers  are  Adelino  Otero  on  her  work  among 
the  descendants  of  our  first  settlers;  W.  Templeton  Johnson,  who 
follows  the  trail  of  architectural  penetration;  J.  Frank  Dobie,  on 
the  Mexican  cowboys  and  ranchers;  Dr.  Emanual  Gamio,  on  the 
shuttles  back  and  forth  across  the  border.  An  interesting  and  color- 
ful number,  worthy  successor  of  The  New  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Harlem. 
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For  a  People  of  Leisure 

N  April  ii  when  the  National  Recreation  Association 
meets  for  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  Washington, 
ic  session  will  be  held  in  the  White  House  at  the  invita- 
>ii  of  President  Hoover,  as  at  the  first  meeting  in  1906 
resident  Roosevelt  was  host  and  grew  so  interested  that  he 
came  honorary  president.  It  fell  in  with  some  of  his  greatest 
thusiasms — the  out-of-doors  life,  recreation,  team  play,  the 
renuous  life.  Beginning  with  one  field  secretary — and  he 
as  loaned  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation — the  Association 
arted  its  work  of  promotion.  The  change  has  been  re- 
arkable.  Where  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  organized 
aygrounds  in  41  cities,  there  are  now  nearly  lOOO.  The 
embership  has  grown  from  400  to  14,000,  the  income  from 
1000  to  $427,000.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  trend  of 
e  quarter-century  lies  in  the  great  swing  to  public  support. 
1929,  some  84  per  cent  of  the  $33,500,000  spent  for 
mmunity  recreation  was  from  tax  funds;  public  programs 
e  municipally  financed  in  629  cities,  municipally  and 
ivately  in  1 68,  and  privately  in  184.  The  cities  have  been 
reuaded  to  see  their  responsibilities  and  to  attempt  to  meet 
em.  Equally  significant  is  the  trend  toward  a  broader 
ogram  implied  in  the  change  in  the  name  from  Playground 
Recreation  Association.  And  that  fits  in  with  the  times, 
•en  after  the  end  of  this  period  of  unemployment  and 
forced  leisure  for  millions,  we  shall  be  in  for  a  reduction 
work  time — of  shorter  hours  and  five-day  weeks.  The 
utional  Recreation  Association  is  turning  its  thought  and 
mellow  experience  toward  answers  to  important  questions 
u'ch  will  press  in  during  the  next  quarter  century:  Will 
i:  new  margin  of  leisure  be  employed  constructively  and 
::atively?  Will  it  usher  in  an  era  of  wholesome  outdoor 
15  and  recreation,  dramatics,  art  and  adult  education  such 
this  country  has  never  seen?  From  a  country  without  a 
sure  class,  the  United  States  is  apparently  to  plunge,  with 
ic  American  zest,  into  a  country  where  everyone  has 
sure.  The  Recreation  Association  has  a  fascinating  oppor- 
nity  before  it.  It  enters  its  second  quarter  century  with 
sources,  experience,  widespread  good-will  and  two  steady 
nds  at  the  helm — Joseph  Lee  and  Howard  S.  Braucher, 
10  have  been  president  and  secretary  for  twenty  years. 


Not  About  Baths 

r  T  is  usually  not  for  humor  that  we  turn  to  our  colleague, 
•••  Public  Health  Engineering  Abstracts,  published  by  the 
federal  Treasury  Department.  But  a  few  weeks  hence,  we 
suspect,  one  abstractor  was  adding  a  scientific  wrinkle,  con- 
sciously or  not,  to  the  tarnished  tradition  of  the  British  tin 
tub.  The  abstract  summarizes  an  article  in  the  Surveyor  on 
"a  survey  of  public  cleansing  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
appointment  ten  years  ago  of  a  special  officer  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  to  deal  with  this  work."  To  a  land  committed  to 
private  baths,  there  is  something  startling  in  that  statement. 
A  line  or  two  further  we  read,  "In  any  town  of  considerable 
size,  75,000  population  or  more,  it  pays  to  have  a  cleansing 
officer  exclusively  for  this  work.  [Shades  of  the  Old  Woman 
Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe!]  ...  In  the  larger  towns  this  practice 
is  becoming  general  and  has  proved  successful."  Well !  well ! 
A  little  further  down  one  comes  to  the  caution  that  "Essential 
requirements  are  a  proper  site,  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable 
covering  material,  strict  observance  of  the  precautions  recom- 
mended, and  careful  supervision  and  management."  And 
then,  with  a  start  of  relief  or  disappointment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  one  sees  that  this  refers  to  "controlled  tipping  of  refuse" 
and  results  in  the  reclamation  of  large  areas  of  land.  Un- 
doubtedly we  should  have  realized  that  all  along. 

Humanity  and  Horse  Sense 

WHEN  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Committee  in 
New  York  sent  jobless  men  and  women  to  the  philan- 
thropic institutions  where  they  could  do  useful  work  that 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  afforded,  one  institution  called 
up  to  say  "Please  don't  send  anyone"  since  the  wage  of  $15 
a  week  paid  by  the  committee  out  of  relief  funds  was  so 
much  above  that  of  its  regular  employes  that  it  caused 
heartburning  and  dissatisfaction.  Institutional  employes  are 
notoriously  badly  paid  for  reasons  usually  quite  outside  the 
control  of  the  executive  who  must  try  to  stretch  charity- 
money  or  tax  funds  by  direction  of  others.  Too  often  a  poor 
quality  of  service  reflects  in  turn  the  caliber  of  employes  who 
are  willing  to  work  for  little.  For  a  couple  of  years  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York  City  has 
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been  at  work  on  a  system  of  disability  and  retirement  pay- 
ments and  life  insurance  for  hospital  employes,  believing 
that  the  economic  security  thus  given  would  improve  the 
quality  of  the  hospital's  service,  reduce  labor  turnover  and 
render  simple  justice  to  many  faithful  workers  who  gave 
long  years  of  service  at  wages  which  did  not  permit  them  to 
make  provision  for  themselves.  A  report,  issued  last  spring, 
was  made  available  to  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  but 
the  financial  stringency  of  the  past  year  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  many  institutions  even  to  consider  putting  it  in 
action.  On  February  i,  however,  a  plan  was  put  into  effect 
by  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York,  which  operates  also 
Sloane  Hospital  and  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  thus  becomes 
probably  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country  to 
adopt  a  pension  and  group  life  insurance  plan  based  on 
actuarial  experience.  The  annual  cost  to  the  hospital  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $25,000  to  $30,000,  while  a  substantial  lump 
sum  payment  has  been  made  to  cover  employes  now  ap- 
proaching the  retirement  age.  Employes,  who  are  eligible 
after  a  year's  service,  contribute  4^2  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
monthly.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  start,  85  per  cent  of 
those  eligible  have  taken  it  up.  Both  humanity  and  horse  sense 
suggest  it  as  a  lead  for  other  institutions  to  follow. 

For  Cuyahoga's  Children 

IN  the  gloomy  Old  Court  House  on  the  Public  Square  in 
Cleveland,  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cuyahoga  County  has 
been  functioning  for  many  years  in  the  same  building  with 
the  Criminal  Court — dirty,  noisy,  depressing.  But  in  last 
November's  election  a  bond  issue  was  approved  which  will 
provide  a  spacious  Tudor  type  County  Welfare  Building  to 
be  situated  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  most  juvenile 
delinquency  occurs.  There,  in  a  $1,500,000  plant,  will  be 
housed  the  Juvenile  Court,  Mothers'  Pension  Bureau, 
detention  home  caring  for  3500  children  a  year,  blind  relief 
department,  soldiers'  relief  department  and  the  County  Child 
Welfare  Board,  which  was  recently  organized  under  James 
Ewers  to  care  for  dependent  and  neglected  children.  The  new 
building  will  face  on  three  streets  and  will  form  a  quadrangle 
with  a  playground  in  the  center.  It  will  "reflect  the  in- 
formal and  domestic  character  of  a  home,  which  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  child  welfare 
and  social  betterment."  Harry  L.  Eastman  is  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge,  the 
favorite  fictioneer  of  Survey  readers,  is  referee. 

In  Honor  of  Leadership 

THe  unusual  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  building  of  his 
own  memorial  has  come  to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
Boston's  distinguished  physician  and  teacher,  president  this 
year  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  me- 
morial is  a  fund  to  mark  Dr.  Cabot's  twenty-five  years  of 
leadership  in  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  It  is  nominated  the  Richard  C. 
Cabot  Educational  Fund,  and  is  fittingly  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  better  methods  of  teaching  in  connection  with 
hospital  social  service.  The  whole  plan  for  the  fund,  carried 
through  without  Dr.  Cabot's  knowledge,  was  stimulated  by 
the  desire  that  he  himself  during  his  active  years  should  help 
to  shape  the  future  program  of  a  service  which,  from  its 
beginnings,  has  been  inspired  by  his  leadership.  The  fund, 
now  well  past  $30,000,  has  come  from  some  350  doctors, 


social  workers,  laymen  and  students,  some  of  them  as  : 
afield  as  Japan.  The  project,  as  it  is  being  shaped  un< 
Dr.  Cabot's  experienced  guidance,  pledges  the  departm< 
to  responsibility  for  education  in  the  belief  that  such  respor 
bility  tends  to  keep  social  work,  as  it  does  medicine,  at 
higher  level.  An  educational  director  charged  with  1 
thoughtful  development  of  a  teaching  program  is  the  fi 
step.  Harriett  Bartlett,  formerly  associated  with  the  < 
partment,  has  been  appointed  to  this  post  to  begin  her  dut 
in  September. 

Mrs.  Gibson 

IN  March  bronze  replicas  of  two  of  California's  gn 
pioneers  were  dedicated  in  Statuary  Hall  at  the  Capi 
in  Washington.  Of  course  the  Franciscan,  Father  Junipi 
Serra,  was  the  choice  for  Spanish  colonial  days,  and  it  is 
open  secret  that  the  selection  of  Thomas  Starr  King,  to  rep 
sent  the  early  American  period  when  in  Civil  War  days  i 
fate  of  the  state  hung  in  the  balance,  was  due  to  the  chan 
ionship  of  the  late  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson  of  Los  Angel 
Mrs.  Gibson  was  a  member  of  the  committee  but  did  i 
live  to  see  the  dedication.  Her  long  life  however  had  bt 
given  to  unfolding  the  human  resources  of  the  state  wh 
these  two  courageous  forerunners  symbolized.  As  a  meml 
of  the  State  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing  s 
herself  laid  the  ground-work  for  the  scheme  of  adult  e( 
cation  in  California  which  so  transcends  that  of  any  otl 
commonwealth,  which  has  not  only  reached  out  to  the  Mi 
ican  immigrant  but  is  proving  a  new  medium  for  democr; 
among  the  native-born.  But  this  was  only  one  field  wh 
felt  her  initiating  touch,  and  Survey  Associates  was  only  c 
of  several  national  organizations  that  prized  her  active  p 
ticipation.  One  of  her  younger  associates  writes  of  her : 

Mrs.  Gibson  is  a  subject  that  deserves  such  a  sharp  clear  p 
All  the  platitudes  that  have  been  said  about  her  just  won't 
— the  ordinary  pious,  stodgy  eulogy,  heaping  her  with  all  i 
virtues  and  making  her  a  saint.  She  wasn't  a  saint  and  t 
wasn't  a  lady  bountiful.  She  was  a  brilliant,  resourceful,  drivi 
often  impatient,  but  glorious  person.  She  saw  humor  where  01 
those  with  real  wit  can  see  it,  she  swept  away  obstacles  as  01 
those  with  facile  imagination  can.  She  was  as  civilized  as  1 
best  of  her  own  period  and  as  independent  as  the  best  of  1 
modern.  She  had  enormous  power  to  love  and  to  hate  t< 
but  never  for  a  moment  did  she  forget  how  to  laugh.  S 
started  or  fostered  almost  every  truly  forward-looking  effi 
in  California  whether  political  or  social,  and  she  nurtured  mi 
of  the  tradition  of  our  past  culture  that  we  have  had  the  sei 
to  preserve.  There  is  no  portrait  painter  that  can  catch  1 
elusive  quality,  the  wit,  the  brilliance,  the  indefatigable  enei 
and  vast  force  in  the  gay  little  body. 

But  perhaps  some  day  some  sculptor  will  try  and  I 
Angeles  will  honor  in  bronze  a  school  teacher  who  lived 
pioneer  a  new  time. 

County  Health  Units 

A^TER  nearly  a  year's  study  a  distinguished  commissi 
of  physicians  and  laymen  appointed  by  Governor  Roo: 
velt  has  submitted  its  recommendations  concerning  importa 
health  problems  in  New  York  State  which  require  legislati 
action  before  real  progress  can  be  made  in  their  solutic 
At  the  nib  of  their  report  and  of  the  Wicks-Hutchinson  B 
now  before  the  Legislature  to  put  its  recommendations  in 
action,  is  the  proposal  that  county  health  departments 
established  throughout  the  state,  substituting  the  county 
the  unit  of  local  health  administration  in  place  of  the  tov 
or  village.  New  York,  as  Governor  Roosevelt  pointed  o 
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in  a  message  transmitting  the  report  to  the  Legislature  and 
urging  enactment  of  legislation  on  this  particular  point,  has 
at  present  as  many  as  1099  different  local  health  jurisdictions. 
'••  The  Governor  adds  pertinently,  "This  system,  originally 
i  created  to  meet  the  conditions  of  1850,  cannot  possibly  be 
>'•!  adequate  for  the  needs  of  1931."  For  several  years  New 
York  has  had  a  permissive  law,  under  which  counties  may  or- 
ganize health  departments  and  benefit  by  state  subsidy  in 
their  operation,  and  successful  county  departments  have  been 
established  in  Cattaraugus,  Suffolk,  Westchester  and  Cort- 
land  Counties.  The  pending  measure  would  extend  to  the 
state  the  benefits  that  this  type  of  organization  has  shown 
through  the  centralization  of  local  health  services  under 
trained  personnel,  and  the  opportunity  thus  to  carry  on  ef- 
fective programs  in  maternity  and  infancy,  school  health  serv- 
ice, the  provision  of  pure  milk  and  water,  control  of  com- 
municable disease  and  the  like.  While  the  fate  of  the  Wicks- 
Hutchinson  bill  is  still  undecided  as  this  issue  goes  to  press, 
its  principle,  proven  successful  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  endorsed  by  medical  and  social  leaders  throughout  the 
state,  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  as  the  way  of  pro- 
•ess  in  local  public  health  organization. 


Birth  Control 


TT  is  hardly  more  than  fifteen  years  since  obloquy  was 
A  heaped  on  Margaret  Sanger  and  other  courageous  leaders 
who  dared  even  to  mention  the  subject  of  birth  control  or 
to  advocate  clinics  for  the  guidance  of  families  without  the 
resources,  physical  or  economic,  for  unlimited  children.  The 
greater  the  rejoicing  then,  that  so  relatively  short  a  time  has 
brought  the  widespread  general  consideration  of  this  subject 
indicated  in  the  recent  pronouncements  of  three  great  re- 
ligious bodies,  and  even  the  guarded  recommendations  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  Lambeth  and  the  out- 
spoken reasonable  approval  of  birth  control  given  a  few  weeks 
since  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Marriage  and  the 

-  Home  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  In  this  last,  two  points  are  of  special  interest.  The 
Committee  believes  that  economic  considerations  should  be 
a  factor  in  parents'  determination  of  the  number  of  children 
they  may  rear  in  justice  to  themselves,  to  society  and  to  the 
children.  At  this  point,  the  churchmen  are  more  progressive 
than  the  existing  American  law  in  many  states,  including 
New  York,  which  still  forbids  even  physicians  to  give  con- 

.  •  traceptive  advice  to  patients  except  on  the  ground  that  further 
pregnancy  would  endanger  the  mother's  health  or  life.  The 

';    second  point  implies  an  attitude  toward  social  progress  which 

,j;  sometimes  has  been  lacking  in  both  critics  and  proponents 
of  the  existing  order.  The  Committee  points  out  that  opinion 
is  divided  in  the  churches  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  use  of 
contraceptives,  then  adds:  "Whatever  the  final  conclusion 
may  be,  the  committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Church  should  not  seek  to  impose  its  point  of  view  as  to  the 
use  of  contraceptives  upon  the  public  by  legislation  or  other 
form  of  coercion." 

The  Faltering  Taxpayer 

BENT  under  the  load  of  steadily  mounting  costs  of  public 
welfare,  the  taxpayer's  back  is  showing  signs  of  weak- 
yi    ening.    At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
!fl"    ence  of  Social  Work,  Clyde  L.  King,  secretary  of  the  State 
>,'•:    Department  of  Revenue,  put  the  state's  dilemma  squarely 
before  the  social  workers.    Income  has  been  reduced,   new 


sources  of  taxation  have  not  been  found.  "We  can't  tax 
property  owners  any  more.  The  burden  is  already  heavier 
than  many  of  them  can  bear.  ...  At  present  one  dollar  out 
of  every  three  received  by  the  state  is  devoted  to  welfare  and 
one  out  of  every  two  to  education.  Our  first  job  at  Harris- 
burg  was  to  cut  $100,000,000  from  the  requests  for  state  wel- 
fare appropriations  so  that  the  expenses  of  the  common- 
wealth might  be  reasonably  commensurate  with  its  income." 
Old  age  relief  appears  to  be  slowing  down  as  a  result  of 
taxation  difficulties.  The  Indiana  legislature  passed  a  bill, 
but  since  it  failed  to  provide  means  of  raising  the  revenue 
called  for,  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Leslie.  Massachusetts 
passed  a  bill  last  year  but  left  to  the  1931  legislature  the 
problem  of  finding  the  revenue.  At  this  writing  the  legis- 
lature is  still  prospecting,  with  every  new  taxation  proposal 
encountering  violent  opposition.  From  Detroit  come  rumb- 
lings of  discontent  over  the  enormous  load  which  winter's 
relief  program  has  put  on  the  taxpayers.  Meantime  the 
pressure  for  public  relief  funds  is  increasing.  "Private  fi- 
nancing is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  situation,"  said  Allen  T.  Burns  of  the  Association 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Conference.  "Public  funds  must  bear  a  greater  burden." 
Edward  D.  Lynde  of  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities 
says  that  special  relief  by  that  agency  must  cease  on  April  15 
and  that  without  city  aid  the  society  will  have  to  go  out  of 
business  by  July  i.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  frankly 
admit  that  they  are  at  the  end  of  private  funds  for  unem- 
ployment relief  with  little  diminution  in  need.  Pressure  for 
city  funds  is  unremitting,  but  just  how  or  when  they  will 
come  if  at  all,  is  still  on  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

When  Children  Are  Problems 

THE  child  with  a  "problem,"  particularly  a  problem 
hard  to  define  and  harder  still  to  do  anything  about, 
continues  to  be  the  favorite  topic  of  educational  discussion. 
In  Detroit,  where  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  recently  met,  pleas  for 
"special  consideration"  for  both  the  dull  and  the  gifted  were 
made.  Thus  at  one  general  session  an  Ohio  school  superin- 
tendent urged  careful  consideration  of  birth  control,  eugenics 
and  sterilization  of  the  unfit  as  a  means  of  combatting 
"hereditary  dullness,"  because  "many  limitations  are  fixed. 
We  know  that  So  per  cent  of  dullness  is  congenital."  The 
Seattle  superintendent  of  schools  argued  for  special  classes  for 
the  gifted,  even  in  elementary  school,  citing  the  results  of 
the  plan  in  Austria  and  in  California. 

The  plan  on  behalf  of  the  maladjusted  for  "behavior 
clinics"  in  New  York  City  public  schools  has  become  in- 
volved in  wordy  controversy  between  educators  and  psy- 
chiatrists, each  group  claiming  that  one  of  their  own  number 
(and  no  one  else)  is  equipped  to  deal  constructively  with 
the  child's  behavior  problems  and  to  head  the  new  clinics. 

An  experiment  in  preventing  problems  through  "character 
building"  was  the  subject  of  a  report  at  the  N.  E.  A.  gather- 
ing by  John  Lund,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  where  the  Connecticut  State  Bureau  of 
Character  Education  Research  and  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  at  Yale  have  cooperated  in  a  character-education 
project  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Lund  is  convinced  by  this 
experience  that  character  education  thus  far  has  only  "acci- 
dental or  incidental  results"  to  show.  Taking  the  essence  of 
character  to  be  "socially  constructive  behavior,"  he  holds 
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that  any  effort  to  handle  it  "solely  as  a  job  for  the 
school  is  foreordained  to  failure."  The  hope  is,  of  course, 
that  out  of  these  yeasty  experiments  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  superior,  the  maladjusted,  this  slow  "learning  by 
doing,"  will  come  clearer  insight  and  greater  wisdom  in  our 
dealing  with  children  and  through  that  means  (and  only 
that  means,  perhaps)  a  lessening  in  the  number  and  serious- 
ness of  their  "problems." 

New  Haven  Neckties 

THERE  has  been  widespread  complaint  among  wage- 
earners,  organized  and  unorganized,  that  employers  are 
using  the  unemployment  situation  to  cut  wages  and  lower 
standards.  Facts  in  support  of  either  side  of  the  contention 
are  hard  to  muster.  Here  and  there,  industrial  unrest  has 
uncovered  a  state  of  affairs  that  lends  a  good  deal  of  color 
to  the  workers'  argument.  A  current  example  is  the  strike 
in  a  neckwear  factory  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  A.  Seig- 
man,  Inc.,  the  firm  concerned,  was  until  last  July  located  in 
New  York  City,  where  the  industry  is  well  organized.  The 
firm  moved  to  New  Haven  when  the  workers  struck  in  pro- 
test against  subcontracting,  in  violation  of  the  union  agree- 
ment. In  New  Haven  the  firm  began  to  operate  under 
open  shop  conditions.  The  work  week  was  stretched  to  sixty- 
seven  hours,  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  were 
taken  on,  wages  were  low.  Before  Christmas,  the  350  em- 
ployes, most  of  them  young  Italian  girls,  worked  overtime 
and  Sundays.'  With  the  rush  season  over,  a  wage  cut  was 
declared.  When  a  second  cut  was  made  in  February,  all 
but  five  of  the  workers  walked  out.  With  the  winter's  un- 
employment, Seigman  had  no  trouble  in  replacing  the  strikers, 
the  processes  are  simple  and  training  is  not  a  serious  problem. 
Within  a  few  days,  strike  breakers  begging  for  jobs  were 
being  turned  away.  Governor  Cross  of  Connecticut  wrote 
Seigman,  asking  that  he  join  with  his  workers  in  submitting 
their  differences  to  a  committee  of  New  Haven  citizens  who 
volunteered  to  act  as  a  board  of  mediation.  Seigman  did  not 
reply  to  the  letter.  The  attempt  to  organize  the  shop  has 
failed,  though  the  union  has  been  supporting  the  strikers  with 
benefits  of  $10  a  week. 

With  an  oversupply  of  labor,  with  public  opinion,  as  it  is  in 
New  Haven,  hostile  to  union  activity  regardless  of  the 
working  conditions  it  tries  to  remedy,  the  unsocially-minded 
employer  is  obviously  sitting  pretty.  And  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  depression  to  lengthen  hours,  reduce  wages  and  "get 
rid  of  the  union"  he  is,  of  course,  making  it  difficult  for  his 
more  humane  and  enlightened  competitor  to  carry  on. 

It  May  Mean  a  Fight 

ALMOST  nonchalantly  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  tossed  over- 
board its  own  accepted  policy  and  that  of  its  parent  organ- 
ization and  established  a  precedent  in  which  conservative 
members  of  the  group  see  disquieting  implications.  It  all 
happened  because  of  a  proposal  to  submit  to  the  chapter  a 
resolution  favoring  the  principles  of  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment reserves  in  industry.  The  chapter,  following  the  lead  of 
the  national  body,  has  hitherto  consistently  limited  its  action 
to  professional  matters  and  has  avoided  committing  itself 
to  decisions  on  questions  of  public  policy  involving  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  But  the  resolution  on  unemployment  re- 
serves had  strong  and  articulate  backing.  Under  this  pressure 
and  with  apparently  more  interest  in  the  resolution  than  in 
the  policy  involved  in  its  consideration,  the  chapter  went  on 


record  as  construing  "the  purpose  clause  in  its  constitut 
as  not  prohibiting  consideration  of  any  matter  introduced 
a  member  of  the  chapter  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chapl 
is  of  professional  interest."  It  then  adopted  the  resolut 
favoring  unemployment  reserves,  tacking  onto  it  the  p 
posal  that  the  chapter  should  appoint  a  committee  to  sti 
the  whole  problem.  All  of  this,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ri| 
wing,  throws  the  chapter's  door  wide  open  to  controven 
subjects  and  puts  its  meetings  at  the  mercy  of  propaganda 
The  left  wing  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  old  pol 
was  one  of  safety  and  not  of  action,  and  that  the  time  ! 
come  for  the  chapter  to  stand  forth  and  bear  witness. 

There  are  plenty  of  precedents  within  the  Association 
the  action  of  the  New  York  Chapter.  A  number  of  chapt 
have  the  habit  of  resolving  without,  apparently,  any  seri< 
repercussions.  The  Cleveland  Chapter  takes  action  on  le] 
lative  and  other  matters  as  it  sees  fit.  The  Detroit  Chap 
has  just  been  through  a  discussion  similiar  to  that  of  the  N 
York  group  but  has  adopted  a  more  cautious  proced' 
which  requires  a  ten-day  notice  of  proposed  action  anc 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  membership. 

Consuela 

/^"ONSUELA  had  an  ojo  malo  and  the  doctor  in  the 
^^   tie  Arizona  mining  camp  had  sent  her  to  an  eye  s 
cialist  in  a  city  hospital.     In  this  immaculate  institution 
little  Mexican  girl  learned  the  importance  of  cleanlin 
She  returned  a  month  later  to  her  house  and  one  mornin] 
breathless,    ten-year-old    brother   burst    into   the   childn 
clinic:     "My  mother  wants  you  to  come  to  see  Consuel 
he  gasped.    "What  ails  Consuela?"  asked  the  kindly  nui 
"Oh,  I  don't  know,  but  she  wants  to  get  in  the  tub  and  t 
a  bath  every  day.    My  mother  thinks  she  must  be  muy  mal 

"The  Best  We  Knew  How" 

AN  apology  to  the  future  for  the  social  ineptitude  of  • 
past  was  added  to  the  usual  collection  of  uninspi: 
memorabilia  that  went  into  the  corner-stone  of  the  n 
Women's  House  of  Detention  now  under  construction 
New  York.  Attached  to  a  small  piece  of  iron  bar  tal 
from  the  old  Jefferson  Market  Prison  on  the  site  of  wh 
the  new  institution  is  located,  was  a  message,  indicted 
parchment,  to  "Those  Who  Come  After  Us."  "This  pi 
of  iron  bar,"  said  the  message,  "is  the  most  significant 
all  the  articles  in  this  box.  It  is  the  symbol  of  an  age  wh 
has  gone.  An  age  which  in  its  treatment  of  offenders  agai 
the  law  laid  its  greatest  dependence  upon  iron  and  steel  a 
locks  and  keys  and  bolts.  We  of  this  age  are  beginning 
realize  that  it  is  upon  a  foundation  of  intelligent  und 
standing  of  the  offender  that  we  must  build  if  we  are 
find  a  solution  of  the  criminal  problem.  We  think  we 
on  the  right  track.  Perhaps  you  of  the  future  will  lav 
at  our  effort  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries  yet  to  coi 
If  so,  we  hope  your  laughter  will  be  leavened  with  sympai 
by  the  thought  that  we  did  the  best  we  knew  how." 

Over  this  corner-stone  the  Women's  House  of  Detenti 
which  Mayor  Walker  characterized  as  "the  most  hum! 
building  ever  erected  in  the  city,"  rears  its  twelve  stoi 
above  the  roaring  city  traffic.  The  multitudinous  windo 
covering  its  great  facade  are  guarded  with  artistic  iron  gri 
work.  Only  the  very  sharp-eyed  outsider  looking  in  a 
the  stout  interior  bars  that  guard  the  delicate  tracery.  1 
insider  looking  out  se«u  them  both. 


Fifty  Years  of  the  Red  Cross 


By  ROBERT  W.  DEFOREST 


HE  Red  Cross  is  about  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  birth- 
day. It  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  recall  some 
of  its  beginnings.  I  was  not  in  at  the  birth,  but 
I  became  associated  with  it  before  it  emerged  from  infancy 
into  childhood.  My  first  relation  to  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  San  Francisco  disaster,  1906,  when  President  Roosevelt 
isked  Edward  T.  Devine,  then  director  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and 
to  represent  the  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Devine  sought  my  consent, 
as  president  of  the  society,  to  his  accepting  this  charge  which, 
I  need  hardly  say,  was  gladly  accorded.  I  followed  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  somewhat  chaotic  situation  at  San  Francisco 
in  obtaining  and  administering  relief.  I  examined  the  charter 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  my  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  fifth  of  its  purposes,  which  reads: 

Fifth.  And  to  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national 
and  international  relief  in  time  of  peace  and  apply  the  same  in 
mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire, 
floods,  and  other  great  national  calamities,  and  to  devise  and 
carry  on  measures  for  preventing  the  same. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  relief  measures  in  time  of  any 
great  calamity  could  be  coordinated  under  a  single  direction, 
both  as  to  the  collection  of  money  and  the  administration  of 
relief,  the  chaotic  conditions  which  had  usually  followed 
such  situations  would  be  avoided.  The  National  Red  Cross 
could  serve  this  purpose.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  its  func- 
tions only  become  operative  in  times  of  "great  calamity," 
its  activities  would  not  interfere  with  local  effort  which  was 
always  the  most  effective  first  line  of  defense. 

I  determined  to  find  out  what  the  Red  Cross  really  con- 
sisted of,  besides  a  charter  and  an  emblem,  and  why  its  presi- 
dent had  called  upon  an  outsider  to  represent  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Going  to  Washington  I  found  it  located  in  a  small 
office  in  one  of  the  department  buildings,  and  that  its  per- 
sonnel consisted  of  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  (always  a 
host  in  herself),  a  young  man  as  as- 
sistant, and  a  somewhat  nominal  vol- 
unteer chairman  of  a  central  commit- 
tee. I  found  that  the  chapters  of  the 
Red  Cross  existed  very  largely  on  pa- 
per (I  knew  that  the  New  York 
Chapter  did,  for  I  was  its  chairman), 
but  that  the  possibilities  of  an  effect- 
ive organization  under  the  Red  Cross 
emblem  were  still  to  be  realized. 

The  essential  thing  seemed  to  be  an 
able  and  experienced  paid  director, 
working  in  cooperation  with  Miss 
Boardman,  an  enlarged  staff  and  the 
creation,  some  how  and  in  some  way, 
of  experienced  relief  forces  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  so  that  a  pol- 
icy directed  from  Washington  could 
be  promptly  and  effectually  carried 
out.  I  was  chiefly  instrumental  .'i 
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securing  as  national  director  for  the  Red  Cross  the  then  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Charity  Organization  Society,  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell,  and  in  providing  by  a  grant  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  the  money  necessary  to  pay  his  salary.  Thi« 
created  a  far  more  effective  central  organization  in  Wash- 
ington. 

THE  other  part  of  the  problem  was  to  find  some  means 
of  carrying  out  its  policies  promptly,  wherever  and 
whenever  a  national  calamity  occurred.  The  Red  Cross 
needed  hands  as  well  as  heads.  And  it  needed  hands  which 
could  be  quickly  assembled  in  the  right  place.  The  readiest 
means  of  securing  trained  social  workers  seemed  to  be  to 
call  on  the  fraternity  of  charity  organization  societies 
throughout  the  country  to  furnish  this  help.  Accordingly, 
our  by-laws  were  amended  so  as  to  provide: 

30.  The  American  National  Red  Cross  may  recognize  se- 
lected organizations  as  affiliated  bodies  upon  such  a  cooperative 
basis  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Central  Committee  may 
determine. 

And  to  further  provide,  under  the  title  of  "Institutional 
Members," 

31.  (a)  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  great  calamity  requiring 
immediate  and  unusual  measures  of  relief,  the  national  director 
as  soon  as  practicable  shall  proceed  to  the  locality  and  direct 
relief  operations.    Pending  his  arrival,  the  institutional  member 
and  the  officers  of  the  state  branch,  in  concert,  shall  take  such 
instant  action  as  the  circumstances  warrant.    An  institutional 
member  shall  not  be  required  to  collect  funds  or  supplies  for 
Red  Cross  emergency  relief  or  to  act  in  any  other  capacity  than 
as  an  agent  in  the  application  of  relief. 

(b)  Upon  call  from  the  national  director,  an  institutional 
member,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  shall  send  one  or  more 
trained  agents  to  assist  in  Red  Cross  emergency  relief  work  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses and  compensation  of  such  agents  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  leading  charity  organization 
societies  (I  use  this  as  a  generic 
term,  for  some  societies  of  this  type 
had  been  organized  under  different 
names),  volunteered  to  extend  this 
help  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  country 
was  districted  so  as  to  define  their 
respective  spheres  of  action.  It  was 
under  this  system  that  the  Red  Cross 
operated  in  times  of  national  calamity 
until  we  entered  the  Great  War.  The 
Red  Cross  furnished  its  banner  and 
general  direction;  the  charity  organi- 
zation societies  provided  hands  with 
which  to  do  the  work.  The  minutes 
of  the  Sage  Foundation  of  April  18, 
1908,  record  a  grant  of  $5000  to  the 
Red  Cross  "to  aid  in  putting  into 
Chapter,  effect  the  proposed  plan  of  affiliation 
between  the  Red  Cross  and  associated 
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charities  and  charity  organization  societies,  to  deal  with 
domestic  calamities  and  disasters.  The  employment  of  a 
competent  director  is  essential  to  this  proposed  affiliation." 
During  this  period,  relief  in  time  of  calamity  was  in- 
creasingly centered  and  coordinated  under  the  Red  Cross 
emblem. 

Then  came  the  project  of  a  Red  Cross  building  in  Wash- 
ington. Miss  Boardman  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
securing  a  grant  from  Congress  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  if 
the  balance  could  be  secured  from  private  sources.  In  co- 
operation with  Miss  Boardman,  I  secured  from  my  friends, 
James  A.  Scrymser  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  the  larger  part 
of  the  private  contributions  necessary. 

Then  came  our  entrance  into  the  Great  War.  It  was  a 
situation  for  which  the  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
not  adequately  prepared.  It  seemed  to  require  exceptional 
and  even  revolutionary  measures.  The  personnel  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Central  Committee  was  not  such 
as  to  secure  the  best  results  under  war  conditions.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  we  secured  the  leadership  of  Henry  P. 
Davison,  with  his  large  vision  and  his  extensive  relations  to 
men  of  business  ability  and  large  means. 

The  proposal  was  to  organize  a  War  Council,  an  en- 
tirely extra-constitutional  body,  and  to  devolve  upon  this 
self-constituted  council  all  the  functions  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  time  of  war.  Mr.  Davison's  willingness  to  serve  and  to 
organize  this  council  depended  upon  the  consent  of  his  part- 
ners in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  and  upon  the 
invitation  of  President  Wilson. 

I  recall  attending  an  historic  meeting  in  the  office  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Company  when  Mr.  Davison  requested  the 
permission  of  his  partners  to  undertake  this  work,  and  I 
urged  their  consent.  This  permission  was  accorded,  pro- 


vided President  Wilson  as  president  of  the  Red  Cross,  i 
well  as  President  of  the  United  States,  invited  Mr.  Davisc 
to  organize  this  council. 

I  recall  an  historic  interview  with  President  Wilson  in  tl 
White  House  at  which  he  was  urged  to  invite  Mr.  Davisc 
to  organize  the  War  Council  and  did  so  with  power  to  choo 
his  associates. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Davison  and  the  Council  is  a  matti 
of  history  on  which  I  certainly  need  not  dwell.  Suffice  i 
say  that  it  was  an  entirely  extra-constitutional  body,  a  speci 
of  dictatorship  entirely  unprovided  for  either  by  our  chart 
or  by  our  by-laws.  But  it  eminently  worked.  After  tl 
organization  of  the  War  Council  I  confined  my  duties, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  ratifying  under  01 
by-laws  all  the  action  of  the  War  Council  which  was  r 
ported  to  us,  thus  making  the  action  constitutional.  Durir 
the  War,  the  War  Council  was  the  Red  Cross. 

Then  came  the  end  of  the  War,  demobilization  and  resi 
nation  of  the  War  Council.  It  was  appropriate  that  tbj 
should  ask  for  and  receive  as  members  of  our  Central  ar 
Executive  Committees,  constitutional  control  of  the  R< 
Cross  for  themselves  or  their  nominees.  Consequently, 
common  with  some  other  members  of  these  committees, 
resigned  to  give  place  to  others. 

My  own  chief  purpose  in  entering  the  service  of  the  R< 
Cross  has  been  practically  attained.  It  has  become  a  real 
efficient  national  organization,  naturally  looked  to  in  times 
calamity,  to  coordinate  relief  and  to  provide  not  only  tl 
qualities  of  head  but  the  qualities  of  hand.  Its  chapters  ar 
its  nursing  service  provided  not  only  heads  but  hands  in  AK 
ing  with  calamities.  The  public  throughout  the  land  h 
become  increasingly  accustomed  to  look  to  it  for  leadersh 
and  service. 


Toward  a  National  Employment  Service 


By  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 


'HEN  on  March  7  after  Congress  had  adjourned, 
President  Hoover  vetoed  the  Wagner  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  national  employment  service,  he  did  so 
under  conditions  which  leave  the  whole  question  a  vital  one 
in  public  policy.  Senator  Wagner  has  announced  that  he 
will  reintroduce  his  measure,  while  the  President  asked  the 
secretary  of  labor  "to  cooperate  with  the  various  interested 
organizations  to  draft  a  plan  for  presentation  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  which  will  avoid  the  difficulties  presented 
by  this  bill." 

In  vetoing  the  bill  the  President  said  that  he  did  so  to 
"prevent  a  serious  blow  to  labor,"  that  it  would  have 
abolished  "the  whole  of  the  well-developed  federal  employ- 
ment service"  and  that  in  any  event  the  new  service  could 
not  have  been  "made  effective  for  many  months  or  even 
years."  As  Congress  presumably  passed  the  measure  under 
an  exactly  opposite  impression,  that  it  was  meeting  an  urgent 
need  in  an  unprecedented  crisis,  the  issue  raised  becomes  one 
of  fact  and  judgment  which  needs  examination  before  the 
one  important  issue  of  policy — the  financial  relationship  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  states  in  an  employ- 
ment service — can  be  accurately  appraised. 

The  first  of  these  issues  of  fact  relates  to  the  President's 


idea  that  something  valuable  in  the  present  federal  burei 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Wagner  bill.  He  foun 
as  stated  in  the  veto,  that  "the  existing  federal  employme 
service  is  today  finding  places  of  employment  for  men  ai 
women  at  the  rate  of  1,300,000  per  annum." 

Examination  of  the  published  reports  of  the  United  Stat 
Employment  Service  and  interviews  since  the  veto  wi 
those  responsible  for  it  in  Washington  reveal,  first,  that  i 
1,300,000  placements  which  the  President  credited  to  tl 
existing  federal  service  were  all  made  by  state  and  loc 
agencies  which  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Emplo 
ment  Service.  Cooperation  consists  in  the  franking  privile, 
and,  in  some  instances,  financial  assistance  to  local  offices 
the  discretion  of  the  director-general  of  the  federal  servic 
with  the  states  operating  their  agencies  and  supplying  i 
ports  to  Washington.  At  no  point  would  this  state  and  loc 
placement  service  have  been  terminated  by  the  enactme 
of  the  Wagner  bill.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  probab 
have  been  extended. 

The  President  referred  in  his  veto  message  to  speci 
divisions  of  the  present  service  for  veterans  and  for  far 
labor.  He  stated  that  the  new  bill  had  "no  provision  for  tl 
continuation  of  these  very  important  services"  and  that  "tl 
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interstate  quality  of  the  federal  service  'would  be'  destroyed." 
The  Farm  Labor  Division  is  described  in  the  most  recently 
published  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  that 
for  the  year  1929,  as  one  of  "recruiting,  directing  and  dis- 
tributing." "Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,"  says  the 
report, 

it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  harvesters 
recruited,  as  many  workers  are  supplied  with  information  by 
press  notices,  posters  and  bulletins  published  during  the  harvest, 
giving  accurate  information  as  to  where  the  demands  for  work- 
ers exist,  and  they  go  directly. 

The  facts  at  hand  are  not  sufficient  with  which  to 
appraise  the  competence 
of  this  service,  but 
these  official  statements 
about  it  show  that  the 
section  of  the  Wagner 
bill  providing  for  "fur- 
nishing and  publishing 
information  as  to  op- 
portunities for  employ- 


ment," which  would 
have  been  a  task  of  the 
national  service,  exactly 
describes  the  present 
Farm  Labor  Division. 
The  bill  would  have 
made  possible  its  reor- 
ganization if  necessary. 
It  would  not  have  abol- 
ished the  work. 

The  veterans'  employ- 
ment service,  which  the 
President  feared  to  de- 
stroy by  approval  of  the 
bill,  is  the  only  direct 
individual  placement  ser- 
vice now  maintained  by 
the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service.  Es- 
tablished when  Con-, 
gress  earmarked  part  of 
the  appropriation  to  be 
used  for  veterans,  it  has 
been  in  operation  only 
since  May,  1930,  and  in  the  period  ending  December  31  it 
made  13,253  placements.  What  would  have  been  done  with 
this  division  if  the  Wagner  bill  had  been  approved,  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  administrative  procedure.  The  bill 
would  certainly  not  have  prevented  the  development  of  a 
much  more  adequate  employment  service  for  veterans, 
though  it  would  have  carried  on  this  service  in  cooperation 
with  the  states.  It  is  indeed  an  open  question  whether  it  is 
not  actually  a  disadvantage  to  veterans  to  be  separated  from 
others  seeking  work  in  the  same  occupations,  since  the  more 
complete  the  organization  of  the  labor  market  the  better  the 
chances  of  the  individual  to  find  his  place. 

In  short,  whether  reference  be  made  to  the  present  place- 
ments, which  have  been  made  anyway  by  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, or  to  the  Farm  Labor  Division  or  to  the  placement  of 
veterans,  the  fact  is  that  these  services  constitute  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  Wagner  bill  proposed  to  create  a 
more  far-reaching  national  service.  It  destroyed  only  in  the 
sense  that  enactment  of  a  new  law  is  accompanied  by  repeal 


of  an  old  one;  and  in  the  new,  in  this  instance,  opportunity 
was  thus  given  to  reject  personnel  or  methods  which  had  not 
proved  themselves  to  be  effective,  while  profiting  by  values 
in  the  work  already  done. 

THE  bill  which  the  President  rejected  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1928  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New 
York.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  three  which  included  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  federal  government's  sta- 
tistics of  employment  and  the  long-range  planning  of  public 
works.  The  bill  for  statistics  was  finally  passed  in  the  spring 

of  1930.  The  bill  for 
public  works  became 
law  in  February,  1931. 
The  bill  for  a  national 
employment  service 
passed  the  Senate  last 
June  and  was  held  up 
in  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House,  until  late 
February,  when  it  came 
to  a  vote,  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  and  the 
Senate  accepted  the 
House  amendments  be- 
fore adjournment. 

Briefly,  this  bill  au- 
thorized the  secretary 
of  labor,  in  accordance 
with  civil  service  laws, 
to  maintain  a  national 
system  of  employment 
offices  based  upon  the 
twofold  principle  of 
state  and  local  oper- 
ation with  national  co- 
ordination. As  a  device 
for  insuring  federal- 
state  cooperation,  state 
appropriations  would  be 
matched  dollar  for  dol- 
lar by  federal  appropri- 
ations after  certain  con- 
ditions as  to  standards 
of  procedure  had  been  met.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
federal  appropriation  would  be  reserved  for  national  admin- 
istration. The  sum  of  $1,500,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1931,  and  $4,000,000  annually 
thereafter,  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934. 

Section  10  provided  for  the  transition  without  a  gap  from 
the  present  service  to  the  new.  It  stated  that  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  for  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  di- 
rector-general would  be  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
public  employment  offices  in  a  state  in  which  there  was  no 
state  system  or  in  which  the  state  had  not  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  cooperation  with  the  federal  service. 

As  a  practical  matter,  then,  the  Wagner  bill  would  have 
taken  effect  immediately  if  the  President  had  signed  it; 
$1,500,000  would  have  been  available.  Of  this,  75  per  cent 
would  have  been  allotted  to  states  which  through  their  legis- 
latures availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  in  a 
ratio  determined  by  population.  The  federal  government 
could  have  used  in  any  state  its  allotted  portion  for  immedi- 
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ate  establishment  of  offices,  pending  state  action.  And  finally, 
the  present  service  would  have  been  reorganized,  in  accord- 
ance with  civil  service  laws,  for  the  task  of  coordinating  pub- 
lic employment  offices  throughout  the  country,  "by  furnish- 
ing and  publishing  information  as  to  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, by  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between 
the  several  states."  Certainly  this  provision  does  not  bear 
out  the  President's  statement  in  the  veto  that  the  Wagner 
bill  would  have  destroyed  "the  interstate  quality  of  the  fed- 
eral service." 

THE  fundamental  principle  of  the  Wagner  bill — state 
operation  and  federal  coordination — has  been  recom- 
mended by  a  long  series  of  conferences  and  of  investigations 
dealing  with  this  subject  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  A  pioneer 
was  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  which 
issued  in  1914  a  program  for  the  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  program  included  a  system  of  employment  ex- 
changes which  would  be  local,  state  and  federal.  In  1921 
the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  of  which  Mr. 
Hoover  was  chairman,  declared: 

Your  committee  feels  that  in  any  permanent  system  the  state 
should  be  the  operating  unit  of  such  employment  offices,  and 
that  the  extension  of  such  offices  should  be  encouraged.  The 
federal  government  itself  should  not  operate  local  offices  or  do 
placement  work. 

The  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Business  Cycles, 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover  following  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference, declared: 

A  national  system  of  employment  bureaus  was  recommended 
by  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  and  the  Com- 
mittee gives  hearty  approval  to  that  recommendation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  as  a  re- 
sult of  hearings  on  unemployment,  declared  in  1929: 

The  states  and  municipalities  should  be  responsible  for  build- 
ing efficient  employment  exchanges.  The  government  should  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  states.  .  .  .  The 
existing  United  States  Employment  Service  should  be  reorgan- 
ized, and  every  employe  should  be  placed  under  civil  service 
[ — an  end  toward  which  the  termination  of  the  present  employ- 
ment service  by  the  Wagner  bill  (to  make  way  for  the  new 
service)  was  directed]. 

It  is  true  that  these  recommendations  do  not  directly  refer 
to  federal  aid  to  the  states.  But  a  realist  in  political  ad- 
ministration would  see  that  there  must  be  some  definite  re- 
lationship through  appropriations  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
the  twofold  principle  of  state  operation  and  federal  coordina- 
tion. The  necessity  for  some  such  device  has  been  proved  in 
the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  United  States 
Employment  Service  has  nominally  had  the  task  of  coordinat- 
ing the  state  services.  But  only  twenty-four  states  have  es- 
tablished public  employment  offices ;  and  definite  agreement 
on  procedures,  such  as  for  example,  clearance  of  placements 
between  states,  is  lacking. 

A  report  on  public  employment  offices  prepared  by  in- 
vestigators for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  was  laid 
before  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment  in  1921, 
recommended  federal  aid  as  a  device  to  insure  coordination. 
In  the  final  report  of  this  study  published  in  1924,  the  di- 
rector of  the  investigation,  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  and  his  col- 
laborators point  out  that,  apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  broad  question  of  federal  aid  in  general,  "practical 
considerations  in  getting  a  nation-wide  system  of  public  em- 
ployment offices  started  point  to  the  desirability  of  federal 
aid  for  them."  The  service  must  be  nation-wide.  Inter- 
state employment  work  must  be  done,  and  the  chain  of  effect- 


ive clearance  must  not  be  broken  because  states  withhold  a[ 
propriations.  They  must  be  stimulated  to  make  them,  an 
there  must  be  a  quid  pro  quo  to  insure  agreement  on  stanc 
ards  of  procedure.  The  report  says: 

Sooner  or  later  the  states  may  be  willing  to  carry  the  fu 
part  of  their  own  cost  in  the  service,  but  it  is  not  believed  thj 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  will  be  willing  to  do  so  in  the  be 
ginning  to  make  the  service  effective  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

By  rejecting  this  federal  aid  the  administration,  while  d< 
claring  that  it  believes  in  a  national  employment  service,  i 
apparently  faced  in  the  direction  of  an  independent  feders 
system  of  employment  exchanges  for  placement  work.  I 
made  effective,  this  would  necessitate  very  large  expenditure 
by  the  federal  government,  without  the  provision  for  stat 
contributions  and  state  operation  which  would  have  turne 
every  dollar  of  federal  aid  into  two  dollars  for  effective  sei 
vice  for  men  and  women  out  of  work.  Having  in  view  th 
principle  of  state  operation  as  the  basis  for  a  national  emploj 
ment  service,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  combination  c 
federal  and  state  appropriations  is  not  so  much  federal  ai 
to  the  states  as  state  aid  to  a  national  system. 

The  Wagner  bill  having  been  vetoed,  the  Department  o 
Labor  and  the  administration  now  face  the  necessity  of  dt 
veloping  a  service  for  the  present  crisis  and  presumably,  ii 
accordance  with  the  request  made  in  the  President's  veto,  o 
drafting  "a  plan  for  presentation  to  the  next  session  of  Con 
gress."  For  use  during  the  next  fifteen  months  the  secretar 
of  labor  will  have  approximately  $885,000,  of  which  $500, 
ooo  was  an  item  in  the  deficiency,  appropriation  bill  and  th 
remainder  is  the  appropriation  for  the  existing  United  State 
Employment  Service,  of  which  $100,000  is  designated  fo 
the  placement  of  veterans. 

Under  date  of  March  18,  the  secretary  of  labor  announce! 
the  appointments  of  John  R.  Alpine,  former  vice-presiden 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  "to  assist  in  the  re 
organization  of  the  public  employment  service,"  and  of  Johi 
J.  Leary,  Jr.,  former  labor  editor  of  the  New  York  World 
"as  a  special  representative  of  the  Department  of  Labor  ti 
make  a  study  of  public  employment  agencies  in  Europe." 

While  the  President's  veto  was  being  written,  the  Censu: 
Bureau  was  completing  the  tabulation  of  its  count  of  the  un 
employed  on  January  15.  It  announced  more  than  six  mil 
lion  out  of  work.  Washington  faces  the  needs  of  these  si: 
million  with  no  change  in  its  machinery  for  national  organi 
zation  of  employment  except  an  additional  appropriation  o: 
$500,000  which  was  itself  a  by-product  of  the  Wagner  bil 
fight.  The  President  has  rejected  a  measure  based  upoi 
fundamental  principles  of  state  and  local  operation  and  na 
tional  coordination,  upon  which  all  impartial  students  o 
public  employment  bureaus  have  agreed.  Whether  the  dif 
ference  of  a  half  million  dollars,  and  the  staff  that  may  b< 
recruited  under  it,  can  overcome  the  lack  of  a  constructiv< 
policy  and  the  absence  of  any  authorization  by  law  for  i 
new  approach  to  a  national  employment  service,  is  a  questior 
which  the  secretary  of  labor  is  now  called  upon  to  answer 
He  is  expected  to  lay  the  results  before  the  next  Congress 
This  experiment  is  to  be  tried  after  three  years  of  public 
discussion  of  the  Wagner  bill,  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented 
need  for  the  most  effective  possible  machinery  for  dealing 
with  the  task  of  finding  employment. 

The  task  ahead  of  restoring  men  and  women  to  employ- 
ment is  comparable  only  to  readjustments  following  the 
World  War.  For  labor  and  for  business  alike  it  would  ap- 
pear that  not  the  Wagner  bill  but  the  President's  veto  has 
been  "a  serious  blow." 


Unemployment  Insurance 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


HROWN  into  casual  dinner-table  chat  or  solemn 
discussion  meeting,  "unemployment  insurance"  have 

_  long  been  fighting  words  in  this  country,  with  in- 
creasing power  to  shatter  the  peace  in  recent  years.  One  of 
the  few  gains  emerging  from  the  depression  is  a  calmer  and 
more  objective  attitude  toward  some  application  of  the  in- 
surance principle  to  the  hazard  of  unemployment.  Unem- 
ployment itself,  with  the  burden  it  has  thrown  on  individuals 
and  communities,  has  perhaps  made  us  more  open-minded 
toward  suggestions  for  relieving  it.  And  the  study,  discus- 
sion, reports,  hearings  that  have  followed  the  introduction 
of  unemployment  insurance  bills  in  legislatures  are  helping 
lift  the  question  out  of  the  fog  of  prejudice  to  a  level  where 
fact-finding  and  clear  thinking  are  possible.  Whether  or  not 
any  of  these  experimental  bills  are  enacted,  their  introduction 
has  served  a  useful  purpose.  At  this  writing,  a  number  of 
state  legislatures  are  still  in  session.  What  is  set  down  here 
must  be  considered  a  record  of  progress  and  not  of  final  action. 

A  bill  drafted  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  has  been  widely  used  in  framing  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  measures  introduced  the  past  winter.  The 
Association  draft,  entitled  An  Unemployment  Reserve  Act, 
requires  each  employer  to  pay  a  fixed  percentage  of  his  payroll 
into  a  mutual  unemployment  reserve  fund,  out  of  which 
workers,  laid  off  for  lack  of  work,  receive  a  limited  propor- 
tion of  their  wages  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Under  this 
plan  the  employes  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the  fund. 

In  Wisconsin,  two  bills  have  been  introduced,  both  of 
which  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  Huber  bill,  first 
introduced  in  1921.  Both  the  Nixon  and  the  Groves  bills  put 
the  full  burden  for  an  unemployment  reserve  on  employers 
and  both  provide  for  a  state  fund  in  which  contributions  are 
deposited.  The  Nixon  bill  provides  that  employers'  contribu- 
tions should  be  pooled  in  funds  by  industries,  that  the  rates 
of  contributions  should  be  fixed  on  insurance  principles, 
varying  from  industry  to  industry,  and  that  individual  em- 
ployers should  have  a  special  "experience  rating"  on  the  basis 
of  the  unemployment  records  of  their  own  plants.  In  con- 
trast, the  Groves  bill  provides  that  the  contributions  of  each 
employer  are  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  "employer's  account" 
to  be  used  only  to  pay  benefits  to  his  own  workers  and  never 
to  be  merged  with  any  other  employer's  account;  that  the 
rate  of  contribution  is  set  at  3^2  per  cent  of  the  payroll,  and 
that  if  an  employer's  account  reaches  an  amount  equal  to 
$80  for  each  employe  he  may  cease  all  contributions  so  long 
as  his  account  remains  above  this  figure.  The  Groves  bill 
differs  from  any  measure  proposed  elsewhere,  but  it  is  similar 
to  many  private  unemployment  compensation  plans,  such  as 
that  of  Dennison  and  the  joint  scheme  of  fourteen  employers 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  page  654). 

The  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor,  which  has 
always  supported  unemployment  insurance  legislation,  was 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  Nixon  bill  in  this 
session.  Both  the  Groves  and  the  Nixon  bills  are  still  before 
the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  at  this  writing.  Hearings 
have  been  closed  but  the  committee  has  not  yet  made  any 
report.  A  member  of  the  economics  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  writes  us: 

Although  some  employers  reacted  favorably  to  the  Groves  bill, 


most  of  the  manufacturers  who  appeared  before  the  Assembly 
committee  protested  against  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  at 
this  time  and  urged  the  creation  of  an  interim  committee. 
Several  employers  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  contributory 
plan  based  on  the  Groves  proposal  of  separate  accounts. 

In  Ohio,  a  bill  was  drafted  by  Marvin  C.  Harrison,  a 
Cleveland  attorney,  based  on  a  study  made  by  the  Consumers' 
League.  The  Harrison  bill  differs  widely  from  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  measure.  It  calls  for  a 
contribution  of  il/2  per  cent  of  his  wages  by  the  employe  and 
from  il/2  to  3  per  cent  of  his  payroll  by  the  employer, 
according  to  the  prevalence  of  unemployment  in  his  own 
plant.  This  bill  was  killed  in  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
state  Senate,  but  is  still  alive  in  the  Insurance  Committee  of 
the  House,  with  a  difference  of  opinion  among  both  friends 
and  opponents  as  to  whether  it  will  get  out  on  the  floor  during 
the  present  session.  Both  the  principle  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  the  provisions  of  the  Harrison  bill  have  been 
widely  discussed  in  the  Ohio  press,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween "dole"  and  "insurance"  has  been  emphasized  in  news 
stories,  editorials  and  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

In  Connecticut,  an  unemployment  insurance  bill  was  killed 
in  committee  but  a  measure  providing  for  an  investigating 
commission  is  still  pending.  Bills  have  also  been  introduced 
in  Maryland  and  in  Michigan,  where  they  were  promptly 
killed  in  committee,  and  in  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  where 
at  this  writing  no  action  on  them  has  been  taken. 

SEVERAL  measures  dealing  with  unemployment  insurance 
have  been  introduced  into  the  New  York  legislature. 
Most  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  Mastick-Steingut  bill 
which  is  in  all  essentials  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  measure.  The  hearing  on  the  Mastick-Steingut 
bill  was  so  largely  attended  that  it  had  to  be  moved  from  the 
committee  room  to  the  Assembly  chamber.  The  chief  oppo- 
sition has  come  from  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Organized  labor 
in  New  York  sponsors  a  bill  providing  for  a  commission  to 
study  the  whole  question  of  unemployment  insurance  and  its 
application  to  American  conditions. 

On  March  26  Governor  Roosevelt  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  legislature,  urging  such  a  temporary  commission : 

The  serious  unemployment  situation  which  has  stunned  the 
nation  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  brought  to  our  attention 
in  a  vivid  fashion  the  need  for  some  sort  of  relief  to  protect 
those  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work  but  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  find  employment.  This  form  of 
relief  should  not,  of  course,  take  the  shape  of  a  dole  in  any 
respect.  .  .  .  American  labor  seeks  no  charity  but  only  a  chance 
to  work  for  its  living.  The  relief  which  the  workers  of  the 
State  should  be  able  to  anticipate  when  engulfed  in  a  period  of 
industrial  depression  should  be  one  of  insurance  to  which  they 
themselves  have  in  a  large  part  contributed.  Each  industry 
itself  should  likewise  bear  a  part  of  the  premium  for  this  in- 
surance, and  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  its  own  citizens  and 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  widespread  hardship  of  these 
days,  should  at  least  supervise  its  operations. 

The  governor  urges  a  small  commission  of  "experts 
appointed  by  the  governor"  with  two  or  three  members 
"appointed  by  and  from  the  legislature"  to  report  to  the 
1932  legislature  "a  plan  for  accomplishing  some  kind  of 
scientific  unemployment  insurance." 


Board  or  Bored? 

By  GLADYS  E.  H.  HOSMER 


'T  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  serve  at  various  times  on  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  boards  and  committees. 
The  roster  of  them  is  almost  ludicrous.  It  includes 
that  of  a  well-known  woman's  college,  of  a  private  school, 
a  community  hospital,  a  village  library,  a  model  housing 
scheme,  the  local  Girl  Scout  organization,  a  town  Health 
Department,  and  a  conglomeration  of  sundry  women's  or- 
ganizations, and  civic  and  welfare  associations. 

My  reactions  to  attending  their  meetings  have  been  nearly 
as  varied  as  the  organizations  themselves.  Generally  speak- 
ing, I  have  come  away  from  a  session  either  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  morning  or  evening  well  and  constructively 
spent,  or  with  an  impatient  sense  of  an  equal  amount  of 
time  thoroughly  wasted.  I  can  identify  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  have  been  glad  that  I  have  participated  in  certain 
meetings. 

The  first  is  primarily  selfish,  and  depends  on  my  personal 
interest  in  a  subject,  my  desire  for  information  about  it, 
and  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from  feeling  that  I  am  in  touch 
with  current  endeavor. 

The  second  is  the  attraction  that  genuine  human  appeal 
in  an  object  has  for  me.  I  know  plenty  of  people,  however, 
with  an  economic  sense,  who  genuinely  like  the  financial 
aspects  of  almost  any  enterprise, — the  budget-making,  the 
investing  of  funds  and  the  balancing  of  accounts,  which  to 
many  others  of  us  are  as  dry  as  dust,  though  I  can  take  pride 
in  a  hospital  run  efficiently  at  a  per  capita  cost  that  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  average  for  an  institution  of  its  size  and 
facilities,  or  enjoy  arousing  community  interest  and  support 
in  a  "drive"  for  funds  for  a  cause  for  which  I  feel  enthusiasm. 

The  reason  that  has  the  most  weight  with  me  is  derived 
from  the  feeling  that  I  am  personally  of  some  service  in 
furthering  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  organized.  This 
usually  means  that  there  is  subcommittee  work  in  which  I 
may  bestir  myself  with  whatever  talent  or  initiative  I  may 
possess;  perhaps  I  am  given  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore a  legislative  committee,  or  perhaps  I  only  stick  stamps 
on  the  annual  appeal.  At  any  rate,  to  maintain  my  interest 
I  must  have  something  to  do. 

But  there  must  be  a  genuine  need  for  the  work;  it  must 
not  be  something  palpably  invented  for  the  occasion  to  sus- 
tain such  interest.  Most  of  us  have  gone  through  the  dis- 
couraging experience  of  being  asked  to  make  a  report  on  a 
survey  and,  having  devoted  as  much  time  and  gray  matter 
as  we  can  command  to  investigation  and  recommendation, 
have  seen  the  report  accepted  with  polite  thanks  and  then 
pigeonholed,  inadvertently  perhaps,  for  it  is  a  common 
failing  of  organizations  as  well  as  of  individuals  to  feel  that 
to  have  considered  a  matter  at  all  is  the  equivalent  of  having 
done  something  about  it.  Have  you  never  done  your  per- 
sonal accounts,  totaled  your  deficits  and  needless  extrava- 
gances, and  then  relapsed  into  a  feeling  of  complacency  and 
self-righteousness,  as  though,  by  merely  facing  the  facts,  you 
had  in  some  way  remedied  them? 

Lay  board  members  ordinarily  act  in  a  purely  adminis- 
trative capacity;  their  function  is  to  appoint  responsible 
professional  executives  and  hear  and  pass  upon  their  work. 
Women,  as  a  rule,  are  too  much  interested  in  minutiae  to  be 


content  to  do  this.  Several  years  ago  I  visited  a  famous 
English  hospital.  In  introducing  myself  to  the  matron  I 
said  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  lay  board  of  control  of  a 
small  hospital.  She  promptly  and  emphatically  remarked 
that  she  thanked  Heaven  that  she  had  been  spared  being 
connected  with  any  institution  that  had  women  on  the  board ; 
that  they  were  usually  women  who  were  failures  in  their 
homes,  and  were  interfering  and  trouble-making  in  affairs 
that  were  none  of  their  business !  In  spite  of  this  somewhat 
disconcerting  beginning,  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  I  enjoyed 
a  most  illuminating  and  thoroughly  helpful  visit,  which 
ended  with  a  gracious  invitation  to  tea.  But  I  know  what 
she  meant;  I  have  seen  conscientious  women  insist  upon 
arguing  long  and  seriously  with  harassed  hospital  superin- 
tendents over  the  relative  textures  and  washing  qualities  of 
cotton  bedspreads! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  boards  that 
give  their  individual  members  the  most  to  do  have  invariably 
the  most  regular  and  full  attendance  at  meetings. 

Another  requirement  for  holding  the  effort  and  attention 
of  some  people  is  the  capacity  for  development  in  the  object 
or  institution  for  which  they  are  working.  It  is  thrilling  to 
take  a  run-down  hospital  that  never  was  much  anyway,  and 
strive  to  bring  it,  against  financial  odds,  to  the  point  where 
it  can  be  placed  on  the  approved  list.  After  that  point  has 
been  reached,  to  listen  month  after  month  to  the  reports  of 
a  smoothly  running  institution, — to  how  many  x-ray  photo- 
graphs have  been  taken,  how  many  babies  born,  how  many 
institutional  deaths  have  occurred,  and  how  many  laboratory 
tests  made, — leaves  one  cold. 

THE  meetings  that  overcome  me  with  a  sense  of  boredom 
and  futility  are  those  that  present,  in.  addition  to  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  aspects  noted  above,  the  discouraging  spectacle 
of  a  presiding  officer  unfitted  for  his  or  her  task.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  may  be  so  unorganized  that  much  time  is 
consumed  in  irrelevant  discussion  which  sometimes  descends 
to  the  level  of  mere  chatty  gossip,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agenda  may  be  so  cut  and  dried  that  you  come  away  with  a 
steam-rollered  sensation,  wondering  why  you  need  ever  be 
called  at  all  to  register  your  affirming  vote.  Rarely,  oh 
rarely,  does  the  occasion  arise  when  you  experience  the  ex- 
hilaration of  being  a  conscientious  objector,  a  vehement  min- 
ority voice,  fighting  a  losing  battle,  a  chip  breasting  the  cur- 
rent of  adverse  opinion! 

When  asked  to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  board,  everyone 
should  ask  himself  a  series  of  questions: 

(i)  Have  I  time  to  attend  meetings  with  regularity?  In 
passing,  may  I  utter  a  paeon  of  praise  to  those  groups  sensible 
enough  to  waive  stated  meetings  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
business  to  warrant  holding  them. 

(2)  Have  I  time  and  enthusiasm  enough  to  do  my  part 
in  whatever  committee  or  special  work  I  may  be  asked  to  do? 
Nominating  committees  frequently  indulge  in  the  highly  im- 
moral practice  of  saying  to  prospective  candidates,  "Oh,  do 
say  you'll  serve!  You  really  won't  have  anything  to  do!" 
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(3)  Can  I  be  relied  upon  to  discharge  my  function  with 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility  that  I  would  feel  if  I  were 
being  paid  for  it? 

(4)  Am  I  willing  to  inquire  about  the  things  that  I  do 
not  think  are  going  as  they  ought,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
disagreeable,  instead  of  sitting  through  meetings  like  a  sulk- 
ing clam  and  then  "crabbing"  when  I  get  outside,  to  whom- 
ever will  listen? 

(5)  Am  I  willing  to  take  enough  trouble,  especially  if 
public  funds  or  funds  derived  from  public  contributions  are 
being  administered,   to  acquaint  myself  with   the  executive 
personnel  and  the  administrative  methods  employed,  and  the 
evidences  of   results  obtained? 

(6)  Is  the  organization  with  which  I  am  allying  myself 
filling  a  real  need,  or  is  it  duplicating  efforts  otherwise  made? 
Certain  volunteer  organizations  have  done  magnificent  pio- 
neer work  in  trail-blazing  for  later  public  effort;  witness 
the  kindergartens  of  the  country.     I  know  of  an  organiza- 
tion founded  a  long  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
the  higher  education  of  women;  today  its  members  perpetu- 
ate a  long  and  pleasant  association  by  devoting  their  funds 
and  emergencies  to  an  object  far  removed  from  their  original 
aim.    It  is  an  asset  to  know  when  your  job  is  finished.    The 
smoothness  of  the  demobilization  of  most  of  our  war-time 
emergency  bodies  was  admirable.    I  was  personally  as  ardent 
a  suffragist  as  ever  spoke  from  a  soapbox,  but  I  am  wholly 
out  of  sympathy  with  women's  parties  and  leagues  of  women 
voters,  for  like  the  majority  of  us,  I  considered  our  work 
accomplished  when  we  had  wiped  out  the  barrier  of  sex 
distinction. 

(7)  Can  I  accept  and  adjust  to  changes  and  innovations 
and   the   pruning   and   grafting  that   must   necessarily  take 
place  in  any  live  body,  gracefully,  and  with  good-natured 
tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  others?    Continuity  of  purpose 
and  effort  should  be  maintained,  but  never  at  the  price  of 
stagnation. 

I  sometimes  have  my  depressed  moments  when  I  feel  that 
in  this  over-organized  present  day  so  much  effort  and  energy 
is  expended  in  the  mere  machinery  of  organization,  that  the 
sum  of  accomplishment  is  hardly  worth  while,  and  I  recol- 
lect with  heartfelt  sympathy  the  remark  of  the  once  well- 
known  cartoon  character,  Rolls-Rosie:  "Why  does  Father 
bother  to  go  to  town  to  sit  on  a  Board,  when  there  are  so 
many  more  comfortable  chairs  at  home?" 


Mothers  and  Children  Last 

^"ONGRESS  closed  without  including  in  its  millions  of 
^^  appropriations  a  red  cent  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work  that  the  Children's  Bureau  used  to  do  under  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act  for  maternity  and  infancy.  For  two 
years  that  program  has  limped  along  without  federal  aid, 
while  bills  slumbered  in  committees  and  legislators  promised 
and  forgot.  Nineteen  of  the  richer  states  had  managed  to 
appropriate  funds  for  maternity  and  infancy  work  equal  to 
the  earlier  joint  grants  of  federal  and  state  governments. 
Twenty-six  states  had  been  unable  to  do  so.  In  the  face  of 
greater  need  than  before  during  the  current  depression  of 
both  industry  and  agriculture,  state  programs  this  year  will 
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have  to  be  cut  still  further.  Michigan,  for  example,  faces  a 
cut  of  $126,000  in  its  health  services,  in  which  the  state's 
work  for  mothers  and  children  will  have  to  share. 

FIRST  as  to  Congressional  responsibility.  On  January  10 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  10,  the  Senate  passed  the  Jones  bill  to 
restore  to  the  Bureau  the  appropriation  under  which  the 
maternity  and  infancy  work  had  formerly  been  done  (see 
The  Survey,  February  15,  page  544)..  It  shouted  down  an 
amendment  to  limit  authorization  for  the  appropriation  to 
five  years.  The  measure  went  to  the  House,  which  speedily 
set  a  hearing  for  January  20-22,  the  first  hearing  to  be  held 
on  this  subject  in  two  ye'ars. 

But  in  the  House  was  the  Jones-Cooper  bill  (see  The 
Survey,  January  15,  page  423)  which  proposed  a  five- 
year  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Children's  Bureau  to 
be  matched  by  the  states  for  maternity  and  infancy  work,  and 
added  authorization  for  appropriations  to  be  continued 
indefinitely  for  the  development  of  general  local  health 
services,  the  whole  to  be  administered  by  a  Federal  Health 
Coordinating  Board  with  the  surgeon-general  in  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman. 

This  was  the  bill  that  went  back  to  the  Senate,  with  the 
five-year  limitation  of  the  grant  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
amended  out.  The  amended  bill  still  carried  the  wholly  new 
features  of  the  county  health  work,  and  the  centering  of 
administration  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon-general  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  It  found  the  Senate  in 
the  final  hectic  throes  at  the  end  of  the  session.  In  common 
with  other  progressive  social  measures  it  ran  afoul  of 
Senator  Thomas'  filibuster  on  oil  legislation  and  did  not  come 
to  a  vote. 

The  Senate  had  passed  one  bill  to  continue  work  for 
mothers  and  children.  The  House  had  passed  another,  con- 
tinuing this  and  something  else.  Neither  became  law  and  the 
whole  matter  dropped  by  default. 

The  point  at  which  the  administration  enters  this  picture 
is  through  the  repeated  announcement  purporting  to  come 
from  official  sources,  that  this  Jones-Cooper  bill  was  the  only 
bill  on  this  subject  which  Mr.  Hoover  would  sign.  In  a 
message  to  Congress  in  February  1930  he  had  committed 
himself  strongly  to  the  principles  the  Jones-Cooper  bill  em- 
bodied: continuance  of  the  grant  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
for  a  limited  period,  and  correlation  with  the  work  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
local  health  units.  Secretary  Wilbur  has  been  energetic  in 
his  support  of  a  program  of  generalized  health  service  under 
the  Public  Health  Service,  rather  than  specialized  work 
through  the  Children's  Bureau.  With  one  amendment,  the 
Jones-Cooper  bill  was  acceptable  to  the  Children's  Bureau, 
which  was  anxious  to  have  the  work  go  on  in  some  way  (see 
The  Survey,  January  15).  Years  of  educational  work  on  the 
part  of  the  twelve  national  organizations  which  sponsored  the 
principles  of  the  Jones  bill  has  brought  a  certain  under- 
standing of  them,  even  in  Congress.  The  result  of  the  at- 
tempt to  ride  in  an  administration  policy  for  governmental 
reorganization  on  the  shoulders  of  an  appropriation  for  the 
welfare  of  women  and  children,  means  that  in  one  of  the 
most  trying  years  in  American  history  that  government  will 
do  nothing  at  all  to  cooperate  with  the  states — and  this  in  a 
year  when  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  mar- 
shalled the  social  workers  and  medical  services  of  the  country 
at  the  White  House  Conference  to  lay  down  a  great  program 
of  advance  in  the  nurture  of  child  life. 


The  Illinois  Prison  Riots 


By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


IN  1785  Jeremy  Bentham  started,  by  way  of  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Samuel 
Bentham,  an  architect,  who  had  been  engaged  to  build 
a  prison  in  Russia.  The  two  brothers  collaborated,  and 
presently  an  English  friend  of  Jeremy's  was  receiving  letters 
entitled  "Panopticon,  or  the  Inspection  House."  These  letters 
gave  the  plans  for  a  prison,  and  Jeremy  was  very  proud  of 
them.  He  thought  his  prison  the  last  word  in  modern  archi- 
tecture, and  he  believed  that  it  expressed  the  spirit  of  penal 
reform  already  made  famous  by  Beccaria  of  Italy. 

Then  the  great  English  philosopher  and  jurist  tried  to  get 
countries  to  build  panopticons.  One  after  another  they  re- 
fused. Everywhere  these  novel  and  original  plans  were  re- 
jected. Bentham 's  idea  was  to  put  all  the  cells  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle — to  have  a  circular  cell  house  (like  a  rail- 
road round  house),  with  the  men  living  in  little  rooms  or 
cells  just  inside  the  outside  wall,  so  that  the  cells  would  form 
a  perfect  circle  around  the  center  of  this  area.  The  cells,  of 
course,  faced  inward — and  an  inspector  or  guard  in  the 
center  could  see  directly  into  every  cell  in  the  place.  If  the 
right  proportions  were  used,  he  could  even  see  into  every 
corner  of  every  cell.  Now  build  a  shelter,  or  little  house,  for 
the  guard  in  the  center  and  you  have  a  perfect  prison.  The 
men  are  in  cells  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  from  which 
they  cannot  escape,  and  the  guard  (protected  himself)  can 
keep  a  deadly  eye  on  each  movement  of  every  man.  No  man 
can  cross  his  legs  without  being  observed.  Day  in  and  day 
out,  for  weeks  and  months,  he  is  under  the  direct  gaze  of  a 
keeper.  The  possible  effect  of  this  upon  morale  was  hardly 
considered — just  as  if  the  prisoners  were  gold  fish.  What 
arrangement  could  be  better  for  supervision — and  the  re- 
pression of  all  normal  impulses? 

But  governmental  authorities  somehow  seemed  to  be 
stubborn,  and  panopticons  were  not  built.  Efforts  were  made 
to  induce  both  Ireland  and  France  to  build  panopticons, 
without  avail.  England  considered  the  idea  for  a  long  while 
and  finally  rejected  it.  In  1811  a  committee  reported  ad- 
versely upon  it  in  New  York.  Not  even  in  Russia  was  a 
prison  of  this  design  ever  constructed,  for  just  then  war  broke 
out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  interest  in  prisons  went 
down.  Mr.  Bentham's  plans  were  laid  aside  by  history. 

In  1916-23  Illinois  built  a  prison  in  accordance  with 
Jeremy  Bentham's  plans.  There  it  stands  today,  four  miles 
from  the  old  prison  at  Joliet — at  a  place  called  Stateville. 

Two  weeks  ago  uproar  seized  this  institution.  One  of  the 
worst  prison  riots  in  recent  history  occurred.  Newspapers 
carried  the  story,  so  details  need  not  be  repeated  here.  A 
bloody  outbreak  at  the  old  prison  (Joliet)  a  few  days  before 
had  thrown  the  prisoners  at  Stateville  into  a  ferment.  Setting 
fire  to  the  factory  buildings  outside  their  cell  blocks,  they 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $400,000.  Three  companies  of 
the  national  guard,  150  state  highway  police  and  others  were 
rushed  to  quell  them.  Three  prisoners  were  shot. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  accuse  Jeremy  Bentham  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Stateville  riot.  It  would  be  too  much  to 


say  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  Stateville  prison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  animosity 
of  the  prisoners  at  both  prisons  seems  to  have  been  directed 
against  the  parole  practices  of  the  state.  This  is  strange,  for 
a  committee  headed  by  Andrew  A.  Bruce,  of  Northwestern 
University  Law  School,  carefully  studied  the  parole  system 
of  Illinois  three  years  ago  and  made  excellent  suggestions; 
it  was  beginning  to  be  understood  that  the  parole  procedure 
of  the  state  was  good.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  testimony  of  prisoners  that  their  object  was  to  make  a 
demonstration  against  discriminatory  and  unfair  parole 
practices.  "We  want  a  new  parole  board,"  they  said. 
Whether  a  new  parole  board  is  the  desired  thing,  or  the 
repeal  of  legislation  interfering  with  the  equitable  operation 
of  the  parole  system,  or  the  elimination  of  politics  from  parole 
decisions,  or  all  of  these  things,  will  probably  come  out  in 
the  legislative  investigation  that  is  now  under  way.  Anyway, 
the  prisoners  have  won  their  fight  in  so  far  as  directing 
attention  to  Illinois's  parole  procedure  is  concerned. 

IT  would  be  interesting  also  if  they  could  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  the  panopticon.  A  few 
further  words  about  that.  Illinois  does  nothing  by  halves — 
at  least  she  did  not  build  the  panopticon  by  halves.  With  sixty- 
seven  acres  on  which  to  build,  she  planned  eight  panopticons 
— that  is,  eight  circular  cell  blocks  of  the  description  already 
given,  all  to  be  inside  the  main  wall  of  the  enclosure.  Money 
or  enthusiasm  ran  out,  and  only  four  of  these  were  finished. 

But  Illinois  could  improve  on  Jeremy  Bentham.  She  did  so 
in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  she  built  cells  that  are 
modern  and  convenient  and  of  good  size.  Each  cell  has 
excellent  plumbing  and  the  inmate  can  control  the  ventila- 
tion. Each  cell  has  a  window  and  the  construction  is  such 
that  a  high  standard  of  sanitation  can  be  maintained. 

Invention  and  ingenuity  did  not  stop  there,  however.  You 
recall  that  the  guard  is  placed  in  the  direct  center  of  the 
circle  and  can  observe  the  movements  of  all  prisoners  all  of 
the  time.  Illinois  did  not  just  build  a  small  shelter  or  com- 
partment at  that  spot  for  the  guard  to  occupy;  she  built  a 
fort.  The  fort  has  to  be  high,  for  the  cells  at  the  circum- 
ference are  four  tiers  high,  and  so  the  guard  had  to  be  up  in 
the  air.  He  occupies  a  fortified  tower,  accessible  only  by  a 
staircase  on  the  inside.  From  this  tower  run  underground 
passages,  along  which  extra  guards  and  guns  can  be  rushed 
to  him  in  case  of  need.  Nor  is  that  all:  by  dexterous 
machinery  within  hand's  reach  he  can  raise  bullet-proof 
barricades  between  himself  and  the  prisoners ;  that  is,  he  can 
quickly  run  up  a  metal  shield  or  screen  to  protect  himself.  By 
such  means  does  Illinois  keep  abreast  with  modern  penology. 

"The  Panopticon  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  prison  history,"  wrote  Frederick 
Howard  Wines  thirty-five  years  ago.  He  reckoned  without 
the  wealthiest  state  in  the  middle-west.  Will  destruction  and 
bloodshed  call  attention  to  Illinois's  effort  to  catch  up  with 
Jeremy  Bentham? 
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Baby  Bandit 


By  WILLIAM  A.  McGRATH 


N  eight-column  head  in  the  morning  paper  blazoned 
the  exploits  of  Johnny  Brogan,  the  Baby  Bandit. 
Below  was  Johnny,  in  three  columns,  perched  on 
the  table  at  the  police  station,  freckled,  undersized,  game 
and  happy.  Two  hours  later  at  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Home  I  found  Johnny,  still  full  of  bravado  but  beginning 
to  be  slightly  bored.  No  audience  here  as  at  the  police  sta- 
tion where  officers,  reporters,  photographers  and  hangers-on 
had  crashed  the  gate  for  a  glimpse  of  the  day's  latest 
sensation. 

The  Detention  Home  was  different — grey  dull  walls  and 
serious  people  who  asked  dumb  questions,  insisted  on  his 
doing  silly  things  with  wooden  blocks  and  queer  pictures 
and  gave  him  no  chance  to  show  how  game  he  was.  Johnny 
missed  his  public. 

And  the  dumb  questions  had  so  little  to  do  with  Johnny! 
What  was  it  to  him  for  instance  that  his  father  and  mother 
had  come  to  New  York  as  young  immigrants,  had  met  and 
married  at  a  dance  hall,  and  then  gone  west  where  work 
was  more  plentiful !  With  increasing  boredom  Johnny 
sketched  in  the  little  house  where  he  and  the  eight  other 
little  Brogans  were  born  in  rapid  succession.  He  had  a  vivid 
memory  of  the  constant  lack  of  money  and  the  constant 
quarreling  about  it.  Then  came  the  Old  Man's  fight  with 
his  union,  and  after  that  there  was  no  money  to  scrap 
over  and  soon  no  little  house.  But  always  there  was  the 
drink. 

So  Johnny  just  got  sore  and  quit.  He  brightened  visibly 
as  his  story  became  more  personal.  He  already  had  his 
gang,  see,  the  Capone  Mob,  and  with  the  escape  from  home 
he  was  able  to  do  big  things  with  it.  Six  of  them,  baby 
bandits  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  set  up  a  really  classy  head- 
quarters in  a  vacant  apartment — no  rat-hole  dump  or  cellar 
for  them,  not  on  your  life.  All  sorts  of  built-in  contrivances 
with  food  filched  from  delicatessen  stores  and  pushcarts 
contributed  to  an  existence  more  comfortable  than  Leader 
Brogan  and  his  mates  had  ever  known.  A  considerate  util- 
ity company  had  even  left  a  telephone  book  from  which 
they  could  pick  names  and  addresses  for  their  next  jobs. 

The  first  step  in  a  job  was  to  send 
a  delegate  to  ring  the  doorbell.  If 
the  ring  was  answered  the  delegate 
tried  to  sell  a  subscription  to  the 
Daily  Bulletin  to  help  him  through 
school.  If  it  wasn't  answered  it 
was  clear  that  the  owners  were  ab- 
sent and  the  mob  then  descended  in 
force.  Skilful  use  of  the  jimmie  and 
they  were  all  inside,  ransacking  and 
rollicking,  picking  up  knickknacks 
and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends, 
usually  ending  with  a  grand  rough- 
house.  Johnny's  eyes  shone  with  re- 
membered excitement  as  he  recounted 


the  long  list  of  successful  getaways — then  hardened  as  he 
cursed  the  dumbbell  who  had  tried  to  sell  loot  to  a  plain- 
clothes  man,  who  had  squealed  when  arrested.  Johnny  had 
trained  him  better  than  that  and  the  defection  seriously 
irked  him. 

Parents  with  discipline  in  their  eye  claimed  the  other  Baby 
Bandits  from  the  police,  but  Johnny,  the  leader,  had  to  face 
the  music. 

At  first  it  was  grand.  For  two  joyous  days  Johnny  jour- 
neyed about  the  city  with  police  officers  identifying  the  houses 
he  had  robbed.  Police  officers  were  regular  fellows.  They 
laughed  when  you  cussed.  Geze,  it  was  funny  to  see  the 
people  jump  out  of  the  way  of  the  high-powered  police  car 
as  it  charged  through  the  streets!  Johnny  grinned  tolerantly 
before  the  rage  of  his  victims.  Do  you  wonder  that  life  in 
the  Detention  Home,  where  he  wasn't  even  allowed  to  see 
the  newspapers,  was  a  deadly  bore? 

WELL,  we  got  to  work  on  Johnny.  Psychiatrist,  psy- 
chologist, doctor,  social  worker  and  probation  officer 
all  reported  complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  examina- 
tions. Then  came  the  case  conference — rebuild  the  family, 
provide  a  wholesome  recreational  program,  correct  physical 
defects,  change  the  school — and  presently  Johnny  was  re- 
turned to  his  parents. 

In  two  weeks  he  was  back  in  the  Detention  Home  charged 
with  organizing  another  gang  and  launching  another  series 
of  burglaries.  More  case  conferences,  shot  through  with  un- 
willingness to  recognize  limitations  in  molding  human  ac- 
tions. Then  another  court  hearing  for  Johnny  and  this  time 
a  foster-home  placement.  Then  silence. 

Two  years  and  we  find  Johnny  marching  down  the  aisle 
of  the  parish  church,  blue  suit,  white  shirt,  hands  clasped  to 
receive  the  sacraments.  Brogan  the  father  has  squared  his 
fight  with  the  union  and  is  at  work  and  off  drink.  The 
fights  at  home  are  now  just  normal  and  healthy — a  75  per 
cent  improvement  in  home  conditions  and  a  98  per  cent  im- 
provement in  Johnny. 

What  happened  in  those  two  years  to  change  Johnny? 
Where  did  our  case-conference  de- 
cisions come  in?  It's  hard  to  tell. 
One  worker  and  another  went  away 
or  changed  jobs.  Their  successors 
found  heavy  case  loads  and  problems 
more  pressing  than  those  of  the  qui- 
escent Brogans.  What  measure  or 
combination  of  measures  was  effect- 
ive in  influencing  the  change?  How 
is  the  change  in  personality,  behavior 
and  family  life  measured  ?  Have  we 
any  testing  methods,  or  do  people 
just  naturally  change? 

The   Brogans   give  the  credit   to 
St.  Therese,  the  Little  Flower. 


Courtesy  National  Probation  Association 
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THE    SURVEY 


April  15,  1931 


Organized  from  Within 

^  I  SHE  group  of  public-welfare  officials  who  came  together  in 
•*•  Boston  last  June  and  agreed  that  they  needed  an  organiza- 
tion of  their  own,  will,  as  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Welfare  Officials,  hold  their  first  annual  meeting  in  June  in 
connection  with  the  National  Conference  in  Minneapolis.  The 
continuing  expansion  of  public-welfare  work,  federal,  state, 
county  and  municipal,  requires,  the  new  Association  believes, 
an  active  body  to  promote  better  understanding  of  public-wel- 
fare work,  to  develop  standards  of  legislation  and  administra- 
tive practice,  and  to  standardize  and  define  positions  that  re- 
quire professional  training.  Three  committees  will  submit 
reports  for  discussion  at  Minneapolis.  They  will  be  concerned 
with  developing  and  protecting  professional  standards,  with 
reports  and  statistics  and  with  uniform  settlement  laws  and 
interstate  problems.  Leroy  A.  Halbert,  director  of  state  institu- 
tions of  Rhode  Island,  is  the  president  of  the  Association, 
and  Marietta  Stevenson  of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  is  the  secretary. 

The  Years  Bring  Changes 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  a  veteran  in  its 
field,    has    turned   over    a   new   page    in   its    history.     For 


•*• 


seventy-eight  years  the  Society  has  placed  children  in  free  homes 
and  for  adoption  all  over  the  country.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  children  have  been  so  placed,  great  numbers  of  them 
in  the  Middle  West.  Three  years  ago  when  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
came  to  the  Society  as  executive  director  the  policy  was  dras- 
tically changed.  Children  were  taken  only  from  the  metro- 
politan district  and  placements  in  distant  states  were  entirely 
discontinued.  The  Society  has  now  modified  its  policy  further 
and  has  organized  all  its  placement  work  into  a  Department  of 
Foster  Home  Care  under  the  direction  of  Helen  D.  Cole.  This 
department,  under  another  name  and  on  a  small  scale,  has  been 
in  existence  for  seven  years.  It  has  now  been  expanded  to 
a  capacity  of  a  thousand  children  with  a  staff  of  fifty  workers. 
An  executive  board  will  determine  policies  and  a  committee 
of  laymen  and  social  workers,  headed  by  Henry  W.  Thurston, 
will  function  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Case  Work  Shifts  Its  Load 

1LTARD  pressed  by  the  emergency  conditions  of  the  past 
•*•  •*•  winter,  family  societies  here  and  there  over  the  country 
have  adopted  expedients  for  protecting  their  standards  of  reg- 
ular work  while  meeting  the  enormous  responsibilities  that  the 
unemployment  situation  has  thrust  upon  them.  Methods  have 
been  developed  by  trial  and  error,  but  procedures  have  been 
carefully  watched  with  the  hope  that  permanent  values  may 
emerge.  Philadelphia  has  endeavored  to  separate  emergency  calls 
entirely  from  the  regular  responsibilities  of  the  Family  Society. 
Eight  emergency  offices  are  operating,  staffed  largely  with  work- 
ers from  the  Society,  where  simplified  record  forms  and  simpli- 


fied procedures  are  used  witl.  no  effort  to  treat  all  applicants 
with  case-work  methodology.  Meantime  the  Society  carries 
on  its  regular  case  work,  a  heavy  load,  in  its  various  districts. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  has  an 
emergency  application  bureau  which  handles  all  unemployment 
cases  on  a  disaster  relief  basis  with  special  record  forms  and 
with  efforts  limited  to  immediate  difficulties.  If  unusual  prob- 
lems are  revealed  by  the  first  interview  or  by  the  single  routine 
home  visit  the  client  is  referred  to  the  district  office  for  regular 
case-work  treatment.  The  Jewish  Social  Service  Association  of 
New  York  has  set  up  a  special  office  in  the  Bronx  for  handling 
unemployment  applications  on  a  modified  case-work  basis.  When 
problems  other  than  unemployment  show  themselves  the  appli- 
cant is  offered  the  additional  case-work  service  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  decides  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  will  accept  it. 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  the  case  workers  in  the  eight  district  offices 
of  the  Family  Service  Society  conserve  time  and  energy  by 
working  in  couples.  One  member  of  the  team  remains  in  the 
office  for  interviewing,  planning  and  record  writing  while  her 
partner  covers  the  district,  visiting  and  keeping  up  contacts. 

For  the  Blind  of  the  World 

'XTT'ORLD-WIDE  work  for  the  blind,  its  present  status  and 
'  its  future  hopes,  will  be  reviewed  at  the  conference  of 
international  leaders  which  opens  in  New  York  on  April  14. 
The  Conference  has  been  organized  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  oi 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Representatives  of  thirty  foreign  countries  will  partici- 
pate with  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  sending 
the  largest  delegations.  The  number  of  American  delegates 
has  been  restricted  in  order  to  avoid  numerical  overshadowing 
of  the  foreign  guests.  The  four-day  program  calls  for  papers 
and  general  discussion  at  morning  sessions,  visits  to  local  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  in  the  afternoons  and  round  table  gatherings 
in  the  evenings.  Day-by-day  topics  are  Education,  Employ- 
ment, Technical  Aids  and  Provisions,  and  Social  Services.  At 
the  close  of  the  formal  program  the  foreign  delegates  will  be 
escorted  on  a  nine-day  tour  to  Washington,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia to  visit  representative  institutions  and  agencies  for  the 
blind.  On  their  return  to  New  York  on  April  29  they  will 
reconvene  for  two  days  to  receive  committee  reports  and  to 
evaluate  findings. 

What  Is  a  Nursery  Child  Made  Of? 

WHAT,  why  and,  more  particularly,  who  is  the  nursery 
child  will  be  revealed,  it  is  hoped,  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
search project  recently  undertaken  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Day  Nurseries.  The  social  horizon  of  day  nurseries  has 
widened  of  late  and  nurseries  no  longer  conceive  their  respon- 
sibility ended  when  they  have  supplied  a  pleasant  parking  place 
for  the  children  of  working  mothers.  Little  by  little  the  nursery, 
in  furthering  the  interest  of  the  child,  has  been  obliged  to  go 
back  to  its  family  situation,  and  little 
by  little  questions  have  emerged  that 
strike  at  the  roots  of  many  old  estab- 
lished nursery  policies.  Should  nur- 
sery service  be  extended  to  families 
with  able-bodied  fathers?  Should  it 
be  given  during  temporary  emergen- 
cies? Should  it  be  refused  for  babies 
under  a  year?  Should  it  be  refused 
when  the  care  of  the  children  costs 
the  nursery  more  than  the  mother  can 
earn?  To  find  the  answer  to  these 
and  many  other  questions  the  Na- 
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tional  Federation  is  making  a  study  of  the  intake  of  a  large 
group  of  the  most  progressive  nurseries  which  have  case  work- 
ers on  their  staff.  Each  cooperating  nursery  is  collecting  com- 
parable data  on  applications  over  a  period  of  three  months,  the 
information  covering  the  whole  economic,  social  and  health 
background  of  the  family  and  its  contacts  with  social  agencies, 
as  well  as  the  case  worker's  estimate  of  the  place  of  nursery 
service  in  the  whole  picture.  The  data  will  be  collated  and 
interpreted  by  Helen  Hart,  the  Federation's  research  secretary. 

Landlords  Are  Human 

FROM  being  the  villains  of  the  piece  the  landlords  of  the 
New  York  tenements  are  beginning  to  take  on  a  few 
aspects  of  heroism.  With  unpaid  rents  steadily  accumulating 
the  landlords,  so  the  social  agencies  report,  are  showing  them- 
selves generally  lenient  and  much  more  patient  than  in  ordinary 
years.  This  patience  is  dictated  in  part  perhaps  by  the  fact  that 
they  prefer  to  take  a  chance  on  collecting  arrears  when  times 
are  better  than  on  dispossessing  the  present  tenants  and  having 
empty  apartments  on  their  hands.  The  number  of  eviction 
warrants  issued  in  the  city  has  risen  steadily  during  the  de- 
pression, but  actual  physical  evictions  average  only  about  150 
a  month.  In  many  cases  landlords  take  every  legal  step  neces- 
sary to  an  eviction  but  stop  short  of  putting  the  tenant  on  the 
street.  The  Mayors'  Committee,  which  as  a  last  resort  steps 
in  and  pacifies  the  landlord,  handled  some  4800  cases  in  Feb- 
ruary alone.  Seizure  of  furniture  for  unpaid  installments  is 
another  cloud  that  hangs  low  over  the  tenements,  but  here  too, 
while  threats  have  been  many,  actual  seizures  have  been  few. 
An  occasional  harrowing  tale  of  hardship  is  heard.  A  Henry 
Street  nurse  called  on  a  sick  child  to  find  the  three-room  flat, 
comfortably  furnished  only  the  night  before,  stripped  of  every 
stick  of  furniture.  The  mattress  on  which  the  sick  child  lay 
was  the  only  thing  left. 

Women  Must  Live 

WHEN  the  high  wave  of  unemployment  swept  over  the 
uties  last  fall  the  first  work  of  the  rescue  squads  was 
with  family  men.  A  few  women  were  pulled  into  the  lifeboats 
of  made  work,  but  at  that  time  their  distress  did  not  seem  as 
general  as  that  of  the  men.  But  as  the  winter  wore  on  the 
plight  of  the  women  became  acute  and  special  measures  had  to 
be  devised  for  their  assistance.  In  many  cities  this  has  taken 
the  form  of  sewing  rooms,  but  in  others  it  has  been  necessary 
to  organize  relief  on  a  larger  scale. 

San  Francisco  started  in  the  fall  to  place  unemployed  women 
as  well  as  men  in  its  made-work  program.  But  when  city  funds 
dried  up  early  in  the  year  this  was  changed.  Women  have  con- 
tinued to  register  however  and  are  placed  in  jobs  as  rapidly  as 
funds  are  available.  San  Francisco  is  now  gathering  money  to 
finance  a  salvage  station  for  used  clothing  where  women,  paid 
$12  for  a  three-day  week,  will  put  the  garments  in  order. 

When  New  York  raised  its  eight-million-dollar  work-relief 
fund  in  November  it  took  account  only  of  heads  of  families, 
presumably  male.  Only  a  few  hundred  women,  all  with  de- 
pendents, were  placed.  The  unattached  woman,  the  girl  on  her 
own,  were  out  of  luck.  New  York  has  an  army  of  women 
clerical  workers  on  whom  the  unemployment  situation  has  borne 
heavily.  Their  resources  exhausted,  they  turned  to  girls'  work 
agencies  for  assistance.  Under  increasing  pressure  these  agen- 
cies enlisted  Mrs.  August  Belmont  and  other  prominent  women 
to  raise  a  special  work-relief  fund  of  $350,000  for  girls  and 
women  entirely  dependent  on  themselves  and  living  apart  from 
their  families.  The  fund  is  handled  by  the  Emergency  Work 
Bureau  which  places  the  girls  in  non-commercial  jobs,  chiefly 
clerical  work,  with  a  weekly  wage  of  $18. 


Hearts  in  School  and  at  Work 

IN  a  ten-year  report  of  the  Cardiac  Vocational  Service  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  Margaret 
Brown  summarizes  findings  as  to  the  effects  of  school  and  indus- 
try on  young  people  with  heart  disease.  The  majority  in  both 
the  school  group  (477  cases)  and  the  working  group  (395  cases) 
were  classified  as  cardiac  types  I  or  I  LA,  that  is,  as  persons 
with  organic  heart  disease  who  are  able  to  carry  on  ordinary 
physical  activity  or  slightly  limited  activity  without  discomfort. 
The  school  children  were  found  to  be  distributed  among  all 
types  of  public  schools  and  in  most  of  the  courses  offered  in 
those  schools;  very  few  were  excused  from  the  prescribed  cur- 
ricula and  only  a  small  number  dropped  behind  their  classes 
because  of  prolonged  absence  due  to  illness.  The  only  trade 
training  from  which  they  were  excluded  were  automobile  me- 
chanics, sheet-metal  work  and  plumbing;  among  the  professions 
they  were  excluded  only  from  teaching,  and  that  because  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  does  not  grant  a  teacher's 
license  to  applicants  with  heart  disease.  All  were  excused  from 
competitive  games,  but  with  few  exceptions  they  were  not  ex- 
cused from  other  gymnastic  activities.  Absence  due  to  illness 
averaged  11.4  days  a  year.  "The  results  indicate,"  the  report 
declares,  "that  most  children  who  have  organic  heart  disease 
with  satisfactory  functional  ability,  are  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools  both  as  to  curricula  and  physical  activities" 
and  substantiates  the  conclusions  of  earlier  studies  that  such 
children  do  not  need  segregated  classes.  Vocational  guidance 
can  be  administered  adequately  through  the  regular  vocational 
counselors,  provided  that  periodic  medical  reports  are  submitted 
by  physicians  or  clinics  and  other  pertinent  information  made 
available.  Study  of  the  young  workers  showed  that  these  per- 
sons with  heart  disease  were  getting  along  satisfactorily  in  a 
wide  variety  of  occupations;  that  those  on  jobs  classed  as  "very 
light"  or  "light"  lost  only  an  average  of  14.1  days  a  year  from 
illness;  and  that  those  classed  as  I  and  IIA  on  the  cardiac 
rating  got  along  better  than  the  rest. 

Eat  Your  Sunshine  in  Bread 

BREAD  with  sunshine  in  it  may  become  an  advertising  slogan 
through  an  arrangement  recently  completed  between  the 
Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation,  the  Toronto  Paedi- 
atric  Research  Foundation  and  the  General  Baking  Company. 
The  first  holds  the  basic  patents  on  methods  of  incorporating 
Vitamin  D  in  food  products,  while  the  second  has  evolved  a 
means  of  supplying  it  in  bread  without  alteration  in  taste  or 
appearance.  It  is  declared  that  two  slices  a  meal  of  the  new 
bread  will  provide  the  amount  of  Vitamin  D  needed,  but  lack- 
ing, in  most  diets ;  while  two  hundred  slices  a  meal,  if  one 
wants  them,  will  not  supply  too  much.  The  General  Baking 
Company  will  start  making  the  product  in  Boston,  and  extend 
it  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  bakeries  throughout  the  country. 
Though  it  is  announced  that  there  will  be  no  higher  price  to 
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the  consumer,  a  small  royalty  on  each  loaf,  probably  amounting 
to  very  large  aggregate  sums  a  year,  will  be  paid  to  the  two 
foundations,  which  of  course  are  non-profit-making  institutions, 
and  will  turn  the  money  back  into  further  research  and  child 
welfare  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Vitamin  D,  recog- 
nized in  1922  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  at  Johns  Hopkins,  is 
valuable  for  the  construction  of  sound  bones  and  teeth  and  the 
development  of  resistance  to  disease.  One  of  its  chief  sources 
is  sunlight  and  hence  its  supply  is  likely  to  be  limited  in  smoky 
cities  and  in  winter,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  other  meas- 
ures, usually  cod  liver  oil. 

Motherhood  and  Factory  Work 

A  GERMAN  report  recently  summarized  by  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau,  considers  the  experience  of  3000  moth- 
ers, factory  workers  and  housewives,  and  7700  children.  It  was 
found  that  the  babies  of  mothers  who  worked  in  factories 
throughout  their  pregnancy  were  lighter  in  weight  than  those 
of  mothers  who  stayed  at  home ;  and  as  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  the  two  groups  of  mothers  was  the  same,  the  differ- 
ence was  considered  due  to  the  employment  of  the  mother.  In- 
fant mortality  was  nearly  25  per  cent  higher  among  the  chil- 
dren of  factory-working  mothers,  and  especially  high  at  the 
seventh  week  when  usually  the  mother  returns  to  work  and 
stops  nursing  the  child.  Stillbirths  also  were  more  common. 
The  investigation  was  made  by  officials  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  aided  by  physicians  and  welfare  workers  connected  with 
the  health  centers.  The  investigation  took  place  in  the  Rhine- 
land,  where  economic  conditions  are  more  favorable  and  infant 
and  maternity  welfare  work  better  organized  than  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  Other  cities,  the  authors  believe,  would 
show  even  more  deleterious  effects  of  factory  work  on  the  health 
of  mothers  and  children.  The  report  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  health  centers  and  better  finan- 
cial provision  for  the  working  mother  to  enable  her  to  remain 
at  home  the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy  and  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  child's  infancy. 

On  the  County  Health  Front 

A  SILVER  lining  to  drouth  appears  in  the  announcement  by 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Abercrombie,  state  commissioner  of  health 
of  Georgia,  that  three  full-time  health  units  are  to  be  estab- 
lished with  federal  drouth  relief  funds.  Two  will  comprise  a 
group  of  two  or  three  counties  apiece;  the  third  will  be  a  fly- 
ing squadron  to  be  dispatched  to  parts  of  the  state  where  there 
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is  no  organized  health  work.  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa,  has 
organized  the  first  county  health  unit  in  that  state  under  a  new 
law.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carl  F.  Gordon,  assistant 
professor  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine,  the  unit  will  take  over 
Red  Cross  and  social  service  work  and  the  duties  of  city  phy- 
sician, milk  inspector  and  school  nurses.  It  will  serve  also  as 
a  training  school  for  physicians  desiring  instruction  in  public 
health  work,  and  an  extension  department  of  the  state  univer- 
sity, although  the  classroom  work  will  be  done  in  Iowa  City. 
In  Michigan  the  Children's  Fund,  established  by  Senator  James 
Couzens,  has  recently  inaugurated  two  new  four-county  health 
units,  making  four  units  in  all  which  cover  sixteen  northern 
counties  of  the  lower  peninsula.  California  now  numbers  its 
county  units  at  fourteen,  with  two  more  probably  in  sight. 
New  York's  new  bill  for  health  organization  is  discussed  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Not  many  states,  however,  can  come  up  to  the  showing  that 
West  Virginia  presents  on  the  accompanying  map:  in  1921  one 
county  of  26,000  population  with  full-time  health  service;  in 
1931,  sixteen  counties,  comprising  863,000  people  or  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  state,  while  eight  other  counties  have 
full-time  public  health  nursing  service.  In  the  two  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1930,  these  units  gave  approximately  137,000  phy- 
sical examinations ;  39,000  treatments  for  venereal  disease ;  and 
immunizations  for  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox  num- 
bering 53,000,  61,000,  and  44,000  respectively,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  educational  talks  and  literature,  home  visits,  activ- 
ities in  controlling  communicable  disease  and  the  like. 

Spring  Days 

MAY  DAY  has  become  almost  self-registering;  but  if  you 
still  need  to  know  what,  why  and  how  the  promotion  of 
child  health  through  that  celebration,  write  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

To  make  Mothers'  Day  (May  10)  of  lasting  concern  to 
more  than  the  florists,  the  confectioners,  and  the  sentimentalists, 
the  Maternity  Center  Association  in  New  York  (576  Madison 
Avenue)  is  organizing  a  nation-wide  appeal  for  adequate  mater- 
nity care  for  American  mothers.  For  posters,  leaflets,  adver- 
tisements, publicity  facts  and  other  data,  consult  the  Association. 

Two  days  later,  May  12,  comes  the  annual  observance  of 
National  Hospital  Day,  calling  to  mind  the  services  and  needs 
of  the  720,000  patients  in  hospitals  as  you  read  this  minute,  the 
700,000  hospital  workers  caring  for  them,  and  besides  these, 
97,000  staff  physicians  and  70,000  board  members.  A  leaflet 
may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
1 8  East  Division  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  V.N.  Teaches  the  Student 

THE  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  one  of  the  longest  visiting-nurse  histories  in  the  country 
to  its  credit,  has  formed  a  "pediatric  affiliation"  with  two  of 
the  hospitals  in  the  city  to  supplement  their  training  of  student 
nurses  in  the  care  of  children.  At  the  present  time  the  hospital 
experience  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education.  The  Associa- 
tion gives  a  six  weeks'  course  to  groups  of  fourteen  students  at 
a  time,  consisting  of  about  eight  days  of  observation  in  the 
homes  with  staff  nurses,  classes  and  demonstrations  in  the  care 
of  sick  Children  in  the  home,  and  health  supervision  of  infants 
and  preschool  children.  Time  is  given  for  reference  reading 
and  for  excursions  to  various  health  agencies  interested  in  work 
with  children.  The  remaining  time  is  given  to  actual  field  ex- 
perience and  to  case  study  of  family  health  problems. 
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Washington's  Chest  Expansion 

PRECEDENTS  went  overboard  when  the  Community  Chest 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  organized  its  1931  campaign.  For 
the  first  time  the  public  schools  and  the  government  depart- 
ments and  offices — this  last  by  special  dispensation  from  Presi- 
dent Hoover — were  opened  for  organized  solicitation.  The 
schools  alone,  where  solicitation  was  carried  through  by  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  yielded  $15,719,  while  federal 
employes,  who  organized  their  own  solicitation,  contributed 
$536.986,  topping  their  original  quota  by  $187,00x3.  The  gov- 
ernment unit  produced  62,842  individual  subscribers.  At  the 
last  minute,  just  as  the  Chest  was  on  the  brink  of  its  campaign, 
it  tacked  on  an  additional  $100,000  to  cover  the  District  of 
Columbia  quota  for  Red  Cross  drought  relief,  thus  raising  its 
goal  to  $1,950,154.  The  campaign  ended  with  total  subscrip- 
tions of  $2,003,000,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent  over  1930.  The 
number  of  givers  increased  from  68,000  in  1930  to  118,655,  a 
gain  of  more  than  70  per  cent. 

"The  campaign,"  says  Elwood  Street,  director  of  the  Chest, 
"had  many  features  of  organization  not  previously  used.  Its 
fundamental  points  were  the  participation  of  all  groups  in  the 
community;  detailed  organization  down  to  the  last  business 
establishment,  office  and  residential  block,  and  convenient  ar- 
rangements for  installment  payments  through  the  banks  of  the 
District — all  this  backed  up  by  pressure  on  the  community 
sense  of  responsibility  for  meeting  the  social  situation  caused 
by  economic  depression." 

Indian  Progress 

T  TNDER  the  title  of  Progress  in  Indian  Affairs,  Matthew 
^  K.  Sniffin,  secretary  of  the  long-established  Indian  Rights 
Association,  has  issued  what  might  be  called  an  interim  ap- 
praisal of  the  first  twenty  months  of  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  Commissioner  Charles  J.  Rhoads 
and  Associate  Commissioner  J.  Henry  Scattergood.  Enthusi- 
astic friends  of  the  Indians  have  often  forgotten  that  a  bureau- 
cratic organization  cannot  be  changed  overnight  into  an  agency 
of  quick  reform,  and  that  the  Indians  themselves  cannot  tra- 
verse in  one  generation  the  trail  that  has  taken  white  men  cen- 
turies. Messrs.  Rhoads  and  Scattergood  have  had  to  work  out 
their  changes  one  at  a  time,  beginning  where  need  was  greatest. 
Using  the  Meriam  Survey,  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research,  as  a  measuring-rod,  Mr.  Sniffin  points  out 
that  they  began  with  the  things  which  had  to  do  with  the  In- 
dians as  backward  and  underprivileged  humans — poor,  sick,  un- 
trained. Their  reorganization  of  education  under  W.  Carson 
Ryan,  Jr.,  formerly  professor  of  education  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, will  be  described  by  Mr.  Meriam  in  a  later  issue  of  The 
Survey.  Ten  hospitals  have  been  built,  rebuilt  or  begun  and 
six  more  will  be  added  next  year.  There  are  now  144  full- 
time  physicians,  350  hospital  and  field  nurses,  and  one  of  the 
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notable  results  is  the  breaking  down  of  the  fear  which  has  kept 
Indians  from  going  to  a  hospital  "even  though  desperately  ill." 
There  has  been  a  25  per  cent  turn-over  of  personnel,  with  re- 
tirements under  the  new  retirement  act,  promotion  from  the 
ranks,  new  appointments  under  civil  service  rules  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  personnel  officer,  Robert  T.  Lansdale,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Administrative 
procedure  has  been  simplified;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
Washington  to  pass  on  every  request  by  an  Indian  to  draw  his 
own  money  out  of  the  agency  fund  and  the  men  who  write  let- 
ters can  sign  and  mail  them  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
Bureau  for  the  official  signature  of  the  commissioner  or  his 
deputy. 

Most  outstanding  achievement  of  all  is  the  new  appropri- 
ation which  will  go  into  effect  on  July  I — $28,184,596  against 
the  former  $14,991,485  (1928),  or  almost  exactly  the  doubled 
appropriation  which  the  Meriam  report  recommended.  This 
will  provide  37.8  cents  a  day  against  the  former  n  cents  for 
food  for  each  pupil;  $40  a  year  against  the  former  $22  for 
clothes. 

Mr.  Sniffin  hopes  that  the  commissioners  "will  continue  in 
their  reconstruction  work  until  the  entire  Indian  Service  is 
brought  to  the  standard  set  forth  in  the  Meriam  Report."  The 
complexity  of  the  task  is  seldom  understood  by  outsiders.  "These 
340,541  Indians  live  in  two  hundred  reservations  or  communi- 
ties scattered  over  twenty-six  states  (mostly  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River),  speak  sixty  different  languages,  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  and  are  affected  by  numerous  separate 
treaties  and  laws." 

Community  Life  in  Radburn 

\  NEW  interpretation  of  Radburn  is  suggested  by  the  City 
•**•  Housing  Corporation,  the  parent  of  this  young  but  well- 
known  infant.  Radburn,  they  tell  us,  is  "a  town  for  the  motor 
age"  not  only  because  of  its  unique  street  system — familiar  to 
all  Survey  readers,  but  because  of  the  active  community  life 
which  has  been  developed  during  its  short  existence  of  a  year 
and  a  half  on  the  premises,  whereby  one  can  escape  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  motor  age.  The  achievement  of  real  community 
life  along  recreational,  educational  and  health  lines  is  a  fact 
of  equal  importance  with  the  physical  layout  of  the  town  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sponsors  of  Radburn.  In  addition  to  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation  provided  by  the  ample  parks  and  playgrounds 
— which  are  an  integral  feature  of  the  city  plan — a  variegated 
program  of  activities  has  been  developed  in  response  to  a  spon- 
taneous demand  from  the  residents,  by  the  Radburn  Association 
(made  up  of  officials  of  the  City  Housing  Corporation  and  pub- 
lic spirited  residents)  in  cooperation  with  the  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation. Sixteen  different  activities  for  children  and  some  twenty 
for  adults  are  being  enthusiastically  participated  in  by  the  major- 
ity of  residents.  Basket-ball,  baseball,  boxing,  swimming,  dra- 
matics, archery,  chess  matches,  dancing  are  among  the  most  pop- 
ular. The  kindergarten  and  nursery  school  are  a  boon  to  moth- 
ers and  small  children  alike,  while  the  public  school  built  at 
at  cost  of  $125,000  takes  care  of  the  children  of  elementary 
school  age.  For  the  grown-ups,  classes  in  child  study,  cooking, 
dietetics,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  garden  clubs,  and  the 
forum  offer  opportunities  for  education  and  community  con- 
tacts at  the  same  time. 

In  short  in  its  infancy  Radburn  has  learned  a  lesson  the  im- 
portance of  which  many  older  communities  fail  to  recognize — 
that  is,  that  good  houses  alone  do  not  make  a  community,  but 
that  common  interests  and  associations  are  essential.  Another 
important  principle  at  Radburn  is  that  a  real  community  can- 
not be  too  large.  Today  Radburn  numbers  one  thousand  in- 
habitants; as  new  areas  are  developed  it  is  hoped  that  additional 
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citizens'  associations  will  come  into  being,  each  additional 
school  district  to  constitute  a  neighborhood  with  a  community 
program  of  its  own. 

Better  Late  Than  Never 

AXTHILE  many  cities  hold  official  debates  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  preserving  or  restoring  their  lost  waterfronts 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  has  successfully  settled  its  problem 
in  very  definite  terms.  The  last  one  thousand  feet  of  beach- 
front land  privately  owned  will  shortly  become  city  property, 
a  bond  issue  of  $200,000  having  been  authorized  to  purchase 
it.  This  move  by  a  five-to-one  vote  terminates  a  campaign  of 
many  years  looking  toward  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  its 
entire  two  miles  of  waterfront.  Albeit  $200,000  is  more  than 
two  hundred  times  the  amount  for  which  a  city  administration 
of  bygone  days  sold  this  same  strip  to  private  interests,  yet  it 
is  not  a  fraction  of  the  price  many  cities  are  paying  today  for 
comparable  waterfront  property.  Santa  Barbara  is  still  acting 
in  time.  The  moral  of  these  last  two  statements  is  significant 
— and  obvious.  But  merely  to  purchase  the  waterfront  is  not 
sufficient.  Plans  are  therefore  being  made  to  preserve  its 
beauty  unspoiled  for  the  automobilist  who  may  simply  look  at 
it  as  he  speeds  by  on  the  boulevard  behind,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  desire  to  enjoy  more  actively  the  advantages  of  the  sandy 
beach.  A  first  step  toward  this  end  is  the  prohibition  of  hot- 
dog  stands  and  other  structures  on  the  intervening  property. 
Another  lesson  that  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  other  com- 
munities. 

The  Amalgamated  Scores  Again 

A  NEW  honor  has  come  to  the  Amalgamated  Dwellings  at 
•**•  504  Grand  Street,  New  York  City.  This  building  in  the 
city's  most  congested  quarter  has  been  awarded  the  annual 
apartment-house  medal  by  the  New  York  Chapter,  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  in  competition  with  expensive  buildings 
in  exclusive  neighborhoods.  Its  social  significance  has  been 
widely  commented  on  (The  Survey,  February  15,  1930  and 
March  i,  1931).  Its  architectural  importance  now  takes  on 
significance.  General  excellence  in  design  and  plan  determined 
the  award.  The  committee  commended  the  architects  and  build- 
ers "for  the  complete  elimination  of  meaningless  ornament,  and 
the  sincerity  with  which  they  used  the  essential  elements  of  the 
design  to  achieve  esthetic  results,  and  for  the  handling  of  brick- 
work." The  many  open  spaces  in  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  desir- 
able exposure  achieved  for  every  room  were  among  other  fea- 
tures cited  by  the  judges.  Offering  as  it  does  comfortable  homes 
at  modest  rentals,  the  exterior  beauty  of  a  building  such  as 
this  gives  a  new  dignity  to  the  neighborhood.  At  last  archi- 
tects are  commencing  to  concern  themselves  as  seriously  with 
the  tenement  as  with  the  skyscraper. 

Community  Trust  Funds 

/COMMUNITY  trust  funds  in  the  United  States  now  num- 
^-4  ber  seventy-five  with  total  holdings  of  $35,390,899.  A 
survey  recently  completed  by  the  New  York  Community  Trust 
shows  a  steady  growth  in  both  numbers  and  resources.  In  1930 
community  trust  holdings  increased  by  $3,240,000,  in  the  past 
three  years  they  have  more  than  doubled.  Five  trusts  now 
hold  more  than  two  million  each.  They  are:  New  York  Com- 
munity Trust,  $8,672,389;  Chicago  Community  Trust  $5,099,- 
ooo;  Boston  Permanent  Charity  Fund  $4,841,884;  Cleveland 
Foundation  $2,973,863,  and  the  Winnipeg  Foundation  $2,339,- 
237.  The  Buffalo  Foundation  has  $1,992,456  while  Richmond, 
Indianapolis  and  Denver  have  each  accumulated  more  than  a 
million.  Distributions  last  year  for  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional purposes  totaled  $941,693,  which  is  $138,693  over  1929. 


Lawrence  Again 

AWRENCE,  Massachusetts,  which  has  often  been  an  in- 
dustrial storm  center,  has  been  on  the  front  page  again 
the  past  weeks.  Some  of  the  factors  underlying  news  accounts 
of  a  strike  in  three  mills  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  are 
analyzed  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Advance,  organ  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  The  strike  was 
a  spontaneous  outbreak  following  the  company's  introduction  of 
speed-up  and  stretch-out  methods.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  Lawrence  workers  gained  a  victory,  and  a  way  seemed 
open  for  union  organization.  The  company  withdrew  its 
efficiency  experts  and  agreed  that  in  future  disputes  it  would 
meet  with  a  committee  of  the  workers  to  discuss  terms  and 
arrangements.  With  the  strike  well  under  way,  however,  Com- 
munist organizers  appeared  in  Lawrence,  The  Advance  reports, 
and  set  about  "sharpening  the  struggle"  and  "deepening  the 
issues."  The  list  of  demands  presented  by  the  "reds"  put  the 
company  in  the  position  of  being  attacked,  instead  of  being  the 
aggressor.  Communist  activities  alienated  community  sympathy 
from  the  workers.  When  the  company  finally  issued  an  ulti- 
matum, offering  the  workers  a  chance  to  return  to  their  jobs 
with  the  speed-up  system  eliminated  but  with  no  consideration 
of  other  demands,  only  2094  out  of  11,000  cast  ballots,  and  of 
these  four  out  of  five  voted  to  go  back.  The  strike  is  now  off 
but  much  of  the  initial  gain  has  been  lost.  This  intelligently 
edited  trade-union  organ  points  out  that  while  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  textile  union  has  lacked  sufficient  ag- 
gressiveness, both  in  New  England  and  in  the  South,  the  Com- 
munist group  has  also  failed  the  textile  workers  because  "it 
is  primarily  interested  in  dramatics  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  political  martyrs  or  tin  gods  .  .  .  but  not  in  creating  func- 
tioning progressive  unions." 

Growing  Old  in  Maryland 

OEEKING  facts  in  the  welter  of  controversy  as  to  whether 
^  or  not  modern  industry  discriminates  against  the  older 
worker,  J.  Knox  Insley,  Maryland  commissioner  of  labor,  has 
made  a  study  of  actual  practices  of  manufacturers,  railroads, 
public  utilities  and  retailers  in  his  state.  Out  of  858  organiza- 
tions giving  information,  54  admitted  that  they  had  an  age  limit 
and  32  stated  a  preference  for  younger  workers.  This  group 
of  organizations  admitting  discrimination  have  on  their  pay- 
rolls 60,226  employes,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  workers 
employed  by  the  858  reporting  concerns.  Most  of  these  em- 
ployers had  the  same  age  limit  for  women  as  for  men  (45  years 
in  most  instances)  but  17  had  higher  age  limits  for  men  than 
for  women  and  2  had  higher  age  limits  for  women.  To  trace 
the  change  in  attitude  of  employers  toward  older  workers,  Mr. 
Insley  compared  data  from  7  stores  and  79  manufacturing 
plants  with  1920  census  reports.  This  showed  a  marked  trend 
away  from  the  employment  of  children.  But  during  the  decade 
the  percentage  of  men  between  45  and  65  years  of  age  employed 
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had  dropped  from  24.4  per  cent  to  13.7  per  cent,  and  of  women 
of  the  same  ages  from  12.1  per  cent  to  9.3  per  cent.  Balancing 
this,  a  large  increase  in  the  employment  in  the  group  under 
45  years  of  age  was  found. 

Keeping  Workers  Well 

HEALTH  problems  of  workers — medical  and  dental — are 
to  be  canvassed  at  a  conference  on  labor  and  health  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Health  Center  at  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  on  April  24.  The  Union  Health 
Center  has  since  1913  served  wage-earners  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  its  director,  George  M.  Price,  M.D.,  has  managed 
to  keep  its  doors  open  through  strikes,  lockouts,  and  right-and- 
left-wing  struggles  within  the  unions  that  have  wiped  out  many 
similar  projects.  The  forthcoming  conference  will  center  its 
discussion  in  these  topics:  How  can  labor  get  good  medical 
care?  The  problem  of  sickness  among  workers;  The  need  of 
dental  clinics;  The  high  cost  of  medical  and  dental  care;  The 
relation  of  physicians  and  dentists  in  general  health  service. 
Among  the  speakers  are  Shirley  Wynne,  M.D.,  health  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City;  Frances  Perkins,  state  industrial 
commissioner;  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  professor  of  public  health 
at  Columbia  University  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons)  ; 
Thaddeus  P.  Hyatt,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  preventive  dentistry, 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry;  Louis  I.  Harris,  M.D., 
former  health  commissioner,  and  Dr.  Price.  The  conference  is 
arousing  wide  interest,  the  Union  Health  Center  reports,  among 
other  groups  interested  in  the  problem  of  sickness  among  wage- 
earners.  It  is  hoped  that  some  publication  of  conference  papers 
and  discussion  will  make  the  proceedings  widely  available, 
particularly  among  employers,  wage-earners,  and  social  workers. 

Middletown's  Children 

"PLEADING  for  a  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of 
Ohio's  child  labor  legislation,  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  has  just  issued  a  report  on  child  labor  conditions  in 
Middletown,  Youngstown  and  Toledo  (Administration  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law  in  Ohio,  by  Charles  E.  Gibbons,  assisted  by 
Chester  T.  Stansbury.  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price  25  cents).  Under  the 
Ohio  law,  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  may  not 
leave  school  for  employment,  and  children  between  1 6  and  1 8 
may  not  do  so  unless  they  have  finished  the  seventh  grade. 
Carefully  regulated  exceptions  are  made  for  highschool  grad- 
uates, children  mentally  incapable  of  profiting  by  further 
schooling,  and  other  special  groups.  The  recent  inquiry 
is  one  of  a  series  into  school  problems 
in  Ohio  being  conducted  by  an  educational 
research  group  working  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  W.  W.  Charters,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of  Ohio 
State  University.  The  study  of  the  three 
cities  included  3710  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17  who  were  out  of  school 
for  employment.  Economic  reasons  were 
given  as  the  cause  of  leaving  school  by  over 
half  the  working  children.  Almost  three- 
fourths  were  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
factory  work,  selling  goods,  delivery  or 
messenger  work.  Less  than  8  per  cent  were 
apprentices  or  helpers  in  skilled  trades  or 
professions.  The  median  weekly  wage  was 
$9.85  for  girls  and  $12.89  for  boys.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  children  received  less 
than  $10  a  week.  The  chief  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Drawigoibfn  '  *' 
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Committee,  on  the  basis  of  this  study,  is  that  those  interested 
in  maintaining  the  present  high  compulsory  attendance  and 
child  labor  standards  of  Ohio  "concentrate  their  main  efforts 
upon  the  securing  of  an  adequate  and  well-equipped  state  super- 
visory staff  for  the  continuing  interpretation  of  the  law  and  of 
its  operation." 

Colorado  Coal  in  Hard  Times 

TLTOW  cooperation  between  unions  and  management  in 
•*•  •*•  Colorado  Coal  has  brought  one  company  through  the  past 
year  with  more  gains  than  losses  is  told  in  a  recent  statement 
issued  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  of  Denver. 
Josephine  Roche,  a  former  social 
worker,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, which  is  the  second  largest 
producer  in  the  state.  When  she 
came  into  control  of  the  company, 
on  her  father's  death,  she  im- 
mediately put  into  effect  so  broad 
a  program  of  "square  dealing" 
with  the  workers  that  her  com- 
petitors prophesied  her  early  fail- 
ure (see  The  Survey,  September 
15,  1928,  page  341).  The  com- 
pany's 1930  experience  indicates 
that  its  enlightened  labor  policies 
have  helped  pay  dividends  through 
the  slump.  Due  to  the  business 

depression  and  the  open  winter  which  reduced  fuel  needs, 
Colorado's  state  coal  tonnage  last  year  was  17.5  per  cent  under 
that  of  1929.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company's  produc- 
tion suffered  a  decline  of  less  than  13  per  cent.  But  despite  the 
fact  that  lowered  production  usually  means  increased  costs,  the 
company's  1930  production  cost  was  exactly  the  same  as  in 
1929.  In  1929,  the  first  year  the  union  contract  was  in  effect, 
costs  were  cut  19  cents  a  ton  below  the  costs  of  the  previous 
year.  The  company's  efficiency  in  production  has  increased  1.22 
tons  per  man  per  day  in  the  two  years  the  contract  has  been  in 
operation.  Last  year  the  company's  production  of  6.49  tons 
per  man  per  day  was  1.79  tons  above  the  state  average  of  4.7. 
Accidents  were  reduced  from  145  to  129  in  1930,  with  not 
a  single  fatality.  The  workers'  average  annual  earnings  were 
$1770  in  1930,  as  compared  with  $2104  the  year  before.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  working 
days,  in  part  to  the  higher  average  number  of  men  employed, 
a  policy  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  unions. 

Unemployment  Benefits  in  Brooklyn 

/CONSTRUCTIVE  efforts  made  by  two  Brooklyn  firms  to 
^•^  stabilize  employment  and  provide  for  employes  suffering 
from  "slump"  conditions  have  been  recognized  by  special  praise 
from  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  a  federation  of  1200 
welfare  agencies.  Hills  Brothers,  packers  of  Dromedary  dates, 
has  inaugurated  a  dismissal  wage  system  to  take  care  of  em- 
ployes who  are  laid  off  for  lack  of  work.  The  bonus  is  figured 
on  the  basis  of  one  day's  pay  for  one  month's  service,  with  one 
week's  wage  as  a  minimum. 

The  Brooklyn  plant  of  Hills  Brothers  has  about  four  hundred 
workers,  half  of  them  women.  The  average  dismissal  wage  is 
about  $25,  though  one  man  has  received  over  $170. 

The  Ullman  Manufacturing  Company,  photo-engravers  and 
art  publishers,  is  paying  all  employes  laid  off  because  of  the  de- 
pression one-half  their  weekly  wages,  provided  they  report  each 
day  at  the  City  Free  Employment  Bureau  and  ask  for  work. 
The  plan  was  adopted  as  a  form  of  voluntary  unemployment 
insurance,  after  consultation  with  economists  and  social  workers. 
The  Ullman  company  employs  about  two  hundred  men. 
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Where  School  and  College  Meet 

LOOKING  toward  a  real  clean-up  of  that  increasingly 
-  cluttered  and  muddy  stretch  between  elementary  and 
higher  education,  the  progressive  Education  Association  has 
set  up  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough-going  study  of  what  is 
wrong  with  the  secondary  schools  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
about  them,  and  to  organize  a  national  conference  to  consider 
its  findings.  In  the  announcement  of  the  project  it  is  pointed 
out  that  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  it  has  been  found 
almost  impossible  to  apply  "new"  education  principles  and 
practices  to  preparatory  school  conditions,  since  the  highschools 
are  dominated  by  college  entrance  requirements.  "As  a  result 
there  are  no  truly  progressive  secondary  schools,  in  spite  of 
many  attempts  to  create  them."  The  new  committee  will  try 
to  determine  what  changes  must  be  made  in  secondary  school 
and  college  curricula  and  methods  to  give  the  student  a  higher 
educational  experience  suited  to  individual  needs  and  abilities 
— that  is,  to  carry  over  the  "experimental"  approach  from  the 
elementary  schools,  where  it  has  been  successful,  to  the  second- 
ary schools,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  applied.  The  committee 
is  made  up  of  both  secondary  and  college  representatives,  with 
teachers  and  administrators  from  both  groups.  Wilford  M. 
Aiken,  director  of  the  John  Burroughs  School,  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri,  is  chairman. 

Learning  About  Living 

VASSAR'S  announcement  of  a  Summer  Institute  of  Eu- 
thenics  for  1931  is  a  fresh  reminder  of  the  need  of  all  of 
us,  and  particularly  teachers  and  parents  (male  and  female), 
to  consider  "the  application  of  science  and  art  to  the  better- 
ment of  living"  and  what  it  makes  possible  for  us  and  for  our 
jobs.  The  Institute,  first  organized  in  1926,  "to  supplement 
the  usual  undergraduate  liberal  arts  curriculum  by  helping 
college  graduates  .  .  .  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  them  in  present-day  living,"  has  become  an 
annual  affair.  As  in  other  years,  the  1931  Institute,  to  be  held 
June  24  to  August  5  on  the  Vassar  campus  near  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  will  offer  courses  of  instruction,  and  will  include  a 
nursery  school  and  a  school  for  little  children.  The  two  schools 
take  care  of  the  children  of  parents  attending  the  Institute 
and  also  provide  demonstration  centers.  This  year's  courses 
will  be  arranged  in  four  groups,  child  psychology  and  ex- 
perimental education,  mental  hygiene,  interior  decoration  and 
household  techniques,  and  problems  of  the  modern  family. 

A  Way  Out 

ADULT  education   as   a  solution   for   individual   difficulties, 
as  a  way  of  reducing  the  severity  of  unemployment  crises, 
and  as  the  surest  means  of  bringing  a  measure  of  social  good 
out  of  the   current   depression,  has  been   frequently   suggested 
in  recent  months.    A  few  communities  have  experimented  with 


classes  for  unemployed  wage-earners,  offering  common  school 
subjects  or  supplementary  vocational  training.  So  far  no  one 
has  been  able  to  formulate  a  clear  statement  of  the  possibilities 
open  to  the  adult  education  group  in  this  field,  nor  of  the 
specific  problems  that  should  be  met.  The  American  Associ- 
ation for  Adult  Education  has  come  forward  with  a  pamphlet 
of  some  sixty  pages  in  which  sixteen  economists,  educators  and 
others  join  in  a  symposium  "on  certain  problems  of  re-edu- 
cation arising  from  permanent  lay-off — the  displacement  of  men 
and  women  in  industry  through  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  other  labor-saving  devices,  sometimes  known  as  tech- 
nological unemployment"  (American  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  60  East  42  Street,  New  York.  Price,  50  cents). 
Here  is  a  constructive  effort  to  break  down  the  problem  and  to 
examine  a  single  phase  of  unemployment,  one  that  will  continue 
beyond  the  present  industrial  sag,  in  relation  to  adult  education. 
Part  of  the  material  here  presented  grew  out  of  a  conference 
called  by  the  association  in  late  December.  Some  of  the  con- 
ference discussion  is  included.  Among  the  topics  considered 
are  occupational  obsolescence,  machinery  versus  trade  skill, 
state  responsibility,  university  extension  facilities,  education 
as  a  remedial  factor.  The  Association  hopes  that  the  con- 
ference and  this  publication  growing  out  of  it  may  lead  to  re- 
search along  this  fence-line  between  industry  and  education 
and  also  to  actual  experimentation  initiated  and  carried  for- 
ward by  industry  and  by  community  agencies. 

Trying  It  on  the  Indians 

BLACKFEET  Indians  on  their  reservation  near  Browning, 
Montana,  are  joining  with  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the 
local  school  officials  in  an  "illiteracy  clinic."  Using  texts  spe- 
cially prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Illiteracy,  Chief  Bird-Rattler,  Mary-Wade-In- 
the-Waters,  Fish-Wolf-Rose  and  their  fellow  tribesmen  who 
are  unable  to  read  or  write  in  any  language  are  going  to  find 
out  how  much  adult  illiterate  Indians  can  learn  in  two  weeks 
under  specially  trained  teachers.  The  seventy-two  lessons  of 
their  text-book  are  intended  to  teach  them  to  read  The  Black- 
feet  News,  which  will  be  published  during  the  "clinic."  The 
hope  is  to  prove  that  for  any  "normal"  adult  illiterate,  ele- 
mentary education  is  not  a  long  and  painful  process,  and  that 
acquiring  usable  skill  in  reading  and  writing  together  with  "a 
touch  of  arithmetic"  is  a  matter  of  weeks  or  even  days,  rather 
than  of  months.  If  these  Indians  pass  their  tests,  they  will 
receive  certificates  on  the  last  day  of  school,  which  is  to  end 
with  a  great  feast  for  the  two  hundred  "clinic"  subjects  and 
their  teachers.  The  "clinic"  is  part  of  the  broadened  educa- 
tional program  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Rich  Man,  Poor  Man— 

DETROIT  public  school  teachers   face  the  possibility  of  a 
"deferred  schedule"  of   salary  increases   for   1931-32  be- 
because  of  the  drain  on  city  funds  for  unemployment  relief.  The 

schedule  now  in  effect  in  Detroit 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1920.  A  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor 
to  consider  the  matter  and  ad- 
vise him,  has  inquired  of  school 
authorities  in  ten  cities:  "Do  you 
contemplate  suspending  the  reg- 
ular salary  schedule  increases  of 
teachers  for  the  coming  school 
year?"  Eight  school  boards  have 
replied  in  the  negative. 

From    New    Hampshire    comes 

_^^^^^_^_^^  word  of  a  school  finance  situation 
Courtesy  Better  Health  of    another    sort.     In    that    state 
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villages  are  required  by  law  to  collect  $3.50  for  each  $1000  of 
tax-assessed  property  within  their  areas  for  school  purposes.  A 
community  with  more  real  estate  than  children  must  turn  over 
surplus  school  money  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Few  rural  communities  want  to  do  this  and  use  their  funds  to 
supply  school  facilities  that  rival  those  of  large  and  wealthy 
cities.  The  "backwoods"  school  of  Crawford  Notch,  for  ex- 
ample, rarely  has  more  than  a  half  dozen  pupils.  Big  lumber 
firms  in  the  neighborhood  however  have  large  taxable  holdings. 
The  Crawford  Notch  children  therefore  enjoy  a  small  but 
ultra-modern  school  building,  equipped  with  a  fine  electric 
lighting  plant,  heating  system,  radio  and  motion  picture  ma- 
chine. Their  teacher  is  one  whose  salary  was  considered  too 
high  by  public  school  authorities  in  a  large  New  England  city. 

Buffalo  Takes  Stock 

OF  first-hand  importance  to  all  Americans  who  are  inter- 
ested in  public  education  and  in  the  wise  management 
of  the  funds  devoted  to  that  purpose  is  the  recently  published 
Report  of  the  Buffalo  School  Survey  (Price,  $5.00,  postpaid 
of  The  Survey).  The  survey,  made  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  was  organized  and  directed  by  the  Buffalo 
Municipal  Research  Bureau.  It  is  published  in  two  separate 
volumes,  one  on  the  educational  aspects  of  the  Buffalo  school 
system,  one  on  the  business  administration.  The  educational 
survey  was  made  by  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
The  second,  by  the  staff  of  the  Municipal  Research  Bureau.  On 
the  educational  side,  the  survey  indicates  the  need  for  applying 
to  the  local  situation  many  of  the  viewpoints  and  methods  of 
progressive  education.  For  instance,  the  report  underscores  the 
need  for  "courses  of  study  .  .  .  based  upon  studies  of  ...  chil- 
dren's social  and  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  needs  and  upon 
their  interests  and  different  levels  of  ability;"  further,  "That 
greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  helping  children  to  learn  and 
less  on  teaching  children." 

On  the  administrative  side  the  survey  assumes  that  the 

board  of  education  as  the  trustee  of  the  taxpayers  is  bound  by 
the  same  moral  obligation  as  rests  on  all  trustees,  to  obtain  for 
their  money  the  utmost  which  efficient  and  economical  administra- 
tion can  obtain. 

From  this  viewpoint,  the  report  shows  why  a  thorough  re- 
organization of  the  business  administration  of  Buffalo's  schools 
is  called  for  and  points  out  how  large  economies  can  be  made. 

A  Mirror  for  Teacher 

HOW  a  group  of  progressive  school  teachers  who  had  just 
seen  their  pupils  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  annual  psycho- 
logical tests  set  about  devising  and  using  a  mirror  that  would 
reflect  their  own  "maturity  or  immaturity,  our  habits  and  at- 
titudes, our  sympathetic  understanding  or  lack  of  it,  as  well  as 
our  ability  as  teachers  of  subject  matter,"  is  told  in  the  ctirrent 
issue  of  Progressive  Education.  The  writer,  Bess  B.  Lane, 
is  director  of  the  elementary  department  of  the  Tower  Hill 
School,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  teachers  made  their  own 
rating-scale,  with  sections  on  personal  characteristics,  emotional 
and  mental  characteristics,  ability  as  a  teacher,  ability  as  a 
teacher  of  subject  matter,  teaching  the  skills.  Each  teacher 
was  given  a  copy  of  the  scale  with  the  suggestion  that  she  mark 
herself  on  a  low-average-high  basis  and  then  discuss  the  result 
with  at  least  one  other  person  who  is  familiar  with  her  work 
— a  fellow-teacher,  supervisor  or  head  master.  "As  was  to  be 
expected,"  Miss  Lane  points  out,  "the  result  of  our  undertak- 
ing is  incomplete  and  inadequate.  The  qualities  of  the  spirit, 
so  invaluable  in  good  teaching,  are  not  now  and  never  will  be 
measurable."  She  adds,  "Through  our  attempt  to  state  in 
words  our  common  aims,  we  were  able  to  devise  a  platform, 
as  it  were,  to  which  we  could  all  subscribe  and  which  tempo- 
rarily at  least  represents  our  philosophy  of  education." 


As  a  Volunteer  Sees  It 

By    CORNELIA   CURTIS 

'  I  "*HE  usefulness  of  a  volunteer  in  social  work  depends  upon 
•*•  the  way  her  organization  handles  her.  Whether  or  not 
she  sticks  to  her  job  and  brings  in  other  volunteers  and  finan- 
cial backing,  depends  on  the  policies  of  the  organization  towards 
its  volunteers. 

Jane,  let  us  say,  has  been  to  a  good  school,  and  perhaps  col- 
lege. She  has  had  a  chance  to  realize  that  there  are  some  things 
she  can  do  and  do  well.  Perhaps  she  shone  at  her  studies,  or 
she  was  a  good  basketball  captain,  or  perhaps  she  just  was  a 
good  mixer,  able  to  get  on  well  with  the  other  girls.  After 
graduation  she  may  have  married  and  found  that  housekeeping 
and  seeing  her  husband  only  in  the  evening  leaves  her  with  a 
lot  of  leisure.  Or  she  may  not  have  married,  but  may  still 
live  at  home,  where  her  parents  do  all  the  housekeeping  and 
she  even  has  her  evenings  at  her  disposal.  She  has  lots  of 
leisure.  She  has  learned  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
respect  and  self-confidence.  In  order  to  keep  that  she  wants 
to  work,  during  her  leisure,  at  something  that  is  really  worth 
while. 

If  she  has  been  to  college  she  may  have  heard  one  of  Clare 
M.  Tousley's  lectures  on  social  work,  or  taken  courses  in  sociol- 
ogy, or  she  may  have  taken  Miss  Tousley's  course,  Behind  City 
Skyscrapers,  at  the  Junior  League,  or  through  friends  she  may 
have  heard  about  the  work  of  a  certain  hospital  or  agency.  So 
she  decides  she  will  try  to  become  a  volunteer  in  social  work. 
Because  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  let  us  have  Jane  decide  to  make 
her  application  there. 

To  go  to  her  application  interview,  Jane  carefully  puts  on 
her  second-best  suit  of  clothes,  as  she  does  not  want  any  clients 
who  may  be  sitting  in  the  office  to  be  depressed  by  her  appear- 
ance of  comparative  affluence.  She  talks  to  the  executive  offi- 
cer, who  is  also  chairman  of  volunteers.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  an  organization  should  have  an  intelligent,  experi- 
enced person  to  interview  those  would-be  volunteers.  For  if 
a  girl  drifts  into  a  busy  office  and  is  handed  from  one  person 
to  another,  then  told  to  come  back  next  week,  she  is  apt  to  feel 
that  the  organization  has  no  definite  place  for  volunteers  on 
its  staff. 

Therefore  she  does  not  see  how  she  could  be  of  any  particular 
use  to  that  organization.  During  her  first  interview  she  is 
asked  for  references.  This  pleases  her.  "This  organization," 
she  thinks,  "will  not  take  everyone  and  anyone.  It  selects/' 
She  is  told  that  she  will  be  taken  on  only  if  she  gives  a  definite 
amount  of  time  each  week  and  that  the  type  of  work  she  will 
do  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  time  she  can  give.  Jane  likes 
this  because  she  sees  that  if  the  organization  takes  her  on 
its  staff  it  expects  to  depend  on  her  and  to  give  her  some  real 
work  to  do. 
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After  an  intensive  interview  and  when  the  references  come 
in,  the  chairman  on  volunteers,  a  very  astute  person,  has  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the  girl  is  like.  If  she  is  a  temporary 
enthusiast  who  blows  hot  and  cold  and  has  never  shown  any 
ability  at  anything,  the  chairman  should  drop  her  then  and  there. 
The  most  the  chairman  could  possibly  do  would  be  to  interest 
the  girl  in  the  work  of  the  society  enough  to  become  one  of  its 
contributors. 

If  the  chairman  decides  that  Jane  would  really  be  valuable 
as  a  worker,  she  gives  her  the  schedule  of  courses  for  volun- 
teers. At  the  same  time  she  places  her  at  some  simple  job  in 
the  organization  and  makes  her  responsible  to  a  designated 
supervisor. 

The  first  day  Jane  goes  to  work  she  feels  very  scared.  In 
the  office  all  the  workers  are  busy  and  seem  to  understand 
everything,  while  she  knows  very  little  about  anything.  She 
meets  her  office  supervisor  who  is  expecting  her  and  who  seems 
very  glad  to  see  her.  A  volunteer  does  not  like  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  office.  This  makes  her 
feel  that  she  is  taking  the  time  of  someone  who  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  work  of  the  entire  office  staff.  She  prefers  being 
under  a  member  of  the  staff,  as  then  she  is  only  affecting  the 
work  of  one  person  on  the  staff. 

JANE'S  first  job  is  explained  to  her  and  she  gets  to  work. 
If  the  supervisor  is  impressed  by  Jane's  capabilities,  she 
remembers  to  appeal  to  her  ambition.  She  shows  her  the  next 
step  ahead  to  a  more  difficult  job  and  gives  her  a  feeling  that 
she  can  even  develop  a  career  in  volunteer  work.  This  is  very 
important  in  keeping  a  girl  in  an  organization.  Not  only  should 
she  see  how  her  own  job  fits  into  the  pattern  of  work  as  a 
whole  but  she  should  also  see  how  she  can  learn  to  contribute 
more  extensively  to  the  functioning  of  the  organization.  In  this 
way  Jane  feels  that  she  has  contributed  some  really  useful  ser- 
vices. Once  she  has  felt  that,  then  and  then  only,  should  the 
job  of  publicity  and  money  raising  be  offered  her  as  a  side  line 
to  her  other  work. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  an  antagonist  who  opposed  his  every 
move.  One  day  Franklin  hit  on  the  scheme  of  writing  the  man 
to  ask  for  the  loan  of  a  rare  book.  He  posted  the  letter  and 
waited.  Presently  the  book  was  delivered  to  him  enclosing  a 
kindly  note.  Thereafter  its  sender  ceased  opposing  Franklin 
and  became  his  friend  instead.  After  telling  this  story  in  his 
autobiography  Franklin  concludes,  "He  that  has  once  done  you 
a  kindness  will  be  more  ready  to  do  you  another,  than  he  whom 
you  yourself  have  obliged." 

In  the  same  way,  once  a  volunteer  feels  she  has  effectively 
served  an  organization  she  will  be  more  ready  to  go  on  to  an- 
other step,  that  of  publicity  and  money-raising.  However  the 
process  cannot  be  reversed.  Jane  volunteering  to  work  and 
finding  that  she  is  merely  being  used  for  contacts  and  financial 
support,  will  be  apt  to  feel  very  antagonistic  towards  the  whole 
organization  and  will  not  give  financial  support  or  urge  others 
to  do  so. 

What  are  the  main  policies  which  made  Jane  really  useful  to 
an  organization?  A  volunteer  should  be  given  a  businesslike 
interview  at  the  time  of  her  application  by  a  trained  executive. 
If  she  seems  to  qualify  as  a  worthwhile  person  she  should  be 
put  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  staff.  She  should  be 
allowed  to  see  how  her  job  contributes  to  the  work  as  a  whole. 
She  should  be  guided  towards  the  goal  of  ever  increasing  use- 
fulness to  the  organization  through  her  training  and  experience 
and  her  own  personal  development.  She  should  be  offered  close 
contact  with  the  professional  staff  so  that  she  may  catch  some 
of  their  enthusiasm  and  be  carried  on  by  it  to  a  full  develop- 
ment of  her  capabilities. 


Say  It  with  Movies 


By   WILLIAM  N.  CHEW 

OR  several  years  the  motion  picture  has  been  successfully 
used  as  an  important  part  of  the  educational  program 
carried  on  by  the  Philadelphia  Health  Council  and  Tuberculosis 
Committee.  The  material  given  here  is  based  on  their  program 
and  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  others 
working  in  the  same  field. 

In  selecting  an  audience,  find  out  what  ready-made  audiences 
already  exist.  This  will  include  public,  private  and  denomina- 
tional schools,  churches  and  church  clubs,  service  organizations 
such  as  Rotary,  Lion  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  labor  groups,  settle- 
ments and  their  component  groups,  professional  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  parent-teacher  groups  and  others.  All  of  these 
types  of  ready-made  audiences  have  been  approached  in  the 
course  of  our  work  and  we  have  found  most  of  them  very 
responsive. 

In  dealing  with  the  public  and  parochial  schools  we  work 
directly  through  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
diocesan  superintendent  of  schools.  With  private  schools  we 
have  found  that  letters  to  the  principals  with  the  list  of  films 
we  have  to  offer  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  invitations  to 
speak  and  show  reels  before  their  students. 

The  direct-mail  method  of  approach  has  proved  successful 
in  the  case  of  settlements,  clubs  and  most  of  the  other  types 
of  audiences  listed.  Such  letters  should  be  sent  out  in  the  fall 
when  groups  holding  regular  meetings  are  preparing  their  pro- 
grams for  the  season.  Complete  information  should  be  given 
regarding  the  basis  on  which  the  service  is  offered,  what  films 
are  obtainable  with  a  synopsis  of  each  (and  be  sure  to  state 
for  what  ages  they  are  suitable)  and  how  long  each  takes, 
whether  all  necessary  equipment  is  provided,  and  whether  or 
not  a  speaker  accompanies  the  films,  because  a  group  usually 
wants  a  speaker  familiar  with  the  subject  to  give  the  preliminary 
or  explanatory  talk. 

The  type  of  talk  will  vary  with  the  audience  but  it  should 
never  be  too  long  or  too  formal.  Informality,  we  have  found, 
helps  to  put  the  audiences  at  ease  and  in  a  friendlier  frame  of 
mind,  and  as  for  length  we  may  rely  on  the  traditional  saying 
that  "no  soul  is  saved  after  the  first  twenty  minutes."  The 
average  audience,  especially  after  a  day's  work,  is  not  very 
likely  to  give  its  undivided  attention  much  beyond  that.  After 
the  talk  and  the  showing  of  the  pictures,  ample  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  questions  and  answers. 

In  a  talk  it  is  always  necessary  to  gauge  the  type  of  your 
hearers  and  use  the  language  they  will  readily  understand.  ID 
social  work  we  have  audiences  of  all  kinds  and  all  intellectual 
levels,  so  the  talk  must  be  shaped  to  fit  the  group  addressed. 

Incidentally  this  is  the  answer  to 
the  question  sometimes  asked  as 
to  the  possibility  of  "talkies"  in 
this  type  of  work.  No  "canned 
talk"  synchronized  with  a  picture 
could  be  made  suitable  for  the 
wide  range  of  audiences  which 
must  be  reached — at  one  time 
college  graduates  and  at  another 
foreign-born  mothers  in  a  settle- 
ment; obviously  the  same  talk 
would  not  appeal  to  both  even  if 
the  picture  did. 

The  social  worker  many  times 
will  have  to  do  the  talking  and 
show  the  picture.  He  should 
reach  the  meeting-place  at  least 
a  half-hour  early  to  see  that  the 
Courtay  The  C™»der  projector  is  ready,  the  focu» 
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tested,  the  electrial  connections  hooked  up  and  someone  sta- 
tioned to  turn  the  lights  on  and  off.  Most  portable  projectors 
are  easily  set  up  and  may  be  used  on  any  table.  An  electric 
light  socket  or  base  plug  is  all  that  is  needed  to  supply  the 
current.  Be  sure  there  are  no  chairs  in  the  way  of  the  light 
from  the  projector  and  make  certain  that  all  fire  regulations 
are  observed.  If  standard  size  (35-millimeter)  films  are  used, 
whether  "safety  stock"  or  inflammable,  a  cast-iron  booth  and 

licensed  operator  are  likely  to  be   required,  whereas  if  the 

arrow  gauge"  or  16-millimeter  film  is  used,  these  require- 
ents  are  seldom  exacted  as  this  size  is  made   only  in  non- 
inflammable  material.    Anyone  using  motion-picture  equipment 
should  familiarize  himself  with  all  local  regulations  pertaining 
to  it  so  that  no  difficulties  will  arise  at  awkward  times. 

Sixteen-millimeter  film  is  not  only  safer,  it  is  cheaper  both 
for  projecting  equipment  and  for  films,  is  easier  to  handle  and 
to  transport.  The  average  projector  with  films  when  packed 
for  carrying  weighs  not  more  than  twenty  pounds  whereas 
standard-size  equipment  weighs  at  least  three  times  as  much. 
The  cost  of  motion  picture  film  is  by  the  foot;  a  reel  of  four 
hundred  feet  of  1 6-millimeter  size  is  equal  in  length  of  picture 
to  one  thousand  feet  of  35-millimeter  stock.  Projectors  using 
1 6-millimeter  films  are  now  made  for  use  in  large  auditoriums. 

Be  sure  the  room  is  as  dark  as  possible.  It  is  surprising  how 
often  we  have  been  asked  to  present  programs  in  a  room  fairly 
flooded  with  light  if  the  meeting  was  held  during  the  day. 

Whether  you  make  your  own  films  or  purchase  films  there 
are  several  important  considerations.  The  films  must  be  cor- 
rect in  pedagogical  detail,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  used  in 
schools.  They  must  present  their  subjects  clearly,  concisely  and 
accurately.  Films  with  a  running  story  are  desirable,  but  ac- 
curacy must  never  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  plot. 

For  social  agencies  which  purchase  films  rather  than  make 
them — and  in  many  cases  this  will  be  found  preferable — the 
magazine  entitled  Educational  Screen  (5  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago)  offers  non-theatrical  films  in  its  booklet,  One  Thousand 
and  One,  which  is  revised  yearly.  Another  good  source  is  the 
Film  List  issued  by  the  National  Health  Council  (370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York).  In  addition  each  company  producing  films 
of  this  character  issues  its  own  catalog.  If  films  are  not  to  be 
used  as  a  regular,  permanent  part  of  your  service  they  may  be 
rented  instead  of  purchased.  Most  companies  are  willing  to 
send  any  picture  for  preview  without  obligation  to  purchase  on 
condition  that  the  agency  pay  the  shipping  expense  both  ways. 

The  demand  for  this  service  has  shown  a  steady  growth.  In 
1928  we  gave  327  such  programs,  in  1929,  392,  and  in  the  year 
just  ended,  432.  This  work  is  endorsed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education.  At  the  close  of  a  recent  program  a  teacher 
said,  "With  these  illustrated  talks  you  can  teach  in  a  half-hour 
what  it  takes  two  weeks  to  teach  in  any  other  way." 

More  and  more  the  motion  picture  is  becoming  a  valuable 
medium  of  social  publicity  and  education.  Better  films  will  be 
produced  and  more  groups  will  be  ready  to  include  them  in 
their  programs.  This  will  result  in  better  understanding  of  the 
work  of  social  agencies  and  win  them  increasing  support. 

Back  to  the  Lantern 

''\\/'E  are  going  back  to  lantern  slides,"  writes  Paul  S. 
Bliss,  publicity  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Community 
Fund,  "because  sound  has  complicated  the  motion  picture  sit- 
uation. We  are  bringing  our  slides  up  to  date  by  using  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  coloring."  An  attractive  booklet  describes 
the  seven  colorful  lantern-slide  lectures  available  at  the  Com- 
munity Fund  for  service  clubs,  churches,  schools,  study  clubs, 
and  other  civic  and  social  organizations.  Each  lecture  is  ac- 
companied by  forty  slides.  The  Community  Fund  supplies 
slides,  stereopticon,  operator,  and  speaker. 


A  Through  Draft  of  Ideas 

THE  LONG  VIEW.  Papers  and  addresses.  By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
Edited  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord  and  Ruth  Z.  S.  Mann.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 648  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"\T7RITING  upon  the  college  and  the  community  (page  382) 
Miss  Richmond  remarked  that  the  greatest  service  which 
Johns  Hopkins  University  had  rendered  Baltimore  was  to  sup- 
ply it  with  a  "strong  through  draft"  of  ideas.  She  could  not 
better  have  defined  her  own  contribution  to  social  work,  as  this 
collection  amply  illustrates.  Here  is  evidence  of  the  profound 
influence  which  for  forty  years  she  exerted  upon  a  developing 
profession  and  which  places  her  foremost  among  those  who  have 
been  responsible  for  the  emergence  of  social  work  as  an  applied 
science. 

This  volume  shows  her  genius,  shows  how  she  took  the  time- 
worn  topics  of  social  work  and  developed  them  into  searching 
essays.  No  matter  what  her  subject  she  went  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  not  a  narrow  drilling  but  a  broad  excavation  until  the 
whole  of  the  fundamental  basalt  had  been  uncovered.  This 
was  one  aspect  of  her  greatness.  Another  was  the  possession  of 
what  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  called  an  experiencing  mind. 
She  had  supremely  the  faculty  of  association.  She  could  focus 
all  that  had  happened  to  her  and  the  whole  field  of  her  read- 
ing upon  the  particular  subject  upon  which  she  was  writing. 
Above  all  she  was  a  good  workman.  She  once  said  that  writing 
never  became  any  easier  for  her.  Perhaps  not,  but  then  she 
never  ceased  to  grow.  In  her  last  writings  as  always  she  was 
at  her  best.  Her  marginal  notes,  her  biographical  sketches  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Sir  Charles  Loch  indicate  to  what 
heights  she  might  have  reached  had  she  been  spared  the  leisure 
for  excursions  into  the  field  of  pure  literature. 

Miss  Colcord  and  Miss  Mann  have  divided  the  sixty-nine 
essays  that  form  the  book  into  five  sections,  each  introduced  by 
a  description  of  Miss  Richmond's  life  during  the  period  under 
discussion.  Most  of  the  papers  are  preceded  by  brief  explana- 
tory notes.  The  book  is  thus  an  admirable  presentation  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Miss  Richmond.  It  reveals  her  brilliant  mind, 
her  philosophic  sweep,  her  cultural  interests,  her  craftsmanship, 
her  essential  humanity.  It  is  a  guide  to  social  theory,  a  source 
of  historical  perspective,  a  "through  draft"  of  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion, the  expression  of  a  great  personality. 
Community  Council  of  Philadelphia  KARL  DEScHWEINirz 

Three  Centuries  of  Child  Care 

THE  DEPENDENT  CHILD,  by  Henry  W.  Thurston,  Columbia  University 
Press.     329  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

npHE  Dependent  Child  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  meager 
•*•  bibliography  on  foster  care  of  children.  Others,  among 
them  Folks,  Slingerland,  Mangold  and  Kelso  have  covered  much 
of  the  same  ground,  but  Mr.  Thurston  has  succeeded  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  others  in  identifying  the  present  with  the 
past.  His  order  of  events  seems  more  natural  and  he  makes 
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us  neither  proud  nor  ashamed  of  the  past.  He  gives  us  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  our  background.  And  with  the  skill 
of  the  case  worker,  Mr.  Thurston  makes  his  history  vitally- 
human.  He  gives  us  insight  into  the  thinking  processes  of  our 
forebears  by  culling  excerpts  from  reports  of  bygone  days ;  into 
the  "social  philosophy  of  the  trustees"  of  orphanages  by  quoting 
songs  and  hymns  chanted  by  the  orphans;  and  into  the  feeling 
of  the  children  themselves  by  reproducing  letters  and  accounts 
written  by  them.  The  background  is  covered  under  the  follow- 
ing titles:  Looking  Backward  and  Forward  from  the  Days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Indenture  as  a  Forward  Step  in  Child  Care, 
The  Almshouse  Door  Opened  Wider  in  1824,  Realities  of  Child 
Life  in  the  Mixed  Almshouse,  Orphan  Asylums  as  a  Step  For- 
ward in  Child  Care.  By  easy  stages  we  are  thus  brought  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  developments  of  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  fol- 
low the  inexorable  law  of  change.  Two  charters  contain  in  the 
vernacular  of  child-caring  people,  the  developmental  history  of 
the  dependent  child  from  1853.  They  are  illustrated  by  three 
fine  character  sketches:  the  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  Brace 
dynasty,  crusading  against  the  sinful  life  of  New  York  City 
slums  and  endeavoring  to  people  the  empty  spaces  west  of  the 
Hudson;  the  picture  of  the  spare,  ascetic  figure  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  Van  Arsdale  receiving  the  "call"  to  gather  in  the  stray 
and  the  homeless  of  the  prairies  into  the  state  children's  home 
societies;  and  the  drawing  of  the  erect,  scientific  social  case 
worker  of  Boston,  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  in  his  pose  of  writing 
the  first  rule  in  the  child-care  workers'  "black-book,"  "the  aim 
will  be  in  each  instance  to  suit  action  to  the  real  need.".  .  . 

The  chapter  on  Survivals  of  Outworn  Attitudes  is  a  re- 
minder "lest  we  forget" — we  have  not  yet  travelled  all  the  way 
and  the  goal  is  still  in  the  distance ;  Trends  in  England  Since 
1834  is  an  excellent  resume  of  modern  developments  in  Eng- 
land. While  in  the  final  chapter,  Transition  Toward  Better 
Attitudes  and  Methods,  Mr.  Thurston  indicates  the  future 
order  of  things  which  will  make  the  life  of  the  dependent  child 
brighter  and  more  satisfying  through  an  understanding  of  "a 
total  personality  in  a  total  situation."  JACOB  KEPECS 

Jewish  Home-Finding  Society  of  Chicago 

Job  Analysis  of  a  School 

A  STUDY  IN  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  AT  WESTERN  RE- 
SERVE UNIVERSITY,  by  James  Elbert  Cutler  and  Maurice  Rea 
Davits.  Western  Reserve  University  Press.  208  pp.  Price  $1.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ^HIS  inventory  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  School 
•*•  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  at  Western  Reserve  University 
is  primarily  a  job  analysis  undertaken  to  measure  the  progress 
and  achievements  of  the  School  through  fourteen  experimental 
years  in  professional  education  in  social  work.  It  presents  a 
picture,  statistical  and  interpretative,  of  the  School's  purpose, 
organization,  and  scope  and  the  results  to  date  as  reflected  in 
the  after-school  careers  of  students.  It  is  evident  that  this 
evaluation  has  been  helpful  to  the  group  responsible  for  present 
and  future  policies  at  Western  Reserve.  But  it  serves  wider 
purposes.  Other  schools  of  social  work,  developing  professional 
standards  in  this  pioneer  field,  may  profit  by  this  honest  ob- 
jective report.  Prospective  students  wondering  about  social 
work  as  a  career  will  find  clear  statements  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  training  of  practitioners,  the  function  of  field 
work,  types  of  positions  and  salary  ranges.  Doctor  Cutler  has 
added  to  the  meager  literature  dealing  with  social  work  as  a 
profession  an  itemized  worksheet  which  deserves  study  by  edu- 
cators who  may  have  questioned  the  scientific  basis  of  training 
for  social  work,  and  by  foundations  whose  privilege  it  is  to  fur- 
ther the  growth  of  infant  professions. 

The  study  is  not  a  recruiting  organ  for  the  School,  though 
it  may  recruit  for  the  profession  of  social  work.     It  is  not  a 


claim  of  superiority;  not  a  prophesy;  not  a  creed.  It  tells  what 
has  been  happening  in  one  school  of  social  work  under  the 
leadership  of  a  deeply  interested  faculty.  And  it  tells  it  very 
wel1-  MARGARET  LEAL 

New  York  School  of  Social  Wort 

Rural  Problems 

A  SYSTEMATIC  SOURCE  BOOK  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY,  by  P  A 
Sorokm  C.  C.  Zimmerman  and  C.  J.  Galpin.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press.  64o  pp.  Price  $6.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  AHIS  is  really  a  three-volume  set  and  it  sells  for  fifteen 
A  dollars.  The  final  two  volumes  however  will  not  be  pub- 
lished for  several  months.  The  Source  Book  proves  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  book  of  readings — it  is  a  sturdily  and  at- 
tractively bound  reference  work,  something  that  the  student  of 
rural  and  even  urban  problems  can  place  with  confidence  on 
his  shelf  of  most  used  books.  It  is  not  likely  to  have  any  wide 
vogue  but  it  will  surely  have  a  long  life,  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  tribute  scholarship  can  pay  to  a  labor  of  love  such  as 
this  must  have  been. 

The  first  third  of  the  present  volume  is  given  over  to  the 
historical  introduction.  Here  are  excerpts  from  Confucius, 
Plato,  Varro,  Ibn-Khaldun,  Cato,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Vico, 
Hobbes  and  many  other  great  names  from  the  wide  world  and 
the  ages.  For  all  of  them  and  many  more  there  was  a  challeng- 
ing rural  problem.  Curiously  enough  many  of  them  saw  the 
rural  problem  generally  in  terms  of  some  form  of  urban  en- 
croachment. Through  the  ages  the  city  has  always  been  the 
source  and  center  of  wickedness;  the  country  the  source  of  vir- 
tue. So  many  among  us  still  think.  The  second  part  of  the 
volume,  besides  an  extended  bibliography,  is  devoted  to  mate- 
rials on  the  rural  habitat,  rural  communities,  social  stratifica- 
tion and  the  mobility  of  rural  people.  The  topics  are  of  course 
not  new.  These  are  concepts  that  the  Chicago  school  of  sociol- 
ogists have  given  wide  prominence.  While  the  authors  are  not 
identified  with  the  "Chicago  group"  they  have  marshalled  con- 
siderable confirmation  of  the  Chicago  viewpoint.  Often  the 
confirmation  goes  just  a  little  farther  to  reveal  that  perhaps 
some  of  our  sociological  discoveries  about  the  nature  of  rural 
and  urban  societies  are  not  so  new  after  all. 

The  forthcoming  volumes  will  dwell  on  family  life,  economic 
organization,  education,  crime,  morals,  political  behavior,  be- 
liefs and  attitudes,  recreation,  health  and  psycho-social  matters 
as  they  relate  to  the  rural  situation.  Finally  there  will  be  mate- 
rials on  rural-urban  relations.  The  Source  Book  ought  to  give 
a  good  boost  to  scientific  thought  in  the  field  of  rural  sociology. 
It  ought  to  be  stimulating  to  students  of  rural  and  urban  life, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  only  to  scan  the  universal  reach 
and  the  antiquity  of  such  a  problem,  say,  as  farm  relief,  which 
like  poverty  has  always  been  with  us.  NELS  ANDERSON 

Seth  Low  Jr.  College 

Keeping  Work  Steady 

REDUCING  SEASONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  Edwin  S.  Smith.     Me- 
Craw  Hill.     296  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  two  employers,  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  of  the 
Miami  Copper  Company  and  Ernest  G.  Draper  of  Hills. 
Brothers,  collaborated  with  John  R.  Commons  and  Don 
Lescohier  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  a  survey  of  man- 
agement's responsibility  for  solving  unemployment  (Can  Busi- 
ness Prevent  Unemployment?  Knopf.  $2).  In  the  midst  of 
the  present  slump  another  management  group  has  sponsored  a 
study  of  regularization  "aimed  at  the  reduction  of  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  sales  and  production  as  well  as  employment." 
The  new  volume,  while  in  no  sense  based  on  the  earlier  study, 
has  a  similar  approach  and  brings  many  of  its  chapters  down 
to  date.  The  1930  inquiry  was  carried  forward  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  Edwin  S.  Smith,  who  summarizes  his  findings  in  this 
book.  The  members  of  the  sponsoring  committee  are  Henry  S. 
Dennison,  John  H.  Fahey,  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Henry  P.  Kendall 
and  J.  Franklin  McElwain,  all  well-known  New  England  busi- 
ness leaders.  Mr.  Smith  outlines  the  economic  and  social  values 
of  leveling  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  production  and  employment 
and  describes  and  analyzes  American  experience,  particularly  in 
highly  seasonal  industries,  in  attempting  to  control  the  curve  of 
manufacturing  and  sales  activity.  Parts  of  several  sections  of 
his  study  were  summarized  for  Survey  readers  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  A.  Lincoln  Filene  (February  I,  page  490). 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

Financing  Consumers 

FINANCING    THE    CONSUMER,    by    Evans    Clark.      Harper.      347    pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  SURVEY  was  quick  to  recognize  a  short  while  ago 
that  Mr.  Clark  was  exploring  untrodden  ground.  In  this 
volume  he  presents  the  results  of  the  first  thorough  investigation 
of  the  small  loan  business.  Speaking  broadly,  the  work  merits 
attention  on  two  counts.  First,  because  of  its  definite  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  credit.  We  possess  voluminous 
treatment  of  banking  and  mercantile  credits — the  financing  of 
production  and  distribution,  but  hitherto  except  for  recent  stud- 
ies of  instalment  sales,  little  or  nothing  authoritative  upon 
agencies  financing  the  consumer.  Lucidly,  moderately,  and  with 
a  mass  of  supporting  data,  Mr.  Clark  opens  up  this  new  area. 
Second,  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  small  loan  business, 
we  recognize  that  Mr.  Clark  has  put  his  finger  upon  a  new  and 
important  factor  in  contemporary  economic  affairs.  "Mass  fi- 
nance," he  claims,  "now  takes  its  place  along  with  mass  pro- 
duction and  mass  distribution  as  an  essential  of  up-to-date 
business." 

Specifically,  the  volume  treats  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
small  loan  business;  describes  the  various  agencies  engaged  in 
it  and  discusses  their  methods;  analyzes  the  costs,  interest 
charges,  and  profits  of  each;  and  portrays  the  competitive  sit- 
uation in  the  field.  The  discussion  of  the  loan  shark  and  the 
effort  to  combat  him  under  the  uniform  small  loan  laws  is  par- 
ticularly valuable.  The  analysis  of  the  interest  charges  to  the 
borrower  illuminates  darkest  finance  and  indicates,  as  Mr. 
Clark  claims,  the  glaring  necessity  for  a  standard  measuring- 
rod  by  which  the  borrower  can  estimate  exactly  what  rate  is 
asked  of  him.  The  case  for  the  Credit  Union  and  the  sketch 
ef  its  future  in  the  United  States  will  interest  economists, 
bankers  and  social  workers. 

The  final  chapter   presents  the   author's  conclusions,  among 
which  is  a  strong  plea  for  putting  the  small  loan  business  under 
public  regulation.    The  book  fills  a  significant  gap. 
Lehifh  University  HERBERT  MAYNARD  DIAMOND 

The  Human  Element 

ORGANIZATION  ENGINEERING,  by  Henry  S.  Dennison.    McGraw-Hill. 
195  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MORE  and  more  executives  are  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  developing  effective  organizations  under  conditions 
which  have  been  growing  more  complicated  and  competitive  for 
business  organizations.  This  task  is  not  one  to  be  solved  alone 
by  the  novice  or  by  the  man  who  has  been  recognized  as  a  "good 
manager."  Its  solution  requires  a  growing  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  elements  in  the  building  of  an  organization, 
as  clearly  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Dennison's  book.  A  reading  of 
this  book  leaves  a  firm  conviction  that  the  future  organizing 
genius  will  be  a  student  of  human  characteristics  and  methods 
of  securing  the  best  efforts  of  the  members  of  an  organization 
cooperating  for  a  common  goal.  A  careful  study  will  disclose 
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many  essential  points  which  interfere  with  the  anticipated  de- 
velopment of  an  organization. 

Mr.  Dennison  has  not  only  developed  an  unusual  and  suc- 
cessful organization  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  known 
internationally,  but  he  has  had  experience  in  governmental  or- 
ganizations of  national  scope.  His  unusual  understanding  of 
the  essential  place  of  the  human  element  in  the  building  of  an 
organization  has  made  his  study  of  this  problem  of  practical 
significance.  For  the  executive  and  personnel  manager  an  index 
has  been  prepared  that  can  be  used  as  a  reference  book  in  the 
future  development  of  this  science  of  "organization  engineering." 

S.  PARK  HARMAN 
Civic  Committee  on  Unemployment,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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TALKS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS,  by  John  B.  Hawes.  2d.    Houghton,  Mifflin. 
179  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

INFORMAL,  well  written,  intensely  practical,  these  talks  with 
patients  and  their  friends  by  the  president  of  the  Boston  Tuber- 
culosis Association  replace  his  earlier  Consumption:  What  It 
Is  and  What  To  Do  About  It.  Dr.  Hawes  had  his  manuscript 
read  and  criticized  by  no  less  than  seven  distinguished  physi- 
cians, yet  by  some  miracle  it  comes  out  fresh  and  without  the 
disfiguring  ear-marks  which  such  painstaking  care  usually 
leaves.  We  covet  him  as  a  member  of  our  editorial  staff. 

THE  SECOND  OLDEST  PROFESSION,  by  Ben  L.  Reitmon.     Vanguard. 
266  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  STUDY  of  the  pimp — "the  prostitute's  business  manager," 
by  a  man  hitherto  better  known  as  a  radical  propagandist  than 
for  his  long  service  as  physician  in  the  Cook  County  (Illinois) 
jail  and  an  official  participant  in  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Health 
Department  against  venereal  disease. 

YOUR  JOB  AND  YOUR  PAY,  by  Katherine  H.  Pollak  and  Tom  Tippett. 
Vanguard.     342  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  a  labor  problem  from  the  worker's  point 
of  view,  its  illustrative  material  drawn  from  the  authors'  first- 
hand knowledge  of  American  industrial  conditions  as  the  wage- 
, earner  sees  them.  A  stimulating  book  for  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  for  the  worker,  particularly  the  provocative  section 
on  Changes  Needed  in  the  Way  Industry  Should  Be  Run, 
analyzing  the  current  situation,  the  Socialist  and  Communist 
programs,  the  Russian  experiment  from  this  point  of  view. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTING,  by  Rudolph  Pintner.     Holt.     541  pp.     Price 
$2.40  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

RE-ISSUE  of  a  standard  book  first  published  in  1923,  largely 
re-written  and  with  several  new  chapters,  to  bring  the  material 
down  to  date.  Current  bibliographies  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter. 

THE  STORY  OF  RELIGIONS  IN  AMERICA,  by  William  Warren  Sweet. 
Harpers.     571  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EXACTLY  what  the  title  implies:  the  running  record  of  how 
America  came  to  have  two  hundred  and  twelve  denominations. 
Obviously  intended  as  a  textbook  for  theological  students,  the- 
style  and  the  attention  to  detail  plus  the  many  illustrations  qual- 
ify this  book  for  an  honored  place  in  anybody's  library. 

CHURCH   AND   NEWSPAPER,  by   William  Bernard  Norton.    Macmillan. 
270  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  FORMER  religious  editor  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  tells 
ministers  how  to  write  for  newspapers.  Also— what  is  equally 
important — he  tells  them  how  and  what  not  to  write. 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. — One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Ferlmsn.  Director. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,   INC. 425    Fourth   Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


Child  Welfare 


HILD    WELFARE    LEAGUE    OF 

AMERICA C.  C,  Cariteas,  director,  136 

E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  .  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE — Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Education 


ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY— The  Art 

Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Purpose — to  promote  art  interest  and  appre- 
ciation by  means  of  the  publication  of  books 
and  reproductions.  Membership  from  $2.00 
to  $50.00  per  annum. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delii 
quency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Studiei 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  tu 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.   Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC. —  Mn.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madi»on  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases:  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


Religious   Organization! 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  _  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    HEALTH     CIRCLE    FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.—  370  Seventh 

Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for   health   work   among   colored   people. 
To  create  and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness  and    responsibility    among   the   col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To  recruit,  help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health   work. 
Work   supported   by   membership  and    vol- 
untary   contributions. 


NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR 
PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING  — 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Thi  Public  Health  Nurse, 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Henry  Boswell,  president;  Dr.  Ken- 
dall Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publication!  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 

MISSIONS 105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 

Composed  of  the  national  women's  home 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  in  action  and  to 
represent  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 

Womens      interdenominational      groups    — 

state   and   local — are   promoted. 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.   S.   A. 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Associate  Secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  for  advisory  work 
in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s 
on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN 625     Madison     Avenue,     New 

York  City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Program  covers  twelve  de- 
partments in  religious,  educational,  civic  and 
legislative  work,  peace  and  social  service. 
Official  publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 
Departmept  of  Service  for  Foreign  Born. 
For  the  protection  and  education  of  immi- 
grant women  and  girls.  Maintains  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Quarterly  bulletin, 
"The  Immigrant."  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Gold- 
man, Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 
Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Abraham  H.  Arons,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Elmer  Eckhouse,  Secretary.  Program  of 
education,  recreation,  religions  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  com- 
munities. 


THE   NATIONAL   COUNCIL    OF   THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS      OF      THE       UNITED 
STATES  —  347    Madison    Avenue,    New 
York  City.     Composed  of  360  elected  repre- 
sentatives   from   local    Y.M.C.A's.    Maintains 
a    staff    of    135    secretaries    serving    in    the 
United    States    and    142   secretaries   at   work 
in  32  foreign  countries.     Francis  S.  Harmon, 
President;    Adrian  Lyon,   Chairman,  General 
Board;  Fred  W.  Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 
William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion.    R.   E.  Tulloss,   Chairman  Person- 
nel     Division.      Thomas     W.      Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.    Wilfred  W. 
Fry,    Chairman    Foreign    Committee. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Richard  C.  Cabot,  president, 
Boston;  Howard  R.  Knight.  secretary, 
277  E.  Long  St..  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  is 
crease  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  June 
14-20,  1931.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  mebers  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Pamplets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  Be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmontbly. 

RATES: — 75c  a  line    (actual) 
for   four   insertions. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  ores.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  socal  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Women's  Trade  Union 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.    Kay 

mond  Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderroan,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  Machinists 
Bldg.,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C  Stands  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization;  and  for  the  enactment  of  in- 
dustrial legislation.  Official  publication.  Lift 
and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information  given. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed   in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


GOSSIP 


Messa  Coop' 

THERE  was  an  incident  at  the  me- 
morial meeting  for  Charles  Cooper 
which  was  just  as  he  would  have  wished 
it.  The  banquet  hall  of  the  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel  in  Pittsburgh  was  filled  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungry  Club  and  friends  of 
its  secretary.  John  Elliott  of  Hudson  Guild 
had  come  on  from  New  York  to  speak  that 
day;  a  Pittsburgh  lawyer  spoke;  and  then 
a  little  Italian  neighbor  of  Kingsley  House 
who  had  found  her  way  to  the  meeting. 
"I  had  to  come,"  she  said,  "my  heart  tell 
me.  I  read  it  in  the  paper.  I  call  my 
daughter.  I  say,  'Come  mind  my  kids,  I 
go  hear  about  Messa  Coop'.'  I  cut  out  of 
paper  [she  held  the  clipping  in  her  hand] 
and  get  streetcar.  I  think  it  place  down 
by  river.  I  go  there.  That  not  right,  so 
I  show  cop  paper  and  tell  him,  'That  place 
I  want  go,  I  know  that  man.'  So  he  tell 
me  it  up  here,  near  depot.  He  say  it  take 
fifteen  minute  walk,  so  I  walk  quick,  I 
hurry.  I  'fraid  they  shut  door.  I  glad  I 
get  here  in  time." 

The  story  is  told  by  James  Lyall  Stuart, 
president  of  the  Kingsley  Association.  The 
liltle  Italian  woman  paused  and  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  overwhelmed  by  all  the  people 
and  the  great  hall.  "Did  I  do  right  to 
come  ?  My  heart  tell  me  to  come,  for  Messa 
Coop'  he  do  so  much  for  us,  I  want  to 
honor  him.  I  know  him  at  Big  House  and 
at  Lilli'  Rest  in  country.  One  day  five  year 
ago  at  Big  House  Messa  Coop'  he  talk  to 
Italian  man  and  when  I  come  up  I  hear 
him  say,  'I  like  your  neighborhood.'  He 
use  that  word  'neighborhood.'  He  mean  he 
like  us,  us  Italian." 

(la  a 


One  of  the  Kingsley  residents  took  her 
home  afterward.  As  they  drove  she  said, 
"I  understand  what  those  men  talk,  yes 
ma'am,  I  understand  well.  They  say  Messa 
Coop'  he  live  to  make  Community  holy. 
He  point  way.  He  want  us  follow  way 
he  point.  I  follow,  yes  ma'am,  I  follow." 

Friends  of  Kingsley  House  everywhere 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  Cooper  has 
succeeded  her  husband  as  head  of  Kingsley 
House.  Throughout  the  years  she  has  par- 
ticipated in  its  activities  and  won  the  re- 
gard of  a  great  neighborhood.  And  that 
John  C.  Weaver,  also  a  long-time  and  close 
associate  of  Mr.  Cooper  at  Kingsley  House, 
will  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Hungry  Club. 

Birthday  Greetings 

NURSING,  in  spite  of  the  hard  work, 
must  be  a  healthy  occupation.  Of 
the  eight  students  who  entered  the  first 
nurses'  training  class  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  fifty  years  ago,  four  are 
living.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  statistics,  it  can  be  stated 


ADMINISTRATOR'S 
GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers, 
140  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
inc  for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  com- 
mercial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 
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that  two  of  the  four  married  and  two  did 
not.  At  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  there  was  a 
great  turn-out  of  graduates  and  friends 
and  much  good  talk.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing thing  about  the  reminiscences  was  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  school  going.  The 
first  training  school  for  nurses  had  been 
established  at  Bellevue  Hospital  for  five 
years  when  a  committee  of  women  inter- 
ested in  Mt.  Sinai  proposed  to  start  one. 
But  there  was  such  violent  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  hospital  authorities  that  they 
had  to  lie  low  for  two  years  and  quietly 
bring  male  administrative  opinion  around 
to  their  way  of  thinking.  Since  the  School 
opened  on  March  n,  iSSi,  there  have  been 
over  two  thousand  graduates,  who  have 
served  notably  in  peace  and  war  and  have 
an  irrepressible  way  of  turning  up  as  heads 
of  hospitals  and  training  schools  all  over 
the  country. 

Well,  It's  Spring  Now 

WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS  of  the 
New  York  A.I.C.P.,  director  of  the 
Emergency  Work  Bureau,  claims  that  some- 
one, he  isn't  sure  who,  owes  him  a  new 
overcoat.  His  old  one,  "a  brown  old 
ulster,"  rated  three  mentions  in  the  Survey 
Graphic's  story  (page  496,  February  i),  of 
how  he  placed  24,000  men  in  made-work 
jobs.  Moved  by  this  picture  of  shabbiness, 
a  Survey  Graphic  reader  sent  the  A.I.C.P. 
a  fat  check  marked,  "For  clothes — Mr. 
Matthews."  The  Subscription  Bureau  cred- 
ited it  as  a  contribution  for  clothing,  and 
that  was  that  until  three  days  later  when 
the  generous  lady  called  Mr.  Matthews  on 
the  telephone  to  tell  him  that  she  did  hope 
he  had  bought  himself  that  new  overcoat 
It  was  all  news  to  W.  H.  M.  His  clamori 
still  resound  in  the  Subscription  Bureau. 
It  is  not  that  he  really  wants  a  new  over- 
coat. He  is  incurably  loyal  to  the  "shabby 
old  ulster."  But  there's  a  principle  at  stake. 
SURVEY) 
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112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Experienced  social  worker  for  Pro- 
tective Society,  Eastern  City.  6836  Set  VET. 

GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians,  laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Assistant  Executive  in  Ohio  In- 
stitutional School  for  Problem  Boys.  Preferably 
married  and  without  children.  Give  fall  details. 
6849  Su*v«Y. 

WANTED:  Director  for  Summer  Home  for 
mother  and  children.  Give  training,  experience, 
references.  Jewish  Day  Nursey,  21-17th  Avenue, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 

College  and  university  trained,  de- 
sires to  connect  as  executive  director 
of  a  community  center  or  similar  or- 
ganization. Has  had  extensive  ex. 
perience  as  administrator  and  organ- 
izer In  community  center  and  settle- 
ment work.  Has  pleasing  personality 
and  highest  references.  At  present 
employed  as  executive  of  a  large 
Jewish  community  center  in  the 
east.  Available  September.  Box  6844 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  worker  with  dependent  and 
delinquent  boys  wishes  position.  Age  36.  Will 
locate  anywhere.  Excellent  references.  6853 
SURVEY. 

APARTMENT  TO   RENT 

TO  RENT,  furnished,  for  summer  months, 
six  rooms,  two  baths,  veranda,  shade-trees.  SO 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Terms  reasonable. 
Mrs.  Hubbell.  6  East  Avenue,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

REAL    ESTATE 

20  Acres  with  waterfront,  high  land,  trees,  brook, 
for  sale  between  New  London  and  Saybrook. 
Nice  for  summer  homes.  Address  Cruttenden, 
Crescent  Beach,  Conn. 

FOR    SALE 

Two  complete  ediphone  outfits  consisting  of  one 
dictator  and  one  transcriber,  practically  new. 
Used  very  little,  unusual  opportunity. 

HADAS8AH— 111    FIFTH    AVE.,    N.    Y. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  and  CAMPAIGN  DIRECTOR 
— New  York  and  Brooklyn  Federations,  national, 
hospital,  emergency  unemployment  and  deficit 
campaigns,  Community  Center  Director,  college 
and  legal  training,  energetic  organizer,  compe- 
tent administrator,  seeks  permanent  connection. 
6829  SUKVST. 

AVAILABLE 

For  research  and  interpretive  compilation  of  re- 
ports, an  executive  of  ten  years  experience  in 
case  work  and  council  fields.  Part-time,  tem- 
porary or  project  basis.  6835  SUKVKY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  trained  in  social 
work,  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  degrees,  experienced  in 
family  welfare  and  supervision  of  institutions  for 
mothers  and  children.  South  or  West  preferred. 
6838  SUBV«Y. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  thoroughly  experienced 
in  Day  Nursery  work  wants  position.  6845 
Su»v»Y. 

WANTED:  Position  as  director  or  head  coun- 
selor in  a  Boy's  Summer  Camp.  Eight  years 
camp  experience.  Twenty  years'  experience  in 
Boys'  Work.  Excellent  references  as  to  charac- 
ter and  ability.  6846  SuimiY. 

AMERICAN  man  with  ten  years'  teaching  ex- 
perience and  eleven  years'  experience  working 
at  the  trade  wants  position  teaching  carpentry 
and  allied  drawing.  6847  SusvrY. 

MAN,  college  graduate,  desires  responsible 
position  in  child  caring  institution.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  departments.  Capable  assistant 
executive  or  head  supervisor.  Also  after-care  or 
probation  work.  Highest  references.  6848  SOR- 
VEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Executive  Housekeeper  de- 
sires position  in  private  school,  hospital  or  large 
private  home.  Excellent  references.  6850  SusviY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  experienced  in  chil- 
dren's work,  desires  position  as  superintendent 
of  orphan  asylum,  day  nursery,  preventorium,  or 
other  institution  for  children.  6851  SURVEY. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT,  Bryn  Mawr  grad- 
uate, ten  years'  writing,  editorial  and  social 
agency  experience,  wishes  position  in  field  or 
statistical  research,  publicity  or  executive  secre- 
tarial work  in  sociological,  labor  or  educational 
field.  6852  SU*V«Y. 

CAPABLE  EXECUTIVE:  experienced  in  case 
work;  parole  and  probation;  vocational  guidance 
and  placement;  transients;  community  work;  pub- 
licity: research.  6854  SURVEY. 


YOUR  VACATION 


could  be  spent  very  profitably  in  Camp  if  you  are  possessed  of  the  necessary 

qualifications    for    the    following  positions,    which    are    waiting    to    be    filled. 
Swimming  instructors  Professional   positions 

Musicians — Piano  Physicians    (men  and  women) 

Choral   Singing  Trained    Nurses 

Teachers  of  Arts  or  Crafts  Domestic  positions 

Dramatics  and   Dancing  Dietitians 

Camp    Mothers    (under    40) 

For  information  regarding  these  positions  write  to 

Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  Director 

Social  Welfare  Division 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 
100   East  42nd  Street  A0_«n.cy   Te!ePl1-°rle 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ashland  4-6000 


Social  Workers 

and 
Public   Health 

Nurses 


'T'  WO  members  of  our  staff— 
A  Anna  L.  Tittman,  R.  N.,  and 
Anne  Starr  Taylor  —  will  be 
available  for  interviews  at 
conference  of  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  May  11-14. 


J.Y.S.     booklet     on     requetl 


i/?***- 


ifirtaJtonoJr  Ci/««rice- 

(Ajency) 


IJO  EAST  llnd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isT  STREET,  NEW  You. 

Lexington   2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  servies  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  unMtgration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


LISTS 


of  Philanthropic,  and  Wealthy  Per- 
sons;    25,000    New    Eng.    Names; 
$292,000  given  to  one  society  thru 
Direct  Mail   Appeals.     Write 
C.M.H.,     69     Newbury     St.,     Bo>i«. 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL 

TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moor*    Streets 
N«w   York 

PAMPHLETS 

RATES:  7?c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

"AtlMINTSTSATIOK    Of   RCUSF"    Snd    "Ci»E  Of  TH« 

HOMELESS  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  EMERGENCIES." 
15  cents  each,  25  copies  for  $2.50.  Family 
Welfare  Auoelatlon  of  America,  130  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOUKNAL  or  NUKSIKC  shows  Iks 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York- 

LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  Pr«Parin« 

special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  51* 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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INTERPRETATION 

BACK  of  the   Headlines, 
and  AHEAD  of  Research 

Annual   Statement   by   The   Editor 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112  East  19  Street 

New  York 


YEAR  REVIEWED 
1930 


CURRENT  YEAR 
193 r 


INTERPRETATION 

BACK  of  the  Headlines, 
AHEAD  of  the  Findings  of 
Conventional  RESEARCH 

To  Survey  Associates  and  all  Survey  Readers 


W 


E  have  confronted  opportunity  no  less  than  pre- 
dicament. We  are  weathering  these  difficult  times 
because  the  working  scheme  we  call  Survey  Asso- 
ciates had  it  in  it  to  serve  them.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate officers,  board,  staff,  members,  contributors  of  time, 
money,  ideas  and  writings  upon  the  gratifying  results  they  have 
achieved;  and  to  assure  them  that  their  unflagging  zest  and 
loyalty,  to  which  these  results  are  due,  are  warmly  appreciated. 
Our  last  annual  statement  covered  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30,  1929 — just  prior  to  the  stock  market  crash.  In 
the  interval  we  have  shifted  our  fiscal  year  to  a  calendar  basis, 
and  these  pages  cover  the  fifteen  months  ending  December  31, 
1930 — which  saw  the  down-swing  of  the  business  cycle.  Our 
financial  statements  handle  the  fall  quarter  of  1929  as  a  frag- 
ment (page  127)  and  the  twelve  months  of  1930  as  our  first 
calendar-fiscal  year  (page  122). 

Opportunity 

N  the  one  hand,  the  depression  has  thrown  an  emergent 
load  of  interpretation  upon  us,  both  of  its  human  con- 
sequences and  of  affirmative  moves  to  outflank  them.  This  will 
be  the  special  subject  of  this  report  (page  115). 

"You  are  doing  more  than  furnishing  a  record,"  writes 
Ellsworth  Paris,  editor  of  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
— "you  are  in  my  opinion  literally  helping  to  make  history." 

At  least  we  have  brought  out  the  provocative  beginnings  of 
the  conquest  of  unemployment.  "Sane,  sure,  sword-thrusts  of 
intelligence  across  a  muddled  knot  of  depression  and  discouraged 
planning,"  wrote  Grace  Ruth  Southwick.  "This  was  brought 
home  to  me  especially  last  week  when  we  were  struggling  to 
set  up  the  right  kind  of  solutions  for  our  local  unemployment 
problem  in  Santa  Barbara."  Our  effort  has  been  first  of  all 
to  handle  developments  so  as  to  be  of  practical  help  to  social 
workers  and  members  of  committees  the  country  over,  but  quite 
as  much  to  engage  the  interest  of  everyday  citizens  exactly 
where  last  winter  and  this  have  jolted  them  loose  to  what  is 
happening  to  their  world.  We  have  brought  out  issues  packed 
with  realities  but  touched  with  ^ 

that  lift  of  invention  and 
constructive  criticism  which 

stretches  the  imagination.  "No 

other    publication     has    given 

such  complete  information  on 

the    subject,"   in    the   view   of 

Henry    Bruere,    president    of 

the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  and 

chairman    of    the    Governor's 

Commission  on  Unemployment 

Problems    for    the    State    of 

New  York — "nor  given  it  with 

such  sure  judgment  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  ways  that  pro- 
voke thought  and  action." 

And  our  wish  is  that  all  mem- 


bers and  participants  in  Survey  Associates  will  help  themselves 
to  a  full  share  of  these  and  other  expressions  on  page  118. 

Predicament 

/"\N  the  other  hand,  the  business  situation  quite  naturally 
^^  undermined  our  footing  to  give  such  service.  The  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic,  outlets  for  our  work,  lost  in  advertising 
and  newsstand  sales  in  common  with  most  periodicals.  Our 
contributions  suffered  a  shrinkage  of  $12,000  in  1930  (chiefly 
in  the  higher  brackets).  Moreover  the  shift  in  fiscal  years 
would  have  been  difficult  under  any  circumstances,  as  it  brought 
within  the  fifteen  months  two  fall  quarters,  which  are  periods 
of  heaviest  outlay,  and  by  chance,  leanest  in  large  contributions. 
We  were  $5472  short  of  making  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteen  months  on  December  31  last — the  first  time  in  the 
eighteen  years  of  Survey  Associates  as  a  cooperative  publishing 
society  that  we  have  closed  a  fiscal  year  with  an  overhanging 
deficit  in  our  general  fund. 

Nonetheless,  the  rank  and  file  of  members  and  contributors 
have  stood  by  splendidly.  We  carry  1936  names  on  our  roster, 
against  2032  in  1928-9.  Moreover,  our  circle  of  readers  has 
grown.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  our  net  paid  circula- 
tion (Survey  Graphic  and  the  Graphic  number  of  The  Survey, 
combined)  ranged  1000  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  in 
1929;  for  the  last  six  months  it  ranged  1500  ahead.  With  less 
to  invest,  our  subscription  receipts  on  the  monthly  Graphic 
failed  to  match  those  of  the  year  before,  but  with  our  "new" 
Midmonthly  taking  hold,  our  joint  twice-a-month  subscriptions 
gained  ground;  and  our  combined  stencil  count  of  paid  sub- 
scriptions on  January  i,  1931,  stood  at  26,309 — a  net  increase 
of  1238  over  the  tally  of  January  I,  1930.  (Special  numbers 
reached  a  circulation  of  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand.) 

As  we  sense  it,  hard  times  have  set  people  to  harder  think- 
ing. In  terms  of  subject  categories,  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions which  lay  dormant  five  years  ago,  have  again  come  abreast 
in  reader  interest  of  psychological  problems  and  international 
relations.  All  these  fall  within  our  province.  If  but  a  tithe 

of  the  needs  and  means  which 

the  scientific  method  has  laid 
bare,  should  become  the  basis 
for  concerted  action,  the  re- 
sults, humanly  speaking,  would 
be  fabulous.  Such  an  outcome 
hangs  of  course  on  whether 
wider  and  wider  circles  of 
men  and  women  keep  abreast 
of  their  changing  world  and 
bear  a  hand  in  the  changing. 
Here,  Survey  Associates,  with 
its  scheme  of  interpretation, 
can  count  if  we  have  the  in- 
itiative and  resources  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities 
imbedded  in  our  predicaments. 


First  of  All  a  Fellowship 

(From  last  year's  annual  statement) 

Survey  Associates  is  first  of  all  a  fellowship;  it  is  also  the  non- 
profit-making  membership  corporation  -which  publishes  The  Survey. 
Midmonthly  and  Graphic.  The  members  of  Survey  Associates  are 
the  owners  of  the  enterprise.  The  Survey  is  more  than  a  magazine 
—we  think  of  it  primarily  as  an  educational  endeavor,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  awaken,  inspire,  inform  and  guide  the  social  spirit  which 
underlies  all  forms  of  effort  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  be  born  and  to  live.  It  isn't  self-supporting,  although 
commercial  receipts  (from  circulation  and  advertising)  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  total  cost.  Dealing  as  <we  do  with  subject!  often 
controversial  because  they  are  alive  and  fluid — and  not  always 
"popular,"  we  are  naturally  unable  to  acquire  mass  circulation  and 
the  advertising  patronage  which  that  produces.  That  is  why  we 
need  further  support  to  keep  going,  and  to  move  forward  as  new 
fields  open  and  means  are  available. 
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Income  Tax  Decision 

TX7"HEN,  on  November  4,  1912,  Survey  Associates  was  char- 
tered  as  a  membership  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  our  stated  purpose  was  set  forth:  "to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  constructive  philanthropy  by  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  and  by  con- 
ducting any  investigation  useful  or  necessary  for  the  preparation 
thereof."  In  its  early  years,  the  nature  of  this  novel  society  was 
recognized,  and  contributions  made  to  it  were  deductible  under 
the  federal  income  tax  laws.  Later,  a  series  of  rulings,  first 
by  districts  and  then  nationally,  barred  us  out.  Thereupon  a 
test  case  was  brought  by  Robert  W.  deForest,  president  of  the 
society  (based  on  his  contribution  of  $3150  in  1924).  On  April 
16,  1930  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  rendered  a  decision 
holding  in  substance  that  Survey  Associates  is  a  corporation 
operated  exclusively  for  educational  or  charitable  purposes, 
contributions  to  which  are  properly  deductible  from  gross  in- 
come for  income  tax  purposes.  Five  months  later,  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  published  his  official  acquiescence 
in  the  decision  (Internal  Revenue  Bulletin,  September  29,  1930, 
page  i,  the  official  citation  being  IX-39-478s).  On  page  119, 
Mr.  deForest  points  out  that  the  decision,  "while  gratifying 
from  the  point  of  view  of  The  Survey  and  its  friends,  has  its 
chief  importance  to  social  work  in  holding  that  'charity,'  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  is  not  confined  to  the  giving  of  material 
relief."  ("What  is  given  is  service  and  ideas — not  commod- 
ities.") From  another  angle  the  decision  is  significant  in  recog- 
nizing that  an  educational  institution  may  be  built  around  the 
nucleus  of  a  periodical  and  its  adult  readers,  no  less  than  around 
that  of  a  college  campus  and  its  cluster  of  students.  Research 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  edu- 
cational principle;  here  interpretation  takes  its  place  alongside. 
For  after  all,  what  we  have  attempted  has  been  to  link 
fact  bearing  with  fact  finding  and  more,  to  contrive  vivid  car- 
riers for  experience,  ideas  and  adventurous  proposals  for  the 
common  welfare. 

The  New  "Mid" 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,  reaching  its  readers  by  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month,  is  such  a  carrier.  In  its  exchange 
of  information,  practice  and  invention  with  respect  to  family 
and  child  welfare,  health,  education,  industrial  relations  and 
community  development,  it  spans  the  fields  of  social  work.  Along 
with  its  prime  subject  matter,  it  affords  a  meeting  place  for 
the  discussion  of  professional  interests,  techniques,  ethics  and 
administration.  It  reaches  a  clientele  over  four  times  as 
large  as  the  membership  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work — ranging  from  the  experts  on  city  staffs  to  the  isolated 
worker  on  some  mountainside.  "Mrs.  Heron  does  public  health 
work  with  the  Eskimos  here,"  writes  Ann  Martin  from  Bethel, 
Alaska.  "I  teach  the  upper  grades  for  the  same  natives.  .  .  . 
No,  we  could  not  work  nor  keep  house  without  The  Survey." 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  fifteen-month  period  under  review, 
we  reconstructed  The  Survey  Midmonthly,  sacrificing  the  semi- 
long,  semi-technical  articles  (for  which  a  great  variety  of  more 
specialized  journals  afford  media)  and  focusing  the  better  part 
of  each  issue  on  the  entire  audience  served — on 
social  workers  and  those  next  of  kin  to  them. 
We  put  a  blue  cover  on  it  (which  we  have  just 
turned  inside  out  for  a  spring  suit),  illustrated 
it  in  Hacks  and  whites,  and  gave  it  new  spright- 
liness.  The  response  has  been  widespread.  "The 
impact  on  the  eye  and  the  mind  is  distinctly 
different,"  wrote  Lisle  Burroughs  of  the  Wash- 
ington Community  Chest  "more  impressive — 
far  more  attractive."  "May  the  new  model 
carry  its  precious  freight  to  every  corner  of  the 


land,"  wrote  Mary  L.  Weston  from  one  of  them — the  Sea 
Pines  School  on  Cape  Cod.  "I  could  go  into  a  regular  Coue 
chant,"  wrote  Anita  Eldridge,  secretary  of  the  California 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  "but  anything  so  smart  and 
sprightly  as  the  Midmonthly  in  its  gay  blue  and  white  jacket 
deserves  a  snappier  pean  of  praise  than  that  worn-out  couplet." 
At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  months,  our  stencil  count  of  joint 
subscribers  (The  Survey  twice-a-month,  Midmonthly  and 
Graphic  at  $5)  stood  at  18,418,  an  increase  of  2482,  or  15 
per  cent  over  October  I,  1929.  With  less  investment  than 
the  year  before,  our  stencil  count  of  Graphic  monthly  sub- 
scriptions stood  at  7891  the  first  of  the  year — a  little  better 
than  holding  its  own. 

A  point  has  been  reached  where  we  are  giving  active  con- 
sideration to  issuing  the  Midmonthly,  like  the  Graphic,  as  a 
separate  periodical,  to  be  had  on  a  monthly  subscription,  and 
the  two  (at  an  advantage)  under  a  joint  subscription.  In  any 
event,  we  have  plans  afoot,  once  the  business  situation  lifts,  to 
carry  the  Midmonthly  forward  by  a  decisive  stage. 

Survey  Graphic 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  reaching  its  readers  by  the  first  of 
each  month,  is  such  another  carrier — swinging  the  full  arc 
of  the  modern  professions  and  bringing  out  the  newer  chapters 
each  is  writing  in  the  age-long  history  of  humankind  in  its  effort 
to  master  circumstance.  We  bring  forward  through  the  Graphic 
the  most  arresting  developments  in  the  fields  of  social  .work, 
and  in  turn  bring  social  criticism  and  discovery  to  bear  on  gen- 
eral affairs.  The  uneven  stream  of  progress,  the  borderlands 
of  the  sciences  and  vocations,  group  action  and  interplay  from 
crossroads  to  the  continents  are  within  its  ken ;  but  interpreta- 
tion is  a  two-way  street,  and  the  meaning  of  all  this  to  men, 
women  and  children — to  ourselves — is  equally  our  concern.  With 
the  graphic  arts  to  help  us  make  of  it  a  pageant. 

Two  series  of  articles  featured  in  the  period  under  review 
illustrate  this  two-way  interpretation.  From  her  coign  of 
vantage  at  Hull-House,  traversing  the  "second  twenty  years," 
Miss  Addams  brought  her  matchless. social  insight  to  bear  on 
the  salients  of  modern  life  epitomized  in  these  titles: 

A  Decade  of  Prohibition  (October  1929) 
Immigrants  Under  the  Quota  (November  1929) 
Efforts  to  Humanize  Justice   (December   1929) 
Aspects  of  the  Woman's  Movement  (August  1930) 
Education  and  the  Current  Event  (September  1930) 
Contrasts  in  a  Post-War  Generation   (October  1930) 

The  reverse  process  of  social  exploration  and  appraisal  en- 
tered into  a  project  made  possible  by  gift  of  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine.  As  result,  one  of  the  last  commissions  undertaken  by 
William  Bolitho  was  that  of  appraising  for  us  the  human  stuff 
that  goes  into  the  Chicago  gangsters  and  their  group  significance 
as  urban  rebels;  the  racket  as  their  method;  and  the  police  net 
as  the  scheme  by  which  a  democracy  sets  out  to  keep  them  in 
leash.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  we  turned  to  an  outsider — 
to  a  brilliant  journalist,  critic  and  playwright;  to  a  South 
Africander,  trench-bomber  during  the  war,  and  thereafter  The 
Manchester  Guardian's  correspondent  with  all  Europe  as  his 
beat;  the  slashing  critic  of  Fascism  and  the 
biographer  (Twelve  Against  the  Gods)  of  the 
great  adventurers  of  the  world. 

The  Psychosis  of  the  Gang   (February  1930) 
The  Gangster  Trauraatism   (March  1930) 
The  Natural  History  of  Graft  (May  1930) 

Frank  Tannenbaum's  series  on  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne's  work  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing 
Prisons  (October  through  March  of  the  cur- 
rent publishing  year)  is  in  a  sense  in  sequence 
to  Mr.  Bolitho's  series  of  the  year  before. 


"3 


Special  Numbers 

/"\UR  formula  of  first-hand  interpretation  linked  with  the 
graphic  arts  is  visualized  in  our  special  numbers.  We  led 
off  1930  with  such  a  number  (January)  on  Rising  Medical 
Costs  which  ran  into  an  edition  of  38,000,  suggested  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Filene,  edited  by  Mary  Ross,  the  art  work  by  Florence 
Kellogg;  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Michael  M.  Davis  of  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund  collaborating.  We  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
physicians,  economists,  business  men,  nurses,  hospital  workers, 
laymen.  We  tapped  the  first  findings  of  the  national  committee 
which,  under  Secretary  Wilbur's  chairmanship,  is  making  a 
five-year  study  in  this  field.  The  number  reached  down  to  the 
basic  conflict  between  flat  purses  and  sick  bodies,  and  explored 
that  neglected  frontier  between  economics  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  which  concerns  all  of  us  in  our  everyday  vicissitudes. 

That  same  formula  has  served  us  admirably  in  our  annual 
racial  numbers  through  which  Survey  Associates  makes  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  international  and  inter-racial  under- 
standing. Our  offering  for  1930  was  on  Czechoslovakia  (March 
— 37,000),  brought  out  on  the  eightieth  birthday  of  President 
Masaryk,  and  like  our  New  Germany  Number  the  year  before, 
edited  by  John  Palmer  Gavit.  It  was  essentially  a  one-man 
show,  based  on  the  trip  its  editor  took  the  summer  before  to 
gather  materials  first-hand — a  series  of  portrait  articles  on  the 
philosopher  president;  on  Bat'a,  the  shoe-man  who  has  brought 
mass  production  into  medieval  Europe;  on  Benes,  the  foreign 
minister  who  "keeps  the  bridgehead  for  democracy  at  the  East;" 
and  the  rest  of  the  cast  of  characters,  and  the  things  they  stand 
for,  in  this  newest  of  republics. 

This  formula-  was  applied  to  widely  ranging  semi-special 
numbers:  two  on  newer  developments  in  education,  and 

The  New  World  of  the  Mind  (May — 33,500),  centering  on 
the  First  International  Congress  of  Mental  Hygiene  at  Wash- 
ington, synchronizing  with  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  move- 
ment in  this  country,  and  (with  a  succeeding  series  of  articles) 
illuminating  the  recent  advances  in  psychology  and  psychiatry  in 
their  bearings  both  upon  human  behavior  and  upon  our  social 
institutions. 

When  the  Small  Man  Borrows  (November — 39,75o)  brought 
out  with  the  editorial  collaboration  of  Evans  Clark  and  pre- 
senting the  heart  of  his  study  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
of  the  revolutionary  changes  going  forward  as  mass  credit  takes 
its  place  beside  mass  production  and  mass  distribution.  The 
number  tapped  the  pioneer  inquiries  into  loan-shark  activities 
by  the  Division  of  Remedial  Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. It  boxed  the  compass  of  the  newer  forms  of  lending, 
which  almost  overnight  have  reached  the  proportions  of  a  ma- 
jor industry  in  volume  of  business  done;  and  it  traversed  the 
controversial  issues  raised  in  bringing  banking  techniques  to 
the  service  of  the  average  man.  The  credit  unions  had  the  center 
of  the  stage  as  the  democratic  manifestations  of  the  movement. 


Scores 

The    compass    of    this    report   precludes    reviewing    the 
stream  of  materials  handled  by  Arthur  Kellogg, 
managing  editor,  and  his  associates.    One  register 
of   our  measure   of   performance   is   indicated   by 
the  following: 

"TEN     OUTSTANDING     ARTICLES     OF     THE 

MONTH,"    Franklin    Square    Subscription    Agency 

Posters  (selected  by  a  committee  of  librarians) 

March — William  Bolitho:  The  Gangster  Traumatism 
April  — Senator  Couzens:  Long  Wages 
May    — S.   K.    Ratcliffe:    The    Gathering   Storm    in 
Asia 

Aug.    — Jane    Addams:    Aspects    of    the    Woman's 
Movement 


full 


OCTOBER    SURVEY 

GRQPHIC 


Sept.    — Jane  Addams:  Education  by  the  Current  Event 

Oct.     —Frank   Tannenbaura:  The   Vision   that  Came   to   Thomas 

Mott   Osborne 

Nov.    — Frank  Tannenbaum:  When  Osborne  Came  to  Sing  Sing 
Dec.     — Frank  Tannenbaum:  The  Community  that  Osborne  Built 

"TEN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH,"  selected  and 
reprinted  in  condensed  form  in  The  Review  of  Reviews 

Feb.     — A  Doctor  Diagnoses  the  Bills:  George  E.  Follansbee,  M.D. 

— An  Economist  Audits  His  Costs:  Walton  Hamilton 
March — Gangs  of  Chicago:  William  Bolitho 
May    — A  Payroll  that  Floats:  Beulah  Amidon 
Nov.    — China's  Great  Famine:  Grover  Clark 

"ARTICLES   OF   LASTING   INTEREST,"   reprinted   in    part    in 
Readers'  Digest 

Feb.    — A  Merchant  Looks  at  Medicine:  Edward  A.  Filene 
March — The  Psychosis  of  the  Gang:  William  Bolitho 
June    —"Pull"  and  the  Police:  William  Bolitho 
Nov.    — The  Famine  in  China:  Grover  Clark 


Turned  Corner 

\  NOTHER  register  lies  in  the  showings  of  our  publishing 
•**•  office.  The  budget  of  Survey  Associates  is  divided  into 
three  accounts.  The  first  or  Association  Account,  covers  our 
membership  department  and  the  special  editorial  desks  which 
carry  forward  work  of  digest  and  interpretation  of  a  grade 
fairly  analogous  to  university  research,  and  of  a  caliber  which 
only  a  large  circulation  or  a  profitable  trade  audience,  would 
make  feasible  in  straight  commercial  journalism.  This  work 
is  the  first  charge  on  our  contributed  funds. 

Our  two  publishing  accounts  (Midmonthly  and  Graphic) 
segregate  our  business  operations.  Each  is  charged  with  its 
appropriate  costs,  including  one-half  the  upkeep  of  the  manag- 
ing editor's  department,  and  one-third  of  administration,  and 
each  is  credited  with  its  earnings. 

On  the  disbursement  side  of  these  publishing  accounts,  we 
have  distinguished  between  publishing  maintenance  and  circula- 
tion investment — the  money  we  put  into  getting  new  subscrip- 
tions. And  the  objective  we  have  been  working  toward  in  the 
last  five  years  has  been  to  reach  a  point  where  publishing  re- 
ceipts would  cover  publishing  maintenance,  so  defined.  We  have 
turned  that  corner  in  the  period  covered  by  this  report  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  detailed  statements  on  page  122. 

In  1928-29  (our  last  fiscal  year  reported  on),  publishing 
receipts  fell  short  of  publishing  maintenance  charges  by  $4608 
for  which,  together  with  money  for  circulation  investment,  \vc 
drew  on  contributions. 

In  1930,  using  the  same  method  of  reckoning,  publishing  re- 
ceipts wholly  covered  publishing  maintenance  and  in  addition 
supplied  a  small  margin  of  $2918  for  circulation  investment — 
a  spread  to  the  good  of  $7500. 

In  the  face  of  the  hard  times  our  total  publishing  receipts 
reached  $120,058  in  1930  against  $118,414  in  1928-29.  The 
shrinkage  in  contributions  of  around  $12,000 
($92,277  against  $104,616)  was  met  in  part  by  this 
gain,  in  part  by  retrenchments  (total  disbursements 
$205,120  against  $212,870),  and  is  reflected  in  a 
deficit  of  $2465  in  the  year's  operations;  and  a 
cumulative  deficit  of  $5472  for  the  fifteen  months. 
It  is  for  two  purposes  then  that  Survey  Asso- 
ciates needs  and  seeks  support — for  money  to 
invest  in  circulation  growth,  in  spreading  our 
educational  reach;  and  for  our  association  activ- 
ities, for  that  staff  work  which  is  kindred  to 
research,  and  which  is  the  justification  for  being 
of  this  "House  of  the  Interpreters." 


BROKEN   WORK   AND 
EARNINGS 

Our  Interpretation  of  Unem- 
ployment and  Ways  Out 


DECEMBER   SURVEY 

GRdPHIC 


[N  the  very  heyday  of  post-war  prosperity,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of   Survey  Associates  urged  us   to  focus  on  broken 
work  and  earnings  as  a  neglected  hazard  of  American  life. 
His  name  would  be  known  to  every  reader  of  this  page, 
and  we  have  come  to  look  to  him   for  prescient   leads.    The 
pith  of  his  counsel  was,  that 

The  conscience  of  America  is  after  all  a  greater  dynamo  than 
can  be  set  thrumming  by  coal  or  gas  or  waterfall.  Once  the  men 
and  women  of  these  United  States  shall  take  the  stand  that  inas- 
much as  the  denial  of  the  opportunity  for  work  to  the  least  of 
them  is  the  concern  of  all,  and  no  longer  to  be  endured  in  our 
common  life,  then  economic  and  social  invention  will  quickly  derive 
means  for  making  that  opportunity  secure. 

Some  time  passed  before  we  put  this  counsel  to  work  as  the 
spearhead  of  our  special  number  on  Unemployment  and  [fays 
Out  in  the  spring  of  1929.  Then  and  since  it  has  animated  our 
efforts  in  bringing  out  the  thrust  of  bitter  human  experience 
due  to  this  unmet  hazard,  and  in  illuminating  those  economic 
and  social  inventions  u-hich  give  promise  that  it  can  and  shall 
be  met. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  federal 
government  took  on  responsibility  for  leadership  with  respect 
to  unemployment.  The  outgivings  of  the  President's  Confer- 
ence of  1921,  under  Mr.  Hoover's  chairmanship,  stand  as  the 
most  rounded  national  program  we  have  had  in  America  on 
the  subject.  Its  accomplishments  and  consequences  have  been 
set  forth  in  The  Survey,  and  in  fact  our  first  review  of  them 
was  incorporated  as  an  appendix  to  the  official  proceedings. 
Yet  among  its  major  recommendations  were  these: 

1.  Adequate  statistics 

2.  Long-range  budgeting  of  public  works 

3.  Rehabilitation  of  employment  services 

4.  Stabilization  of  work  and  earnings 

5.  Experiments  in  employment  reserves. 

A  decade  later,  we  are  in  a  crisis  which  would  certainly  have 
been  eased  if  those  recommendation!  had  stepped  out  of  reports 
into  our  scheme  of  life.  Only  reluctantly,  under  pressure  of  the 
present  emergency,  were  the  Wagner  bills  covering  the  first 
two  items  enacted  by  the  Seventy-first  Congress.  The  confer- 
ence had  blocked  out  procedures  for  budgeting  and  projecting 
public  works  so  that  they  might  be  thrown  in  when  industrial 
operations  are  slack,  but  measures  to  this  end  slept  through 
nearly  a  decade  of  prosperity,  and  neither  the  federal  govern- 
ment nor  the  states  and  cities  were  prepared  to  act  on  the 
down  swing  of  the  cycle  in  1929.  A  third  Wagner  bill,  equally 
in  line  with  the  1921  findings,  and  providing  for  a  cooperative 
state  system  of  employment  exchanges  with  federal  supervision 
and  financial  encouragement,  was  passed  at  the  close  of  the 
session  only  to  be  vetoed  after  March  4  by  the  President.  Nor 
was  there  resilient  leadership  at  Washington  in  the  ten-year 
interval — or  for  that  matter  on  the  part  of  the  chief  nation- 
wide business  or  labor  bodies — calculated  to  promote  either 
employment  stabilization  or  employment  reserves,  or  to  en- 
courage experimentation  with  the  insurance  principle  in  steady- 
ing work  and  earnings. 

That   has   been    the    way   things   have   gone   in    most   of   our 


depressions.  A  good  shelf  in  a  library  of  economics  could  be 
filled  by  reports  drafted  by  able  committees  during  crises, 
brought  out  afterward  and  forgotten.  Between  times  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  ignored  the  fissure  of  unemployment  that  runs 
through  even  our  most  prosperous  years,  and  which  shows  the 
weakness  of  our  economic  planning  at  this  point. 

The  edge  of  the  situation  confronting  Survey  Associates  in 
the  period  covered  by  this  report,  has  been  how  we  might  help 
people  take  to  heart  the  experiences  of  these  months,  shake 
loose  from  the  old  rigmarole  of  emergent  relief  and  unemergent 
lethargy,  and  begin  to  organize  energies  and  interest  along 
enduring  lines.  The  old  adage  that  example  is  better  than 
precept  enters  into  our  working  conception,  and  we  have  ap- 
plied it  from  month  to  month  by  presenting  original  budgets 
of  experience,  ideas,  demonstrations  and  forthright  discussion 
close  to  the  realities  of  unemployment.  We  have  handled  the 
everyday  problems  of  social  workers  and  emergency  committees. 
We  have  tapped  resourceful  investigations  by  public  and  private 
bodies.  We  have  singled  out  and  interpreted  the  most  creative 
developments  by  industries.  We  have  dramatized  the  new  city 
and  state  set-ups  which  are  lifting  security  of  employment  to 
the  level  of  education  and  health  as  subjects  for  public  concern. 
Every  day's  mail  brings  us  letters  from  people  telling  us  what 
this  swift  exchange  of  experience,  candid  truth  and  proposal 
means  to  them  (see  page-  118).  But  let  us  go  back  a  little  and 
retrace  briefly  the  sequence  of  our  work. 

1928 

T7OR  some  weeks  in  the  early  winter  of  1928  "the  threads 
•^  that  shuttle  through  The  Survey  office"  wove  "an  unex- 
pected picture  of  men  and  women  idle  in  every  section  of  the 
country  because  they  cannot  find  work  to  do."  In  introducing 
three  articles  which  led  off  our  March  number,  we  pointed  out 
that  the  newspapers  and  magazines  were  apparently  unconscious 
of  this  mounting  evidence  of  a  situation  so  serious  that  had  it 
been  true  of  the  stock  market  there  would  have  been  great 
public  concern.  We  of  The  Survey  had  more  intimate  and 
close-to-the-ground  sources  of  information.  "From  summaries 
of  current  trends,  from  state  labor  department  reports,  from 
the  anxious  testimony  of  friends  of  The  Survey,  social  workers, 
physicians,  nurses,  teachers  and  others  in  contact  with  wage- 
earners  and  their  families  there  emerges  this  disquieting  pic- 
ture." Our  three  articles  were: 

Shadows  of  Prosperity — a  statistical  appraisal  by  Leo  Wolman, 
head  of  the  research  department  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers; 

Is  Unemployment  Heref  by  Beulah  Amidon — a  canvass  of  data 
secured  from  the  family  welfare  agencies  of  the  country  "in  terms 
of  increased  case  loads,  mounting  appeals  for  relief,  and  communi- 
ties still  complacently  unaware  of  industry's  slowing  down"; 

When  Mass  Production  Stalls  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg — a  record  of 
lost  work-time,  lost  wages,  family  and  community  disorganization 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  in  changing 
models,  to  apply  to  the  human  factor  in  production  the  same  sort 
of  forethought  and  intelligence  which  went  into  its  handling  of 
machines  and  credit. 


Later  on  in  the  year  we  collaborated  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  in  initiating  its  ground-breaking 
study  of  what  unemployment  does  to  families. 

1929 

'  I  "*HE  spring  of  the  succeeding  year,  six  months  before  the 
•*•  stock  market  crash,  we  set  the  pattern  of  interpretation 
we  have  been  weaving  since.  This  was  in  our  special  number 
of  Survey  Graphic — Unemployment  and  Ways  Out  (April 
1929).  There  were  those  who  said  we  were  doing  a  foolhardy 
thing  to  take  up  such  a  dour  subject  and  at  a  time  when  so 
few  would  pay  any  heed  to  it.  It  may  be  in  point  to  quote  the 
paragraph  which  introduced  the  number: 

We  treat  of  a  great  wrong — which  for  the  most  part  has  been 
dealt  with  pettily.  Of  a  great  opportunity,  which  here  and  there 
is  being  grasped  with  ingenuity  and  imagination  in  ways  that  are 
big  with  promise.  We  want  you  to  read  this  number,  yes.  But  we 
want  you  who  read  it  to  think  about  it.  And  to  take  hold.  For 
while  it  treats  of  one  of  the  grimmest  problems  Americana  face,  it 
tells  where  engineers,  economists,  bankers,  employers,  public  of- 
ficials, labor  leaders,  social  workers,  neighbors,  citizens  have  taken 
hold  in  practical  fashion  and  what  has  come  of  it. 

Contributors  to  that  issue  underscored  the  fact  that,  with 
a  million  wage-earners  unemployed  in  the  most  prosperous  of 
our  post-war  years,  we  faced  a  continuing  problem — one  which 
we  now  see  will  be  with  us  when  business  gets  back  to  "usual." 
Three  progressive  employers — Sam  A,  Lewisohn  of  Adolph 
Lewisohn  and  Sons,  Ernest  G.  Draper,  vice-president  of  Hills 
Brothers,  and  Henry  S.  Dennison,  president  of  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company — were  impressed  that  this  number, 
with  its  challenge  to  the  imagination,  might  get  a  hearing  for 
advances  in  the  stabilization  of  work  that  they  had  long  urged 
in  soberer  ways.  They  sent  out  a  joint  letter  to  some  thou- 
sands of  engineers,  managers,  employers,  and  labor  leaders; 
and  distributed  5000  copies  of  it.  The  edition  ran  to  40,000. 

1930 

XT7E  plied  this  shuttle  of  ours  we  call  Survey  Graphic 
with  renewed  vigor  throughout  the  winter  of  1930.  We 
exhibited  the  plight  of  industrial  neighborhoods  and  commu- 
nities at  a  time  when  the  press  was  glossing  things  over  and  we 
searched  for  creative  moves  in  dealing  with  the  trouble. 

Our  industrial  editor,  Beulah  Amidon,  appraised  first-hand 
two  developments  which  represented  opposite  poles: 

Negative:  TOLEDO— A  CITY  THE  AUTO  RAN  OVER:  in- 
terpreting the  human  minuses  of  a  situation  where  the  working 
force  of  a  plant  had  been  cut  down  from  30,000  to  3000,  and  the 
community  was  holding  the  bag. 

Positive:  IVORYDALE— A  PAYROLL  THAT  FLOATS:  inter- 
preting the  human  pluses  of  a  situation  where  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
plan  of  guaranteed  employment  had  held  straight  through. 

Further,  on  the  negative  side,  we  brought  out  what  no  news- 
paper brought  out — the  truth  as  to  what  unemployment  was 
exacting  of  household  and  community  life  in  the  Michigan 
automobile  center,  the  very  (caved-in)  backbone  of  the  mass- 
production  industries  of  the  Middlewest.  We  were  fortunate 
in  enlisting  the  collaboration  of  Helen  Hall,  chairman  of  the 
Unemployment  Committee  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments; and  her  inquiry,  When  Detroit's  Out  of  Gear,  was  a 
companion  piece  to  Miss  Amidon's  Ivorydale  in  the  April 
Graphic  and  to  Senator  Couzens's  challenge  to  employers — 
Long  Wages. 

On  the  positive  side,  also,  we  carried  articles  on  the  Cincin- 
nati Civic  Commission,  on  Dayton's  inquiry  and  program,  and 
(by  Morris  E.  Leeds)  on  the  project  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  setting  up  an  institute  of  stabilization. 

These  strands  of  interest  were  gathered  into  a  skein  at  an 
after-dinner  meeting  of  Survey  Associates  at  the  Hotel  Am- 
bassador, which  "made  the  front  pages"  of  the  metropolitan 


newspapers  with  the  story  of  Colonel  Procter's  leadership  in 
regularizing  work — one  of  the  few  affirmative  developments 
set  going  by  the  hard  times  of  '21 ;  weathering  these  of  '30- '31. 

1931 

'\T7"E  have  been  plying  that  shuttle  this  past  winter — putting 

muscle  into  it,  and  by  that  I  mean  staff  time,  field  work, 

space — paragraphs,  articles,  in  several  instances  whole  issues. 

Our  first  responsibility  lay  toward  those  who  were  shoulder- 
ing the  emergency  load.  To  this  end  we  have  spread  experience 
and  plans  of  opportune  use  to  social  workers,  social  agencies 
and  unemployment  committees.  Our  November  (1930)  Mid- 
monthly  carried  a  swift  survey  by  Gertrude  Springer  (asso- 
ciate editor)  of  the  most  suggestive  set-ups  for  relief  and  com- 
munity organization;  and  another  by  Miss  Amidon,  canvassing 
community  plans — some  of  paper  and  some  of  good  sound  plank- 
ing, to  find  and  distribute  work.  Unemployment  hung  like  a 
wraith  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Louis  Stark,  industrial  ex- 
pert of  The  New  York  Times,  reviewed  it  for  us.  Joanna  C. 
Colcord,  director  of  the  Charity  Organization  Department  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  dealt  with  the  sharply  pointed 
program  of  the  family  welfare  societies  in  facing  what  proved 
to  be  the  most  trying  winter  in  their  history.  And  A.  W.  Mc- 
Millen  of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
summarized  the  study  of  relief  finances  by  the  Bureau  for  Reg- 
istration of  Social  Statistics  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Throughout  the  winter,  our  Survey  Graphics  have  carried 
the  findings  of  our  field  work,  the  gist  of  outstanding  reports 
and  investigations,  and  challenging  demonstrations  of  a  con- 
structive sort.  For  example: 

STEADIER  WORK 

Stabilization — the  first  results  of  a  study  of  seasonal  slumps  made 
by  a  committee  of  New  England  business  men  (A  Merchant  Lookt 
at  Stabilization,  by  A.  Lincoln  Filene — February)  ;  portrayal  of  the 
cooperative  union-management  measures  by  which  100  per  cent  of 
the  B.  &  O.  shopmen  remained  on  the  payroll  throughout  1930 
(Keeping  at  the  Job,  by  Otto  Beyer — March). 

Public  Works — to  be  thrown  in  when  private  industrial  opera- 
tions are  off — a  program  of  practical  action  by  the  ranking  ex- 
pert in  the  country,  (The  Umbrella  of  Public  Works,  Otto  T. 
Mallory — March). 

SWIFTER  RE-EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  Services  —  state,  federal,  and  city  development! 
(Connecting  Men  with  Jobs)  appraised  by  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  organizing  director  of  the  Swarthmore  In- 
stitute of  Unemployment  (December). 

Work-Relief — a  staff  interpretation  of  the  most  distinctive  demon- 
stration of  the  winter  along  the  lines  of  emergent  help  (The  Job 
Line,  by  Gertrude  Springer — February). 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  WANT 

Employment  Reserves  and  Unemployment  Insurance — the  first 
first-hand  appraisal  of  the  mutual  unemployment  insurance  plan  of 
the  General  Electric  Company;  itself  the  first  major  corporation  to 
experiment  in  this  field  (Out  of  the  House  of  Magic,  by  Beulah 
Amidon — December)  ;  a  devastating  analysis  of  our  present 
makeshifts  by  the  chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Committee,  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  (Shall  We  Stick  to  the  American 
Dolet  by  Helen  Hall — January)  ;  the  first  interpretation  of  the 
study  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Yale  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  of  the  dismissal  wage  plan  followed  by  the  U.  S.  Rubber 
Company  (When  Shut-Down  Came,  by  Ewan  Clague  and  W.  J. 
Couper — February) ;  a  comparative  analysis  of  American  Plans  of 
Unemployment  Insurance,  which  are  before  a  group  of  state  legis- 
latures, by  Paul  H.  Douglas  (February)  ;  a  current  appraisal  of 
German  and  English  developments  by  an  American  industrial  ex- 
ecutive (Dole-itis,  by  Charles  M.  Mills — February)  ;  a  searching 
comparison  of  our  contrasting  procedures  with  respect  to  stabiliz- 
ing dividends  and  leaving  wages  at  loose  ends  (Who  Bears  the 
Riskt  by  William  M.  Leiserson — March). 

FOCAL  POINTS 

City:  In  sequence  to  the  compact  surveys  in  our  November  Mid- 
monthly,  Miss  Amidon  visited  Cincinnati,  Rochester  and  Indian- 
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•polls,  three  cities  which  have  had  civic  organizations  at  work  for 
a  year  or  more  on  long-range  problems  and  presented  a  composite 
picture  of  the  main  features  of  their  work:  (a)  fact-finding; 
(b)  stabilization;  (c)  budgeting  public  works;  (d)  employment 
•ervices ;  (e)  vocational  placement;  (f)  relief  and  reserves — 
(Three  Cities  Look  Ahead — February).  These  three  letters  il- 
lustrate the  response  to  such  work  of  analysis  and  portrayal: 

William  H.  Book,  director,  Department  of  Civic  Affairs,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Indianapolis: 

.  .  .  We  regard  this  as  a  most  comprehensive  and  helpful  statement  out 
of  a  mass  of  somewhat  confusing  and  purposeless  material  relating  to 
the  problems  of  unemployment  which  comes  to  us  from  many  sources. 
It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  have  your  clear  review  of  community  effort 
and  the  consequent  workable  suggestions. 

Francis  H.  Bird,  University  of  Cincinnati: 

...  I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that  wo  "cash  in"  on  some  of  the  con- 
structive suggestions  which  come  to  mind  as  one  reads  your  story. 

W.  E.  Weld,  dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of 
Rochester: 

...  I  enjoyed  the  article  very  much,  and  for  thti  first  time  I  am  be- 
ginning to  hope  that  unemployment  may  be  permanently  reduced  in  the 
decades  to  come.  Every  bit  of  knowledge  that  we  can  scatter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  possibilities  of  such  reduction  of  unemployment  will,  I  think, 
contribute  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

State:  We  hailed  the  early  draft  of  the  report  of  what  is  es- 
sentially the  first  state  employment  planning  commission — that  of 
New  York — as  the  most  important  manuscript  to  reach  us  last 
fall,  and  published  it  in  full  in  our  December  Survey  Graphic. 
Accompanying  it,  we  published  signed  statements  by  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  and  Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  two  state  executives,  one  Democratic  and  one  Republican,  who 
have  pioneered  in  this  field.  From  California  has  come  evidence 
that  that  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  was  put  to  work  in  ushering 
in  a  similar  state  commission  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are  over 
twenty  state  emergency  committees  which  conceivably  might  be 
aroused  to  the  long-range  job. 

National:   For  eighteen  months  we  have  driven  home  the  op- 

i  portuniry   for   national    leadership   both    along   governmental    and 

voluntary  lines;   and   have  followed   legislative   developments   at 

Washington.    Throughout   fall   and  winter,  the  President's   Emer- 

i  gency  Committee  on   Employment  has   had   its   activities  confined 

•  pretty  largely  to  stimulating  state  and  city  organizations  for  relief, 
but  we  anticipate  a  more  constructive  frontage  by  Arthur  Woods 
and  his  associates  as  the  situation  shifts  to  a  new  stage. 

The  Months  Ahead 

TN  all  this  we  have  been  working  from  the  bottom  up — be- 
*•  ginning  with  the  break-down  of  work  and  earnings  in  our 
American  industrial  communities  everywhere,  and  ranging  over 
the  belt  of  problems  having  to  do  with  security  of  livelihood 
and  the  conservation  of  the  wage-earning  market.  Whether 
we  have  drawn  on  our  own  field  work,  on  the  study  of  what 
unemployment  does  to  families  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  on  the  findings  of  the  Governor's  Commission  in 
New  York,  the  soundings  of  the  Swarthmore  Institute  of  Un- 
employment, or  the  investigations  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion or  the  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  we  have  found 
them  centering  on  certain  points  where  livelihood  can  be  ford- 
led.  In  the  Settlement  phrasing,  wage-earning  and  wage- 

!•  spending  can  be  reinforced  by  "making  work  steadier,  by  mak- 
ing re-employment  swifter,  and  by  insuring  against  want  the 
families  of  wage-earners  who  seek  work  and  cannot  find  it." 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  shall  further  explore  and  interpret 
these  great  leads,  along  which  developments  are  coining  fast 

ii  under  pressure  of  the  emergency,  but  along  which   they  will 

•  come  more  surely  by  the  cross-fertilization   of   ideas   and  ex- 
it perience.     For  example: 

In  steadying  <ux>rk — in  sequence  to  our  articles  on  P.  &  G.  and 
II  the  B.  &  O.,  we  want  to  dramatize  the  most  adventurous  project! 

elsewhere  in  stabilization.  Articles  already  arranged  for  deal  with 
H  the  guaranteed  week  of  the  stock  yards  for  example;  and  the 

remarkable  performance  of  the  Canadian  National  in  conserving 

•  its  working  force  in  integrating  its  system;  a  challenging  showing 
which  bears  on  anticipated  mergers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (Otto  Beyer). 

In  swifter  re-employment — follow  the  demonstrations  by  experi- 
mental set-upt  in  Rochester,  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey;  the 


inclusive  investigation  of  public  and  private  agencies  in  Illinois; 
developments  nationally. 

In  insurance — Here  the  bearings  of  work-relief  plans,  especially 
involving  employe  contributions,  need  scrutiny;  how  the  General 
Electric  plan  pans  out  in  a  community  like  Schenectady ;  the  results 
of  the  recent  concerted  move  of  a  group  of  employers  in  Rochester 
in  setting  up  a  common  benefit  system;  and  the  remarkable  show- 
ings of  the  labor-management  fund  in  the  Chicago  garment  trades 
in  meeting  the  stress  of  the  depression.  In  one  year,  voluntary 
plans  of  this  sort  have  matched,  in  numbers  covered,  the  entire 
experimentation  in  this  field  in  the  decade  following  the  1921  con- 
ference. More  new  projects  are  to  be  expected.  And  proposals  for 
legislation  have  moved  out  of  the  realm  of  text  books  to  that  of 
public  issues.  We  shall  follow  them  as  well  as  the  seven-state 
scheme  of  cooperative  study  launched  by  Governor  Roosevelt. 

Planning 

TN  the  new  year,  we  are  eager  not  only  to  expand  our  treat- 
•*•  ment  of  this  belt  of  dynamic  economic  problems,  but  to  build 
upon  it,  and  explore  a  new  tier  of  factors  having  to  do  with 
national  and  international  planning  and  control.  We  want  to 
bring  forward  what  scientific  management  has  learned  in  the 
internal  arrangements  of  industries  that  bears  on  our  entire 
scheme  of  production ;  what  light  the  advances  in  mass  produc- 
tion have  to  throw  on  mass  distribution;  what  budgeting  and 
concerted  planning  have  to  oiler  with  respect  to  raw  materials, 
continuous  operations  and  other  factors  in  a  stabler  ordering 
of  the  workaday  life.  We  have  in  incubation  a  special  number 
in  this  field  which  will  focus  on  the  general  line  that  out  of  our 
strength  Americans  should  find  new  ways  to  help  not  only  our- 
selves but  the  less  advantaged  peoples  of  the  world  in  finding  a 
new  security.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  do  not  face  the 
threat  of  revolution,  nor  peer  into  those  fiscal  vacuums  which 
the  war  left  in  Europe.  Ours  is  the  responsibility  to  grapple 
with  industrial  problems  with  a  freeness  of  hand  that  is  denied 
our  contemporaries. 

Yet  we  must  be  conscious  that  both  in  thinking  and  in  per- 
formance, other  nations  have  thrust  out  salients  further  than 
we,  and  that  national  planning  interlocks  with  the  larger  need 
for  the  fabrication  of  a  more  workable  world  economy.  Here 
again,  Survey  Associates  may  hope  to  push  out  its  horizons. 

As  it  is,  with  our  reduced  resources  this  past  year,  we  have 
had  to  gouge  our  issues  to  carry  emergent  materials.  We 
need  elbow  room.  We  have  executed  swift  pieces  of  staff 
appraisal,  but  they  have  been  pitifully  few,  although  the 
carrying  power  of  such  work  more  than  justifies  itself.  We 
need  funds  for  travel  account,  for  first-hand  inquiry,  for  com- 
missioning experienced  writers.  As  things  stand,  we  have  had 
rare  success  in  drawing  into  our  circle  of  readers  key  people 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Compared  with  books  on  such  subjects,  we 
reach  from  two  to  twenty  times  their  audience.  But  we  need 
funds  to  take  advantage  of  the  times,  to  get  our  output  "across" 
in  new  ways,  to  enlist  wider  reaches  of  the  public.  We  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  of  our  opportunity  as  interpreters  of 
the  conquest  of  unemployment — much  less  the  social  aspects  of 
the  larger  and  more  adventurous  field  of  industrial  dynamics. 
And  with  the  tremendous  strides  in  mechanization  and  business 
expansion,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  such  a  searchlight 
should  be  playing  on  their  human  implications. 

So  it  is  that  we  seek  support  to  enable  us  to  make  the  most 
of  this  carrier  of  ours  in  the  extraordinary  opportunity  that 
opens  out  in  the  months  ahead  to  help  turn  the  hard  times  to 
account — to  follow  through,  issue  by  issue,  and  get  the  widest 
impact  of  each  issue,  in  ways  that  will  not  only  hold  up  the 
hands  of  those  who  face  the  serious  aftermath  of  this  winter's 
trouble,  and  who  will  be  confronting  that  of  next  winter  what- 
ever it  may  be,  but  will  help  kindle  men's  imaginations  with  the 
sense  of  an  organic  movement  breaking  through.  What  America 
does  with  respect  to  unemployment — toward  liberating  our  mod- 
ern life  from  its  threat  to  the  very  footholds  of  democracy — 
lies  close  to  what  we  shall  make  of  our  future  as  a  people. 
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KENDALL  WEISIGER,  Atlanta,  Ga.: — The  Survey  has  helped  my 
thinking  on  the  employment  situation  here.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

J.  S.  WILLARD,  Akron,  Ohio: — It  is  not  unemployment  that  I  care 
to  be  served.  If  we  had  eggs,  we  would  have  ham  and  eggs  if  we 
had  ham;  or  the  $2.00  you  ask  for  year's  sub.  to  Survey! 

HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH,  Editor,  The  Forum : — Your  symposium 
on  "Outflanking  Unemployment"  constitutes  one  of  the  outstanding 
pieces  of  public  service  registered  on  this  side  of  the  water  this  spring. 

WALTER  STERN,  Milwaukee,  If  is.: — Your  work  is  so  constructive 
and  outstanding  in  its  service  that  I  cannot  justify  myself  in  not  at 
least  giving  my  support  to  it  to  extent  of  being  a  cooperating  member. 

J.  G.  HARBORD,  Radio  Corporation  of  America: — It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  rendering  a  real  service  to  American  business  by 
bringing  this  guaranteed  employment  plan  of  Procter  &  Gamble 
of  Cincinnati  to  public  attention. 

BERTRAM  H.  SAUNDERS,  Treas.,  Ho-Ho-Kui  Bleachery,  Ho-Ho-Kus, 
N.  J.: — The  Survey  with  all  its  attendant  activities  is  one  of  the 
principal  blessings  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  present 
avalanche  of  things  that  are  wrong. 

I.  M.  RUBINOW,  Sec'y,  B'nai  B'rilh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio : — Have  just 
finished  reading  the  February  Survey  Graphic — one  of  the  best 
issues  within  recent  years,  particularly  because  it  is  so  timely  in 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  unemployment  situation. 

HENRY  BRUERE,  President,  Bowery  Savings  Bank;  Chairman,  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Unemployment: — No  other  publication  has 
given  such  complete  information  on  the  subject  or  given  it  with 
such  sure  judgment  and  effectiveness  in  ways  that  provoke  thought 
and  action. 

CHARLES  H.  DENNIS,  Editor-in-Chief,  Chicago  Daily  Nevus: — The 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Committee  on  Unemployment  (Survey 
Graphic,  December)  deals  with  that  pressing  problem  in  a  par- 
ticularly intelligent  way  and  its  conclusions  will  be  useful  to  The 
Daily  News  in  its  further  discussions  of  that  subject. 

ELLSWORTH  PARIS,  Editor,  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Chicago: — Unemployment  is  perhaps  the  most  demoralizing  and 
disorganizing  aspect  of  our  economic  life  and  in  presenting  these 
accounts  the  Survey  Graphic  is  doing  more  than  furnishing  a  record 
— you  are  in  my  opinion  literally  helping  to  make  history. 

J.  P.  RETTENMAYER,  The  Samarkand  Company,  San  Francisco: — 

splendid  work.  Some  of  the  recent  issues  should  be  read 

by  every  manager  of  an  industrial  enterprise,  by  financial  ad- 
ministrators of  our  large  industrials,  and  by  every  man  who  ex- 
ercises some  control  of  employment  politics. 

LEA  D.  TAYLOR,  Chicago  Commons: — .  .  .  A  very  timely  contribu- 
tion, much  needed  in  the  present  crisis.  A  thousand  or  more  men  are 
sleeping  nightly  on  the  lower  level  of  Michigan  Avenue  along  a  load- 
ing platform  of  one  of  the  big  buildings,  while  the  automobiles  roll  by 
overhead  and  the  winter  has  not  yet  begun,  though  the  nights  are  cold. 

CHESTER  M.  CULVER,  General  Manager,  The  Employers'  Assn. 
of  Detroit: — I  have  read  Miss  Hall's  article  with  a  very  great  deal 
of  interest  and  believe  that  she  has  very  fairly  presented  the  case. 
While  not  agreeing  with  Senator  Couzens  that  the  whole  problem 
is  one  for  management,  nevertheless  one  cannot  deny  that  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  should  be  so  placed. 

MOLLIE  RAY  CARROLL,  University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  Author 
of  the  definitive  Study  of  German  Unemployment  Insurance: —  Con- 
gratulations on  the  April  issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic.  You  have 
been  doing  terribly  good  work  straight  along,  but  this  is  a  corker. 
The  Couzens'  article,  Miss  Hall's  article,  and  Beulah  Amidon's 
article  are  magnificient. 

RACHEL  R.  ANDERSON,  Brooklyn: — Pardon  a  hasty  device  for  an- 
swering your  letter.  Check  enclosed.  As  to  the  extra  $5,  I  might 
have  bought  one  hundred  apples.  But  giving  it  to  the  Survey 
instead,  in  my  view,  aids  the  unemployment  problem  constructively, 
by  as  much  more  as  Mt.  Hood,  with  its'serene  snow-shrouded  sum- 
mit, overtops  the  tallest  apple  tree  in  a  Hood  River  orchard. 

LOUISE  H.  PECK,  Hollywood,  Cal.: — I  had  thought  I  must  give  up 
The  Survey  but  your  Unemployment  issue  settled  that — I  can't  get 
along  without  your  magazine.  You  give  me  courage  to  go  on.  You 
are  doing  so  really  constructive  work.  I  keep  my  copies  of  The 
Survey  traveling  round  among  my  friends  who  cannot  afford  to 
have  you  come  to  them  specially. 

S.  PARK  HARMAN,  Ex.  Sec'y,  Civic  Committee  on  Unemployment, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.: — I  just  finished  reading  your  very  excellent  article 
in  the  February  Graphic  (Three  Cities  Look  Ahead).  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  helpful  not  only  in  communities  where  action  has  not 
started,  but  also  in  communities  like  ours  where  we  have  made 
a  start  on  a  long-time  program.  Your  article,  I  am  sure,  will 
help  to  crystallize  sentiment  in  favor  of  long-time  effort. 


Recent  Puffs 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER,  Arlington,  I't.: — The  Survey  gets  bet- 
ter all  the  time,  I  think.  I  don't  know  how  you  do  it! 

JOHN  BAKELESS,  New  York: — The  magazine  is  always  stimulat- 
ing— especially  when  Leon  Whipple  is  in  it! 

FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINCS,  Columbia  University: — A  small  bit  to- 
ward the  backing  of  the  best  sociological  journal  we  have,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  as  a  sort  of  confession  of  faith. 

JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS,  Cambridge,  Mass.:— I  should  astonish  you 
if  I  could  help  you  up  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  real  interest  and  ad- 
miration I  have  for  the  Survey  as  now  conducted. 

FELIX  MORLEY,  Geneva  Representative,  The  League  of  Nations 
Assn.,  Inc.: — There  are  no  magazines  which,  to  my  thinking,  carry 
more  conviction  than  The  Survey. 

DEWlTT  WALLACE,  Editor,  The  Reader's  Digest: — The  Survey 
improves  from  month  to  month,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work  you  are  doing. 

BLANCHE  POTTER,  New  York: — I  find  The  Survey  very  stimulat- 
ing, and  I  do  not  see  any  other  paper  that  is  furnishing  the  same 
sort  of  material. 

GEORGE  R.  BEDINGER,  Executive  Director,  Public  Charities  Assn. 
of  Pa.: — A  subscription  to  The  Survey  is  an  indispensible  part  of 
the  mental  equipment  of  an  alert  citizen. 

CARL  SANDBERG,  Chicago: — The  other  day  I  looked  over  several 
numbers  of  the  Graphic  each  of  them  a  book  in  itself,  on  a  trying 
topic.  And  I  guess  if  I  were  naming  the  fifty  most  useful  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  this  decade,  I  could  easily  put  you  in. 

SALLY  LUCAS  JEAN,  New  York: — As  a  reader  of  The  Survey  I 
want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  one  magazine  that 
I  always  find  time  to  read  and  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you  and 
your  associates  for  its  stimulating  and  enriching  influence. 

RABBI  RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE,  Oakland,  Cal.: — I  rejoice  that  you  are 
rendering  such  a  tremendous  service  in  educating  forward-looking 
American  citizens  who  realize  that  an  intelligent  electorate  is  the 
surest  protection  for  American  freedom. 

CHARLES  E.  JACKSON,  Grand  Rapids: — I  have  been  accustomed  to 
give  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  numbering  thirty 
and  would  be  delighted  to  have  Survey  Graphic  go  this  year  as 
a  most  stimulating  influence  and  delightful  monthly  greeting. 

MARY  H.  INGHAM,  Philadelphia: — I  think  The  Survey  is  the  most 
effective  means  yet  devised  for  furthering  the  social  and  political 
and  economic  program  we  are  studying  and  hoping  to  see  carried 
through  in  this  bewildering  era  of  change.  It  is  good  to  feel  in 
line  with  your  work. 

LEWIS  E.  CAMFIELD,  D.D.,  President-Emeritus,  Ward  Academy, 
S.  Dak.: — For  41  years  I  have  been  pastor  in  the  little  village  of 
Academy.  The  Survey  brings  to  me  something  of  life  that  my 
farmer  folks  would  not  know  if  I  did  not  have  it  to  give  them 
and  thus  soften  and  broaden  their  sympathies  for  others.  I  need 
The  Survey. 

ROYAL  J.  DAVIS,  New  York  Evening  Past: — .  .  .  But  what  I  es- 
pecially wish  to  say  is  that  I  have  often  felt  impelled  to  write  you 
that  The  Survey  is  really  and  truly  one  of  the  very  few  magazines 
which  might  advertise  with  some  show  of  truth,  "Every  issue  worth 
a  year's  subscription."  I  am  even  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  news- 
paper on  which  I  am  employed  (and  which  I  refrain  from  ad- 
vertising by  naming  it)  carry  on  its  editorial  page  the  state- 
ment: "Everybody  ought  to  read  The  Survey."  But  that  would 
never  do. 

FREDERICK  PALMER,  New  York: — I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
of  four  months  in  the  Far  East  to  find  four  or  five  numbers  of  the 
Survey  Graphic  awaiting  me.  Yours  (John  P.  Gavit)  was  a  friendly 
name  in  the  table  of  contents  and  I  knew  how  sound  and  how  in- 
teresting you  always  are.  Having  browsed  through  the  back 
numbers,  I  concluded  that  your  influence  must  be  permeating  the 
whole.  Now  I  do  want  to  tell  you  how  very  much  I  like  the  Survey 
Graphic.  If  this  is  any  encouragement  from  an  old  war  horse, 
then  I  am  glad. 

T.  W.  McCuLLOUGH,  Chief  Editorial  Writer,  Omaha  News-Bee:— 
Sometimes  I  wonder  how  you  manage  to  do  all  you  do  on  the  means 
you  have.  Somewhere  you  have  tapped  a  tremendous  vein  of  en- 
thusiasm or  you  could  not  keep  the  work  going  so  well.  I  am  certain 
my  bill  for  electric  light  is  a  little  more  than  it  would  be  if  I  did 
not  sit  up  at  least  twice  a  month  to  read  The  Survey  and  the  Graphic. 
What  I  get  out  of  them,  though,  more  than  pays  for  the  time  I  take 
from  sleep.  I  heard  a  speaker  say  a  year  or  so  ago  that  we  have 
to  run  like  hell  in  order  to  stand  still  these  days.  I  know  that  I 
have  to  read  a  lot  of  stuff  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  thought. 
(Thank  God,  folks  are  talking  about  something  other  than  sex!)  And 
The  Survey  and  Graphic  certainly  help  a  lot.  More  power  to  you! 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Held  to  be  a  corporation  operated  exclusively 
for   Educational   or   Charitable    purposes 

Comment  by  Robert  W.  deForest,  president  of  Survey  Associates,  and 
president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  founded  our  cooperative  publishing  society  in  1912 


fl  f  i  ^HE  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
(acquiesced  in  subsequently  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue)  that  Survey  Associates  is  a 
charitable  organization  and  that  contributions  to  it 
are,  therefore,  properly  deductible  from  gross  income  in  com- 
puting income  tax,  while  gratifying  from  the  point  of  view  of 
The  Survey  and  its  friends,  has  its  chief  importance  to  social 
work  in  holding  that  "charity"  in  the  meaning  of  the  law  is  not 
confined  to  the  giving  of  material  relief. 

The  particular  part  of  the  opinion  relating  to  this  broad 
point  of  view  is  the  following: 

There  is  nothing  of  charity  here  [in  the  work  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates] in  the  sense  of  directly  giving  money,  sustenance  or  medical 
aid  to  the  needy,  but  we  do  not  conceive  the  foregoing  to  be  ex- 
clusive means  of  dispensing  charity.  For  example,  when  the  cor- 
poration1 made  a  study  of  a  given  disease  and  as  a  result  of  its 
research  work  caused  to  be  brought  about  a  movement  which  gave 
to  humanity — both  rich  and  poor — incalculable  good,  we  fail  to 
see  where  a  very  broad  definition  of  the  word  charity  is  required 
to  bring  this  work  within  its  meaning.  It  was  an  unselfish  service 
rendered  for  the  good  of  mankind  without  any  hope  or  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  organization  rendering  such  service  of  com- 
pensation being  received  therefor.  What  is  given  is  service  and 
ideas — not  commodities. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  past  an  increasing  prejudice 
among  social  workers  against  the  use  of  the  word  "charity." 
So  far  as  this  feeling  is  based  on  defining  charity  as  solely  alms- 
giving, I  share  in  that  feeling.  But  this  feeling  is  based  upon 
an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
And  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  charity  is  not  only  adopted 
by  this  opinion,  but  that  meaning  is  upheld  by  the  highest 
authorities.  I  suppose  the  highest  American  authority  with 
regard  to  definition  is  the  Century  Dictionary.  That  dictionary 
gives  five  or  more  different  definitions  of  charity: 

1.  Love,  in  its  highest  and  broadest  manifestation. 

2.  The  good  affections  men  ought  to  feel  toward  one  another; 
good  will. 

3.  Benevolence;    liberality    in    relieving   the    wants    of    others; 
philanthropy. 

4.  Any  act  of  kindness  or  benevolence. 

5.  Alms;   anything  bestowed  gratuitously  on   a   person   or   per- 
sons in  need. 

It  is  only  the  last  named  definition,  fifth  in  order  of  importance, 
which  relates  to  giving  material  relief. 

The  highest  international  authority  for  English-speaking 
peoples  is  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  This  encyclopaedia 
defines  charity  as  follows: 

The  word  "charity,"  or  love,  represents  the  principle  of  the  good 
life.  It  stands  for  a  mood  or  habit  of  mind  and  an  endeavor. 
From  it,  as  a  habit  of  mind,  springs  the  social  and  personal  en- 
deavor which  in  the  widest  sense  we  may  call  charity.  .  .  . 

Charity  thus  has  no  necessary  relation  to  relief  or  alms.  To 
give  a  lecture  or  to  nurse  a  sick  man  who  is  not  in  want  or  "poor" 
may  be  equally  a  deed  of  charity;  though  in  fact  charity  concerns 
itself  largely  with  the  classes  usually  called  "the  poor,"  and  with 
problems  of  distress  and  relief.  Relief,  however,  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  charity  or  charitable  work.  It  is  one  of  many  means  at  its 
disposal.  If  the  world  were  so  poor  that  no  one  could  make  a  gift, 
or  so  wealthy  that  no  one  needed  it,  charity — the  charity  of  life 
and  of  deeds — would  remain. 

1  In  1902,  The  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society, — Robert  W. 
I  deForest  president  and  Edward  T.  Devine,  secretary  and  editor  of  its 
I  weekly  publication,  Charities  (now  The  Survey), — instituted  a  committee 
Ion  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  made  up  of  doctors,  nurses  and  laymen; 

the  first  in  the  country-  In  1904.  came  the  institution  of  the  National  Asso- 
I  ciation  for  the  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of  which  at  the 

start  Mr.  Devine  acted  as  organizinR  secretary.     Ed.  Surrey. 


This  decision,  therefore,  simply  gives  a  legal  definition  to 
charity  consistent  with  the  definitions  given  by  the  highest 
authority  of  lexicographers. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  nothing  confuses  thought  more  than 
language.  This  is  true  when  the  language  used  has  a  different 
meaning  to  parties  to  a  discussion.  If  before  discussing  charity 
the  word  be  defined  as  the  court  and  the  dictionaries  have 
defined  it,  clear  thinking  on  this  subject  would  be  possible. 

Nor  is  the  word  "charity"  the  only  word  in  the  English 
language  of  which  there  should  be  clear  definition  before  minds 
can  meet.  There  are  many  such  words.  A  familiar  illustration 
is  the  word  "love"  which  may  mean  to  one  person  the  noblest 
emotion  which  men  can  entertain  toward  each  other,  and  to 
another  the  most  depraved  manifestation  of  sexuality. 

The  Decision 

19  B.T.A.  

UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  TAX  APPEALS 
ROBERT   W.   DEFOREST,   Petitioner,   v.    COMMISSIONER    OF 

INTERNAL  REVENUE,  Respondent. 
Docket  No.  33165.  Promulgated  April  16,  1930. 


of  the  Revene  Act  of   1924. 

Robert  Thome,  Esq.,  and  J.  S.  Y.  Ivint,  Esq.,  for  the  petitioner. 
John  D.  Kiley,  Esq.,  for  the  Commissioner. 

THIS   proceeding   involves    a    deficiency   in    income    tax   as   de- 
termined   by   the    Commissioner    for    1924    in    the    amount   of 
$1609.73,  and  has  for  its  only  issue  the  question  of  the  deducibility 
of  certain  donations  made  by  the  petitioner  to  the  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

FINDINGS   OF   FACT. 

THE  petitioner  is   a  resident  of  New  York   City.    During  1924 
he  was  president  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  and  in  that  year 
contributed  $3150  to  the  aforementioned  corporation. 

The  Survey  Associates,  Inc.  (hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "corporation")  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  in  1912  as  a  membership  corporation  without  shares  or  stock- 
holders. Its  objects  are  stated  in  its  constitution  as  follows : 

*  *  *  to  promote  the  cause  of  constructive  philanthropy  exclusively  by 
education  and  educational  methods,  including  the  publication  and  circulation 
of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals. 

The  corporation  publishes  two  magazines,  The  Survey  and 
Survey  Graphic,  both  of  which  are  devoted  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  as  indicated  above.  The  foregoing  publications  and  the 
work  being  done  by  the  corporation  are  the  outgrowth  of  activities 
carried  on  prior  to  1912  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City  with  which  petitioner  was  actively  connected. 

The  corporation  has  no  stockholders,  but  has  a  membership 
which  is  made  up  of  persons  who  contribute  $10  or  more  to  the 
purposes  of  the  organization.  These  contributions  have  ranged 
from  $10  to  $25,000.  No  member  has  the  right  to  share  in  any 
distribution  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  and  no  profit  there- 
from inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  individual.  Neither  the  president, 
any  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  nor  any  member  of  the  boa/d  of 
directors  receives  any  salary  or  fees.  The  salaries  paid  are  to 
individuals  who  devote  their  entire  rime  to  the  enterprise,  the 
highest  salaried  person  being  the  editor  of  the  magazines  who 
received  $600  per  month.  The  activities  of  the  corporation  are 
supported  by  the  contributions  referred  to  above,  by  subscriptions 
to  the  magazines  and  advertising  therein,  and  certain  other  minor 
sources  of  income.  The  income  and  disbursements  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1924,  which  year  is 
typical  of  several  years  as  to  which  statements  were  furnished, 
were  as  follows: 
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Total  expenses,  including  field  work  and  surveys  in  preparation 

of    articles    ............................................   $1  79,492.84 

Receipts   from   subscriptions  to  magazines,  advertising  and   sales      83.459.91 

Operating    Deficit     .................................   *  96,032.93 

Contributions  and   memberships  from  people  interested  in  work 


Balance 


252.07 


The  purposes  of  the  corporation  are  carried  out  through  the  two 
magazines  referred  to  above  which,  broadly  speaking,  cover  the 
fields  of  social  and  philanthropic  work,  and  the  related  fields  of 
public  health,  education,  community  organization  and  social  and 
industrial  relations.  As  illustrative  of  the  type  of  work  done,  the 
predecessor  of  the  corporation,1  under  the  direction  of  the  peti- 
tioner, was  instrumental  in  bringing  into  existence  the  National 
Organization  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  and  the  corpora- 
tion is  still  active  in  its  behalf.  Studies  were  made  of  the  living 
conditions  and  other  factors  entering  into  the  origin^  and  spread  of 
this  disease.  The  data  thus  obtained  was  disseminated  through 
the  publications  of  the  organization.  In  1924  a  similar  study*  was 
made  of  heart  disease  which  resulted  in  the  establishing  of  various 
heart  clinics  and  the  creation  of  a  widespread  interest  in  this 

disease.   In  the  same  year,  a  study  was  made  of "  and  the 

information  thus  obtained  was  given  to  the  public  through  the 
magazine  of  the  corporation.  The  data  secured  in  these  research 
investigations  were  not  only  published  but  also  an  attempt  was 
made  to  interpret  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  help- 
fully used  in  solving  the  particular  problem  requiring  solution. 
The  following  "Analytic  Index"  of  an  issue  of  one  of  the  maga- 
zines shows  the  broad  field  of  activities  of  the  corporation  and 
the  general  class  of  subjects  dealt  with: 

Ch'ld    Welfare*  British   housing 

'  Care  of  homeless  children  Country   Communities: 

Make   the    streets    safe  Group  participation  in  the  country 

How   foster   children  turn   out  Religion    and   rural   regeneration 

Family    Welfare-  Foundations  of  rural  culture 

Life  at   the   tip   of   Manhattan  Playing  on   Sunday 

Social    agencies   and   the   "gasoline  New  York  State  parks 

ffvosv"  Immigration   and    Race  Relations: 

Over-organizing  for  welfare  Immigration  by  airships 

British  old  age  pensions  Jewish   and  Gentile  ways  of  life 
Admitine    wages    to    family    needs        School    and    Community: 

Law    and    Lawbreakers:  What  are  students,  interested  in 

Safety    and    the   law  Know  your  own  city 

The  courts  and  labor  abuses  Safety  education  in  schools 


"wa^s^^to^ommon^lds  Spread  of  health  intelligence 

Control  of  epidemics  Status  of  workers'  education 

th  hooks  Policemen  as  educators 

Promotion  of  Health:  ,    Spreading  psychology  and  biology 

Cooperating  for  health  Industrial  Conditions: 

Ahalf  century  of  public  health  Aftermath  of  industrial  accidents 

Dangerous  manufacturing  processes  British   unemployment 

New  support   of   "Henry   Street"  Tetra-ethyl  and  labor  safety 

Organizing  for  world  health  Employment  methods 

A  new  medical  center  in  N.  Y.  C.  More   about  coal 

Mental   Hygiene:  Living    wages    and    family    allow- 

Mental  Hygiene  in  Mass.  ances 

New  ways  of  being  poor  Industrial  Relations: 

Peculiarities  of  behavior  New  developments  in  management 

Organizing   Social   Forces:  „   The   meaning  ?f   unions 

Learning  the  social  agencies  Social  Invention  in  Industry. 

Cooperating   for  safety  More  cooperation          ...... 

Endowment  for  "Henry  Street"  Management  as  a  social  ideal 

Social  service  in  St.  Louis  Peace  and  International  Relations. 

Between  neighbors  International  control  of  opium 

Too  much  organization  Motives   and    Ideals: 

Town  Planning:  The  spirit  of  rural  leadership 

Safety  and  the  city  plan  Books   for  other  lands 

City   Communities:  Morale  as   affected   by   work   acci- 

Should  people  play  on   Sunday?  dents 

Organizing  a  city  for  health  Fearing  God  and  playing  the  game 

No  person  is  connected  with  the  organization  because  of  _  his 
religious  or  political  affiliation,  nor  does  it  support  any  organiza- 
tion or  activity  of  a  political  character.  Usually  the  activities  in 
which  the  corporation  is  engaged  are  noncontroversial  in  char- 
acter, but  when  the  subject  under  consideration  may  be  subject 
to  any  character  of  controversy,  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
presented,  the  object  being  to  present  fairly  all  available  facts 
with  regard  thereto  without  partisanship  and  without  an  attempt 
to  urge  a  particular  solution  of  the  problem.' 

The  activities  of  the  corporation  are  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular community  but  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  circulation  of  the  magazines  extends  beyond  the  United  States 
to  some  thirty  or  forty  foreign  countries. 

The    magazines    are    used    as    textbook    material    in    some    two 

1   See  footnote,  page  119. 

1  In  collaboration  with  the  newly  organized  American  Hearts  Association, 
the  Survey  Graphic  brought  out  its  Hearts  Number  (November.  1924)  in- 
terpreting the  results  of  studies  by  that  body  and  demonstrations  in  the  field 
of  the  control  and  treatment  of  heart  diseases.  Bd.  Survey. 

*  The  court  probably  had  in  mind  our  special  number  on  Giant  Power 
(March,  1924).  Ed.  Survey.  See  footnote  4. 


hundred  or  three  hundred  educational  institutions,  colleges  and 
highschools.  Members  of  the  corporation's  staff  who  are  working 
on  a  particular  problem  or  are  familiar  with  a  particular  question 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  lecture  at  an  educational  institution 
or  in  some  community  or  city  where  the  particular  problem  is  be- 
ing considered.  Usually  no  pay  is  received  from  the  organization 
sponsoring  a  particular  lecture.  Lectures  are  given  gratuitously 
by  a  paid  member  of  the  corporation's  staff.  As  typical  of  the 
foregoing  work,  the  editor  of  the  magazines  in  question  made  the 
following  statement  at  the  hearing  as  to  his  engagements  for  the 
preceding  six  weeks: 

I  have  lectured  first,  before  the  Adult  Education  Association  at  Cleveland, 
had  four  hundred  people;  before  Antioch  College;  before  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  that  is  the  central  body  of  all  philanthropic  and  charitable 
organizations  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  before  the  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus;  before  the  lunch  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Social  Workers 
and  the  Social  Workers  Club  of  Cincinnati;  before  the  Hungry  Club,  which 
is  a  civic  body  of  Pittsburgh;  there  are  about  1200  business  men,  educators, 
social  workers,  and  so  forth  in  that  club;  before  a  group  called  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Jersey  City,  on  employment; 
I  must  speak  in  April  before, — well,  then  I  spoke  at  the  Society  of  Kthical 
Culture — a  religious  body  in  New  York,  on  unemployment,  the  Social  Workers 
Conference  at  Philadelphia  is  holding  a  two  day  conference  the  first  of  next 
month  and  I  am  to  lead  off  the  speaking;  the  Association  [Federation]  of 
Settlements  in  Chicago  is  having  a  conference  and  I  am  to  lead  off  there. 

The  activities  of  the  corporation  did  not  include  anything  having 
the  character  of  lobbying  or  to  influence  legislation. 

OPINION. 

SEA  WELL:  The  petitioner  is  here  seeking  to  be  allowed  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  on  account  of  contributions  made  to 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  his  contention  being  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned corporation  comes  within  the  classification  of  charitable  or 
educational  corporations  contemplated  by  section  214  (a)  (10)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1924  which  provides  for  a  deduction  on  ac- 
count of  a  contribution  to: 

*  *  *  (B)  any  corporation,  or  trust,  or  community  chest,  fund,  or  founda- 
tion, organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary,  or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
or  animals,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual;  *  *  *  . 

We  have  heretofore  held  that  in  order  for  a  corporation  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  above  statute  it  must  meet  three  testa: 
(a)  It  must  be  organized  and  operated  for  one  or  more  of  the  spe- 
cified purposes;  (b)  it  must  be  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  such  purpose  or  purposes;  and  (c)  no  part  of  its  income  must 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  private  stockholders  or  individuals.  Herbert 
E.  Fales,  9  B.  T.  A.  828.  There  is  no  question  as  to  any  failure  to 
satisfy  the  third  test;  not  only  is  this  prohibited  by  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  but  also  there  was  no  income  available  for  the  year 
with  which  we  are  concerned  which  might  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
tribution, and  the  same  seems  to  be  true  of  other  years.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  contributions  received  that  the  corporation  is  able  to 
balance  its  budget  and  continue  its  activities.  The  petitioner's  an- 


•  The  court's  rendering  of  our  working  scheme:  see  annual  report  of 
Survey  Associates  for  1923-24  as  follows: 

"In  laying  the  basis  for  membership  we  have  built  on  an  educational 
foundation.  That  membership  is  not  only  national  but  the  men  and  women 
who  compose  it  represent  a  wide  range  in  point  of  view.  The  Survey  is  not 
a  propaganda  journal  mustering  its  clientele  with  a  watch  cry.  We  set  our- 
selves a  more  difficult  task.  We  have  had  the  college,  the  library  and  the 
laboratory  as  our  prototypes.  True,  we  have  taken  over  from  journalism 
the  independent  editorial  column;  but  we  have  not  built  on  the  sandy  premise 
that  all  readers  would  find  agreement  with  the  editors  on  any  point,  or  any 
one  on  all.  We  have  built  up  the  contributing  membership  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates among  men  and  women  holding  differing  points  of  view  on  the  solid 
execution  of  a  series  of  educational  functions: 

"Chronicling  news  in  fields  we  have  made  our  own ; 

"Pooling   experience; 

"Providing  a  medium   for  discussion  and  criticism; 

"Investigating,    interpreting    results    of    research. 

"As  an  example  let  us  take  the  Giant  Power  number  of  Survey  Graphic 
published  March,  '1924  and  edited  by  Robert  W.  Bruere  as  industrial  editor 
of  The  Survey.  Social  and  industrial  trends  are  to  us  as  much  news  as  are 
events:  and  in  the  swift  advances  which  are  going  forward  in  electrical 
transmission,  interlocking  power  from  mine-mouth  and  waterfall,  we  have  a 
force  at  work  which  may  effect  changes  in  the  life  of  the  community  as 
sweeping  as  those  which  were  brought  in  by  coal  and  steam  and  which  piled 
up  the  bulk  of  our  modern  social  problems.  Our  task  was  one  of  interpre- 
tation— to  get  the  engineers  to  forecast  what  is  going  forward,  to  get  those 
whose  concern  is  with  the  common  welfare  to  raise  the  human  issues  at 
stake.  On  the  question  of  control  of  this  new  development  men  are  sharply 
divided;  we  gave  a  hearing  to  advocates  of  private  ownership  and  operation, 
of  state  ownership  and  operation,  of  federal  control  with  private  and  public 
ownership,  of  intra-state  agreements.  We  portrayed  against  a  background 
of  community  life  the  most  far-reaching  power  systems  of  the  New  World, 
those  of  Ontario  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  pooled  the  experience  of  foresters 
and  engineers,  educators  and  social  workers,  labor  leaders  and  employers.  We 
tapped  the  investigations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Giant  Power  Survey,  and  v 
carried  out  three  pieces  of  staff  field  work  to  gauge  developments  never 
before  subject  to  disinterested  social  appraisal.  And  we  employed  mans 
charts,  cartoons  and  photographs  as  so  many  tools  of  interpretation  in  this 
borderland  of  mechanical  and  social  engineering. 

"But  it  is,  of  course,  not  in  such  special  numbers  but  in  the  month-to-moi 
work  of  our  departments,  in  the  general  pages  of  Midmonthhes  and  Oranmcs, 
that  the  four  educational  functions  named  are  woven  into  a  fabric  ot  e 
secutive  service  to  readers  and   members." — Ed. 
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swer  to  qualification  under  the  other  two  tests  is  that  the  corporation 
in  question  was  organized  and  operates  exclusively  for  educational 
and  charitable  purposes,  whereas  the  Commissioner  takei  the  op- 
posite position.  On  a  consideration  of  the  entire  record,  which  in- 
cludes testimony  as  to  the  history  and  activities  of  the  corporation 
and  also  copies  of  the  magazines  which  were  circulated  for  the 
year  before  us  as  well  as  certain  subsequent  issues,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  petitioner's  contention  should  be  sustained. 

We  do  not  consider  it  here  necessary  to  say  that  the  corporation 
is  to  be  considered  as  exclusively  educational  or  charitable  in  its 
nature;  either  is  sufficient  in  itself;  or  we  think  it  likewise  sufficient 
if  its  activities  are  partly  educational  and  partly  charitable,  pro- 
vided the  whole  of  its  activities  may  be  included  under  these  two 
classifications.  It  is  rather  in  the  last-named  class  that  the  cor- 
poration would  seem  to  fall.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  of  charity 
here  in  the  sense  of  directly  giving  money,  sustenance  or  medical 
aid  to  the  needy,  but  we  do  not  conceive  the  foregoing  to  be  ex- 
clusive means  of  dispensing  chanty.  For  example,  when  the  cor- 
poration1 made  a  study  of  a  given  disease  and  as  a  result  of  its 
research  work  caused  to  be  brought  about  a  movement  which  gave 
to  humanity — both  rich  and  poor — incalculable  good,  we  fail  to  see 
where  a  very  broad  definition  of  the  word  charity  is  required  to 
bring  this  work  within  its  meaning.  It  was  an  unselfish  service 
rendered  for  the  good  of  mankind  without  any  hope  or  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  organization  rendering  such  service  of  compensation 
being  received  therefor.  What  is  given  is  service  and  ideas — not 
commodities.  Similar  comments  might  be  made  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  activities  carried  on  by  the  corporation  though  often  the 
charity  element  may  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  absent  and  only  the 
educational  element  would  appear.  Of  course,  the  educational 
methods  pursued  are  not  those  commonly  followed  in  our  institu- 
tions of  learning,  but  similar  results  are  accomplished.  And  again 
it  might  be  said  that  the  education  is  not  of  the  masses  whom  the 
organization  would  usually  benefit,  but  rather  a  limited  class  who 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  a  given  economic  or  social  problem, 
but  it  is  by  the  enlightened  information  furnished  these  groups  that 
they  are  led  to  act  for  the  good  of  all.  The  magazines  are  used 
for  textbook  material  in  many  institutions  of  learning,  lectures  are 
given  before  various  interested  groups  and  the  results  of  the  re- 
search work  are  disseminated  through  the  magazines.  As  hereto- 
fore stated,  moat  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  noncontroversial  in 
character,  but  on  the  few  controversial  questions  considered  an  im- 
partial, fact-finding  survey  is  made  and  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  presented  without  any  show  of  partisanship  or  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  adoption  of  a  particular  solution  to  the  problem  other 
than  as  the  facts  warrant."  Such  activities  may  closely  approach 
the  commonly  understood  field  of  journalism,  though  a  distinction 
should  not  usually  be  difficult  to  draw  between  the  ordinary  jour- 
nalistic corporation,  where  commercialism  and  profit  are  involved 
or  where  controversial  questions  are  sought  to  be  solved  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  or  where  other  similar  distinguishing  features  exist, 
and  a  corporation  such  as  we  are  here  concerned  with. 

The  Commissioner  relies  on  Herbert  E.  Fates,  supra,  and  /.  Noah 
H.  Slee,  15  B.  T.  A.  710.  The  Fates  case  involved  donations  to 
various  clubs  and  organizations  which  had  features  which  placed 
them  beyond  the  purview  of  the  statute  as  exclusively  educational 
or  charitable  organizations.  One  club  was  partly  social  and  partly 
educational  and  the  other  organizations  disseminated  controversial 
or  partisan  propaganda  or  were  engaged  in  political  activities.  The 
Slee  case  had  to  do  with  donations  to  the  American  Birth  Control 
League,  an  organization  engaged  by  means  of  lobbying  and  prop- 
aganda in  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  highly  controversial  in  char- 
acter. Similarly,  we  denied  a  deduction  to  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy,  (Bertha  Poole  Weyl,  18  B.  T.  A.  1092),  but  the 
organization  was  not  only  decidedly  partisan  in  character,  but  also 
advocated  drastic  political  and  economic  changes  which  are  contrary 
to  the  existing  economic  theories  and  practices  upon  which  our 
society  is  founded  and  which  pervade  our  system  of  government. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
is  a  corporation  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  charitable 
or  educational  purposes  and  that  contributions  made  thereto  by  the 
petitioner  in  1924  are  deductible  from  gross  income  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  214  (a)  (10)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1924.  Cf. 
Rose  D.  Forbes,  7  B.  T.  A.  209,  and  George  E.  Turnure,  9  B.  T.  A. 
871. 

Judgment  vail  be  entered  under  Rule  50. 

[Official  acquiescence  in  the  above  decision  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
published  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin  of  Sept.  29,  1930,  Pasre  1 : 
official  citation — IX-39-4783.  The  publication  of  the  acquiescence  is  more 
significant  than  a  mere  failure  to  appeal,  as  it  constitutes  authority  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  regard  the  decision  as  a 
precedent  in  other  cases.  Ed.  Survey.] 

*  See  footnote   1.        '   See  footnote  4. 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Fiscal  (calendar)  year  ending  December  31,  1930 
CONDENSED  STATEMENT:  All  Operations 

Revenue                                          Disbursements 

Contributions.  $92,277                         Association  Account                 ..   .  $42.033 

STATUS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 

December  31,  1930 

GENERAL  FUND 
Deficit,    December    31,    1929...                                                                          ($  1.624) 

Unfilled  Pledges,  cancelled  

(S  1.8*9) 
Current  Contributions  1930 
Membership  classes 
$10  $14,020 

•Lees  Allocations  9.680                                           .........   /,nmhin.,n 

$25  6,  175 
$50  3.950 
$100  6.500 

Total  Revenue  $202,655        Total  Disbursements  $205.120 

Total  Memberships  $30.645 

Deficit    for   the   year  2,465 

Large  and  Other  Contributions  20.722    $51,367 

$205.120 

SPECIAL  FUNDS  10710 

Total    General    &    Special  $62.077 

I.  ASSOCIATION  ACCOUNT 

Educational  Funds                                 Disbursements 

Trt*.i     ju"      fc     ?•                                                    Administration     C/a)                             S  6717 

Appropriations  (1930)   to 
Association    Account    ...                        $42033 

Midmonthly    Account     12,512      54,545 

Deficit-Operations     1930     .                                                    (    2008) 

Deficit,   General   Fund,   December  SI.   1930  ($3.967) 

GRAPHIC    FOUNDERS    FUND 
Deficit.    December   31.    1929  ($  1,108) 

0?horConTrlbution.::::  lolTM                      Membership  and  Fln.nc.  11,652 
Total   General   Fund                        ~     $51  367         EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  DESKS 

SPECIAL  FUNDS                                                         Editor's    Office    ('/;)....   $5.795 
Industry  $4.455                            Industry  4,470 

Current    Contributions     $30,200 

Less    Allocations    80    $30,120 

Foreign  Service  3,690                            Foreion  Service  3.806 
Health  445                              Health  4,467 

Appropriation     (1930)    to    Graphic    Publishing 
Account      30,517 

Communities  600                           Communities  843 
Education  150                            Education               .              1867      23664 

Deficit-Operations     1930     ~~  (        397) 

Total  Special   Funds  |0,7IO       Total.    Association    Account  $42,033 

Deficit,  Graphic  Founders  Fund,   Dec.  31,   1930                                                    ($  1,505) 

Appropriations  to  Publishing  Ac. 
General  and  Special  combined...     $62,077           counts   for   Investment 
Survey  Midmonthly   (General 
Fund)                                              12512 

Deficit,  General  and  Graphic  Funds  Combined, 
December    31.     1930      ..   .                                                     ($5X72) 

CHARLES   M.   CABOT   FUND 
In   Hand,   December  31,    1929  $11,442 

GRAPHIC    FOUNDERS   FUND..       30.200                   ""oundertN'oild)  .  .^.""I".''       30.517 
Allocations  to  PtihllsMnn  Receipts 
to  cover  members'  Subscriptions       9,680 

Interest    Accrued        544 

Total  Contributions  received  $92,277       Total  Contributions  needed              $94,742 
Deficit  for  year  .        2465 

$94.742 

Recapitulation  of  Publishing  Accounts 

Revenue                                                      Midmonthly    Graphic    Combined 
Subscriptions     (twice     a     month)                                                $32,202        $32,202       $64,404 

PUBLISHING  ACCOUNTS 
II.  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  ACCOUNT 

Revenue                                                          Disbursements 
Subscriptions  to  Tho  Survey 
(twice    a    month) 
New     $25.591                         Administration     C/i)  $6,717 
Renewal    38,813                           Editor's     Office     ('/„)...     $2.897 
-^——                         Editorial    8,074 

Monthly     Subscriptions     16,952        16,952 

Allocations                                        4,840            4,840          9,680 

Bulk     Sales      586            5,128          5,714 

Newsstand  708             705 

Total    Circulation    Receipts  $37,628         $59,830      $07.458 

Advertising      3,327           15.276        18.603 
Net    from    Jobbing    749                749          1,498 

('/:)           $64,404       $32.?»2                                                     10,971 
Allocations    ('/,)•    4,340        Manufacturing     16,766 
Midmonthly    Sales    586        Subscription   Routine  C/s)  3,644 

Royalties    900           900 
Total    Publishing    Receipts  $42,237        $77,821    $120.058 

Total     Circulation     Receipts...         $37,628        Advertising    .  .                                             2,644 

Appropriations  to  Circulation  Investment: 

Advertising     . 

Jobbing     (i/2)  749 

From    Graphic    Founders    Fund  $30,517    f  $43,029 

Total    Publishing     Receipts  $42,237       Total    Publishing     Maintenance      $40,764 
Appropriation     for     Circulation                          Circulation    Investment 
Investment       from        General                             Joint      Subscription       Exten- 
Fund     12512                sion    ('/»)                                            13985 

Total     Revenue     $54,749      $108338    $163087 

Disbursements 

Total    Revenue    $54,749       Total    Disbursements    $54.749 

III.  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT 

Revenue                                                              Disbursements 
Subscriptions  to  Tho  Survey 
(twice    a    month)     0/2)                  $32,202        Administration  C/s)                            $6717 

Circulation     Investment     13,985           31,962        45,947 

Total    Disbursements     $54,740      $108,338    $163,087 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Reconstruction    of   Survey  Midmonthly  (initial  year) 

Contributions                                                           Expenditures 
Art  work  for  new  layout  $    300 
Rhoads.    Mrs.   Charles   J  $   300        Illustrations  ota  711 
Swift,    Harold    H  500        Engravings    492 

•ubserlptlens.     Survey     Graphic 
New                                  $7  987                           Editor's  Office   C/4>             $  2  897 

Allocations    (Vi)'    .                              4,840        Manufacturing     .                                  28,868 

Newsstands     $    708                         Subscription    Routine    (H)  7,289 
Sales      5.128          5,836        Newsstands      $2,379 
,  .  ,                              „     Sales      2,719          5,098 

Total    Circulation    Receipts  $59,830                                             
Jobbing     ('/,)  749       Advertising     13,548 
Discounts    Earned    (%)  1.066 
Royalties    900 

Macy,    V.    Everlt  2,080       Printing    covers    1.213 
$2.800                                                                            $2,800 

APPRAISAL:  The  Gangsters  of  Chicago,  by  William  Bolitho 

Blalne     Mrs     Eminent    $2,000        Author's    foe    4V    expenses  .         ..     $2.000 

Advertising     15.276 

Total    Publishing     Receipts....      $77,821        Total    Publishing    Maintenance      $76,376 
Circulation    Investment 
Joint  Subscription  Ex- 
Appropriation     for     Circulation                              tension   ('/,)    $13,985 
Investment       from        Graphic                             Graphic  Monthly  Pro-. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDIT 
fiiirvftv   Associates.   Inc.:  —  We   have  audited   vour   accounts  for  the 

tf  OR-? 

Total    Revenue    $108,338       Total    Disbursement!    $108,338 

•  $5  Is  allocated  from  each  membership  and  contribution  to  cover  the  regular  sub- 
scription of  the  member  or  contributor. 


fifteen  months  ended  December  31,  1930,  and  we  certify  that  In  our 
opinion  the  foregoing  statements  set  forth  the  revenue  as  recorded, 
the  expenses,  and  the  resultant  net  deficit  for  the  period. 
February  14,  1931  (Signed)   HASKINS  &  SELLS. 
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Membership  Roster 


Acknowledgment  of  Contributions  Made  to  the  Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates 

for  the  Fiscal  (and  calendar)  Year  1930 


Graphic  Founders  Fund 


Twentieth    Century    Fund $3750 

•Felt,   Samuel  S 3000 

Jullut    Roscnwald   Fund 3000 

••Estate  of  V.   Everlt   Maoy...  2000 

Leach,    Mra.    Henry    G 2000 

Bamtwrgtr,    Louis    1000 

"Blaine,    Mre.   Emmons 1000 

••Blng.  Alexander  M 1000 

•Chamberlain,    Miss   Ellen   S...  1000 

Elmhlrst,    Mra.    Leonard    K 1000 

Haynes.    Dr.   John   R fOOO 

•Lewlsohn.   Adolph   &  Sam   A..  1000 

Lloyd,   Horatio  8 1000 

Warburg.    Paul    M 1000 


($30,200) 

McCready,  Mra.  Caroline  P...  IIOOv 

Rosenberg.  Max  L 1000 

Goldman.  Henry  750 

Ittleson,  Henry  750 

Keith  Fund  750 

•°de  Forest.  Robert  W 500 

•Eastman,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Luclut  R 500 

"Lamont.  Mr.  4  Mrs. 

Thomai  W BOO 

Latker,  Mlu  Loula  D BOO 

"Swift.  Harold  H BOO 

•Warburg,  Felix  M BOO 

tSeager,  Prof.  Henry  R 200 


Special  Funds 

($10.710) 

Industry  Fund 

($4455) 


••tBIng.  Alexander  M $500 

Brandelt,  Justice  <Y  Mrs. 

Leull  D 500 

"tEitate  of  V.  Everlt  Maey...  500 

tFelt,  Samuel  8 500 

tLewlsohn.  Sam  A 500 

Cutting.  R.  Fulton 250 

Flltne.  A.  Lincoln 250 

Ittleson,  Mra.  Henry 250 

tHuyek.  Edmund  N 200 

Davit.  J.  Llonberger 100 

Draper,  Ernest  Q 100 

Evans.  Mn.  Glendower 100 

Mallery.  Otto  T 100 

Robins.  Mra.  Raymond 100 

•Scattergood.  Mist  Margaret 100 

Schwarzenbach.  Robert  J.  F. 

"In  Memorlam"  100 

Anonymout  50 


Weyl.   Mra.  Walter 

lAbbott.  Henry  H 

Farnam.    Prof,    Henry   W 

Anderson.    Frank   V. 

"In    Memorlam"    

Albert.    William    H 

Beard,    Chariot   A 

Carter.    Miss   Geldlo 

Church  of  the  Advtnt 

Cooke.    Morris    Llewellyn 

Graham,   Miss   Margaret  Brown. 

Greening.    Mist  Florence 

Lloyd,    John    Url 

Maey,    Mlu  Amelia  C 

Mallon,   Mn.  Guy 

Prendergatt,    Hon.   William   A... 

Sherrill.    Col.   C.   0 

Taft,    Robert  A 

Thumln,    Mln    Esther 


SBO 

25 

25 

IB 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Foreign  Service  Fund 

($3690) 

.  $1000 


tflavlt.    E.    P 

•tLamont,    Mr.   &   Mn. 

Thomas  W 1000 

•Morrow,    Mn.    Dwlght   W BOO 

•Chamberlain,    Prof.    Joseph    P.  250 

Scattergood,    Mn.   Thomas 200 

Dodge.    Mra.    Cleveland    H 100 

Lamont.   Thomat  8 100 

Olleshelmer,    Mra.    Henry 

"In    Memorlam"    100 

•Scattergood.    Mln    Margaret...  100 


Schlfl.  Mra.  Jacob  H $100 

Anonymout     80 

Scattergood.    J.    Henry BO 

Mich.     Jullut     25 

Loedt,   Morris  E 25 

Preston,    Miss   Evelyln 25 

Thomai,    Arthur    H 25 

Evans.    Mr.    I    Mn.    Harold...  10 

Maler,    Paul   D.    1 10 

Rhoads,   George  A 10 

Rhoads,    Charles    J 10 


General  Educational  Fund 

($51,367) 

Large  Contributions 


Milbank    Memorial    Fund $3000 

Tucker,    Mr.   &   Mra.   Card 2000 

"Chamberlain.   Prat.   Joseph    P.  1000 

°tde    Forest.    Robert    W 1000 

"tLamc-nt,    Mr.   &  Mr*.  Thomai 

W 1000 

Lefllngwell,     Russell    C 1000 

Lehman.   Col.    Herbert   H 1000 

Llttauer,    Hon.    Luclut    N 1000 

Mather.    Samuel    1000 

Roienwald.  Jullut  1000 

t°Blng.  Alexander  M MO 

Bodine,    Samuel    T 500 

Cabot    Or.    Richard   C BOO 

tEaitman.  Mr.  &  Mn.  Lucius  R.  500 


t°Estate  of   V.   Everlt  Maey... 

Latker,     Mlu    Fiorina    &    Mr. 

Edward    &   Mre.    Rosensohn.. 

Lee,   JoMph    

tRosenbaum.    Sellg 


Vogeliteln,    Ludwlg 
tWarburg.    Felix    M. 


Anonymout 

Hart.    Mn.    Max 

Rownwald,    William 
Volker,    William    ... 
Cochran.  William    F. 
Eckstein,    Louis    .... 
Flexner,    Bernard    .. 


$500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
400 
250 
250 
ISO 
200 
200 
200 


Unclassified 


Alher,    L.    E 175 

Crane,    C.    K 75 

McAlpln.    C.    W 75 

Roundi.    R.    S 75 

Baldwin,    Mn.    Ruth    Standish  40 

Rothermel,   John   J 37.10 

Isaacs,    Stanley    M 35 

Calder.   John    20 

Holden,   Arthur   C 20 

Lattlmer,    Gardner    20 

Alger,   Mn.    George  W 15 

Blochman,    L.    E IS 

Braman,    J.    L 15 

Brewer,    Mr.    &    Mra.   Joseph..  15 

Bunee,    Alexander    15 

Dodge,    Peralval    15 

Donaldson.    Mn.    Henry   H 15 

Franklin,    Mist   Mary 15 

Gilmore,    Mln    Mania 15 

Harper,   J.   C 15 

Holt.    Mn.   L.   E 15 

Klmber,    Miss    N.    B 15 

King,   Clarence    15 


Llveright.    Mra.    Alice    F IK 

Peterson.    Dr.    &    Mra.    Frederick  I! 

Purdy,    Lawwn    15 

Richard.    Mlts  Allot  E IS 

•Bams.   Mr.   &   Mn.    Maxwell....  10 

•Camt.   Mn.  J.  R 10 

•Castle,    Miss   H.   E.  A I* 

•Chllds,    R.   8 10 

•Cochran,    Mlu   Fanny  T 10 

•Frailer.    Dr.   Charles   M 10 

•Gavlsk,    Rev.    Francis    H 10 

•Harrison.    Shelby    M M 

•Lennex,    Mlts    Elisabeth 10 

•Menken.    Mra.    Mortimer   M 10 

•Naqle,    Mra.    Ellen    R 10 

•Oventreet,    Prof.    H.   A 10 

•Sage,    Dean    10 

•Sweedler.    Nathan    10 

•Partont,   Mitt  Emma  T 5 

Prouty,     Mlu    Louis* B 

•Splngarn,   J.   E B 

•Taoley.    Mitt   Alice 5 

tNlcoll.    Mn.    Benjamin 2 


Membership  Classes 
$100  Contributing  Members 


Social  Practice  Fund 


($1370) 

t'de   Forett.    Robert  W $1000        Children's    Bureau,    Phlla. 

Pott.    James    H 250        Seybert    Institution,    Phlla 


125 

25 


Charity    Organization    Society 

Buffalo    2B 

Children's    Aid    Society    of    Pa.        25 


. 
Family  Service  Society, 

New  Orleant   10 

Jewish     Social     Service     Aiso- 

clatlon.    New   York 10 


Health  Fund 


($445) 


Forbes,   Dr.   Alexander 

Niumburg,    Mn.  Walter  W 

Mason,    Mitt    Fanny   P 

•Potter,     Mitt    Blanche 

Wald.    Mln  Lillian   D 

•Wile,    Dr.    Ira   8 


$100  Committee      for      the      Care 

75  Jewish    Tuberculous    

50        Hatkell,   Mn.  John   A 

SO        Bernhelm,   Dr.  Alice   R 

50        Goodale.    Dr.   Walter  8 

50  Maternity   Center   Association 


$25 

15 
10 
10 
10 


Education  Fund 

($150) 

Loeb.   Jacob    M $100 

Eddy.  L.  J 50 


MBRONS.  Louie  w. 

Andrews.    Mra.   W.    H. 

Anonymout 

Ansbacher,  David  A. 

Austin.   Mn.   Chellls  A. 

JBaldwIn,   William    D. 

Blumenthal,    George 

Brunswick,  Mn,   Emanuel    , 

Burllngham,  C.  C. 

Cannon,   Mn.   Henry  White 

Castle,   Mn.  George  P. 

Colvln,    Miss   Catharine 

Convene,   Mln  Mary  E, 

Cook.  Alfred  A. 

Cravath,   Paul   D. 

Curtis,   Miss   Frances  0. 

Cushlng,  0.   K. 

Dalton,   H.   0. 

Davit,  Gen.  Abel 

DeS liver,   Mra.  Albert 

Foht.    Mn.    T.    Julius 

Ford.   Mn.    Edsel   B. 

Gibson.  William    M. 

Goff,  Frederick  H.  (In  Memorlam) 

Hazard,    Miss  Caroline 

Household   Finance  Corp.,  Chicago 

Ingersoll,    Mn.    Raymond   V. 

Kahn.   Otto   H. 

Kellogg,  Paul  U. 

La  Monte,  George  V. 

Lasker,    Mr.   &   Mn.   Albert   D. 

Lehman,    Judge    ot    Mre.    Irving 


Levy.    Mn.    David   M. 

Lewis,  Mn.  Theodora  J. 

May,   Herbert   L. 

May.  Mr.  &  Mn.  Walter  A. 

McGregor.    Tracy  W. 

McMurtrle,    Miss    Ellen 

Meyer,    Alfnd    C. 

Moon,   John   F. 

Morley.    Frederick   H.    (In   Memorlam) 

Newborg.    Moses 

Paddock.   Bishop  oV  Mn.  Robert  L. 

Peabody.    R»v.    Endlcott 

Pick,   George 

Pope.    Mn.    Wlllard 

Rosenthal.   Lasting 

Rosenwald,     Lesslng 

Schaffner,   Joseph    (In   Memorlam) 

Schroeder,   Hyman 

Scrims.   Miss  E.  B. 

JSelllng.  Ben 

Senior,    Max 

Sherwln.    Mln   Belle 

Simon,  Robert  E. 

Speyer,    Edgar 

fSwIft.    Harold   H. 

Thum.    William 

Tonch.   E.   L. 

Upson,    Mn.    H.   8. 

Waldhelm,   Aaron 

Wallace,    Dewltt 

Webster,    Edwin    8. 

Wllkle,    John    L. 


Communities  Fund 

($600) 

f'BIni,  Alexander  M $500 

Burnham.    E.    Lewis 100 


KEY: 


•  Gave  also  to  other  classifications  under  General  Fund 
t  Gave  also  to  Graphic  Founden  Fund 

0  Gave  also  Special  Funds 

*  Deceased 
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$50  Gontributing  Members 


ANDERSON,  A.  E. 

Beneficial    Management    Corp. 

Blngham,   Judge   Robert  W. 

Brewer.   Franklin   N. 

Bucher,    Mrs.   E.  S. 

Bush.    Pro).    W.   T. 

Carter,    Richard   B. 

Chapln,   Miss  Caroline  B. 

Cleanliness    Institute 

Dayton    Bureau    of    Community    Se 

vice   &  Community  Chest 
Doyle.   Nicholas  A. 
Dreler,    Miss    Mary   E. 
du  Pont,    Mrs.    Colflman 
Earle,    Mrs.    E.    P. 
npff 

Florshelm,    Milton   S. 
Frank,   Walter 
Freeman,    Mrs.  Adele  Shaw 
•Freiberg.   Maurice  J. 
French,    Herbert   Q. 
•Frledlander,   Edgar 
•Gannett.    Mrs.    Mary  T.    L. 
•Gavlt.   John  P. 
Geler.   F.  A. 
Giles.    Miss  Anne   H. 
Griffith,    Miss   Alice 
Hallowell.    Mrs.   F.   W. 
Harmon,    Miss   Helen    Griffiths 
Hrrsloff.    Mrs.    N.    B. 
Hilton,    George 
Huyck,    Francis    C. 
Huyck,    Mrs.    F.    C. 
Ingraham,   Mrs.   H.  C.    M. 
Jackson,   Miss   Mary  Louisa 
Kane,    Francis   Fisher 
Kelley,   Nicholas 
Kellogg.   Arthur 
Kennedy.  Prof.  F.  L. 
Kent,   Mrs.  William 


Koshland.    Mrs.    Marcus    S. 
Levy,   Edgar  A. 
Lewisohn,    Miss  Alice 
Lewisohn.   Miss  Irene 
Ludington,    Miss    Katharine 
Mack,   J.    W. 
Marston,    George   W. 
Men-lam,    Mrs.    W.    H. 
Milb.ink.    Albert    G. 
Moore,    Miss   Alice    E. 
Moors,    Mrs.   John   F. 
"Mcirrow,    Mrs.    Dwlght   W. 
Morse.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    H.    M. 
Munsell,    Alexander   E.    0. 
Newborg,    Mrs.    M. 
Paine,    Miss    Helen 
Polk,    Frank   L. 
Pollak,   Julian   A. 
Pollak,    Maurice    E. 
Pope,   Wlllard 
"Potter,    Miss    Blanche 
Potts,    Thomas   C. 
Pratt,    George    D..    Jr. 
Prcskauer,    Mrs.    Joseph    M. 
Rauh.    Julian   S. 
Rosenfeld,    Mrs.    M.   C. 
Schaffner,   Joseph    Halle 
Schaffner,   Robert  C. 
Schoellkonf.    Mrs.    Alfred    H. 
Seaman,    Irving 
Slip-Oder,    W.   J. 
Stern,    David    B. 
Straus,    Mrs.    H.    Grant 
Thompson,    William    0. 
Vincent.    Dr.    George    E. 
Wald.    D.    E. 
Walsh.    Frank   P. 
Well,   Sumner  S. 
Wickersham,   George  W. 
°Wlle,   Dr.    Ira  S. 


$25  Sustaining  Members 


*A, 


I  OH  MOM.    M.   W..  Jr. 

Allerton,    Miss    Ida    M. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Athev.    Mrs.    C.    N. 


BACHARACH,  Mrs.  s. 

Baker.    Judge   Harvey    H.      (In 

Memorlam) 

Baker,    Mrs.    Horace   Forbes 
Baldwin,  Arthur  D. 
•Baldwin,    Mrs.    Harry  A. 
Baldwin,   Mrs.   H.   P. 
Baldwin,    Miss    Rachel 
Beer.   Walter,    E. 
Belknap.    Mrs.    M.    B. 
•Benjamin.    Edward    B. 
Blanoy.    Mrs.   Charles  D. 
Block,    P.    D. 
Bonnell.    Mrs.    Henry   H. 
Bookman,   C.   M. 
Borg,    Mrs.    Sidney 
Bowers.    Mrs.    Martha   D. 
Brady.    Dr.    John    W.    S. 
Brecklnrldge,    Mrs.    John    C. 
Brooklyn    Bureau  of  Charities 
Drawn.   Thatcher    M. 
Bruere,    Henry 
Buell,    Miss   Bertha  G. 
Burnham,    Mrs.    George,    Jr. 
Burns,    Allen   T. 
Butzel,   Fred    M. 
Butzel,    Mrs.    Leo   M. 


VrABOT.    Philip 
Cahn,    William    M. 
Callahan,    P.     H. 
Chaffee,    H.    Almon 
Chanter,    W.    G. 
Cheever,    Miss    Helen 
Chew.    Miss    E.    B. 
Cleaver,    Mrs.    Albert    N. 
Clowes,    F.    J. 
Coffee,    Rahbl   Rudolph   I. 
Cogswell,    Ledyard.    Jr. 
Cole.    Edward    F. 
Conyngton,    Miss    Mary 
Conyngton,    Thomas 
Cook,    Mrs.    Alfred    A. 
Coolldge,    Mrs.    Dane 
Cope,    Mrs.  Walter 
Council  of   Social   Agencies, 

Cincinnati 

Cowles,,   Mrs.  Gardner 
Crawford.    Miss   Anne    Lethrtp 
Curtis,    Miss    Isabella 


»-*AVIS.   Miss   Betsey  B. 
Deacon,    J.    Byron 
de  Forest,    Henry    L. 
Delano,   Frederic  A. 


Dell,    Rev.    Burnham    North 
Diack.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    A.    W. 
•Dlllenback,    H.   B. 
Dodge,    Cleveland    E. 
Dreler,    Mrs.    H.    E. 
Ducharme.    George  A. 
Oummer,    Mrs.   W.   F. 


Hughes,    Chief  Justice   Charles  E. 
Hunter.    Miss   Anna    F. 
Huyck,    Mrs.   Edmund    N. 


IDE.     Mrs.    Francis    P. 
Ingham,   Miss   Mary  H. 


JACKSON.    Mrs.   Percy   (In 

Memorlum) 
Janeway,    Rev.    F.    L. 


KAHN,    Mrs.    Albert 
Kaufmann,   Mrs.    Edgar 
Kellogg,    Miss   Clara    N. 
Kellogg,    Mrs.    Florence    Loeb 
Kellogg,    L.    0. 
Kenderdine,    John    D. 
Klngsbury,    John    A. 
Klrkbrlde.    Miss    Mary    B. 
Klelnstuck.  Mrs.  C.  0. 
Knowles,    Morris 
Kohn,    Robert    D. 
Koshland,    Daniel   E. 
Kuhn,    Mrs.    Simon 
Kulakofsky,    Mrs.    J.   H. 


I-A   MONTE.  Miss  Caroline  B. 
Langdon,    Miss    Ellen    E. 
Lehman,   Arthur 
Lewis,    Theodore   J. 
Llebmann.    Mrs.    Alfred 
Llnton,     M.     Albert 
Lovejoy,    Mrs.    Allen    P.,    Jr. 
Lowenstein,    Solomon 
Lowry,    Mrs.    Ruth  White 
Ludlow.    H.   S. 


•"ACLEISH,   Mrs.  A. 
Macomber,  Miss  Bertha 
Madeira,    Mrs.   L.   C. 
Manges,    Dr.    M. 
Marcosson,   Isaac  F. 
Marston,    Miss    Helen   D. 
Mason.    Miss    Mary  T. 
McChesney,    John 
McCord,    Miss    Mary    Rot* 
McCormlck.    Miss    M.    V. 
McLean,    Francis   H. 
Meyer,    Abraham 
Meyer.    Carl 
Milbank,    Jeremiah 
Miller,    Miss  Arabella  H. 
Moak.    Harry    L. 
Montgomery.    Mr«.  W.  A. 
Moon,    H.    H. 

Morgenthau,   Mr.   &   Mrs.   Henry 
Momenthau,    Mrs.    Rita    W. 
Morris,    Mrs.    Harrison    S. 
Moses,    R.    W. 
Munrae,   Vernon 


EDDY.    Sherwood 

Edwards,    William 

Ehrich.    Mrs.   Adelaide  Price 

Elsendrath,    Mrs.    Joseph    N. 

Elizabeth     McCormlck    Memorial 

Fund,    Chicago 
Elliott.    Dr.   John   L. 
Emerson,    Dr.    Haven 
Emmett,    Burton 
Emmett,    Mrs.    Burton 
English,    H.    D.    W.      (In    Memorlam) 
Erdmann   Albert   J. 
Ettelson,    Hon.   Samuel   A. 
Evans,    Miss    Anna   Cope 


r  ARWELL,    Mrs.    John    V. 
Fechhelmer,    S.    Marcus 
Fels.    Mrs.    Samuel    8. 
Ferry,    Mansfield 
Fisher,    Mrs.    Dorothy   Canfleld 
Flelsher,    Mrs.    H.    T. 
Forbes.    W.    H. 
Fosdlck,    Raymond    B. 
Freeman,    Harrison    B. 
Frelberger,     I.    F. 
•Frledlander,    Edgar 

*GAVIT.    John    P. 
Gavlt.    Mrs.   John   P. 
George,    Miss    Julia 
Glllesple.    Miss    Mabel    Lindsay 
Goldsmith.    Mrs.    Elsie 
Gottlieb.   Harry  N. 
Goodrich,    Mrs.    N.    L. 
Gruenlnn..    Miss    Rose 
Gulnzburg,    Mrs.    Harry    A. 


DALLE,    Eugene  S. 

•Halleck.  Mn.   R.  P. 

Hamlin.    Mr.   &    Mn.  Chauncey  J. 

Hart,    Mrs.    Harry 

Haslett,    Mn.   S.    M. 

Hatch.   Mn.  P.   E. 

Hazard.    Mn.    F.    R. 

Heard.    Mn.    Dwlnht    B. 

Henshaw,    Miss    R.    G. 

Hollander,    Sidney 

Holt.    Miss    Ellen 

Holt,   Colonel    Lucius   H. 

Houghton.    Miss    May 

Howland,    Miss  Isabel 

Hubbard.    Dr.   Elizabeth   Wright 


Pischel,    Mrs.    Kaspar 

Polachek,     Mrs.     Victor 

Pollak..    Mn.    J.   A. 

Pope,    G.    D. 

Porter,    Mrs.   James   F. 

Porter,    Rev.    L.    C. 

Pratt,    Charles    H. 

Prentlss.    F.    F. 

Pritz,    Sidney   E. 

Publicity    Dept.,    Detroit    Community 

Fund 

Pulitzer.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Pyfer.    Fred   8. 


If  AIJH.    Mn.    A.    S. 
Rauh,  Mn.  Enoch 
Rector,    Miss   L.    E. 
Renard,    Miss  Blanche 
Bobbins,    Mn.    Frances   C.   L. 
Rogan,    Ralph    F. 
Rogen,    Francis 
Roosevelt,    Mn.    F.    D. 
Rosenbloom.   Charles  J. 
Rowell,    Miss   Olive   B. 
Rubens,    Mrs.    Charles 


S.    B.    H. 
Sayra.    J.    N. 
•Schonblom.    H.    E. 
Schwarz,   S.   L. 
Scott,    Mn.    H.    B. 
Seabrook.    Mn.    H.    H. 
Sean.    Miss   Annie   L. 
Sellgman,    Mn.    Isaac    N. 
Seward.   Dr.   J.   Perry 
Shaplelgh,    Miss    Amelia 
Sherrard.    Mn.    Henry   G. 
Sherwln.   Miss  Prudence 
Shoemaker,    Mn.    Edward 
8leus»at,  St.   George  L. 
Skewes-Cox,    Mn.    V. 
Sloss,    Mn.    M.    C. 
Smith,    Mn.    Anna    Hohmann 
Smith.    Miss   Mary   Rozet 
Smith,    Theodore    Clarke 
Spahr,.    Mn.    Charles   B. 
•Splngarn.   J.    E. 
Steedman,     Mn.     E.     H. 
Stlx.    Mn.    S.    L. 
Straus.    Ell    M. 
Street,    Elwood 
Strong.  Mn.  J.  R. 
Swan,  Mn.  Joseph  R. 


THAW.   Mn.   William,   Jr. 
Thayer,   Mn.   Helen   R. 
Thilo,    Miss    Frances 
Thompson,    Mn.   William    Reed 
Torrance.    Mn.    Franels   J. 
Treup,    Miss   Agnes   G. 


VAN    SCHAICK.    John.    Jr. 
Vlllard.    Mrs.    Henry   (In    Memorlam) 
Vlllard.    Oswald    G. 


N 


ASH.    W.     K. 
National    Federation    of    Port    Office 

Clerks 
Non-It.    George   W. 


'LYPHANT.  Mrs.  j.  K..  Jr. 


fAlNE,   Rev.  Georgo  L. 
Parsons,    Louis    B. 
Patterson,    Mrs.    E.    L. 
Peabody,    Miss  E.    R. 
Perkins,    Dr.    Roger   Grlswcld 


WA 


AGNER.    Rev.    Clarence    R. 
Waldo,    Richard    H. 
Wallace,    Mrs.     Helen    Peters 
Warner,    Mrs.   A.    D. 
Watson.   Miss   Lucy  C. 
Well,    Mrs.    Henry 
Welfare    Federation.    Cleveland 
Wlllcox.    Miss   M.  A. 
Wlllock.    Harry    H. 
Wilson.    Miss    Mildred    W. 
Winchester.    Harold    P. 
Wlnkler.    Ell 
Wise.    Dr.   Stephen   S. 
Wittpenn,   Mrs.   H.  0. 


$10  Cooperating  Members 


MBBOTT,  MISS  Grace 

Abbott,    Miss    Rachel   S. 

•Acheson,    M.   W.,   Jr. 

Acker.    Warren   T. 

Actors'    Equity   Association 

Adam.    Mrs.    William    L. 

Adams,    Miss    Emma    F. 

Addams,    Miss   Jane 

Addlton,    Miss    Henrietta  S. 

Adle,    David    C. 

Agnew,    George   B. 

Alnslie.    Miss    Maud 

Alderton,    Mrs.    W.    M. 

Aldls.   Mrs.   Arthur 

Alexander,    Edward    F. 

Alexander,    Dr.    Ida   M. 

Allen,    Charles   W. 

Allen,    Mrs.    Ethel    Richardson 

Allen.    Mrs.    Grosvenor    N. 

Ailing.   Miss  Elizabeth  C. 

Almy,    Frederic 

Alschuler,    Mrs.    Alfred 

Alspach,    Charles    H. 

Altschul,    Miss    Hilda 

Amberg,  Julius 

American    Legion,     Detroit 

American    Red   Cross.   Los  Angeles 

Amsdell,  Miss  Mehetabel  Thankful 

Amidon,    Judge    Charles   F. 

Amos,    Mrs.    Waldo   A. 

Anderson,    Mrs.    Betty    MacBrlde 

Anderson,  Judge  George  W. 

Anderson,    Mrs.    Mary    R. 
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Andrews,    Mrs.    D.    E. 

Andrews,    Miss   Lula  0. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Armstrong,     Mrs.     E.    J. 

Armstrong,    Mrs.    H.    K. 

Arndt,    Mrs.    Rose    Louis 

Arnsteln.    Leo 

Ashe.     Miss    Elizabeth 

Ashley.     R.    L. 

Atkinson.    C.    J. 

Auerbach,    Mrs.    Howard    L. 

Auerbach,    Mrs.    M. 

Austin,    Mrs.    Gertrude   B. 

Austin,   Louis  W. 

Austin,    Miss   Ruth 


BABCOCK.    Mrs.   Charles   H. 
Bach,    Ferdinand    S. 
Baerwald,    Mrs.    Paul 
Bailie.    Mrs.    Helen   Tufts 
Baker,     Elbert    H. 
Baker,    Mrs.   John  A. 
Baker,    Luther,    H. 
Baker.    Hon.    Newton    D. 
Baker.    Ray    Stannard 
•Baldwin,    Mrs.    Harry  A. 
Ballachey,    George   T. 


Ballard,    Edward    L. 

Baltimore    Federation    of    Churvht 

Bamberger,     Edgar    S. 

Barber,    Miss   Edith    M. 

t  Barnard,    Henry 

Barnard,    J.    Lynn 

Barnard,    Miss    Margaret 

Barnes,    Miss    Dora    M. 

Barnes,    Fred    A. 

Barns,    Miss    Helen    V. 

Barr,    Mrs.    Harvey   A. 

Bartholomew,     Mrs.    Ralph 

Bartlett,    Miss    Harriett   M. 

Bartlett,    Louis 

•Barus,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Maxwell 

Bascom.    Miss   Leila 

Bastln,    H.    V. 

Battle,    George    Gordon 

Baylls,     R.    N. 

Beal,    T.    R. 

Beckhard,     Martin 

Bedal.    Dr.    Adelheid    C. 

Bedford.    Miss   Caroline 

Bedlnger,    George    Rust 

Beer,    Mrs.    George    L. 

Behrend,    Dr.    Otto    F. 

Bellamy,    George   A. 

Bender,    Mrs.    Inez  J. 

Benedict    Miss   Alice 

Benjamin,    David 

'Benjamin,    Edward    B. 

Benjamin,    Miss   Fanny 

Benjamin,    Dr.    Julian    E. 

Benjamin.    Paul    L. 

Benze,    C.    Theodore 

Bergengren,    Roy    F. 

Berle,    A.    A.,    Jr. 

Eerie.    Mrs.    A.   A.,    Jr. 

Bern  helm,    Mrs.    Henry    J. 

Bernstein.    Dr.    Ludwlg    B. 

Bettman,    Alfred 

Beyer,    Mrs.   Richard 

Bicknell.     Ernest    P. 

Blddle,    Mrs.    F.    B. 

Biddle,    William   C. 

Bigelow,    Miss   Allda   J. 

Bigger,     Frederick 

Bijur,    Miss    Caroline 

Bllllkopf,   Jacob 

Bingham,    Guy    M. 

Bird,    Mrs.    C.    E. 

Bird.     Rev.    Philip    Smead,    O.D. 

Birkeland,    Miss    Martha 

Bishop,    C.   8. 

Blair.    Henry   P. 

Blake.    Mrs.    Arthur   W. 

Bland.    Rev.   S.    G. 

Blauvelt.    Warren    3. 

Blenis,    Charles   R. 

Blodgett,    Mrs.   John    W. 

Bloom.    Dr.    M.    8. 

Blossom,    Mrs.    0.   8. 

Blumenthal,    Robert   G. 

Blumgart,    Dr.    Leonard 

Bolton,    Mrs.    Chester  C. 

Bonbrlght.  Miss  Elizabeth  «. 

Bond.    Miss    Elsie    M. 

Bontecon,     Miss    Eleanor 

Boorman,    Miss    Laura 

Booth,    Willis    G. 

Borden,    Miss    Fanny 

Borg.    Mrs.    Myron    I. 

Borst.    Homer   W. 

Bowen,    Miss    Ruth 

Bowie,    Mrs.    W.    Russell 

Bowker,    R.    R. 

Bowman.    Le    Roy  E. 

Beyd.    Dr.    Georgo 

Boynton.    Charles    H. 

Brackenridge,     Mrs.    H.    M. 

Bradford,    Mrs.    Robert 

Bradley.    Prof.    Phillips 

Bradway,    John    S. 

Brandeis,    Mrs.    Alfred 

Brandeis,    Miss    Elizabeth 

Braucher,    H.    8. 

Breckinridge,    Mr*.    Eleanor 

Bremer,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Harry 

Brenner,    Mrs.    Ann    Reed 

Brewlngton,    Miss    Julia    R. 

Brewster,    Mrs.    Harold   P. 

Brewster,    Rev.    Harold   8. 

Bronson.  Dr.  Margaret 

Brooks,    John    Graham 

Brown,    Bertrand 

Brown,    Miss    Dorothy    F. 

Brown,    Earl    B. 

Brown,    Mrs.    Florence    J. 

Brown,    Mrs.   John   Wesley 

Brown,    Dr.    Philip    King 

Brown,    Prof.    William    Adams 

Browne,    Mrs.    John   C. 

Brown  low.      Mrs.     Louis 

Bruce,    Miss    Jessica 

Bruere,    Miss    Mlna   M. 

Bruno,    Frank    J. 

Buchanan,    Miss  Etha    Louise 

Buck,    George   G. 

Buckstaff,    Mrs.    Florence    G. 

Buell,    Miss    Lucy   Burton 

Buffalo    Foundation 

Buffington,   Miss  A.  A. 

Euffnm.    Mrs.    F.    D. 

Burdell,    Edwin   S. 

Burdlck.    Dr.    William 

Burgess.    Ernest   W. 

Burkhard,    Hans 

Burkhardt.    Dr.    E.   A. 

Burritt.    Bailey    B. 

Burtls.   Mrs.   Louise   M. 

Busch,    Henry    M. 

Buss,    Miss   Helen   S. 

Bussey,    Miss  Gertrude  C. 

Butler.    Mrs.    E.    B. 

Butler,    Mrs-    Hermon    B. 

Ruttenhelm.    Harold   8. 

Butzel.   Miss   Emma 

Butzel,    Mrs.    Henry    M. 

Cylngton,    Miss    Margaret    F. 

Byrne.    Hon.   W.   T. 
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II.    Miss    Mollie    Ray 
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.-,    Miss  M.    Luella 
Richard    L. 
Miss    Fannie   L. 
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II.  Miss    Ruth 

liy,    Mrs.    Marjorie   Sewell 
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Dr.   Fenner  A. 
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li.   Miss   Pearl 
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field,    George    H. 

>er,    Mrs.    David 
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ney.    Miss   Alice   8. 
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HMTBO,    Miss   Frances 

•  Mrs.    Charles    M. 
Co,    Miss    Jean    Dean 
t*t    Lawrence    C. 
C*T:an,    Norman     F. 

One  ef  the  Pacific,  Stockton, 

II  If. 

Bmn,    Miss    Beryl 
•no   Company.    J.    M. 
Mil,    Harold    S. 
PH.    Mlsi   Olive   A. 

•  n,    Mrs.    A.     R. 
Ottback  Mining  Co. 
fcnonwealth    Fund.    New   York 
•kiunlty    Chest    of    San    Diego 
•nnlty  Chest  of  San  Francisco 
fffd.    Mrs.    Laetltla 

>  Ml  In.    Mils    Agnes    M. 
•.    Miss    Florence    L. 
•L    Prof.    Walter    W. 
Kr,  Chario*  H.  (In  Memorlam) 
mi.    Miss    Rossa    B. 

•  lie,    Mlsi    E.    W. 
•pw,    Charles    C. 

•hr,    Mrs.    Charles    Miner 
Oo.    F.    R.,    Jr. 
B*land.    Foster 
Bo. II.    Mlsi    Ethel    L. 
kin.    R.    G. 
0»r»ve,   John    O'Hara 
Oetls,    Dr.    S.    A. 
•Ill,    Mrs.    Roseoe    B. 
n,    Dr.    Caroline    Bartlett 
w.    Dr.    R.    E. 
i.    Mrs.    W.    Murray 
)'.    Miss    Martha    L. 
rker.    Rev.    W.    T. 
rl'ach.     Dr.    Abraham 
W>>,     Miss    Caroline     M. 
r,    Miss    Dorothy    L. 
Krt,    Miss    Jane    F. 
Hr,    Mist    Elizabeth    M. 
linings,    Mrs.    D.    Mark 
irtlngi,    Harry    M. 
iliertl,    F. 
TO  ngham,    Miss    Alice 
Wi.   Miss   Margaret 
ing,    Grafton    D. 
Prof.    J.    E. 
Mrs.    Leslie    B. 
if,    Mrs.   Annie  Spencer 


I  LEY,    Mist   Dew 
--n,    Mrs.    Henry    D. 
Deris.    John 
Im.    Miss    Edltha    L. 

ng.    Mrs.    Byron    C. 


Davidowltz,    Harry   S. 

Davidson.    Miss    Clara    W. 

Davies,    Mrs.    Natalie    R. 

Davis,    Mrs.    Ada 

Davis,     Mrs.    Anna    N. 

Davis,    Rev.    Carroll    M. 

Davis,    Emerson 

Davit,    Dr.    &    Mrs.    Michael    M. 

Davis,    W.    B. 

Dawson,    John    B. 

Day,    Mrs.    George   P. 

Day.    Mrs.    H.   A. 

Dean,    Miss   Jessie 

Dean.    Mrs.    Sherman    W. 

Deans,    Mrs.    H.    B. 

Deardorff,    Dr.    Neva    R. 

DeBow,    Rev.   Charles   L. 

DeGraff,   John   T. 

DeGroot.    E.    B. 

Delaplane,    Mist   Leila    L. 

Dell,   Floyd 

Dempsey,    John    P. 

Denny,     Mist    E.    G. 

Denny.    Dr.    Francis    P. 

de  Schwelnltz.    Karl 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped 

Oeubler,    R.    0. 

Deutsch,     Miss    Naomi 

Devine,    Dr.    Edward    T. 

Dickinson.  Charles 

Dickinsn.    Dr.    Frances 

Dieckmann,    Miss   Annetta    M. 

Dletrlchson.    Miss    Levlna    S. 

"Dillenback,    H.    B. 

Dilllngham,    Mrs.  Thomas   M. 

Dllworth,    R.   J. 

Dodge   Community   House,    Detroit 

Donnelly,    Thomas   J. 

Donnelly,  Mrs.  William  Mlnton 

Dore,    Miss    C.    J. 

Dorrance.    Rev.    Samuel    M. 

Doster,    Miss   Agnet    M. 

Dow,    Miss    Caroline    B. 

Doyle,    J.     S. 

Drake,    Mrs.    Alfred    E. 

Draper,    Mrs.    M.    C. 

Dniry,    Miss    Louise 

Dubinsky,    Mrs.    Gertrude   M. 

Duer.    Marjorie    Drlscoll    (In 

Mnmorlam) 
Duffy,    James   P.    B. 
Duqnan.    Dr.    Stephen    P. 
Dunbar  Memorial  Hospital,  Detroit 
Dunlap,    Mist    Flora 
Durham.    Mrs.    R.    E. 
Durlach.    Mrs.   Theresa   Mayer 
Durr,    Mrs.  William 
Duveneck.    Mrs.    F.    B. 
Dwight,    Miss    M.    L. 
Dyckman,    Miss    Mary    L. 


•-ARLE,   Miss  Louise  8. 

Earle,    Mrs.    R.    K. 

Easton,    William    0. 

Eastwood,    Mrs.    A.    B. 

Eaton,    Allen 

Eaton,    Mrs.    Horace   A. 

Edgcrton,    Mrs.    Henry   W. 

Edwards,   Miss   L.    M. 

Ehmann,    John 

Enrich,   William   J. 

Ehrman.    Mrs.    Alexis   L. 

Eidlltz,    Mrs.    Ernest    Frederick 

Elslg,    Arthur    M. 

Ekern,    Herman    L. 

Eklund,    Edwin    G. 

Eldrldge,    Mrs.    L.   A. 

Eliot.   Christopher   R. 

Eliot,    Mrs.    H.    R. 

Elkus,    Abram    I. 

Elliott,    Edward    C. 

Elliott.    Walter   W. 

Ellis,    Miss    Mabel    B. 

Elmore,    Mrs.    Problen    Leo 

Elsworth.    Mrs.    Edward 

Ely,   Miss  Augusta  C. 

Emerson,   Mrs.   B.   K. 

Emerson,    Miss    Helena    Titus 

Emerson,    Dr.    Kendall 

Emerson,    Dr.    William     R.    P. 

Emerlch,    Herbert 

Englerth.    Mrs.    Louis   D. 

Ennls,    Mrs.    Robert   Berry 

Eno.    William    Phelps 

Ensmlnger.    Mrs.    A.    B. 

Erosion,     Miss    Olga 

Ernst,    George    G. 

Ersklne,   Mrs.   Morse 

Eshner,    Mrs.    A.    A. 

Estes,    Stanley    G. 

Evans,    Edward   W. 

Evans,    Mrs.    Jonathan 

•    AI.CONER.    Douglat   P. 

Falk,    Mrs.    Leon 

Family    Society    ef    Philadelphia 

Farrand,    Dr.    Livingston 

Farrlngton,    Miss   Agnes   Elizabeth 

Fechheimer,     Mrs.    Carl    J. 

Feehlmer,    Mrs.    Emma   S. 

Fels,    Maurice 

Felton,   Mrs.   Charles  N. 

Fergusson,    Rev.    E.    M. 

Fleser,    James    L. 

Flnley,    Emmet 

Flnley,    Dr.    John    H. 

Fischer,    Rev.   Theodore   A. 

Fisher.    Mrs.    H.    H. 

Fisher,    Mrs.    Janon 

Flsk.    Miss    M.    L. 

Fitch.    John   A. 

Flelsher,   Arthur     A. 

Flower,    Miss   Mercedes 

Floyd.    Dr.    J.   C.    M. 

Flurscheim,    Bernard    H. 


Foley.    Miss    Edna    L. 
Folks.    Homer 
Folz.   Stanley 

Foote.    Rev.    Henry   Wilder 
Ford,    J.    B.,    Jr. 
Ford,    Mrs.    Mary    H. 
Ford    Republic 
Forstall.    Mrs.   Nell   Lothrap 
Fosbroke,    Rev.    H. 
Fosbury,    Francis  J. 
Foshay,   Dr.   P.    Maxwell 
Foster.     Miss    Edith 
Foster,    Mist    Mattle    Louis* 
Fowler,    Mrs.    Margaret    B. 
Fox,    Miss    Elizabeth    G. 
Fox,    Hugh   F. 
Fradkln.   Mrs.   L.   H. 
Franchot,    Mrs.    E.    E. 
Francis,    Miss  Vlda   Hunt 
Frank,    Mrs.    Emll 
Frankel,   Dr.    Lee    K. 
Frazer,    Donald   C.,  Jr. 
•Frazler,   Dr.  Charles   M. 
Freeman,   Frederick  W. 
Freiberg,    Dr.    Albert    H. 
•Freiberg.    Maurice   J. 
Freund,  Prof.   Ernst 
Freund.    I.    H. 
Freund,    Mrs.   J.   de  8. 
Frledenwald.    Dr.    Harry 
Frledlander.    Mrs.   Alfred 
Friedman.    Mrs.    I.    K. 
Friedman,   Miss   Mollie  A. 
Friend,    Miss   Helen   R. 
Frohman,    E.    D. 
Fullerton,    Mrs.    Kate   Spencer 
Furness,  Prof.   Caroline   E. 


WALE.   Henry 
Gallagher,    Miss    Dorothy 
Gamble.    Miss   Elizabeth   F. 
Gamble,   Sidney   D. 
Gannett,    Miss   Alice 
Gannett,    Frank    E. 
Gannett,    Mrs.   Mary  Ross 
•Gannett.    Mrs.    Mary   T.    L. 
Gans,    Mrs.    Howard  8. 
Gardiner.    Mist    Elizabeth    G. 
Gardner,    Arthur    F. 
Garrison.    H.    H. 
Garson.    Mrs.   J.    L. 
Gasklll.    Mist   Lolt   L. 
Gatzert,    August 
•Gavlsk,    Rev.   Francis  H. 
Gavlt,    Mrs.    Frances    P.    (In 

Memorlam) 
Geller,    Mrs.    F. 
Gemberllng.    Miss    Adelaide 
German.    Frank    F. 
German  General  Benevolent  Society, 

San    Francisco 
(Gibson.    Mrs.   Frank  A. 
Gibson.    Miss    Mary   K. 
Gilbert,    Mrs.    Lev! 
Gilbert.    Mrs.    M.    B. 
Gilbert,   Prof.   W.    M. 
Gllbreth.    Mrs.    Lillian    M. 
Gllkey,    Rev.    Charlet  W. 
Glllesplo,    Miss    Eva 
Gillette,    Miss   Lucy 
Glllln,    Dr.  John    Lewis 
Gllman,    Miss   Elisabeth 
Girls'    Protective    League,    Detroit 
Glrsdansky,    Mrs.    J. 
Glazier,   Mrs.   Henry  S. 
Goddard,    Mrs.    Warren 
Golden,    J.    M. 
Goldenson,    Dr.   8.    H. 
Goldmark,    Mrs.  C.  J. 
Goldmark,    Misses    Josephine    & 

Paulino 

Goldsmith.   Mlsi   Louise   B. 
Goodman.    Miss   Mary  A. 
Gordon,    Dr.   William    H. 
Goschenhefer.    Mrs.    John 
Goulder.    Miss   Sybil    M. 
Granger,    Mrs.   A.    0. 
{Granger,    Miss  A.    P. 
Grant,    Mist   Florence  A. 
Greene.    Mrs.    F.    D. 
Greenebaum,   Edgar  N. 
Greenebaum,    Dr.    J.    Victor 
Greenough.    Mrs.    John 
Gregg,    James    E. 
Grlnnell,    Mrs.    E.    M. 
Groben.    Mrs.    Arthur 
Groman.   Clinton    A 
Gruenberg.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  C. 
fiucker,    F.    T. 
Guild,   S.  J. 
Gulllou,    Mrs.    Alfred 
Gulnzburg,    Mrs.    Victor 
Guthrle,    Miss    Anne 


IrlACKETT.   J.    D. 
Hader.   John  J. 
Hagedorn,    Joseph 
Halqht.    James    A. 
Halbert.    L.    A. 
Hale,    Mist    Ellen 
Hale,    Miss   Harriet    F. 
Hale,    Robert  L. 
Hall.    Mlsi    Daisy    M. 
Hall,    Fred    8. 
Hall,    Frank    G. 
Hall.    Mn.    George    W. 
Hall.    John    F. 
Hall.    Mn.    Keppele 
Halle,   Salmon   P. 
•Halleck.    Mn.   R.   P. 
Halllday.    Miss  A.   P. 
Halsey,    Miss  Olga   8. 
Ham.  Arthur  H. 
Hamilton.    Dr.    Alice 
Hammond,   Mn.   Gardiner 
Hanf,    Howard 
Haivnaford,    Mn.    Howard 


Hardee,   Miss  Agnes  D. 

Harker,    Mrs.    Harrlette   B. 

Harmon   Foundation,   Inc. 

Harris,    Mrs.    A.    I. 

Harris,    Prof.    Erdman 

Harris,    Miss    Helen 

Harris,    Miss   Helen    M. 

•Harrison.  Shelby   M. 

Hart.   Alfred 

Hart.    Dr.    Hastings  H. 

Hart,    Mrs.   John   I. 

Hasbrouck,    Judge    Gilbert    D.    B. 

Mass,    Alme 

Hatch,    Mrs.    Harold    A. 

Haydon,    Rev.  Joel   B. 

Hayes,   C.  Walker 

Hayes.    Mrs.    E.    C. 

Hayford,    F.    Leslio 

Haynes,   Rowland 

Hayward.   J.   B. 

Head,    Miss    Mabel 

Hecht,    George   J. 

Helen  8.  Trounstlne  Foundation, 

Cincinnati 

Heller,    Rabbi  James  G. 
Hellman,  Mrs.   Max 
Hendee,    Mrs.    Elizabeth    R. 
Henderson,    Mrs.   E.  C. 
Henderson,     Leon 
Hendricks,    Mrs.    Henry    S. 
Hennegan.    James   T. 
Henshaw,    J.    M. 
Herman,    Dr.   S.   James 
Herrick.    Mrs.    J.    B. 
Herring,  Hubert  C.  (In  Memorlam) 
Hereey,    Miss   Ada    H. 
Hershfteld,    Isidore 
Herz,    Mn.    F.   W. 
Heseltlno,    Mis*    Marjorie    M. 
Hickln.    Miss    Eleanor    Maude 
Hicks.    Mrs.   Frederick  C. 
Hill,    Mrs.   A.   A. 
Hill,    Howard   C. 
Hill,    Mitt   Sarah    C. 
Hilles.    William    T. 
Hlllman,   Sidney 
Hills,    Mn.    James    M. 
Hlnckt,    W.    E. 
Hinsberg.    Stanley    K. 
Hitch,    Miss    Ruth    A. 
Hitchcock.    Mn.    Geraldlne    L. 
Hodges.    Miss    Virginia 
Hodgman.    Mn.   W.    L. 
Hodson,    William 
Hoey,    Miss   Jane    M. 
Hoehler,    Fred    K. 
Hoffman.    Mrs.    J.    E. 
Hohmann,    Miss    Martha 
Holding,   Dr.  A.   F. 
Holladay,    Mn.    Charles    B. 
Holland,  E.  0. 
Holland.   Parke   D. 
Hollander.   Walter 
Hollenback,    Miss   Amelia    B. 
Hollzer,    Judge    H.    A. 
Holman,    Miss   Lydla 
Holmes,    C.   0. 
Holmes,   Rev.   John   Haynes 
Holsteln.    Mark    G. 
Hooker,    Mn.    E.    H. 
Hooper,   Mn.   Bertha  Freeman 
Hoopingarner,    Dwight   L. 
Hopkins,    Dr.    Ernest   Martin 
House,    Col.    E.    M. 
Howard,   John    R.,    Jr. 
Howard,    Rosslter 
Howe,    Frederic   C. 
Howell.    Mrs.  John  White 
Hoyt,    Mn.    John    Sherman 
Hull.    Morton    D. 
Hunter,    Henry    C. 
Hunter,   Joel   D. 
Hunzlcker,    Mrs.    B.   P. 
Hutchins,    Mrs.   John    Eddy 
Hutchinson,    Charles 
Hutchison,    Charles    E. 
Hyde.   Mr.   i.   Mrs.   W.   A. 
Hyndman.    Miss   Helen    W. 


ICKES.    Harold    L. 

Ihlder.    John 

Ingram,    Miss    Frances 

International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers 

Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement.  Pitts- 
burgh 

Isaacs,    Lewis   M. 

Israel,    Mn.    Rachel    M. 

Ivos,    Mn.    D.   0. 


JACKSON,     Dean     Leroy     F. 

Jackson,    Mn.    Wiilard    C. 

Jacobs.    A.    L. 

Jacobs,    H.    H. 

James.    Mn.    E.   H. 

James,    Henry 

James,   William    F. 

Jaretzkl.    Mn.    Alfred 

Jasspon,   Mrs.   W.    H. 

Jatho,   Miss   Georgia 

Jay,    Pierre 

Jean,    Miss   Sally    Lucas 

Jennings,    Mrs.    A.    F. 

Jewett,   Miss  Alice  Natalie 

Jewish   Orphans   Home.   Los  Angeles 

Jewish  Welfare  Federation.  Cleveland 

Johnson,    Alexander 

Johnson,    Miss    Eleanor    Hope 

Johnson,    Miss   Evelyn   P. 

Johnson,    Rev.    F.    Ernest 

Johnson.    Fred    R. 

Johnson,    H.    H. 

Johnson,    Miss    Rosa    L. 

Johnson,   Wendell   F. 

Johnstone,    Bruce 

Jonas.    Ralph 

Jones.    Mist  Amelia   H. 


Jones,    Cheney    C. 
Jones,   Rev.  John   Paul 
Jones.    Mn.   S.    M. 
Joseph.    Prof.   Samuel 
Joslyn,   Mn.  Arthur  E. 
Judd,   Mn.   0.   R. 
Judosn,    Miss   Frances 
Juraschek,    Francis 


K 


AELBER,    J.    George 
Katz,    Mrs.    Abram 
Kaufman,   A.    R. 
Kaufmann,    Mrs.    Raymond 
Kawln.    Mist    Ethel 
Keane,    Jerome    E.   J. 
Kelser.    Mrs.    Frances    Katrcher 
Kelley,    Mrs.    Florence 
Kellogg,   Mrs.   Mary  F.   (In 

Memorlam) 

Kellogg,    Mrs.    Morris   W. 
Kellogg.    Miss    Ruth 
Kelsey.    Dr.    Carl 
Kerr,    Miss   Sara 

Kllpatrlok.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H. 
Kimball,    Mrs.    Harold    C. 
King,    Delcevare 
King,    Mrs.    Edith    Shatto 
King,    Mn.    R.    F. 
Klngsbury,    Dr.   Susan    M. 
Kirch.    Mitt    Nora 
Klrchwey,    Dr.    George  W. 
Kirkwood,    Mrs.    Robert   C. 
Kittner,    Miss   Violet 
Klelnert,    Mist   H.    E. 
Knappen.   Judge   Loyal    E. 
Knight.    Dr.   Augustus  8. 
Knight,    Miss  Harriet  W. 
Knight.   Howard    R. 
Knight,    Miss   Mary  A. 
Kohn,    Mrs.    Harry    E. 
Kohn.    Sol 

Koken,    Mrs.    Walter    F. 
Kon,  Hits  Marl*  E. 
Kovacs,    Alexander 
Krehblel,    Prof.    Edward 
Krallk.    Julian    H. 
Kuhn,   Dr.    Hedwlg  S. 
Kunkle,    Edward    C. 


I-ABOR  Cooperative  EduoatltMl  ft 

Publishing    Society 
Laid  law,    Mrs.    James    Leot 
Lament.   Miss  Elizabeth    K. 
LaMonte.    Mrs.    G.    M. 
Lamson,    Mist    Martha 
Landmann,    Mils    M.   V. 
Lano.   Mrs.   J.   C. 
Lane.   Wlnthrop    D. 
Lansing,    Miss   Gertrude 
Laptad,   Miss   Evadne   M. 
Lasker,    Bruno 
Lathrop.    Mlsi  Julia  C. 
Lawson,    Fenton 
Lay,    Miss    Lucy 
Layman,   Dr.    Mary   H. 
Lazaron,   Rabbi   Morris  8. 
Leave!!.    Mist    Mary  C. 
Le    Cron,    Mrs.    James    L. 
Lee,  Milt  Allco 
Lehman,    Mra.   Albert  C. 
Lehman,    Mrs.   Arthur 
Lehman,    Mrs.    Harold    M. 
Lehman,    Irvln    F. 
Loiter,    Miss    Esther 
Lemann,    Monte   M. 
•Lennox.    Miss   Elisabeth 
Letchworth.    Edward    H. 
Levlck,    Henry   L. 
Levls.    Mrs.    William 
Levy.    Harry    M. 
Lewis.    Edwin   T. 
Lewis,    William    Draper 
Llbby,    Mrs.    Gracia    D. 
Llbby,    Miss  Marlon 
Llbby.    Mrs.   Vivian   Johnson 
Llchten,   Miss  Grace   M. 
Llchtstern.    Mrs.    A.   j. 
Llebman,    David    L. 
Llebman,    Mrs.    Julius 
tLlebmann,  Walter 
Llohtner,    c.    A. 
Lllllefors.    Manfred,    Jr. 
Lindsay,    Dr.    Samuel    McCunt 
Llndsley.    Mrs.    John 
Llpman,    Mn.    F.    L. 
Lipsltch.    I.    Irving 
Lloyd,    Mn.   Horatio  6. 
Lloyd.   Mn.  Joseph   P..   Jr. 
Lobenstlne,    Miss   Belle  W. 
Locke,    Mrs.    Robinson 
Loeb,    Mn.    Virgil 
Lopez.    Mrs.    Thomas    F. 
Losey,    Frederick    D. 
Love.    Miss    Edna    H. 
Love.    John    W. 
Lovejoy.    Mrs.    Frederick    H. 
Lovejoy,    Owen     R. 
Lovell,    Deaconess  A.   W. 
Lovell,    Miss   Bertha   C. 
Lucas,  Dr.  William  Palmer 
Lukent,   Herman  T. 
Luscomb,    Mist    Florence    H. 
Lynde,    Edward    D. 
Lyon,    Mist    Bertha    E. 
Lyon,   Charles  0.    (In    Memorlam) 


MACDONALD.  A. 

MacDonald,    Rev.    Forrester 
MacDonald.    Mr.   &    Mn.    E.  C. 
Mack.    Mrs.    Clarence    E. 
Mack.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Edwin   8. 
Mack,    Mn.   Fred   A. 
MacLelsh,    Miss    I.    M. 
MacNaughton.    Miss   Agnes   B. 
Macurda.    A.   A. 


($IO  Cooperating  Members — Concluded) 


Madariaga,   Salvador   de 

Magee,    Mill  Elizabeth  8. 

MagM,    Rev.  John    0. 

Mahoney,  J.  0. 

Mannheimer.    Rabbi    Eugene 

Manny,    Frank    A. 

Mansfield,    Howard 

Marburg.    Mrs.    Louil  C. 

Marburg,   Theodore    H. 

Harckworth,   John   H. 

Marks.    Louis   D. 

Marling.   Alfred   E. 

Marshall,    Robert 

Marshall,    Miss   Sablna 

Marschutz,    Mrs.  1.  H. 

Martin,    Mrs.   A.   W. 

Martin,    Miss   Janet 

Martin,    John 

Masterson,    Harris,   Jr. 

Mastick,    Mrs.    Subury   C. 

Matthews.    Albert 

Hauls,    Miss    Margarat    C. 

Hay.    E.    C. 

Mayer,    Mrs.    Leo 

Mayer.    Mrs.    Rachel 

HoAdara,   V.  F. 

McChristie,  Miss  Mary  Edna 

McConn,    Max 

McCorkle.    Daniel   8. 

McCormlck.    Kt.   Rev.  John   N. 

HoCullough,   T.   W. 

McDowell,   Miss   Mary  8. 

McDuffle,    Mrs.    Duncan 

McEvoy,  8.   H. 

McQIIHeuddy,  Dr.  Helen  I.  Doherty 

McGraw,    Dr.  A.    B. 

McGuire,    Laurence 

HcHenry,   Miss  I.   H. 

McKay,    Dr.  T.   W.    G. 

McKeen,    Miss   Laura    H. 

McKelway,    Mrs.  A.  J. 
MeKenna,    Mrs.    E.    B. 

McLaren,    Mrs.    Louisa    Leonard 

MoLaughlln,    Mrs.  A. 

McLean.  Miss  Fannie  W. 

MoMath.   F.   C. 
MoNeel,   C.   A. 

Mead,    Daniel   W. 

Mead,    Mr.   &   Mrs.   George    H. 

Huns,    Miss   Margaret  K. 

Hears.    Eliot    G. 

•Henken,   Hrs.   Mortimer  M. 

Mercer.   Mrs.   William   R. 

Merrill,    Charles    C. 

Merrill,     Rev.    William    P. 

Merrill-Palmer    Softool,     Detroit 

Mortens.   Robert   E. 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Society, 

Detroit 

Meyer.    Dr.   Adoll 
Michael.    Hn.   Elias 
Michigan    Children's    Aid    Society 
Michigan    Humane   Society 
Mlgel,    Mrs.    M.   C. 
Millar,  Miss  Annie  (In  Meraoriam) 
Miller,    Miu    Ethel   A. 
Miller.   Dean   Justin 
Miller,    Dr.    George   N. 
Miller,    Dr.   James  Alexander 
Miller.    Rev.    Lindley   H. 
Millhauser,    Hn.   Bewltt 
Mills,    Charles    Morris 
Minor.   Hiss   Lilian   B. 
Mitchell.    Miss    Betsey 
Mitchell.    Dr.   Wesley  C. 
Miller,    Mrs.    Herbert 
Moch,    Mrs.   Charles  8. 
Monroe,   Mrs.   William  8. 
Montague,    Richard    W. 
Montgomery,    Dr.    John    C. 
Montgomery.   Miss   Louise 
Moody,    Prof.    Herbert    R. 
Moore,    Mrs.    George   Albert 
Moore,   Kenneth   L. 
Moore,    Mrs.    N.    I. 
Moore,    Miss  Sybil    Jane 
Moos,   Mrs.  Jacques 
Moran,    Miss   Katherln*  M. 
Morgenthau,    Mrs.    Henry,   Jr. 
Morick,  Chauncey  R. 
Morris,  Arthur  J. 
Morris,    Mrs.    Dave   H. 
Mom,   Mrs.   Everett 
Morton,    Miss  Helen 
Moseley,    Mrs.    Henry   P. 
Mosher,    Mrs.    H.    T. 
Moskowltz,   Mrs.   Henry 
Moss,    Joseph    L. 
Moulton,   Miss  Phyllis 
Moxcey,    Miss    Mary   E. 
Muehl.    Dr.   Anita   M. 
Mullen.    Rev.   Joseph    J. 
Muller,   Mrs.   Gertrude  E. 
Murphey,    Elmer   R. 
Murphy,  J.   Prentice 
Murray,   Miss  Helen  0. 
Musgrove,  W.  J. 
Myers,    Dr.    Lotta    Wright 
Myers.    Max 


NAGEL.  Charles 
•Nagle,   Mrs.   Ellen  R. 
Nauss,    Dr.    Ralph    W. 
Nealley.   E.   M. 
Neer.    Miss    Mary   L. 
Negro   Civic   Welfare  Assn., 

Cincinnati 

Neustadt,    Richard   M. 
Newberry,   Miss   Mary  W. 
Newell,    Mrs.  W.  A. 
New    England    Homo   for    Little 

Wanderers 

Newsholme,  Sir  Arthur 
Newton,   A.  J. 
New  York  Guild  for  Jewish  Blind 


New   York  School  of  Social   Work 

Nichols,    Dr.   William    H. 

Nlcolay,    Miss    Helen 

Nilsson,   Miss   Linda   H. 

Nollen.   G.   8. 

Norman,    Edward    A. 

Morris.   Miss  J.  Anna 

Norton,    John    De   Witt 

Norton.   William   J. 

Norton,    W.    W. 

Noteman,     N.     L. 

Noyes,    Henry  T. 

Nye,    Mrs.   Theodore    H. 

Ny Strom,    Paul    H. 


U'DONOGHUE,    Sidney 
Odum,   Edward   W. 
Ogden,    Mist    Esther    G. 
Ogden,    Miss  Marian   G. 
O'Hern,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Francis 
Olesen.   Dr.   &   Mrs.    Robert 
Oliver.   E.   L. 
Oliver.    Sir  Thomas 
Olzendam.    Roderlc 
Openhym,    Mrs.  Adolpho 
Oppenheimer,    Mrs.    Alfred    M. 
Orblson,    Dr.    Thomas   J. 
Orton,   Dr.  Susanne 
Oseroff,    A. 
Otis,    Rowland 
Over,   Miss  Katharine  8. 
•Overstreet.   Prof.   H.  A. 


sT  ADDOCK,    Royee 
Page,   Dr.  Calvin    Gates 
Page,    Rt.    Rev.    Herman 
Park.   Dr.  J.   Edgar 
Parker.    Miss  Theresa  H. 
Parmenter.    Miss    Ella   C. 
Parrlsh,    Morris    L. 
•Parsons,    Miss    Emma   T. 
Parsons,   Prof.   P.  A. 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Pascal.    Mrs.   H.  8. 
Passamaneck,   H. 
Patrick,  Miss  Sara  L. 
Peabody,  Prof.  Francis  G. 
Peabody,    Miss   Margaret  C.    (In 

Memoriam) 

Poixotto.    Dr.   Jessica   B. 
Pendleton,    Mrs.    D.    D. 
Penna.  Society  to  Protect  Children 

from  Cruelty 

Pennock,    Mrs.  Theodora  E. 
Perkins,   Miss  Emily  8. 
Perkins,   Mn.   H.   F. 
Persons,   W.    Frank 
Pesklnd,   Dr.  A. 
Peters,   Prof.    Iva  L. 
Peterson,    Miss    Agnes    L. 
Pettlt.   Walter   W. 
Pfaelzer,   Mn.   Frank  A. 
Pfeiffer.   C.   W. 
Pflaum,   A.  J. 
Phillips,    Miss   Ann*  C. 
Phillips.   Harold   M. 
Phillips,    Mrs.   Sarah 
Phillips,    Mn.   Whltmarsh 
Phythyon,    Harry 
Pierce,    Lyman    L. 
Plnchot,    Mn.   Mlnturn 
Pittsfleld    Community   Fund    Assn. 
Platt   Philip  8. 
Plaut,    Robert 

Playground    Athletic    League,    Inc. 
Playter.    Miss  Charlotte  8. 
Plimpton,   George  A. 
Pollak,    Mrs.    Fannie   M. 
Pollak,   Mn.  Francis  D. 
Popper.    Mrs.   William  C. 
Porter.   A.   J. 
Porter.    Miss  Jennie   D. 
Porter,  Mn.  Peter  A.,  Jr. 
Pound,   Prof.   Roscoe 
Powell,   Miss   Rachel  Hopper 
Powell,    Mr.   &    Mn.    Thomas    Roed 
Pratt.    Miss  Anna   B. 
Prellwltz.   Mn.    Henry 
Price.    Miss  Blanche  D. 
Price,    Mn.    0.    J. 
Pryor,    Miss  Emily  M. 
Publicity   Department,    Nafl    Bd., 

Y.    W.    C.   A. 
Putnam,    Dr.   C.    R.    L. 
Putney,    Miss    Eva   C. 
Pyott    Harold    D. 


QUAN,    Mn.   Jamos   E. 
Bulnby,    Mn.   H.    Dean,   Jr. 


RAGLAND.   Miss  Margaret 
Ralley  &  Co..    H.   H. 
Railway    Clerk,    Cincinnati 
Rains,    8.    E. 
Ralston,  Jackson  H. 
Rand,    Miss  Winifred 
Ransohoff.    Mn.    Joseph 
Rawson.    E.    B. 
Raymond,    Miss    Ruth 
Rea,    Mn.    James   C. 
Reader's   Digest 
Reavls,    Holland   8. 
Red    Cross,    Cleveland 
Reeder,    Dr.    R.    R. 
Reid.  Miss  Helen  R.  Y. 
Relmer.    Miss   Isabelle  A. 
Reiner.   Mn.   James 
Renold,    Charles   G. 
Retlcker.   Miss  Ruth 


Rettenmayer,   J.   P. 

Reynolds,    Miss    Bertha   C. 

Rhcbergh,    Miss    Rose    Ingred 

Rice.    Mn.   W.   G.,   Jr. 

Richards,    Miss    Katharine    L. 

Richberg.    Donald    R. 

Richmond.   Dr.   Winifred 

Rlley,   Rev.   Lester  Leake 

Rippin,   Mn.  Jane  Deeter 

Bobbins,   W.    D. 

Roberts,    Mn.    Henrlette   W. 

Robie,    Miss   Amelia,   H. 

Robinson,   Erdls 

Robinson,  Mr.  &  Mn.  Louis  N. 

Robinson.    Dr.   William    J. 

Rock,    Edwin    N. 

Rockwell,    Harold    H. 

Rockwell,    Hn.    L.    H. 

Roe.    Mn.   John    0. 

Rogers.    Miss    Helen    Rochester 

Rogers,   Miss   Margaret  A. 

Rogen,    Rt.    Rev.   Warren   L. 

Rorhbaugh,    Titus   C. 

Rose,    A.    L. 

Rosenberry.    M.    B. 

Rosenfeld,    Edward    L. 

Ross,    Prof.    E.    A. 

Rosa,   Dr.   Robert  M. 

Ross,    Mrs.    R.    R. 

Rotch,    Mn.    Arthur   G. 

Routzahn,   Evart  G. 

Routzahn,    Mn.    Mary    Swain 

Rowell,    Miss   Dorothy  C. 

Rubinow,    Dr.    I.    M. 

Rubovits,    Toby 

Ruffner.    H.   W. 

Ruhe,   John   F. 

Rumely,    Mn.    E.    A. 

Rumsey.    Mrs.   C.    C. 

Rush,   Mn.  Ralph   E. 

Ryan,    Rev.   John   A. 

Ryan,  M.  B. 


9ABLOFP.    Dr.   Louis 

Sackman,    Charles 

•Sage,    Dean 

Sage.    L.    H. 

Sailer,    Dr.    T.    H.    P. 

Sales.    Mn.   Murray  W. 

Saltonstall,    Mn.    Robert 

Salvation   Army,   San   Francisco 

Samuels,    Caesar 

Sanborn,    Edward    E. 

Sand,   Dr.   Reno 

Sandford,    Miss   Ruth 

Saplro.   Milton   D. 

Sartorl,    Mn.  Joseph    Francis 

Savage,  Theodore  F. 

Sawyer,   Ansley  W. 

Sawyer,    Charles    F. 

Sayles,    Miss   Mary  B. 

Sayro,    Mn.    F.    B. 

Sayre.    Mn.   William    H. 

Scarlett,    Rev.    William 

Schafer,    Miss   Beatrice    E. 

Schamberg,    Mn.   J.    F. 

Schleffelln.   Dr.  William   Jay 

Schoedlnger,  J.  Albert 

Schoellkopf.    Mn.   J.    F.,   Jr. 

•Sohonblom,    H.    E. 

Schottenfels,    Henry 

Schoyer,    William    E. 

Schroeder,   Dr.  Mary  G. 

Schuohman,   F.  E. 

Schwab.    Miss    Emily 

Scofleld,     E.    M. 

Scott.   Elmer 

Scott,   Miss  Nell 

Scrlpps,    Mn.    William    E. 

Scripture.    Miss   Bertha 

Scudder.    Miss   Vlda    D. 

Sean,    Miss   Amelia 

Seaver,    H.    L. 

Seaver,    Mn.    M.    E. 

Seder,    Miss   Florence   M. 

Selekman,   Dr.  Ben   M. 

Sellg.    Mn.    Sol 

Sellgman,    Prof.    Edwin    R.  A 

Sensenbrenner,     J.     Leslie 

Sharkey,    Miss   Josephine 

Sharp,    Mn.   A.    B. 

Shaw,    Robert  Alfred 

Sheffield,    Mn.    Ada    E. 

Shelden.    Mn.    Alger 

Sherman,   Miss  Corlnne  A. 

Shlentag,    Justice    Bernard    L. 

Shlpman.    Miss    Mary    L. 

Shin.    Mrs.    M.    E. 

Showes,   Mrs.  Alice  G. 

Shultz,    Miss    Hazel 

Silver,    Rabbi    Abba    Hillel 

Simkhcvitch.    Mn.    Mary    K. 

Simmons.    Mn.    Dorothea 

Simmons,    Mn.    H.    N. 

Sims.    Harry   D. 

Sinshelmer.    Henry 

Slnton.   Miss   Bessie 

Sisson,    Dr.    Edward   0. 

Sisten  of   Charity,   Toledo 

Skinner.    Miss    Mabel 

Skvlrsky.    Dr.   S.    L. 

Slade.    Francis    Louis 

Sloman,    Mn.    Adolph 

Smart,    Miss    Floras    I. 

Smith,    Hon.   Alfred   E. 

Smith,    Mrs.    Clement    C. 

Smith,   Miss  Elizabeth  H. 

Smith,   Franklin   G. 

Smith.  Heber 

Smith,  Hilda  W. 

Smith.  Jesse  L. 

Smith,    Miss    Lois    8. 

Smith.   Mn.    Rufus  B. 

Smith,    Mn.   Sarah   Blxby 

Smith,   Theobald 

Smoot,    Miss    Lucy 

Snedden,   Dr.   David 

Snellenburg,    Mrs.    Morton    G. 
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Society  of  St.   Vincent  de  Paul, 

Detroit 

Solenberger,   Edwin   D. 
Summers,    Benjamin 
Sonneborn,   8.    B. 
Sophie  Wright  Settlement  Detroit 
Southwick.   Miss  Grace   Ruth 
Spahr.    Dr.    Mary    B. 
Spalding.   Miss  Sarah   G. 
{Spencer,    Mn.  Anna  Garlin 
Sprague.    Miss  Anno 
Sprague,    Miss  Florence 
Sprague,  Laurence  M. 
Sproul.    J.    E. 

Starbuck.   Miss   Kathryn   H. 
Stearns,    Edward    R. 
Stebbins,    Henry    H.,    Jr. 
Stebbins.   Miss  Lucy  Ward 
Steep,    Mn.   Miriam 
bteger,    E.    G. 
Stein.    Mrs.    Fred    H. 
Stein.  Samuel   M. 
Stern,    Henry   H. 
Stern,    Mrs.    Horace 
Stern,   Milford 
Stevens,   Mrs.  George 
Stevenson.    Dr.    George   S. 
Stewart.   S.    C. 
Stillman,    Charles   C. 
Stokes.    Miss    Helen   Phelps 
Stone.    N.    I. 
Stone,    Robert    B. 
Stotsenburg,    Hiss    Mary    B. 
Straus,    Mn.    Nathan,    Jr. 
Straus,    Un.    Roger 
Strauss,    Mrs.   Alexander 
Strauss,    Mn.   Berthold 
Strauss,    Moses 
Strauss,  Dr.  Sidney 
Strawson.  Arthur  J. 
Streeter,    Mn.    Thomas   W. 
Strong,    Mn.    L.    C. 
Strong,    Rev.    Sydney 
Sturges.    Dr.  Gertrude 
Sturgis,   Miss  L.  C. 
Sullivan.    Hiss    Selma 
Sundheim.    Hn.   Harry   G. 
Sunstein,    Mn.    Ellas 
Surdam,    Mn.    L.    J. 
Swanzy.    Mn.    F.   H. 
•Sweedler.    Nathan 
Sweetser.    Ralph 
Swopo,    Gerard 
Szold,    Robert 


I  AFT,    Mn.    Lorado 
Tanner.    Allan    A. 
•Taptey,    Miss   Alice 
Tarbell,    Miss    Ida    M. 
Tauaslg,    Miss    Frances 
Taussig,    Prof.   F.   W. 
Tawney,    G.   A. 
Taylor,   Miu  Ann*  H. 
Taylor,    Carter 
Taylor,    Miss    Ellen 
Taylor,   Prof.   Graham 
Taylor,    Graham    R. 
Taylor.    Miss   Helena 
Taylor,   Rev.   Livingston 
Taylor,   Paul  8. 
Tead.  Ordway 

Toller,   Mr.   &   Mn.  Sidney  A. 
Thatcher.  Miss  Alice  P. 
Thatcher,    Mn.   John    H. 
Thaw,    Benjamin 
•Thaw,    Mrs.    William,   Jr. 
Thomas,    Mrs.   Jerome  B. 
Thomas,    Miss    Mabel 
Thomas,    Miss   Ruth 
Thompson,    M.    D. 
Thompson,    Mn.    Lewis   S. 
Thompson,  Dr.  W.  0. 
Therne,   Samuel 
Thonen.    Mrs.    W.    R. 
tThurber,   C.   C. 
Tlemann.    Miss    Edith    W. 
Tlhen,    Rt.    Rev.  J.    H. 
Tllden.    Miss  Annette 
Tedd,    Prof.    A.    J. 
Tomeoka.    Rev.    Kosuke 
Tower.  Mn.    Russell   B. 
Tower,    Miss   Sarah    L. 
T  raiser.   Charles  H. 
Trask,    Miss   Mary   G. 
Trowbrldge.    Mrs.   A.   B. 
Tuberculosis  &  Health  Soe.  of 

Detroit  and  Wayne  Co. 
Tucker,   Miss  Katharine 
Tucker,    R.    E. 
Tudor.    Mrs.    W.    W. 
Tweedy.    Miss    Marietta 
Tweedy,    R.    L. 
Tyson.    Francis 


Vonnegut,    Franklin 
Voorhis.    H.   J. 
Vose,    Mn.    F.    P. 


WA 


U 


ELAND,    Miss    Elsa 
Ufford.    Mr.   &    Mn.    Walter  S. 
Ulman,   Judge  Joseph    N. 
linger.    Joseph 
Upson.    Dr.    L.    D. 


WAN    DER    VOORT.    Carl 
Van    Dyke,    Rev.   Tertlus 
Van    Hern.    Miss   Olive   0. 
Van    Marie.    D.    J. 
Van    Kleeck,    Miss    Mary 
Vannier.    Mn.  Charles 
Van   Vleck,  Joseph,   Jr. 
Van   Waten,    Dr.   Miriam 
Van    Wyck.    Mn.    Katherlne    L. 
Veeder,    Miss   Mary   A. 
Visiting    Nurse   Assn..    Detroit 
Von    Dohlen,   William   F. 
Von  Harnack,  Dr.  Elisabeth 


FADSWORTH.  Mn.  Au 

Wagner,    Hon.    Robert   F. 

Walden,    Mn.   P.  T. 

Waldman,     Morris    D. 

Walker,    Bryant 

Walker,   Miss  Grace  T. 

Walker,  Howard  C. 

Walker,   Stuart 

Walker.   Mn.  Thaddeus 

Wallach,  Mn.  Leopold 

Walnut.   T.    Henry 

Walter,    Mrs.    Isaac   N. 

Walton,    N.   P. 

Ward,   Miss  Anna  0. 

Ward,    Rev.    Harry   F. 

Ward,    Miss    Kate    M, 

Wardwell,    Allen 

Ware.    Mn.    Edward   T. 

Waring,    Bernard    G. 

Warner,    Arthur   J. 

Warren,   George  A. 

Wasserman,    Mrs.    Joseph 

Waters,   Miss  Yssabella  G. 

Watkins,    Mn.  James   K. 

Watson,    Frank    D. 

Watson,  Mn.   Katharine  C. 

Webber,    Mn.    F.    8. 

Weber,   Mn.  Edward  Y. 

Webster.    Mist  Orpha   M. 

tWeeks,    Rufus    W. 

Werhly,    Hugh    Dean 

Welgel,    Miss  Sellna 

Welhl,    Miss   Addle 

Welnberg,    Mn.   Charles 

Welslger.    Kendall 

Weld.   E.  A. 

Welfare    Federation   of    Newark 

Welt,    Mn.   Joseph   M. 

Wembrldge.    H.   A. 

West.  James  E. 

West    Miss    Ruth 

Westing.   Mn.   G.   H. 

Weston.    Miss   Mary  L. 

Weyerhaeuser.   Mrs.  J.   P. 

Whlpple.    Mrs.    Kathorlne  Wells 

White.   Burton   F. 

White,   Gaylord   S. 

White,    Harold    F. 

Whltehead.    Mn.  James  T. 

Whltmarsh.    Mn.   H.   A. 

Whitney.  Prof.  &  Mn.  A.  W. 
Whlttemore.   Mn.  C.    E. 
Whltten.     Robert 
Wlckes,   Rev.   &   Mn.   Dean   R. 
Wlecklng.   Mn.   H.   R. 
Wiener.    Miss  Cecil    B. 
Wlerman,    Miss  Sarah    E. 
Wiggins.   Mn.   Guy 
Wllcox.    Miss    Mabel 
Wllcox.    Miss    Mabel    I. 
Wllcox,    Sidney   W. 
Wilder.    Miss   Constance   P. 
Wllklson,   Mn.   Fred 
Wlllcox,   W.   F. 
Williams.  Aubrey  W. 
Williams.   Mn.  Charles  D. 
Williams.    Dr.    Frankwood    E. 
Williams.  Miss  Kate 
Williams.    S.    H. 
Williams,   Whiting 
Williams    House,    Detroit 
Willis,    Mist   Llna 
Wlllson,    Miss    Luoy   B. 
Wlllson,    8.    L. 
Wilson.    G.    K. 
Wilson,     K.    P.    H. 
Wilson.   Mn.   Luke 
Wlneman,    Mn.   Andrew 
Wineman,    Mn.    Henry 
Wing,  Mn.  David  L. 
Wing,    Mn.    Elbert 
W  inkier.    Miss    Helen 
Wlnslow,    Miss    Emma   A. 
Winston,   Mr.  &  Mn.  Dei 
Wiseman.    Mark 
Wltherapoon,   Mrs.  C.   R. 
Wlttlck,   William   A. 
Wittier.     Milton 
Winner.    Henry 
Wolf,    Mn.    Albert 
Wolf,    Mn.    Morris 
Wolf.    R.    B. 
Wolfe,    Dr.   W.   Beran 
Wolff.    Mn.   Lewis  8. 
Wolff.    Mn.   W.   A. 
Wolman,   Abel 
Woman's    Hospital,    Detroit 
Wood.    Mn.    Clement    B. 
Wood,  Mn.  George  Bacon 
Woodburn,    James  A. 
Woods.    Mn.    K.    C. 
Woolley.     Mn.    Helen    T. 
Woolston,   Miss   Hannah    H. 
Wright.    Edward    N. 
Wright.    George   H.    B. 
Wright,    Henry 
Wr|ght.    Jasper    H. 
Wright,    Mrs.   Jonathan 
Wylle.    Miss    Laura   J. 
Wynne.   Dr.  8.   W. 


•  OST.   Miss  Mary 
Youno.    Miss    Maud 
Y.M.H.A..  Omaha 
Y.W.H.A.,  Detroit 


*.ABRISKIE.    Mlse   Susan 
Zaremba,    Miss   Clara 
Zentay,    Dr.    Paul   J. 
Zenne,   A.    E. 
Zucker.    Mn.   A.   A. 


FRAGMENT- -Fall  quarter,    (October,    November,    December)  1929 


(These  three  months,  in  shifting  our  fiscal  year  so  to  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year,  were  treated  as  a  fragment) 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT 


•mm 

Contributions     S27.000 

L.u    Allocations    3.355 


Net   Contributions    $23.051 

Publishing    Receipts    35,513 

Total     Revenue     159,104 

Deficit  for  the   Quarter 3,587 

$62,751 


Disbursements 

Association    Account    $14.520 

Publishing    Accounts  (combined) 
Circulation    Invest- 
ment           17. IM 

Publishing    Main- 
tenance         531,056         48.222 


Total   Disbursements 


$52.75 1 


I.  ASSOCIATION  ACCOUNT 


Contributions    to    Educational    Folds 

GENERAL    FUND     $14,641 

IPECIAL    FUNDS    2.385 


JRAPHIC    FOUNDERS    FUND 


Ttttl     Contributions     received.. 
Deficit   for   Quarter 


10.0 


130.913 


Disbursements 

Administration    (I/S)    

Membership    eV    Finance 

Editorial    Research    Dosks 

Total.    Association    Account 

Appropriations     to     Publishing 
Accounts    for    tiveotmentt 
Survey    Mldmonthly    (Bon- 
oral  Fund) 

Survey      Graphic      (Graphic 

Founders    Fund)    

Allocations  to  publishing  re- 
oelpts  to  cover  members  sub- 
scriptions   

Total    Contributions    needed....      $30,593 


11.862 
7.083 
1.584 

$14.12* 


1.488 
11,211 

S.3H 


PUBLISHING  ACCOUNTS 
II.  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  ACCOUNT 


Revenue 
Publishing    Receipts  ..... 

from       General 


$13,353 
1,488 


Disbursements 

Total     Publishing     Malntonanoo 
Circulation   Investment   ........ 


Revenue    ...............       $14.841        Total    Disbursements 


lit.  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT 


Revenue 

Publishing    Receipts $22.180 

ffrlatlon       from       Graphic 
Founders   Fund    11,221 


Disbursement! 
Total     Publishing      Maintenance 

Circulation     Investment     ...... 


$10,837 
4,104 


114.841 


1X0.41* 

I2.MI 


letal    Revenue    $33.381        Total    Disbursements    $33,381 


STATUS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 
December  31,  1929 

GENERAL   FUND 
Balance,   Oct.   I,   1929   $    TJJ 

CURRENT   CONTRIBUTIONS  .  i--,  , LsYlell 

Memberships     $11,600 

Largo  and   other  Contributions 3,041 

SPECIAL    FUNDS "2,365 

Total    General   I   Special 

Loss    Allocations    5335 

Not   Contributions    — ±!!L    $|3,«7| 

Appropriations  to: 

Association    Account    14,529 

Mldmonthly    Account     1,488 

$10.017 

Deficit  for  3   months   period (2.340) 

Deficit.     Dee.    31,     1929 ($1,624) 

RAPHIC   FOUNDERS   FUND 

Balance,   Oct.   I,    1929  $    (33 

Current    Contributions    $10,000 

Loss   Allocation 

— —    $  9  980 
Appropriation    to    Graphic    Fund 11,221 

Deficit  for   period (  |,14|) 

Deficit,    Dee.   31,    1929    ($I.IOT) 

HARLES    M.   CABOT    FUND 

ll  Hand,  Oct.   I.    1929   $11315 

Aoerued    Interest  for   period    127 


Graphic  Founders 

Fund 
($10,000) 

Twentieth     Century    Fund $3750 

°Fels.    Samuel    S 3000 

Morrow.    Hon.    Dwlght    W 1000 

Rosenberg,     Max    L 1000 

Keith    Fund    750 

•Lament,    Mr.    cV    Mrs. 

Thomas    W MO 

Special  Funds 
($2365) 

Industry 
($1050) 

tFels,  Samuel  S $500 

Ittleson,  Mrs.  Henry 290 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower 100 

Schwarzenbaeh,  Robert  J.  F. 

(In  Memorlam)  100 

Albers.  William  H 10 

Anderson,  Frank  V. 

(In  Memorlam)  10 

Beard,  Charles  A lo 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks 

National  Bank,  Cincinnati..  It 

Dabney.  W.  P 10 

Freiberg.  Sol.  H 10 

Qoler,  Dr.  Otto  P 10 

Greening,  Mix  Florence  ..  10 

Lloyd.  John  Url o 

Taft,  Robert  A 10 

Foreign  Service 
($980) 

•Morrow,    Mr».    Dwlght   W $500 

Lament    Thomas    8 250 

Soblff.    Mrs.    Jacob    H 100 

Anonymous    50 

Leeds.    Morris   E 25 

Thomas.    Arthur     H 2S 

Evans,    Mr.   &    Mrs.    Harold...  10 

•LaMonto.    Mrs.    G.    M 10 

Rhoads.    George  A 10 

Social  Practice 
($40) 

Charity     Organization     Society, 

Buffalo,    N.    Y $25 

Kondordlno.  John   D 15 


Health 
($245) 

Forbes,    Dr.    Alexander. . . 

Mason.   Miss   Fanny  P 

Potter.   Miss   Blanche 

•Shelden.    Mrs.    Henry... 

Goodale.    Dr.    Walter    8 

Jones,    Mrs.    Robert    McK 

Maternity     Oontor     Association 
New    York    City ". 

Communities 
($50) 


E.   Lowls. 


$100 

50 
50 
15 
10 
10 

10 


$50 


General  Fund 
($14,641) 

Large  Contributions 

Chamberlain,    Prof,    Joseph    P.  $1000 

do    Forest,    Robert    W 1000 

tLamont,    Mr.    &    Mrs. 

Thomas    W 1000 

Unclassified 

MoAlpln.   C.   W $75 

Becker.   Jamee    H 15 

Franklin.    Miss   Mary IS 

Gllmore,    Miss    Marcla...         .  15 

•Chllds.    R.    8 10 

•Cochran.    Miss    Fanny   T 10 

•Gavisk.    Rev.   Francis  H 10 

•Sage,    Dean    10 

Welslger,     Kendall 8.50 

Churchill,    Miss    Grace...  5 

•Tapley,    Miss   Alice 5 

•Wheeler,   Miss  Mary  Phelps..  5 


KEY: 

*  Gave  also  to   other  classifications 

under  General  Fund 
t  Gave    also   to    Graphic    Founders 

Fund 

0  Gave  also  Special  Funds 
t  Deceased 


General  Fund: 
Membership  Classes 

$100 
Contributors 

BARBEY,  Henry  a. 

Bowen,   Mrs.  Joseph  T. 

Castle,   Mrs.   George  P. 

Kahn,   Otto  H. 

Kanzlor,   Mrs.    Ernest 

Kellogg.  Paul  U. 

La  Monte,  George  M.  "In  Memorlam" 

Lewis,   Mrs.  Theodore  J. 

Mack,  Judge  Julian  W. 

Mack,   Mrs.  Julian  W. 

Manning,  John  A. 

*Mason.   Miss  E.  F. 

McMurtrle,  Miss  Ellen 

Reader's  Digest 

•Rhoads.    Mrs.    Charles    J. 

Sohattner,   Joseuh   "In  Memorlam" 

(Selling,    Ben 

Snerwin,    Miss   Belle 

Simon,  Robert  E. 

Stern.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  K. 

Young,   Oweg   D. 

$50 
Contributors 

ANDERSON,  A.  E. 

Belknap.   Mrs.  M.  B. 

Birtzol,    Fred    M. 

Chapln.    Miss  Caroline    B. 

Crane,  C.   K. 

Dayton  Bureau  of  Community  ftovleo 

4  Community  Chest 
Doyle,  Nicholas  A. 
du.font.    Mrs.  Coleman 

Frank,  Walter 
Freiberg,   Maurice  J. 
French,    Herbert  A. 
Fried  lander.    Edgar 
Gannett.   Mrs.   Mary  T.  L. 
Color,   r.  A. 
Hallowed.   Mrs.  F.  W. 
Huyck.   Mrs.   F.  C. 
Ingraham.    Mrs.   H.  C.   II 
Jackson.    Miss   Mary   Louisa 
Kennedy,    Prof.    F.    L. 
Ludlngton,   Miss   Katharine 
Mllbank.  Albert  G. 
Moore,   Miss  Alice  E. 
•Morrow.    Mrs.    Dwlght  W. 
Newborg,   Mrs.  M. 
Pollak,   Julian  A. 
Pollak.    Maurice    E. 
Rauh.  Julian  8. 
Rosonfeld.   Mrs.  M.  C. 


Balance  In    Hand.    December  SI,    1929 


$11.442 


Wlokenhani,   George  W. 
$25 

Contributors 
ACHESON.  M.  w.,  j>. 

Anonymous 

Associated   Charltleo.  Cincinnati 

BACHARACH,  Mrs.  a. 

•Baldwin.  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Baldwin,    Mrs.  H.  P. 
Blaney.    Mrs.   Charles   D 
Bowers.    Mrs.    Martha    D. 
Brecklnrldge,   Mrs.   John  C. 
Brooklyn    Bureau  of  Charities 
Brush   Foundation,  Cleveland 
Burnham.    Mrs.   George,  Jr. 

CARPENTER.   Mrs.  Benjamin 
Cheever,    Miss    Helen 
Cleaver,  Mrs.  Albert  N. 
Cook,    Mrs.   Alfred   A. 
Cope,   Mrs.  Walter 
Cowles,   Gardner 

"ELL,  Rev.  Burnham  North 
Dlack.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  W. 

EDDY,  Sherwood 
Edwards,  William 
Ehrman,    Mrs.   Alexis   L. 
Elliott,  Dr.  John  L. 
Emerson.   Dr.   Haven 

FARWELL,  Mrs.  John  v. 

Fels,    Mrs.   Samuel   8. 
Flelsher.  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Fox,   Mrs.  Mortimer  J. 

GEMBERLING.  MISS  Adelaide 

George,    Miss   Julia 
tGlfford,   Dr.  H. 
Goodrich.   Mrs.   N.    L. 
Gulnzburg.   Mrs.   Harry  A. 

HENSHAW.  MISS  R.  G. 

Holt,  Col.   Lucius  H. 
Houghton,   Miss  May 
Howland,   Miss  Isabel 
Hoyt.    Mrs.   John  Sherman 
Hughes,  Chief  Justice  Charles  E. 
Hunter.  Miss  Anna  F. 

IDE,    Mrs.    Francis   P. 

JACKSON.  Mrs.  Percy  "In   Memo- 
rlam" 


•VAHN.    Mri.   Albert 
Kellogg.   Misi  Clara  N. 
Kellogg.   L.  0. 
Kimber,    Miss    N.    B. 
Klelnstilck,   MM.   C.  G. 
Kulakotsky.   Mrs.  J.   H. 


LAMONT,  coriiu 
Langdon,   Miss  Ellen   E. 
Letcliworth,    Edward    H. 
Lewis,  Theodore  J. 
Lyon,   Loult  C. 

MACK,  Ralph  W. 
Manges.  Dr.   M. 
Marston,    Mlu   Helen   D. 
Mason.   Miu   Mary  T. 
MeChesney,  John 
McConnell.  Bishop  Francis  J. 
JMcRae.    Milton    A. 
Meagher.    Miss  Agnes 
Miller.    Mrs.   Adolph   C. 
Morris,    Mrs.   Harrison  S. 

PEABODY,  Miu  E.  R. 

Peabody.    George   Fotter 
Perkins.    Dr.    Roger  Griswold 
Pratt.   Charles   H. 
Pyfer,    Fred   8. 

RENARD,  Mlu  Blanche 
Rogan,    Ralph    F. 
Roosevelt,    Mrs.    F.    D. 
Rosenberry.   M.   B. 
Rubens.   Mrs.  Chariot 

'ScHONBLOM.    H.    E. 
Scott,    Mrs.    H.   B. 
Sean,   Mlu  Annie  L. 
Seligman.   Mn.   Isaac  N. 
Shaplelgh,    Miss  Amelia 
Slsson,    Francis  H. 
Skewes-Cox,   Mn.  V. 
Smith.    Mn.  Anna  Hohmann 
Smith.   Mlu  Mary  Rozet 
Smith,    Theodora   Clarke 
Steedman,   Mrs.   E.   H. 
Stix,    Mrs.    Ernest   W. 
Strong.   Mn.  J.   R. 

•THAW.  Mn.  William,  Jr. 
Thayer.  Mn.  Helen  R. 
Thompson.    Mn.    William    Reed 
Troup,  Miss  Agnes  G. 

WALTER.  Mn.  c.  R. 

Watson.    Mlu   Lucy  C. 
*Wett,   W.   L. 
Wilchlntkl.  N.  M. 
twllcox.  Ansley 
Williamt,    David  W. 
Williams,    Mn.   L.   C. 
Wing.   Miss  Virginia   R. 
Wittpenn,   Mn.  H.  0. 

ZABRISKIE.  Mrs.  c. 

$10 
Contributors 

ABBOTT,  Mist  Minnie  D. 

•Aoheton.   M.  W.,  Jr. 

Aoton'    Equity  Association 

Addams.    Hiss  Jano 

Agnew,  George  B. 

Alnslle,   Miss  Maud 

Ailing,    Miss   Elizabeth  C. 

Almy.  Frederic 

Alschuler.   Mrs.  Alfred 

Anderson,    Miss   Hettle  P. 

Andrews,    Miss    Elizabeth   P. 

Anonymout 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Ashley,    R.    L. 

Atkinson,   C.  1. 

Auerbaoh,   Mra.  M. 

Autt,   Charles 

Austin,    Mrs.    Chelllt   A. 

Austin,  Loult  W. 

BAERWALD,  Mn.  Paul 

Baker,   Luther  H. 

•Baldwin,    Mn.    Harry  A. 

Ballard,    Edward   L. 

Bamberger,  Edgar  8. 

Bard,   Rev.  Howard  B. 

Barker.   C.  W.  Tllllnghalt 

Barnard.  J.   Lynn 

Barnes.    Fred   A. 

Beckhard,   Martin 

Bender.    Mn.   Inez  J. 

Bennett,  Dr.  Charles  L. 

Berle.  A.  A..  Jr. 

Bigger,    Frederick 

BIJur,   Miss  Caroline 

tBIlur,  Judge  Nathan 

Bird,    Rev.    Philip   Smead,    D.D 

Bland,    Rev.  S.   G. 

Blauvslt,  Warren  S. 

Blodgett,    Mn.    John   W. 

Blossom,   Mn.  D.  8. 

Blumgart,   Dr.  Leonard 

Board   of   Education,   City  of   B 

Bolke.  Peter 

Bond,    Mlu  Elslo  M. 

Booth.  Willis  G. 

Bradford.   Mn.   Robert 

Brauoher,    H.   S. 

Bremer,   Mr.  eV   Mn.   Harry   M. 

Brewer.   Jamoe  L. 


Brewington,   Miss  Julia  R. 
Bronson,    Dr.    Margaret 
Bronson,    Rev.    Oliver   Hart 
Brooks,  John   Graham 
Brown,  Bertrand 
Brown,    Mrs.   John   Wesley 
Brown,   Dr.   Philip   King 
Browne.   Mrs.  John  C. 
Bruce.    Miss  Jessica 
Bruere,   Miss  Marie  L. 
Bruere.    Miss   Mina   M. 
Bryant,   Dr.   Louise  Stevens 
Buck.  George  G. 
Buffington.   Miss  A.  A. 
Buffum.   Mrs.   F.   D. 
Bunting.   Mrs.   W.   H. 
Burkhardt.   Dr.   E.  A. 
Burleson.   F.  E. 
Burling,    Mrs.    Edward    B. 
Burritt,    Bailey   B. 
Burroughs,  Lisle 
Butler.    Mrs.    E.    B. 
Byington,   Miss  Margaret  F. 

CABOT.   Miss   Mary   R. 

Cabot,  Philip 

Caldwell.   Mrs.  J.  E. 

Cannon,    Miss   Mary  Antoinette 

Cardozo,  Judge  Benjamin  N. 

Carpenter,    Mrs.    George   0. 

Catholic  Welfare  Bureau.  Los  Angele 

Catlin,   Mrs.   Randolph 

Chadbourne.  William  H. 

Chamberlain,  Selah 

Champion,  Dr.  William  M. 

Chapman,   Miu  Bertha 

Chase,    Mn.   Philip   B. 

Chatfleld,   George  H. 

Cheever.    Mn.   David 

Cheyney,  Miss  Alice  8. 

Cheyney,  E.  P. 

•Childs,    R.  8. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.  George 

Chubb.  Perclval 

Cincinnati  Social   Hygiene  Society 

Clark,   Allen   W. 

Cleveland,  Newcomb 

•Cochran,   Miu  Fanny  T. 

Cohen.  Ben 

Cohen.  Benno 

Cohen,   J.   X. 

Cole,   Mn.   Chariot  H. 

Colo,    Miss  Jean    Dean 

Collin,    Harry  E. 

Conklin,    Miu  Agnes   M. 

Cook,   Miss  Florence  L. 

Cookerly,   John  S. 

tCooper.   Charles   C. 

Cope,   F.   R.,  Jr. 

Cornell.   Mlu  Ethel   L. 

Corwln,   R.  G. 

Courtis.   Dr.  S.  A. 

Crane,   Mrs.  W.   Murray 

Crocker,   Rev.  W.  T. 

Crosby,   Miss  Caroline   M. 

Grotty,    Miss    Marie   Louise 

Culbert,   Miss  Jane   F. 

Cummings,   Mrs.   D.   Mark 

Cummings,   Harry  M. 

Curtis.    Miss  Margaret 

Cushing.    Grafton   D. 

DANIELS,  John 

Davidowitz.  Harry  S. 

Davles,    Mrs.   Natalie   R. 

Davis,   Rev.  Carroll   M. 

Davis,  Emerson 

Davis,  W.   B. 

Day,    Mrs.   George  P. 

Deemer,    Miss    Ruth 

De   Horatils.   Dr.  Joseph 

Delafleld,    Mrs.    Lewis   L. 

Delnolane.    Miss    Leila    L. 

Denny.    Dr.    Francis   P. 

Detmers,  Arthur 

Detroit  Osteopathic  Hospital 

Deubler,   R.   O. 

DeVllbiss,   Mrs.  Thomas  A. 

Dickinson.    Dr.   Robert  L. 

Dllllngham,    Mra.  Thomas   M. 

Duggan,   Dr.  Stephen  P. 

Durr,  Mn.  William 

Dwight.    Mlu   M.   L. 

EASTMAN.  Mist  Lucy  p. 

Eaton.  Allen 
Edgerton,   Charles  E. 
Eells,   Mrs.   H.   P. 
Enrich,    William   J. 
Ekern.   Herman  L. 
Eldrldge.   Mra.   L.  A. 
Eliot,   Mn.  H.   R. 
Elkus.    Abram    I. 
Elmore,    Mrs.   Problen   Lee 
Ely,  Miss  Gertrude  S. 
Ely,    Miss   Mary   G. 
Emerson,   Dr.    Kendall 
Emmerich,  Herbert 
Englerth,    Mn.   Loult  D. 
Evans,  Arthur  L. 
Evans.    Mrs.  Jonathan 

F AIRLEY,   Lincoln 
Fechhelmer.   Mn.   Carl  J. 
Fechimer,   Mrs.   Emma  S. 
Flncke,  Mrs.   Helen  Hamlln 
Fisher.    Galen    M. 
Floyd,    Dr.   J.  C.   M. 
Ford.   Mn.  Edward 
Ford,   Mn.  George  B. 
uffalo    Ford.   Mn.   Mary  H. 

Forstall,    Mn.    Nell   Lothrop 
Fosbroke,    Rev.    H. 
Foshay,   Dr.   P.   Maxwell 
Fox,    Hugh   F. 
Franck.    Miss  Bettlna   M. 
Freund,  Prof.   Ernst 
Freund,   Mn.   Huge 


Friedman,   Miss  Molllo  A. 
Frissell.   Mrs.   H.  B. 

CANS,   Mrs.   Howard  8. 
Gardner,   Mrs.   L.   H. 
•Gavisk,   Rev.   Francis  H. 
Geddes,   Mrs.   Frederick  L. 
Giffen,   Dr.   Stanley   D. 
Gilbert,  Mn.  M.  B. 
Gilman,    Miss   Elisabeth 
Gilson,    Miss   Mary 
Girl  Scouts,   Inc. 
Glazier.   Mrs.   Henry  8. 
Goldbaum,  Jacob  S. 
Goldsmith.    Miss  Louise   B. 
Goodman,  Mlu  Mary  A. 
Gordon,    Miss  Edna   R. 
Gorham.   Mn.   George  E. 
Graves.    Mrs.    Henry  S. 
Gray.   Mrs.   H.  8. 
Green,   Mrs.  Anna  G. 
Greene.   Mlu  Esther  F. 
Greenebaum,   Dr.  J.  Victor 
Grinnell,   Mn.   E.   M. 
Groben.    Mn.   Arthur 
Groman,  Clinton  A. 
Grossman,    Mist   Mary   B. 
Grossman,   Hon.    Moses   H. 
Gucker,   F.  T. 
Guggenhelmer.  C.  8. 

HACKETT,  J.  o. 

Hale.  Miu  Ellen 
Hall,    Fred   S. 
Hall,   Mn.   Keppele 
Hall.   Miss  Mabel  W. 
Halle.   Salmon  P. 
Hamilton,    Dr.    Alice 
Hammond,   John    Henry 
Harris,    Mn.  A.  I. 
Hart,  Mn.  John  I. 
Hatch,    Mn.    Harold   A. 
Hauck,   Mn.   George  S. 
Hayden,    Rev.   Joel   B. 
Hayes,   C.   Walker 
Hays,  Arthur  Garfield 
Heller,    Mlu   Julia 
Henderson,    Mrs.    E.   C. 
Hendrlcks,    Mn.    Henry  S. 
Henhfleld,  Isidore 
Higglns,  Tracy 
Hilles,   Mlu  Elizabeth 
Hodges,   Mist  Virginia 
Hodson,  William 
Holland,  E.  0. 
Hollenback,   Mlu  Amelia   B. 
Hollingshead,    Rev.   George  G. 
Hollzer.  Judge  H.  A. 
Holmes,   Rev.  John   Haynet 
Hooker,   Mrs.  E.   H. 
Hopkins.   Dr.  Ernest   Martin 
Howell.    Mn.  John  White 
Hull,    Morton   D. 
Hulst.   George  D. 
Hutchlnt,   Mn.  John   Eddy 

ICKES,  Harold  L. 
Ingram,    Miss   Frances 
Isaacs.    Mr.    Lewis   M. 
Israel,    Mn.   Rachel   M. 


JAMES,  Henry 
James,   Miss  Mary 
Jean,   Miss  Sally  Lucas 
Jeffrey,  Walter 
Jenswold,  Christopher 
Johnson   Mrs.  Clara  Sturg.es 
Johnson,    Miss   Evelyn   P. 
Johnson,    H.   H. 
Johnson.   Mlu  Rose  L. 
Johnstone.  Bruce 
Jonas,  Ralph 
Jones,   Miss  Amelia  H. 
Jonet,  Rev.  John  Paul 
Judson.    Mlu   Frances 
Jungermann.  Miu  Emllie 


I\AHN,  Sol 

Kaufman,  A.  R. 

Kawln.   Miss  Ethel 

Kellogg,    Ray  S. 

Kelsey,  Dr.  Carl 

Kennard.   Mist  Beulah 

Kllpatrlck.    Mr.    ft.    Mn.   Willis 

Kind,   Mrs.   Philip 

King,   Delcevare 

King,   Mn.  Edith  Shatto 

Klrchwey.    Dr.    George   W. 

Klrkwood,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

Kleinert.    Miss   H.    E. 

Knight.   Miss  Mary  A. 

Kohn,   Mn.   Harry  E. 

Kuhlman,  A,  R. 

Kunkle.    Edward    C. 

L.AIDLAW.   Mrs.  James  Lees 
"LaMonte.    Mn.   G.   M. 
Lasker,  Bruno 
Lathrop.    Mist  Julia   C. 
Lawrence,   Rev.  W.  A. 
Leal,   Miss  Mary  A. 
Leavell,   Miss  Mary  C. 
Lehman,   Mn.   Arthur 
Lemann,   Monte  M. 
Lenhart.   Dr.  Charles  G. 
Lewis.    Edwin    T. 
(Llchmann.    Walter 
Llghtner.   C.    A. 
Llonberger,    Miu    Ruth 
Llpman.    Mrs.    F.    L. 
Lobonstlne,   Miss  Belle  W. 
Locke,    Mra.    Robinson 
Loeb,  Mn.  Arthur 
Loeb.    Mn.   Hamilton   M. 
Lovell,   Deaconess  A.  W. 
Lyon.   Mn.  George  A. 


MACDONALD.  A. 

Macdonald,    Rev.    Forrester 

MacDowell,    Mr.    &    Mn.    E.    C. 

Mack,    Mrs.  Clarence  E. 

MacLelsh.    Mlu   I.   M. 

Mansfield,  Howard 

Marburg,  Mrs.   Louis  C. 

Marburg,   Theodore   H. 

Marckworth,   John    H. 

Marks,   Louis  D. 

Marling,  Alfred   E. 

Marshall,   Robert 

Martin,   Mn.  Charles  B. 

Mastick.    Mrs.   Seabury   C. 

Matthews,  Albert 

Maverick,   L.  A. 

Mayer.    Mrs.    Leo 

McCormick.   Rt.   Rev.  John   N. 

McCullough,   T.   W. 

McDowell,    Mlu  Mary  E. 

McDuffle.   Mrs.   Duncan 

McEvoy.  S.   H. 

McGrath,  James 

McKay.    Dr.  T.   W.   G. 

McKelway,    Mn.  A.   J. 

McLaughlln,   Mrs.  A. 

Meacham,  D.  B. 

Mead.   Daniel   W. 

Mean.    Eliot   G. 

Mercer.    Mn.   William    R. 

Meserole,   Darwin  J. 

Meyer,   Dr.  Adolf 

Migel,   Mrs.   M.  C. 

Miller,  Miu  Annie  ("In  Memorial 

Miller,   Dr.  George  N. 

Miller.   Dr.  James  Alexander 

Millhauser,    Mn.   Dewltt 

Mitchell.    Miss   Betsey 

Mitchell.   Dr.  Wesley  C. 

Moore,   Edward  H. 

Moore.    Mrs.   N.   I. 

Moorhead,   Mrs.  John  J. 

Morgenthau,    Mrs.   Henry,  Jr. 

Moseley.    Mn.    Henry  P. 

Moss,   Joseph    L. 

Mott.    Miss    Marian 

Moxcey,   Miss  Mary  E. 

Miihi.     Dr.    Anita    K. 

Mullen,    Rev.   Joseph    J. 

Mullenneaux,   E.  V. 

NAG  EL.  Charles 
Nealley,    E.    M. 
Nelson,   Henry  C. 
Newsholme.   Sir  Arthur 
Newton,   A.   J. 
Nicolay,    Miu   Helen 
Norton.    W.   W. 
tNoyes,    Mn.    E.    H. 
Nystrom,   Paul  H. 


O'BRIEN,    Mn.    R.    L. 
Ogden,  Miss  Esther  G. 
Ohio   Humane  Society,  Cincinnati 
Oiesen,    Dr.   &.   Mn.    Robert 
Oliver.   Mist  Eleanor 
Openhym,    Mn.  Adoiphe 
Orton,   Dr.  Susanne 
Otis,   Mn.   Mary  Brooks 


TALMER,  Miss  Kate  A. 

Park,    Dr.   J.   Edgar 
Parker,    Miss  Theresa  H. 
Parmenter.   Miss  Ella  C. 
Panons,    Mlu   Emma  T. 
Payne,  Judge  John   Bartoi 
JPearce,    Dr.    R.    M. 
Peskind,    Dr.   A. 
Peterson,    Miss  Agnes   L. 
Pfeiffer,  C.  W. 
Pflaum,  A.  J. 
Phythyon,    Harry 
Pierce,  Lyman   L. 
Pierce,   Theodore  B. 
Plnchot.   Mn.   Minturn 
Plan.   Philip  S. 
Playter.    Miss  Charlotte   8. 
Plumley,    Miss  Margaret  Lovell 
Pokorny,   Mn.   Dave 
Potter,   Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Pratt.  Miss  Anna  B. 
Pryor.    Miss   Emily   M. 
Putney.    Miss   Eva  C. 
Pyle,    Robert 
H-      Pyott,   Harold  D. 


RALSTON,  Jackson  H. 

Raymond   Miss   Ruth 
Reeder,   Dr.   R.   R. 
Reid,    Miss   Helen    R.   Y. 
Reynolds,   Miss  Bertha  C. 
Richards,    Mist   Katharine,   L. 
Richmond.    Dr.   Winifred 
Rippin,    Mn.   Jane   Deeter 
Robinson,  J.  D. 

Robinson,   Mr.  &  Mra.  Loult  N. 
Roche.    Miss    Josephine    E. 
Roe,    Miss  Clara  Strong 
Rogen.    Right   Rev.   Warren   L. 
Roller.   Miss  Anne 
Rosenfeld.   Mrs.   Maurice 
Ross,   Mn.   R.   R. 
Rowell.    Miss   Dorothy  C. 
Rumsey,    Mn.    C.    C. 


SACKMAN,  chariot 

•Sage,  Dean 
Sage,    L.    H. 
Sailer.    Dr.    T.    H.    P. 
Saltonstall.   Mn.   Robert 
Sanborn,   Edward   E. 
Sand,   Dr.   Rene 
Sawyer,    Ansley  W. 
Schafer,   Miss  Beatrloe  E. 
Schnee,   Charles   F. 


Schoedinger.    J.    Albert 
•Sclionblom,    H.    E. 
Schultz,    Mrs.   William    D. 
Schwab,    Miss    Emily 
Sconeld,    E.   M. 
Scudder.    Miss   Vlda   D. 
Seaver,    H.    L. 
Seeley,   Mrs.  Harold  T. 
Seligman,  Prof.   Edwin   R.  A. 
Seligman.    Eustace 
Sessions,    Miss    Juliette 
Sharkey,   Miss  Josephine 
Sharp,    Mrs.   A.    B. 
Sharp.    Mn.    W.    B. 
Shaw.    Robert  Alfred 
"Shelden.    Mn.    Henry 
Shientag,    Justice   Bernard   L. 
Shultz.    Miss    Hazel 
Shurtleff.    Mrs.    A.   A. 
Skeelo,    H.   B. 
Skinner.    Miss    Mabel 
Slade,   Francis  Louis 
Slep,    D.    N. 
Smart.    Miss   Floret   I. 
Smith.    Rev.    Everett   P. 
Smith,    Franklin    G. 
Smith,    Miss   Grace    E. 
Smith,    Jesse   L. 
Smoot,    Miss   Lucy 
Snedden.    Dr.    David 
Southwick,    Miss   Grace    Ruth 
Spalding,    Miss   Sarah    G. 
^Spencer.    Mn.   Anna   Garlin 
")     Stearns,   Mn.   F.   B. 
Stelzle,    Rev.   Charles 
Stern.   Mrs.   Edgar 
Stern,    Miss    Frances 
Stern.  Walter 
Stevens.    Mn.   George 
Stevenson,    Dr.    George  8. 
Stewart,    S.    C. 
Stivers,    Mn.    J.   C.    B. 
Storrow.    Miss  Elizabeth   R. 
Straus,    Mn.    Nathan.    Jr.   J 
Strawbrldge,    Mrs.    Francis    R, 
Streeter,    Mn.    Thomas   W. 
tSturgls,   John    H. 
Sullivan.    Daniel    Richard 
Sullivan,    Miss  Selma 
Sundhelm.   Mra.  Harry  G. 

TAPLEY.  Miss  Alice 

Tarbell,    Miss    Ida    M. 
Teller,    Mr.   &   Mn.  Sidney  A 
Toter,    Lucius 

Thacher.    Mn.   Archibald   G. 
Thaw.  Benjamin 
•Thaw.    Mn.   William,   Jr.     1 
Thonen,    Mrs.   W.    R. 
Tlemann.    Miss   Edith  W. 
Tllden.    Miss   Annette 
Trask,    Miss   Mary   G. 
Trowbrldge,    Mra.  A.   B. 
Tweedy.    Miss   Marlette 
Tyler,    Miss  Ina  T. 


u 


FFORD,   Mr.  &   Mrs.  Wall 


WAN    AUKEN.    Mrs.    Howell 
Van    Houten,   John   6. 
Van   Vleck.   Joseph.   Jr. 
Van   Waters,    Dr.   Miriam 


WA 


IADSWORTH,  Mrs.  August 

Walden.   Mrs.  P.  T. 
Waldo.    Richard    H. 
Walker.    Miss    Grace   T. 
Wallersteln,   Alfred 
Wallrldge.  William  8. 
Walter.   Mrs.   Isaac  N. 
Walton.   N.   P. 
Ward,   Rev.    Harry  F. 
Ward.    Miss    Kate    M. 
Wardwell,  Allen 
Ware,    Mrs.   Edward  T. 
Watson,    Mrs.    Katharine  C. 
Webb,   Abner  G. 
Weber,    Mrs.    Edward    Y. 
Welgel.    Miss   Sellna 
Well,   A.   Leo 
Welles,    Edward,  Jr. 
Wells.   Clement 
West.  James  E. 
Wetmore,    E.   D. 
•Wheeler,    Miss   Mary   Phelet 
Wheeler,    Dr.   Theodora 
White.   Harold    F. 
Whlttemore,    Mrs.    C.    E.      ' 
Whitten,    Robert 
Wiener.    Mis:   Cecil    B. 
Wilcox.    Miss  Mabel 
Wllkison.   Mrs.   Fred 
Wlllcox,    W.    F. 
Wlllcox.    Mrs.   William   G. 
Williams,   Dr.    Frankwood  I. 
Williams,  J.   P.  J. 
Williamson.   J.   D. 
Willis,    Miss   Llna 
Wilson,   G.    K. 
Wilson.   K.   P.   H. 
Wing,    Mrs.    David    L. 
Wlnslow,   Miss  Emma  A. 
Wittier.    Milton 
Wlttmer,  Henry 
Wolf.   Mrs.  Albert 
Wolff,   Mrs.  Lewis  8. 
Wolff.    Mrs.   W.   A. 
Wood,  Thomas 
Woodburn.   James  A. 
Woods.   Miss  Halle  D. 
Woolston.    Miss    Hannah    H. 
Wright.    Edward    N. 
Wright.  Henry 
Wright,    Mrs.  Jonathan 
Wylle.    Miss    Laura   J. 

1  W.C.A..  Toledo 
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SURVEY 


MEXICANS  IN  OUR  MIDST 


Newest  and  Oldest 
Settlers  of  the  Southwest 

MARY  AUSTIN  -  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR  -  D.  H.  LAWRENCE 
J.  FRANK  DOBIE  .  ADELINA  OTERO  -  AMANDA  CHASE  -  R.  N.  McLEAN 
MANUEL  GAMIO  -  WILLIAM  TEMPLETON  JOHNSON  -  MAX  HANDMAN 

DIEGO  RIVERA     -    JOSE  CLEMENTE  OROZCO     -    GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE 


50  cents  a  copy 


MAY  1,  1931 


$5.00  a  year 


DOW  let's  do  something 
about  the  "hitch-hikers"  we  cant  see 


There  is  another  kind  of  hitch-hiker  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  highway  variety.  They  are 
the  hitch-hiking  microbes  that  catch  rides  from 
person  to  person,  spreading  communicable  dis- 
ease. 

They  "catch  rides"  on  cups,  clothes,  food — on 
almost  everything  that  man  touches — and  enter 
the  body  through  the  mouth  and  nose.  Vital  sta- 
tistics show  that  92%  of  all  the  deaths  attribut- 
able to  communicable  disease  are  caused  by  these 
hitch-hikers  entering  the  body  in  this  way. 

More  general  observance  of  the  rules  of  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitation  can  do  much  to  lessen  this 
terrific  toll. 

The  masses  look  to  you,  the  readers  of  this  pub- 
lication, for  guidance  in  matters  of  public  health. 

To  assist  health  and  welfare  workers  in  this 
educational  work,  we  have  prepared  a  number  of 
interesting  booklets,  dealing  with  the  relationship 
of  cleanliness  to  public  health.  Cleanliness  Insti- 
tute distributes  these  booklets  free  to  leaders  in 
the  health  field. 

Hitch-hikers  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  com- 


The  most  dangerous 
hitch-hiker    of    them 
all    is    the    hitch-hik- 
ing microbe. 


CLEANUNESS    INSTITUTE.   Dept.    1OE  SG5-31 

45  East   17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please    send    me    free    of    all    cost    one    copy    of    Hitch-hikert, 


Name       

Title    and     organization 
Street       


Si.it.        . 


prehensive  of  these  booklets;  it  is  a  source-book 
of  information  for  health  workers.  Presents 
authoritative  facts  about  public  health  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  a  helpful,  interesting  way. 

Hitch-hikers  furnishes  material  and  informa- 
tion for  health  lectures,  news- 
articles,  individual  consulta- 
tion. Health  workers  who  have 
used  it  say  it  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  their  library. 

We  invite  you  to  send  for 
your  free  copy.  Use  coupon 
below. 

CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 

Established    to    promote    public    welfare 
by     teaching    the     value     of     cleanliness 


he 


Club 


will  send  you  FREE,  the 
book  that  has  been  most 
liked  by  its  members  dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  its 
existence. . .  a  trilogy  that 


won  for  its  author  the  coveted  l^pbel  Prize. 


Sristin  Cauransdatter 

bg  £ijjriel  flntet 


The  three  famous  novels  in  a  beautiful  one-volume  edi- 
tion; 1100  pages;  thin  but  opaque  paper  so  that  it  bulks 
no  larger  than  an  ordinary  library  book.  Soft  cloth  bind- 
ing, stamped  in  gold.  Price  $3.50. 


. . .  if  you  join  now.  It  costs  nothing  to  belong 
and  your  only  obligation  is  to  support  the  Club 
by  buying  from  it  at  least  four  books  a  year. 

3 


GREAT  many  people  (we  know)  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  joining  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club,  but  have  neglected  to  do 
so  largely  through  oversight.  This  offer  is  made, 
frankly,  to  overcome  that  procrastination  by  mak- 
ing it  very  well  worth  your  while  not  to  delay 
longer.  We  suggest,  simply,  that  you  get  complete 
information  (by  sending  the  postcard  below)  as  to 
what  the  enterprise  does  for  book-readers.  Then 
decide.  Surely,  within  the  next  year,  out  of  the  200 
to  250  books  our  judges  will  report  upon,  there 
will  be  at  least  four  you  will  be  very  anxious  not 


to  miss.  Why  not — by  joining  now — make  sure  of 
getting  these,  get  the  many  other  really  valuable 
privileges  the  enterprise  is  able  to  give  you,  and 
also  get  this  distinguished  work  of  Sigrid  Undset, 
free — a  book  that  you  must  read  if  you  have  not 
yet  done  so ;  the  one  book  out  of  the  hundreds  our 
judges  have  reported  upon  in  five  years  that  we 
would  first  recommend  to  new  members;  and  the 
book  (our  records  show)  our  members  themselves 
have  enjoyed  most.  Send  the  postcard  below  before 
you  forget. 

(SEE  OTHER  SIDE) 


FIRST-CLASS 
PERMIT   NO.  419 

(Sec.384HPL*R) 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 


2 -POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 

BOOK-OF- THE -MONTH  CLUB 

386  FOURTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


— the  book  that  has  been  most  liked  by  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  members  in  its  5  years  of  existence 

(SEE  OTHER  SIDE) 


What  kind  of  book  £  KRISTIN  LAVRANSDATTER 

The  three  novels  comprising  this  trilogy — The  Bridal  Wreath,  Mistress  of  Husaby, 
and  The  Cross — were  published  originally  in  separate  volumes,  at  widely  separ- 
ated intervals,  for  $3.00  each.  When  the  trilogy  won  its  author  the  coveted  Nobel 
Prize,  the  Club  arranged  with  the  publisher  for  a  beautiful  one-volume  edition 
for  its  members.  That  edition  is  here  reprinted.  The  following  is  part  of  a  review 
of  the  book  that  appeared  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  News: 


SIGRID  UNDSET 


Study  of  the  life  of  a  Viking  woman  is 
one  of  those  himalayan  achievements  which 
an  artist  can  only  build  in  a  long-sustained 
white  heat  of  imagination  and  which  he  can  never 
quite  repeat ....  We  are  likely  to  forget  that  there 
were  women  and  children  among  the  Vikings,  not 
merely  long-moustached  warriors.  This  is  the  whole 
story  of  how  they  lived  and  thought;  here  they  are 
in  their  homes  as  well  as  upon  the  seas — barbarians 
becoming  Christians;  and  here  is  a  winsome  little 
girl  amongst  them,  such  as  you  might  delight  in 
and  be  proud  of,  as  her  knightly  father  was  of 
little  Kristin.  This  is  how  she  grew  up  and  loved 
madly  and  sinned,  and  broke  her  father's  heart, 
though  he  would  not  say  so;  and  how  she  quar- 
relled with  and  loved  again  her  charming,  irre- 
sponsible husband;  and  how  she  bore  many  chil- 
dren to  him  and  what  happened  to  them.  Here  is 
her  whole  life  and  her  problem — a  woman  who 
might  live  today,  so  much  is  she  like  any  woman — 
a  woman  of  all  time!  .  .  . 

It  inspires  me  in  its  spaciousness,  its  spirituality, 
and  its  warm  human  details  with  the  same  feeling 
as  a  Gothic  cathedral  does.  This  may  arise  from  an 


unconscious  association  with  its  mediaeval  setting. 
But  I  don't  think  so.  The  folkways  of  the  time,  all 
the  minutiae  of  that  olden  life,  are  there  as  in- 
extricable background  to  a  story  that  is  as  modern 
and  as  ancient  as  the  passions  of  humankind. 
Crowds  of  people  move  through  its  pages.  There 
is  none  of  that  noticeable  plot-invention  which 
even  artists  of  the  high  type  of  Conrad  sometimes 
descend  to.  Things  happen  in  large  unhampered 
fashion,  as  they  do  in  life.  Again  and  again  chance 
strikes  like  lightning  in  the  book — and  as  impas- 
sively. Moreover,  one  gets  a  sense  of  the  inexor- 
able creep  of  Time  that  few  novelists  nowadays 
seem  able  to  convey.  Time  isn't  static ;  the  novelist 
who  ignores  it  is  a  tyro;  it  is  the  most  important 
thing  to  humanity  in  the  universe.  People  grow 
old  and  die  in  this  book;  little  girls  become  harried 
mothers,  puling  infants  become  brawling  warriors. 
Years  pass,  long  years,  and  do  their  work.  This  is 
a  book,  in  short,  that  leaves  you  rich  in  memories, 
as  Time  does.  That,  in  my  view,  is  the  supreme 
test  of  a  work  of  fiction. 

HARRY  SCHERMAN 
in  the  Book'OJ-the-Month  Club  News. 


IMPORTANT— PLEASE  READ— No  salesman  will  call  upon  you, 
if  you  send  this  card.  You  will  simply  receive  the  booklet  explaining 
how  the  club  operates.  After  reading  it,  should  you  decide  to  sub- 
scribe, you  will  receive  Kristin  Lavransdatter  free. 

PLEASE  send  me,  without  cost,  a  booklet  outlining  how  the  Book- 
of-the-Month   Club   operates.   This    request   involves   me   in    no 
obligation  to  subscribe  to  your  service. 


Name. 


Address. 


Gty... 


State 

»k  nnnkV.r.rhr.Mnnrh  Oiih  (Canada)  Limited 


MAKE     UP    YOUR    MIND 


c. 


olumbia 
University,  realizing  the 
growing  desire  for  adult 
education,  established  10 
years  ago  a  home  study  de- 
partment in  order  to  offer 
its  facilities  to  those  who 
can  not  attend  classes.  The 
University  unhesitatingly 
urges  you  to  make  up  your 
mind.  $g  In  more  than  one 
sense  you  should  make  up 
your  mind.  You  should 
make  decisions  rather  than 
defer  them  too  long.  Pro- 
crastinating leads  to  regret. 
Making  up  your  mind  may 
also  mean  improving  it, 
training  it  along  lines  of 
specific  endeavor,  acquiring 
a  habit  of  study,  broaden- 
ing your  culture.  You  can 
not  doubt  the  value  of  de- 
voting part  of  your  leisure 
to  study.  $g  The  range  of 
subjects  available  for  study 
at  home  is  wide;  a  partial 
list  is  printed  here. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Home  Study  Courses 
in  the  Following  Subjects: 


Accounting 

Agriculture 

American  Government 

Applied  Grammar 

Banking 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Business  Mathematics 

Business  Organization 

Business  Psychology 

Chemistry 

Child  Psychology 

Classics 

Composition 

Contemporary  Novel 

Corporation  Finance 

Drafting 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Economics 

English  Composition 

English  Literature 

European  History 

Fire  Insurance 

Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


Harmony 

High  School  Courses 

History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile  Story  Writing 

Languages 

Latin 

Library  Service 

Literature 

Machine  Design 

Magazine  Article  Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 

Administration 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Poetry 
Psychology 
Public  Speaking 
Religion 

Secretarial  Studies 
Short  Story  Writing 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
World  Literature,  etc. 


L 


.n  this  country,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  adult  edu- 
cational movement.  Home  study 
courses  are  being  taken  by  about 
1  %  million  people  which  is  nearly 
twice  the  total  number  of  students 
in  our  universities,  colleges  and 
professional  schools.  University 
home  study  courses  are  especially 
important  in  this  movement  be- 
cause they  offer  careful  guidance 
under  experienced  educators.  $g 
Columbia  courses  have  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  study  at  home.  They  are 
sufficiently  elastic  to  be  adapted 
to  the  students'  individual  needs. 
Everyone  who  enrolls  is  personally 
taught  by  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity teaching  staff.  5g  In  writing, 
mention  subjects  which  interest 
you,  even  if  they  are  not  listed,  as 
additions  are  made  from  time  to 
time.  Sg  Our  Home  Study  Depart- 
ment offers  also  complete  high 
school  and  college  preparatory 
training  through  courses  covering 
four  years  of  high  school  study. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  special 
high  school  bulletin  upon  request. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  University  Extension  — Home  Study  Department,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about   Columbia  University  Home   Study  Courses.   I   am  interested  in    the   following   subjects : 
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PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

FOR  positions  of  responsibility  and   leadership 
in   the    various    fields   of  social   work   special 
preparation   is    essential.     The  Association    of 
Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work  submits  for  your 
information    and     guidance    the    following    list    of 
member  schools  in  which  recognized  courses  in  social 
work   are    given.     Correspondence    with    individual 
schools  is  recommended. 


ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  Atlanta 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  &  Social  Research 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley 
Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Social  Work 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

811  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

School  of  Sociology  &  Social  Service 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
School  of   Social  Work 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Chicago 
School  of  Sociology 
McGiLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal 
School  for  Social  Workers 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  &  Civic  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Columbia 
Curriculum  in  Public  Welfare 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
105   E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Public  Welfare 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus 
School  of  Social  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Portland 
Portland  School  of  Social  Work 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
HEALTH  WORK,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE   SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK, 
18  Somerset  Street,    Boston 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northampton,  Mass. 
School  for  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  So.  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 
71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 

Geo.  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond,  Va. 
School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  Madison 
Course  in  Social  Work 
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MONEY    MANAGEMENT    FOR    HOUSEHOLDS 


A  Paradox? 

-  <*-  -  Not  at  all! 


It  might  seem  strange  at  first  glance  that 
a  personal  finance  company  should  issue 
a  booklet  of  advice  on  how  to  keep  out 
of  debt.  Yet  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  operation  of  Household,  Amer- 
ica's foremost  family  finance  company, 
can  soon  understand  why  it  is  actually 
to  this  organization's  advantage  to  help 
its  clients  achieve  financial  security. 

Reputable  small  loan  companies  cannot 
thrive  upon  the  improvidence  of  those 
who  borrow.  Household's  future  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  solvency  of  the  Amer- 
ican family.  This  solvency  is  actually  the 
security  for  the  millions  of  dollars  in 
loans  which  Household  has  at  present 
on  its  books. 


"Money  Management  for  Households" 
is  not  an  advertising  booklet.  It  is  a  sin- 
cere attempt  on  Household's  part  to  help 
families  become  provident  whether  or  not 
they  have  occasion  to  borrow.  It  shows 
the  small  income  family  how  to  be  more 
self-reliant  and  financially  independent.  It 
does  not  encourage  borrowing  for  luxuries. 

"Money  Management  for  Households" 
is  offered  without  charge  in  Household's 
advertisements  now  appearing  in  news- 
papers of  four  and  three-quarter  million 
circulation,  and  through  the  Household 
radio  program  on  the  National  Broad- 
casting network  every  Tuesday  at  8  P.M. 
Social  service  workers  are  invited  to 
write  for  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE     CORPORATION... 

Headquarters:   Palmolive  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  .  .  (133  Offices  In  74  Cities  .  .  .  Consult  your  telephone  directory 
for  the  office  nearest  you)  . . 


(In   answering  advertisements   please   mention  THE   Su«VlT) 
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PENNIES 


WINGS 


DAY  in  and  day  out  you  take  wings  by  talking  over 
your  telephone  .  .  .with  friends  .  .  .  the  grocer  .  .  . 
the  doctor  ...  a  relative  hundreds  of  miles  away 
.  .  .  and  every  month  you  get  a  bill  for  this  service. 

Perhaps  a  single  call  made  during  this  period 
has  been  worth  more  to  you  in  time,  money  or  con- 
venience than  the  whole  amount  of  your  bill.  But 
the  telephone  company  makes  its  charge  —  not  on 
any  such  basis  —  but  on  what  it  costs  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  to  its  customers. 

The  Bell  System  has  voluntarily  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  telephone  business  is  a  public  trust. 
Its  policy  is  to  give  the  best  possible  service  at  the 
least  cost  consistent  with  financial  safety. 

The  more  telephone  subscribers  there  are,  the 


more  valuable  telephone  service  becomes  to  each 
subscriber.  Unlike  most  other  businesses,  the  tele- 
phone industry  does  not  enjoy  reduced  costs  as  the 
number  of  customers  increases.  On  the  contrary, 
the  trend  is  upward.  To  offset  this,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  takes  advan- 
tage of  every  scientific  advance  and  aid  to  efficiency 
which  can  possibly  reduce  service  costs  —  and  these 
savings  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscriber. 
The  twenty-four  Associated  Companies  in  the 
Bell  System  are  pledged  to  this  ideal  ...  to  give 
constantly  better  telephone  service  at.  the  lowest 
possible  rates  ...  to  reduce,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  number  of  pennies  that  you  pay 
for  wings. 
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The  GiSl  of  It 

UP  the   railways,  the  irrigation   ditches,  the  dusty 
roads  of  cotton  lands  the  Mexicans  came,   and 
those  who  would  turn  to  full  length  field  studies 
of  the  regions  canvassed  in  Professor  Taylor's 
leading  article   (p.  135),  will  find  them  in  his  series  of 
reports  published   by  the   University  of  California  Press. 
In  the  midst  of  the  depression,  an  ebb  tide  has  set  in  and 
the  jam  in  the  border  towns  is  appraised  first-hand  for 
Survey  Graphic  by  Robert  N.  McLean,  associate  director 
of  Spanish-speaking  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
National  Missions,  who  knows  Mexicans  through  a  con- 
stellation of   neighborhood   centers  throughout  the  South- 
west  (p.  182).    Mrs.  Stephenson,  an  American  journalist 
in  Mexico  City,  similarly  undertook  a  commission  for  us 
to  follow  them  back  to  their  home  towns.     Page   175. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Austin  envisions  the  horizons  of  our 
contacts  with  Spanish  and  Indian  America,  by  way  of  the 
old  trails  by  which  New  Mexico  was  settled  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Among  the  Colonials  of  that  state 
we  have  harbingers  of  what  this  new-old  element  in 
American  life  may  come  to  mean  (p.  141).  Mrs.  Warren 
(Adelina  Otero)  brings  us  closer  to  her  people  (p.  149). 
And  Frank  Applegate,  whose  dusty  Ford  was  known  on 
every  road  in  the  mountain  country  round  Santa  Fe, 
interprets  as  no  one  else  their  arts  and  crafts.  His  win- 
ning book,  Indian  Stories  from  the  Pueblos,  was  recently 
issued  by  Lippincott.  Page  156. 

THE  author  of  Sons  and  Lovers,  of  the  Plumed  Ser- 
pent and  Mornings  in  Mexico  needs  no  introduction: 
by  a  rare  stroke  of  fortune  this  manuscript  was  one  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence's  last  writings  and  in  "brushes  of  comets 
hair"  he  limns  the  great  backdrop  of  the  Indian  spirit 
(page  153).  The  penetration  of  Spanish  culture  on  the 
other  hand,  taking  tangible  shape  in  the  architecture  of 
the  Southwest,  is  set  forth  by  William  Templeton  Johnson, 
himself  the  architect  of  the  Junipero  Serro  Museum  at 
San  Diego,  which  crystallizes  it  in  enduring  form.  Page  158. 

MAX  HAN  OMAN,  J.  Frank  Dobie  and  Robert  H. 
Montgomery  are  outstanding  members  of  the  faculty 
.  group  who  have  been  making  the  University  of  Texas 
a  center  of  social  research.  Mr.  Dobie  has  made  ranch 
life  literature,  his  most  recent  book,  Coronado's  Children, 
The  Southwest  Press.  Page  167.  Mrs.  Chase,  the  first  home 
teacher  appointed  under  the  California  law  providing  for 
instruction  in  citizenship  for  aliens,  has  worked  for  15 
years  in  a  Los  Angeles  district  principally  inhabited  by 
Mexicans.  Her  vivid  story  of  Dona  Soledad  might  well  be 
dedicated  to  the  suffrage  movement.  Page  161. 

Manuel  Gamio  is  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Social  Protection  and  Prevention  which  carries  out  the 
provisions  of  the  new  penal  code  of  Mexico.  Author  of 
Aspects  of  Mexican  Civilization,  of  Mexican  Immigration 
to  the  United  States,  his  is  the  scientist's  approach 
(p.  174)  to  the  problems  of  migration  and  racial  contact. 
Ernest  Galarza  speaks  for  the  immigrant  (p.  181)  ;  him- 
self of  Mexican  birth,  educated  at  Occidental  College, 
Leland  Stanford  and  Columbia,  and  for  eight  years  spend- 
ing his  vacations  in  the  beet  fields,  orchards  and  canneries 
of  California.  Chester  Rowell  speaks  from  a  very  differ- 
ent coign  of  vantage — regent  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, member  of  state  and  national  commissions.  Page  180. 

/^~>EORGIA  CVKEEFFE  has  added  the  desert  crosses 
\_J  of  New  Mexico  to  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  as 
subjects  for  her  luminous  portrayal;  Orozco's  frescoes  can 
be  seen  now  at  Pomona  College  and  the  New  School  of 
Social  Research.  Rivera  is  now  in  San  Francisco  painting 
his  first  frescoes  "north  of  the  Rio  Grande" — and,  who 
knows,  may  be  off  to  Spain  to  interpret  another  Revolution 
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Mexicans  North  of  the  Rio  Grande 


By  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR 


Mexicans  are  here — from  California  to 
Pennsylvania,  from  Texas  to  Minnesota. 
They  are  scattered  on  isolated  sections  along 
our  western  railroads  in  clusters  of  from 
two  to  five  families;  they  are  established  in 
colonies  in  the  agricultural  West  and  South- 
west which  form,  in  places,  from  one  to  two  thirds  of  the 
local  population.  They  have  penetrated  the  heart  of  indus- 
trial America;  in  the  Calumet  steel  region  on  the  southern 
•ihore  of  Lake  Michigan  they  are  numbered  in  thousands ; 
in  eastern  industrial  centers  by  hundreds.  And  they  have 
made  Los  Angeles  the  second  largest  Mexican  city  in  the 
I'ivorld. 

With  the  stoppage  of  European  immigration  and  the  in- 
creased labor  demands  of  the  war  the  trickle  of  Mexican 
Immigrants  enlarged  to  a  stream  which  ran  its  course  for  a 
raecade.  In  what  follows,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
Statements  about  Mexicans  refer  to  this  whelming  labor  class 
:-iigration,  not  to  Mexicans,  in  general,  nor  to  Mexican 
;:ulture  in  Mexico.  Variety 

and  contradiction   character- — — 

ize  the  situations  arising  in 

different  areas  in  the  United 

itates.     There    is    hardly    a 

llitatement  I  shall  make,  or  an 

(illustration  I  shall  give  but 

:iat  its  opposite  has  been  ob- 

•  i;>jrved,  and  a  whole  series  of 

Ibradations  in  between. 


TRADITIONALLY  the 
growing  of  cotton  con- 
Ifcoted  mud,  mules  and  Ne- 
|broes.  Just  so  today  the  ir- 
rigation ditch  stands  for  in- 
jtensive  agriculture,  hand  la- 
bor, and  Mexicans.  In  Im- 
Iperial  Valley,  California, 
Ithey  thin  lettuce  in  the  fall, 
ind  from  December  to  March 
Vhey  cut  it  by  hand  for  ship- 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Take  Stock 

Mass  immigration  from  Mexico  has  closed 
down.  Hard  times  have  tightened  up  an  already 
rigid  administrative  restriction.  What  we  have 
to  reckon  with  are  the  fortunes  of  a  permanent 
Mexican  population,  spreading  fanwise  from 
the  Border  throughout  our  South  and  central 
West.  Like  a  human  mitre,  these  men,  women 
and  children  dovetail  us  to  Spanish  and  Indian 
America,  at  the  same  time  that  our  contacts 
south  of  the  Border  increase.  Professor  Taylor's 
studies  under  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  have  taken  him  over  the  entire 
terrain  of  migration  and  settlement.  No  other 
man  is  so  equipped  to  interpret  the  epic  fact  nor 
the  challenge  it  lays  on  our  capacity  for  under- 
standing and  on  our  ability  to  plan. 
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ment  so  that  the  cities  of  the  East  may  have  fresh  salads  in 
mid-winter.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  July,  Mexicans 
with  eyes  keen  to  judge  the  ripeness  of  melons  work  under 
the  hot  sun  at  high  speed,  picking  at  fifteen  cents  a  crate 
cantaloupes  to  be  consumed  by  Chicago,  New  York  or  St. 
Louis.  By  mid-July  the  majority  of  the  Mexican  fam- 
ilies have  left  for  the  grape  harvest  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  irrigated  from  th« 
reservoir  of  the  famous  Roosevelt  Dam,  long  staple  Pima  cot- 
ton has  been  grown  on  an  increasing  scale  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Beginning  in  September  some  thousands  of  Mexican 
families  annually  are  shipped  in  from  California  and  Texas 
to  pick  cotton  until  January  or  February.  In  the  spring 
many  of  these  families  drift  away ;  others  remain  for  the  let- 
tuce and  vegetable  harvest,  and  the  cantaloupes  which  ripen 
just  at  the  close  of  the  season  in  Imperial  Valley. 

In  the  Winter  Garden  of  south  Texas,  in  November  and 
December,  Mexican  men,  women  and  children,  on  hands 

and    knees,    transplant    Ber- 

muda  onions.     With  a  short 

forked  stick  as  a  tool  they 
make  a  hole,  set  the  plant, 
and  tamp  it ;  they  achieve  in- 
credible speed,  and  at  from 
six  to  eight  cents  per  acre 
row  (157  feet),  with  plants 
three  inches  apart,  they  fre- 
quently earn  $2  or  even  more 
a  day.  From  January  to 
March  they  cut  spinach  and 
carrots  and  tie  them  into 
bundles;  in  April  and  early 
May  they  pull  onions,  pile 
them  into  windrows,  clip  off 
the  roots  and  tops  with  a 
sheep  shears,  grade  and  crate 
them. 

In  central,  west  and  south 
Texas,  the  westward  move- 
ment of  cotton  has  been  sus- 
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tained  by  Mexican  labor.  A  line  drawn  from  northwest 
of  Corpus  Christi  on  the  Gulf,  to  San  Antonio,  thence  north- 
ward through  Austin  to  Dallas  marks  roughly  the  western 
fringe  of  the  so-called  black  belt.  West  and  south  of  this, 
Mexicans  play  the  role  in  cotton  traditionally  played  by  Ne- 
groes. They  are  the  tenant  farmers — share-croppers  on 
halves  if  they  furnish  only  their  labor  and  that  of  their  fam- 
ilies, with  larger  shares  for  themselves  if  they  furnish  teams, 
tools  and  seed.  In  this  region  there  are  white  American 


Left: 

Center 
Right: 


Lettuce    harvesters,    Imperial 
Valley,  California 
Trac\  laborers,  Arizona 
Transplanting    onions    with 


short  forced   stic\,  Winter  Garden, 
Texas 


tenants  too.  They 
are  in  competition 
with  the  Mexicans 
for  farms,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  some 
landlords  the  lower 
living  standards  of 
the  Mexicans  are  an 
asset  in  the  competi- 
tion. Said  one  pro- 
p  r  i  e  t  o  r  of  seven 
hundred  acres  of 
cotton  land: 

I  would  rather 
have  Mexican  ten- 
ants than  either  Ne- 
groes or  whites.  You 
can't  tell  the  whites 
so  well  what  to  do. 
They  think  they  are 

on  an  equality  with  you  and  they  want  to  live  in  a  house  about 
like  you  do.  They  are  always  wanting  better  clothes  and  more 
provisions.  The  Mexicans  have  bigger  families  and  more  labor 
to  get  out  a  big  crop.  If  the  Mexicans  learn  English  they  don't 
work  so  well ;  if  they  get  educated  a  little  they  don't  make  such 
good  farm  hands. 

A  LARGE  part,  probably  the  majority,  of  the  Mexican 
population  is  migratory.  It  is  the  most  mobile  element 
in  our  labor  supply.     It  moves  in  seasonal  cycles  covering 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  miles. 

A  Mexican  family  I  met  in  south  Texas  during  the  onion 
harvest  two  years  ago  had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1920. 
Entering  at  Laredo,  its  working  members  began  by  grubbing 
brush  to  clear  land  near  San  Antonio.  Shortly  they  set  out 
(with  the  entire  family,  of  course)  for  Belton,  Texas.  There 
they  secured  employment  in  a  cotton-seed-oil  factory  where 
an  uncle  had  preceded  them.  When  work  gave  out  they 
went  to  Fort  Worth,  and  from  there  shipped  to  the  beet 
fields  near  Billings,  Montana.  The  next  season  they  worked 
in  sugar  beets  near  Casper,  Wyoming ;  wintered  in  Denver, 


and  worked  the  following  season  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colo- 
rado. In  1927  they  "came  out  with  $15  and  an  old  car  to 
Raton,  New  Mexico."  When  they  got  there  they  were 
broke ;  so  they  went  to  work  in  a  local  coal  mine,  and  stayed 
for  a  year.  In  the  fall  of  1928  they  drove  to  Texas,  picked 
cotton  until  the  season  closed  and  followed  the  stream  of  la- 
borers to  the  Winter  Garden  to  try  their  luck  at  transplant- 
ing onions.  The  wanderings  of  individual  Mexicans  over  a 
period  of  years  may  thus  appear  more  or  less  erratic,  but  they 
usually  follow  one  or  another  of  the  seasonal  swirls. 

The  Southwest  is  the  great  reservoir  of  migratory  Mex- 
ican labor.  It  winters  there,  or  across  the  line  in  Mexico. 
Throughout  the  post-war  years  the  pull  of  the  labor  market 
of  Wyoming  and  Pennsylvania  was  felt  on  the  mesa  central 
of  Mexico,  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  below  the  Rio  Grande. 
On  the  river,  El  Paso,  Laredo,  and  Nogales  form  a  second- 
ary tier  of  labor  centers — gateways  to  the  United  States. 
Every  spring  from  San  Antonio,  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City, 
Albuquerque,  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles,  and  latterly  from  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver,  Sacramento,  and  in  smaller 
numbers  from  a  score  of  other  cities,  Mexicans  are  gathered 
up  by  los  enganchlstas  and  shipped  out  for  a  summer's  work 
on  the  tracks  at  from  35  to  40  cents  an  hour  in  Nevada, 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Ohio,  or  Pennsylvania.  For  with 

the  spring  the  rail- 
roads resume  main- 
t  e  n  a  n  c  e  and  con- 
struction  work. 
Skeleton  section 
crews  are  augment- 
ed, and  large  extra 
gangs  of  fifty,  sixty 
or  more  Mexican 
solos  are  organized 
for  special  projects. 
These  men  live  in 


the  converted  box-cars  so  familiar  to  all  who  travel,  rolling 
from  job  to  job,  working  in  places  remote  or  near,  town  or 
desert,  strumming  their  guitars  of  an  evening  and  singing 
their  Mexican  songs. 

In  May  the  sugar  beets  of  the  North  need  thinning — and 
the  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest  are  called  upon  to  furnish 
their  quota  of  hand  laborers,  as  the  German-Russians  who 
preceded  them  are  no  longer  immigrating.  For  this  work 
families — families  as  large  as  possible — are  wanted.  They 
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are  transported  by  the  train  load  to  the  Arkansas  and  South 
Platte  Valleys  and  the  Western  Slope  of  Colorado,  to 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, and  Michigan.  When  they  reach  the  beet  fields  they 
are  scattered  out  on  the  farms,  each  family  under  contract  to 
tend  its  allotted  fields  at  from  $23  to  $25  an  acre.  A  single 
Mexican  tends  ten  acres  or  more  in  a  season;  families  con- 
tract two,  three,  or  more  times  ten  acres,  depending  on  the 
number  of  workers  (men,  women  and  children)  there  are  in 
the  family.  In  May  and  June  beets  are  blocked  and  thinned. 
Time  presses,  and  hours  are  long,  perhaps  twelve  on  the  aver- 
age. Women  and  children  help  although  the  Mexican  man 
does  not  work  them  so  long  or  so  hard  as  the  German-Rus- 
sians. In  July  and  August  there  is  hoeing,  and  in  September 
comes  topping,  lasting  through  October  and  into  November. 
The  beets  are  loosened  by  a  machine  lifter,  pulled  up  by  the 
tops  by  hand,  piled  in  windrows;  the  tops  are  struck  off  by 
blows  with  a  large  knife,  and  the  beets  are  hauled  away  to 
dumps  for  weighing  and  thence  to  the  factory  where  they  are 
made  into  sugar.  In  the  winter  the  tide  of  beet  workers,  like 
that  of  the  railroad  laborers,  recedes.  But  an  increasing 
number  stay  on,  responding  to  the  stimulation  of  beet  farm- 
ers or  of  sugar  companies  who  offer  houses  rent  free,  or  op- 
portunities to  build  in  colony  tracts.  In  the  Valley  of  the 

South    Platte,    in 

i  /-<  i 

northeastern  Colo- 
rado, the  number  of 
Mexican  families  so 
remaining  rose  in 
six  years  from  537 
to  2084.  Other  fam- 
ilies winter  in  in- 
creasing numbers  in 
the  cities  of  the 
North.  Many  drift 
into  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  Detroit. 


and  now  await  the  army  of  pickers  which  from  far  and  near 
mobilizes  at  "Corpus."  They  used  to  come  by  train  and  by 
wagon ;  now  they  come  by  auto  and  truck,  loaded  with  camp 
equipment.  As  the  cotton  season  opens  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  the  Mexicans  move  on.  Guided  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  by  the  experience  of  other  years,  by 
correspondence  with  farmers,  and  by  their  own  grapevine  tele- 
graph, they  take  to  the  highways  by  single  families,  groups  of 
families,  or  by  caravans  led  by  contratistas  who  know  enough 


Right:     Out  from  San  Antonio 
Center:     Parked  cars  of  the  cotton 
pickers,  Saturday  shopping  and  hoJi' 

day,  Robstoum,   Texas 

Left:     On  the  way  to  the  "Corpus" 

cotton  patch 


English  and  have 
sufficient  initiative 
and  experience  to 
take  the  lead  in  rind- 
ing employment  and 
making  labor  con- 
tracts for  the  others. 
The  contractor 
weighs  the  cotton  in 
the  field,  and  as  he 
is  paid  by  the  bale, 
the  more  pickers  in 
his  gang,  the  more 
he  makes.  At  San 
Antonio  the  stream 
of  pickers  divides. 
Some  work  w  e  s  t- 
ward  with  the  cot- 
ton to  San  Angelo 


The  maturing  cotton  crop  puts  wheels  under  Mexican 
labor  in  Texas.  They  come  down  the  Rio  Grande  in  late 
June  and  July  to  Brownsville  to  chop  and  pick  the  first  cot- 
ton of  the  season.  In  July  and  August  seemingly  most  of 
the  Mexicans  of  the  state  converge  on  Corpus  Christi.  Here 
on  the  flat  Gulf  coastal  plain  huge  tracts  of  land  have  been 
planted  to  cotton ;  the  young  fields  have  been  "chopped,"  i.  e., 
thinned  by  hoeing  to  a  proper  stand  of  plants,  by  Mexicans, 


and  Sweetwater.  Others  make  their  way  northward  by  stages 
to  Taylor  and  Waco,  thence  west  to  Dallas  and  across  west 
Texas  even  as  far  as  Amarillo  in  the  Panhandle.  By  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  the  cotton  of  the  state  is  harvested, 
and  the  cycle  of  migration  is  closed  by  the  return  of  the 
Mexicans  to  the  places  they  call  home. 

A  similar  flow  and  ebb  recurs  annually  in  California.  In 
May  the  Mexicans  move  northward  from  Imperial  Valley. 
They  "follow  the  fruit,"  thinning  apricots  and  peaches,  ad- 
vancing as  the  season  advances.  They  are  joined  by  those 
who  have  delayed  in  order  to  harvest  the  cantaloupes,  and  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  Mexicans  from  all  over  southern 
California  they  surge  northward  to  practically  all  the  valleys 
of  the  state.  Most  of  them  ascend  the  ridge  of  the  Tehachapi 
and  pour  over  into  the  great  Valley  of  California.  In  cars 
of  all  makes  and  all  ages,  used  Fords  predominating,  with  the 
entire  family  inside  and  the  wash-tub  and  lantern  tied  on  out- 
side, they  move  along  the  highways,  stopping  in  the  hot  sun 
by  the  roadside  to  repair  blowouts,  on  grades  to  let  the  en- 
gine cool,  or  under  eucalyptus  trees  to  camp  for  the  night. 
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THE  MIGRANT  MEXICAN 


In  cars  of  all  makes  and  all  ages,  with  the  entire  family  inside  and  the  wash-tub  and  lantern  tied  out- 
side, he  moves  along  highways  whose  history  reaches  bac\  to  Padre  and  Conquistador 


From  June  to  August  the  Mexicans  are  busy  thinning  fruit ; 
then  picking  fruit.  They  work  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
around  'Bakersfield,  Hanford,  and  Fresno,  or  they  cross  the 
Pacheco  Pass  to  Hollister  and  Gilroy ;  they  invade  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  at  the  southern  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
tongues  of  the  flood  pass  on  northward  to  the  Napa  Valley 
above  the  Bay,  and  up  the  Sacramento  Valley  into  the  north- 
ern interior  of  the  state. 

In  late  August  the  grape  harvest,  centering  in  Fresno, 


sucks  into  its  vineyards  Mexicans  who  have  been  dispersed 
in  the  fruit,  together  with  fresh  recruits  from  over  the  ridge 
to  the  south,  some  even  from  the  states  lying  southeast  of 
California.  Mexicans,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  "whites"  from 
California,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  a  few  Indians  from  the 
mountains,  and  Negroes,  and  still  fewer  Chinese  and  Hindus 
all  enroll  in  the  army  of  pickers  which  strips  the  vines.  In 
the  orchards  under  the  fruit  trees,  down  on  the  river  banks, 
by  the  roadside  or  in  the  town  park,  in  tents  on  the  ranches 
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California  and  Arizona  compete  with  the  Old  South,    the  Mexican  peon  with  the  J^egro  cotton  picker 


"Beyond  the  Traces":  children  of  a  Mexican  settlement.  California  leads  in  bringing  education  to  them 
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of  their  employers,  with  or  without  tents  elsewhere — some- 
times as  well  without  because  of  the  heat — with  or  without 
water  and  sanitary  facilities  at  hand,  amid  clouds  of  flies, 
you  can  see  them  preparing  their  tortillas  and  frijoles  over 
open  fire  places  or  on  portable  stoves,  and  heating  large  gal- 
vanized iron  tubs  of  water  in  which  to  do  the  family  washing. 
By  the  end  of  September,  leaving  a  large  nucleus  to  finish 
the  grape  harvest,  the  pickers  begin  to  scatter.  Many  return 
to  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California  for  urban  employ- 
ment, and  for  the  walnut  and  citrus  harvests;  others  return 
to  Imperial  Valley  for  the  on-coming  lettuce  season  or  for 
cotton  picking.  The  expansion  of  cotton  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  extends  the  season  of  employment  in  that  region,  and 
with  the  additional  attractions  of  weather-proof  housing  and 
school  facilities  which  are  increasingly  provided,  operates  to 
increase  its  year-round  Mexican  population.  But  most  of  the 
tide  which  moved  across  the  Tehachapi  recedes  southward 
during  the  fall,  and  winters  in  southern  California.  In 
February,  probably  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  Mexican 
population  of  the  state  is  found  there. 

THE  American  public  has  known  that,  since  the  war, 
Mexicans  have  been  playing  an  important  role  in  these 
hand  labor  operations  of  our  modern  agriculture,  but  it  has 
been  less  generally  realized  that  important  nuclei  of  Mexican 
immigrants  are  found  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Middle- 
west  and  the  East.  The  largest  employer  of  Mexican  labor 
I  came  across  in  my  field  studies  is  located  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Here  the  Mexicans  followed  the  immigrant  European  and 
even  the  migrant  Negro.  Most  of  them  are  still  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,1  but  appreciable  numbers  are  ris- 
ing to  the  ranks  of  the  semi-skilled,  some  drawing  wages  of 
$6  and  $7  a  day.  They  show  capacities  seldom  attributed 
to  them  by  their  agricultural  employers.  Mexicans  entered 
the  basic  industries  of  the  Chicago-Calumet  region  during 
and  just  after  the  war.  With  the  economic  slump  of  1921 
they  almost  disappeared  from  industrial  payrolls  in  the  North. 
A  return  movement  set  in  strongly  by  1923,  stimulated  by 
labor  recruiting  in  the  Southwest,  and  it  is  these  recruits,  in 
common  with  the  general  run  of  wage-earners  in  the  northern 
centers,  who  have 
been  caught  in  the 
present  unemploy- 
ment. Mexicans 
form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  track 
laborers  of  the 
Chicago-Calumet 
area;  signs  in 
Spanish  advertising 
track  work  are  gen- 
eral on  Canal  and 
Madison  Streets 
and  Mexicans  are 
conspicuous  among 
those  sauntering 
by,  or  loitering  be- 
fore offices,  who 


1  Figures  on  wages 
and  earnings  refer  to 
1928  or  1929  when  I 
was  in  the  field;  in 
many  instances  they 
doubtless  have  fallen 
since  that  time. 


Thinning  sugar  beets,  Colorado 


are  fair  game  for  the  "man-catchers."  They  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  common  labor  supply  of  the  steel 
mills,  rising  in  one  case  to  30  per  cent.  To  a  less  extent 
than  in  steel  they  are  found  in  the  packing  industry.  In 
considerable  numbers  Mexicans  work  in  Michigan,  not  only 
in  the  beet  fields,  but  in  the  automobile  and  other  industries 
of  that  state.  Small  out-post  colonies  of  two  hundred,  four 
hundred,  or  perhaps  more  each  are  scattered  through  the 
principal  steel  centers  as  far  east  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

THE  story  of  Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States  might 
almost  be  told  from  the  types  of  housing  which  char- 
acterize its  settlements.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  pathology 
of  housing — all  too  often  the  laborers  are  poor,  and  their 
houses  in  accord  with  their  purses;  their  families  are  large 
and  their  houses  crowded — but  I  am  speaking  of  the  anatomy 
of  housing. 

Close  along  the  border — not  generally,  but  in  some  of  the 
by-ways  of  south  Texas,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  a  place 
or  two  in  Imperial  Valley,  one  will  find  grass  huts,  which 
add  the  charm  of  the  sub-tropical  to  an  American  landscape. 
Perhaps  the  house  is  made  of  mesquite,  mud-plastered  on  the 
inside,  its  rough  surface  carrying  the  marks  of  the  sweep  of 
the  hand  of  the  peon  and  his  wife  who  built  it  in  two  weeks 
time,  ten  years  ago.  It  is  roofed  with  grass  or  tule  sewed  to 
the  rafters;  the  light,  bark-covered  timbers  of  the  frame  are 
bound  together  by  strips  of  cactus  which  harden  and  hold 
like  buckskin  thongs.  The  floors  are  of  dried  mud,  swept 
clean.  Here  are  people  migrating,  and  figuratively,  like  the 
turtle,  carrying  their  distinctive  culture  pattern  with  them 
in  the  housing  over  their  backs. 

More  widespread  are  the  earth-brown  adobes  of  El  Paso 
Valley,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  almost  indigenous  to 
those  parts  of  the  Southwest,  literally  growing  up  out  of 
the  soil.  Clusters  of  them  have  appeared  farther  north  in  the 
past  few  years,  where  the  beet-workers — Mexicans  from  Old 
Mexico,  and  Spanish  Americans  from  New  Mexico — have 
erected  them  with  their  own  hands  in  the  Arkansas  and 
South  Platte  Valleys  of  Colorado.  There  they  stand  in  rows, 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  mute,  but  eloquent  evidence  of 

the  penetration  of 
Indo-Spanish  into 
North  -European 
culture. 

Most  of  the 
housing  of  Mexican 
laborers,  however, 
is  not  culturally  so 
distinctive.  Its  class 
character  is  clearer, 
located  in  the 
poorest  parts  of 
town  and  crowded 
on  small  lots  usu- 
ally relieved  by 
flowers  in  the  yard. 
At  the  start,  the 
may  resort 
building  material! 
to  flattened  oil 
cans,  cardboard 
cartons,  lumber 
(Cont.  on  p.  197) 


Mexicans  and  New  Mexico 


By  MARY  AUSTIN 
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EXICAN  immigration  into  what  is  now  New 
Mexico  began  in  the  early  part  of  1598.  Up 
to  this  time  there  had  been  only  exploring 
parties  and  from  the  earliest  times  there  must 
have  been  expeditions  of  trade  across  the  in- 
visible Border  which  had  but  one  fixed  point, 
the  Ford  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  El  Paso.  Espejo,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  reported  finding  knives  and  other 
articles  of  metal  in  the  New  Mexico  pueblos,  which  could 
only  have  come  from  the  Spanish  settlements  south  of 
Chihuahua. 

The  first  Mexicans  who  came  to  stay  came  with  the  first 
adventure  of  colonization,  with  the  Adelantado,  Don  Juan 
de  Onate,  who  had  married  the  granddaughter  of  Cortez  and 
Montezuma  and  who  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  April  of  1598  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  all  the  Blessed  Personages,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Seraphic  Father  San  Francisco.  They  came  as  mule- 
teers, as  packers  and  camp  attendants,  as  herdsmen  and  drivers 
of  the  vast  baggage  trains  and  droves  of  cattle  of  Ofiate's 
entrada.  They  were  themselves  driven  by  much  the  same 
urge  which  sends  their  kinsmen  across  the  Border  today. 

That  first  lot  of  immigrants  with  Onate  were  chiefly 
Tlascalans,  from  the  middle  region,  and  natives  from  northern 
states  picked  up  in  passing.  In 
Santa  Fe  when  the  men  walk 
bare-headed  in  the  procession  on 
Corpus  Christ!  day,  you  can  still 
see  in  the  skull  shapes  and  fea- 
tures what  tribes  of  old  Mexico 
contributed  to  the  new  province, 
Aztecs,  Tlascalans,  Chihuahuenos, 
Tarahumares.  They  came  and 
went,  with  the  settlers,  with  mili- 
tary detachments,  with  the  great 
conducing  of  trade  along  the  old 
Chihuahua  trail,  and  they  mar- 
ried freely  with  the  native  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico. 


"For    better    or    worse,"    writes    Mrs. 
Austin,    "Spanish    and   Indian    elements 

ONATE,  when  he  had  estab-    are  indissolubly  entered  into  the  Amer-  ~  ...........  &  .....  „,   „..   *„„.. 

lished  his  capital  at  Santa     icon  future."  Life-long  student  of  Indian  and  Keres  women  were  comely, 

Fe,  settled  his  Tlascalans  across    folkways  that  she  is,  instigator  of  the  re-  housewifely,    modest    and    nom- 
the    river,   where   there  was   al-    viva[  Of  Spanish  and  Indian  arts  at  Santa 


character  until  long  after  the  American  occupation.  As  late 
as  the  latter  part  of  1800  there  were  families  living  there 
who  claimed  a  tradition  of  unbroken  residence  from  pre- 
colonial  times. 

The  course  of  settlement  in  New  Mexico  followed,  in  lit- 
tle, the  history  of  settlement  in  Mexico,  less  violent,  longer 
drawn  out.  There  were  successive  influxes  of  colonists,  scions 
of  great  Spanish  families  holding  feudal  grants,  bringing  with 
them,  at  first  direct  from  their  ancestral  homes,  small  retinues 
of  servants,  useful  craftsmen ;  there  were  respectable  trades- 
men to  whom  grants  were  made  in  commonalty  "villas  real," 
for  the  founding  of  towns.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of 
colonization  small  grants  were  freely  made  to  individual  set- 
tlers, civil  servants,  soldiers  whose  terms  had  expired,  anybody 
who  could  muster  a  little  political  influence  at  home.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  at  first  settlement  was  direct  from 
Spain,  but  later  the  country  filled  slowly  with  disappointed 
gold  seekers  from  the  cities  of  Mexico,  deracinated  descend- 
ants of  the  Spanish-Mexican  politicians.  There  was,  how- 
ever, enough  uncontaminated  Spanish  blood  to  give  the  dom- 
inant Spanish  tradition  to  the  social  life  of  the  Colonies ; 
at  the  same  time  there  went  on,  at  the  lower  levels  of 
population,  the  fusions  of  Spanish  peasants,  Moorish  slaves, 
Mexican  and  New  Mexican  Indians,  which  produced  the  peon 

class  of  old  Mexico  itself.  There 
was,  first  of  all  as  a  factor  in 
amalgamation,  the  Spanish  prac- 
tice of  impressing  pueblo  labor 
to  the  service  of  the  settlements 
when  required,  a  factor  which, 
even  with  the  safeguards  which 
the  Church  strove  to  throw  about 
it,  was  the  occasion  of  many  ad- 
mixtures. There  was  the  prac- 
tice of  enslaving  Indian  captives 
taken  in  the  raids  of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  Navajo,  Ute,  Comanche. 
And  there  were  marriages  of  ex- 
service  men  to  pueblo  maidens 
which  the  Church  encouraged, 
as  well  it  might,  for  the  Tewa 
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ancient  Church  of  San  Miguel,  T%L  L  •  9  ?  {•/  C°l°nt?S  of  the  Americas  could  have  hoped 
probably  the  oldest  religious  J/  f ""  MeXlc0  whose  history  reaches  for  at  home 
foundation  in  the  United  States,  ^*  to  before  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Where  permitted  the  invader9 
dose  by  the  "oldest  house,"  in  James  River.  She  tells  of  arts  and  aptt-  seem  to  have  settled  in  the  very 
what  became  known  as  the  tudes  and  social  organization,  and  we  see  towns  of  the  Indians,  and  how- 
Barrio  Analco.  This  was  the  Boulder  Dam  for  example  from  a  fresh  ever  much  this  might  have  been 
first  Mexican  quarter  north  of  angle  against  the  communal  life  of  the  actuated  by  fear,  fear  of  loneli- 
the  Border,  and  it  retained  that  ancient  Southwest.  ness,  of  marauding  nomads,  or 
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by  greed  of  the  lands  already  cleared,  ditches  built,  Missions 
established,  there  must  have  been  at  work  secretly  something 
of  the  meztizo's  hunger  to  reestablish  his  inheritance  by  merg- 
ing his  half-caste  condition  in  the  pure  blood.  By  degrees 
which  are  lost,  or  purposely  blurred,  many  Indian  towns 
were  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  or  two  completely 
absorbed.  Abiquiu,  which  was 
for  many  years  "coyote,"  that 
is  to  say  a  refuge  for  broken 
casts,  Ranches  de  Taos,  half  a 
dozen  settlements  from  Isleta 
south,  Cordoba,  formerly  San 
Antonio  de  Quimado,  within  re- 
cent years  Pojoaque,  have  passed, 
and  now  Picuris  and  Sandia, 
are  passing  into  the  nondescript 
class  which  can  not  be  distin- 
guished by  the  stranger  from 
the  same  class  at  present  drift- 
ing across  our  borders  from  old 
Mexico. 

Such  distinctions  as  exist  are 
largely  the  result  of  having 
lived  in  direct  contact  with 
modern  American  standards  and 
ideas.  And  even  that  does  not 
mean  so  much  as  we  like 
popularly  to  suppose,  for  the 

Americanos,  when  they  came,  behaved  as  always  toward  cul- 
tures and  aptitudes  other  than  their  own ;  despised  the  ideal- 
ism they  displaced,  discredited  its  accomplishment,  made  of 
the  New  Mexican's  unfamiliarity  with  our  catch-as-catch-can 
economics,  an  excuse  for  fleecing  him.  For  a  generation  or 
more  they  practiced  against  him  all  the  impositions,  both  po- 
litical and  economic,  which  we  publicly  insist  unfit  him  for 
our  way  of  life.  All  these  things  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
class  under  discussion,  the  class  of  mixed  blood  and  unclassi- 
fied economic  capacity.  The  small  group  of  relatively  un- 
contaminated  Spanish  have  adjusted  themselves  not  too  dis- 
advantageously  to  American  life ;  the  middle  "business"  class 
is  slowly  emerging  from  the  long  eclipse  of  an  unprotested 
political  alignment.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  rest  of 
this  article  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  majority  of  Spanish 
speaking  New  Mexicans  who  are  affiliated  by  inheritance  and 
economic  outlook  with  the  immigrant  Mexican  of  today. 

'  I  'HE  manner  of  life  in  the  Colonies  was  at  first  not 
[  distinguished  except  by  its  pioneer  quality,  from  the 
social  life  of  Spain.  The  great  landed  proprietors  established 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  servants  and  artisans,  in  a 
manner  as  feudal  as  could  be  managed.  There  was  an 
hacienda  with  its  enclosed  patio  for  the  patron,  and  con- 
tiguous to  it,  rooms  and  patios  for  the  servants,  two  or  three 
such,  according  to  the  estate,  opening  each  into  the  other, 
and  finally  into  walled  enclosures  for  the  domestic  animals 
and  the  herdsmen.  Often  there  was  a  torreon  near  the 
entrance  for  outlook  and  defense,  pierced  for  the  arcabuceros. 
In  later  times,  when  the  raiding  tribes  had  been  subdued, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  house  of  the 
haciendado  was  two-storied,  including  solas  for  dancing,  and 
extending  itself  by  wings  as  the  sons  of  the  family  brought 
their  brides  home.  Every  such  estate  was  self  contained, 
manufacturing  its  own  utilities.  Every  landholder  shared 
with  every  other  the  impressed  labor  of  the  Indians  at 


ploughing,  shearing  and  harvest,  a  type  of  labor  which  after 
the  revolt  of  1680  was  handled  cautiously.  They  shared  too, 
according  to  their  means,  in  the  raids  and  reprisals  which 
kept  the  settlements  reasonably  supplied  with  captive  slaves, 
and  in  the  semi-annual  trade  conducta  to  Chihuahua.  On  up 
to  the  time  when  goods  began  to  come  in  from  the  East  over 
the  Santa  Fe  trail,  trade  caravans  well  supplied  with 
packers  and  muleteers  and  armed  escorts,  went  down 
across  the  Border  with  buffalo  skins,  hides,  tallow, 
scrapes,  a  coarse  woolen  cloth  called  yerga,  cotton 
blankets  from  the  pueblos,  gold,  silver,  turquoise, 
horses ;  coming  back  with  sugar,  medicine,  silk,  fine 
linen,  ladies' shawls,  combs,  crockery;  whatever  the 
country  lacked.  It  was  obligatory  on  any  young 
man  contemplating  marriage  to  make  at  least  one 
conducta  for  the  purchase  of  the  bride's  trousseau 
and  one  raid  to  the  Navajo  country  to  supply  her 
with  a  personal  maid. 

Many  little  towns  in  New  Mexico  sprang  from 
the  congregation  of  workers  on  the  great  haci- 
endas; woodchoppers,  tortilla  makers,  weavers, 
dyers,  leather  workers,  saddle  makers,  blacksmiths, 
adobe  makers,  carpenters,  sheep-herders,  vacqueros, 
plowmen,  and  the  host  of  house  servants,  as  the 
leisurely  way  of  the  country  required. 

In  the  villas  reales,  the  chartered  towns,  life 
was  varied  by  the  presence  of  civil  and  militar 
officials,  a  small   merchant  class,  and  the  paris 
church.     Usually  the  great  estates  sustained  private  chap 
els,   and  visiting  friars.    In   the  towns  which  made  them- 
selves, insinuating  themselves  into  the  lands  and  the  plaza 
of  Indian  pueblos  too  small  for  organized  resistence,  ther 
were  not  infrequently  conventos  and  schools,  for  the 
that   the   missionary   ardors   of    the   Franciscans   played   in 
the  colonizing  of   New   Mexico   must   not  be   overlooke 
These  gave  a  feeling  of  spiritual  security  in  a  land  ove 
poweringly  vast  and  terrifyingly  beautiful,  to  an  agricultura 
village  type  of  emotionally  insecure  meztizos.    Even  in  th 
purely  rural  districts,  the  land  grants  were  so  arranged  as 
bring  the  farm  houses  into  reasonable  communication.    Out 
of  such  conditions  and  in  this  manner,  slowly  the  valleys  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  cahadas,  the  cienegas  and  rincons 
of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains,  filled  with  a  population 
in  which  the  laboring  class  was  such  as  I  have  described. 

Only  one  other  item  in  their  history,  for  the  influence 
it  may  have  had  on  later  Americanization,  is  deserving  of 
mention.  New  Mexico,  holding  directly  from  the  Crown, 
never  felt  any  great  dependence  upon  Mexico,  so  far  away, 
so  little  known.  After  Mexico  declared  her  independence 
of  Spain,  an  affair  which  echoed  remotely  in  the  isolated 
towns  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  there  was  little  intercom- 
munication except  what  was  involved  in  the  payment  of 
official  salaries  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  About  that  time 
too,  there  began  to  DC  a  thin  thread  of  communication  with 
the  English  speaking  settlements  along  the  Mississippi.  The 
people  of  New  Mexico  never  felt  particularly  Mexican, 
never  liked  to  be  called  Mexicans ;  they  like  it  now  less  than 
ever.  They  are  "native  New  Mexicans,"  in  fact  and  al- 
legiance. They  do  not  even  like  to  be  called  Spanish-Amer- 
ican. During  the  late  war  they  found  a  new  name  for  them- 
selves. "We  old  American  families,"  they  said,  "feel  that 
we  ought  to  be  the  first  to  come  forward,"  which  they  did 
with  promptitude  and  gallantry.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  term  Spanish-Colonial  to  describe  the  New  Mexican  pio- 
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neers  and  their  works  came  into  general  use  in  the  Southwest. 
But  we  will  have  to  go  a  little  deeper  than  that  to  uncover 
the  source  and  the  manner  of  the  native  New  Mexican  ac- 
ceptance of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Something  of 
course  is  owed  to  their  pioneer  inheritance  shared  with  all 
America;  something  to  the  Spanish  genius  for  politics.  But 
probably  much  more  is  owed  to  the  Indian  inheritance  which 
makes  it  second  nature  to  be  directly,  even  emotionally,  in- 
terested in  the  good  of  the  whole,  to  be  able  to  work  better 
and  more  happily  in  groups  than  individually. 

WHAT  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  mixed  populations 
of  both  old  and  New  Mexico  is  an  item  that  the 
American  people  can  not  face  too  soon  and  too  completely, 
the  socio-political  inheritance  of  communistic  living.  Radicals 
\vho  are  enamored  of  communism,  liberals  who  are  disposed 
to  give  it — in  Russia  or  other  far  off  places — a  fair  trial,  and 
conservatives  who  hold  it  anathema,  all  shirk  a  close  up  study 
of  it  as  it  is  to  be  found  next  door,  or  even  within  our  borders. 
They  would  all  somehow  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  a  distant 
menace,  or  as  a  Utopian  promise  on  the  economic  horizon, 
rather  than  what  it  is,  a  living  factor  in  present  day  economic 
adjustments.  From  Central  America,  half  way  down  the  south- 
ern continent,  and  north  into  lower  Colorado,  among  aborig- 
inal American  populations,  economic  communism  has  prevailed 
since  a  thousand  years  before  the  Conquest,  perhaps  longer. 

As  a  constituent  of  economic  form,  based  upon  the  indi- 
visible utility  of  water  for  irrigation,  communism  came  over 
into  every  pioneer  settlement  within  the  region  described, 
and  is  a  continuing  factor — witness  the  Boulder  Dam  con- 
troversy— in  all  southwestern  economic  development.  As  a 
predisposing  psychological  factor  it  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  dealing  with  Mexican-Indian  labor.  Such  labor 
tends  to  think  flock-mindedly,  and  to  work  better  in  a  gang, 
cohering  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  leadership,  made  visible 
in  the  person  of  the  boss.  And  the  same  general  pattern  pre- 
vails in  political  realignments  of  these  people.  Party  loyalty 
is  instinctive;  once  they  have  accepted  political  leadership 
it  is  difficult  to  seduce  them  away  from  it.  This  is  something 
our  Anglos — the  native  term  for  the  English  speaking  popu- 
lation— finds  extremely  irritating.  Against  this  instinctive 
communal  political  bloc,  neither  spell-binding  nor  economic 
advantage  is  so  potent  as  it  is  in  the  average  American  com- 
munity. During  the  presidential  election  of  1928,  although 
Spanish  speaking  New  Mexico  is  ardently  Catholic,  it  was 
necessary  to  play  softly  on  that 
stop;  it  wasn't  even  to  be  hoped 
that  religious  prejudice  would 
loosen  the  solidarity  of  party  affil- 
iations. 

Americans  unfamiliar  with  this 
habit  of  group-mindedness,  call 
it  corrupt.  But  it  is  not,  in  the 
sense  that  it  can  be  bought  and 
sold  for  money  as  political  alle- 
giance can  be  in  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  or  Illinois  or 
any  other  center  of  hundred  per 
cent  Americanism.  It  is,  in  this 
respect,  the  most  un-American 
trait  of  the  group  in  question.  That  this  tendency  to  flock- 
mindedness  would  expose  them  to  political  exploitation  in 
our  large  industrial  cities  where  Mexican  immigrant  labor  is 
in  demand,  is  probable.  Yet  it  does  not  work  that  way 


altogether  in  New  Mexico,  for  in  an  economic  environment 
which  they  thoroughly  understand,  the  group  mind  is  likely 
to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  its  own  interests  as  it  is  among 
Indians. 

In  as  much  as  it  permits  of  the  utilization  of  large  units 
of  labor  under  competent  direction,  in  a  more  compact 
manner  than  is  possible  where  a  greater  degree  of  individ- 
ualism prevails,  I  cannot  see  that  the  Mexican  type  of  group- 
mindedness  is  wholly  disadvantageous  to  an  industrial  civil- 
ization. Is  it  not  an  increasing  need  of  our  vast  aggregations 
of  mechanized  industries  that  there  should  be  self-cohering 
groups,  cohorts  of  hands,  accustomed  to  be  handled  as  units, 
capable  of  being  thrown,  as  an  army  is  thrown,  regiment 
by  regiment  into  the  breaches  made  by  modern  invention 
in  the  economic  environment? 

I  believe  that  it  is,  and  that  if  we  could  rid  ourselves  of 
several  fetishistic  ways  of  thinking  to  which  our  own  civil- 
ization is  committed — as  for  example  the  fetish  of  group- 
mindedness  as  somehow  inferior  to  individualism;  or  of  the 
necessity  our  industry  is  under  to  think  of  profits  first  rather 
than  of  community  advantage — we  should  see  it  so. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  type  of  communal  minded- 
ness  which  accounts  for  the  least  understood  and — to  the 
hundred  per  center — most  affronting  trait  of  the  Mexican. 
I  refer  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  mind  steeped  in 
two  thousand  years  of  communism,  to  find  its  satisfactions 
in  communal  rather  than  in  the  individual  expression  of 
economic  conquest.  I  underline  a  phrase  to  mark  so  complete 
a  reversal  of  our  own  practice  that  few  Americans  are 
capable  of  understanding  it.  For  American  Indian  com- 
munism has  accomplished  for  the  tribes,  what  the  Commu- 
nist Party  seems  to  be  trying  to  do  in  Russia;  it  gives  to  every- 
body a  share  in  the  common  gain  and  the  common  leisure, 
and  succeeds  in  preventing  the  formation  of  a  middle  class. 
Under  communism  in  Mexico,  everyone  had  land  and  the  op- 
portunity to  find  self-expression  in  things  made.  There  was 
no  group  who  found,  or  tried  to  find,  expression  in  the 
possession  of  things.  Even  yet,  with  all  the  three  hundred 
years  of  Spanish  oppression,  Mexican  cities  are  characterized, 
as  were  the  ancient  cities  of  Yucatan,  by  notable  public 
buildings,  by  superb  monuments,  by  magnificent  communal 
festivals,  and  by  shockingly  inadequate  private  housing,  by 
an  almost  total  want  of  private  accommodation.  The  chil- 
dren of  communism  have  wantlessness  for  their  inheritance. 
The  Mexican  peon,  once  his  pride  of  race  is  appeased  by 

temples  and  pageants  and  general 
civic  ostentation,  wraps  his  serape 
around  him  and  lies  down  on  the 
ground  to  sleep.  He  makes  a  few 
necessary  utensils,  and  makes  them 
beautifully,  pots,  fabrics,  baskets. 
The  people  release  themselves  in 
songs  and  dancing,  in  the  making 
of  pottery  and  manners;  but  the 
satisfaction  is  in  the  making,  not 
the  owning. 

Something  of  this  state  of  holy 
poverty  is  in  the  corresponding 
class  of  unclassified  labor  in  New 
Mexico,  except  that  it  has  always 
been  less  colored  here  by  the  bitterness  of  oppression,  than  it 
is  south  of  the  Border.  The  New  Mexican  laborer  has  a 
good  house,  even  as  the  New  Mexican  puebleno,  his  remote 
ancestor,  had ;  well  constructed  walls,  rooms  commodious 
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and  of  good  proportion,  and  comfortable  fireplaces.  Such 
homes  are  almost  invariably  scrupulously  clean.  Both  by 
Indian  and  Spanish  inheritance,  the  worker's  wife  is  in- 
dustrious and  orderly.  Her  underclothing  is  clean  and 
more  often  than  not  exquisitely  made,  even  when  of  the 
coarsest  material.  There  are  always  beds,  usually  well  sup- 
plied with  bedding,  even  when  not  always  slept  in.  In  the 
remote  mountain  villages  there  still  obtains  the  notion  that 
it  is  a  little  effeminate  for  a  man  to  remove  his  clothing  and 
climb  into  bed  every  night.  It  has  happened  that  I  have 
more  than  once  found  a  whole  family  sleeping  contentedly 
on  the  floor  around  a  clean  piled  bed,  which  is  reserved  for 
guests  and  sickness.  When  one  is  so  ill  that  bed  becomes  a 
necessity,  then  it  is  time  to  send  for  the  priest.  But  this  con- 
dition is  less  prevalent  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  One 
now  finds  the  thrifty  laborer's  family  not  only  supplied  with 
complete  bedroom  sets,  but  with  cook  stoves  as  well. 

In  the  towns  where  wages  are  better  and  shops  more  ac- 
cessible, there  will  be  phonographs,  radios,  second-hand  cars, 
all  the  house  furnishings  that  are  found  in  workingmen's 
houses  elsewhere.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the 
chief  distinction  between  unskilled  labor  in  New  and  old 
Mexico,  is  that  north  of  the  Border,  the  worker's  wantless- 
ness  has  been  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  the  American 
craving  for  the  possession  of  things.  To  own  things ;  whether 
or  not  the  things  are  useful  or  beautiful,  merely  to  have 
and  to  hold  and  to  express  one's  ego  in  the  measure  of  pos- 
session ;  that  is  the  first  step  in  the  progression  of  American 
labor  toward  bourgeois  security.  In  New  Mexico  one  is 
able  to  see  what  has  been  paid  for  it. 

The  first  thing  that  has  happened  is  that  there  has  been 
a  lessened  capacity  for  making  things,  individual  products 
of  the  hand  and  the  spirit  working  coordinately.  I  will 
come  to  that  a  little  more  in  detail  presently.  The  second 
item  in  the  cost  of  Americanization,  is  that  there  is  no  gain 
in  the  private  control  of  utilities  that,  by  the  old  rule  of  com- 
munism, would  naturally  come  under  the  head  of  public 
utility.  There  are  few  private,  and  no  public  baths;  house- 
hold water  supplies  are  a  hazard,  open  privies  constitute  a 
public  nuisance,  the  simplest  door  stone  is  all  that  keeps  the 
mud  from  the  floor.  There  is  no  effort,  either  private  or 
communal,  toward  efficiency  in  the  use  of  natural  resources. 
Several  years  ago  there  was  a  severe  epidemic  of  influenza 
moving  up  and  down  the  whole  Spanish-Indian  country, 
singularly  fatal  to  these  simple  people  who  had  established 
no  immunity  to  it,  and  were  defended  by  no  policy  of  public 
health.  One  of  the  nurses,  loaned  by  a  neighboring  state, 
complained  to  me  that  in  the  little  mountain  towns  she  had 
always  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  her  patients  warm 
through  the  night.  In  vain  she  tried  to  have  wood  enough 
cut  to  keep  the  fireplace  supplied  for  the  dark  hours,  but 
nobody  could  be  persuaded.  Three  or  four  times  in  the  night 
she  would  have  to  rouse  somebody  to  go  out  and  cut  two  or 
three  armfuls,  and  lie  down,  only  to  be  called  again  and 
again.  No  one  complained  of  this  necessity ;  wood  is  always 
cut  as  needed  and  in  no  other  fashion.  Her  American  in- 
terpretation was  that  the  people  were  careless  and  lazy.  But 
that  is  not  borne  out  by  more  intimate  knowledge.  Wood 
is  a  natural  common  possession ;  it  is  always  accessible,  as  ac- 
cessible as  earth  and  water.  In  the  old  days,  before  the 
American  arrived — and  it  was  so  in  Mexico — when  a  man 
found  a  rich  mineral  vein,  he  called  his  neighbors  who  came 
with  baskets  and  carried  away  what  they  could.  That  was 
how  it  was  with  the  turquoise  mines  of  the  pueblos;  they 


were  the  common  possession  of  the  town  on  whose  land  they 
were  found.  It  has  always  been  difficult  for  these  native 
peoples  to  acquire  any  but  a  tribal  sense  of  ownership  and 
use  in  the  earth,  our  mother.  One  does  not  store  up  the 
services  of  his  mother  to  his  private  profit;  he  asks  and 
receives. 

MODERN  Americanism  which,  in  the  Southwest  at 
least,  is  much  more  communistic  than  many  people 
will  admit,  has  learned  to  make  a  common  attack  on  natural 
resources  by  way  of  the  intelligence ;  substituting  the  special- 
ized intellection  of  the  trained  engineer  for  the  old  sub- 
conscious approach.  The  peon  has  not  yet  learned  to  make 
that  approach,  consciously.  The  thing  that  is  going  on  in 
Mexico  today  is  largely  the  attempt  to  approach  the  economic 
problem  consciously,  instead  of  subconsciously,  -without 
altering  its  scope  and  direction;  to  make  the  necessary  trans- 
fer of  emphasis  from  the  old  submerged  sense  of  the  good  of 
the  tribe  to  the  enlightened  scientific  conviction  of  com- 
munal participation. 

The  question  of  what  happens  to  Mexican  labor  visiting 
in  the  United  States,  is  as  vital  to  this  problem  as  any  other; 
it  can  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  discussion  of  what 
has  happened  to  a  similar  class  of  labor  which  has  been 
living  in  the  United  States. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  can  be 
done  for  peon  labor  by  deliberate  schooling.  It  was  in  the 
study  of  what  is,  and  is  not,  being  done  with  our  Spanish 
speaking  labor  in  the  Southwest  that  I  first  began  to  be 
forcibly  struck  with  a  curious  inconsistence  of  American 
practice.  We  seem  always  to  have  been  urgently  in  pursuit 
of  "cheap"  labor,  and  always  sedulously  concerned  in  turning 
that  labor  as  soon  as  we  have  it,  into  the  most  expensive 
article.  The  cost  of  labor  to  the  country,  is  primarily  the  cost 
of  producing  a  laborer.  If  we  have  to  make  at  the  same  time 
a  citizen  of  him,  especially  if  we  have  to  make  a  certain 
standardized  type  of  citizen  of  him,  the  cost  of  his  part  in 
that  making  must  be  added  to  his  wages.  He  is  cheap  to  us 
so  long  as  he  is  practically  wantless,  so  long  as  he  is  satis- 
fied to  express  himself  in  making  and  being,  rather  than  in 
possessing ;  so  long  as  he  lives  cheaply,  and  reproduces  plenti- 
fully. At  present  the  peon  fulfills  all  those  conditions.  But 
if  we  teach  him  that  the  chief  obligation  of  Americanization 
is  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  he  is  no  longer  cheap.  A 
few  years  ago  at  Santa  Fe  you  could  get  unskilled  native 
labor  for  $2  a  day.  Now  you  pay  the  same  man  from  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  and  for  skilled  native  labor  you  pay  from  $6  to  $9, 
only  a  dollar  or  two  less  than  you  pay  for  "white"  skilled 
labor.  The  difference  in  the  price  is,  by  and  large,  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  labor.  There  is  a  distinction. 

The  distinction  we  have  to  deal  with  can't  be  stated  in 
terms  of  intelligence  tests.  The  testimony  of  school  teachers 
is  that  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  thereabouts,  the  native 
children  are  as  "bright,"  learn  as  fast,  and  with  apparently 
as  much  pleasure  as  any  other  children.  It  is  at  adolescence 
that  the  racial  inheritance  rises  to  bind  them  to  the  patterns 
of  an  older  habit  of  thinking.  And  in  this  our  educational 
system  fails  them,  being  based  as  it  is  on  an  educational 
fallacy  which  has  not  been  seriously  entertained  by  any  ex- 
pert educator  for  a  generation.  Our  system  goes  on  taking 
for  granted  that  every  public  school  child  can  and  should 
take  on  the  intellectual  pattern  of  the  orthodox  university 
graduate.  This  is  a  pattern  that  was  never  learned  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  children  \ve  are  (Continued  on  page  187) 
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The  Colonials 

Etchings  by  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt 


'  I  HE  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  of  immigrants  to  the  U.S.A.  are  here 
A  interpreted  by  an  artist  whose  heritage  comes  from  a  newer  wave  of 
immigration.  Mr.  Nordfeldt  was  born  in  Sweden,  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  worked  through  from  printer's  devil  on  a  Swedish  news' 
paper  in  Chicago  to  the  Art  Institute  where  he  studied  by  day  and  worked 
at  night  to  win  several  years  of  study  in  France,  England  and  Sweden. 
Back  in  New  York  he  began  to  etch,  while  a  later  year  or  two  in  Italy, 
Spain  and  Tangier  fixed  his  love  for  color.  He  has  traveled  from  Province' 
town  to  Brittany  from  Chicago  to  Paris,  everywhere  recording  on  canvas 
and  on  copper  plate,  places,  people,  the  contemporary  human  scene.  In 
Santa  Fe  he  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  Mexican  Colonials,  and 
from  these  contacts  have  come  his  surest  etchings,  his  most  vibrant  paint- 
ings. "He  chooses  Mexican  types  as  the  vehicle  for  his  theories  in  art  and 
a  strange  thing  happens;  for  all  his  modernist  austerity,  for  all  his  holding 
himself  to  a  problem,  he  gives  us  a  primitive,  emotional  statement  of  those 
people  that  is  sometimes  intense  with  tragedy,  always  tense  with  life." 


MAN  FROM  ARROYA  HONDO 


PAULA  MONTOYA 


WOMAN  FROM  CHIMAYO 


ALVINO  ORTEGA 
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My  People 

By  ADELINA  OTERO 


>HE  spell  of  my  country?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
beauty  of  it  all.  To  some  it  is  the  sunset 
of  a  fall  afternoon,  bathing  a  little  com- 
munity in  its  afterglow;  turning  the  vivid 
yellow  of  the  aspen  trees  to  gold;  the  red- 
brown  of  the  scrub  oak  to  bronze ;  and  dark, 
in  the  midst  of  these,  the  pinon  trees.  As  the  sun  disappears 
behind  the  mountain  in  the  west,  its  crimson  glow  is  re- 
flected on  the  snow-covered  range  in  the  east.  My  people 
watch  this  with  reverence.  "Sangre  de  Cristo!"  (Blood  of 
Christ)  they  call  these  mountains,  so  named  by  the  early 
Franciscan  missionaries. 

Many  persons  believe  New  Mexico  is  a  region  of  plains. 
But  it  is  in  the  northern  part,  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  back  into  the  mountains  and  their  canyons,  that 
my  work,  as  county  superintendent  of  schools,  takes  me. 
Into  Cundiyo,  situated  eight  thousand  feet  high  in  the  Sangre 
de  Cr'sto  range,  reached  by  a  difficult  road  down  arroyos  and 
up  over  mountains  until  it  seems  that  we  are  to  climb  Baldy, 
ten  thousand  feet  above  us.  Here  is  a  typical  mountain  com- 
munity, entirely  occupied  by  Spanish-Americans,  a  gentle, 
industrious,  and  intelligent  people,  brown-eyed  and  sun- 
tanned. The  houses  are  flat-roofed,  and  are  plastpred  with 
adobe  of  a  warm,  brown  color  which  conforms  to  the  earth 
around.  Wherever  possible,  space  has  been  cleared  for  gar- 
dens and  little  farms  fed  by  a  stream  of  crystal  water.  In 
the  background  are  the  high  pines.  It  is  the  fall  of  the  year. 
The  crops  have  been  gathered  from  the  mountain  canyons. 
The  men  and  women  work  together.  Corn  is  husked  and 
separated ;  the  blue  for  tortillas  and  atole,  the  white  for  flour. 
Both  will  be  taken  to  the  water  mill  at  Nambe  to  be  ground. 
The  yellow  pumpkins  are  placed  on  the  roofs ;  the  chili,  red- 
der than  any  sunset,  is  hung 
in  strings  from  the  vigas  to 
dry,  and  later  will  be  ground 
into  chili  molido.  Apples  are 
sliced  and  placed  on  boards 
in  the  sun. 

Since  the  road  was  bad, 
the  school  nurse  and  I  left 
my  car  at  Nambe,  the  In- 
dian village,  and  hired  an 
Indian  boy  to  drive  us  in  his 
wagon  to  Cundiyo.  There 
are  so  many  wood  roads,  it 
is  easy  to  lose  the  way,  as 
we  were  to  learn  when  we 
started  back.  Darkness  comes 
upon  us  suddenly  in  the 
high  mountains,  like  a  cur- 
tain lowered  to  cover  our 
eyes  from  too  much  gran- 
deur !  But  we  were  fortunate. 
A  moon  rose  over  the  range, 
shedding  its  white  light  upon 


the  countryside.  A  breeze  stirred  the  pine  trees  that  thev 
might  give  forth  a  fragrance  and  refresh  their  guests  in  the 
canyons, — El  refresco  de  la  noche!  Suddenly  I  heard  a  man 
singing.  I  looked  back  and  noticed  that  he  was  following 
us  on  horseback.  It  was  Teofilo,  one  of  the  school  directors. 

I  asked  him, 

"Teofilo,  where  are  you  going  at  this  hour?" 

"Para  Santa  Fe,  Senora." 

"To  Santa  Fe!  It  is  thirty  miles.  You  will  not  arrive 
there  till  late.  Can  I  attend  to  your  business  for  you?" 

"No,  Senora.    No  tenga  pena."    (Do  not  be  worried.) 

We  drove  on.  Our  Indian  boy  never  saying  a  word ; 
Teofilo  just  keeping  us  in  sight.  The  moon,  as  it  rose, 
gave  us  more  and  more  light.  At  first  the  tall  pines  seemed 
like  sentinels  one  is  afraid  to  approach,  but  gradually  they 
became  more  friendly  and  Teofilo  began  to  sing: 

Alii,  en  un  basque  donde  yo  me  hallo,  solo  se  oye  mi  triste 
penar.  (In  a  forest  where  I  find  myself  alone,  I  hear  my  sad 
thoughts.) 

The  melody  of  it,  the  pathos,  "Solo  se  oye  mi  triste  penar  I" 
The  little  Spanish  community ;  the  mountains ;  the  moon ; 
Teofilo's  voice  breaking  the  great  silence.  La  Hermosura 
de  la  noche!  We  finally  reached  Nambe,  and  as  I  thanked 
and  paid  the  Indian  boy  and  got  into  my  car,  I  noticed 
Teofilo  was  still  following.  He  drew  up  to  the  car  and 
addressed  me. 

"Are  you  all  right,  Dona  Adelina?" 
"Si,  gracias" 

"You  will  not  have  trouble  with  your  car?" 
"I  think  not." 

"Well,  then,  buenos  noches,  y  Dio  la  cuide.  I  shall 
return  to  Cundiyo.  But,  first  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 

mail    this   letter    for   me   in 
Santa  Fe?" 

"But  you  are  not  going 
there  yourself,  then?" 

Teofilo  smiled,  bowed, 
donned  his  hat,  and  rode  off 
into  the  night.  He  had  fol- 
lowed us  for  ten  miles  to 
see  that  we  were  not  lost  in 
the  canyon !  Yes,  these  are 
my  people,  my  friends. 


Not  alone  by  grace  of  her  deft  ministrations  as  county 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Santa  Fe  throughout  ten  years 
can  our  author  speak  of  "My  People"  When  her  mother, 
Dona  Eloisa  Luna  became,  the  bride  of  Don  Manuel  B. 
Otero,  they  united  two  of  the  most  illustrious  families  from 
old  Spain,  whose  holdings  dated  to  1695;  leaders  in  the  life 
of  New  and  Old  Mexico,  judges,  governors,  captains  under 
Cortez,  the  lines  reaching  back  to  noble  houses  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  in  the  i^th  century.  The  snapshot  was  taken  dur- 
ing the  last  Santa  Fe  fiesta. .  The  two  Mexican  musicians 
accompanied  Mrs.  Otero  Warren  in  the  Pasatiempo  Parade. 
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IN  the  little 
had  left— t 


community  we 
-the  teacher  had 
called  the  school  directors 
to  meet  with  me  that  day, 
and  the  children  proceeded 
to  recite  their  lessons.  As  I 
listened  I  was  thinking  how 
to  encourage  them  to  pre- 
serve the  arts,  the  customs, 
and  the  traditions  of  this 
New  Spain  in  an  effort  to 
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save  its  charm,  which  is  its  very  life.  This  is  an  American 
school,  giving  those  little  children  the  same  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  which  is  taught  in  the  Far  West,  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  East.  One  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  Amer- 
ican education  is  to  train  children  for  life.  My  people's  chil- 
dren have  been  working  at  the  side  of  the  father  and  the 
mother  since  they  were  old  enough  to  work — the  boy  at  the 
plow,  herding  the  sheep,  or  in  the  tin  shop;  the  girl  a  prac- 
tical exponent  of  home  economics,  helping  to  keep  the  home 
and  caring  for  the  younger  children.  A  practical  effort, 
theirs,  to  keep  the  child  in  his  surroundings.  The  idea  is 
that  the  son  will  inherit  the  little  farm,  the  sheep,  or  the  tin 
shop.  The  girl  will  become  a  home  maker — the  desire  and 
custom  of  the  Spanish-speaking  women.  I  have  been  lenient 
about  school  attendance  in  the  fall  of  the  year  since  they 
must  bring  their  children  into  the  work  in  order  to  save 
their  crops.  It  is  difficult  to  get  farm  hands,  even  if  they 
could  afford  it  (which  they  cannot),  and  as  their  neighbors 
are  busy  with  their  own  farms,  there  is  no  alternative.  I 
mention  this  in  an  effort  to  get  across  a  vital  point.  While 
I  recognize  the  wonderfully  organized  educational  system  of 
the  United  States,  might  it  not  be  beneficial  to  modify  re- 
quirements and  curricula  in  other  ways? 

If  we  could,  for  example,  in  New  Mexico  include  in 
our  rural  school  curriculum  the  old  arts  such  as  dyeing, 
blanket-weaving,  tin  work,  needle  work,  and  wood-carving, 
employing  experts  in  these  lines  from  the  community,  and 
give  credits  in  the  schools  for  this  work  as  we  do  for  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  we  might  then  perpetuate  some- 
thing of  lasting  educational  value  for  the  people.  Do  you 
ask  why  we  can  not  do  this  now?  Because  a  teacher  who 
has  been  given  her  teacher's  certificate  is  not  usually  expert 
in  these  lines,  and  without  such  a  certificate  our  laws  say 
that  no  one  may  be  paid  for  teach- 
ing. Further,  if  no  credits  are  al- 
lowed for  these  subjects,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  accredit  the  stu- 
dents for  promotion  or  for  gradu- 
ation, according  to  the  educational 
standards  of  the  state.  I  might 
add,  in  passing,  that  we  can  not 
permit  the  children  to  speak 
Spanish  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
teachers  are  instructed  to  keep  the 
children  from  conversing  in  it  on 
the  playground,  thereby  conform- 
ing to  the  national  system  of 
education ! 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  class- 
room where  my  twenty-six  chil- 
dren from  six  to  sixteen  years 
were  gathered.  Having  recited 
their  lessons,  I  asked  them  what 
they  would  like  to  do  next.  They 
wanted  to  sing.  It  was  their  way 
of  expressing  pleasure  at  my  being 
with  them.  ('How  often  since  then 
have  I  longed  to  express  my  joy 
in  a  similar  way!)  "We  want  to 

sing  to  you  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee" — this  to  show  me 
that  they  knew  our  national  songs.  Then  a  little  chap,  with 
eager  brown  eyes,  asked:  "May  we  sing  one  Spanish  song?" 
And  their  voices  rang  out  with  real  feeling  in  the  rhythmical 
music  of  La  Golondrina,  which,  according  to  a  legend  of 


our  people,  was  sung  by  the  king  of  Spain  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  Moorish  siege  of  Granada: 

Tambien  yo  estoy  en  la  region  perdido, 

O,  Cielo  santo,  y  sin  poder  volar. 

(I  also  am  in  this  region  lost, 

O,  blessed  heaven,  and  unable  to  fly.) 

Into  this  song  went  all  the  love  of  our  natives  for  their 
ancestral  land — a  heritage  from  their  Conquistador  forebears. 
As  Gabriela  Mistral  so  beautifully  expresses  it:  "Unacancion 
es  una  respuesta  que  damos  a  la  hermosura  del  mundo." 
(A  song  is  a  response  which  we  give  for  the  beauty  of 
the  world.) 

THE  Spaniards  made  their  first  stand  against  the  Indian 
early  in  the  i6th  century,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
territorial  division,  we  had  practically  reigned  supreme  over 
New  Spain.  With  annexation  to  the  American  republic,  we 
became  a  part  of  e  pluribus  unumf  With  a  people  whose 
traditions  and  customs  had  been  established  for  some  four 
hundred  years,  whose  temperament  is  to  live  and  let  live,  it 
has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order, 
expressed  in  this  instance  in  the  present  educational  system. 
The  appeal  which  I  make  to  my  people  is  this:  that  since 
the  American  Occupation  in  1846,  we  have  been  American 
citizens,  members  of  another  great  nation,  and  it  is  Jo  our 
best  interests  that  we  become  educated  according  to  the 
standards  of  that  nation.  It  has,  for  us,  its  distinct  ad- 
vantages, its  definite  protection. 

Education,  in  its  first  sense,  is  the  "leading  out"  of  knowl- 
edge and  capacities.  It  requires  great  skill  and  a  gift  to  do 
this  without  aggressive  or  hasty  imposition  of  new  and  un- 
familiar ideas.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  those  to 
whom  the  "old  order  changeth."  In  spite  of  the  tremendous 

acreage  of  unsettled  and  uncultl- 
.vated  land,  of  sparse  population, 
New  Mexico  is  advancing  educa- 
tionally. Our  children  are  getting 
their  diplomas  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  Yet  we  are  over- 
looking their  expression  of  beauty 
in  the  native  arts  and  crafts 
which  would  be,  were  these  in- 
corporated into  the  curriculum, 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  cul- 
tural background  of  this  country. 


VIOLA 


Y  visit  to  Chupadero 
me  to  Tesuque,  a  small 
village  about  six  miles  north  of 
Santa  Fe.  Here  I  leave  my  car, 
and  climb  into  Macario  Jimenez' 
wagon.  He  has  placed  a  chair  in 
the  back  for  me  and  over  the  road 
we  go.  We  climb  one  hill  after 
another,  into  one  canyon,  and 
over  a  mountain  to  Chupadero. 
The  schoolhouse  comes  in  sight. 
By  Kenneth  M.  Adams  The  American  flag  is  flying  from 
a  pine  tree  which  has  been  brought 

down  from  the  mountains.  The  bark  and  branches  have 
been  carefully  cut  off,  and  as  carefully  our  great  flag,  on 
a  regulation  pulley,  has  been  raised  to  the  very  top  of  this 
one-time  sentinel  of  the  hills. 

Macario  drives  me  over  another  mountain  pass  to  Rio 
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en  Medio.  On  the  top  of  this  mountain,  which  is  between 
the  two  communities,  are  more  descansos,  silhouetted  against 
the  blue  sky.  These  are  resting  places  where  the  people  stop 
as  they  carry  their  dead  to  the  grave.  As  we  begin  the 
ascent,  I  notice  a  procession  going  over  the  winding  road. 
A  wagon  grinds  its  way  ahead  of  a  group  of  men.  There  are 
no  women.  The  men  are  chanting.  Macario  tells  me  a  young 
girl  from  Chupadero  has  died,  and  they  are  taking  her  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  yard  at  Rio  en  Medio. 
The  bell  tolls  in  accompaniment  to  the 
chanting  of  the  procession.  "Ese  doble  de 
campana,  no  es  por  el  que  se  nftirio,  sino 
para  recordarme  a  mi  que  me  he  de  morir 
manana"  ("That  tolling  of  the  bell  is  not 
for  the  dead,  but  to  remind  me  that  I  may 
die  tomorrow"),  says  Macario  softly  as  he 
watches  them,  with  hat  in  hand.  The  coffin 
was  a  home-made  one,  covered  with  pink 
calico,  a  white  strip  making  a  cross  on  its 
lid.  A  man  is  driving  the  team  sitting  on 
the  box  seat,  while  a  young  man  kneels  at 
the  coffin's  head,  holding  a  cross.  The  rest 
of  the  men,  about  a  dozen  in  all,  walk  bare- 
headed behind  the  wagon.  At  the  top  of  the 
mountain  they  halt  and  a  descanso  cross  is 
erected.  The  procession  winds  on,  taking  the 
high  road.  The  chanting  dies  out  among  the 
trees  as  they  disappear  into  the  mountains. 

After  examining  the  school   at  Rio  en 
Medio,  I  visited  Macario's  home.   His  wife 
embraced  me,  as  is  the  custom  among  my 
people,  and  then  invited  me  to  have  dinner 
which  had  been  especially  prepared  in  my 
honor.   It  was  a  delicious  repast:  Came  en 
arroz,  frijoles  con  chile,  tortillas,  manzands,  secas  hervidas, 
y  cafe.  All  of  which  on  an  American  menu  would  have  ap- 
peared as,  meat  cooked  with  rice,  beans  with  chile,  tortillas 
(which  resemble  American  flap-jacks  but  are  used  as  bread), 

id  stewed  dried  apples.  They  have  a  small  adobe  house  of 
ive  rooms,  with  rag  rugs  on  the  floor,  a  spotless  home.  One 
oom  was  set  aside  as  a  sanctuario,  or  little  chapel,  where 
andles  were  burning  that  day  in  front  of  images  of  the 
aints  and  of  Our  Lord.  The  family  meet  together  every 
vening,  light  the  candles,  and  say  evening  prayers.  A  devout, 
eligious  people  whose  religion  permeates  each  thought  and 
.ction.  As  these  people  watch  the  snow  on  the  Sangre  de 
}risto  range,  they  feel  that  it  is  a  sign  from  Dios  that  there 

1  be  water  in  the  streams  for  their  crops.   "Why  are  we 
Catholics  ?  Because  we  are  Spanish,"  some  of  our  people  say. 

On  the  long  winter  evenings  I  may  see  this  same  family 
itting  in  front  of  an  open  fire-place;  the  father  playing  the 

itar,  the  children  the  flute  or  the  mouth  harp,  and  the 
est  joining  in  with  the  sheer  joy  of  singing: 

Ayl  ay,  ay,  ay  canta  y  no  llores, 

Porque  cantando  se  alegran,  Cielito  Linda,  los  corazones. 

(Sing  and  do  not  weep,  pretty  creature, 

For  singing  makes  the  heart  glad.) 

I  have  schools  in  some  of  the  old  historical  towns.  In  Santa 
I^ruz  de  la  Canada,  for  example,  one  of  the  first  four  missions 
n  the  state,  destroyed  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Indians  against 
panish  rule  in  1680,  and  rebuilt  during  the  reconquest  in 
695.  A  school  in  Glorieta  and  Canoncito,  both  situated  at 
he  entrance  to  Apache  Canyon,  called  the  Front  Door  of  the 
it,  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  leading  from  Missouri  to 
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Santa  Fe.  At  La  Cueva  (the  cave)  ;  at  La  Joya  (the  jewel)  ; 
in  Chimayo,  where  the  famous  old  Sanctuario  is  located — 
a  place  made  famous  by  the  purported  appearance  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

As  I  have  told  you,  my  people  are  a  simple  people.  There 
are  no  complexities  which  harass  us.  We  live — we  love — 
we  die.  We  laugh  in  joy  and  weep  in  sadness.  We  are  super- 
ficial ?  Indeed,  no.  But  there  is  an  acceptance,  a  resignation, 

a  logic,  I  might  say, 
in  our  attitude  toward 
life  and  living.  An 
instance  of  this  last 
occurred  when  I  re- 
cently visited  a  home 
in  Tesuque  where  a 
little  child,  one.  of  my 
school  children,  was 
very  ill.  The  doctor 
and  nurse  'had  re- 
ported a  severe  illness. 
I  went  early  the  next 
morning  to  inquire 
after  the  child,  and 
the  father  met  me  at 
the  door,  not  in  grief, 
but  in  complete  resig- 
nation. I  asked, 

"How  is  jTeresita 
to-day?" 

"Senora,  my  little 
girl  is  well  rjow.  She 
no  longer  suffers.  God 
has  taken  her." 

These     and     their 

kind  then  are  the  Spanish-American  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico who  have  found  peace  and  contentment  in  the  can- 
yons and  the  mountain  tops.  A  vigorous  people  with  a  back- 
ground of  culture,  of  loyalty.  A  sensitive  people  with  high 
ideals,  loving  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  and  fearing  no 
danger.  Whether  it  is  in  defense  of  America  or  war  with 
Spain,  we  respond.  We  are  avowedly  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  shirking  of  our  suffrage  responsibility.  In 
times  of  national  and  state  elections  we  go  eagerly  to  the 
polls,  for  we  love  the  political  game.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
the  trend  of  education  in  New  Mexico?  Is  it  not  a  question 
of  our  gradual  merging,  of  our  assimilation,  into  this  great 
nation,  but  at  the  same  time  of  conserving  our  distinctive  con- 
tribution through  the  preservation  of  the  customs,  traditions, 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Spanish  Southwest? 

The  Spanish  era  is  probably  the  most  colorful  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  wondering,  as  I 
write  this,  if  this  progressive  and  advanced  republic  has  still 
time  and  patience  for  charm? 

An  appreciation  of  this  charm  in  shown  by  the  large  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Anglos  who  have  come  to  New  Mexico 
to  live  and  who  have  learned  to  love  it.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  an  Anglo  who  does  not  feel  that  unless  he  takes  this  country 
and  the  people  to  his  heart — loving  it,  scars  and  all — that  he 
is  every  happy  among  us.  The  moment  he  begins  to  resent 
any  aspect  of  his  life,  we  still  remain  foreign  to  him. 

El  sol  va  bajando  sobre  mi  patria,  pero  ningun  dia  muere 
sin  el  mejor  entendimiento  de  mi  gente.  (The  sun  is  setting 
over  my  country,  but  no  day  dies  without  a  better  under- 
standing of  my  people.) 


By  B.  ].  O.  Nordfeldt 
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New  Mexico 

By  D.  H.  LAWRENCE 


UPERFICIALLY,  the  world  has  become 
small  and  known.  Poor  little  globe  of  earth, 
the  tourist  trots  around  you  as  easily  as  they 
trot  round  the  Bois  or  round  Central  Park. 
There  is  no  mystery  left,  we've  been  there, 
we've  seen  it,  we  know  all  about  it.  We've 
done  the  globe,  and  the  globe  is  done. 

This  is  quite  true,  superficially.  On  the  superficies,  hori- 
zontally, we've  been  everywhere,  and  done  everything,  we 
know  all  about  it.  Yet  the  more  we  know,  superficially, 
the  less  we  penetrate,  vertically.  It's  all  very  well  skimming 
across  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  saying  you  know  all 
about  the  sea.  There  still  remain  the  terrifying  under-deeps, 
of  which  we  have  utterly  no  experience. 

The  same  is  true  of  land  travel.  We  skim  along,  we  get 
there,  we  see  it  all,  we've  done  it  all.  And,  as  a  rule,  we 
never  once  go  through  the  curious  film  which  railroads,  ships, 
motor-cars  and  hotels  stretch  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
earth.  Pekin  is  just  the  same  as  New  York,  with  a  few 
different  things  to  look  at;  rather  more  Chinese  about,  etc. 
Poor  creatures  that  we  are,  we  crave  for  experience,  yet 
we  are  like  flies  that  crawl  on  the  pure  and  transparent 
mucous-paper  in  which  the  world,  like  a  bon-bon,  is  wrapped 
so  carefully  that  we  can  never  get  at  it,  though  we  see  it 
there  all  the  time  as  we  move  about  it,  apparently  in  contact, 
yet  actually  as  far  removed  as  if  it  were  the  moon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  great-grandfathers,  who  never 
went  anywhere,  in  actuality  had  more  experience  of  the 
world  than  we  have,  who  have  seen  everything.  When  they 
listened  to  a  lecture  with  lantern-slides,  they  really  held 
their  breath  before  the  unknown,  as  they  sat  in  the  village 
school-room.  We,  bowling  along  in  a  rickshaw  in  Ceylon, 
say  to  ourselves:  It's  very  much  what  you'd  expect:  we 
really  know  it  all. 

We  are  mistaken.  The  know-it-all  state  of  mind  is  just 
the  result  of  being  outside  the  mucous-paper  wrapping  of 
civilization.  Underneath  is  everything  we  don't  know  and 
are  afraid  of  knowing. 

I  realized  this  with  shattering  force  when  I  went  to  New 
Mexico.  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  United  States,  part  of  the 

U.  S.  A.    New  Mexico,  the     

picturesque  reservation  and 
playground  of  the  Eastern 
States,  very  romantic,  old 
Spanish,  Red  Indian,  desert- 
mesas,  pueblos,  cow-boys, 
penitentes,  all  that  film-stuff. 
Very  nice,  the  great  South- 
west ;  put  on  a  sombrero  and 
knot  a  red  kerchief  round 
your  neck,  to  go  out  in  the 
great  free  spaces! 

That  is  New  Mexico 
wrapped  in  the  absolutely 
hygienic  and  shiny  mucous- 
paper  of  our  trite  civilization. 


Back  of  desert,  the  mountain;  back  of  Amer- 
ican and  Spaniard,  the  Indian  and  the  elemental 
life  of  his  cosmos;  "mountain-life,  cloud-life, 
thunder-life,  air-life,  earth-life,  sun-life." — It 
remained  for  Lawrence  to  experience  religion 
in  New  Mexico;  it  liberated  him  from  the  "era 
of  materialism  and  mechanical  developments." 
And  this  article,  written  by  the  novelist  for 
Survey  Graphic  shortly  before  his  death,  carries 
his  critique  of  modern  civilization  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  Indians  of  our  Southwest  and 
confronts  native  cultures  re-emerging  below  the 
Rio  Grande. 
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That  is  the  New  Mexico  known  to  most  of  the  Americans 
who  know  all  about  it.  But  break  through  the  shiny  steril- 
ized wrapping,  and  actually  touch  the  country,  and  you  will 
never  be  the  same  again. 

I  think  New  Mexico  was  the  greatest  experience  from  the 
outside  world  that  I  have  ever  had.  It  certainly  changed 
me  for  ever.  Curious  as  it  may  sound,  it  was  New  Mexico 
that  liberated  me  from  the  present  era  of  civilization,  the 
great  era  of  material  and  mechanical  development.  Months 
spent  in  holy  Kandy,  in  Ceylon,  the  holy  of  holies  of  southern 
Buddhism,  had  not  touched  the  great  psyche  of  materialism 
and  idealism  which  dominated  me.  And  years,  even,  in  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  Sicily,  right  among  the  old  Greek  pagan- 
ism that  still  lives  there,  had  not  shattered  the  essential 
Christianity  on  which  my  character  was  established.  Australia 
was  a  sort  of  dream  or  trance,  like  being  under  a  spell,  the 
self  remaining  unchanged,  so  long  as  the  trance  did  not  last 
too  long.  Tahiti,  in  a  mere  glimpse,  repelled  me ;  and  so  did 
California,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks.  There  seemed  a 
strange  brutality  in  the  spirit  of  the  western  coast,  and  I 
felt:  Oh,  let  me  get  away! 

BUT  the  moment  I  saw  the  brilliant,  proud  morning 
shine  high  up  over  the  deserts  of  Santa  Fe,  something 
stood  still  in  my  soul,  and  I  started  to  attend.  There  was  a 
certain  magnificence  in  the  high-up  day,  a  certain  eagle-like 
royalty,  so  different  from  the  equally  pure,  equally  pristine 
and  lovely  morning  of  Australia,  which  is  so  soft,  so  utterly 
pure  in  its  softness,  and  betrayed  by  green  parrots  flying. 
But  in  the  lovely  morning  of  Australia  one  went  into  a 
dream.  In  the  magnificent  fierce  morning  of  New  Mexico 
one  sprang  awake,  a  new  part  of  the  soul  woke  up  suddenly, 
and  the  old  world  gave  way  to  a  new. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  beauty  in  the  world,  thank  God, 
though  ugliness  is  homogeneous.  How  lovely  is  Sicily,  with 
Calabria  across  the  sea  like  an  opal,  and  Etna  with  her  snow 
in  a  world  above  and  beyond !  How  lovely  is  Tuscany,  with 
little  red  tulips  wild  among  the  corn ;  or  bluebells  at  dusk 
in  England,  or  mimosa  in  clouds  of  pure  yellow  among  the 
grey-green  dun  foliage  of  Australia,  under  a  soft,  blue,  un- 

breathed    sky!      But    for    a 

greatness  of  beauty  I  have 
never  experienced  anything 
like  New  Mexico.  All  those 
mornings  when  I  went  with 
a  hoe  along  the  ditch  to  the 
canyon,  at  the  ranch,  and 
stood,  in  the  fierce,  proud 
silence  of  the  Rockies,  or 
their  foot-hills,  to  look  far 
over  the  desert  to  the  blue 
mountains  away  in  Arizona, 
blue  as  chalcedony,  with  the 
sage-brush  desert  sweeping 
grey-blue  in  between,  dotted 
with  tiny  cube-crystals  of 
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houses:  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  lofty,  indomitable  desert, 
sweeping  round  to  the  ponderous  Sangre  de  Cristo  Moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  coming  up  flush  at  the  pine-dotted 
foot-hills  of  the  Rockies!  What  splendor!  Only  the  tawny 
eagle  could  really  sail  out  into  the  splendor  of  it  all.  Leo 
Stein  once  wrote  to  me:  "It  is  the  most  aesthetically-satis- 
fying landscape  I  know."  —  To  me  it  was  much  more  than 
that.  It  had  a  splendid,  silent  terror,  and  a  vast,  far-and- 
wide  magnificence  which  made  it  way  beyond  mere  aesthetic 
appreciation.  Never  is  the  light  more  pure  and  overweening 
than  there,  arching  with  a  royalty  almost  cruel  over  the 
hollow,  uptilted  world.  For  it  is  curious  that  the  land  which 
has  produced  modern  political  democracy  at  its  highest  pitch 
should  give  one  the  greatest  sense  of  overweening,  terrible 
proudness  and  mercilessness  :  but  so  beautiful,  God!  so 
beautiful!  Those  that  have  spent  morning  after  morning 
alone  there  pitched  among  the  pines  above  the  great  proud 
world  of  desert  will  know,  almost  unbearably,  how  beautiful 
it  is,  how  clear  and  unquestioned  is  the  might  of  the  day. 
Just  day  itself  is  tremendous  there.  It  is  so  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  Aztecs  gave  hearts  of  men  to  the  sun.  For  the 
sun  is  not  merely  hot  or  scorching,  not  at  all.  It  is  of  a 
brilliant  and  unchallengeable  purity  and  haughty  serenity 
which  would  make  one  sacrifice  the  heart  to  it.  Ah,  yes,  in 
New  Mexico  the  heart  is  sacrificed  to  the  sun,  and  the  human 
being  is  left  stark,  heartless,  but  undauntedly  religious. 


A*JD  that  was  the  second  revelation  out  there.  I  had 
looked  over  all  the  world  for  something  that  would 
strike  me  as  religious.  The  simple  piety  of  some  English 
people,  the  semi-pagan  mystery  of  some  Catholics  in  southern 
Italy,  the  intensity  of  some  Bavarian  peasants,  the  semi- 
ecstasy  of  Buddhists  or  Brahmins:  all  this  had  seemed  re- 
ligious all  right,  as  far  as  the  parties  concerned  were  in- 
volved, but  it  didn't  involve  me.  I  looked  on  at  their  re- 
ligiousness from  the  outside.  For  it  is  still  harder  to  feel 
religion  at  will,  than  to  love  it  at  will. 

I  had  seen  what  I  felt  was  a  hint  of  wild  religion  in  the 
so-called  devil  dances  of  a  group  of  naked  villagers  from  the 
far-remote  jungle  in  Ceylon,  dancing  at  midnight  under  the 
torches,  glittering  wet  with  sweat  on  their  dark  bodies  as 
if  they  had  been  gilded,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pera-hera 
in  Kandy,  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  the  utter  dark 
absorption  of  these  naked  men,  as  they  danced  with  their 
knees  wide  apart,  suddenly  affected  me  with  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion, I  felt  religion  for  a  moment.  For  religion  is  an  ex- 
perience, an  uncontrollable,  sensual  experience  even  more 
so  than  love  :  I  use  sensual  to  mean  an  experience  deep  down 
in  the  senses,  inexplicable  and  inscrutable. 

But  this  experience  was  fleeting,  gone  in  the  curious  tur- 
moil of  the  Pera-hera,  and  I  had  no  permanent  feeling  of 
religion  till  I  came  to  New  Mexico  and  penetrated  into  the 
old  human  race-experience  there.  It  is  curious  that  it 
should  be  in  America,  of  all  places,  that  a  European  should 
really  experience  religion,  after  touching  the  old  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  East.  It  is  curious  that  one  should  get 
a  sense  of  living  religion  from  the  Red  Indians,  having 
failed  to  get  it  from  Hindus  or  Sicilian  Catholics  or 
Cinghalese. 

Let  me  make  a  reservation.  I  don't  stand  up  to  praise 
the  Red  Indian  as  he  reveals  himself  in  contact  with  white 
civilization.  From  that  angle,  I  am  forced  to  admit  he  may 
be  thoroughly  objectionable.  Even  my  small  experience 
knows  it.  But  also  I  know  he  may  be  thoroughly  nice,  even 


in  his  dealings  with  white  men.  It's  a  question  of  individuals, 
a  good  deal,  on  both  sides. 

But  in  this  article  I  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  everyday 
or  superficial  aspect  of  New  Mexico,  outside  the  mucous- 
paper  wrapping.  I  want  to  go  beneath  the  surface.  And 
therefore  the  American  Indian  in  his  behavior  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  doesn't  really  concern  me.  What  concerns  me 
is  what  he  is,  or  what  he  seems  to  me  to  be,  in  his  ancient, 
ancient  race-self  and  religious  self. 

For  the  Red  Indian  seems  to  me  much  older  than  Greeks 
or  Hindus  or  any  European  or  even  Egyptians.  The  Red 
Indian,  as  a  civilized  and  truly  religious  man,  civilized  be- 
yond tabu  and  totem,  as  he  is  in  the  south,  is  religious  in 
perhaps  the  oldest  sense,  and  deepest,  of  the  world.  That  is  to 
say,  he  is  a  remnant  of  the  most  deeply  religious  race  still 
living.  So  it  seems  to  me. 

But  again  let  me  protect  myself.  The  Indian  who  sells 
you  baskets  on  Albuquerque  station  or  who  slinks  around 
Taos  plaza  may  be  an  utter  waster  and  an  indescribably  low 
dog.  Personally,  he  may  be  even  less  religious  than  a  New 
York  sneak-thief.  He  may  have  broken  with  his  tribe,  or 
his  tribe  itself  may  have  collapsed  finally  from  its  old  re- 
ligious integrity,  and  ceased,  really,  to  exist.  Then  he  is  only 
fit  for  rapid  absorption  into  white  civilization,  which  must 
make  the  best  of  him. 

But  while  a  tribe  retains  its  religion  and  keeps  up  its 
religious  practices,  and  while  any  member  of  the  tribe  shares 
in  those  practices,  then  there  is  a  tribal  integrity  and  a  living 
tradition  going  back  far  beyond  the  birth  of  Christ,  beyond 
the  pyramids,  beyond  Moses.  A  vast  old  religion  which  once 
swayed  the  earth  lingers  in  unbroken  practice  there  in  New 
Mexico,  older,  perhaps,  than  anything  in  the  world  save 
Australian  aboriginal  tabu  and  totem,  and  that  is  not  yet 
religion. 

You  can  feel  it,  the  atmosphere  of  it,  around  the  pueblos. 
Not,  of  course,  when  the  place  is  crowded  with  sight-seers 
and  motor-cars.  But  go  to  Taos  pueblo  on  some  brilliant 
snowy  morning,  and  see  the  white  figures  on  the  roof:  or 
come  riding  through  at  dusk  on  some  windy  evening,  when 
the  black  skirts  of  the  silent  women  blow  around  the  white 
wide  boots,  and  you  will  feel  the  old,  old  root  of  human 
consciousness  still  reaching  down  to  depths  we  know  nothing 
of :  and  of  which,  only  too  often,  we  are  jealous.  It  seems 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  pueblos  are  uprooted. 

BUT  never  shall  I  forget  watching  the  dancers,  the  men 
with  the  fox-skin  swaying  down  from  their  buttocks,  file 
out  at  San  Geronimo,  and  the  women  with  seed-rattles  fol- 
lowing. The  long,  streaming,  glistening  black  hair  of  the 
men.  Even  in  ancient  Crete  long  hair  was  sacred  in  a  man, 
as  it  is  still  in  the  Indians.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  utter 
absorption  of  the  dance,  so  quiet,  so  steadily,  timelessly 
rhythmic,  and  silent,  with  the  ceaseless  down-tread,  always 
to  the  earth's  center,  the  very  reverse  of  the  upflow  of 
Dionysiac  or  Christian  ecstasy.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  deep 
singing  of  the  men  at  the  drum,  swelling  and  sinking,  the 
deepest  sound  I  have  heard  in  all  my  life,  deeper  than 
thunder,  deeper  than  the  sound  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  deeper 
than  the  roar  of  a  deep  waterfall:  the  wonderful  deep 
sound  of  men  calling  to  the  unspeakable  depths. 

Never  shall  I  forget  coming  into  the  little  pueblo  of  San 

Felipe  one  sunny  morning   in   spring,   unexpectedly,   when 

bloom  was  on  the  trees  in  the  perfect  little  pueblo  more  old, 

•  more  utterly  peaceful  and   idyllic   than   anything  in   Theo- 
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critus,  and  seeing  a  little  casual  dance.  Not  impressive  as 
a  spectacle,  only,  to  me,  profoundly  moving,  because  of  the 
truly  terrifying  religious  absorption  of  it. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  Christmas  dances  at  Taos,  twi- 
t,   snow,    the   darkness   coming   over   the   great    wintry 
untains  and  the  lonely  pueblo,  then  suddenly,  again,  like 
k  calling  dark,  the   deep   Indian  cluster-singing  around 
drum,   wild   and  awful,  suddenly   rousing   on   the  lost 
as  the  procession  starts.    And  then  the  bonfires  leaping 
denly  in  pure  spurts  of  high  flame,  columns  of  sudden 
ic  forming  an  alley  for  the  procession. 

NEVER  shall  I  forget  the  khiva  of  birch-trees,  away  in 
the  Apache  country,  in  Arizona  this  time,  the  teepees 
and  flickering  fires,  the  neighing  of  horses  unseen  under  the 
huge  dark  night,  and  the  Apaches  all  abroad,  in  their  silent 
moccasined  feet:  and  in  the  khiva,  beyond  a  little  fire,  the 
old  man  reciting,  reciting  in  the  unknown  Apache  speech, 
in  the  strange  wild  Indian  voice  that  re-echoes  away  back  to 
before  the  Flood,  reciting  apparently  the  traditions  and 
legends  of  the  tribe,  going  on  and  on,  while  the  young  men, 
ic  braves  of  today,  wandered  in,  listened,  and  wandered 

•ay  again,  overcome  with  the  power  and  majesty  of  that 
rly  old  tribal  voice,  yet  uneasy  with  their  half-adherence 

the  modern  civilization,  the  two  things  in  contact.  And 
one  of  these  braves  shoved  his  face  under  my  hat,  in  the 
night,  and  stared  with  his  glittering  eyes  close  to  mine.  He'd 
have  killed  me  then  and  there,  had  he  dared.  He  didn't  dare : 
and  I  knew  it:  and  he  knew  it. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  Indian  races,  when  the  young 
men,  even  the  boys,  run  naked,  smeared  with  white  earth 
and  stuck  with  bits  of  eagle  fluff  for  the  swiftness  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  old  men  brush  them  with  eagle  feathers, 
to  give  them  power.  And  they  run  in  the  strange  hurling 
fashion  of  the  primitive  world,  hurled  forward,  not  making 
speed  deliberately.  And  the  race  is  not  for  victory.  It  is  not 
a  contest.  There  is  no  competition.  It  is  a  great  cumulative 
effort.  The  tribe  this  day  is  adding  up  its  male  energy  and 
exerting  to  the  utmost:  for  what?  To  get  power,  to  get 
strength:  to  come,  by  sheer  cumulative,  hurling  effort  of  the 
bodies  of  men,  into  contact  with  the  great  cosmic  source  of 
vitality  which  gives  strength,  power,  energy  to  the  men  who 
can  grasp  it,  energy  for  the  year  of  attainment. 

It  was  a  vast  old  religion,  greater  than  anything  we  know: 
more  darkly  and  nakedly  religious.  There  is  no  God,  no 
conception  of  a  god.  All  is  god.  But  it  is  not  the  pantheism 
we  are  accustomed  to,  which  expresses  itself  as  "God  is 
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everywhere,  god  is  in  everything."  In  the  oldest  religion, 
everything  was  alive,  not  supernaturally  but  naturally  alive. 
There  were  only  deeper  and  deeper  streams  of  life,  vibrations 
of  life  more  and  more  vast.  So  rocks  were  alive,  but  a 
mountain  had  a  deeper,  vaster  life  than  a  rock,  and  it  was 
much  harder  for  a  man  to  bring  his  spirit,  or  his  energy,  into 
contact  with  the  life  of  the  mountain,  and  so  draw  strength 
from  the  mountain,  as  from  a  great  standing  well  of  life, 
than  it  was  to  come  into  contact  with  the  rock.  And  he  had 
to  put  forth  a  greater  religious  effort.  For  the  whole  life- 
effort  of  man  was  to  get  his  life  into  direct  contact  with  the 
elemental  life  of  the  cosmos,  mountain-life,  cloud-life, 
thunder-life,  air-life,  earth-life,  sun-life.  To  come  into  imme- 
diate felt  contact,  and  so  derive  energy,  power,  and  a  dark 
sort  of  joy.  This  effort  into  sheer  naked  contact,  without 
an  intermediary  or  mediator,  is  the  real  meaning  of  religion. 
And  at  the  sacred  races  the  runners  hurled  themselves  in  a 
terrible  cumulative  effort,  through  the  air,  to  come  at  last 
into  naked  contact  with  the  very  life  of  the  air,  which  is  the 
life  of  the  clouds,  and  so  of  the  rain. 

It  was  a  vast  and  pure  religion,  without  idols  or  images, 
even  mental  ones.  It  is  the  oldest  religion,  a  cosmic  religion 
the  same  for  all  peoples,  not  broken  up  into  specific  gods  or 
saviours  or  systems.  It  is  the  religion  which  precedes  the  god- 
concept,  and  is  therefore  greater  and  deeper  than  any  god- 
religion. 

And  it  lingers  still,  for  a  little  while,  in  New  Mexico: 
but  long  enough  to  have  been  a  revelation  to  me.  And  the 
Indian,  however  objectionable  he  may  be  on  occasion,  has 
still  some  of  the  strange  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  religion 
that  brought  him  forth  and  is  now  shedding  him  away  into 
oblivion.  When  Trinidad,  the  Indian  boy,  and  I  planted 
corn  at  the  ranch,  my  soul  paused  to  see  his  brown  hands 
softly  moving  the  earth  over  the  maize  in  pure  ritual.  He 
was  back  in  his  old  religious  self,  and  the  ages  stood  still. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself  with  the 
horses.  Horses  were  never  part  of  the  Indian's  religious  life, 
never  would  be.  He  hasn't  a  tithe  of  the  feeling  for  them  he 
has  for  a  bear,  for  example.  So  horses  don't  like  Indians. 

But  there  it  is:  the  newest  democracy  ousting  the  oldest 
religion !  And  once  the  oldest  religion  is  ousted,  one  feels  the 
democracy  and  all  its  paraphernalia  will  collapse,  and  the 
oldest  religion,  which  comes  down  to  us  from  man's  pre-war 
days,  will  start  again.  The  sky-scraper  will  scatter  on  the 
winds  like  thistledown,  and  the  genuine  America,  the 
America  of  New  Mexico,  will  start  on  its  course  again. 
This  is  an  interregnum. 
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Spanish  Colonial  Arts 


By  FRANK  APPLEGATE 


'PANISH  Colonists  in  New  Mexico,  com- 
pared with  the  English  settlers  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  were  removed  from  their  sources  of 
supply  by  six  months  of  horseback  travel  in 
addition  to  the  sea  voyage.  They  brought 
nothing  with  them  into  the  Rio  Grande  val- 
ley that  could  not  be  carried  in  the  square  saddlebags,  called 
cayaxes,  or  in  the  crude,  solid  wheeled  carretas  drawn  by 
oxen.  Even  in  the  best  colonial  times,  a  year  was  required 
for  the  official  supply  train  to  make  a  round  trip  from  Mex- 
ico to  Santa  Fe.  The  result  was  that  the  things  the  colon- 
ists made  for  themselves  became,  as  time  went  on,  actually 
more  primitive  in  form,  being  largely  influenced  by  limita- 
tions of  tools  and  materials  and  by  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
Indians  among  whom  they  settled.  Many  of  the  articles 
used  about  their  houses  and  their  furniture  were  re-created 
from  memories  of  those  things  that  they  had  left  behind  them. 
Whatever  is  reminiscent  of  Spanish  arts  and  crafts  found 
among  them  is  of  early  Spanish  art  of  the  i6th  century. 

Thrown  as  the  Spanish  colonials  were  on  the  rather  scant 
resources  of  the  country,  they  were  compelled  to  adapt  a  new 
technique  in  using  what  materials  they  found  there ;  and  they 
had  to  thank  the  Pueblo  Indians  for  much,  for  these  Indians 
had  been  using  these  materials  for  centuries.  From  the  In- 
dians they  took  over  the  materials  and  technique  of  building 
their  houses,  adapting  the  pattern  to  their  own  less  communal 
habit  of  living.  The  very  wealthy  could  draw  on  Old  Mexico 
and  even  Europe  for  some  luxuries;  could  have  the  beams 
of  his  house  elaborately  decorated  and  the  ends  of  them  sup- 
ported on  carved  corbels.  Spindles,  probably  due  to  Moorish 
influence  on  Spanish  arts,  were  used  in  furniture,  doors,  bal- 
cony and  porch  railings  and  for  window  bars.  Earthen 
floors  were  covered  with  native  woven  carpets  and  the  rich 
man  could  fill  his  house  with  the  best  furnishings  that  the 
local  craftsmen  could  turn  out. 

The  most  numerous  of  still  existing  pieces  of  Spanish 
Colonial  furniture  in  New  Mexico  are  the  chests,  which 
ranged  in  size  from  the  tiny  cahitas  used  for  holding  small  arti- 
cles to  the  huge  food  storage 
chests  which  were  often  from 
six  to  eight  feet  long  and 
several  feet  deep.  This  larger 
type  was  used  to  hold  the  best 
of  the  family  clothing,  and 
one  of  them  sometimes  held 
locked  within  it  an  image  of 
San  Antonio  during  the  time 


with  interlacing  thongs  and  bright  Spanish  flannel  used 
as  a  background.  The  tops,  sides,  ends  and  bottoms  of 
the  wooden  ones  were  usually  made  from  a  single  board 
width,  with  all  the  edges  carefully  dovetailed  and  fastened 
together  with  wooden  nails.  Ornamental  locks  and  hinges 
were  produced  by  the  local  blacksmith.  Most  of  these  chests 
were  decorated  with  a  carved  design  or  they  were  painted 
with  gaily  colored  pictures  of  garden  scenes,  bull  fights,  gen- 
tlemen in  white  trousers,  holding  large  crowned  hats,  bow- 
ing to  ladies  in  hoop  skirts,  soldiers  on  horseback,  people  in 
boats  and  many  other  fantastic  scenes,  framed  with  borders 
of  exotic  looking  flowers.  This  type  usually  passed  from 
generation  to  generation  as  wedding  chests. 

Furniture-making  practically  ceased  with  the  influx  of 
Americans  who  brought  in  cheap  and  ugly  machine-made 
articles.  The  early  comers  among  them  showed  a  vast  in- 
tolerance and  contempt  for  everything  Spanish  Colonial  and 
to  a  great  extent  imparted  this  attitude  to  the  natives.  It 
is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  there  has  begun  a 
renaissance.  Americans  have  come  belatedly  to  see  how  fit- 
tin-:  and  comfortable  the  Spanish-colonial  type  of  house  is  in 
its  environment  and  climate  and  how  well  Spanish-colonial 
arts  and  crafts  go  with  the  architecture. 

Weaving  has  always  been  the  most  important  handcraft 
of  the  Spanish  Colonials  in  New  Mexico,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  had  so  declined  and  was  so  poor 
in  quality  and  so  coarse  that  much  of  the  wool  clip  was  sent 
to  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  by  the  yearly  caravans  to  be  traded 
for  Mexican  goods,  including  blankets  of  Mexican  weave. 
To  avoid  this  disadvantageous  exchange  and  to  try  and  re- 
vive the  industry  the  governor,  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, engaged  two  expert  weavers  of  Old  Mexico  to  come  to 
Santa  Fe  and  instruct  the  New  Mexican  colonists  in  spin- 
ning, dyeing  and  weaving.  These  arts  were  carried  on 
throughout  the  colony,  but  gradually  the  community  of 
Chimayo,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  became  the 
most  famous  center  for  weaving.  From  1800  to  1850  Span- 
ish Colonials  employed  many  Navajo  Indian  women  either  as 

slaves  or  at  living  wages  to 


spin  and  weave  blankets  for 

.  .      them.    These  women  became 

A   painter   of   distinction   and   a  recognized     in  this  way  very  proficient 


authority  on  ceramics,  Frank  Applegate  made 
himself,  during  his  New  Mexico  years,  master 
of  the  native  arts.  Closely  associated  with  Mary 
Austin  in  the  Society  for  the  Revival  of  Spanish 
Colonial  Arts  in  New  Mexico,  he  had  been  in- 
that  a  member  of  the  family  3trumental  in  having  these  arts  reinstated  in  the 
might  be  absent  on  a  jour-  vocationai  training  schools  of  the  state,  in  estab- 
ney,  as  a  hostage  agamst  the  ^ .  siandards  Qf  technique  and  clarifying  the 
safe  return  of  *kr.  ^.  .  f  h  His  recent  death,  since 

These  chests  were  generally     r  .  > 

made  of  the  native  pine  al-     this  article  was  written,  is  an  incalculable  loss 
though  a  few  were  made  of     Sehor  Frank, as  he  was  called,  is  deeply  mourned 
native  tanned  buffalo  leather  by  the  people  among  whom  he  worked. 
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and  carried  the  art  back  to 
the  tribe  so  that  ever  since 
these  Indians  have  been 
famous  for  their  weaving. 
Blanket  weaving  is  still 
carried  on  very  extensively 
by  the  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  colonists  and  many 
thousands  of  these  blankets 
find  a  ready  market  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
Chimayo  is  still  the  center 
so  that  all  native  New  Mex- 
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ican  blankets  whether  made  in  Chimayo  or  not  take  their 
name  from  that  community. 

Much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Chimayo  weavers,  a 
blanket  dealer  in  Santa  Fe  has  within  the  past  few  years 
brought  in  blanket  weavers  from  Mexico  and  employs  them 
at  low  wages  to  imitate  Chimayo  blankets.  These  immi- 
grants are  used  to  a  low  scale  of  living  and  the  Chimayo 
weavers  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  them. 

The  Spaniards  learned  the  art  of  using  fine  vegetable 
dyes  in  the  new  country,  for  when  the  Spanish  colonists 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  they  found  the  Pueblo 
Indians  using  blankets  and  clothing  made  of  native  cotton 
and  other  vegetable  fibers  and  using  these  natural  dyes  to 
color  the  designs  on  their  blankets,  ceremonial  garments, 
leather,  baskets  and  other  objects. 

f 

THE  fine  arts  reached  their  highest  development  among 
the  Spanish  Colonials  of  New  Mexico  in  religious  paint- 
ing and  carving  in  wood.  This  was  natural  for  religion  was 
the  greatest  emotional  outlet  of  the  people  at  that  time. 
Their  religion,  however,  was  not  entirely  a  concern  for  im- 
mortality. They  felt  the  need  of  such  help  in  getting 
through  the  daily  trials  of  this  life  and  they  believed  with 
implicit  faith  that  for  every  need  and  in  every  emergency 

ire  was  a  saint  that  could  be  invoked  for  aid.  For  pray- 
to  be  efficacious,  they  required  an  image  of  the  particular 
it  that  had  power  over  the  situation  in  which  they  sought 
It  was  proper  to  appeal  to  Saint  Job  in  case  one  was 
ered  with  boils,  yet  he  could  be  of  no  assistance  if  the 
n  crop  were  doing  badly.  In  that  case  only  San  Ysidro, 
the  farmers'  saint,  could  be  of  assistance.  As  result  repre- 
sentations of  about  one  hundred  different  saints  are  to  be 
found  in  the  churches,  missions,  chapels,  penitente  morados 
and  homes  in  New  Mexico.  This  called  for  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  most  important  of  them  in  each  place  of  worship, 
and  every  family  possessed  as  many  as  they  could  afford.  In 
filling  the  need  for  this  multitude  of  saints  the  artists  of  the 
time  were  employed  in  painting  and  carving  their  images, 
episodes  in  their  lives  or  the  manner  of  their  martyrdom. 
These  artists  were  known  locally  as  santeros  and  their  paint- 
ings and  carvings  as  santos.  There  were  about  twenty  of 
them  whose  styles  or  techniques  were  so  distinctive  that  their 
work,  wherever  encountered,  is  easily  recognized.  Some  of 
the  best  known  also  painted  altars  and  reredos. 

These  artists  had  no  access  to  canvas  or  oils  in  devising 
the  paintings  which  were  known  as  santo  retablos.  For  a 
background  they  split  panels  from  sections  of  smooth  grained 
pine  logs,  for  there  were  no  sawmills  in  the  colony  for  saw- 
ing boards.  The  panels  they  adzed  by  hand.  One  side  of 
a  panel  was  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  calcined  gypsum 
mixed  with  glue  and  water. 
This  made,  when  dry,  a 
smooth  white  surface.  For 
paints  the  same  Indian  dyes 
were  used  that  were  em- 
ployed for  coloring  the 
wools  in  blanket  weaving 
and  gave  very  much  the 
same  effect  as  fresco  paint- 
ing. When  a  painting  was 

finished  it  was  given  a  protective  coating  of  light  varnish  made 
by  dissolving  pinon  pine  gum  in  spirits  made  from  maize. 
The  statues  or  santo  bultos  were  usually  carved  from  the 
ts  of  cottonwood   trees  which   were   easilv  worked   and 


these  were  then  covered  with  the  gypsum  and  glue  prep- 
aration and  colored  in  the  same  manner  as  the  santos  retablos. 
To  a  large  extent  these  santos  are  portraits  of  Colonials. 
A  neighbor  of  the  artist  plowing  in  his  field  became  San 
Ysidro,  the  farmers'  saint,  while  the  belle  of  the  community 
was  represented  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Thus  the  saints 
were  created  in  the  images  of  the  people  themselves  and  were 
therefore  quite  satisfying.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Amer- 
icans and  more  sophisticated  European  priests,  the  making  of 
these  santos  ceased  and  gaudily  colored  prints  and  unpleasant 
plaster  casts  began  to  take  their  places.  It  was  explained  to 
the  natives  by  these  later-comers  that  saints  are  blond  and 
not  dark  complexioned  like  themselves,  that  none  of  the 
saints  had  worn  the  costumes  of  Spanish  Colonials  nor  had  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  donned  the  hoop  style  dress  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain. 

In  all  the  Spanish  -  New  Mexican  arts,  the  further  the 
workers  got  from  Spain,  the  more  their  work  showed  the 
influence  of  the  Indian  blood  which  entered  into  practically 
all  except  a  few  of  the  more  aristocratic  families  of  the  col- 
ony. Native  birds  and  animals  played  a  large  part  in  de- 
sign. The  Spanish  lion  lost  his  mane  and  acquired  a  long 
curving  tail  similar  to  the  puma,  the  wild  lion  of  New 
Mexico.  Patterns  of  fine  needlework  such  as  the  women  em- 
broidered on  sheets  of  native  cotton  cloth,  with  the  ends  of 
blanket  yarns,  gradually  began  to  resemble  less  the  elaborate 
scrolls  of  the  priest's  vestments  and  were  worked  directly 
from  motives  of  everyday  life.  One  of  the  favorite  designs 
called  Adam  and  Eva,  done  in  the  later  period,  would  con- 
vince anyone  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  in  New  Mexico. 

Many  articles  made  of  tin,  such  as  picture  frames,  small 
boxes  and  candlesticks,  plainly  drew  their  designs  from  In- 
dian sources,  especially  from  the  hammered  gold  work  of  the 
Aztecs.  As  the  Spanish  designs  were  lost  to  memory  and 
the  proportion  of  Indian  blood  increased,  the  workers  showed 
extraordinary  fertility  of  invention,  and  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  persuade  one  of  them  today  to  copy  an  old  piece 
exactly  as  it  is  given  to  him.  He  can  never  understand  why 
he  must  not  make  alterations  more  to  his  own  mind.  Nor  will 
a  native  craftsman  make  any  two  pieces  exactly  alike.  He 
marvels  at  the  Americano  who  wants  them  so. 

THEY  all  of  them  take  great  delight  in  their  work.  And 
it  is  pathetic  to  see  the  renewal  of  happiness  and  self- 
respect  in  the  older  workers  on  finding  their  handicrafts,  so 
long  despised,  welcomed  and  appreciated.  Both  Celso  Gal- 
legos  and  Jose  Dolores  Lopez,  our  most  popular  wood  carv- 
ers, will  reduce  their  prices  when  sales  slow  down,  rather 
than  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  making  new  pieces.  It 
is  true  that  although  these  people  have  lived  with  the 

Americans  for  two  genera- 
tions, many  of  them  never 
took  any  part  in  current 
social  events  until  they  be- 
gan, a  few  years  ago,  to 
come  forward  to  help  the 
American  artists  in  some  of 
their  undertakings.  They 
associate  the  revival  of  their 
own  arts — and  truly — with 

the  arrival  in  New  Mexico  of  poets  and  painters.  Sometimes 
the  old  men  can  be  seen  at  the  yearly  Spanish  Fair  on  De 
Vargas,  beaming  ecstatically,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  at  the 
exhibition  of  arts  and  crafts  they  had  feared  were  lost  forever. 
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Bell  Towers  and  Capitals 

By  WILLIAM  TEMPLETON  JOHNSON,  A.I.A. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics  in 
the    colonial    architecture   of    Spanish    New 
Mexico  was  the  bolster  capital.    Hewn  from 
pine  wood,  roughly  carved  with  chisel  and 
gouge,  it  decorated  the  portales,  and  used  as 
a  corbel,  supported  the  ceiling  beams  of  the 
buildings  reared  by  the  settlers.  It  was  the  most  architectural 
and  most  striking  detail  of  their  constructions  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  pine  timber  and  its  origin  excites  our  curiosity. 
In  this  case  the  road  leads  to  Rome.    One  of  the  principal 
details  of  the  Roman  classic  cornice  was  the  acanthus  leaf 
modillion  or  bracket.    This  modillion  was  a  familiar  motive 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  there  are  rare  instances  in 
Italian  architecture  of  the  use  of  the  bolster  capital  as  the 
crowning  member  of  columns.   When  the  Renaissance  pene- 
trated Spain,  it  attained  a  freedom  and  abandon  less  prev- 
alent in  the  Italy  of  classic  precedent  and  was  used  in  the 
collonades  of  palace  after  palace  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
Following  the  path  of  exploration  it  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
appeared  in  simplified  form  in  Mexico,  then  traveled  north- 
ward two  thousand  miles  with  the  conquistadores  to  Santa 
Fe  where,  changed  from  stone  to  wood  and  reduced  to  simple 
forms,  it  is  seen  today  in  buildings  three  hundred  years  old 
and  is  characteristic  of  modern  adaptations  of  the  colonial 
architecture. 

Spanish  explorers,  invading  Mexico  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  found  there  and  southward  toward  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  only  architecture  worthy  of  the  name  in  North 
America,  as  expressed  by  the  great  structures  of  the  Mayas, 
the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs.  Anxious  to  implant  the  Christian 
religion  in  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  native  tem- 
ples and  built  churches.  The  land  was  fabulously  rich  in 
gold  and  silver,  labor  was  plentiful  and  religious  zeal  fervent. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  up- 
wards of  twelve  thousand  religious  edifices  in  Mexico.  The 
traveler  today  stumbles  upon  some  village  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  inhabitants  and  finds  there  three  domed  churches 
all  of  masonry  and  carved  stone  of  real  architectural  merit. 
This  development  in  Mexico  followed  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Spain,  the  period  of  that  country's 


greatest  prosperity  and  most  brilliant  artistic  attainment.  In 
the  new  land,  Aztec  influence  is  frequently  perceptible,  giving 
a  barbaric  touch  to  the  more  conventional  design  of  the  old 
country.  A  hundred  years  of  almost  constant  revolution  have 
wrought  much  destruction  in  Mexico;  but  fortunately  for 
lovers  of  good  building,  an  enduring  record  of  Mexican 
architecture  was  obtained  in  1901  by  Sylvester  Baxter  of 
Boston  and  published  in  ten  portfolios  of  photographs  with 
a  careful  explanatory  text. 

With  the  colonization  of  our  Southwest  by  the  Spanish 
from  Mexico,  twenty-five  churches  were  erected  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  by  1630.  The  newcomers  found  the  Indians 
living  a  communal  life  in  buildings  that  they  viewed  in 
amazement,  great  rookeries  sometimes  as  high  as  five  stories 
and  containing  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  rooms.  The 
architecture  of  the  Indian  pueblos,  with  its  antecedents  among 
the  cliff  dwellers,  represented  the  most  advanced  type  of 
aboriginal  building  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  but 
was  nevertheless  very  crude.  Walls  were  sometimes  made 
of  stone  with  mud  joints,  reinforced  with  small  chips  of  stone 
pressed  into  the  interstices.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  construction  was  of  mud,  puddled  between  framing 
perhaps  of  wattled  work  or  hides.  As  the  colonists  had  to 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  Indian  labor  for  their  building 
enterprises,  it  is  quite  natural  that  what  they  evolved 
the  new  region  was  influenced  by  the  native  product. 
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I  HE  result  was  that  even  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  there  was  born  in  the  region  of  Santa  Fe  a 
style  of  architecture  which  sprang  from  the  soil,  from  the 
excellent  clay  of  the  region  and  from  the  pine  forests.  A 
thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  town  in  Mexico,  this  archi- 
tectural style  was  like  nothing  else  in  the  world.  What 
emerged  was  Indian  in  feeling  and  Spanish  in  plan  and 
detail,  archaic,  crude,  picturesque  and  admirably  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  Spanish  taught  the  Indians 
the  art  of  making  adobe  bricks,  bricks  containing  straw  as 
in  biblical  times — and  today  adobes  are  still  used  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  They  adopted  the  thick  walls  and 
roof  construction  of  the  Indians,  but  made  their  buildings 
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usually  one  story  high  and  increased  the  sizes  of  rooms, 
enlarged  the  door  and  window  openings,  and  introduced 
typical  Spanish  and  Mexican  motives  such  as  portales  and 
patios.  Here  it  was  that  the  recessed  "portal"  or  covered 
porch  with  pine  vlgas  (beams)  and  wooden  columns  with 
bolster  capitals  became  one  of  the  most  typical  features  of 
the  style.  Another  feature  always  present  in  rooms  of  large 
area  such  as  churches  was  the  use  of  wooden  corbels  either 
single  or  double,  and  in  one  case  known  to  the  writer, 
triple,  for  supporting  the  ceiling  beams. 

With  its  flowing  horizontal  lines  and  informal  plan, 
its  simple  wood  lintels  and  inviting  portales,  the  style 
had  a  flavor  all  its  own,  but  the  time  came  when  its  charm 
was  not  appreciated.  After  the  American  occupation  in  1846, 
the  sturdy  old  Palace  of  the  Governors  at  Santa  Fe  was 
decorated  with  a  Mary  Ann  portico.  Twenty  years  ago 
people  began  to  realize  their  mistake.  The  very  attractive 
station  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  built  in  the  old  manner. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  at  Santa 
Fe,  an  admirable  adaptation  of  the  old  forms  to  new  uses. 
The  Post  Office  and  a  new  hotel  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Fonda  followed  suit  in  the  Santa  Fe  style,  as  it  is  called. 

IT  was  in  1769,  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
settlement  of  Santa  Fe,  that  Fray  Junipero  Serra  planted 
the  royal  standard  of  Spain  upon  California  soil  and  founded 
at  San  Diego  the  Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  the  first  of 
a  chain  of  mission  churches  constructed  in  rapid  succession 
during  the  next  forty  years  and  reaching  six  hundred  miles 
north  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.1  The  California  Indians 
were  not  builders  like  their  brethren  of  the  pueblos  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  so  the  missions  had  no  local  precedent 
to  influence  them.  The  padres'  buildings  were  simple  struc- 
tures with  massive  adobe  walls  covered  with  stucco.  They 
made  tiles  for  walls  and  roofs,  neither  of  which  were  used 
in  New  Mexico,  but  the  most  striking  difference  between 
the  two  styles  was  the  use  of  the  Roman  arch  for  windows  and 
arcades.  Adobe  is  not  an  enduring  building  material 
unless  kept  in  repair,  and  after  the  American  occupation 
in  1846,  many  of  the  missions  fell  in  ruins.  Those 
at  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Santa  Barbara, 
Carmel  and  a  few  others  give  us  picturesque  glimpses  of 
what  the  missions  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  1929 
there  was  dedicated  in  San  Diego,  the  Junipero  Serra  Mu- 
seum, built  upon  the  spot  where  white  civilization  began  in 
California,  and  designed  to  preserve  for  all  time  the  historical 
data  of  its  vicinity.  It  is  planned  in  the  simple  style  of  the 
Franciscans  but  of  enduring  concrete.  Tiles  from  the  old 
Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  of  which  but  little  remains, 
were  brought  and  laid  in  the  entrance  doorway — tiles  made 
by  hand  but  in  perfect  condition  after  a  century  and  a  half. 

For  a  time  "Mission"  architecture,  a  modification  of 
the  Franciscan  church  forms,  attained  a  popularity  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Santa  Fe  station  hotels  at  Barstow  and  Albu- 
querque (N.  M.),  and  the  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside,  are 
prominent  examples.  The  style,  however,  was  heavy  and 
difficult  to  adapt  for  types  of  buildings  other  than  churches. 
Many  horrors  were  committed  in  its  name  and  as  a  style 
it  is  practically  dead. 

The  expositions  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  in  1915, 
coincident  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  were  a 
salutary  influence  in  promoting  the  use  of  Mexican  and 
Spanish  design  in  California.  At  San  Diego  the  directors 

1  tThe  missions  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  Tucson,  Arizona,  while  more 
florid  than  the  California  work,  have  many  of  the  same  characteristics. 


retained  as  consulting  architect  Bertram  G.  Goodhue  who 
in  his  youth  had  been  Mr.  Baxter's  lieutenant  in  his  Mexican 
studies,  and  who  projected  a  group  of  structures  in  semi- 
tropical  surroundings,  so  beautiful  and  so  harmonious  in 
composition  that  they  set  a  new  standard  in  exposition 
architecture.  The  building  of  the  State  of  California,  a 
permanent  structure  with  a  tiled  dome  and  graceful  cam- 
panile, is  typical  though  in  no  sense  a  copy  of  the  Spanish 
Colonial  churches  in  Mexico.  One  of  the  temporary  build- 
ings suggests  strongly  the  Palace  of  Monterey  at  Salamanca, 
Spain,  another  the  Sanctuario  of  Guadalupe  at  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  The  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  built  in  1925-6  replacing 
one  of  the  temporary  buildings,  is  an  example  of  how  suc- 
cessfully Spanish  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century  may 
be  blended  with  Mexican  design  of  the  eighteenth. 

With  such  striking  precedent  for  examples,  contemporary 
architecture  of  California  incorporates  elements  which  are 
met  with  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Mexico.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  evolution  of  the  bungalow.  Twenty  years  ago  bungalows 
were  built  of  wood  and  their  design  had  a  strong  oriental 
influence.  This  style  was  followed  by  another  less  artistic 
and  quite  absurd,  enormous  columns  or  piers  being  used  to 
support  nothing  more  than  porch  roofs.  With  the  introduc- 
tion and  perfection  of  colored  stuccoes  and  tiles,  Spanish  and 
Mexican  motives  have  been  emphasized.  In  many  instances 
builders  overloaded  their  creations  with  misplaced  ornament, 
but  today  thousands  of  very  small  houses  are  built  that  are 
altogether  charming. 

The  renascence  of  good  architecture  in  California  is  no- 
where more  marked  than  in  Santa  Barbara.  A  few  of  the 
old  Spanish  Colonial  adobe  houses  remained  and  these  were 
saved  from  destruction.  Using  them  as  models  and  influenced 
too  by  the  simple  but  harmonious  architecture  of  Andalusia 
in  southern  Spain,  Santa  Barbara  is  developing  a  local  style 
of  its  own,  with  many  beautiful  houses  built  by  people  of 
ample  means.  The  Community  Arts  Association  has  through 
awards  and  competitions  aroused  much  enthusiasm  in  small 
house  design  and  for  three  years  running  Santa  Barbara  won 
first  prize  in  the  Better  Homes  in  America  competition. 
After  the  earthquake  an  architectural  advisory  committee  was 
appointed  which  passed  upon  all  plans  for  reconstruction. 
This  committee  furnished  gratis  to  the  small  shop  owners, 
who  had  been  hard  hit,  appropriate  plans  for  repairs  and 
rebuilding  and  set  the  stamp  of  good  design  upon  State 
Street,  or  Estado,  as  it  is  now  called.  Excellent  work  but 
with  less  unity  is  being  done  all  over  Southern  California. 

THE  Southwest  was  settled  by  people  of  a  pioneering 
spirit,  seeking  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  the  untried,  the 
unknown.  Successive  migrations  have  brought  men  and 
women  of  a  roving  disposition  ready  for  change,  for  new 
modes  of  life,  new  forms  of  building.  A  profound  influence 
is  the  similarity  of  climate  between  Spain,  Italy  and  south- 
ern California. 

The  bolster  capital  as  we  have  seen  traveled  the  long  road 
from  Rome:  ceramic  tiles  now  artistically  made  in  California 
originated  with  the  Moors.  The  art  of  juxtaposition  of  con- 
centrated ornament  with  broad,  simple  wall  surfaces  comes 
from  Spain.  Aztec  and  even  Mayan  ornament  have  been  used 
to  some  extent.  The  towers  and  domes  of  Mexico  have  first 
cousins  in  many  a  town  of  the  Southwest.  Yet  the  surprising 
thing  is  that  the  product  is  not  Spanish,  nor  Italian,  nor 
Mexican  but  a  flourishing  plant  of  old  roots  in  new  soil — 
vigorous  and  sometimes  vulgar,  but  with  the  virility  of  youth 
which  promises  results  of  far  reaching  beauty. 
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By  JOSE  CLEMENTE  OROZCO 


Santa  Susana 

By  AMANDA  MATHEWS  CHASE 


UNITED  STATES  back  yard  had  been 
made  into  a  Mexican  tenement  court  by 
shacks  all  along  the  fence.  Where,  in  Old 
Mexico,  the  fountain  would  have  splashed, 
here  a  tipsy  hydrant  leaned  and  dripped. 

Dona  Soledad  patted  tortillas  at  her  kitchen 
table,  Americanized  tortillas,  poor  flabby  things  made  from 
white  flour  instead  of  stone-ground  corn.  She  was  taller, 
whiter,  and  more  spare  than  the  Indian-type  senoras  dubbing 
away  at  their  washboards  about  the  hydrant. 

Quite  automatically  she  reached  for  the  nearest  dab  of 
dough.  Her  splendid  dark-ringed  eyes  were  live  coals  of 
wrath  still  smouldering  from  her  breakfast  clash  with  her 
husband,  Don  Esteban,  now  gone  to  his  day's  labor  in  cement. 
Right  there  across  the  tabe  he  had  sat.  She  saw  him  now 
— a  big  man  and  rather  fair,  with  straight  features  and 
crisply  curling  black  locks.  He  had  a  dashing,  well-dressed 
way  with  him  even  in  his  overalls  and  jumper.  Juan,  her 
worshipped  only  child,  dark,  elfish,  usually  fearful  and 
awestruck  in  the  presence  of  his  step-father,  had  bubbled 
forth  a  message  from  his  teacher,  about  all  the  mothers 
being  invited  to  join  the  Mothers'  Class  at  school.  He  had 
begged  her  to  come. 

Then  Don  Esteban  had  growled  in  his  throat  and  pounded 
the  table  until  he  rocked  the  coffee  clear  out  of  his  cup. 
Oh  yes,  he  had  advanced  his  reason — his  single,  stalwart,  and 
righteous  reason — for  all  his  refusals ;  namely,  that  he  was 
a  Mexican  husband.  Indeed,  he  was  a  super-husband  of 
that  variety. 

This  second  marriage  of  Dona  Soledad  had  closed  a  long, 
miserably  skimped  widowhood  in  Old  Mexico,  which  had 
lasted  since  Juan,  now  nine,  was  a  baby.  Her  brothers  had 
families  of  their  own.  They  had  backed  the  suit  of  this 
smart  worker  about  to  return  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  His  roughly  passionate  wooing  had  been  a  happy 
excitement,  but — God  save  us — the  difference  between  a  lover 
and  a  husband !  'Here  she  was,  forbidden  ever  to  step  outside 
the  courtyard.  The  man  was  gone  all  day,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  his  will  remained  guarding  the  street  gate  like 
some  invisible  bulldog. 

Through  the  open  kitchen  door,  Dona  Soledad  regarded 
with  aloof  disfavor  escaping  billows  of  chemise  between  the 
nondescript  waists  and  sloppy  skirts  of  the  washers.  Yet 
she  derived  no  appreciable  consolation  from  her  downward 
survey  of  her  own  stiffly  clean  bungalow  apron.  Don  Esteban 
bought  all  her  clothes  according  to  his  own  egotistic  and 
assertive  taste,  fetched  them  home  and  awaited  her  raptures, 
with  his  heavy-hitting  hand  ready  to  enforce  appreciation. 
Nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  inform  her  that  the  garment  was  the 
ultimate  and  crowning  benefaction  of  a  model  Mexican 
husband.  In  her  own  right,  Dona  Soledad  was  endowed 
with  the  lovely  dignity  of  the  "black  shawl."  That  caste  of 
exquisite  Mexican  womanhood  wear  always  long-draped, 
dark-hued  apparel,  and  thus  hold  themselves  above  the  peon 
rainbow,  while  not  aspiring  to  the  butterfly  tints  of  the 
patricians.  The  bungalow  apron,  Don  Esteban's  latest  gift, 


was  practically  sleeveless;  it  showed  wide  bands  of  her 
detested  purple  stockings  above  her  high-buttoned  shoes.  Its 
color  was  the  crudest  of  pinks,  plaided  with  the  crudest  of 
greens.  The  pockets  were  baskets  holding  whole  bouquets 
of  gaudy  applique  flowers.  And  the  badge  of  Dona  Soledad's 
ingratitude  still  dimly  showed  upon  her  face. 

Yet  even  as  she  stood  there,  wrapping  the  finished  tortillas 
in  their  cloth,  she  caught  the  admiring  glances  cast  upon 
this  bungalow  apron  by  the  washers  at  their  tubs.  She  knew 
that  to  these  women  her  resistances  seemed  not  only  futile 
but  well  over  the  border  of  impiety.  Not  that  she  had  shared 
her  troubles,  but  the  shacks  were  crowded  close  together  and 
were  sound-porous,  so  all  the  neighbors  must  have  some 
sketchy  understanding  of  her  situation. 

Dona  Soledad  roused  to  languid  interest  in  the  peculiar 
tactics  of  Dona  Amalia,  her  neighbor  of  the  shack  directly 
across  the  court.  She  was  shorter,  plumper,  darker  than  Dona 
Soledad,  yet  with  the  same  assurance  of  bearing  which  set 
those  two  somewhat  above  the  splashing  creatures  at  the 
tubs.  Dona  Soledad's  face  always  betrayed  the  ferment  of 
mental  processes,  while  Dona  Amalia  matched  this  with  a 
shrewdness  of  gathered  wisdom  wrinkling  around  her  eyes. 
She,  too,  wore  a  bungalow  apron,  but  an  all-enveloping  one 
of  black  sateen  which  Dona  Soledad  envied  upon  sight. 

TODAY,  however,  Dona  Amalia's  self-assurance  was 
evidently  under  some  unusual  strain.  Dona  Soledad's 
sombre  eyes  watched  her  neighbor  come  to  the  doorway  of 
her  shack,  gaze  reflectively  at  the  washers,  even  set  her  foot 
outside  her  door  and  then  draw  back.  At  last,  though,  Dona 
Amalia  made  a  real  emergence,  and  walked  resolutely  to  the 
first  washer.  Dona  Soledad  caught  only  an  occasional  word, 
but  having  already  heard  of  the  Mothers'  Class  at  school, 
she  made  out  what  Doiia  Amalia  was  undertaking. 

The  one  addressed  straightened  herself  indignantly  and 
waved  her  dripping  hand  to  indicate  the  flock  of  pre-kinder- 
garten  infants  who  were  alternately  rolling  in  the  mud  about 
the  faucet  and  the  dust  that  bounded  the  mud.  She  resumed 
her  washing  with  a  plunge  so  vigorous  that  gray  suds  splashed 
the  black  sateen  apron  of  Dona  Amalia.  That  lady  accepted 
the  rebuff  and  the  suds  with  a  deprecating  smile  as  really 
no  more  than  she  had  expected  and  perhaps  even  deserved. 
Yet  she  pulled  together  her  evidently  slipping  determina- 
tion and  stepped  along  to  the  next  washer. 

This  one  dramatically  smote  her  forehead  with  her 
knuckles  to  prove  how  hard  her  head  was,  and  passed  the 
proposition  up  with  a  wide-mouthed  laugh.  Again  Dona 
Amalia  was  able  to  evoke  her  meek  and  near-apologetic 
smile.  For  she  was  fracturing  that  unspoken  non-interference 
code  which  secures  whatever  peace  exists  amid  the  tempera- 
mental dynamite  of  a  Mexican  court.  Doiia  Soledad  saw 
that  Dona  Amalia  was  now  intent  on  nothing  except  decent 
retreat.  Eagerly  she  called  her  over  and  ushered  her  into 
the  kitchen.  At  least  she  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing more  about  this  forbidden  Mothers'  Class. 

"The  teacher  gives  a  beautiful  blue  cup  and  saucer  for 
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bringing  in  a  new  pupil,"  the  visitor  explained  in  an  easj' 
equal-to-equal  confession.  "But  it's  not  just  the  cup,  it's  her 
joyful  look  for  a  new  member."  And  in  this  unexpected 
sun  of  Dona  Soledad's  sympathy,  the  visitor  poured  out  the 
delights  of  the  Mothers'  Class. 

Dona  Soledad  listened  with  a  great  and  wonderful  thrill. 
In  the  morning  she  had  been  angered  by  her  husband's  refusal 
merely  as  another  refusal.  But  in  her  there  was  always  this 
ferment  of  a  mind,  and  now  the  Mothers'  Class  seemed  what 
she  had  longed  for  since  her  time  began.  She  listened  and 
listened  with  all  her  thirsty  soul. 

Then  her  hands  fell  into  her  lap  with  an  audible  thump. 

"Mi  esposo  es  muy  delicado." 

In  this  euphonious  manner  did  Dona  Soledad  state  her 
domestic  situation  so  that  the  older  woman  would  have 
understood  perfectly  even  if  not  previously  enlightened  by 
the  common  gossip  of  the  shacks.  And  the  visitor  could  not 
resist  one  gloating  purr: 

"Mi  viejo  es  muy  pacifico." 

Then  she  was  ashamed  of  having  flaunted  her  "pacific  old 
man"  in  the  face  of  the  woman  with  a  delicado  husband. 

"At  school,"  she  began  penitently,  "there  is  a  big  picture 
of  Santa  Susana.  She  is  the  saint  of  the  American  women. 
It  seems  that  in  the  older  time  American  husbands  were  no 
better  than  ours.  Then  came  Santa  Susana,  who  walked 
this  country  crying  always  'Justice  for  women!  Justice  for 
women!'  She  was  reviled  by  men  and  women  alike.  But 
she  went  up  and  down  from  house  to  house  and  from  town 
to  town,  always  begging  justice  for  women.  Then  American 
wives  became  brave  and  American  husbands  became  gentle 
and  now  the  world  has  no  such  spectacle  as  the  kindness  of 
the  American  husband.  And  his  wife  would  die  for  him  as 
quickly  as  for  her  son." 

"Santa  Susana!  Santa  Susana!"  murmured  the  astonished 
Dona  Soledad.  "Why,  just  to  speak  her  blessed  name  lends 
me  courage.  ...  I  will  give  Juan  his  lunch  when  he  comes 
from  school.  My  husband  works  far  from  here.  I  will  go 
to  the  Mothers'  Class  with  you 
today.  I  would  look  upon  the 
face  of  this  Santa  Susana!" 

Two  good  hours  before  her 
husband  was  expected,  Dona 
Soledad  returned  from  the  school- 
house.  Her  face  was  glowing  as 
she  gaily  waved  adios  to  Dona 
Amalia  and  entered  her  own 
dwelling. 

There  sat  Don  Esteban,  glower- 
ing in  a  kitchen  chair,  his  left 
arm  in  a  bloody  bandage  and  sup- 
ported from  the  other  shoulder. 
He  had  caught  the  rosy  radiant 
happiness  of  her  before  she  had 
descried  him  huddled  at  the  table. 
Her  face  blanched  but  she  rushed 
to  his  side,  setting  up  the  wailing 
coronach  over  his  injury  which 
was  his  due  and  which  indeed 
came  spontaneously  enough. 

"Oh,  Esteban!  You  are  hurt! 
Your  poor  arm !  Tell  me  what 
happened." 

His  angry  eyes  repelled  without 
releasing  her.  His  answer  was  a  PORTRAIT 


growl  of  wrath  so  deep  in  his  throat  as  to  be  almost  inarticulate. 

"Where  have  you  been?  Me — to  come  home  injured — 
an  empty  house — my  deceiving  wife.  Who  put  that  hap- 
piness into  your  ever-complaining  countenance?  I'll  kill — " 

"Only  to  the  school,"  faltered  the  wife.  "I  learned — some 
English  words- — 

"You  disobeyed  me — your  Mexican  husband.  I  can  teach 
you  all  the  words  you  need — to  address  me.  You  have  no 
other  need  of  words." 

He  rose  and  moved  toward  her.  But  she  had  already- 
begun  desperately  to  heat  the  frijoles  and  to  get  the  coffee 
on  the  stove.  He  flung  himself  back  into  his  chair  with 
a  force  that  nearly  wrecked  it.  She  understood  that  he  would 
keep  the  lid  clamped  down  on  his  fury  until  supper  was 
safely  on  the  table,  since  in  punishing  his  wife  he  might 
disable  his  cook. 

JUAN  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  dark  elf  of  a  boy,  who  did 
not  flourish  more  on  the  abundance  of  the  present,  along 
\vith  its  continuous  emotional  storm,  than  on  the  scantiness 
of  the  peaceful  past.  The  boy  had  overheard  and  his  eerie 
little  face  registered  hate,  while  his  fists  doubled  in  puny 
threat.  His  mother  knew  that  Don  Esteban  held  the  almost 
superstitious  conviction  which  dictates  that  no  man  may 
lay  hands  on  another  man's  child.  But  she  realized  also 
that  his  present  temper  might  overleap  any  bounds.  Hence 
she  crowded  tortillas  into  the  child's  hands  and  hastily  sent 
him  off  to  the  street. 

Dona  Soledad  set  the  food  upon  the  table.  She  noted  that 
her  husband  used  the  injured  arm  when  he  forgot  and  she 
surmised  that  the  injury  was  not  serious.  The  man  ate  with 
his  hat  pushed  back  upon  his  head.  He  signified  the  end  of 
the  meal  by  dragging  it  down  to  his  bushy  eyebrows.  She 
had  kept  out  of  range  of  his  right  arm  during  her  move- 
ments about  the  table  and  she  had  some  hope  that  now, 
slightly  pacified  by  food,  he  might  not  strike. 

When  he  rose  and  came  at  her,  she  screamed  and  ran  into 
the  bed-room.  He  followed  and, 
with  what  was  luckily  a  glancing 
blow,  he  felled  her  across  the 
bed.  She  lay  there  sobbing  stormily 
while  he  strode  from  the  house, 
still  growling  in  his  throat.  Three 
women  at  the  hydrant  heard  and 
crossed  themselves.  Two  men 
coming  in  from  work  exchanged 
wise  grins  as  they  respectfully 
sidestepped  the  outgoing  husband. 
There  on  the  bed,  gasping, 
stinging,  burning,  aching,  her 
tumbled  black  hair  falling  across 
the  darkening  bruise,  Dona 
Soledad's  sobs  tore  her  to  pieces, 
and  the  tearing  brought  all  the 
relief  there  was.  When  the  reac- 
tion from  her  coraje  set  in  an 
hour  later,  she  had  a  burned-out 
look,  as  if  she  were  ready  at  any 
touch  to  go  into  grey-white  ash 
and  so  be  cooled  at  last. 

In    the    quietness    of    her    ex- 
haustion, mental  wheels  went  to 
turning    once    more.     She    knew 
By  Kenneth  Adams       that      (Continued  on  page  190) 
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center  of  Mexican  San  Antonio  is  filled 
every  evening  and  late  afternoon  and  particu- 
larly  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  men  with 
big  sombreros,  mellow  eyes  and  gentle  ex- 
pressions  and  with  women  with  their  heads 
wrapped  in  dark  shawls,  gliding  along  in  a 
soft  and  shuffling  walk.  The  on-coming  generation,  however, 
promenading  up  and  down,  presents  a  different  picture. 
Young  dandies  put  as  much  glitter  in  their  attire  as  modern 
clothes  will  permit,  while  Mexican  flappers  wear  the 
American  flappers'  garb  of  independence  with  more  dash  and 
grace  than  the  originators.  Here  in  the  Mexican  business 
district  are  the  moving-picture  theaters,  the  National  and 
the  'Laragossa,  the  leading  and  very  important  Spanish  paper, 
restaurants,  bookstores  of  which  there  are  many,  grocery 
stores  kept  by  Chinese  merchants  for  Mexican  trade,  music 
stores  emanating  a  constant  stream  of  jotas  and  love  songs 
along  with  the  ever-present  music  of  the  military  band. 


In  a  little  park,  groups  of  Mexicans  sit  on  the  benches  or 
squat  on  the  ground  conversing  in  soft  tones  while  occa- 
sionally a  reader,  paid  or  voluntary,  entertains  his  audience 
with  an  instalment  of  a  perennial  Monte-Christo  story. 
Further  down  there  is  a  large  paved  open  square,  used  as  a 
market-place  in  the  daytime,  but  turned  into  a  colorful 
outdoor  eating  place  at  night.  Long  tables  illuminated  by 
lanterns,  red,  blue  and  yellow,  accommodate  an  ever- 
changing  stream  of  men,  women  and  children,  eating  the 
traditional  Mexican  dishes.  Here  and  there  a  duet  of  singers 
and  players  on  the  guitar  intone  one  of  those  endless  ballads — 
corridas — dealing  with  the  events  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity or  with  the  doings  of  some  famous  president  or 
bandit,  equally  dear  to  their  peasant  hearts.  The  district 
finally  shades  off  into  more  dubious  types  of  business — 
fortune  tellers,  tattoo  artists,  shooting  galleries  and  second- 
hand stores.  But  after  a  few  more  steps  we  are  in  the  region 
of  skyscrapers  and  American  San  Antonio  begins. 
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In  this  American  San  Antonio,  geography  has  for  a  long 
time  held  the  whip  hand  and  has  compelled  the  city  to  come 
somehow  to  terms  with  a  little  stream  which  meanders 
lazily  through  it.  Willy  nilly  the  lay  of  the  land  has  com- 
pelled a  certain  charming  arrangement  of  unexpected  turns 
which,  striking  and  avoiding  a  number  of  open  plazas,  end 
in  narrow  pre-aucomobile  streets  which  squeeze  through  iron 
bridges  and  lead  on 
through  a  maze  of 
tree-lined  thorough- 
fares. San  Antonio 
has  not  tried  very 
hard  to  escape  from 
this  geography-given 
charm.  Rather  it  has 
tried  to  contribute 
to  it  by  building  a 
municipal  audito- 
rium and  setting  it 
in  a  wide  open  space 
which  lends  dignity 
to  the  beautiful 
structure.  But  re- 
straint as  an  element 
of  beauty  is  some- 
thing which  it  is 

hard  to  impress  upon  a  community  which  has  spent  millions 
in  an  effort  to  be  attractive  in  the  modern  manner ;  and  so  a 
battery  of  powerful  lights  which  play  on  the  auditorium  at 
night  deprive  one  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  graceful  lines 
and  cupolas  against  one  of  those  bewitching  summer  skies 
of  central  Texas  which  is  one  of  the  most  unforgettable 
experiences. 

Steel  construction  has  struck  the  city  which  is  now  busy 
acquiring  a  skyline  of  skyscrapers,  symbol  of  progress  and 
high  real-estate  values.    Yet  the  old  quaintness  still  shines 
through  this  heavy  covering  of  brick  and  mortar;  the  river 
still  meanders  lazily  and  one  can  go  on  some  warm  evening 
to  the  oldest  hotel  in  town  and  eat  his  dinner  in  an  open 
patio.    One  can  still  drive  through  streets  with  old  houses 
hidden  among  trees  and  palms  and  can  still  have  the  colorful 
Mexican  quarter  to  fall  back  upon,  with  its  occasional  stone 
dwellings  covered  with  plaster.    Their  thick 
walls  and  few  windows  date  from  the  days 
when  the  fear  of  the  Indian  marauder  had 
not  yet  been  completely  extinguished.    Chil- 
dren run  in  and  out  filling  the  air  with  a 
musical  chatter.  The  porches  are  stacked  with 
flower-pots ;   bird-cages  hang   in   abundance ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  parrot  screeches 
out  a  dubious  welcome.    On  the  empty  lots 
there  stand  little  shacks  covered  with  brightly- 
enameled  pieces  of  tin   telling  one  what  to 
drink,  what  to  smoke,  and  what  to  chew.    In 
these  shacks  diminutive  stores  of  eatables  are 
retailed  by  men   full  of  years  and   dignity. 

THE  presence  of  the  Mexican  in  San 
Antonio  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon.  He 
is  in  fact  the  original  inhabitant.  The  so-called  Governor's 
Palace,  the  habitation  of  the  pre-American  representative  of 
law  and  order,  the  earliest  church,  the  Cathedral  of  San 
Fernando,  the  Alamo,  an  early  Spanish-Mexican  religious 
establishment,  now  hallowed  as  the  great  monument  to 


Texan  hero-martyrs — all  these  attest  to  a  direct  filiation 
between  the  Mexicans  who  were  at  one  time  the  dominating 
element,  and  the  Mexicans  who  now,  in  larger  number  than 
at  any  time  during  their  control,  are  in  the  main  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  San  Antonio's  industrial 
civilization. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  in  1929  by  the  mu- 
nicipal school  authorities,  56  per  cent  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  primary  schools  bore 
Mexican  names;  22  per  cent  in  the  junior  high- 
schools;  9  per  cent  in  the  senior  highschools. 
These  percentages  give  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
place  of  the  Mexican  population  in  San  Antonio 
than  could  be  gathered  at  present  in  any  other 
way.  That  population,  probably  90,000  out  of  a 
total  of  265,000  (including  some  30,000  colored) 
is  in  the  main  made  up  of  what  is  called  the  peon 
class,  a  name  which  is  often  used  to  describe  the 
manner  of  living  of  the  Mexicans  as  well  as 
to  excuse  the  failure  of  the  community  to  supply 
them  with  better  living  conditions.  What  strikes 
one  forcibly  who  has  looked  into  their  life  in 
San  Antonio  is  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
community  to  their  presence ;  it  is  an  indifference 
which  is  palpable,  almost  blatant.  Exceptions 
are  the  school  system,  the  active  International 
Institute  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  health  and  social  agencies, 
municipal  and  private,  and  the  efforts  of  church  organizations 
to  do  some  work  under  the  guise  of  faith.  Their  own  natural 
leaders  take  no  interest  in  them — the  Mexican  political  "boss" 
is  an  Italian.  The  Mexican  newspapers  are  more  concerned 
with  what  is  doing  in  old  Mexico.  The  Mexican  middle-class 
is  busy  making  a  living  in  its  own  way.  The  doctors  probably 
take  more  interest  in  the  lot  of  the  masses  than  any  others. 
When  unemployed,  when  in  trouble,  when  sick,  when  in  need 
the  Mexican  turns  to  his  own  patriarchal  organization, 
which  fortunately  still  is  strong  enough  in  this  new  environ- 
ment not  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

That  patriarchal  organization  is  the  outstanding  thing 
about  the  Mexican  community  of  San  Antonio.  The  large 
mass  of  Mexican  humanity  breaks  up  naturally  into  small 
groups  either  on  the  basis  of  family  or  the  locality 

• ' •__  from    which   they 

come.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  rela- 
tionship of  compadre 
(godfather)  which 
imposes  real  re- 
sponsibilities upon 
him  who  accepts  it. 
The  orphaned  child, 
and  there  are  many 
of  them  among  the 
Mexicans  of  San 
Antonio,  is  sure  of 
a  home  and  as  good 
care  as  the  other 
children  in  the  home 
of  the  compadre. 

This  relationship  extends  beyond  the  home  to  busjness 
dealings  as  well,  the  pseudo-kinship  forming  a  sub-group  of 
considerable  cohesion  and  vitality.  In  addition  the  Mexican 
has  taken  very  rapidly  to  the  American  lodge  mores  and  he 
has  become  a  faithful  "jiner"  of  mutual  benefit  societies. 
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Out  of  his  slender  and  sometimes  all  too 
slender  means  the  Mexican  will  come  readily 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brothers  in  distress,  the 
informal  help  relationships  being  far  more 
important  than  the  formal. 

A  few  years  ago  I  directed  a  survey  which 
was  carried  out  by  a  group  of  San  Antonio 
school  teachers  who  made  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass of  some  1500  Mexican  families.  Taking 
the  standard  of  a  "good"  house  to  be  that  of 
a  modern-built  cottage,  with  sewer  connec- 
tions, bath,  toilet,  sink,  hot  and  cold  water  and 
a  kitchen  separate  from  the  living  quarters, 
our  tabulations  yielded  exactly  one  Mexican 
family  that  could  boast  of  such  a  home.  (The 
situation  is  somewhat  improved  today  because 
of  the  activities  of  certain  real-estate  dealers 
nd  lumber  companies  who  have  opened  up 
additions — colonias — for  the  use  of  the  Mexi- 
cans.) Of  these  houses  578  had  outside  and 
surface  toilets,  159  inside  toilets;  in  1264 
the  residents  were  compelled  to  go  outdoors 
to  obtain  their  water  supply;  39  houses  had  no  windows; 
and  1141  used  kerosene  lamps.  Half  of  the  owners  of  these 
establishments  were  Americans;  a  third,  Mexicans.  As  a 
further  side-light  on  the  same  problem  we  found  that  there 
were  141  families  having  seven  or  more  children  in  the 
family,  that  51  of  these  had  only  two  rooms  in  the  house, 
that  28  families  of  seven  children  each  had  only  one  bed  for 
the  entire  family  and  82  had  two  beds  for  seven  children  plus 
the  adults!  It  was  fortunate  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  families  were  so  blessed  with  offspring ;  and  indeed  40  per 
cent  had  less  than  three  children. 

^CCUPATIONS  and  earnings  told  the  same  story  as 
_      housing.    Sixty  per  cent  of  those  investigated  were 
laborers;  25  per  cent  were  skilled  workers;  2  per  cent  were 
occupied   as  clerks,  and  over  5  per  cent  were  engaged   in 
keeping  little  stores.   Half  of  them  averaged  around  thirteen 
dollars  a  week,  when  they  were  employed ;  a  fourth  of  them 
were  employed  irregularly  even  in  those  times  of  relative 
prosperity.   The  native  Mexicans  seem  to  have  an  all-round 
advantage  over  the  immigrants — steadier  jobs,  higher  pay  and 
more  skilled  occupations.   They  are  less  inclined  to  let  their 
women  folk  go  out  to  work.   The  same  sort  of  an  advantage 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  English  speaking  Mexican  as  over 
against  the  non  English  speaking  Mexican.    The  language 
was  worth  $5  a  week  to  them  on  the  average ;  and  American 
schooling  also  increased  their  earning  capacity.    What  modi- 
fies this  picture,  both  favorably  and  unfavorably,  is  the  fact 
that    a    very    large 
percentage  of  Mexi- 
can   families    keep 
every  member  gain- 
fully occupied,  add- 
ing  from  25  to  35 
per    cent    to    the 
household   income. 
And  yet  the  earnings 
per  person  averaged 
between    $3.50    and 
$3-75     per     week, 
— hardly  enough  to 
supply    one    with 
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the  bare  necessities. 
The  explanation  — 
not  that  any  particular 
explanation  is  needed 
of  how  poor  people 
with  not  enough  to  live 
on  have  always  man- 
aged to  live — but,  in 
this  case,  the  explana- 
tion is  one  which  runs 
in  the  domain  of  the 
standard  of  living. 
They  live  by  adjusting 
means  which  are  more 
American  to  ends  which 
are  more  Mexican.  If 
it  were  not  for  their 
patriarchal  organiza- 
tion and  the  chronic 
semi-starvation  to 
which  they  have  ac- 
customed themselves, 

they  certainly  could  not  manage  to  exist.  Much  of  the  burden 
of  the  adjustment  falls  upon  the  women.  In  the  main  the 
diet  and  the  personal  demands  of  the  Mexican  population 
are  still  simple  enough  so  that  household  labor  can  satisfy 
them  without  too  great  a  recourse  to  pecuniary  transactions. 
A  Mexican  child  gets  a  fin-de-siede  thrill  out  of  a  piece  of 
sugar-candy  and  a  cold  tortilla.  An  ice  cream  soda  would 
be  a  wild  and  irresponsible  debauch.  While  the  food  values 
are  less  unadjusted  to  the  requirements  of  adults,  such  is  not 
the  case  with  children.  Calcium  is  the  greatest  deficiency, 
due  primarily  to  a  shortage  in  consumption  of  milk.  As  a 
result,  infant  mortality  and  morbidity  are  high,  particularly 
during  the  summer  months. 

All  this  bears  on  the  contention  of  the  American  employer 
that  the  Mexican  is  undoubtedly  better  off  here,  even  though 
he  receives  a  most  inadequate  wage,  than  he  has  ever  been 
at  home:  he  is  accustomed  to  little  and  now  he  has  a  little 
more.  But  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Mexican  this 
position  is  untenable  when  looked  at  a  little  more  closely 
and  particularly  when  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
younger  generation.  And  it  is  here  that  the  rub  comes  and 
that  the  whole  life  of  the  Mexican  community  receives  a 
different  emphasis  from  what  was  true  across  the  border. 

THE  adult  immigrant  carries  into  the  San  Antonio  en- 
vironment a  great  deal  of  his  pueblo  cultural  values  to 
which  he  clings  with  a  tenacity   distressing   to   those  who 
realize  the  weakness  in  his  position  incurred  by  this  lack  of 

adjustment.  The  younger 
generation,  on  the  other  hand, 
experiences  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent pull.  For  one  thing, 
in  the  school  system  the  Mex- 
ican child  is  confronted  with 
a  different  culture  pattern, 
urged  upon  him  by  an  almost 
pathetic  reverence  and  devo- 
tion towards  the  teacher.  A 
second  pull  comes  from  actu- 
ally seeing  that  culture  oper- 
ate in  the  dominant  group. 
Seeing  it  only  from  the 
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outside,  it  looks  like  a  shower  of  fabulous  blessings  of  worldly 
goods;  a  world  of  romantic  gorgeousness  in  its  amusements 
and  in  its  bazar-like  offerings.  The  conflict  appears  early 
when  Mexican  children  notice  that  they  are  dressed  more 
poorly  than  some  of  the  others.  They  often  drop  out  of 
school  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  school  supplies, 
a  new  pair  of  shoes,  or  any  garment  which  they  need  or  think 
they  need.  This  contrast  soon  generates  a  conflict  between 
the  two  culture  patterns  and  hence  between  the  older  and 
the  younger  generations. 

Under  these  circumstances  to  speak  of  the  immigrant  Mex- 
icans as  being  better  off  than  they  have  been  at  home  is  utterly 
meaningless  because  they  are  not  at  home,  they  are  in  America 
with  America's  standard  of  living  and  particularly  with  the 
pitilessly  exigent  demands  of  this  standard  of  living.  Not  to 
conform  very  quickly  brings  down  on  one  the  very  things 
from  which  the  Mexican  shrinks;  and  that  is  scorn,  not  be- 
cause he  is  poor  or  ill-kempt,  or  ignorant,  or  unclean,  but 
because  he  is  a  Mexican.  Teachers  in  grade  schools — not  so 
much  in  highschools — have  constantly  to  contend  against  these 
cruel  ways  of  American  children,  cruel  not  because  they  are 
American  but  because  they  are  children.  More  than  once 
matters  end  in  a  quarrel  and  a  fight — a  race  war  if  one 
wishes  to  use  the  terminology  of  the  grown-ups.  In  schools 
which  are  made  up  exclusively  of  Mexican  children,  the  same 
conflict  occurs;  this  time  between  the  child  of  the  Mexican 
who  has  left  the  pueblo  culture  and  has  become  "American- 
ized" and  the  child  of  him  who  has  not  done  so.  In  terms 
of  human  suffering  the  problem  is  the  same. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  new  problem.  It  has  confronted 
the  American  community  with  every  wave  of  immigrants 
which  has  come  to  these  shores,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
argument  still  has  to  run  in  the  same  old  terms,  in  spite  of 
the  plentiful  experience  which  we  have  harvested  during  all 
these  years.  The  immigrant  comes  because  he  wishes  to  im- 
prove his  lot;  the  American  community  is  willing  to  accept 
him  because  he  leaves  such  a  large  margin  between  what  is 
good  for  him  and  what  is  good  for  us — economically.  But 
we  are  not — and  fortunately  we  are  not,  satisfied  to  keep  him 
in  this  cultural  subordi- 
nation. We  insist  that 
he  must  become  "Amer- 
icanized," not  stopping 
to  realize  that  Amer- 
icanization is  impossible 
without  higher  wages, 
•or  wages  high  enough  to 
live  like  an  American. 
Racial  and  national 
traits  always  and  every- 
where have  centered 
mainly  on  outside  ap- 
pearances: on  costume, 


diet,  language,  amusements,  and  social  contacts.  If  the  im- 
migrant is  to  pass  for  an  American,  and  that  is  what  we  mean 
by  Americanization,  he  must  have  the  things  which  Amer- 
icans prize- — and  they  cost  money.  To  assume  that  one  can 
go  on  paying  low  wages  to  a  laborer  because  he  is  Mexican 
and  at  the  same  time  expose  the  same  laborer  to  all  manner 
of  stimuli  forcing  him  to  cease  to  be  one,  is  certainly  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise. 

But  as  yet  the  Mexican  is  docile  and  timid  and  pain- 
fully eager  to  conform.  In  the  main  he  is  well  behaved. 
I  searched  carefully  the  records  of  the  courts  of  San  An- 
tonio and  Bexar  County  and  found  that  the  Mexican  crim- 
inal does  not  exceed  in  proportion  his  share  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  Juvenile  Court  he  contributes  far  less  than  his 
share.  The  nature  of  his  delinquency,  while  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  delinquency  of  the  non-Mexican,  is  not  a  source 
of  danger  to  law  and  morals.  He  is  arrested  for  drunkenness 
because  he  drinks  in  public — there  being  no  club  for  him  to 
go  to.  He  fights  because  fighting  is  respectable  in  his  group. 
He  gets  arrested  for  traffic  violations  because  the  second-, 
or  third-  or  fourth-hand  car  which  he  buys  from  the  Amer- 
ican dealer  is  no  better  than  such  cars  usually  are,  and  be- 
cause he  is  often  too  poor  to  buy  a  license.  He  is  arrested 
for  "seduction"  because  he  lives  in  common-law  mar- 
riage with  a  young  girl,  socially  nubile  from  his  Mex- 
ican standpoint  but  not  from  ours;  and  he  fights  with  a 
knife  because  that  is  the  way  poor  men  fight  all  over  the 
world. 

SAN  ANTONIO  is  a  permanent  Mexican  center.  It  is 
a  large  place  of  distribution  for  those  who  scatter  all 
over  Texas,  all  over  the  United  States  to  do  all  manner  of 
unskilled  labor.  It  is  also  the  place  where  they  congregate 
for  the  winter  months  to  consume  the  meager  pecuniary  re- 
turns which  they  bring  with  them — waiting  in  quiet,  simple 
living  for  the  next  cotton  season  or  beet  season  to  roll  around. 
Yet  the  heart  of  the  San  Antonio  Mexican  population  is  not 
the  nomadic  Mexican  but  the  sedentary  Mexican.  He  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  and  one  wonders 

how  long  it  can  keep 
him  at  arm's  length  as 
a  gentle  and  irresponsi- 
ble hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water.  The 
Mexican  is  intelligent, 
he  is  alert,  he  is  sensi- 
tive and  he  is  ambitious. 
He  is  becoming  roused 
into  political  self-con- 
sciousness by  leaders 
more  or  less  interested 
in  his  lot.  And  after 
that — what? 
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A  Dallas  scene  but  in  its  juxtapositions  typical  of  the  outskirts  of 
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word  "cowboy"  is  very  old ;  in  Merry 
England,  far  back  in  the  Age  of  Innocence, 
the  cowboy  followed  on  foot  the  lowing  herd 
winding  slowly  o'er  the  lea  and  was  as  gentle 
as  the  shepherds  of  pastoral  romance.  But 
the  cowboy  on  a  bucking  bronco,  the  cowboy 
•mored  in  leather  and  spurring  with  coiled  reata  after 
ierce  longhorns  through  thickets  of  prickly  pear  and  barbed 
chaparral,  rounding  up  great  herds  over  vast  ranges  and  then 
trailing  them  for  a  thousand  miles  to  far  away  markets  and 
ranges — this  cowboy  is  very  modern.  He  dates  only  from 
about  1836. 

In  that  year  the  Republic  of  Texas  gained  her  independ- 
ence from  Mexico,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  Mexican  armies,  bands  of  Texans  began  raiding 
down  on  the  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  rancheros  between 
the  Nueces  River  and  the  Rio  Grande.  They  already  knew 
a  little  about  cattle  raising  but  after  they  had  exchanged 
this  captured  stock  in  the  Louisiana  markets  for  gold  they 
realized  as  never  before  that  what  was  valuable  enough 
to  "lift"  was  also  valuable  enough  to  raise.  Thus,  broadly 
speaking,  the  range  industry  of  Texas,  which  within  forty- 
five  years  had  spread  to  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  occupied 
almost  the  whole  virgin  world  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
was  born. 

The  English  speaking  men  who  carried  this  industry  for- 
ward and  created  a  range  tradition  that  yet  flourishes  learned 
nearly  all  they  knew  about  ranching  from  the  rancheros  and 
vaqueros.  The  mustang  horses  that  they  rode  and  the  long- 
horned  cattle  that  they  lived  for  and  with  were  Spanish 
to  the  core.  Cowboy  saddle  and  other  paraphernalia,  the 
cowboy  manner'  of  riding,  the  art  of  roping,  the  rodeo 
(or  roundup),  the  marking  and  branding  of  stock — the 
whole  business  of  the  range  industry  was  taken  over  from 
Spanish-Americans.  No  other  industry,  or  occupation,  in 
the  United  States,  not  even  mining,  shows  such  a  direct  der- 
ivation from  Spanish  influences.  The  very  language  of  the 
range  is  Spanish :  however  corrupted  some  of  the  words  may 


have  become — rancho,  rodeo,  bronco,  (mestano) ,  and  the 
rest,  a  language  familiar  to  thousands  of  booted  riders  who 
never  saw  a  Mexican  vaquero.  The  very  growth  of  soil,  the 
flora,  all  over  the  Southwest  is  popularly  known  only  by 
Spanish  nomenclature,  as  mesquite,  nopal,  chaparral,  ceniza, 
grama,  biznaga,  huisache,  retama,  etc. 

The  vaquero,  then,  was  the  first  range  rider  of  North 
America;  his  brother  in  South  America  took  the  name  of 
gaucho.  In  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  the 
vaquero,  as  a  precursor  of  the  cowboy,  rode  two  great  ranges. 
He  rode  in  California,  where  his  cattle  were  long  killed  for 
their  hides  and  were  then  neglected  in  the  mad  stampede 
for  gold.  He  rode  on  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  which  the  Texans  learned  from  him,  took  even  his  name, 
and  drove  his  cattle  forth  to  stock  an  empire  once  occupied 
by  only  buffaloes  and  Indians. 


A' 


ND  the  vaquero  went  with  the  Texans  to  serve  them 


region  depended  almost  exclusively  on  Mexican  vaqueros 
to  do  their  work.  Great  domains  like  the  King  and  Kenedy 
ranch  in  southern  Texas  and  Milton  Favor's  ranch  on  the 
old  Chihuahua  Trail  down  the  river  from  El  Paso  employed 
vaqueros  by  the  score.  In  the  spacious  times  of  trail  driving 
that  followed  the  Civil  War  corridas  of  Mexican  vaqueros 
drove  herds  to  Kansas  and  Wyoming  and  over  the  Pecos 
Trail  to  meet  thirst  and  Apaches. 

But  unlike  the  "white"  hands,  many  of  whom  remained 
in  the  Farwest  and  the  Northwest  to  establish  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Texas  cowboy,  the  trailing  vaqueros  generally 
came  back  to  the  border  ranges.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
they  worked  farther  and  farther  out  from  the  international 
line. 

Just  here  it  is  necessary  to  refute  a  popular  misconception 
— the  idea  that  ranching  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Over  millions  of  acres  in  the  Southwest  and  West  the 
ranching  industry  still  obtains.  The  methods  of  the  in- 
dustry have,  thanks  to  barbed  wire,  windmills,  improved 
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breeds,  and  higher  prices,  changed,  but  the  industry  itself 
has  not  been  supplanted.  The  ranch  hands  must  often  work 
on  foot,  building  fences  and  tanks,  repairing  windmills,  even 
cultivating  feed  stuffs,  but  the  end  of  their  work  is  to  grow 
stock  and  when  they  work  cattle  they  work  on  horseback. 

IN  Texas,  where  within  the  last  three  decades  the  "dry" 
farmer  has  plowed  under  so  much  good  grass,  the  amount 
of  land  devoted  to  grazing  still  amounts  to  more  than  is  de- 
voted to  agriculture.  The  great  coastal  belt  and  immense 
stretches  of  post  oak  and  piney  woods  land  are  yet  grazed, 
though  east  of  the  San  Antonio  River  ranch  labor  is  per- 
formed by  Negroes  and  some  "whites."  The  ranches  left  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle  and  southward  to  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  for  half  a  thousand  miles  between 
Fort  Worth  and  El  Paso  runs  through  ranch  country,  are 
worked  mostly,  by  "white"  cowboys — the  punchers.  The 
brushy  region  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
has  been  called  the  "nursery"  of  American  ranges;  it  is 
still,  despite  development,  a  cow  nursery,  the  King  ranch 
here  comprising  over  1,000,000  acres,  the  Bill  Jones  holdings 
amounting  to  500,000  acres,  and  many  other  ranches  em- 
bracing from  50,000  to  300,000  acres  each.  Mexican 
vaqueros  are  depended  upon  to  work  all  this  range;  a  con- 
siderable part  in  two  or  three  border  counties  is  owned  by 
descendants  of  Spanish  families  who  received  grants  from  the 
Spanish  crown.  From  San  Antonio  northwest  to  El  Paso, 
nearly  six  hundred  miles,  the  route  lies  almost  wholly 
through  arid  grazing  lands  tended  largely  by  Mexicans.  In 
various  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California 
vaqueros  are  extensively  employed;  they  have  penetrated 
Wyoming  and  Montana  also.  Nowhere  else,  however,  arc 
they  depended  upon  so  widely  as  in  Texas. 

The  ranges  of  New  Mexico  and  of  other  states  to  the 
north  and  west  probably  employ  more  past  ores  (shepherds) 
than  they  do  vaqueros. 

Today  on  many  ranches  of  the  Southwest,  particularly 
of  Texas,  one  may  find  Mexicans  doing  the  work  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  less  "white"  men  were  doing.  The 


vaquero  is  supplanting  the  cowboy.  He  will  work  for  less, 
expect  less,  and  often  do  more — so  the  ranchmen  who  employ 
him  say.  He  is  more  willing  to  stay  away  from  town  and 
less  given  to  spurring  up  automobiles. 

On  the  smaller  ranches  the  vaquero  is  apt  to  be  a  kind 
of  roustabout,  handy  at  anything.  He  is  apt  to  have  a  family, 
and  his  children  may  once  in  a  while  attend  the  community 
school.  On  the  Larger  ranches  the  vaqueros  are  still  a  part 
of  something  like  feudal  domain,  getting  their  supplies  largely 
from  the  ranch  commissary,  which  does  not  overcharge, 
depending  on  other  Mexicans  of  the  ranch  for  human  as- 
sociation, voting  as  the  mayordomo  advises,  and  very  often 
regarding  the  ranch,  in  the  manner  that  other  people  regard 
a  town  or  a  county,  as  a  unit  of  citizenship.  For  instance, 
a  King  ranch  Mexican  calls  himself  a  Kineno.  Here  on 
these  larger  ranches  the  vaqueros  spend  several  months  each 
year  in  camp,  working  cattle,  building  and  repairing  fences, 
scraping  out  tanks,  in  times  of  extreme  drouth  singeing  the 
thorns  off  prickly  pear  so  that  cattle  can  eat  it  or  cutting 
sotol  for  the  same  purpose. 

If  the  ranch  owner  lives  away,  he  has  a  "white"  man  for 
manager.  The  caporal,  or  foreman,  under  the  manager  may 
be  either  a  Mexican  or  a  "white"  man.  Frequently  "white" 
hands  work  along  with  the  Mexicans,  particularly  in  han- 
dling cattle ;  in  such  cases,  however,  the  caporal  is  nearly  al- 
ways "white"  also. 

Some  of  the  vaqueros  live  with  their  families  about  the 
"home  ranch";  some  of  them  live  far  separated  in  remote 
pastures.  The  pastero,  or  pasture  tender,  leads  an  isolated 
existence,  riding  his  fences  and  watching  the  waterings  day 


The  Arizona  vaquero  singes  and  opens  this  cactus,  squeezes 
the  pulp  into  his  cup  and  has  good  drinking  water 
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after  day,  his  wife  sometimes  going  for  months  without 
seeing  another  woman. 

The  pay  of  the  vaquero  averages  $25  or  $30  a  month, 
"grub"  furnished ;  about  $10  a  month  more  if  he  fur- 
nishes himself.  "White"  hands  receive  around  $10  a  month 
more  than  the  Mexicans.  The  cocinero  (cook)  draws  $5 
more  than  the  vaquero.  A  jinete  (horse  breaker)  also  draws 
a  premium.  The  best  way  to  keep  ranch  Mexicans  satisfied 
is  to  give  them  plenty  of  meat,  whether  beef  or  cabra  (goat). 
Many  ranches  in  southwest  Texas  keep  herds  of  common 
Mexican  goats  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  meat. 

A  Mexican  will  leave  a  $35  job  on  a  small  ranch  where 
meat  and  company  are  scarce  to  work  for  $25  a  month  on 
a  big  ranch  where  he  can  be  with  a  "crowd"  and  get  plenty 
of  meat. 

IN   the  land  of  the  vntjuero   there   is  still,   comparatively 
speaking,  remoteness ;  there  is  still  a  kind  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity in  the  ways  of  living  and  thinking.   Hence  the  vaquero 
and   pastor  of   today   retain   perhaps  more   than   any  other 
class  of  laborers  the  characteristic  traits  of  their  simple-lived 
forefathers.    Life  for  them  is  almost  as  free  of  complexities 
as  it  was  before  the  automobile,  the  radio,  and  labor  unions 
re  invented.    Many  of  the  young  people  of  these  pastoral 
imilies  drift  away,  but  those  who  remain  on  the  ranch  ac- 
cept pretty  much  without  question  the  stark  simplicities  that 
life  of  hard  labor  to  the  soil  requires — and  rewards.   True, 
ie  ranch  Mexican  now  buys  ready-made  many  of  the  things 
used  to  make  for  himself ;  but  the  arts  of  weaving  cinches 
nt  of  horse  mane,  of  fashioning  reatas  out  of  rawhide,  of 
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The  caporal  or  foreman  of  the  vaqueros.   The  gun  is  only  a 
badge  of  dignity  and  authority 


This  vaquero  is  getting  out  of  the  way 


tanning  buckskin,  and  of  plaiting  quirts  and  cow  whips  are 
not  yet  lost  arts.  He  no  longer  burns  cow  chips  to  make 
soda,  but  he  brews  tea  of  the  cenlza  (a  kind  of  sage)  to  cure 
inflammation  of  the  chest,  and  tea  of  the  San  Nicolas  herb 
affords  a  beverage  as  delectable  to  him  as  that  of  the  Chinese 
herb  is  to  any  four-o'clock  Englishman.  He  wants  to  sleep 
under  a  shingle  roof  and  has  become  awkward  at  thatching 
with  bear-grass,  but  he  can  trail  a  cow  or  any  wild  animal 
as  unerringly  as  Comanche  warrior  ever  trailed. 

He  may  or  may  not  speak  English.  The  nearer  he  is  to 
the  Border  and  the  bigger  the  ranch  he  works  on  the  less 
English  he  hears,  for  the  Americanos  of  the  border  ranches 
almost  without  exception  talk  Spanish,  often  interlarding 
their  own  language  with  racy  Mexican  idioms.  These  Ameri- 
canos, being  to  the  manner  born,  have,  incidentally,  few  of  the 
labor  problems  that  bother  newly-come  farmers  and  trades- 
men. The  majority  of  ranch  Mexicans— that  is  to  say  the 
men — can  spell  out  simple  print,  but  one  who  subscribes  for 
even  a  weekly  paper  is  a  rare  exception,  and  the  amo  (master) 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  write  letters  for  his  dependents. 
The  ranch  Mexican's  library  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  an 
almanac,  a  book  of  dreams,  and  a  pamphlet  of  testimonials 
and  directions  found  wrapped  around  some  bottle  of  patent 
medicine. 

He  may  possess  a  cheap  phonograph  and  a  few  records, 
but  the  best  music  he  hears  is  what  he  and  his  companeros 
make  while  singing  in  camp  at  night  to  the  accompaniment  of 
wailing  coyotes.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the  song  of  the 
vaquero.  I  cannot.  It  is  a  wail;  it  is,  no  matter  what  its 
theme,  a  note  of  sorrow,  of  something  far,  far  away.  It  seems 
to  go  quivering  up  to  the  stars ;  it  is  wild ;  it  is  barbaric.  It 
may  be  about  a  ladino  (outlaw)  steer  roped  out  in  the 
brush ;  it  may  be  about  a  caballo  fragado  ( broken  down 
horse)  that  some  vaquero  has  had  to  lead  in;  it  may  be  die 
old  and  haunting  Golondrina  or  the  sad  ballad  of  the  Cuatra 
Milpas.  Often  it  concerns  itself  with  such  heroes  as  Pancho 
Villa  or  some  daring  border  smuggler  killed  by  Texas 
rangers.  The  vaquero  sings  best  after  a  big  supper  of  fresh 
beef.  Well  filled  with  good  meat,  he  must  sing  or  bust. 

He  is  full  of  stories  about  buried  treasures,  which  priests 
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and   gachupines   are   usually   somehow  connected    with   and     anybody  "queer."  Many  past  ores  are  not  only  queer  and  cranky 


which  are  guarded  by  white  bultos,  clanking  chains,  eerie 
lights  and  other  mysteries.  If  he  does  not  know  a  witch, 
he  knows  of  one.  If  he  does  not  fear  the  evil  eye,  he  re- 
spects it.  If  he  or  any  of  his  family  become  very  ill,  he  wants 
a  doctor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  yearns  for  a  curandero  (a 
kind  of  quack  that  a  whole  essay  would  be  required  to  picture 
forth).  He  is  familiar  with  the  habits  of  every  creature  of 
his  soil.  For  him  every  hill  and  hollow  has  a  personality 
and  a  name.  He  regards  the  stars ;  he  watches  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  He  knows  the  name  and  virtue  of  every  bush  and 
herb.  He  is  a  child  of  nature;  he  is  truly  tin  hombre  del 
campo. 

Either  despite  or  because  of  his  nearness  to  nature,  he  is 
as  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  nature's  progeny  as  nature 
is  herself.  He  will  run  his  horse  into  thorns  and  then 
have  no  thought  of  pulling  the  thorns  out;  he  will  ride  a 
thirsty  horse  within  fifty  yards  of  a  water  hole  and  unless 
he  himself  is  thirsty  will  not  turn  aside.  He  will  rub  sand 
into  the  eyes  of  a  wild  cow  that  he  has  roped,  though  in  this 
he  is  no  more  cruel  than  the  average  old-time  cowpuncher. 
He  will  sit  all  day  in  the  shade  of  his  jacal  and  never  offer 
to  carry  a  bucket  of  water  for  his  over-worked  wife.  Of 
course  this  picture  is  of  averages ;  there  are  exceptions. 

For  all  that,  the  vaquero  is  kind  to  his  family,  sets  no 
limit  to  his  hospitality,  and  probably  goes  beyond  the  average 
human  being  in  faithfulness.  He  will  divide  his  last  tortilla 
with  any  stranger  who  happens  by.  He  will  take  the  side 
of  his  amo,  if  he  likes  him,  against  any  Mexican  that  tries 
to  do  his  amo  an  injustice.  The  reputation  he  has  somehow 
acquired  in  literature  for  being  treacherous  is,  I  believe, 
altogether  undeserved.  Almost  the  best  friend,  outside  of  my 
family,  that  I  have  ever  had  is  an  old  Mexican  vaquero. 
Once  when  as  a  result  of  being  thrown  by  a  horse  my  back 
was  wrenched  this  vaquero  nursed  me  alone  for  days,  rub- 
bing in  "Volcanic  oil"  and  applying  hot  prickly  pear  poul- 
tices ;  he  nursed  too  a  few  poor  cattle 
that  were  about  to  die  and  ruin  me. 
Many  a  time  "out  in  the  pasture"  I 
have  put  my  lips  to  the  same  water 
jug  that  he  had  drunk  from;  at  the 
same  time  neither  he  nor  I  would 
think  of  his  eating  at  the  dining  table 
with  me. 

Yet  if  he  were  in  want,  I  should 
go  far  to  try  to  relieve  him ;  and  if 
I  were  dying  and  he  could  by  going 
to  hell  save  me,  he  would  go.  Once, 
after  he  had  been  on  our  place  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  and 
after  our  family  had  been  away  for 
years,  I  asked  him  if  he  were  go- 
ing to  leave  also.  "No,"  he  replied, 
"yo  tengo  raizes  aqui."  ( I  have  roots 
here.)  His  name  is  Genardo  del 
Bosque.  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

THE  pastor,  so  far  as  nearness  to 
nature  and  simplicity  of  character 
are  concerned,  is  very  much  like  the 
vaquero.  He  is,  however,  of  a  differ- 
ent order.  The  vaquero  looks  down 
upon  him.  Years  of  solitude  with 


but  "cracked."  In  Colorado,  so  I  have  heard,  there  is  a  law 
against  an  employer  keeping  a  man  out  alone  with  sheep  or 
goats  beyond  a  certain  duration  of  time.  The  law  is  calculated 
to  prevent  lunacy.  Whether  it  has  succeeded  I  do  not  know. 
The  pastor  is  the  chief  of  weather  prophets.  Snails,  snakes, 
coyotes,  buzzards — everything  that  creeps,  crawls,  or  flies  can 
be  converted  by  him  into  a  favorable  sign  of  rain.  He  can 
tell  by  the  way  nanny  goats  treat  their  kids  whether  the 
season  is  to  be  drouthy  or  productive  of  forage.  If  the 
signs  are  not  right,  he  "cuts,"  or  quarters,  the  sky  with  his 
staff  to  make  it  rain. 

In  kidding  season  he  can  stake  out  two  hundred  kids  in  the 
morning  and  when  the  nannies  come  in  at  night  place  each 
stupid  one  with  her  proper  offspring,  though  to  an  outsider 
the  nannies  and  the  kids  all  look  as  much  alike  as  so  many 
peas  in  a  pod. 

Goat-  and  sheep-proof  fences,  together  with  the  extermi- 
nation of  predatory  animals,  are  now  making  the  pastor's 
occupation  unnecessary  in  many  places,  for  in  a  well-fenced 
pasture  free  of  predatory  animals,  sheep  and  goats  may  be 
turned  loose  to  roam  at  will.  However,  on  the  vast  un- 
fenced  domain  of  New  Mexico  and  other  western  states 
these  animals  are  still  in  charge  of  pastures.  Here  the  pastor 
wanders  about  with  his  flocks,  camping  for  a  while  at  one 
watering  and  then  at  another,  all  his  goods  packed  on  a  burro 
or  two  or  in  a  little  wagon.  He  cannot  absent  himself  from 
his  charges  for  even  a  day,  except  at  rare  times  when  he  may 
be  relieved.  At  intervals  his  boss  or  the  vaciero  (man  in 
charge  of  a  number  of  sheep  camps)  brings  supplies  to  him. 
A  saying  has  it  that  "the  best  way  to  keep  a  pastor  is  to  keep 
him  in  debt."  In  regions  where  herders  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, Mexicans  do  an  increasing  amount  of  the  labor  in- 
cident to  lambing,  or  kidding,  and  to  shearing. 

Very  often  the  pastor  has  one  or  more  dogs  to  aid 
him.  His  way  of  training  these  shepherd  dogs  is  to  take 
them  while  they  are  pups  and  let 
them  suck  a  nanny  or  ewe.  His 
hissings  and  yellings  at  his  charges 
seem  to  one  unaccustomed  to  hearing 
them  outlandish  and  ludicrous;  but 
the  goats  and  sheep  appear  to  under- 
stand them.  Sometimes  he  mumbles 
to  them  for  company;  sometimes  he 
mumbles  to  himself.  If  he  had  more 
sense,  his  life  would  be  tragic;  also, 
if  he  had  more  sense,  he  would  not 
be  a  pastor.  He  hears  a  pair  of 
mourning  doves  cooing  at  each  other 
and  the  interpretation  he  gives  of 
their  cooing  well  enough  expresses  his 
own  ideals. 

One  dove  says:  "Coo-coo.  tOue 
quieres,  pastor?  que  quieresf"  (What 
do  you  want,  pastor?  what  do  you 
want?) 

The  answer  is:  "Comer  comas, 
comer  comas."  (To  eat  coma  berries, 
to  eat  coma  berries.) 

The  coma  is  a  thorned  bush  that 
bears  a  berry  fit  for  birds  and  eaten 
by  pastores.  It  is  about  the  only  fruit 
or  delicacy  that  some  pastores  get. 
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Keglar  Hill 

By  ROBERT  H.  MONTGOMERY 
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is  the  story  of  Keglar  Hill.  It  is  in 
process  of  becoming  the  story  of  the  cotton 
belt  of  Texas — a  large  chapter  in  the  story 
of  the  state. 

Thirty  years  ago  Keglar  Hill  was  fair 
among  the  thousands  of  prosperous  cotton 
imunities  in  rural  Texas,  with  its  three  hundred  souls, 
predominantly  Anglo-American  with  a  small  sprinkling  of 
German  and  Irish  among  them,  its  Methodist  congregation 
counting  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  communicants,  and  its 
three-teacher  school  which  was  the  pride  of  Caldwell  county. 
Its  black-waxy  soil  was  prodigiously  fertile,  a  cotton  crop  of 
a  bale-to-the-acre  being  a  good  average  yield. 

Today  Keglar  Hill  lives  only  in  a  few  memories.  Its 
school-house  is  a  hay  barn;  its  meeting  house  a  mule  stable. 
Its  lands  are  leached  and  gullied  and  over-run  by  Johnson 
grass  and  tie  vines.  They  rarely  produce  a  quarter  of  a  bale 
of  cotton  per  acre.  Its  fine  old  homes  are  crumbling  and 

;peless,  inhabited  by  an  improvident  foreign  tenantry.   The 

;h  of  strange  years  has  carried  its  sons  and  grandsons  to 
new  lands  and  unaccustomed  tasks.  Keglar  Hill  as  a  way 
of  life  is  gone.  And  this  is  the  tale. 

In  1860  Joe  Keglar  came  down  from  the  western  hill 
ntry  with  his  flock  of  sheep,  and  moved  out  onto  the 
rolling  black  prairie  on  the  border  between  Hays  and 
Caldwell  counties.  The 

rman  farmers  and  Amer- 

,n  cattlemen  had  been  en- 

oaching  upon  his  open 
ge   in   the  well-watered 

id   wooded    hill    country. 

he  prairie  lands  were 
ill   unfenced,   largely  un- 

irned,    and    offered    ex- 

il'.ent  pasturage  for  his 
flock  and  unlimited  wild 
game  for  his  larder.  For 
five  years  Keglar  and  his 
sheep  held  unmolested  pos- 
session over  leagues  of 
virgin  black  soil.  A  small 
hillock,  whose  ravines  sup- 
plied water  for  his  earthen 
tanks,  and  whose  live  oak 
motts  furnished  wood  for 
his  campfires  and  brush  for 
a  crude  sheep  pen,  became 
known  as  Keglar  Hill. 
Then  a  cattle  company  with 
vast  holdings  in  southwest 
Texas  secured  title  to  a 
huge  block  of  land  in  Keg- 
lar's  range.  Keglar  went  to 
his  Fathers,  but  left  his 
name  to  the  community 
that  came  after. 


The  Receding  Nordics 

WHAT  becomes  of  the  displaced  individuals  is  one  of 
the  least  known  phases  of  the  displacement  of 
American-white  farmers  by  the  tenant  Mexicans.  In  the 
following  table  Professor  Montgomery  shows  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  those  now  living  who  were  resi- 
dents of  Keglar  Hill  between  1890  and  1900.  A  half  dozen 
individuals  could  not  be  traced. 


Cotton  farmers 13 

a.  In  new  cotton  territory.  .10 

b.  In  old  cotton  territory..   3 

a.  Landowners    9 

b.  Tenants    4 

Farmers,  other  than  cotton 4 

Retired  farmers   6 

Doctors   6 

Unskilled  laborers,  town 5 

Ranchmen    4 

Merchants    4 

Preachers 4 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  employes...     3 

Lawyers    3 

Insurance  agents   3 

Clerks    3 

Salesmen,   Ginners,  Cotton  seed 

breeders,  Civil  engineers  and 

Carpenters    (z  each) 10 

Garageman,  filling  station  op- 
erator, Hotel  keeper,  Editor, 
Music  dealer,  Politician,  Town 
Mayor,  Expressman,  Military 
man,  and  mental  incompetent 
(i  each)  10 

Total    78 


In  that  same  year  a  host  of  ragged  soldiers  returned  to 
their  homes  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Once 
prosperous  farmers  found  their  homes  in  ashes,  their  live- 
stock gone — "stolen"  by  Federal  or  "purchased"  by  Con- 
federate troops,  their  implements  worn  and  rusted  and  rotted 
away,  their  fences  down,  and  their  fields  abandoned  to  weeds 
and  wild  grasses.  A  labor  force  in  the  intoxication  of  a  new 
and  untried  status,  and  a  batch  of  worthless  paper  money 
offered  slight  inducement  for  the  bitter  task  of  rebuilding 
an  economic  order. 

Under  such  conditions  many  of  the  younger  men  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  fabled  lands  of  the  Southwest.  In 
1872  two  of  these,  from  Alabama,  after  four  years  of  dubious 
fortune  in  the  older  farming  communities  of  Hays  county, 
moved  into  the  vicinity  of  Keglar  Hill.  Each  purchased  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  one  dollar  an  acre,  cash,  and  two 
hundred  acres  at  two  dollars  an  acre,  credit.  For  several 
years  that  was  the  established  price  in  the  locality. 

For  the  next  two  years  these  pioneers  were  busy  at  the 
customary  frontier  tasks  of  building  fences  (cedar  rails  had 
to  be  hauled  thirty  miles,  since  the  prairie  country  did  not 
supply  adequate  fencing  material),  constructing  crude  houses 
and  barns,  digging  wells,  and  clearing  land  for  their  plows. 
In  1874-75  a  number  of  families  joined  the  Keglar  Hill 
pioneers.  Three  of  these  newcomers  were  German  families 

from  the  established  and 
prosperous  German  com- 
munities in  Comal  county. 
Two  were  direct  from  Eng- 
land. One  bore  the  singu- 
lar name  of  O'Kelley ;  and 
a  half  dozen  were  of  the 
same  Scotch-Irish  stock  as 
the  two  original  settlers.  A 
count  in  1880  would  have 
shown  about  one  hundred 
native  white  persons  in  the 
community.  By  1890  this 
number  had  doubled.  By 
1895  it  had  reached  its 
maximum  of  approximately 
three  hundred,  where  it 
stood  until  about  the  close 
of  the  century,  then  rapidly 
declined. 

Some  of  the  first  settlers 
bought  large  blocks  of  land, 
as  much  as  two  or  three 
sections.  But  the  more 
prevalent  holdings  were  160 
to  320  acres.  The  price  of 
land  advanced  very  slowly 
during  the  'seventies  and 
'eighties,  reaching  twenty 
dollars  an  acre  by  1895. 
(Continued  on  page  193) 


WOMEN 
Housewives,   in   towns 

and  cities   39 

Housewives,    in    coun- 
try      ii 

Teachers  10 

Boardinghouse  keepers  5 

Nurses   4 

Clerks    3 

Stenographers    i 

Preachers    i 

Mental  incompetents..  3 

Total    77 
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THE  MEXICAN  COMES  TO  THE  LAND  OF  GREAT  TOOLS 


Drawn  for  Survey  Graphic  by 
DIEGO  RIVERA 


ND  TAKES  SOME  OF  THEM  BACK  HOME  WITH  HIM 


On  succeeding  pages  the  ranging  archaeologist  o] 
Spanish  America,  director  of  the  great  regional  survey 
of  the  Valley  of  Teotihuacan,  deals  with  the  racial 
and  cultural  contacts  between  the  two  peoples  in  the 
light  of  his  extensive  study  of  Mexican  immigration 
to  the  United  States.  His  associate  and  translator, 
an  American  journalist,  gives  us  at  first  hand  the  re- 
turn of  the  Mexican  immigrant  to  his  native  town. 


Migration  and  Planning 


By  MANUEL  GAMIO 


old-fashioned  alchemist,  ignorant  of  the 
properties  of  elements  and  compounds  alike, 
mixed  his  substances  by  chance,  and  exposed 
them  indiscriminately  to  the  action  of  heat, 
humidity  or  other  physical  agents,  or  sub- 
jected them  to  magical  ceremonies.  The  mod- 
ern chemist  understands  the  properties  and  proportions  of 
substances  that  must  be  employed  to  produce  certain  com- 
binations, and  can  foretell  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
their  products. 

An  analogy  exists  in  the  contacts  of  peoples  who  are  the 
raw  materials  in  social  chemistry.  Until  very  recently  they 
have  mingled  in  an  empirical  manner,  ignorant  of  their 
own  characteristics  as  well  as  of  those  of  resulting  mixtures. 
The  modern  social  sciences  now  permit  one  to  know,  at  least 
in  part,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  human  groups. 
With  this  knowledge  and  by  analyzing  the  conditions  under 
which  historical  fusions  have  taken  place,  means  might  be 
found  to  assure  more  satisfactory  results. 

Thus,  in  Mexico,  from  the  i6th  century  to  the  end  of  the 
1 8th,  a  partial  social  and  cultural  fusion  took  place  between 
Indians  and  Spaniards.  In  general  these  contacts  were  de- 
ficient for  they  were  not  harmoniously  consummated,  that  is, 
not  according  to  the  best  interests  of  both  groups.  They 
were  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  and  the  advantage  of  the 
Spaniard,  as  was  true  at  that  time  of  contacts  between  con- 
quering and  the  conquered  races.  After  Mexico  wrested  her 
independence  from  Spain,  the  walls  that  had  isolated  her 
from  other  countries  were  broken  down  but  the  mixture  with 
new  racial  and  cultural  elements  did  not  take  place  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  in  Colonial  times.  During 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  situation  has  been  complicated  even 
more  by  the  absorption,  substitution,  or  rejection  of  cultural 
characteristics  of  the  American  type,  on  the  part  of  masses 
of  Mexican  migrants  who  shuttle  between  the  two  countries. 
Now  that  principles  and  methods  of  sociology,  anthropology, 
economy  and  psychology  are  established,  and  permit  of  some 
expectation  of  success  in  our  approach  to  the  phenomena 
of  social  contacts,  it  would  be  very  advisable  for  Mexicans 
to  study  the  two  epochs  afresh  from  this  angle. 

More,  Americans  and  Mexicans  should  jointly  investigate 
the  contacts  resulting  from  Mexican  immigration  to  the  end 
that  future  contacts  of  their  cultures  might  be  made  to  take 
place  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  migratory  masses  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  these  go,  prevent- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  racial  antagonisms  and  shocks  which 
frequently  occur  between  them.  This  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  great 
racial  groups  occupying  America,  these  of  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
scent and  those  of  Indo-Iberic. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  United  States  has  played 
the  part  of  a  giant  university  in  which  more  than  a  million 
Mexicans,  for  the  most  part  poor  and  unschooled,  have  gained 
a  free  practical  education  of  great  importance ;  consisting  not 
of  reading  and  writing  but  of  learning  to  live  on  a  higher 
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scale.  In  food  standards,  they  today  eat  meat  and  milk; 
they  have  better  furniture  and  clothing.  They  have  learned 
to  operate  machinery  and  use  modern  tools.  They  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  sports  and  hygienic  practices.  Return- 
ing to  their  homeland  many  of  them  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  progress  the  country  has  made  in  recent  times. 

Unfortunately  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  less  bright. 
These  same  Mexicans  have  suffered  bitterly  as  a  result  of 
racial  and  social  prejudices  of  which  they  are  victims  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  American  territory.  Traditionally  and 
deeply  sensitive,  they  remember  with  satisfaction  their  ci 
tural  advancement,  but  at  the  same  time  nurse  a  deep  reser 
ment  of  the  bad  treatment  they  have  otherwise  received. 

The  American  employer  esteems  the  Mexican  exclusively 
for  his  value  as  a  workman  and  because  he  sometimes  ac- 
cepts low  wages.  The  American  worker  is  naturally  hostile 
to  the  Mexicans  because  they  are  competitors.  The  average 
American  (with  the  exception  of  social  workers  or  members 
of  churches),  who  is  neither  employer  nor  worker  but  simply 
an  observer,  generally  feels  an  aversion  toward  the  Mexi- 
can of  the  immigrant  class.  Proof  of  this  was  the  unneces- 
sary and  inopportune  'Harris  bill  project  which  hurt  the 
sensibilities  of  Mexico  and  Latin  America  by  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  quota  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  later  developments 
have  shown,  the  same  results  can  be  achieved  without  injur- 
ing Mexican  dignity.  The  difficult  labor  situation  in  the 
United  States  will  not  last  forever.  When  conditions  im- 
prove Mexican  immigration  will  again  increase  because  it  is 
an  economic  benefit  to  various  regions  of  the  United  States. 
The  respective  American  and  Mexican  attitudes,  if  nothing 
is  done  to  mollify  them,  will  remain  the  same  and  in  fact 
become  stronger.  The  Mexican  attitude  may  extend  itself  to 
the  South,  and  lead  to  dangerous  and  unnecessary  misunder- 
standings between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 

MY  belief  is  that  if  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  all  per- 
manent immigration,  such  conflicts  could  be  avoided. 
It  is  the  indefinite  residence  in  the  United  States  of  the  Mex- 
ican immigrant  that  produces  these  inevitable  racial  shocks, 
social  discriminations,  and  cultural  antagonisms.  With  transi- 
tory or  temporary  immigration,  the  immigrant  would  be 
busy  working  in  the  short  time  he  is  in  the  United  States. 
Cultural  antagonisms  would  continue,  not  through  the  fault 
of  the  Mexican  immigrant  who  absorbs  many  American  cul- 
tural characteristics,  but  through  the  fault  of  the  American, 
who  through  ignorance  or  indifference  generally  does  not 
understand  that  the  Mexican  immigrant  neither  can,  is  will- 
ing to,  nor  should,  completely  and  radically  abandon  his  cul- 
tural inheritance,  defective  though  it  may  be.  While  the 
culture  of  the  Mexican  immigrant  is  unprQgressive  from  the 
American  standpoint,  it  has  certain  fundamental  qualities  of 
great  value,  for  it  is  an  autochthonous  culture,  bred  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  by  the  same 
group  of  people,  upon  the  same  soil,  under  the  same  sky, 
and  within  the  same  natural  environment.  Results  are  the 
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innate  artistic  gifts  of  the  Mexican,  spontaneously  expressed 
in  music,  painting,  or  plastic  arts,  and  his  patience  and  man- 
ual skill  which  places  a  personal  stamp  upon  whatever  he 
does.  These  and  many  other  qualities  should  not  be  ignored 
by  the  American ;  and  if  they  were  encouraged  and  stim- 
ulated instead  of  antagonized,  the  labor  the  Mexican  per- 
forms would  prove  much  more  satisfactory. 

The  immigrant  is  uncommunicative,  hermetic,  and  of  a  sad 
exterior  aspect ;  his  poverty  may  make  him  seem  unworthy 
of  attention.  Nevertheless  under  this  exterior  exist  qualities 
which  nature  has  selected  down  the  long  ages,  but  which 

Kivorable  life  conditions,  in  the  United  States  and  even 
Mexico,   have   not   yet   permitted    to   blossom    and   bear 
t- 
uch  studies  of  social  contacts  fall  within  the  larger  op- 
portunity for  research  presented  in  Mexico,  and  to  a  degree 
in  regions  where  there  are  Mexican  immigrants.    Here  before 
they  have  irrevocably  disappeared,  we  have  materials  of  in- 
calculable value  for  objective  appraisal  of  how  human  civili- 
ion  has  developed  at  various  stages  of  its  evolution. 

hen  an  effort  is  made  to  investigate  how  the  integral 
ution  of  a  civilization  such  as  that  of  the  United  States 
Europe  has  come  about,  one  meets  with  serious  difficulties 
use  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  discover  what  the  char- 
r  and  mechanism  of  the  early  levels  of  that  civilization 
:re.    The  level  that  can  best  be  studied  in  any  case  is  of 
course  the  present  one  in  which  we  live,  for  we  can  observe 
directly  and  in  the  living  individuals  the  biological,  psycho- 
logical and  social  processes  that  give  rise  to  their  cultural 
traits.   When  we  turn  to  the  historic  phases  of  the  cultural 
levels  of  these  same  people  we  can  make  use  of  architectural 
remains,  museum  objects,  manuscripts  and  books  which  tell 
us  something    indirectly   as    to   these    processes.     But    their 
dynamic  functioning  can  no  longer  be  observed  since  they 
are  no  longer  alive.   A  conception  of  the  archeological  phase 
their  cultural  levels  is  still  harder  to  gain  for  with  but 
exceptions  manuscripts  and  books  do  not  exist;  and  of 


prehistoric  peoples  we  know  still  less  since  their  remains 
consist  of  a  few  relics  whose  meaning  we  are  obliged  to  in- 
terpret in  a  more  or  less  conventional  manner. 

The  cultural  level  of  an  existing  civilization  is  dynamic, 
active,  and  eloquent,  while  past  levels  are  static,  passive, 
and  in  many  cases  without  meaning,  so  that  it  is  not  only 
impossible  to  know  their  true  characteristics,  but  also  the 
interesting  moments  or  transition-periods  when  humanity 
takes  a  forward  step. 

Among  the  Indo-Iberic  peoples  and  principally  in  Mexico 
it  is  still  possible  to  investigate  dynamically  at  the  present 
moment  the  evolution  of  human  culture  which  in  other 
countries  took  place  at  various  epochs  in  the  past.  Certain 
minor  Mexican  social  groups  belong  to  the  modern  civiliza- 
tion or  culture  of  the  western  type,  the  highest  present 
cultural  level  of  human  evolution.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  exists  another  group  formed  by  the  Tarahumaras,  Seris, 
Lacandones,  who  from  many  points  of  view  may  be  con- 
sidered at  the  most  primitive  levels  of  present-day  humanity; 
or  if  you  will,  as  prehistoric.  Between  these  two  extremes 
are  such  native  groups  as  the  Huicholes,  Mixes,  Yaquis, 
Mixtecs,  Zapotecs,  Tarascans,  Aztecs,  and  others,  whose 
cultural  characteristics  correspond  to  various  archeological 
or  historical  periods  of  other  living  races.  In  these  groups 
may  be  observed  not  only  the  cultural  development  which 
each  represents,  but  also  the  transition  stages  by  which 
groups  rise  from  one  to  another. 

The  full  understanding  of  these  social  processes  might 
perhaps  furnish  practical  means  for  assuring  a  cultural  evolu- 
tion, as  all  these  groups  integrate  in  the  future,  more  satis- 
factory than  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  it  has  taken 
place  in  the  past.  Without  falling  into  a  paradox,  it  might 
be  said  that  while  it  is  impossible  for  obvious  reasons  to  cor- 
rect the  cultural  processes  that  have  taken  place  in  other 
countries  at  various  past  evolutionary  stages,  in  Mexico  these 
could  be  corrected ;  for  although  they  belong  culturally  to 
a  past  epoch,  they  are  chronologically  modern  and  dynamic. 
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ETE  CALOCA,  Americanized  and  proud  of 
it,  came  home  from  the  United  States  not 
because  he  wanted  to  but  because  there  was 
no  work.  He  is  one  of  a  large  number. 
Home  was  Irapuato  which  is  in  the  bajio  of 
Guanajuato  where  the  best  songs  and  the 
hest  grain  come  from.  It  is  more  than  a  fair  example  of  the 
type  of  town  which  has  sent  many  immigrants  north  across 
the  Border  and  which  is  now  receiving  them  back.  It  is  not 
an  especially  picturesque  town,  does  not  attract  tourists  and 
its  contacts  with  the  United  States  have  been  mostly  through 
its  own  nationals. 

That  is  why  I  went  there,  and  with  this  introduction  let 
me  pick  up  his  story  as  he  told  it  to  me.  After  fourteen  years 
in  the  States  he  still  has  a  strong  accent,  as  Mexicans  do  who 
live  among  their  own  kind,  and  his  grammar  is  the  usual 
mmigrant  variety. 

The  boy  Pedro  began  work  at  the  age  of  ten  in  an  iron 
oundry  on  the  outskirts  of  Irapuato,  first  for  nothing  for  a 


period  of  six  months,  and  then  at  twenty  centavos  a  day  on  a 
ten-hour  shift.  It  was  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  and 
had  held  several  other  jobs,  that  Pancho  Villa  came  with  his 
army  to  camp  in  Irapuato  and  curse  General  Obregon  across 
the  plains  in  Celaya,  where  later  the  fiercest  battle  in  the 
Mexican  Revolution  was  fought.  Everybody  left  town  that 
could,  and  when  one  day  Villa  let  a  train  go  north,  Pedro 
was  on  it  with  the  little  money  his  family  could  scrape  to- 
gether. He  went  to  El  Paso,  thence  to  St.  Louis,  where 
some  fellow  Irapuatenos  got  him  a  job.  In  due  time  he  sent 
for  his  brothers,  and  later  for  his  parents  for  the  revolutions 
in  Mexico  continued.  At  eighteen  he  married  a  Mexican 
girl,  also  from  Irapuato,  and  when  his  second  child  was  born 
his  wife  died.  His  children  are  now  with  his  parents  and 
brothers  in  Saint  Louis. 

Pete,  as  he's  called  today,  had  been  back  in  Irapuato  for 
a  month  trying  to  find  something  to  do.  There  were  no  jobs 
to  be  had  in  the  United  States,  he  said.  He  found  none  in 
Irapuato.  His  various  boyhood  employers  had  no  place  for 
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him.  And  nevertheless  Irapuato  is  a  flourishing  town,  for 
Mexico.  It  is  a  railroad  center  from  which  trains  depart 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  It  has  leather  tanneries,  shoe 
factories,  flour  mills,  canning  plants,  an  iron  foundry,  and 
a  new  cigarette  factory.  It  used  to  have  also  the  biggest 
carriage  works  in  the  entire  country,  but  when  Pancho  Villa 
took  the  horses  he  ruined  the  business.  When  Irapuato  re- 
covered, automobiles  came  in.  Most  Irapuato  industries,  as 
in  the  rest  of.  the  Republic,  are  foreign-owned,  American, 
English,  Spanish  or  German.  It  is  these  that  are  now  asked 
to  employ  the  returned  laborers. 

Irapuato  has  about  20,000  inhabitants  and  eighteen  fine 
large  carved  stone  churches.     The  bandstand  on  one  of  its 
plazas  was  long  ago  replaced  by  an  insufficient  town  water- 
tank  as  a  mark  of  modern  progress.     Every  church  has  its 
devout  stream  of  young  and  aged,  men  and  women,  kneeling, 
confessing,  and  praying.     For  the  rest,  the  town  is  almost 
entirely   one-storied.      Beauty    is    reserved    for    within,    and 
through  every  doorway  may  be  seen  a  stone-flagged  patio, 
sunlit,  and  filled  with  pots  of  flowers  and  cages  of  birds.  Out 
of  the  cantinas  come  the  sounds  of  guitars,  and  soldiers  on 
duty  stop  to  listen.   Windows  of  homes  have  the  lower  panes 
covered   with  lace  through  which   may  be  seen   the  golden 
flash  of  the  ubiquitous  American  brass  bed — if  the  family 
is  not  too  poor.     In  many  cases  it  is  used  only  for  company, 
or  to  die  on.    The  room  has  its  colored  prints  of  virgins  and 
saints,  its  artificial  flowers  in  a  land  of  so  many  real  ones,  its 
candles,  and  generally  its  sewing  machine.     Kitchens  are  still 
very  much  Stone  Age.    There  are  stone  metates  for  grinding 
corn,  clay  comallis  for  baking  tortillas,  homemade  charcoal 
stoves,  tall  jugs  of  water  brought  from  some  distant  fountain, 
and  lots  of  lovely  round  brown  gleaming  pottery  shapes  baked 
in  some  village  oven. 

But  among  the  Indian  and  Spanish  wares,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  American.  Middle-class  homes  and  hotels  have  cheap 
manufactured  chairs,  not  nearly  as  good  looking  as  the  native 
Indian  chairs  with  their  seats  of  rush  or  colored  fiber.  Hard- 
ware shops  have  homemade  tin  bath  tubs  imitating  the  more 
expensive  imported  American  ones,  and  the  show-windows  are 
full  of  American  dishes  and  cutlery,  of  the  cheaper  class.  The 
better  grocery  stores  are  almost  completely  stocked  with 
American  goods  and  one  can  easily  imagine  oneself  at  a 
Piggly  Wiggly  back  home. 

The  lower-class  trade  is  all  concentrated  at  the  native 
market  or  puestos  that  line  and  litter  the  streets  facing  the 


parochial  church.  Burros  bring  in  backloads  of  pottery  packed 
in  hay,  and  water  jugs  for  the  precious  water  are  piled  three 
or  four  feet  high.  There  are  stacks  of  bamboo  bird  cages, 
piles  of  fruits  and  foods,  stalls  draped  with  ten-cent-store 
ribbons  and  laces  from  the  United  States  (but  chosen  to 
please  the  Mexican  color  sense).  There  are  flaring  baskets 
for  carrying  loads  on  the  back,  and  other  long  slim  cylindrical 
ones  which  smeared  with  cowdung  and  baited  with  sugar- 
water,  serve  as  bee-hives,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tarascans, 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Irapuato.  A  native  drug  store  dis- 
plays hundreds  of  different  dried  herbs,  seeds,  nuts,  flowers, 
roots,  seashells,  dried  bugs,  decayed  birds,  bones,  animals' 
parts,  and  other  things  guaranteed  to  cure  everything  from 
colic  to  evil  eye  and  unrequited  love. 

Pete  was  embarrassed  before  me  by  all  the  very  Mexican 
things.  Also  Irapuato's  mule-drawn  street  car  irritated  him, 
and  gladly  would  he  have  traded  every  Mexican  patio  for  an 
American  front  yard.  In  fact  everything  a  tourist  might  con- 
sider picturesque  or  curious,  he  felt  ashamed  of.  He  wanted 
to  show  off  his  English  not  only  to  me  but  to  his  fellow 
townsmen.  He  urged  me  not  to  take  snapshots  of  the  shining 
pottery.  The  police  ought  to  make  the  Indians  keep  those 
things  in  their  yards  and  houses,  he  said,  and  highly  recom- 
mended the  new  cigarette  factory  as  a  thing  to  photograph. 
As  for  the  mule-power  street  car,  he  would — rather  ride  a 
burro. 

Pete  does  not  mean  to  high-hat  his  fellow  citizens,  but  he 
does  wish  they  would  show  some  progress.  They  irritate 
him,  and  even  more  he  them.  He  loves  Irapuato,  but  with 
disillusioned  eyes.  Perhaps  it  loves  him  the  same  way.  It 
calls  him  gringo,  the  term  it  uses  for  a  Mexican  who  puts  on 
American  airs. 

"Business  is  worse  here  than  it  has  been  in  twenty  years," 
said  one  American  business  man,  established  at  Irapuato  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  who  can  be  called  Mr. 
Smith.  Many  Mexicans  have  come  back  to  Irapuato,  he 
said,  asking  him  for  jobs.  But  times  are  hard  and  he  is  run- 
ning six-hour  shifts.  To  his  mind  Mexicans  are  better  work- 
men when  they  come  back 
from  the  United  States.  While 
watching  a  road  gang  work 
near  town,  he  said  to  the  fore- 
man, "Two  of  those  men  have 
been  to  the  U.  S.  A." 

"Yes,"  the  foreman  an- 
swered, "How  do  you  know?" 
"By  the  way  they  shovel 
dirt.  Those  two  lift  a  shovel- 
ful, take  a  step  forward,  and 
throw  it  clear  across  the  road. 
The  rest  do  the  same  thing  in 
two  operations. 

"You  can  also  tell  how 
many  times  a  Mexican  has 
been  to  the  United  States," 
Smith  told  me,  "and  mainly 
by  the  way  he  dresses.  The 
first  time  he  goes  up  barefooted 
or  in  huaraches,  white  cotton 
pajamas  and  straw  sombrero. 
He  comes  back  wearing  bro- 
gans  and  overalls.  The  second 
time  he  comes  back,  he  wears 
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better  shoes,  has  a  cheap  suit,  and  the  straw  sombrero  has 
given  way  forever  to  a  small  American  felt  hat.  After  an- 
other trip  he  comes  back  a  regular  dude. 

"They  lose  a  lot  of  their  Americanization  after  they  re- 
turn," he  went  on.  "The  pressure  of  being  different  gets  too 
great  to  resist ;  but  they  never  go  back  entirely  to  what  they 
were.  They  never  go  barefoot  again,  or  even  wear  huaraches. 

"Every  Mexican  ought  to  go  at  least  once  to  the  United 
States,"  he  said.  "It  is  the  best  education  in  the  world  for 
them." 

"Do  you  yourself  hire  many  Mexican  workers  who  have 
come  back  from  the  United  States?"  I  asked. 

"To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,"  he  answered,  "I  don't.  I 
don't  like  to  employ  them  once  they  have  been  there.  They 
get  too  smart.  They  like  to  show  off,  and  they  talk  to  the 
other  workmen  and  spoil  them.  One  of  my  former  men  just 
came  back  and  asked  me  for  a  job  and  I  wouldn't  give  him 
one  because  he  talked  to  me  in  English.  I  wouldn't  give  any 
Mexican  a  job  who  talked  back  to  me  in  English  when  I 
address  him  in  Spanish.  I  consider  that  a  sign  of  disrespect. 
They  are  not  like  they  used  to  be." 

If  a  returned  emigrant  like  Pete  can  not  get  a  job  in  a 
factory,  could  he  take  up  farming  near  his  home  town?  A 
visit  to  several  haciendas  near  Irapuato  showed  me  what  a 
single  man  on  his  own  might  be  up  against.  The  sugar  cane 
needed  rain,  and  the  corn  was  in  danger  of  parching.  This 
was  the  rainy  season  but  it  had  been  a  rainless  week  with  a 
burning  sun.  There  were  two  wells  on  one  hacienda,  deep 
round  stone-lined  holes  that  tapped  an  underground  stream 
into  ditches  dug  around  the  fields.  "There  is  plenty  of  wa- 
ter," said  the  owner,  explaining  the  geology  of  the  distant 
blue  ridges,  "but  it  is  all  underground,  and  it  has  to  be  dug 
for."  Electric  wires  had  been  strung  from  Irapuato's  power 
system,  expensive  machinery  was  doing  the  pumping,  and 
half  a  dozen  peons  were  attending.  A  one-man  farm  trust- 
ing only  to  the  fickle  clouds  that  floated  above  seemed  like 
an  insecure  proposition,  and  one  man  could  not  dig  for 
water. 

SO  Pete  wanted  to  go  to  Mexico  City.  He  had  never 
been  to  the  nation's  capital,  and  thought  he  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  finding  a  job  there.  Thousands  of  return- 
ing emigrants  think  practically  the  same  thing.  He  is  dead 
broke.  He  says  he  would  do  anything.  His  eyes  are  a  little 
desperate,  after  one  month.  One  almost  thinks  of  revolution 
on  account  of  his  eyes. 

Entirely  by  accident  Mr.  Smith  came  by  while  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Pete.  Pete  greeted  him  in  English,  proudly.  Mr. 
Smith  almost  ignored  him.  When  he  was  gone  the  Amer- 
ican said,  "That's  the  fellow  I  was  telling  you  about  who 
.vanted  his  job  back." 

There  is  another  type  among  the  returned  emigrants — 
Jesus  Delgado,  for  example,  conductor  of  the  mule-drawn 
street  car  that  gives  Pete  such  a  pain.  Jesus  is  older,  and  al- 
though he  has  been  to  the  United  States  five  different  times, 
ie  is  not  nearly  so  Americanized.  When  he  collects  the  five- 
cent  fare,  he  touches  his  hat,  hoping  you'll  have  a  pleasant 
ride.  He  is  not  a  misfit.  He  radiates  Mexican  sunshine,  and 

(has  a  fine  job.  He  wears  good  Irapuato  shoes,  Irapuato  cot- 
ton trousers,  and  an  American  style  shirt,  though  it  may  have 
been  made  at  home.  It  is  neatly  buttoned  at  the  neck,  and 
properly  tucked  in  at  the  bottom,  although  he  was  twenty-one 
before  ever  he  wore  his  shirt  tails  in.  However,  on  top  of 
his  American  shirt  he  wears  an  open  Mexican  one,  loosely 


Music  is  plentiful  and  water  scarce  in  Irapuato 

linked  over  his  ample  chest  by  one  button,  and  tied  by  the 
tails  over  his  stomach  in  front. 

Jesus  is  proud  of  the  gallant  little  mule-car  that  lopes 
over  the  cobbles  and  gets  off  the  track  at  every  other  turn 
in  the  street.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  male  passen- 
gers, minus  Pete,  he  puts  it  lovingly  back  on  the  track 
when  it  runs  off,  like  the  Toonerville  Trolley.  Jesus  was 
a  little  older  than  Pedro  when  he  first  went  to  the  United 
States. 

Irapuato,  like  similar  towns  in  Guanajuato,  Michoacan, 
and  Jalisco,  Mexican  states  from  which  the  large  majority 
of  immigrants  have  come,  has  seen  the  tragic  return  of  entire 
trainloads  since  the  depression  set  in  in  the  United  States.  The 
Mexican  government  gives  them  free  rides,  finding  them 
places  to  sleep,  and  feeding  them,  until  they  get  to  where 
they  think  they  may  find  a  job.  Most  of  them  want  to  come 
to  Mexico  City,  a  centric  movement  which  worries  some  of 
the  officials.  In  the  spring  of  1930,  the  Mexican  Bureau  of 
Migrations  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  established  offices 
at  the  strategic  points  of  Irapuato,  Saltillo,  Monterrey,  Tor- 
reon  and  Guadalajara,  for  the  better  handling  of  immigrant 
traffic,  and  for  the  diversion  of  those  who  through  ignor- 
ance may  still  have  illusions  about  entering  the  United 
States. 

Americanization  of  Mexico  by  immigration  has  not  been 
studied  in  a  systematic  way,  but  Americanization  of  Mexico 
is  coming  about  by  various  channels.  Most  people  believe 
that  with  the  new  international  highway  opening  to  Amer- 
ican motor  tourists,  the  end  of  Mexico  as  Mexican  will  have 
come.  Native  markets  are  already  full  of  five-and-ten  cent 
store  articles  where  a  decade  ago  there  used  only  to  be  home- 
made Indian  things.  In  the  remotest  corners,  the  American 
influence  is  felt.  Even  the  saints  are  not  immune.  In  a  lit- 
tle Aztec  town  a  painted  wooden  figure  of  Santiago  in  his 
old  Spanish  scarlet,  gold,  and  red  and  blue  mantle  wears 
loud  tan  American  shoes  with  bulging  tips.  Under  his 
gold-braided  robe  American  garters  hold  up  his  American 
socks. 


Fellowship  in  Revolution 


The  Life  of  the  People 


By  Diego  Rivera 


Photographs  by  Tina  Modotti 
These  frescoes,  from  the  series  in  the  Public  Education 


Building  in  Mexico  City,  stand  as  the  great  interpretation 
of  the  Revolution — of  Mexico  in  all  its  phases  by  a  man 
who  speaks  for  the  workers  in  every  foot  of  the  wall  space. 
They  are  sculptural  in  feeling  and  the  technique  is  made 
for  the  subject.  There  is  an  intense  poignancy  and 


drama  in  them  but  always  subservient  to  the  sense  of  fonr 
and  color.  The  Indian  strain  in  artist  and  people  sets  their 
off  from  interpretations  of  the  European  peasant,  and  then 
are  none  of  the  gay  colors  of  the  Russian  folk  dancers 
These  you  feel  to  be  heavy,  some  way  a  part  of  the  soil  anc 
of  the  mine.  It  is  as  though  the  earth  itself  spoke.  H.  H. 


The  peon  loo\s  out  at  the  land  he  hopes  to  possess  some  day 


Into  the  mines.   One  of  the  many  frescoes  interpreting  labor 


The  rhythm  of  the  peasant's  song 


As  the  gargoyle  to  the  cathedral 


our    quota 

law  for  European 

immigration     and 

our   exclusion 

laws    for    Asiatic 

immigration  were 
passed,  a  vacuum  was  deliberately 
created  at  the  bottom  of  our  in- 
dustrial system.  We  thereby  de- 
termined either  that  this  vacuum 
should  remain  and  that  industry 
should  adjust  itself  to  it,  or  that 
it  should  somehow  be  filled.  Act- 
ually, of  course,  our  policy  since  has  been  a  hodge-podge  of 
both  principles. 

Some  of  our  industries  have  adjusted  themselves,  by  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  higher  wages.  Others  have  filled  the 
vacancy  with  Negroes  from  the  South — whence  Harlem  and 
De  Priestville.  Others,  like  the  railway  track  work  and  hot- 
weather  agriculture  of  the  Southwest,  have  depended  on 
Mexicans.  With  the  pressure  of  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions in  Mexico  and  the  suction  of  this  labor  vacuum  in 
the  United  States,  Mexican  immigration  was  bound  to  con- 
tinue and  increase  unless  artificially  checked.  The  question 
is  whether  we  want  this  vacuum  filled,  and  if  so,  from  what 
source. 

Just  to  get  the  work  done,  we  do  not  have  to  fill  it.  There 
is  no  work  in  America  which  Englishmen  do  not  do  in  Eng- 
land, Frenchmen  in  France  and  Germans  in  Germany,  or 
that  our  fathers  did  not  do  in  America.  We  may  not  want 
to  do  it,  but  we  can.  Moreover,  American  ingenuity  devises 
machinery  for  whatever  work  men  are  too  scarce  or  expensive 
to  do.  Our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  are  a  push- 
button and  a  faucet.  The  steam  shovel,  the  drill,  the  carrier 
belt,  the  gangplow  and  the  combined  harvester  have  already 
replaced  a  whole  army  of  laborers.  For  such  of  these  tasks 
as  may  remain,  there  are  still  American  Negroes  available  to 
whom  unskilled  industrial  labor  would  be  a  promotion.  The 
industrialization  of  agriculture  is  releasing  another  large  body 
of  American  white  labor.  If  we  choose  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  policy  of  not  filling  the  place  formerly  supplied  by  immi- 
grants from  southeastern  Europe,  it  is  quite  within  the  flexi- 
bility of  American  industry  as  a  whole  to  adjust  itself.  Our 
problem  is  likely  to  be,  not  to  find  more  workers,  but  to 
employ  those  we  have. 

Or,  if  we  were  to  change  that  policy,  there  are  three 
sources  to  consider — Europe,  Asia  and  Mexico.  Two  of 
these  present  the  race  problem,  which  America  has  so  far 
met  only  by  the  un-American  institution  of  caste.  We  have 
limited  Europeans,  on  political  and  economic  grounds,  and 
excluded  Asiatics  by  reason  of  race.  But  in  the  post-war 
years  we  admitted  Mexicans,  almost  without  limit,  to  whom 
all  of  these  objections  apply! 

If  we  are  to  consider  the  future  make-up  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  admit  only  those  whom  we  are  willing  to  accept 
as  co-grandfathers  of  our  grandchildren,  then  the  only  place, 
if  any,  to  relax  our  policy  toward  would  be  Europe.  In  that 
direction  we  have  rightly  made  assimilability  the  test.  Those 
who  assimilate  quickly,  we  admit  as  liberally  as  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  permit.  We  admit  more  slowly  those  whose 
assimilation  is  slower.  But  even  as  to  these,  the  problem  is 
temporary.  Most  of  it  disappears  in  one  generation  and  all 


WHY  MAKE  MEXICO 
AN  EXCEPTION? 

By  Chester  H.  Rowell 

"We  have  adopted  certain  principles  for  our 
immigration  policy  in  general.  How  do  these 
apply  to  Mexico?"  A  Californian  answers. 


of  it  in  two.  If  it  were  needed 
economically,  we  could  ultimately 
absorb  all  of  this  immigration. 

Or,  if  we  were  to  ignore  the 
human  side,  and  measure  men 
only  as  sources  of  profit,  then  the 
place  to  look  would  be  Asia.  The 
Chinese  coolie  is  the  ideal  human 
mule.  He  will  turn  less  food 
into  more  work,  with  less  trou- 
ble, than  any  other  domestic  ani- 
mal. He  does  not  even  plague 
us  with  his  progeny.  His  wife 
and  children  are  in  China,  and  he  returns  there  himself  when 
we  no  longer  need  him.  He  can  be  rented  wholesale,  by  the 
dozen  or  the  hundred,  thus  eliminating  the  human  factor. 
If  that  is  what  we  want,  China  is  the  place  to  get  it. 

Mexican  immigration  is  subject  to  both  these  objections. 
The  Mexican  peon  is  racially  as  alien  as  the  Chinese  coolie, 
and  is  not  so  good  a  workman.  He  is  culturally  less  assim- 
ilable than  the  Balkan  peasant,  and  our  grandchildren  will 
make  of  his  grandchildren  a  caste  apart.  The  Mexican  peon 
is  not  a  "white"  man.  He  is  an  Indian.  He  embodies  no 
part  of  that  fine  Latin-American  culture  which  charms  visi- 
tors to  Mexico  City.  He  is  a  selection  downward,  from  the 
bottom  of  Mexican  life,  to  fill  a  place  below  the  bottom  of 
our  own.  It  is  not  a  question  of  enriching  our  Anglo-Puritan 
tradition  with  a  warmer  Mexican  spirit,  as  it  has  already  been 
enlivened  by  our  Irish,  German  and  Latin  elements.  That  is 
not  the  sort  of  Mexicans  that  our  farmers  and  railroads  want, 
or  that  Mexican  poverty  extrudes.  It  is  a  sort  that  fills  no 
place  which  Chinese  coolies  could  not  fill  better,  and  which 
presents,  in  even  greater  degree,  the  objections  which  led  us 
to  exclude  those  coolies. 


I 


F  there  are  exceptions  to  the  sweepingness  of  this  conclu- 
sion, an  extension  of  the  quota  system  to  Mexico  would 
more  than  cover  them.  Nobody  proposes  that  there  shall  be 
no  Mexicans  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  considerable 
army  of  them  here  now,  and  the  quota  would  annually  let 
in  more.  The  real  needs  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Arizona 
farmers,  the  desert  railroads,  and  others  who  need  Mexicans 
not  because  they  are  cheaper  but  because  they  are  better, 
could  readily  be  met.  If  the  quota  system  could  include  a  < 
selection  upward  instead  of  downward,  it  would  help  us 
judge  Mexico  by  better  representatives  of  its  civilization. 
That  would  make  for  good  neighborliness. 

Of  course  the  strict  logic  would  be  to  include  Mexico  in 
the  Asiatic  and  Canada  in  the  European  system,  so  long  as 
we  maintain  the  distinction  between  them  at  all,  since  the 
only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  two  systems  is  racial,  and 
Canada  is  on  the  European  and  Mexico  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  that  category.  However,  I  would  be  practical,  and  treat 
Canada  more  liberally  than  Europe,  and  Mexico  more  liber- 
ally than  Asia,  thus  recognizing  neighborhood  as  a  modify- 
ing element. 

If  our  general  immigration  laws  are  wrong,  they  should  be 
changed.  If  they  are  right,  our  Mexican  policy  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  them.  The  same  argument  in  principle 
applies  of  course  to  much  of  South  America,  also,  but  it  is 
unimportant  in  practice  since  immigration  from  these  coun- 
tries is  negligible. 
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HE  Mexican  came 
over  the  Border 
in  response  to  an 
economic  urge. 
His  cheap  labor 
made  possible  a 


large  part  of  the  progress  of  the 
American  Southwest  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  was  cheap  and 
he  was  laborious. 

The  small  lettuce  grower  of 
Imperial  Valley  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  were  equally 
glad  to  have  him.  In  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado  in  1929  and 
1930,  the  average  earnings  per  family  for  a  year  were  $600, 
many  of  these  families  having  from  five  to  seven  children, 
all  or  most  of  whom  worked  in  the  fields.  In  the  fruit 
orchards  and  truck  gardens  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  wages 
for  piecework  have  been  so  low  at  times  that  a  ten-hour  day 
netted  an  able-bodied  worker  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar 
and  his  meals,  which  I  hope  never  to  be  compelled  to  eat 
again.  In  spite  of  the  work  of  the  California  Housing  Com- 
mission, housing  conditions  are  still  bad  in  that  state. 
From  Los  Angeles  to  Denver  and  from  San  Diego  to  the 
Willamette,  families  average  from  five  to  nine  persons  to 
a  room — when  rooms  are  available.  Otherwise,  they  average 
from  five  to  nine  to  a  tent  pitched  on  the  side  of  the  county 
highway  and  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  dilapidated  Ford. 
Water  for  washing,  bathing,  cooking  and  drinking  comes 
from  the  irrigation  canal,  downstream  from  the  watering 
place  for  the  livestock.  In  the  winter  these  same  families 
crowd  the  poorest  districts,  living  in  condemned  shacks  or 
make-shift  hovels.  A  typical  quarter  of  this  kind  can  be 
visited  by  the  tourist  at  any  time  on  the  Yolo  County  side 
of  the  M  Street  bridge  of  the  capital  city  of  California.  But 
the  visitor  must  go  with  his  breastplate  of  righteousness  in 
place,  for  he  is  apt  to  see  what  I  saw:  a  young  woman  lying 
on  a  cot  in  a  one-room  shack,  a  new-born  infant  in  her  arms, 
two  babies  crawling  on  the  littered  floor,  the  family  dinner 
on  a  porcelain  pan  on  the  floor,  a  puppy  and  several  dozen 
flies  quarreling  over  the  dinner  and  two  more  youngsters 
dozing  in  the  corner.  The  father  was  out  waiting  for  the 
pear  picking  to  begin.  He  had  been  waiting  six  weeks. 

Mexican  children  in  the  West,  however,  do  not  spend  all 
their  time  dozing.  Thus,  ten-year-olds  will  do  a  ten-hour 
stretch  hoeing  or  weeding  or  thinning.  At  twelve  the  boys 
wrestle  with  eighty-pound  lugs  or  sacks  or  crates.  At  half 
that  age  both  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  hop 
fields  and  pull  down  the  hot,  sticky  vines  which  their  elders 
will  pick.  And  since  the  hop  season  is  short  the  youngsters 
go  out  at  dawn,  work  until  noon,  return  at  two  or  shortly 
after  and  stop  at  five  o'clock.  In  these  varied  occupations 
a  child  ten  years  or  under  will  earn  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  a  year's  work. 

It  is  about  these  things  that  the  Mexican  would  talk  if 
he  spoke  out.  But  he  is  inarticulate.  And  for  three  reasons. 

He  is  inarticulate  because  he  is  disorganized.  And  he  is 
disorganized  because  he  is  a  seasonal  worker.  He  has  prac- 
tically no  sense  of  belonging  to  a  community.  His  closest 
friends  will  be  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  one  week  to 
the  next.  He  is  a  primitive  unit,  he  and  his  family.  Then, 
he  dare  not  organize.  His  experience  in  the  Imperial  Valley 


WITHOUT  BENEFIT 
OF  LOBBY 

By  Ernest  Galarzia 


"For  a  moment  an  immigrant  has  the  floor 

and  though  he  does  not  spea\  with  authority 

he  spea\s  as  one  from  the  mill." 


teaches  him  the  meaning  of  crim- 
inal syndicalism  laws.  He  knows 
that  to  form  a  union  in  order  to 
back  up  a  demand  for  better 
wages  or  shorter  hours  in  order 
to  live  more  decently  can  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "interfering 
with  the  harvesting  of  the  melon 
crop." 

The  Mexican  is  inarticulate 
because  he  is  discredited.  He  has 
been  consistently  painted  as  a 
representative  of  a  degenerate 
Indian  stock.  Aside  from  the  trifling  fact  that  this  Indian 
contributed  the  land  upon  which  the  Nordic  now  grows  his 
beets  and  rears  his  Hoover  Dam,  whatever  contribution  he 
might  make  to  contemporary  life  in  the  artistic  and  aesthetic 
fields  is  immediately  discounted  as  being  out  of  keeping  with 
the  "practical"  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  Mexican  is  inarticulate  because  he  is  disillusioned. 
If  he  came  with  high  hope  he  remains  with  a  resigned  dis- 
appointment. He  is  without  benefit  of  lobby;  and  although 
he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  he  does  know 
that  he  has  to  do  without  that  which  lobbies — at  least  suc- 
cessful ones — get.  He  is  what  John  Dewey  might  call 
a  pathetic  public  with  its  tragic  problem. 

For  these  reasons  the  Mexican  can  not  and  does  not  speak. 
Occasionally  he  has  his  defenders.  When  Congress  threatens 
to  restrict  immigration  from  the  southern  republic,  those  who 
employ  him  long  and  cheaply  jump  to  his  defence.  He  is  pic- 
tured as  persona  absolutamente  grata.  He  is  musical — "he  usu- 
ally plays  the  guitar" ;  he  is  a  family  man — "he  does  not  abuse 
his  woman" ;  he  is  "a  man,  rough  diamond  though  he  be"  as 
W.  H.  Kirkbride  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  put  it. 

BUT  this  in  testimony  serving  other  ends.  The  Mexican 
immigrant  would  look  elsewhere  for  a  statement  of  his 
case.  He  would  look  to  his  government;  but  his  government 
is  busy  getting  back  to  "normalcy."  It  cannot  risk  diplomatic 
complications.  He  might  almost  look  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  but  its  leaders  in  California,  respectable 
and  a  little  tired,  have  stated  that  the  surest  way  of  avoiding 
a  civilization  of  masters  and  servants  is  to  kick  the  Mexican 
out.  Lastly,  the  Mexican  would  look  to  the  social  worker; 
and  here  he  finds  some  comfort  but  no  permanent  aid.  The 
social  worker  stays  by  the  immigrant,  grits  her  teeth  and 
like  her  charge,  wonders. 

But  the  Mexican  immigrant  in  the  United  States  has  more 
than  just  a  human  claim  to  be  heard.  He  is  needed  to  move 
thousands  of  crates  of  lettuce,  melons,  deciduous  fruits  and 
other  perishables  from  the  field  to  the  box  cars  and  thence  to 
the  markets.  The  biggest  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  his 
part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  West  was  the  panic  which 
spread  among  his  employers  when  restriction  of  immigration 
threatened.  Restriction  is  not  now  an  issue  ;  restriction  is  here 
in  fact  if  not  in  law.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Mexicans  in  the  United  States  who  are  producing  goods  and 
rendering  services.  They  are  maladjusted.  Their  problem  is 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  Must  the  Mexican  be  satisfied  with 
the  pragmatic  solution  of  the  gang  boss  in  a  California  pear 
orchard?  To  a  young  Mexican  who  had  asked  for  a  job,  hesaid: 
"When  we  want  you,  we'll  call  you;  when  we  don't — git." 
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Goodbye,  Vicente! 

By  ROBERT  N.  McLEAN 


"Donde  vas,  Vicente?"  (Where  are  you  going, 

Vicente?) 

"j'Donde  va  la  Gente!"   (I   am  going  with  the 
crowd ! )  . 

IT'S  a  handy  little  proverb,  made  in  Mexico, 
and    always   used   to   hit   off   the   gregarious 
tendencies  of  the   Mexican   people;   in   fact, 
the  herd  habits  of  any  people.     It  might  well 
have  been  quoted  a  dozen  years  ago  when  the 
tide    of    Mexican    labor    surged    northward 
across  the  Rio  Grande  in  answer  to  our  frantic  calls  for  help. 
And  it  is  a  proverb  which  may  well  be  used  now  to  describe 
the  southbound  movement  of  Mexicans:   a  movement  which 
started  early  in  the  fall ;  swelled  to  mass  proportions  in  Jan- 
uary, and  which  probably  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  cres- 
cendo.   Vicente  is  going  home! 

On  Monday,  the  sixth  of  April,  I  crossed  the  bridge  from 
El  Paso,  Texas,  into  Juarez.  On  both  sides  of  the  street 
in  front  of  the  immigration  office  were  parked  the  cars  of 
homesick  Mexicans;  Mexicans  who  had  picked  cotton  near 
Phoenix,  melons  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  grapes  about  Fresno. 
On  one  side  of  the  street  I  counted  thirteen  cars,  most  of 
them  battered  Fords,  and  every  car  carried  a  California  li- 
cense. Loaded  in  the  cars,  upon  the  running  boards,  on 
racks  behind,  on  bumpers  in  front,  and  even  on  the  tops,  was 
a  motley  and  ill-arranged  display  of  every  conceivable  thing 
which  a  family  might  collect  as  part  of  a  housekeeping  equip- 
ment. There  were  beds,  bed-springs,  mattresses,  washtubs, 
cooking  utensils,  washboards,  trunks,  cots,  tents,  tent-poles, 
bedding ;  and  a-top  one  of  the  loads  was  a  crate  of  live  chick- 
ens. Up  at  the  customs  house,  the  very  courteous  little  Mex- 
ican stenographer  with  whom  I  chatted,  told  me  all  about  the 
chickens.  "Yes,  they  bring  their  animals!"  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  up  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  despair.  "They  bring 
their  dogs  and  their  cats  and  their  chickens,  and  yesterday 
a  man  brought  a  live  goat.  I  ask  them  why  they  bring  their 
chickens,  and  they  say  it  is  so  they  will  have  something  to 
eat  by  the  road!" 

Vicente  has  acquired  an  automobile  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  not  be  much  of  a  car, 


children  sitting  upon  rolls  of  bedding;  heard  it  from  pati 
wives  and  mothers,  waiting  in  the  cars  for  their  husbands 
conclude  the  tedious  details  of  emigration;  heard  it  fro: 
the  men  themselves  as  they  tarried  in  their  work  of  re-loading 
to  tell  me  why  they  were  going  home.  And  as  I  talked  with 
them,  while  I  was  pretty  sure  about  the  wine,  there  grew  up 
in  my  mind  serious  doubts  about  the  corn.  But  you  can  say 
this  for  Vicente.  He  hasn't  had  a  real  job  for  months.  His 
children  have  eaten  the  bread  of  charity.  He  hardly  knows 
where  he  is  going,  and  he  has  forgotten  what  Mexico  is  like. 
But  his  heart  is  singing,  and  he  is  sure  that  everything  is 
going  to  be  all  right. 

One  man  had  been  in  the  United  States  thirteen  years, 
and  had  four  fine  girls,  all  of  them  American-born.  He  had 
been  everywhere,  done  everything,  but  now  he  was  going 
home  to  Chihuahua;  and  the  eyes  of  the  little  girls  danced 
with  expectation.  I  looked  at  the  heavy  load,  and  the  worn 
tires,  thinking  of  the  rough,  sandy  trail  that  stretches  through 
two  hundred  miles  of  stark  desert— Juarez  to  Chihuahua! 
A  man  can  forget  much  in  thirteen  years. 

The  man  in  the  car  near  by  had  been  listening.  He  gave 
a  tug  to  the  rope  which  secured  a  bed-spring  to  the  running 
board.  "No  more  Mexicans  in  the  United  States!"  he  said. 
"We're  all  going  home!" 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  there?" 
"The  government  will  give  me  a  farm,  and  tools  and  seed, 
and  loan  me  money." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"I  read  it  in  the  paper,"  he  replied  with  an  air  of  finalit 
Up  at  the  customs  house,  there  is  a  large  corral,  where 
early  in  January  more  than  two  thousand  repatriates  camped 
and  starved,  huddled  together,  waiting  for  a  kind  govern- 
ment to  provide  them  with  transportation  so  that  i 
move  on.  Upon  their  little  charcoal  burners  they  cooked  then 
tortillas  and  boiled  their  beans.     Through  the  chilly  night 
they  shivered  because  of   insufficient  clothing. 
Mexican  stenographer  told  me  that  when  it  rained,  the  big 
examination   rooms  of   the  customs   house   were  opened 
them     Juarez  citizens  organized  as  best  they  could  to  prc 

vide  food  but  there  was  much 


but  it  will  run.  and  he  has  .  Q      n 

set  his  heart  upon  driving  it  In  That  Mexican,  published  in  1928,  Ur. 
over  the  trail  that  leads  at  McLean  interpreted  Mexican  immigration  at 
last  to  the  little  town  where  the  fl00d.  He  painted  That  Mexican  as  the 

"~  ' "A~-     common  denominator  between  the  United  States 

and   Mexico— told   of   the    background   of    the 
immigrant,  his  problems,  joys,  sorrows,  needs, 
he  tells  of  the  return  current,  as  it  is  jam- 
icj  the  roads  and  railway  stations  at  the  Bor- 
aer—a   swift,    first-hand   appraisal   for  purvey 
Graphic  of  the  sitution  as  it  stood  early  in  April 
—a  situation   of  which   the  general  American 
public  is  all  but  unconscious. 
182 


he  was  born.  No  inconsider- 
able  part  of  the  movement 
back  to  Mexico  is  being  pro- 
celled  by  gasoline. 

•  Tt  T^K  !TJ  '    f  'IVe 
smce  I  heard  the  song, 


it  from  laughing,  brown-eyed 


suffering.  \Vomen  swarmed 
about  the  warehouses  pick- 
ing up  one  by  one  the  beans 
which  spilled  through  holes 
in  the  sacks.  Then,  late  in 
the  month,  the  government 
sent  a  train  of  thirty-three 
box  cars — and  then  a  second 
tra;n — to  take  them  south 
and  scatter  them  over  the 
country.  Twenty-seven  hun- 
dred people  were  thus  re- 
moved from  the  "Tortilla 
Line"  in  Juarez.  Now  one 


GOODBYE,  VICENTE! 
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or  two  cars  are  attached  daily  to  the  regular  southbound 
train,  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  there  is  a  normal 
daily  movement  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  repatrindos  who  pay 
their  own  way. 

Sometimes  families  with  automobiles  camp  for  days  in 
Juarez  awaiting  the  customs-house  examination.  The  Mex- 
ican officials  seem  to  be  doing  all  they  can  to  avoid  congestion, 
for  nobody  wants  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in  January 
and  early  February.  But  both  personnel  and  equipment  are 
inadequate  to  handle  the  crowd. 

Up  at  the  station  they  wait  also ;  always  for  the  "tomor- 
row" when  there  will  be  room  for  them  on  the  train.  At 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  I  saw  the  tortillas  cooking  on  the 
hot  charcoal  stoves,  the  crowd  all  the  while  milling  around. 
Little  children  scampered  about, 
as  happy  as  though  picking  flow- 
ers in  green  meadows.  And 
against  the  wall,  propped  up  with 
a  roll  of  bedding,  a  great  hulk  of 
a  man  slept  noisily,  oblivious  to 
the  flies  crawling  over  his  face. 

IF  you  are  out  for  exact  figures, 
you  can  find  almost  any- 
thing you  are  looking  for.  If 
you  want  to  prove  that  all  of  the 
million  and  three  quarters  Mex- 
icans in  this  country  are  going 
home,  you  can  see  and  hear 
plenty  of  things  to  back  your 
theory.  In  1930,  30,298  Mexi- 
can nationals  moved  southward 
through  Laredo  alone,  while 
2144  went  through  this  port  last 
January.  But  if  you  are  con- 
vinced that  the  excess  Mexican 
labor  is  simply  boiling  up  as  n 
result  of  the  economic  disturbance 
,md  is  flowing  over  the  edge  or 
;he  "melting  pot"  you  can  find 
facts  and  figures  to  substantiate 
your  view.  The  Mexican  school 
enrolment  in  Los  Angeles  is  just 
about  what  it  was  last  year — 
around  35,000.  In  the  Romona 
school  of  San  Bernardino  which 
is  one  hundred  per  cent  Mexican 
there  are  eleven  hundred  children 
as  against  a  thousand  last  year. 

But  before  having  much  to  say 
about    figures,    we    must    clarify 
our    discussion    by    dividing    the     THE  BORDERLINE 
.Mexicans  who  constitute  the  re- 
turn labor  movement  to  their  own  country  into  four  groups. 

First,  come  the  deported  Mexicans.  This  is  by  far  the 
smallest  group.  Thousands  of  Mexicans  are  in  this  country 
illegally.  Formerly  it  was  impossible  to  deport  many  because 
of  insufficient  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  immigration  ser- 
vice. Then  came  the  economic  depression,  with  the  result- 
ing demand  for  a  Mexican  quota.  Increased  funds  were  pro- 
vided, the  border  patrol  was  strengthened,  and  things  began 
to  happen.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Mexican  con- 
sul, between  thirty  and  forty  Mexicans  a  month  are  deported 
from  the  3ist  district  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  The 


El  Paso  office  handles  about  two  hundred  a  month.  The 
estimate  for  the  whole  country  set  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  next  is  18,500,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  Mexicans  will  be  some- 
what more  than  half. 

Much  larger,  however,  is  the  group  made  up  of  those 
called  "voluntary  returns."  These  are  people  who  are  liable 
to  deportation,  but  whom  the  immigration  service  for  humani- 
tarian or  other  reasons  gives  a  chance  to  act  for  themselves. 
There  are  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  are  being  told  to  go, 
or  they  will  be  deported.  It  is  a  case  of  "What's  your  hurry, 
here's  your  hat !" 

Still  larger  is  the  group  made  up  of  those  who  are  either 
here  legally,  or  whose  status  has  never  come  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  immigration  service. 
Among  them  are  many  of  the 
better  class  Mexicans,  and  they 
are  going  by  sea,  by  train,  and 
by  automobile.  Because  of  the 
new  law  making  it  a  felony  to 
come  into  the  United  States  il- 
legally, many  have  been  living  in 
fear  for  months  lest  some  day  a 
uniformed  man  call  at  the  door, 
or  they  be  stopped  upon  the 
street.  For  them  the  strain  has 
become  unbearable.  As  one  bor- 
der official  has  said,  "The  new 
law  has  put  the  fear  of  God  in 
their  hearts." 

How  many  people  belong  to 
this  group,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
From  January  I  to  April  6,  the 
Juarez  customs  house  checked 
through  a  total  of  1169  families. 
Counting  an  average  of  five  per- 
sons to  the  family  this  would  give 
us  an  approximate  total  of  nearly 
six  thousand  persons  in  a  little 
more  than  three  months.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  move- 
ment through  Laredo  is  a  little 
larger.  More  Mexicans  go 
through  these  two  points  than 
through  any  others ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  at  least 
a  dozen  ways  by  which  Mexi- 
cans can  go  home.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  practically  all 
those  who  are  going  through  El 
Paso  by  train  are  demanding 
"check-outs."  This  establishes 
proof  of  their  residence  in  this 
country,  and  permits  them  to  return  if  they  so  desire.  Evi- 
dently Vicente  is  not  entirely  sure  that  Mexico  will  prove 
to  be  the  promised  land. 

The  fourth  class  is  made  up  of  indigent  Mexicans  whose 
hearts  are  singing  the  songs  of  Morelos,  Jalisco  and  Micho- 
acan,  but  who  have  not  the  money  to  return.  When  in  Jan- 
uary the  burden  of  relief  became  particularly  heavy  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Mexican  consul  went  to  the  Associated  Char- 
ities and  made  the  point  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the 
way  of  indigent  Mexicans  to  El  Paso,  than  to  continue  sup- 
porting them  all  winter  in  Los  (Continued  on  page  195) 


By  Angel  Zarraga 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


The  Umbrella  at  Prayers 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


a  PON  other  occasions  I  have  recalled  the  scandal 
committed   by   the    little   girl   who  brought    an 
umbrella  to  the  meeting  called  to  pray  for  rain. 
Just  such   an   episode  now  has   all   Europe  by 
the   ears— Germany   and  Austria   proposing  as 
between  themselves  to  abolish  customs  duties; 
or,   as  the  proposed  "protocol  for   a  customs'   union"   puts   it: 
the   German    Government    and    the   Austrian   Government 
have  agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  contract  to  correlate 
the  customs  and  trade   relations  of  both  nations. 

It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  protocol  that  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  both  nations  shall  be  preserved,  as  well  as  strict 
regard  for  existing  obligations  toward  third  nations,  and  both 
bind  themselves  "to  negotiate  with  any  other  nation  desiring  to 
enter  into  a  similar  agreement."  Perhaps  with  tongue  in  cheek 
the  parties  declare  that  "the  contract  shall  serve  to  initiate 
a  new  order  in  European  economic  conditions  by  means  of 
regional  treaties." 

With  tongue  in  cheek,  perhaps,  because  there  is  a  grim  joke 
in  it.  A  ioke,  and  grim.  For  all  Europe,  ever  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  "and  especially  of  late,  has  been  solemnly  talking 
about  the  desirability,  the  necessity,  of  exactly  this  thing. 
M.  Briand,  of  France,  has  gone  much  further,  proposing, 
indeed,  some  political  federation  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in 
the  interest  of  peace  generally,  and  in  particular  of  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  cut-throat  economic  warfare,  especially  in  respect 
of  senseless  tariffs,  with  which  the  nations  are  mutually  com- 
mitting suicide.  He  even  hinted  at  the  abandonment  of  the  new 
alignments  which  have  replaced  the  old  balance-of-power.  That 
was  rhetorical,  of  course,  but  he  went  far,  acknowledging 
repeatedly  that  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  situation  was 
economic.  At  the  tenth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
September  1929  M.  Briand  said,  of  his  proposed  United  States 
of  Europe: 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  any  system  which  would  have 
the  appearance  of  pitting  groups  against  each  other;  but  I  do  think 
that  where  we  have  a  group  of  peoples,  together  geographically 
as  we  are  in  Europe,  there  ought  to  be  some  federal  link  between 
them  .  .  .  Such  a  link  I  desire  to  establish,  and  obviously  the 


Map  II.  The  Danube — Everybody's  river 

most    important    component    of    this    connecting    link    will    be    ii 
economic  agreement. 


Map  I.    Why  they  are  scared 


WITH  few  if  any  exceptions,  the  replies  of  the  other  gov 
ernments  to  the  French  project  emphasized  the  economi 
phase  of  the  possibility.  Any  kind  of  political  merger  was  ou 
of  the  question,  as  the  Italian  government  for  example  wa 
careful  to  point  out.  But  economic  cooperation  appeared  nc 
only  possible  but  indispensable.  The  Austrian  reply  in  July  las 
took  this  very  seriously — so  far  as  words  go  anyway: 

It  is  only  if  the  governments  of  the  different  countries,  realizinr 
the  urgent  necessity  of  achieving  positive  results,  actively  encourag 
this  economic  work,  hope  will  not  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  Comin 
generations  are  entitled  to  expect  that  a  better  and  more  seret 
future  shall  be  prepared  for  them  by  the  men  of  today. 

Germany  about  the  same  time  emphasized  in  her  reply  tl 
fact  that  economic  cooperation  would  contribute  to  the  feelir 
of  security  upon  which  peace  must  depend: 

Closer  cooperation  in  the  economic  field  should  not  be  made 
depend   upon   the  establishment   of  greater  security.    On  the  coi 
trary,  any  understanding  in  the  economic  sphere  will  largely  coi 
tribute  to  the   strengthening  of  the  feeling  of  union,  and  therel 
to  the  sense  of  security  as  well. 

But  economic  cooperation  does  not  consist  of  the  unanimoi 
adoption  of  pious  platitudes.  It  has  to  take  some  concre 
form,  and  the  nations  that  so  fervently  agreed  upon  the  plat 
tudes,  including  particularly  France .  which  fathered  ther 
haven't  been  able,  despite  protracted  foregatherings  upon  tl 
subject,  to  agree  upon  any  concrete  forms.  Especially 
regards  tariffs.  As  Professor  Bonn  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
Commerce  says  in  a  memorandum  prepared  for  The  Annals 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  (: 
extraordinarily  valuable  symposium  on  Economics  of  Wor 
Peace),  "there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  tariff  syster 
and  nationalism."  People  striving  towards  new  consciousne 
of  separate  national  individuality  are  in  the  habit  of  usii 
tariffs  for  sentimental  rather  than  strictly  economic  reasor 
The  strongest  advocates  of  protectionism  are  soldiers  ai 
writers  desirous  of  inflaming  patriotic  emotions.  Profess 
Bonn  cites  the  pre-war  exclusion  of  Serbian  pigs  frc< 
Hungary  as  having  expressed  mere  political  egotism  on  ti 
part  of  the  agrarian  classes  controlling  Hungary,  while  t 
Serbs  saw  in  it  an  effort  to  stifle  (Continued  on  page  18(1 
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Edited  by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


The  Education  of  Lincoln  Steffens 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LINCOLN  STEFFENS.     Harcourt,  Brace. 
2  volumes.     »84  pp.     Price  $7.50  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 


STEFFENS  was  a  reporter  who 
made  history.  Driven  by  a  demon  of  curios- 
ity,  bent  by  an  interest  first  in  philosophy,  then 
in  ethics,  then  morals,  filled  with  the  joy  of 
living,  and  forever  the  good  companion,  he  has 
spent  two  score  years  reporting  on  American 
government  and  politics.  Now  the  great  reporter  —  and  we  have 
none  greater  —  covers  his  own  story.  It  is  front-page  stuff, 
warm,  vivid,  an  album  of  famous  and  infamous  people  from 
Big  Bill  Devery  to  Mussolini,  rich  in  inside  stories  of  trials, 
revolutions,  scandals,  movements,  war  and  peace.  Here  is  a 
text-book  on  journalism;  a  treasure-house  for  the  historian  of 
that  wave  of  social  idealism  that  shook  the  United  States  from 
1900  to  1917;  a  case-book  for  the  psychologist  of  political  types. 
Above  all  it  is  the  vivid  diary  of  a  bold  and  humane  pilgrim 
who  so  loved  his  fellowmen  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
condemn  them  :  and  who  after  forty  years  of  knowing  everybody 
and  seeing  everything,  is  no  tired  radical  but  still  a  child  among 
us  taking  notes,  full  of  faith,  hope  and  charity.  The  glory  of 
this  muckraker  is  that  he  has  never  found  any  muck! 

The  tale  cannot  be  warmed  over.  It  begins  with  the  gay 
pictures  of  boy  life  in  California  from  1866  to  1888  where  the 
pioneer  spirit  descended  on  "Len"  Steffens  from  a  Canadian 
father  and  an  English  mother  —  and  has  never  departed.  He 
finished  the  University  of  California  with  a  low  mark,  but  with 
his  intellectual  curiosity  whetted  by  the  astounding  discovery 
that  historians  disagreed,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
history  or  ethics,  that  nothing  was  settled,  either  in  life  or 
academies.  The  world  was  an  oyster  to  be  opened:  and  Lincoln 
Steffens'  mind  had  its  life  assignment.  Four  years  wandering 
over  Europe,  at  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  way  stations, 
gave  no  final  answer  to  anything  either  from  Wundt's  psychol- 
ogy or  Munich's  beer.  It  did  not  reveal  even  how  he  came  to 
marry  Josephine  Bontecou.  "My  marriage  was  none  of  my 
business.  I  can  see  through  a  government  or  a  political  situa- 
tion, but  human  relations  are  beyond  my  comprehension."  This 
seems  to  be  true:  so  a  defect  of  this  book  is  that  although  the 
author  has  forever  the  center  of  the  stage,  he  remains  curiously 
impersonal.  We  see  Steffens  the  reporter,  rarely  Steffens  the 
man.  Yet  the  sidelights  show  that  wife  and  her  mother  were 
a  powerful  force,  and  the  man  blessed  with  friendships.  Well, 
the  good  reporter  has  a  right  to  his  anonymity. 

With  a  wife  and  one  hundred  dollars  from  his  father,  tile 
young  seeker  got  a  job  on  The  Evening  Post  in  1892  and  began 
his  career  and  his  education  covering  Wall  Street..  Almost  at 
once  he  developed  the  famous  technique  of  cultivating  the  men 
who  knew,  of  learning  the  background,  of  putting  meaning  above 
"spot  news"  drama,  and  subtly  boring  after  facts  with  the  Why 
and  How  of  the  intellectual.  With  Jacob  Riis  he  covered  police, 
and  called  it  a  college  education;  he  went  through  the  Lexow 
investigation  and  learned  about  reformers  from  Parkhurst  and 


bosses  from  Croker.  These  chapters  are  vastly  instructive  in 
light  of  the  present  investigation  of  corruption  in  New  York 
City.  I  imagine  Steffens  smiles:  he  can  learn  nothing  from  the 
revival  of  a  classic. 

But  he  learned  then,  and  was  made  city  editor  of  the  old 
Commercial  Advertiser,  an  odd  bird  who  needed  help  on  exec- 
utive matters,  but  inspired  a  queer  staff  of  Harvard  boys  and 
literary  dreamers — Norman  Hapgood,  Abraham  Cahan,  Neith 
Boyce — to  see  news  with  fresh  eyes  and  human  sympathy. 
Roosevelt  comes  into  the  picture  as  friend  for  years  in  spite  of 
the  Steffens  gift  for  realistic  criticism.  There  is  the  rich  story 
of  how  Roosevelt  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  not  called  on 
Boss  Platt  when  he  had,  and  issued  a  denial  as  Steffens  predicted. 

THIS  whole  section  is  fat  with  youth,  humor,  thumbnail 
sketches  of  men,  appraisals  of  character,  and  revelations  of 
the  close-meshed  gears  between  big  business,  politics  and  corrup- 
tion in  an  America  that  was  changing  hourly  from  agrarian  to 
industrial.  McClure's  Magazine  was  trying  to  interpret  the 
change;  S.  S.  McClure  was  "the  receiver  of  the  ideas  of  hit 
day."  He  hired  Steffens  as  managing  editor  and  then  drove  him 
out  into  the  United  States  to  learn  how.  This  fine-tempered 
tool  for  reporting  stumbled  on  corruption  in  St.  Louis  where 
Circuit  Attorney  Folk  was  fighting  the  gang.  .  .  .  Then  came 
the  muckrakers. 

The  meat  of  the  book  is  in  these  chapters  on  how  Lincoln 
Steffens  discovered  the  shame  of  the  cities  and  wrote  about 
them.  I  recall  the  terrible  impact  of  those  grim  fact-stories  on 
my  own  mind.  I  had  been  reading  McClure's  for  the  tales  by 
Kipling  and  Stevenson  and  the  science  articles  on  x-rays  and 
liquid  air  (what  an  editor  McClure  was!).  My  faith  in 
American  democracy  was  deep  and  certain  despite  vague  glim- 
merings from  the  Bryan-McKinley  campaign  of  '96.  Well,  for 
me  and  I  think  all  the  social-minded  of  my  generation,  the 
Steffens  articles  were  the  end  of  the  age  of  innocence.  Whatever 
Lincoln  Steffens  thinks  of  the  net  results  of  his  muckrake  (and 
I  gather  he  underestimates  them  save  as  garnered  wisdom  for 
his  own  thought)  he  achieved  this:  he  taught  us  the  facts  of  life. 
And  in  the  face  of  World  War  and  the  repeated  patterns  of 
corruption  and  exploitation,  I  maintain  that  generation,  vision- 
ary democrats  and  uplifters  that  we  were,  did  achieve  some 
things  for  women  and  children,  for  health,  for  labor,  for  liberal 
hopes  that  were  beneficent  and  enduring. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  Steffens  educated  himself  to  expert- 
ness  in  city,  state,  and  national  governments  with  the  persistence 
of  a  laboratory  scientist  and  exposed  the  "set-up"  until  bosses 
sought  his  opinion  as  a  connoisseur  on  their  machines.  He  found 
that  it  was  not  bad  men  but  the  same  bad  system  that  prac- 
tically forced  the  business-political  alliance  on  men  who  did 
not  know  what  they  did  or  why;  that  power  and  loyalty  were 
in  these  bad  men;  that  you  could  sometimes  get  them  to  help 
with  their  skill  and  power;  and  that  to  replace  them  by  unskilled 
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reformers  or  new  devices  of  control  was  a  stop-gap  because 
the  system  was  unchanged.  His  faith  was  almost  answered 
when  he  organized  the  most  diverse  interests  to  consider  the 
social  and  communal  aspects  of  the  McNamara  trial.  Read 
that  chapter  on  applied  Christianity  in  Los  Angeles.  The  end 
of  the  period  came  when  Edward  A.  Filene  got  him  to  come  to 
Boston  and  they  conceived  the  Boston  1915  Plan.  But  New 
England  had  a  dual  personality,  the  reformers  could  not  agree, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  "heelers"  who  had  not  the  power  or 
the  brains  of  the  "principals"  in  whom  Steffens  puts  his  faith. 
Boston  closed  his  chapter  on  reform  by  politics;  he  took  up 
a  postgraduate  course  on  revolution  and  so  the  rest  of  the  book 
ranges  from  Greenwich  Village  radicalism  through  the  labor 
dynamiters  (and  their  goods  and  bads),  into  Mexico  under 
Carranza,  Russia  under  Kerenski,  to  the  peace  that  was  no 
peace,  Mussolini,  the  failure  of  liberalism  in  Europe,  with  its 
admiration  for  our  machine  efficiency  and  distrust  of  our  ideals 
— and  so  home  to  see  this  New  America,  bringing  a  new  wife 
and  a  wonderful  new  son. 

What  does  Steffens  think  of  us  now?  He  finds,  us  a  going 
concern,  not  finished  as  is  Europe,  experimental  is  his  word, 
with  laboratories  supported  by  big  business  and  new  reporters 
(like  Samuel  Crowther  and  Caret  Garrett)  reporting  on  the 
New  Capitalism.  There  are  problems  aplenty:  the  landord  as 
ever,  and  the  need  for  distribution  to  match  our  production. 
But  business  is  self-conscious,  and  that  he  seems  to  feel  means 
the  replacing  of  laissez-faire  with  a  plan.  "The  liberals,  pro- 
gressives, reformers  had  been  beaten.  Hoover,  with  his  business 
conferences,  not  politics,  defeated  Smith,  and  represents  business 
openly,  not  covertly.  Bribery  and  corruption  were  over.  Wash- 
ington is  no  longer  the  kept  woman  of  Wall  Street.  They  are 
man  and  wife."  Thz  plain  truth  is  that  good  business  as  a 
whole  is  for  the  common  good  and  requires  the  cooperation  of 
the  people  as  a  whole.  We  have  learned  the  direction;  we  are 
spared  the  ancient  lethargy  of  Europe;  we  shall  some  day  take 
the  final  step  that  will  make  business  social  for  the  good  life, 
not  profits. 

That  is  the  testament  of  this  good  reporter,  muckraker, 
seeker  for  right  in  government,  and  unwearied  optimist.  We 
may  agree  or  disagree,  but  for  this  grand  book,  with  its  color, 
wisdom,  variety  and  zest  we  owe  him  praise  and  thanks.  The 
man  had  a  right  to  be  disillusioned;  instead  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  relive  the  whole  story  for  our  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. It  may  have  omissions,  restorations,  changed  per- 
spectives. But  as  the  record  of  a  seeker  for  truth  and  a  believer 
in  human  goodness  it  is  a  challenge  to  good  hopes. 
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their  own  economic  and  national   aspirations. 

So  when  you  propose  to  meddle  with  tariffs  you  are  tamper- 
ing with  a  thing  a  good  deal  nearer  the  raw  than  mere  eco- 
nomics. And  it  works  both  ways.  However  much  the  proposal 
to  abolish  tariffs  as  between  Germany  and  Austria  might  be 
declared,  with  all  manner  of  reassurance  to  other  nations,  to 
be  merely  a  step  toward  the  highly-desirable  new  era  in  Europe, 
anticipating,  as  the  Germans  said,  the  establishment  of  security; 
it  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  scarcely-sleeping  fears  of  neigh- 
bors still  suffering  amid  the  wreckage  caused  by  the  last  joint 
exploit  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Vast  pains  were  taken  in  the 
peace  treaties  to  keep  those  boys  from  getting  together  again! 
And  here  they  are,  taking  as  text  and  pretext  M.  Briand's  own 
proposal,  beating  him  to  it.  If  economic  cooperation  is  the 
thing  we  are  all  praying  for,  let's  do  it,  beginning  at  an  obvious 
point  in  the  common  interest  of  two  peoples  essentially  homo- 
geneous, and  following  along  the  outstanding  line  of  least 
resistance.  What  could  be  nicer  than  that?  Yet  it  has  thrown 
Europe  into  hysterics,  M.  Briand  himself  apparently  at  the 
center  of  the  uproar. 

NOR  is  it  surprising.   I  have  roughly  sketched  two  maps  to 
show  why  they  are  scared.    See  for  yourself  in  Map   I 
the  grim  likeness  to  a  pair  of  jaws  about  Czechoslovakia  which 


might  be  constituted  by  Germany  and  Austria  as  an  economic 
unit — especially  if,  as  seems  likely,  Hungary  should  join  them. 
See  what  it  might  mean  for  France,  with  such  a  unit  lying 
across  all  her  means  of  access  to  the  East,  adjoining  as  it  does 
the  more  or  less  hostile  Italy  on  the  South. 

There  is  another  dangerous  factor  in  it,  in  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  River  Danube,  perhaps  the  most  truly  inter- 
national river  in  the  world.  It  is  practically  navigable  from 
Ulm  in  the  heart  of  Germany  to  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea, 
access  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus  to  the  open 
ocean. 

That  river  runs  through  Germany  and  Austria,  borders 
Czechoslovakia,  bisects  Hungary,  cuts  through  a  corner  of 
Jugoslavia,  separates  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  and  it  is  fed  by 
som;  four  hundred  tributaries,  main  highway  of  the  greatest 
grain-field  of  Europe.  For  centuries  the  Danube  has  been 
a  bone  of  international  contention. 

On  top  of  this  comes  the  question  of  treaties  according 
"most  favored  nation"  treatment  to  the  parties.  What  will 
such  an  agreement  do  by  way  of  conferring  automatically  un- 
expected benefits  and  inflicting  incalculable  disadvantages, 
among  nations  preferring  to  let  matters  stand  as  they  are; 
with  the  alert  and  highly  productive  Germans  of  the  two  most 
nearly  homogeneous  nations  controlling  the  situation? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  discuss  these  pious  projects  academically 
at  vast  length  and  then  find  that  this,  that  or  the  other,  or 
maybe  all  three,  prevents  actual  doing  of  anything;  but  when 
the  two  nations  that  everybody  thought  had  been  hamstrung 
and  rendered  helpless  for  an  indefinite  period  suddenly  propose 
to  do  something  concrete  (incidentally  very  beneficial  to  them- 
selves) and  that  along  the  very  lines  of  the  pious  discussion- 
well,  here  are  the  beans  spilled  all  over  the  place,  and  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  about  it. 

It  looks  almost  like  an  "unfriendly  act"  against  somebody. 
Or,  it  would,  if  the  document  in  question  did  not  so  scrupulously 
throw  out  the  latch-string  to  everybody  else.  That  is  the 
diabolical  ingenuity  of  it.  If  it  were  exclusive  as  an  engine  of 
offense  and  defense  it  might  conceal  a  threat.  But  there's  noth- 
ing unfriendly  in  the  familiar  "Come  on  in,  the  water's  fine!" 
Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  surrenders  a  whit  of  the  in- 
dependent sovereignty  which  in  the  peace  treaties  they  guar- 
anteed to  retain  intact. 

IT  is  not  the  political  union  forbidden  by  the  peace  treaties. 
Austrians  would  like  to  be  taken  into  Germany;  but 
Germany  does  not  want  them.  To  add  Austria's  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic  vote  to  that  of  Bavaria  would  swamp  the 
Protestant  North  and  give  the  Clericals  control  in  the  Reichs- 
tag— a  thing  intolerable  to  both  the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals. 
An  economic  alliance  is  something  quite  else.  And  all  threat 
would  be  taken  out  of  it  if  the  other  nations  would  follow  suit. 
At  this  writing  they  are  running  round  in  circles  little  and  big, 
hardly  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  By  the  time  these  words 
are  published  the  situation  may  have  clarified ;  but  the  fact  will 
remain  that  a  bluff  has  been  called. 

A  thing  worth  noting  in  this  connection  is  the  vast  difference 
in  the  international  situation  into  which  this  episode  falls,  from 
what  it  would  have  been  before  the  war.  In  the  old  days  the 
world  hardly  would  have  been  informed.  The  thing  would 
have  been  consummated  as  routine  between  two  military  allies 
without  a  by-your-leave.  Now,  it  seems,  the  protest,  if  any 
there  be  after  all,  is  to  be  carried,  not  to  any  arbitrament  of 
war  but  to  the  League  of  Nations;  that  failing,  to  the  World 
Court. 

These  may  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  German-Aus- 
trian agreement  is  lawful.  It  is  safe  to  go  further  and  say  that 
if  they  decide  that  it  is  not,  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  Neither 
Germany  nor  Austria,  singly  or  combined,  is  strong  enough  in 
the  world  public  opinion.  In  all  probability  the  matter  will 
before  the  Council  of  the  League  in  May,  about  the  time  these- 
remarks  are  published. 

A3  background  for  these  events  two  or  three  recently  pub- 
lished books  may  be  commended,  especially  that  of  Paul  i 
Hutchinson,  entitled,  The  United  States  of  Europe,  published 
by  Willett,  Clark  &  Colby,  Chicago  ($2.00  of  Survey  Graphic).! 
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Mr.  Colby  well  describes  the  dangerous  situation  surrounding 
the  German-Austrian  project: 

...  it  happens  that  Europe,  during  the  first  half-dozen  years 
after  the  armistice,  turned  itself  into  an  economic  battlefield,  with 
twenty-seven  separate  states,  dividing  themselves  off  into  twenty- 
seven  different  customs  units  surrounded  with  almost  unscalable 
tariff  barriers,  inside  which  every  one  of  the  twenty-seven  units 
scrambles  desperately,  trying  to  make  itself  self-sufficient  and  self- 
supporting.  Of  course,  it  couldn't  be  done.  Clear-headed  economists 
knew  that  from  the  first,  and  said  so.  Europe  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  ...  A  policy  of  suffocation.  .  .  .  The  whole  theory  of 
an  economic  warfare  between  twenty-seven  exclusive  units  was  a 
huge  delusion  that  could  lead  only  to  the  exhaustion  and  pov- 
erty of  all. 

Another  book,  bearing  the  same  title,  is  by  Edouard  Herriot, 
former  French  premier  (translated  by  Reginald  J.  Dingle;  Vik- 
ing Press,  New  York;  $3.50  of  Survey  Graphic).  The  striking 
thing  about  M.  Herriot's  book  is  that  he,  primarily  a  politician, 
is  able  to  see  clearly  the  momentous  importance  of  the  project 
from  economic,  social  and  humanitarian  points  of  view,  and  ap- 
peals for  it  eloquently;  but  before  the  political  obstacles  he 
shrivels  helplessly.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  better  source  of 
information  as  to  what  M.  Briand's  scheme  is  all  about. 

While  you  are  about  it,  you  should  go  back  to  Count  Coude- 
nove-Kalergi's  Pan  Europe  (Knopf,  New  York;  $2.50  of  Sur- 
very  Graphic).  He  is  a  living  embodiment  of  internationalism; 
as  I  wrote  of  him  in  these  pages  three  years  ago  (Survey 
Graphic,  August  I,  1928,  Europe's  Getting-Together) : 

His  blood  is  that  of  all  Europe  and  of  much  of  Asia.  He  was 
born  in  1894  in  the  Austrian  legation  at  Tokio,  where  his  father, 
Count  Henry  Coudenove-Kalergi  was  charge  d'affaires.  The  family 
Coudenove  is  Dutch;  the  family  Kalergi  is  Greek;  but  this  young 
man's  mother  was  Mitsu  Aoyama — Japanese.  .  .  . 

It  was  Coudenove-Kalergi  who  planted  in  the  mind  of  Aris- 
tide  Briand  the  seed  of  the  idea,  "United  States  of  Europe,"  the 
first  practical  step  toward  the  fruition  of  which  appears  now 
so  much  to  frighten  him.  Yet  it  is,  as  Coudenove-Kalergi 
shrewdly  indicates,  the  only  long-run  hope  for  France. 

Anyhow,  the  fact  remains  that  the  umbrella  has  put  the  test\ 
to  the  good  faith  of  M.  Briand  and  his  prayer-meeting.  \ 
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discussing,  neither  the  Spanish  nor  the  Indians.  They  never 
acquired  the  habit  of  receiving  their  education  from  the  printed 
page.  Much  more  than  two  or  three  generations  is  required  to 
make  any  primitive  group  a  reading  people,  to  persuade  them  to 
lake  their  work  and  behavior  patterns  from  books.  Which  does 
nor  mean  that  these  same  people  can  not  learn  and  learn  quickly 
and  competently  through  seeing  and  doing. 

What  everybody  knows  about  Indians,  what  Frank  Applegate 
wrote  of  the  hand-craftiness  of  the  descendants  of  Spanish 
[lioneers,  is  proof  enough  that  the  Spanish  speaking  peon  de- 
lives  from  both  lines  of  his  descent  the  capacity  to  make  things 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  artisan  skill,  and  to  make  them 
teautifully  and  well.  We  have  not  only  no  reason  in  New 
Mexico  to  believe  that  our  unskilled  Spanish  speaking  labor 
could  not  become  skilled  by  the  proper  sort  of  teaching,  but 
nany  of  us  realize  that  they  could  become  specialized  tech- 
nicians of  high  capacity.  The  educational  department  of  Mexico 
las  this  submerged  capacity  of  its  people  well  in  mind.  Under 
proper  tutelage  the  despised  peon  class  could  become  the  su- 
perior hand-craftsmen  of  the  western  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  communism,  as  practiced  by 
American  Indians,  that  it  does  foster,  along  with  the  com- 
pletest  type  of  group-mindedness  known,  the  most  invincible 
rype  of  individualism  in  hand  craft.  When  the  Indian  with- 
draws himself  from  the  group  and  works  from  auto-expres- 
>ive  impulses,  he  withdraws  wholly,  with  the  most  absorbing 
lersonal  concentration,  the  sort  of  concentration  that  in  our 
cind  of  society  is  only  known  to  the  creative  artist.  That  is 
vhy  all  Indian  artifacts  partake  of  that  quality  of  expressive- 
less  which  makes  works  of  art  (Continued  on  page  188) 
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How  cordially  does  Nicaragua  regard  the  extended 
visit  of  the  U.  S.  Marines? 

Has  Uncle  Sam  worn  out  his  welcome  in   Haiti? 

Is  the  U.  S.  responsible  for  the  Machado  dictator- 
ship? 

Foreign  Policy  Reports,  published  fortnightly,  answer  just  such  vital 
questions  about  our  next-door  neighbors  ...  in  the  Caribbean, 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  the  closely  related 
world  we  live  in  today. 

RECENT   FOREIGN   POLICY    REPORTS 

by   Raymond   L.  Buell 

The  Problem  of  Porto  Rico 

American   Occupation   of   Haiti 

Cuba  and  the  Platt  Amendment 

Reconstruction   in  Nicaragua 

U.  S.  Supervision  of  Nicaraguan  Elections 

Of  Raymond  Buell,  writes  John  Palmer  Gavit,  "Bad  conditions 
cannot  bear  the  light  and  Buell  stands  high  among  operators  of 
the  learchlight." 

Of  the  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Newton  D.  Baker  writes,  "/  knovi  of 
no  other  series  nova  being  published  anywhere  comparable  to  this." 

Single  copies  age  Yearly  subscription  $5 

Cross-indexed   catalogue   free   on    request 
Dept.  S,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  18  East  4ist  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SYSTEMATIC   SOURCE  BOOK 
IN   RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Edited  by  PITIRIM  A.  SOROKIN,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Ethics,  Harvard  University;  CARLE 
C.  ZIMMERMAN,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  CHARLES  J.  GALPIN,  Economist  in 
Charge,  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  three  volumes  comprising  this  encyclopedic  work 
give  the  English-speaking  reader  a  world  view  of 
rural  sociology  by  bringing  together  translations  of  the 
most  important  writings  on  the  subject  in  all  languages, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The  readings 
in  each  chapter  are  preceded  by  extensive  introductions. 

Vol.  I :  HISTORY  OF  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  FORMS  AND 
RELATIONSHIPS  OF  RURAL  COMMUNITIES.  Published. 

Vol.  II :  RURAL  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  ITS  INSTITU- 
TIONAL, FUNCTIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  ASPECTS.  Ready  in 
May. 

Vol.  Ill :  PHYSICAL,  MENTAL,  AND  SOCIAL  TRAITS  OF 
RURAL  DWELLERS.  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  COUNTRY  AND 
CITY.  INDEX.  To  be  published  in  the  fall  of  1931. 

"A  work  no  producing  sociologist  can  afford  to  be 
without.  ...  I  never  dreamed  I  should  live  to  see  such 
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(Continued  from  page  187)  of  them.  They  proceed  out  of 
the  profound  withdrawal  of  the  individual  into  the  experience 
of  the  race.  This  applies  to  practically  every  Indian  in  his 
native  culture,  in  the  field  of  design,  of  poetry,  song  and  cer- 
emonial. Everybody  who  visits  the  Indian  villages  of  our  South- 
west or  of  Mexico  is  familiar  with  the  truly  remarkable  emer- 
gence within  the  past  ten  years,  of  works  of  pictorial  art  which 
are  not  surpassed  by  many  of  the  American  artists  who  have 
devoted  all  their  lives  to  the  study  of  art  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  and  Paris  under  the  most  accomplished  teachers.  And 
I  would  guarantee  to  find  in  any  immigrant  Mexican  group  of 
railroad  hands,  cotton  pickers,  or  beet-pullers,  more  individ- 
uals who  could  under  reasonable  circumstances  produce  gen- 
uine art  craft  than  could  be  found  among  ten  times  as  many 
other  types  of  laborers. 

The  thing  that  is  lacking  in  the  Mexican  is  the  capacity  for 
rapid  adjustment  to  working  patterns,  the  motivation  of  which 
lies  outside  the  worker's  personality.  Last  summer  I  was 
having  improvements  made  on  my  place  which  involved  the 
removal  of  earth  from  one  part  of  the  garden  and  its  redis- 
tribution in  another  part.  To  my  American  mind  it  seemed  a 
more  efficient  way  of  working  to  have  each  barrow  load,  as  it 
was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  not  wanted,  deposited 
at  the  places  where  it  was  finally  to  be  distributed.  And  after 
half  a  day's  effort  I  had  to  give  it  up.  The  man  in  charge  of 
my  work  was  a  little  more  than  ordinarily  competent  as  a 
laborer,  but  he  could  not  manage  the  two  patterns  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  to  agree  to  having  all  the  dirt  removed,  collected 
in  a  pile  as  it  was  taken  out,  and  then  redistributed  from  the 
pile,  making  two  distinct  patterns,  unrelated  in  anybody's  mind 
but  mine.  This  is  the  way  you  have  to  learn  to  work  with  the 
peon  mind.  But  if  the  pattern,  however  complicated,  origi- 
nates with  him,  if  it  is  a  pattern  which  his  ancestors  have  fol- 
lowed, so  that  its  path  through  his  subconscious  has  become  rea- 
sonably fixed,  you  can  confidently  let  him  alone,  undisturbed  tc 
work  it  out  to  traditional  completion. 

These  people  have  the  same  difficulty  in  fallowing  the  Amer- 
ican pattern  of  commercial-mindedness  which  involves  the  thin 
stronger  element,  the  element  of  private  profit.    In  the  patterr 
which  we  call  "business,"  in  which  the  individual  must  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  himself  as  a  separate  item,  as  he  stands  be 
tween  the  two  patterns  of  buying  and  selling,  your  native  Nev- 
Mexican  often  fails  to  make  the  necessary  private  reservation 
And  this  is  precisely  the  difficulty  of  the  Indian.    He  can  no- 1 
always  abstract  a  feeling  for  his  private  gain  from  the  situatioi ' 
as  a  whole.    The  necessity  for  so  doing  gives  him  a  moral  shoe 
which  is  foreign  to  the  American  to  whom  the  pattern  of  "bus!  i 
ness"  is  ancestral.    In  the  beginning  of  the  American  Occupatio:  i 
the  Spanish  speaking  New  Mexican  suffered  this  moral  shoe 
to  a  degree  that  has  made  him  more  or  less  distrustful  of  Amei  E 
icanos  ever  since. 

'"T'HERE  is  no  question  that  all  the  moral  patterns  of  the  im 
J.   migrant  peon  have  been  widely  disrupted.    He  has  come  t    • 
doubt,   or   at  least   to   find   ineffectual,   his    ancestral   behavio 
patterns,  without  at  the  same  time  having  acquired  the  patterr    ' 
of  the  dominant  English  speaking  peoples  with  whom  he  ha 
come  in  contact.    From  both  his  Indian  and  Spanish  strains  h    i 
is  likely  to  have   an  association  of  manners  with  morality;    I 
kind  of  ceremony  of  virtue  which  suffers  most  in  the  vulgar  dis  I 
courtesy  which  characterizes  American  manners  toward  peopl 
of  different  customs  from  their  own.    Nor  has  the  aboriginal 
meztizo  ever  quite  achieved  the  impersonal  distinctions  of  fa< , 
which  characterize  our  own  notions  of  truth.    Truth  to  hii  I 
is  more  directly  related  to  the  old  idea  of  Troth,  the  keeping  <  I  j 
faith,  the  noblesse  of  tribal  sanctions.    Any  Indian  is  likely  11  j 
tell  you,  in  response  to  inquiry,  what  he  thinks  it  will  plea;  I  I 
you  to  hear,   and  this   type  of  answer  is  characteristic  of  th  j  I 
peon.    But  once  his  sense  of  responsibility  is  aroused,  he  is  als)  I 
likely  to  be   faithful  unto  death.     Kindness  is,  in  general,  tf  [  I 
basis  of  his  social  intercourse;  and  the  further  you  get  awij  j 
from  American   influence   in   New   Mexico,  the  more  you  as  I 
likely  to  meet  with  that  simple  faith  which  is  poetically  supposi ' 
to  be  more  than  Nordic  blood. 

Family  behavior  follows  a  pattern  long  a  stranger  to  Ame< 

ican   use.     A  Spanish   speaking   New   Mexican  child   address -I 

his  father  respectfully  and  defers  to  the  judgment  of  his  moth' j 
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long  after  he  has  children  of  his  own;  family  obligation  is 
seldom  denied.  The  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  blind,  the 
crippled,  the  "afflicted  of  God"  are  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration. The  smallest  pleasure  is  shared,  the  last  crust  un- 
grudged. 

In  New  Mexico,  these  people  are  seldom  given  to  crimes  of 
deliberation;  bootlegging  and  knifing  frays  while  intoxicated, 
provoked  nine  times  out  of  ten  by  sex  jealousy,  are  the  most 
frequent  offenses.  Here  too,  the  native  under  penalty  of  the 
law  is  likely  to  be  docile  and  dependable.  There  have  been 
known  cases  in  which  men  under  conviction  have  secured  per- 
mission from  the  authorities  to  go  home  and  get  in  a  crop,  or 
the  winter  wood  for  the  family,  returning  punctually  to  serve 
out  their  appointed  terms.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that 
the  misadventure  of  a  term  in  the  state  penitentiary  loses_  a 
man,  otherwise  acceptable  to  his  townsmen,  anything  of  social 
advantage.  To  get  at  odds  with  the  law  is  a  kind  of  natural 
accident  which  might  happen  to  anybody.  Once  the  score  is 
paid,  why  bother? 

IN  New  Mexico  the  people  have  never  experienced  the  dis- 
affection with  the  Church  which  has  had  so  serious  an  in- 
fluence upon  old  Mexico.  They  are  for  the  most  part  cheerful 
and  devout  Catholics,  not  very  strong  on  dogma,  but  familiar 
and  affectionate  to  the  Saints,  several  of  whom  have  legends 
localized  in  the  mountains  called  Blood  of  Christ. 

There  is  on  our  side  of  the  Border,  none  of  that  slavish 
subservience  to  the  priest  which  non-Catholics  in  Mexico  are 
fond  of  attributing  to  pious  Catholics  among  their  own  people. 
One  suspects  occasionally  that  the  parish  priest  in  New  Mexico 
finds  his  parishioners  a  good  handful  to  manage,  especially  if  he 
happens  to  be  of  another  racial  derivation  than  theirs.  This 
has  been  unfortunately  too  much  the  case  in  New  Mexico  since 
the  American  occupation.  Miss  Gather  when  she  wrote  of 
the  Archbishop  to  whom  Death  came  in  his  New  Mexican 
diocese,  was  too  much  intrigued  by  his  saintly  character,  and 
perhaps  a  little  by  his  French  subtleties,  which  she  racially 
understood,  to  realize  that  for  a  Spanish-Indian  people  such  as 
this,  the  coming  of  the  French  priests  was  little  less  than  a 
cultural  calamity.  The  building  of  a  French  cathedral  with 
French  decoration,  in  a  community  of  Spanish  tradition  and 
with  the  invention  to  their  credit  of  the  only  original  American 
type  of  architecture  which  had  yet  been  produced,  went  far  to 
inhibit  the  natural  creativeness  which  was  their  birthright.  Very 
much  in  their  lives  which  is  the  natural  source  of  cultural  ex- 
pression, fell  into  that  desuetude  from  which  it  is  only  now 
being  rescued.  Much  that  is  in  its  free  state  the  natural  rootage 
of  literature,  with  all  the  life  pressed  out  of  it,  has  become* 
superstition.  It  is  only  with  the  advent  in  the  Rio  Grande 
country  of  creative  workers,  painters  and  writers,  capable  of 
giving  to  the  native  temperament  its  due  of  appreciation,  that 
this  temperament  is  beginning  to  revive,  and  to  seek  its  natural 
expression  in  works  of  creative  artistry. 

I  have  had  curio  dealers,  who  make  a  handsome  profi-  on 
the  sale  of  works  executed  by  the  native  before  the  advent  of 
Americans,  complain  to  me  that  the  said  natives  would  rather 
sell  their  work  to  Frank  Applegate  than  to  the  dealers,  "even 
when  we  pay  a  higher  price  for  it."  This  is  actually  the  case, 
as  it  is  also  the  case  that  I — a  non-Catholic — was  admitted  to 
Penitente  morados  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  as  much  as  an 
Americano's  life  was  worth  to  attempt  to  see  inside  one;  and 
that  I  have  collected  more  native  literature,  more  folk  plays, 
than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  whole  United  States. 
The  natives  sold  to  Frank  Applegate — year  after  year,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  last  fall — because  they  recognized  in  him 
an  appreciation  not  only  of  the  artistry  in  their  work,  but  of  its 
human  significance,  and  on  the  same  ground  they  admit  me  to 
the  means  by  which — however  it  may  look  to  others — I  realize 
that  the  divine  fire  is  kept  alive  in  them. 

Superstition  is  an  unsafe  word  to  apply  to  an  unfamiliar 
practice.  Sometimes  what  is  called  superstition  is  merely 
a  different  background  from  which  to  derive  explanations 
of  unfamiliar  occurrences.  Last  year  there  was  a  pest  of 
grasshoppers  in  the  Rio  Grande  country,  and  at  Zuni,  where 
the  hoppers  were  most  pestilential,  it  was  offered  in  explana- 
tion by  the  men  of  Zuni,  that  the  unprecedented  number  of  the 
insects  was  owing  to  the  pres-  (Continued  on  page  190) 
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(Continued  from  page  189)  ence  of  grasshopper-shaped  air- 
planes flying  about  unrestrained  above  Zuni  land.  No,  not  a . 
superstition,  but  a  logical  deduction  from  an  a  priori  concept 
of  the  universe  as  highly  susceptible,  likely  to  bring  forth  what- 
ever is  by  suggestive  mimicry  impressed  upon  it.  Recall  the 
first  airplane  you  ever  saw  and  look  at  a  grasshopper  and 
you  will  see  that  to  such  a  sensitive  medium  as  the  Indian  as- 
sumes creative  nature  to  be  the  suggestion  can  scarcely  remain 
unaccepted.  The  suggestibility  which  the  Indian  attributes  to 
the  spirit  of  Nature,  is,  in  fact  characteristic  of  his  own  sub- 
conscious; he  responds  expressively  to  the  suggestions  made  by 
our  culture.  This  can  be  seen  abundantly  at  the  annual  Indian 
Fair,  and  at  the  Spanish  Market  at  Santa  Fe  where  an  appreci- 
ative atmosphere  has  been  created  for  the  native  arts  of  these 
submerged  peoples.  It  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  the  degrada- 
tion of  Spanish  Colonial  Arts  was  begun  in  the  contempt  of 
the  invading  Americanos.  Four  years  ago  when  a  revival  of 
such  arts  was  initiated  in  New  Mexico,  there  were  fifteen 
entries  for  competition;  the  fourth  year  there  were  over  two 
hundred  articles  exhibited. 

The  bearing  of  these  things  on  Mexican  immigration  is  ex- 
plicit. If  we  ask  from  this  mixed  Spanish-Indian  stock  that 
they  become  the  socially  and  intellectually  inferior  brand  of 
standardized  labor,  that  is  what  we  will  get.  If  we  ask  for  a 
highly  individualized  artist  craftsmanship,  we  can  have  that. 
If  we  demand  that  they  become  average  installment-plan,  sub- 
rotarian  middle-class  Americans,  in  the  course  of  time  they 
will  become  as  good  at  that  as  our  other  remotely  alien  im- 
migrants. But  why  ask  it? 

At  Santa  Fe  we  begin  to  perceive  higher  uses  for  our  Spanish 
Indian  contingent.  They  make  a  nucleus  of  warmer,  more 
individualized — and  at  the  same  time  more  communal,  les» 
competitive — elements  in  our  culture.  They  do  actually  achieve 
the  thing  we  have  deemed  impossible  in  our  Europeanly  derived 
social  complex,  individualism  without  competition,  complete 
socialization  without  standardization.  In  so  doing  they  make 
a  point  of  contact  with  all  other  American  cultures.  For  there 
is  no  denying  that  other  American  cultures  have  a  similar 
Spanish-American  base.  And  at  Santa  Fe  we  have  already 
begun  those  cultural  exchanges  which  are  suitable  'between 
neighboring,  progressive  nations. 

In  seeking  to  rid  themselves  of  unassimilable  Spanish  ele- 
ments, and  to  revivify  the  aboriginal  American  roots  of  cul- 
ture, the  Mexican  people  are  already  finding  in  the  responses 
from  Santa  Fe  where  Spanish  is  understood  and  aboriginal 
Americanism  not  disprised,  sufficient  common  ground  for  amic- 
able adjustments.  A  group  of  interested  New  Mexicans,  in- 
cluding the  governor  of  the  state,  went  down  to  Mexico  City 
for  the  last  presidential  inaugural.  At  Santa  Fe  an  Indian 
Art  Museum  for  Indians  is  in  process  of  erection,  to  house 
art  enterprises  well  along  toward  accomplishment.  A  theater 
which  will  be  equally  devoted  to  American  drama  in  both 
Spanish  and  English — and  occasionally  in  Amerind — is  being 
organized.  Already  companies  of  players  and  musicians  from 
Mexico  have  been  welcomed  in  the  border  towns.  Such  things 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  final  determination  of  the  whole 
problem  of  Mexican  immigration. 

That  there  may  be  political  and  economic  factors  in  our 
border  relations  important  to  be  taken  into  account  by  both 
sides  is  not  denied.  It  would,  however,  in  view  of  the  cultural 
situation,  be  not  only  a  pity,  but  a  stupid  loss  to  both  nations, 
if  the  problem  should  be  reduced  to  a  mere  factual  dimension 
of  higher  or  lower  wages.  For  better  or  worse,  Spanish  and 
Indian  elements  are  indissoluably  entered  into  the  American 
future. 

It  remains  for  us  to  make  the  most  sympathetic,  and  there- 
fore the  happiest,  and  so  the  most  effective,  use  of  them. 


Address 


City. 


State. 


SANTA  SUSANA 

(Continued  from  page   162) 


the  inward  poison  of  the  coraje  had  always  made  her  violently 
ill.  Herein  lay  her  single  small  retaliation.  Tonight  Estebani 
would  have  to  roll  in  his  blanket  on  the  kitchen  floor.  To- 
morrow and  the  next  day  and  the  next  she  would  lie  in  bed 
and  glory  in  his  clumsy  movements  about  the  kitchen  as  he 
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i  prepared  his  own  meals,  growling  meanwhile  in  his  throat. 
But  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  back  at  her,  because,  while 
i  according  to  one  article  of  his  code  as  a  Mexican  husband, 
i  corporal  discipline  was  necessary,  by  another  article  of  the 
:  same  code  he  never  thought  of  striking  her  again  until  she  had 
,  recovered  from  the  coraje  caused  by  his  last  punishment. 

She  raised  herself  higher  on  a  fresh  cool  pillow  and  fell  to 
thinking  of  the  school,  the  long  clean  room,  the  books  and 
blackboards,  the  teacher's  welcoming  face,  the  other  women 
answering  glibly  in  English  and  herself  left  quite  unnoticed  to 
accustom  herself  gradually  to  the  newness  of  it  all. 

And  then,  across  the  school  table,  on  the  opposite  wall,  she 
saw  again  Santa  Susana — the  American  women's  saint!  She 
now  studied  in  memory  that  massive  grand  old  head  with  low- 
combed  white  hair,  the  strong-featured  face,  sad  with  all  the 
sorrows  of  womankind,  yet  with  the  strength  to  bear  all  their 
oppressions  upon  her  soul.  She  recalled  the  white  lace,  hallow- 
ing neck  and  shoulders,  the  upward  look  pressing  the  carking 
heartaches  of  bondage  up  to  the  sight  of  heaven. 

This  contemplation  of  Santa  Susana  brought  a  certain  first- 
aid  release  from  the  sickening  personal  throb.  Slowly  Dona 
Soledad  swung  into  a  larger  trend  of  life.  She  grasped  some 
dim  perception  of  social  progress  from  old  cruel  customs  to 
new  ones  of  gentlemen. 

WHEN  she  dropped  back  into  studying  her  own  situation, 
she  fetched  with  her  this  dawn  surprise — that  she  was  no 
solitary  wicked  rebel  against  sacred  customs  and  the  divine  right 
of  husbands.  No!  She  was  putting  up  a  meritorious  resistance 
in  which  Santa  Susana  was  her  ally.  The  saint  would  not  side 
with  Esteban  in  keeping  her  a  prisoner  during  his  absence.  The 
saint  knew  a  woman  should  be  allowed  her  own  taste  in  clothes. 
Above  all,  the  saint  would  be  for  Dona  Soledad's  attending  the 
Mothers'  Class.  Again  she  drifted  off  into  mystical  contempla- 
tion of  that  strong  pitying  face. 

"Santa  Susana!"  she  murmured,  "I  am  going  to  be  a  free 
sntil.  I  shall  do  what  is  right  in  my  own  eyes,  and  I  implore 
pou  to  frustrate  and  confound  my  husband.  May  his  growl  be 
:hoked  back  into  his  throat,  and  may  his  striking  fist  drop 
powerless  each  time  he  would  lift  it  against  his  wife.  Santa 
Susana,  hear  my  plea!" 

Just  then  Dona  Amalia  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  the 
lovely  blue  cup  and  saucer  in  her  hand. 

I  want  you  to  have  this,"  she  announced  simply.  Both 
women  understood  that  one  of  them  felt  that  the  prize  had  cost 
lie  other  too  dear. 

"No.  Keep  the  cup.  It  is  yours.  I  enjoyed  the  school.  I 
axpect  to  attend  regularly." 

Dona  Amalia  nearly  dropped  the  china  in  her  amazement. 

"He — he — might  kill  you!"  she  gasped. 

"I  have  implored  the  protection  of  Santa  Susana,"  calmly  re- 
turned the  other. 

Now  Dona  Amalia  was  a  person  of  deep  piety  whose  rosary 
."as  ever  well  thumbed.  But  no  woman  with  so  much  mundane 
shrewdness  etched  into  her  face  was  going  to  ignore  earthly 
weapons  in  arming  her  friend  for  this  combat.  She  came  closer 
:<}  the  bed  and  lowered  her  voice. 

"Santa  Susana  be  praised  for  that  good  American  law  by 
A-hich  a  husband  can  be  jailed  for  beating  his  wife — just  as  if 
:he  were  any  other  woman  who  is  nothing  to  him." 

Dona  Soledad  sat  up  straight  in  the  bed  in  her  amazement. 

"Just  as  if  she  were  any  other  women,"  she  repeated  incred- 
ilously,  "his  wife — " 

Dona  Amalia  came  still  closer  and  spoke  scarcely  above  a 
vhisper. 

"Yes — and  more.     The  teacher  at  the  school — she  would  gn 
vith  you   any   minute    to   put    in   the    complaint    against   Don 
.  isteban.    The  police  would  come  and  haul  him  off  to  jail." 

But  here  Dona  Amalia,  overcome  by  her  own  prefiguring,  set 
he  cup  on  the  bureau  and  fled.     For  after  all  she  could  not 
tonccive   of   any   Mexican   woman    really  working   such   blark 
'  nagic  on  even  the  blackest  of  Mexican  husbands. 

But  Dona  Soledad  was  of  stronger  stuff.     This  news  that 

>anta  Susana  had  a  vicegerent  on  earth  in  the  person  of  tbf 

;  tacher  was  a  shot  of  spiritual  tonic  which  raced  through  her 

'ntire  being.     Her   feet  clapped          (Continued  on   page    192) 
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(Continued  from  page  191)  down  on  the  floor.  She  bathed 
her  face  and  composed  her  hair.  She  crossed  the  kitchen  rather 
unsteadily  to  a  low  bench.  Here  she  sat  for  some  time  and  felt 
the  ill  effects  of  the  coraje  subsiding  and  flowing  out  of  her. 
Instead  of  dreading  the  coming  ordeal,  she  drifted  into  the  calm 
of  one  who  has  received  extreme  unction.  A  woman  in  the  next 
shack  started  a  folk-song  as  she  looked  over  her  frijoles.  Onp 
word  kept  soaring  clear  of  the  rest  and  floating  across  to  Dona 
Soledad. 

"Amor  .  .  .  amor  .  .  .  amor  .  .  ." 

The  listener's  lips  twisted  into  a  wry  smile.  The  love  of 
man — just  a  pretense — curses  and  blows  the  reality.  Ycf 
Esteban  had  been  in  love,  if  ever  a  man  was;  only,  so  rougn 
even  then.  And  now,  all  devil,  so  far  as  she  was  involved. 
What  was  back  of  this  deviltry — him  a  hardworking  man,  hon- 
est, well  thought  of,  and  kindly — except  to  his  wife? 

Again  the  neighbor's  singing  voice  insisted: 

"Amor  .  .  .  amor  .  .  .  amor  .  .  ." 

Could  that  be  the  answer  after  all?  This  owning  and  domi- 
nating and  crushing — was  it  just  a  crude  manifestation  of  love? 
Did  Esteban  really  crave  her  love?  Was  this  his  foolish  way 
of  trying  to  take  it  by  violence  ?  Was  he,  in  certain  aspects  of 
husbandhood,  her  bad  rough  child,  needing  a  firm  hand  of  moth- 
erly guidance?  Was  he  at  times  her  big  boy,  as  Juan  was  al- 
ways her  little  boy? 

"Amor  .  .  .  amor  .  .  .  amor  .  .  ." 

This  time  the  word  mingled  unheeded  with  her  reverie,  but  on 
its  wings  she  rose  into  her  first  understanding  of  a  wifely  love 
that  might  brook  instead  of  cringe.  She  moved  steadily  about 
the  kitchen.  She  put  a  white  cloth  on  the  table.  She  went  at 
preparing  enchiladas  to  the  very  top  of  her  husband's  taste. 

IT  was  dusk  when  Don  Esteban  stood  in  the  kitchen  doorway. 
His  wife  saw  that  he  was  weak  and  passive  from  spent 
anger.  His  hurt  arm  sagged  forlornly  in  its  sling.  He  had 
come  back  to  the  bitter  bread  of  the  after- re  aping.  She  noted, 
as  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  darkening  bruise,  a  certain  sickness  of 
self-disgust  at  his  own  brutality.  She  had  only  to  be  passively 
amiable  now  and  matters  might  move  along  rather  pleasantly 
for  days  and  even  weeks.  Shaking  and  dizzy  as  she  was,  Dona 
Soledad  pushed  this  temptation  from  her.  Her  slight  advantage 
of  the  moment  must  not  be  wasted. 

"Come  in,"  she  said  pleasantly,  "supper  is  ready." 

He  stepped  inside. 

"Santa  Susana!"  she  prayed  below  her  breath,  "Oh,  Santa 
Susanal" 

Aloud  she  addressed  him  with  quiet  even  voice. 

"Esteban,  you  must  never  strike  me  again." 

He  wanted  no  more  dissension  just  now.  He  caught  sight 
of  the  enchiladas  and  accepted  them  mentally  as  a  peace  offering 
from  a  repentant  and  submissive  spouse.  Hence  he  growled 
almost  amiably: 

"So  long  as  you  do  not  forget  that  I  am  your  Mexican  hus- 
band." 

"You  have  truly  been  my  Mexican  husband,"  she  rejoined 
with  distant  calm,  "but  if  ever  you  strike  me  again,  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  United  States  jail.  Santa  Susana!  Santa 
Susanal" 

It  took  half  a  minute  for  Don  Esteban  to  grasp  this  decla- 
ration. Its  enormity  almost  choked  his  mental  swallow. 

"Mujer  perdida!"  he  roared,  "You  would  put  your  Mexican 
husband  into  a  United  States  jail?" 

The  man  moved  toward  her  with  upraised  arm  and  clenched 
fist.  The  outrageous  affront  of  such  a  threat  whipped  up  his 
flagging  wrath.  Dona  Soledad  did  not  cringe  away  like  a 
proper  wife.  She  actually  ignored  the  fist  and  her  voice  came 
back  tranquilly.  .  . 

"You  have  no  more  right  to  hit  me  than  if  I  were  your 
mother  or  your  sister  or  some  woman  who  is  nothing  to  you. 
(Santa  Susana!  Santa  Susana!)" 

Don  Esteban 's  fist  eased  down,  but  to  an  accompaniment  of 
muttered  oaths.  This  was  preposterous!  You  didn't  reason 
with  your  own  wife,  carambal  And  her  even  presuming  to 
reason  with  you!  Such  follies  as  she  was  advancing!  It  was 
sacrilege  even  to  mention  a  man's  striking  his  mother,  and  it 
was  not  customary  to  chastise  sisters.  And  of  course  nobody 
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vent  about  striking  just  any  woman  he  happened  to  see.  Such 
>ewildering  folly!  And  a  wife  claiming  he  had  no  more  right 
n  her  case!  Carambal 

But  the  worst  of  it  was  the  way  she  stood  there.  She  actually 
nanifested  the  sorrowful  majesty  of  a  mother,  the  quiet  con- 
idence  of  a  never-beaten  sister,  and  even  the  curious  aloofness 
f  a  woman  who  was  nothing  to  him.  Don  Esteban  actually  had 
in  injured  sense  that  in  putting  him  up  against  such  a  front  she 
vas  not  playing  fair.  He  was  no  ruffian.  He  punished  only  on 
(revocation  and  during  the  excitement  of  high  passion.  Here 
lie  gave  him  provocation  enough  for  a  felling  and  yet  soro- 
vay  he  could  not  nerve  his  arm  with  the  requisite  anger.  But 
ils  reeling  authority  must  be  stabilized.  He  pumped  hard  at 
lis  wrath.  Again  he  glared;  again  he  growled  in  his  throat: 
ijain  the  big  fist  swung  in  arcs  before  the  woman's  face.  If 
he  would  flinch  or  dodge  or  plead — but  there  was  just  her 
luiet  face  held  up  to  him  like  an  open  page;  and  on  it  he  read 
nly  sorrow — and  love — the  earnest  love  of  a  woman  for  her 
msband. 

The  growl  died  away;  the  glare  went  out  in  blinking  won- 
ler.  This  time  the  arm  dropped  shakingly. 

Then  Dona  Soledad  smiled,  radiant,  conquering,  cherishing. 

"Esteban,  my  dear  man,  you  will  never  be  confined  in  that 
.'nited  States  jail." 

"How  do  you  know  I  won't?" 

There  was  nothing  convincing  in  the  attempted  howl  of 
icrision. 

"You  cannot  strike  me  ever  again — beloved." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

The  growl  was  lost  in  its  own  futility. 

"Because  I  am  under  the  protection  of  Santa  Susana,  patron 
aint  of  American  women.  It  was  she  who  intervened,  by  a 
ilessed  miracle,  so  that  your  arm  would  not  obey  your  will." 

Don  Esteban's  face  ironed  itself  out  to  a  vacuity  of  amaze, 
ie  clicked  his  dropping  jaw  back  into  position.  Slowly  his 
nind  stumbled  through  the  limbo  of  this  experience  and  over- 
ook  his  lost  self-respect.  The  interpenetration  of  the  super- 
;atural  accounted  honorably  for  his  infirmity  of  will.  It  satis- 
ied  his  masculine  punctilio.  It  also  cleared  the  future,  for 
nan  must  not  presume  to  resist  the  saints. 

Then  his  wife  was  pulling  him  down  beside  her  on  the  bench, 
vith  due  consideration  for  his  hurt  arm.  She  brushed  his 
heek  with  soft  warm  lips  and  snuggled  her  fragrant  hair  into 
he  hollow  of  his  neck. 

"Angel  of  my  life!"  he  muttered  weakly. 

Playfully  she  pulled  open  his  coat  and  drew  forth  a  prized 
possession,  his  beautiful  long  green  pencil. 

"Esteban,  don't  you  want  to  give  me  this  pencil?  I  need  it 
o  write  my  English  lessons  at  school." 

Fetching  from  himself  a  deeply  contented  sigh  of  total  sur- 
cnder,  his  bass  voice  rolled  out  tenderly. 

"I'll  sharpen  it  for  you,  querida." 

"Santa  Susana  I  Santa  Susana!  Accept  the  deepest  thanks 
•  '  a  Mexican  woman's  heart!  Oh,  my  Santa  Susana/" 
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Curing  this  whole  period  there  seems  to  have  been  no  case 
•)•  absentee  ownership.  Every  owner  lived  on  his  farm,  and  in 
he  case  of  smaller  owners,  with  the  assistance  of  all  members 
<"  his  family,  did  all  his  own  work.  From  the  clearing  of  the 
cry  first  farm,  cotton  was  dominant.  Corn,  oats,  and  sorgums 
.•ere  raised  to  feed  the  farm  live  stock;  a  small  amount  of 
/heat  was  occasionally  planted;  but  the  only  money  crop  was 
citton.  For  almost  thirty  years  this  was  one  of  the  best  cotton 
reducing  communities  of  the  state.  The  average  production 
vas  easily  three  times  what  it  has  been  during  the  past  ten 
cars. 

As  more  and  more  of  the  land  was  brought  under  cultiva- 
ion,  tenancy  became  quite  general.  In  a  few  isolated  cases, 
luring  the  "seventies,  Negroes  were  employed  as  tenants,  but 
.fter  1880  none  but  native  whites  were  found  in  the  community. 
The  tenancy  contracts  were  customarily  of  the  third-and- 
ourth  variety,  under  which  the  (Continued  on  page  194) 
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(Continued  from  page  193)  tenant  furnished  his  tools  at 
teams,  and  gave  the  landowner  one-third  of  the  cotton  and  on] 
fourth  of  the  corn  and  feed  stuffs  produced.  In  many  casj 
the  tenants  acquired  farms  of  their  own;  in  a  few  cases  thtj 
children  married  into  the  families  of  even  the  large  landlord] 
and  in  all  cases  in  church  and  school  and  community  life,  th  I 
were  indistinguishable  from  the  landowners. 

This  was  the  situation  in  1890.  The  population  was  abo 
equally  landowners  and  tenants.  But  the  tenants  were  of  tj 
same  stock  as  the  owners.  They  had  the  same  cultural  a;  I 
social  heritage.  They  entered  into  the  affairs  of  commun; 
life  on  a  basis  of  fundamental  equality.  They  owned  their  to<| 
and  teams,  their  milch  cows,  stores  of  feed-stuffs,  planti  | 
seeds,  and  meat  animals.  In  a  majority  of  instances  they  wtj 
in  process  of  becoming  landowners  themselves.  According  i 
the  simple  frontier  standards  of  the  day,  they  lived  well.  Fl 
fifteen  years  cotton  had  sold  for  about  forty  dollars  a  bai 
Their  farms  were  amazingly  productive.  Real  poverty  w  | 
rare — almost  unknown.  In  short,  Keglar  Hall  was  a  commun  i 
of  robust,  prosperous,  homogeneous  frontier  folk. 

Then  came  the  Mexicans.    At  first  they  came  only  in  exc< 
tional  crop  years  like  1887  and  1888  to  pick  cotton.    They  mov  '• 
in  family  groups  and  after  the  harvesting  season   returned  1 
their  homes  in  the   towns  and  country  communities  of  sou 
west  Texas.    In  1892  two  or  three  of  these  families  remain  i 
working  land  on  the  halves :  the  landlord  furnishing  tools  a 
teams,  and  receiving  as  rent  one  half  of  all  the  crops  produc  I 
The   next   year   other   families  came — and    remained.     Witl 
five  years  every  large  landowner  in   the  community  was  e  I 
ploying  Mexican  tenants.    By  1900  there  were  no  native  whfc 
tenants  in  Keglar  Hill. 

Sudden  and  sweeping  changes  were  wrought  in  the  econor  t 
and  social  structure  of  the  community.    The  landowner  beca  p 
a   landlord.     He  owned   all   tools,  teams,   feed-stuffs,   plant! 
seeds,  and  other  equipment  employed  in  producing  crops.    . 
directed  all  operations  of  his  tenants,  even  in  such  matters  ! 
when  and  what  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  in  m< 
cases  when  and  where  to  sell  the  crop. 

The  tenants  were  of  a  foreign  group.    They  did  not  sp< 
the    English   language,   knew  next   to  nothing   of   the  custo  j. 
and  traditions  of   the  community,   they  were  not   Methodi:  | 
and  their  children  did  not  attend  school.    They  were  depl  I 
ably  ignorant,  and  shockingly  poor.    Few  of  them  owned  m  | 
than   an  unbelievably  few   crude   household  necessities.     Ni  f 
of  them  possessed  milch  cows.    Occasionally  one  would  owi  \ 
worn  out  pony  or  a  superannuated  mule.    They  were  tractal :. 
industrious  workers,  willing  to  live  in  any  sort  of  shack  t  : 
might  be  provided,  on  a  diet  that  required  a  minimum  of  c 
outlay.    No  ridiculous  notions  of  social  prestige — no  extens  t 
home  duties — no  bothersome  compulsory  school  attendance  It 
disturbed  the  even  tenor  of   their  lives,  or  prevented  the  i 
employment   of   their   entire   labor    force   in    the   cotton   fie-L 
Their  standard  of  living  was  modestly  low;  their  standard  E 
work  commendably  high.    They  were  ideal  tenants! 


BUT  Keglar  Hill,  as  a  way  of  life,  was  one  with  Carth 
and  Thebes.  The  Nordic-American  tenants,  who  for  twe 
years  had  tilled  the  farms — and  bought  them,  had  educated  tl 
children  in  school  and  church,  and  had  contributed  fairly  to 
building  of  a  healthy  and  pleasant  community  were  uproo 
utterly.  Of  their  scores,  not  one  individual  remained.  ( 
now  drives  an  express  wagon  in  Oregon.  One  grows  wheat 
the  Panhandle.  One  raises  cabbage  in  the  Rio  Grande  val 
One  clerks  in  a  Fort  Worth  grocery  store. 

And,  within  one  short  span  of  ten  years  every  landownei 
the  community  had  followed.  The  church  had  been  moved 
a  nearby  village.  The  school  was  abandoned.  Better  ro: 
better  means  of  communication  and  transportation  had  ten 
to  center  social  life  in  the  villages  and  country  towns.  Child 
were  to  be  educated.  Standards  of  living  were  rapidly  ris 
The  towns  offered  much  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  coun 
Absentee  ownership  became  increasingly  prevalent.  The  p 
of  land  rose  rapidly  and  continuously.  It  would  not  prod 
more  cotton — but  productivity  is  only  one  of  many  fact 
affecting  the  price  of  land.  Interest  rates  and  availability 
credit,  improvements  in  transportation  facilities,  labor  co 
nts  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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and  changes  in  technique  are  also  factors.  And  these  factors 
are  not  the  same  to  all  men. 

The  small  landowner  saw  his  land  increase  in  value  to  some- 
one else  more  and  faster  than  it  did  to  him.  His  standard  of 
living  was  rising  more  rapidly  than  his  income.  His  children 
yearned  for  the  fleshpots  of  the  cities.  His  neighbors  had  set 
their  landmarks  in  far  places.  His  school  was  abandoned;  his 
altars  gone.  There  were  no  more  camp  meetings  in  Keglar 
Hill.  His  world  had  vanished.  He  sold  his  land  to  a  large- 
and  absentee-landlord,  gathered  his  Household  Gods,  whistled 
to  his  dog,  and  went  to  the  new  cotton  realm  in  West  Texas — 
or  to  Oklahoma — or  to  town. 

Of  the  three  hundred  odd  white  Americans  who  composed 
that  robust  community  in  1895,  not  one  remained  in  1910. 

That  is  the  story  of  Keglar  Hill — the  story  of  the  rural 
cotton  community  with  the  coming  of  the  Mexican  tenant — a 
large  chapter  in  the  story  of  Texas. 


GOODBYE,  VICENTE! 
(Continued  from  page   183) 


igeles.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  offered  to  cooperate 
in  the  movement  by  fixing  very  low  "charity  Mexican  fares." 
The  plan  had  three  things  in  its  favor.  It  helped  satisfy  the 
ambitions  of  Mexico  for  the  repatriation  of  her  citizens;  it 
removed  human  misery  from  the  city  of  the  angels ;  and  it  was 
cheap.  Late  in  March  a  train  load  of  260  Mexicans  thus  had 
their  way  paid  to  El  Paso. 

Counting  the  movement  represented  by  deportations,  "vol- 
untary returns,"  ordinary  returns,  and  charity  cases,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  42,000  people  have  returned  to  Mexico  in 
the  last  nine  months.  The  monthly  average  may  be  checked 
somewhat  by  the  call  of  the  crops  for  workers,  but  the  move- 
ment has  been  going  on  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  a  year.  That  looks  large;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  stork  will  not  run  a  good  race  with  the  trains  and 
the  automobiles. 

T  UST  why  is  Vicente  going  home?  He  goes  because  of  the 
J  economic  depression.  For  months  he  has  listened  to  the  patter 
of  the  people  who  brought  him,  assuring  him  that  there  would 
soon  be  work  for  everyone.  As  he  has  hungered  and  waited 
he  has  seen  municipality  after  municipality  pass  ordinances 
restricting  work  on  public  improvements  to  citizens.  He  has  al- 
ways known  that  if  he  became  a  citizen  he  would  still  be  a 
Mexican  in  the  eyes  of  everybody  except  his  own  consul,  whose 
help  and  protection  he  would  immediately  lose.  He  has  seen 
social  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  corporations  to  fire 
Mexicans  and  hire  Americans. 

"How  can  you  better  yourself  by  going  to  Torreon?"  I  asked 
a  man  on  the  train.  He  looked  at  me  a  moment  and  then  said, 
"If  you  were  broke  and  without  a  job,  would  you  rather  be 
home,  or  in  a  foreign  country?" 

Said  another:  "In  Mexico  there  are  always  beans  and  tortillat. 
You  can  eat  whether  you  have  money  or  not.  In  the  United 
States  if  you  have  no  money,  you  starve." 

In  the  second  place,  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  Mexican  im- 
migrant has  been  wounded  by  the  changed  immigration  policy. 
The  laws  are  the  same;  the  interpretation  is  different.  The 
immigration  official  is  detective,  judge,  jury  and  prosecuting 
attorney.  It  has  always  been  possible  to  refuse  admission  to  one 
"liable  to  become  a  public  charge."  Any  common  laborer  is 
now  liable  to  become  a  public  charge.  As  one  official  put  it: 
"Two  years  ago  if  a  man  came  with  a  wife  and  five  kids  and 
five  dollars,  we  let  him  in;  now  if  he  were  to  come  with  five 
hundred  dollars,  we  would  turn  him  back."  In  March,  fifteen 
native  Mexicans  were  admitted  through  El  Paso,  and  not  one 
was  a  laborer.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were 
refused.  Once  Vicente  was  needed,  and  had  a  welcome;  now 
he  gets  the  cold  shoulder  everywhere.  His  heart  is  sick,  and 
he  wants  to  go  home. 

But  he  has  been  wounded  more  than  all  else  by  the  false 
stories  which  have  been  published  in  Spanish  language  papers 

>m   San   Antonio    to   Los   An-        {Continued  on   page   196) 
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(Continued  from  page  195)  geles,  and  which  he  has  believed 
"to  the  foot  of  the  letter."  Stories  of  deportation  have  been 
distorted,  magnified,  published  and  copied.  When  the  storiei 
are  investigated  there  is  usually  nothing  at  the  end  but  thin 
air.  I  know,  'because  I  have  worn  out  some  shoe  leather  and 
more  patience  trying  to  investigate  some  of  them.  There  are 
always  some  unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  enforcement  of 
any  unpleasant  law,  and  deportation  proceedings  are  not 
calculated  to  create  goodwill.  Border  officials  did  not  make  the 
law;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  if  they  deviate  from  its  strict 
provisions  they  do  so  on  the  side  of  mercy  rather  .than  of 
severity. 

In  the  third  place,  Vicente  is  going  home,  drawn  by  the  land 
hunger  in  his  heart.  After  the  Civil  War  there  existed  a  firm 
conviction  that  "Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a 
farm."  Each  ex-slave  was  to  have  five  acres  and  a  mule.  Just 
so,  in  this  movement,  Vicente  is  sure  that  a  kind  government  is 
waiting  to  make  him  a  land-owner,  and  to  stake  him  to  a  start. 
Mexico,  in  view  of  her  problems,  the  poverty  of  her  national 
treasury,  and  her  perplexities,  will  find  it  hard  to  care  for  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  repatriated  citizens  a  year. 

More  than  all  else,  of  course,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
social  issues  involved  in  this  great  movement  of  Mexican  people 
back  to  their  native  heath. 

In  the  first  place  there  will  inevitably  come  a  period  of  stark 
want.  As  I  think  of  that  string  of  cars  in  Juarez,  all  moving 
southward  over  a  single  road,  I  am  ready  to  prophesy  that  in 
two  months  Chihuahua  will  be  swamped  by  people  whose  cars 
have  broken  down.  Prices  will  soar,  and  hunger  will  stalk  the 
streets.  It  will  be  like  a  gold  rush  without  the  gold.  Letters 
are  already  coming  back  to  El  Paso  saying,  "We  wish  we  had 
never  come!"  It  is  being  hinted  that  because  the  repatriated 
people  have  lived  in  the  United  States,  there  exists  an  idea  they 
are  rich.  So  they  are  being  charged  so  much  that  their  money 
is  soon  gone.  There  is  already  need  along  the  Border  and 
hunger  in  Mexico,  and  unless  the  government  accomplishes  the 
miraculous  in  caring  for  this  great  horde  of  people,  conditions 
will  be  even  worse. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  E. 


Send   me  a   copy  of  Factors   in  the   Sex  Life  of   2200  Women, 
$3.50. 

n  I    will    remit    $3.50    in    10    days    or    return   book. 
D  Check    is    enclosed.  Q  Send    C.    O.    D. 
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Address 


S  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture,  the  restrictions  on  Mexican 
immigration  and  the  return  movement  are  both  operating 
to  solidify  the  Mexican  colonies  remaining  in  this  country.  People 
are  having  to  choose  between  the  homeland  and  the  adopted 
country;  often  between  the  homeland  and  their  children,  who 
have  never  known  anything  but  this  country  and  who  refuse 
to  leave.  Already  there  has  been  a  marked  acceleration  in  peti- 
tions for  citizenship.  With  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
available  labor,  the  return  of  better  times  will  see  employers 
paying  better  wages,  and  making  greater  efforts  to  keep  their 
workers  employed  throughout  the  year,  thus  reducing  the  evils 
of  the  migratory  system. 

For   another   thing   may   be   noted   the   efforts  the   Mexican 
people    are    now    making    to    care    for    themselves.     Always   a 
Mexican  family  will  divide  its  last  tortilla  with  a  less  fortunate 
family.   But  this  generosity  has  been  indiscriminate,  unorganized. 
Up   to   this   time,   well    articulated   charity   has   been    for    the 
Mexicans,  not  of   them.     Now   the   colonies   are   beginning  to 
systematize   their   efforts    for    relief.     Early   in    February,    the 
Mexican  consul  in   Los  Angeles,   Rafael   de  la   Colina,  called  , 
together  some  of   the   Mexican   artists,   moving   picture  people  ', 
and  business  men,  and  organized  the  Comite  De   Beneficencia  i 
Mexicana.    During  the  first  month  the  committee  raised  $4000 
among  Mexicans   for   Mexicans,   and   well   devised   plans  have 
been  worked  out  for   raising  larger   sums.    Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  money  raised  goes  for  relief,  forty  per  cent  for  repatriation. 
This  development  of  an  esprit  de  corps  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

But  while  we  are  discussing  what  this  movement  will  do  to 
the  Mexicans,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  what  it 
will  do  to  us.  Belvedere  district  in  Los  Angeles  now  counts 
rows  of  empty  houses  on  most  of  which  money  is  still  owed  to  , 
banks.  The  owners  have  abandoned  everything  and  gone  home.  , 
At  the  present  rate,  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  consumers 
are  being  removed  from  our  markets  in  twelve  months,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  we  find  it  hard  to  sell  what  we  produce. 
And  when  the  cycle  of  depression  is  past,  and  the  fields  now 
fallow  are  again  green,  who  will  thin  the  beets,  chop  the  lettuce, 
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pack  the  oranges  and  pick  the  cotton?    There  will  again  come 
a  time  when  there  will  be  work  "no  white  man  will  do." 

During  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  Vicente  has  patiently, 
gladly,  even  sacrificially  given  his  best  in  the  development  of 
the  Southwest.  As  always  happens  with  the  common  laborer, 
he  has  put  much  in,  and  taken  little  out.  Cities  have  been  built, 
railroads  have  pierced  new  territory,  deserts  have  blossomed 
because  Vicente  has  been  willing  to  put  his  back  into  them.  He 
has  harvested  the  bulk  of  California's  two  hundred  crops,  he 
has  tamped  the  ties  on  every  mile  of  railroad,  and  as  Ernest 
Galarza  says,  "he  has  poured  his  sweat  into  every  cubic  yard 
of  concrete."  Now,  because  there  has  come  an  industrial  de- 
pression, he  is  being  kicked  out,  and  his  job  is  being  taken  away 
from  him  that  it  may  be  given  to  some  "American"  who  has 
just  trekked  into  the  Southwest  in  a  second-hand  car  propelled 
from  place  to  place  by  charity  gasoline.  I  for  one  do  not  blame 
Vicente  for  going  home.  He  has  not  had  a  square  deal.  During 
these  years,  he  has  set  his  roots  down  deep  into  our  social  and 
economic  soil ;  and  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  him  to  be  uprooted. 

My  mind  goes  back  again  and  again  to  the  man  who  talked 
to  me  by  the  side  of  his  Model  T  in  Juarez.  I  can  still  see  the 
household  goods,  and  the  four  little  girls  a-top  the  load  are 
still  laughing  in  my  face.  Are  they  through  the  customs  and  on 
their  way?  They  had  an  extra  can  of  gasoline,  but  did  they 
remember  that  sandy  roads  take  much  more  fuel  than  pave- 
ments? Has  one  of  the  tires  burst  in  the  hot  sand?  Will  the 
tortillas  last  till  Chihuahua? 

And  what  will  Vicente  do  when  he  gets  there?  A  man  cannot 
live  in  a  country  thirteen  years,  share  in  her  social  and  economic 
life,  beget  his  children  under  her  flag,  and  send  them  to  her 
schools,  without  something  happening  to  him.  Will  that  some- 
thing fit  Chihuahua? 

As  you  cross  the  bridge  into  Juarez  you  see  a  great  new  sign, 
IBIEN  VENIDOS  TODOS! — Mexico's  welcome  to  her  returning  sons 
who  have  seen  their  muscle  changed  by  the  alchemy  of  trade 
into  gold,  and  have  then  been  turned  out.  As  the  cycle  of  busi- 
ness swings  upward  in  this  country,  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  want  to  hang  that  sign  on  the  north  end  of  the  other 
bridge.  And  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  will  be  a  day  when 
Vicente's  eyes  will  see  it,  and  his  heart  will  be  glad. 
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discarded  in  repairing  box-cars,  or  other  refuse  of  American 
economic  life.  Generally  this  is  but  a  way-station  to  something 
letter.  I  recall  one  house  which  told  plainly  the  story  of  its 
builder's  aspirations.  The  first  floor  was  patched  together  al- 
most entirely  of  short  pieces  of  wood  from  what  had  been  pack- 
ing boxes;  the  exterior  of  the  second  room,  added  later,  was  of 
<lrop-siding;  the  third  room,  under  construction,  was  of  stucco. 
'When  the  housing  of  immigrant  Mexicans  rises  to  the  level  of 
that  of  resident  American  wage-earners  it  of  course  attracts 
less  attention.  As  a  whole,  the  approximation  of  this  standard 
proceeds  very  slowly,  for  reasons  of  poverty  and  of  difference 
in  cultural  aims.  But  notable  improvements  in  individual  cases 
,md  even  in  whole  communities  are  significant. 

Where  housing  is  provided  by  employers  it  bears  an  o:cupa- 
donal  stamp.  The  converted  box-cars  which  shelter  railway 
extra-gangs,  tell  their  own  tale;  so  too  the  dismounted  box -car, 
which  is  being  replaced  along  the  right  of  way  in  the  Southwest 
by  rectangular  concrete  or  hollow  tile  houses  which  accom- 
modate several  families,  each  allotted  two  rooms.  On  the 
plantation  farms  of  south  Texas  the  broad  fields  which  com- 
prise the  landscape  are  interrupted  occasionally  by  groups  of 
two-room  rough  lumber  houses,  often  row  upon  row,  one  like 
the  other,  twenty,  thirty,  sixty  of  them. 

In  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Middlewest  and  East,  the 
Mexicans  live  where  the  immigrants  from  Europe  lived  before 
them,  or  still  live  with  them.  Accommodations  range  from  base- 
ment to  attic,  from  the  poorer  brick  tenements  and  backyards 
of  the  near  West  Side  of  Chicago,  to  rows  of  frame  houses 
whose  roofs  cut  across  the  vision  like  saw-teeth,  and"  on  to  the 
neat  brick,  single-family  dwellings  to  which  the  more  fortunate 
workers  of  all  nationalities  may  attain  in  Gary  or  Indiana 
Harbor.  Their  housing  reflects  (Continued  on  page  200) 


Periodic  Health 

Examinations  for 

Women 


At  least  15,000  women  take  the  health  examinations 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  every  year.  In  this  group 
are  many  of  the  most  progressive  and  active  women  in 
the  country — leaders  in  business,  club  and  social  life. 

At  the  Institute's  head  offices  there  are  separate  de- 
partments for  women  subscribers  with  women  examining 
physicians  in  attendance. 

Free  Scientific  Reprints 

Upon  request  the  Life  Extension  Institute  will  send 
you  many  interesting  free  scientific  reprints  on  health 
examinations  for  both  men  and  women,  and  on  the  rules 
of  correct  personal  hygiene,  including  the  booklets  "How 
to  Lire  Long,"  "Hygiene  at  Middle  Life"  and  "Preven- 
tion of  Organic  Disease."  Also  a  card  listing,  "The  16 
Rules  of  Health."  Your  inquiry  involves  no  obligation 
of  any  kind. 

The  principle  of  periodic  examinations  has  been  widely 
accepted  by  the  medical  profession.  Organized  medicine 
recognizes  the  sanity  and  wisdom  of  this  precautionary 
measure.  In  connection  with  such  examinations  for  women, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  conditions  of  peculiar 
importance  to  the  age  period  or  situation  in  life,  that  is, 
married,  single,  engaged,  child-bearing  period  or  change 
of  life.  Women's  conditions  should  also  be  studied  with 
a  view  to  developing  counsel  that  will  lead  to  correction 
of  physical  defects  such  as  obesity,  faulty  posture,  poor 
nutrition,  and  conditions  impairing  the  vitality,  youthful 
spirit,  physique,  or  mental  outlook. 

Standard  Examination 

The  Institute's  Standard  Health  Examination  is  avail- 
able for  men  and  women  at  the  Institute's  head  offices  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  service 
includes  a  critical  examination  of  every  region  of  the 
body;  blood  pressure  tests;  hemoglobin  blood  test  for 
anemia;  quarterly  urinanalyses ;  mid-year  questionnaire; 
keep-well  leaflets;  monthly  health  journals,  and  other 
privileges.  Medical  treatment  is  not  included  in  the 
Institute's  work. 

140,000  Examined  Annually 

About  140,000  men  and  women  are  examined  through 
the  different  departments  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute 
every  year  and  special  rates  are  allowed  for  social 
groups  and  groups  of  employees. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 

BRyant   9-9520 

Please    send    me,    free  of   charge,   further    information   and    the 
free  booklets  "How  to  Live  Long"  and  "Hygiene  at  Middle  Life." 


Name 


Address 
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unusual  .  .  .  singular  .  .  .  bizarre  .  .  .  unique 

.   .  .  strange  .  .   .   exotic   .   .  .  fascinating    .  .   , 

No   words  describe   it 


You  simply  can't  find  words  to  describe  the  thrill  of  a  month  at 

Los  Cerros,  at  the  edge  of  old  Santa  Fe.    No  words  can  convey 

the  sensations,  the  pleasures,  the  adventures  that  await  you  here. 

You  live  at  Los  Cerros  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  in  an  old 

Spanish  home  made  completely  modern.     Private  baths.     Perfect 

meals. 

Every  day  you  go  forth  in  quest  of  some  new   adventure — and 

always  find  it! 

On  some  days,  guides  lead  you  horseback  through  the  Santa  Fe 

National  Forest.     On  others,  they  take  you  in  fine  motors  to  see 

mysterious  Indian  pueblos — Taos,   Cochiti,  Laguna,   Acoma,  San 

Ildefonso,    etc.;    quaint    Spanish    towns — Santa    Cruz,    Chimayo, 

Pojoaque;    the    wonderful    Enchanted    Mesa;    prehistoric    ruins 

of  Puye,  Pecos,   Frijoles. 

And   at   such   low   cost!     A   whole   month   of  this   indescribably 

different  life  is  offered,  all   expenses,  for  only 

$485 

Write  today   for   illustrated   information.     Address   Edward   H. 
Oakley,  owner  and  manager 

Los  Cerros,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


An  ideal  place  for  ipring  vacations 

Western  View  Farm 

NEW     MILFORD,     CONN. 

•4    milrt    from    Columbui    Clrcl*  Elevation    1,000    /••! 

Hospitality    that    is    unique.      It   brings    back    friends    year 

after  year.     Twelfth   season. 

Riding  Mountain  climbing 

Or  rest  and  and  quiet  If  you  want  It.          Interesting  people. 

Rates:   t8  a   day,  $49  a   week. 
Telephone:  New  Mllford  440.      Edward  Q.  Ohmer,  Proprietor. 


APPLE  I  I  OSSCH  TIME 

How  would  you  like  to  walk  for  miles  under  a  snowy  canopy  of 
Apple  Blossoms? 

Come  to  Media  Farm — Southern  Hospitality  in  our  Colonial  Farm- 
house. 

Major   Manhall    W.    MacDonald 
Charles   Town,  West  Virginia 

Telephone:  Charles  Town  201-12  Telegraph:  Western  Union 

Rates:    $15— $20    and    $30   per   week 


To  the  South  of  Us 

AFTER  the  foregoing  articles,  particularly  that  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  it  seems  superfluous  to  bespeak  a  visit  to  our 
Southwest,  or  the  source  of  our  "Mexican  states."  But  the 
writer  picked  up  some  illuminating  tidbits  in  thumbing  through 
James  T.  Nichols"  little  volume  on  The  New  South  and  Old 
Mexico  (Nichols  Book  and  Travel  Company,  Des  Moines). 
For  instance,  he  has  a  ready  answer  to  the  question  of  whj 
the  difference  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  anc 
Mexico;  which  is  that  one  was  settled  for  God  and  the  othei 
for  gold.  And  in  the  march  of  progress,  one  can't  help  wonder- 
ing whether  each  may  wind  up  where  the  other  began!  (sub- 
stituting, in  strictly  modern  terms,  humanity  for  God). 

But  he  gives  intimate  pictures  of  Mexico,  the  land  of  flowers 
There  is  Mexico  City,  with  its  floating  gardens,  its  many  mar 
kets,  more  especially  the  Thieves  Market,  where  every  item 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  was  stolen;  its  interestin; 
government-run  institution,  the  National  Pawn  Shop,  housinj 
a  grand  collection  of  things,  sold  if  not  redeemed  within  thirt; 
days,  and  marked  down  every  thirty  days  until  sold.  Monterrey 
the  Pittsburgh  of  Mexico,  with  its  steel  works  and  well  knowi 
Saddle  Mountain.  Tampico,  one  of  the  greatest  oil  ports.  Th 
historic  city  of  Queretaro,  where  Maximilian  was  executed 
and  the  scene  of  the  fine  Santa  Rosa  church. 

One  could  go  on  and  on,  if  space  held  out.  You  would  hav 
to  visit  several  continents  to  get  what  you  got  in  this  one  countr 
— the  whole  scroll  of  civilization — past  and  present. 

In  the  Caribbean 

I  "HE  success  of  its  annual  seminar  in  Mexico,  now  in  it 
JL  sixth  year,  led  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  wit 
Latin  America,  to  hold  a  Caribbean  seminar  this  winter  afloz 
on  a  Cunarder,  to  be  followed  in  1933  by  a  similar  trip  t 
South  America.  The  fifty-eight  members  of  the  Caribbean  part 
had  a  strenuous  and  stimulating  time  of  it,  what  with  four  c 
five  hours  daily  of  lectures  and  discussion  and  visits  ashor 
Jacob  Billikopf,  director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charitii 
of  Philadelphia,  writes  us:  "We  felt  that  we  had  been  I 
school,  that  we  had  worked  hard,  that  we  had  our  prejudici 
rudely  and  wholesomely  assaulted;  we  had  been  introduced  i 
peoples  of  whom  we  knew  little  in  so  vivid  and  stirring  a  fashic 
that  never  again  would  the  Haitians  and  the  Dominicans  ar 
the  Porto  Ricans  fade  away  into  that  borderland  of  the  ui 
known.  We  returned  with  no  delusions  as  to  the  exactness  < 
the  scope  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  important  point  is  that  w 
had  had  our  introduction  to  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean,  ar 
were  eager  to  journey  further. 

"The  Seminar,  through  contact  with  the  national  leaders 
each  of  the  countries,  helped  us  to  personal  appreciation, 
learned  to  think  of  Porto  Rico  in  terms  of  Chardon  and  Pad" 
of  the  Dominicans  in  terms  of  the  venerable  Rector  of  tl 
University,  Henriques  y  Carvajal;  of  the  Haitians  in  terms 
President  Vincent  and  the  Leger  brothers  and  Edmond  1 
pinasse;  of  the  Cubans  in  terms  of  some  of  their  patriots  wl 
will  be  safer  if  their  names  are  not  printed. 

"The  experiences  brought  us  up  sharply  to  the  questionii 
of  our  own  national  policy  in  the  Caribbean.    We  learned 
new  unwillingness  either  to  defend  or  condemn  the  actions 
our  government  in  toto.   We  reread  together  black-  chapters 
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'ur  relations  to  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba  and  Porto 
tico.  We  found  brighter  chapters  in  the  writing,  and  took 
leasure  in  the  vigorous  and  intelligent  devotion  of  Theodore 
Loosevelt  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico;  the 
icreasingly  intelligent  representation  of  the  United  States  as 
irpified  by  Minister  Dana  Munro  in  Haiti  and  Ambassador 
juggenheim  in  Cuba." 

Oberlaender  Trust 

i  /  ANY  of  our  readers  have  a  special  stake  in  the  recently 
VI  announced  Oberlaender  Trust:  a  project  which  aims  to 
pread  interest  among  Americans  in  the  endeavors  of  German- 
peaking  countries  in  the  arts  and  social  sciences,  and  vice  versa, 
"he  means  of  accomplishing  this  end  will  be  by  sending  key 
cople  in  the  various  fields  to  observe  how  that  work  is  carried 
n  across  the  sea.  Applicants  will  be  considered  not  only  on 
he  basis  of  their  experience  and  what  they  have  done,  but  on 
he  opportunity  they  possess  of  making  their  findings  known  to 
he  general  public.  Newspaper  people,  social  service  workers, 
•achers,  preachers  and  the  like  are  especially  eligible.  The 
"rust  was  created  by  Gustave  A.  Oberlaender,  a  retired  busi- 
rss  man,  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Berkshire  Knitting 
4ills  of  Reading,  and  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
iosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers;  and  has  been  con- 
ributed  to  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  but  will  be 
dministered  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees,  among  them  Dr. 
laven  Emerson,  associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic.  It  has 
ten  admirably  conceived  also  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  prin- 
ipal  of  $1,000,000  and  interest  are  to  be  expended  within 
iventy-five  years.  For  further  information  address  Wilbur  K. 
'homas,  225  South  15  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Vacation  Hints 

'F  YOU  would  "prepare"  for  peace,  there  are  two  Institutes 
.  of  International  Relations  to  be  held  by  the  American  Friends 
ervice  Committee  (225  South  15  Street,  Phila.)  at  Haverford 
-ollege,  Haverford,  Pa. — June  8-20  and  June  22-July  3. 

ARTHUR  C.  WATKINS,  director  of  the  National  Student 
'orum  on  the  Paris  Pact  (532 — 17  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
).  C.)  is  on  the  lookout  for  highschool  boys  and  girls  to 
:in  their  International  Relations  Observation  Tour. 

THE  AMEROP  TRAVEL  SERVICE  (132  N.  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago)  is  conducting  an  eight  weeks'  trip,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society,  visiting  many  of  the  leading  medical 
enters  of  Europe  and  the  Dresden  exhibits  of  the  International 
lygiene  Congress  of  last  year. 

UPTON  CLOSE  (112  East  19  Street,  New  York)  announces 
n  exceptionally  attractive  tour  to  Japan  and  China  (June  24 
c  September  3),  a  special  feature  of  which  is  the  Rittenberg 
ummer  School  of  Painting. 

THE  ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCB  SOCIETY  (Susan  H.  Gilman, 
;i9  East  33  Street,  New  York)  will  hold  a  two  weeks  school 
I  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  August. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  UNION  (37  Charles  Street,  London, 

r.  l)  will  give  information  to  stage  aspirants  about  the  British 
Jrama  League's  Vacation  School,  July  ag-August  12. 

OLYMPIA,  BRADFORD,  will  be  the  scene  of  an  Imperial  Wool 
'air,  May  8-23. 

INTERNATIONAL  Town  Planning  and  Housing,  German 
luilding,  and  Garage  exhibitions,  May  9-August  2,  Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL  Conference  on  African  Children,  June  22-25, 
jeneva. 

SECOND  World  Conference  of  Workers  for  Crippled  Chil- 
ren,  week  of  June  28,  at  The  Hague. 

TRIENNIAL  Congress  of  the  Labor  and  Socialist  Interna- 
ional,  July  25-August  I,  Vienna. 


HOUSATONIC  CAMP 

In  the  Berkshires 

CANAAN,     CONN. 

Established  1920 
Boys  and  Girls,  sY2   to   13  years 

The  cave  at  Twin  Lakes  beckons. 
Mt.    Canaan   offers   new   trails. 
Mt.    Everett    challenges    the   strongest. 
Printing,   drawing,    modelling   in    the   shops. 
Playing   with   the   pets. 
Riding    the    ponies. 

Making  friends  with  the  plants,  animals  and  stars. 
Sleeping  in   the  dark   forests. 
Fish  and  turtles  in  the  river,   "catch  'em"! 
Training    in    creative   activities. 

Training  In  individual  adjustment  and  In  enriched  quiet- 
ness. 

Laura  B.  Garrett 
Member  Progressive  Education  Association 

3941    Carolin    Street 
Sunnyside,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Stillviell  7623 


TOURS 


ENGLISH    &    SCOTTISH    LAKES 
By    private   car.      5    days   tour    $22    each. 
Single  seats  booked.     Details  and  booklets  from 
MALLINSON'S  MOTOR  TOURS, 

Windermere, 
Lake  District,  England. 


ALL,  EXPENSES 

Price  deflation  hits  travel.  15  All 
Expense  tours.  New  Tourist  Cabin 
Bhipa.  $7.60  a  day  covers  every- 
thing, hotels,  meals,  sightseeing, 
tips.  Most  Sensational  Travel 
Value  ever  offered.  Send  for  booklet. 

VACATION  <  I.I  II,  Inc. 
333  N.  MIchlRran  Ave. 


ChlonKO 


COUNTRY  BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 


Mil  I  14  I  I  4  I 1 1  Al  I  $ 

Unusual  environment  and  surroundings  offered  two  to  three 
children,  in  attractive  country  home  near  New  York  with 
happy  normal  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother  (former 
trained  nurse)  and  three  children.  Convenient  schools  and 
churches.  Six  acres,  trees,  lawns,  gardens,  pets. 

For  further  particulars  write  Fair-light  Orchards,  Little 
Falls,  New  Jersey. 

Telephone:    I.ltlU    F«ll»    44)686 
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DOWN 

to  the  sea 

WHERE  the  wind  blows  free.  Breathe 
deep  the  clean  fresh  air.  Relax  in  the 
friendly  hospitality  and  comfort  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall.  The  chil- 
dren can  amuse  themselves  in  Sandy 
Cove  .  .  .  their  very  own  playroom. 
You  can  snooze  in  the  sun,  or  in- 
dulge in  your  favorite  amusements, 
content  in  the  knowledge  of  then- 
contentment.,  for  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall  is  as  delightful  to  children  as 
it  is  to  grown-ups.  Send  the  whole 
family  down  to  the  sea  for  a  healthy 
and  zestful  vacation.  Write  for 
further  information. 

American  and  European  Plans 

CHALFONTE- 
HADDON  HALL 

ATLANTIC      CITY 

LEEDS     AND    LIPPINCOTT     COMPANY 
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(Continued   from    page    197)  the    position    the    Mexicai 

themselves  hold  among  the  other  immigrants  in  northern  ii 
dustry;  it  is  less  distinctive  and  less  isolated  than  that  whic 
as  members  of  la  raza,  they  occupy  in  the  Southwest. 

[""HE  rapid  influx  of  a  large  laboring  class,  migratory,  prolifi 

J.  with   primitive   standards   of   living,   different    in   race   ai 

culture,  is  bound  to  disturb  the  social  equilibrium.  Whether  th 

disturbance  raises  "problems"  depends  upon  one's  point  of  viei 

Take  for  instance  the  schooling  of  rural  Mexican  childre 
Is  their  non-attendance  a  problem?  The  farmers  want  the 
labor,  the  parents  their  children's  earnings,  it  costs  money  at 
effort  to  put  them  into  school,  and  causes  a  lot  of  disturban 
after  they  get  there.  If  you  think  Mexican  children  should  ha' 
the  pressure  of  the  American  state  behind  their  education,  it 
a  "problem."  If  you  do  not,  their  non-attendance  may  mitiga 
local  difficulties  in  getting  the  kind  of  farm  labor  you  ha- 
a  hard  time  finding  anyone  else  to  do.  Said  an  Imperial  Vail 
farm  manager: 

If  they  were  miserable  or  unhappy,  I  would  say,  "All  right,  M 
Educator,  do  your  damndest."  But  the  Mexicans  are  a  hap; 
people,  happier  than  we  are;  they  don't  want  responsibility,  th 
want  just  to  float  along,  sing  songs,  smoke  cigarettes.  Educati* 
doesn't  make  them  any  happier;  most  of  them  continue  the  sar 
sort  of  work  at  the  same  wages  as  if  they  had  never  attend 
school.  It  only  makes  them  dissatisfied,  and  teaches  them  to  re: 
the  wrong  kind  of  literature  (I.W.W.)  and  listen  to  the  WTOI 
kind  of  talk. 

In  the  cotton  belt  of  Texas,  and  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  t 
North,  non-attendance  generally  is  not  treated  as  a  probler 
in  California  and  in  cities  elsewhere,  it  is  and  Mexican  childr 
are  generally  checked  up,  and,  if  need  be,  compelled  to  go 
school. 

If  Mexican  children  do  go  to  school,  Americans  of  almc 
all  points  of  view  see  their  presence  as  a"problem."  Differenc 
of  language,  culture,  class,  race,  standards  of  cleanliness,  rat 
of  educational  progress  between  the  children  of  the  Mexic 
laborer  and  those  of  the  American  farmer  or  townsman  rai 
difficulties.  Shall  their  children  be  educated  in  the  same  schoo 
or  shall  they  be  separated?  If  separated,  shall  the  separate 
continue  through  four  grades,  eight  grades,  or  twelve?  Ame 
ican  communities  answer  these  questions  in  the  light  of  educ 
tional  and  hygienic  considerations,  financial  and  administrati 
expediency,  and  racial  feeling.  With  such  a  diversity  of  vie\ 
points,  the  resulting  situations  are  varied  as  can  be  imagine 
They  range  from  separation  through  the  first  grade  to  separ 
tion  through  highschool;  from  excellent  school  buildings  ai 
teaching  staffs  to  inadequate  shacks  inadequately  equipped  ai 
staffed;  while  the  local  American  schools  may  be  operated  wi 
the  aid  of  state  money  allotted  to  the  district  because  of  the  n 
merical  count  of  its  Mexican  children.  Sometimes  no  school 
all  is  provided  for  the  Mexicans.  On  the  other  hand,  notably 
larger  cities  and  in  rural  communities  under  the  adult  educ 
tion  system  of  California,  men  and  women  as  well  as^  childn 
are  reached  by  classes  which  are  genuinely  appreciated.1 

Again,  there  is  politics.   Very  few  Mexican  immigrants  nat 
ralize,  but  many  men  and  women  of  Mexican  blood  amongst 
were  born  in  the  United  States  and  are  citizens.    At  one  e 
treme  is  political  debauchery — Mexicans  used  as  tools  of  Ame 
ican  politicians— witness  the  elections  of  1928  in  Hidalgo  C 
Texas.   At  the  other  is  Dimmit  County  in  the  same  state  whi 
to  end  purchase  of  Mexican  votes  by  Americans,  establish' 
a  "white  man's  primary"  in  the  name  of  "civic  righteousness 
and  thus  effectively  eliminated  the  Mexican  vote. 

Then  there  are  questions  of  social  equality  and  race,  dem 
but  insistent.  The  1921  census  of  Mexico  classified  its  popul 
tion  as  9.8  per  cent  white,  59-3  P«  cent  mestizo,  29.2  per 
Indian.   The  great  bulk  of  Mexican  immigrants  come  from 
mestizo  and  Indian  groups,  particularly  mestizos  in  whom 
Indian    strain    predominates.     There    are    generally    suffic 
social  and  economic  grounds  to  explain  the  slow  educatio 
progress  of  the  children  of  Mexican  peones  without  resort 
the  theory  of  race  inferiority.    There  are  many  mdividui 

i  Yet  the  assembly  of   California   has  just  passed   and  sent  to  tie  Mat 
a  bill  permitting  racial  segregation  of   M«,can   ch.ldren  who  are  of  Ii 
blood.    P.  S.  T.  April  9,  1931. 


stances  of  excellent  educational  progress  among  them.    Not  in- 

I  frequently   Mexican  young   people   of   working-class   parentage 

1  and   largely    Indian    ancestry,   have   made    brilliant    records    in 

highschools  and  even  colleges,  at  times  ranking  as  valedictorians 

of  their  classes. 

That  many  Americans  in  1931  think  in  terms  of  race  superi- 
ority and  inferiority  is  itself,  however,  a  fact  of  profound 
| 'significance  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  Mexicans  in  the 
'United  States  who  are  of  Indian  or  Indo-European  origin.  This 
attitude  is  exhibited  in  its  cruder  forms  by  signs  in  the  windows 
of  restaurants,  billiard  parlors  and  the  like,  reading,  "White 
trade  only,"  "Se  sirve  solamente  a  raza  blanca,"  " Este  bano 
:olamente  para  americanos."  The  bald  statement  is  often  made 
in  conversations  that  the  Mexican  laborers  are  an  "inferior 
race,"  and  therefore  to  be  separated  in  school,  in  domicile,  at 
the  soda  fountain,  in  social  affairs,  and  in  buses  (but  not  on 
trains  and  street  cars).  There  is  the  hazing  and  taunting  in 
the  public  schools.  Later  on  the  race  line  occasionally  bars  job 
jiromotion ;  the  shade  of  brown  on  the  cheek  may  determine 
whether  a  man  is  employed  in  an  industrial  establishment,  or 
whether  a  girl  is  accepted  as  a  clerk  or  stenographer. 

The  Mexicans  who  come  to  the  United  States  are  hospitable 
;.nd  courteous.  Often  they  possess  personal  charm  and  mag- 
netism. Even  the  peones  are  sensitive  to  the  social  ostracism  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  They  may  shrink  in  suffering  like  the 
proud  old  Texas  vaquero  who  said  to  me:  "Distincionf  I  feel 
just  like  if  they  stick  me  through  to  the  other  side.  Si,  senorito, 
we  are  Christians,  too;  we  are  sons  of  God!"  Or,  but  rarely 
in  the  presence  of  Americans,  they  may  burst  out  like  a  young 
Mexican  machinist  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California: 
'The  white  race  must  be  brought  to  its  knees."  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  Mexicans  keep  to  themselves  the  more  be- 
cause of  ostracism,  instead  of  hurling  themselves  in  defiance 
against  it. 

THE  coming  of  the  Mexicans  has  provided  the  Southwest — 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California — and  those 
portions  of  the  Middlewest  and  North  which  raise  sugar  beets, 
.vith  an  agricultural  proletariat.  The  vast  majority  are  laborers, 
not  hired  men  who  are  going  to  become  tenants  and  owners. 
California  and  Texas  farmers  are  strongly  anti-Japanese,  be- 
rause  the  Japanese,  with  lower  standards  of  living  and  working 
tieir  women  and  children  were  ambitious  to  lease  or  purchase 

md  and  become  competitors.  Those  same  farmers  are  not 
Jothered  because  Mexican  laborers  have  a  low  standard  of 

iving  and  work  their  women  and  children;  rather  the  reverse; 
:iey  use  them  and  feel  safe.  As  the  wife  of  one  farmer  put  it: 

There  is  no  danger  from  the  Mexicans.  They  won't  save 
:nough  to  buy  land." 

The  Mexican  has  at  times  been  used  as  a  strike-breaker 
ind  not  alone  in  agriculture.  Less  well  known  is  his  role  as 
rriker.  He  went  out  from  the  roal  mines  of  Colorado  with 
Me  I.W.W.  in  1927.  In  Imperial  Valley  in  the  spring  of  1928 
ie  formed  a  union  of  his  own.  In  quaint  language  he  appealed 
»  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  aid  in  establishing  higher 
•ates  for  cantaloupe  picking: 

In  accordance  with  the  bad  occasions  we've  had  the  past  years, 
t  makes  us  necessary  of  a  better  understanding  of  our  business 
mong  the  Mexican  people  residing  as  strangers  in  the  United 
itates.  We  want  to  keep  on  cooperating  with  our  hand  of  labor, 
>jt  we  claim  a  more  liberal  wages,  enough  to  cover  our  most 
irgent  necessities  of  the  actual  situations,  and  we  hereby  propose 
o  you  gentlemen  the  points  of  our  wishes. 

During  the  year  we  scarcely  work  185  days,  of  which  we  ac- 
piire  the  sum  of  $555.00  in  which  we  couldn't  meet  our  expenses 
'i  alimentation,  clothing,  house  rent,  medicine,  automobile,  and 
•ther  small  exigents.  .  .  . 

As  you  understand,  with  this  amount  above  stated,  we  live  in 
he  most  unhonorable  and  miserable  way,  in  our  concept.  .  .  . 

The  refusal  of  some  Mexicans  to  work  for  less  than  the  union 
ates  was  met  by  a  semi-hysterical  outbreak  from  the  sheriff. 
Vo  strike  of  any  extent  occurred;  most  of  the  demands  were 
;ranted  by  the  growers;  the  Mexicans  were  aroused,  and  a 
mion  organization  was  launched.  In  1930  the  Mexicans  of 
rnperial  Valley  again  participated  in  a  strike  movement  in 
vhich  Communist  leaders  sought  (Continued  on  page  202) 


that  maddening  tolerance  of 

Mrs.  Torrento 

You  call  her  attention  to  the  kitchen  floor — to  the  mussy 
linens  and  the  children's  grimy  clothes.  Complaisantly,  she 
nods.  Things  are  dirty,  yes — but  it  doesn't  bother  her. 

The  easier  you  make  it  for  Mrs.  Torrento  to  get  things 
clean,  the  easier  you'll  find  it  to  make  her  hate  dirt.  And 
that's  where  it  pays  to  remember  Fels-Naptha.  It  gives 
extra  help  to  accomplish  more  washing  and  cleaning — 
with  less  effort. 

Good  golden  soap  and  plentiful  naptha  work  together  in 
Fels-Naptha.  They  loosen  stubborn  dirt — without  hard 
rubbing.  And  they  do  a  good,  quick  job — even  in  cool 
water.  Which  is  extra  help  indeed  to  Mrs.  Torrento — who 
can't  get  hot  water  so  easily. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA     ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind 
Children,  Inc. 

The  only  non-sectarian  Home  open  to  blind  children  from 
infancy,  for  special  care,  training  and  education  with  the 
advantage  of  sight-conservation  classes  and  special  classes 
for  the  blind  in  nearby  public  schools. 

Musical   training  a    specialty. 

Under  management   of  a  registered  nurse  and  dietitian. 
Visitors  welcome. 

(Supported  by  small  endowment  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions.) 

For  particulars,   rates,   etc.   apply   to   the   Home. 
1255 — 84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Seventy 
Birth  Control  Clinics 

STANDARD    HANDBOOK    &    DIRECTORY 

Survey  by  Nat.  Com.  on  Maternal  Health:  of  medical  personnel;  71,845 
patients;  fee  if  any;  results;  how  to  find  doctors,  plan  clinics;  laws. 
Order  from  Williams  &  Wilkins,  Baltimore,  $4.  For  cheap  ed.  in  paper, 
send  $1.00  to  the  author  Caroline  H.  Robinson,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


HOME  STUDY 


COLLEGE  COURSES 


AT   HOME 

Carry  on  your  education.  Develop  power  to  initiate 
and  achieve.  Prepare  for  college.  Earn  credit  toward 
a  Bachelor  degree  or  TeachingCertificates  by  corre- 
spondence, Select  from  450  courses  in  45  subjects  in- 
cluding English.  Mathematics,  History.  Education,  Psy- 
chology, Economics,  the  Languages, etc.  Write  forcatalog. 

Cljc  ^tntucrsitp  of  Chicago 

54S    ELLIS  HALL  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AOTHOI'I  Restate* 
BDIEAD.  516  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  York. 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

GRADUATE  TRAINING 
for 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK.  COMMUNITY  SOCIAL 
WORK    AND    PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 


311    South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia,    Pa. 


School  "/Nursing  oTaleUniversity 

A  Profession  for  the  College   Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 

social  service. 


Th»  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an  inten- 
sive and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Tale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

Par   catalog  and   information   address: 
THE  DEAN 

Tk«  SCHOOL  of  NURSING   of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

NEW   HAVEN    :   CONNECTICUT 


GOING     ABROAD? 

Follow    the     Traveler's    Notebook     (pages    198-9 

this  issue)   for  interesting  items  regarding  places, 

people   and   convention   doings. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey— Twice  a   Month— $5.00    £&$&•> 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Surrey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 
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(Continued  from  page  201 )  to  play  a  leading  role  „..„ 
they  were  arrested,  and  several  of  them  convicted  under  the 
California  criminal  syndicalism  law. 

In  Colorado  in  1928  a  beet  workers'  union  was  formed  which 
has  spread  into  other  areas.  A  Mexican  editor  hailed  its  advent 
with  none  of  the  courteous  tones  used  in  Imperial  Valley: 

Some  ranchers,  individuals  without  morals  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  dogs,  only  see  in  a  Mexican  a  beast;  they  treat  him  as 
such,  giving  him  wretched  scraps  to  live  on;  miserable  shacks 
much,  much  worse  than  the  stables  they  have  for  their  plow  horses, 
fat  hogs,  and  milking  cows.  .  .  .  Although  they  live  in  a  free 
country  they  are  nothing  but  regular  slave-drivers  who  see  nothing 
in  a  Mexican  but  a  beast  of  burden  or  even  less  than  that. 
The  "docility"  of  Mexican  laborers,  so  frequently  extolled  by 
employers  who  seem  to  have  believed  them  racially  strike-proof, 
is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

The  migration  from  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  predominantly 
rural;  the  Mexican  laborers  live  on  the  whole,  as  a  class  apart, 
maintaining  a  separate  domicile  and  culture.  Many  factors 
serve  to  maintain  the  class  and  culture  line  and  to  prevent  those 
contacts  which  might  break  it  down.  The  coincidence  of  class, 
racial  and  cultural  differences  combine  to  maintain  a  social 
ostracism,  which  in  turn  reinforces  and  stabilizes  the  differences 
upon  which  it  is  based.  The  earlier  immigration  of  impover- 
ished Europeans  who  congregated  in  colonies  in  our  large  cities, 
was  also  largely  a  labor  class  movement.  The  Mexican  migra- 
tion differs  in  that  its  distribution  is  largely  rural,  and  in  that 
it  involves  strong  consciousness  of  racial  difference.  Both  these 
differences  accentuate  the  domiciliary  and  social  isolation  of  the 
Mexicans.  They  delay  the  rapprochement  of  the  two  cultures 
(or  the  disappearance  of  one),  and  retard  the  blurring  of  tht 
class  line. 

American  employers  of  Mexicans  have  welcomed  them  a; 
laborers,  and  done  all  possible  to  obtain  their  admission  as  im- 
migrants. They  have  often  cared  well  for  their  needs.  Yel 
very  often  they  have  'been  but  slightly  sensitive  to  low  and  ir- 
regular earnings,  child  labor  with  inferior  schooling,  and  socia! 
discriminations  to  which  the  Mexicans  have  been  subjected  ir 
their  communities.  Some  employers  have  made  genuine  anr 
effective  efforts  to  meet  the  situation.  In  Colorado,  for  example 
business  men's  service  clubs  took  steps  to  secure  the  removal  o: 
discriminatory  signs  from  the  windows.  Some  employers,  how- 
ever, have  contented  themselves  with  the  defense  that  whateve: 
the  conditions  among  Mexicans  here,  many  of  them  are  ma 
terially  better  off  than  they  were  in  Mexico.  Others  havi 
shared  the  view  of  a  southwestern  onion  grower: 

Perhaps  I'm  talking  to  the  wrong  man;  if  you  are  from  th' 
North  you  won't  understand.  The  Mexican  is  getting  paid  abou 
four  bits  too  much.  He  should  get  about  $i  a  day.  .  .  .  Wha 
a  Mexican  should  be  paid  is  just  enough  to  live  on,  with  mayb' 
a  dollar  or  two  to  spend.  That's  all  he  deserves.  If  he  is  pai< 
any  more  he  won't  work  so  much  or  when  we  need  him;  he's  abli 
to  wait  around  until  we  have  to  raise  the  price  above  what' 
legitimate. 

The  non-employing  groups  in  the  American  community  hav< 
often  treated  the  Mexicans  with  less  consideration  than  the! 
direct  employers.  At  best,  their  welcome  has  generally  beer 
as  laborers,  rather  than  as  people. 

THE  Mexican  immigrant  is  usually  conscious  of  his  role  ii 
the  United  States,  but  seldom  faces  the  probability  that  hi 
migration  is  more  permanent  than  he  had  intended.    The  ex 
pected   return   to   Mexico  continues  to   recede  into  the   futur 
while  ties  to  the  United  States  become  stronger. 

Revolution,  poverty,  and  the  lure  of  economic  opportunit; 
were  common  factors  behind  the  emigration.  "We  lef 
Mexico,"  said  a  Mexican  in  the  offices  of  the  Immigrants 
Protective  League  of  Chicago,  "when  things  got  pretty  ba 
over  there,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  get  something  to  eat  regu 
larly.  We  had  heard,  too,  that  in  six  months  we  would  be  abl 
to  buy  a  car  and  have  a  piano  for  my  little  girl  who  like 
music."  The  vision  of  wealth  often  turns  out  to  be  a  miragf 
as  it  did  in  this  case.  Discouragement,  sentiment,  resentmen 
against  the  discriminations  and  a  passionate  patriotism,  all  urp 
return  to  Mexico.  "Mexicans,"  began  an  orator  addressing  hi 
compatriots  gathered  at  Hull-House  in  1928,  "we  are  but  th 
children  of  Israel  who  are  pass-  (Continued  on  page  205 
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/f^EMOVAL  on  May  first  to  the  ad- 
-^^»  dress  given  below  increases  by  one' 
half  the  space  heretofore  available  for  the 
School's   activities.     "^      A   new   era   of 
opportunity  thus  emerges  from  thirty 
three  years  of  service  in  offer- 
ing professional  education 
for  social  work. 


The  Ne«>  Tor\  School  of  Social 


126  East   Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Why  a  Training  School  for 
JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK? 

BECAUSE  experience  has  shown  that  the  social  worker 
can  only  be  successful  if  he  knows  and  reckons  with 
the  social,  religious  and  cultural  background  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  works. 

BECAUSE  the  Jewish  group  in  America  represents  a 
racial,  religious  and  cultural  entity  possessing  a 
highly  distinctive  character. 

BECAUSE  the  social  worker  who  identifies  his  work 
with  the  Jewish  group  in  America  should,  by  special 
training  and  knowledge,  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
problems  of  its  adjustment  to  American  life  with  a 
view  to  its  own  greater  happiness  and  to  the  greater 
enrichment  of  the  culture  of  America. 

College  graduates   are   invited  to   examine  carefully  the 
advantages  of  Jewish  social  work  as  a  profession. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships  of  $150  to  $1,000  for  each  aca- 
demic year  are  available  for  especially  qualified  students. 

For  full   information  write  to 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Training 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


(a  graduate  school) 
71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


ttmber£ttj>  of  Chicago 


&cf)ool  of  &ocial 
&ertuce  Utommfetratton 


Summer  Quarter  1931 
First  Term  June  22— July  24 
Second  Term  July  27-August  28 

Academic  Year  1931-32  begins  October   I,   1931 


Course*  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  at 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


Smith  College  School 

for 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY,  SOCIOLOGY, 
PSYCHOLOGY,  GOVERNMENT, 

CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students  enrolled   for   the   full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period   of   nine   months'    supervised 

intensive    field   work. 


A    summer    course    of  eight    wee\s   is 
often    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  Wat  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Swing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 


Child  Welfare 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. — One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York,  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  Anon-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em* 
ploying'  highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION, INC. — 425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  anc 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
CRIPPLED      CHILDREN,      INC.   — 

An  Association  of  agencies  interested  in  th> 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cripple.  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  Pres.;  Harry  H.  Howett,  Sec. 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT 

TEE —  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  anc 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "Th 
American  Child.*' 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION      OF 
CHESTS     AND 


COMMUNIT 
COUNCILS  — 


1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Education 


ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY— The  A 

Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City 
Purpose — to  promote  art  interest  and  appr« 
ciation  by  means  of  the  publication  of  book 
and  reproductions.  Membership  from  $2.0 
to  $50.00  per  annum. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 
INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


Health 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,  INC. Promotes    the    cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Harvey  Fletcher,  Ph.D., 
New  York  City;  Executive  Secretary,  Betty 
C.  Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midraonthly. 

RATES: — 75c   a    line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS- 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director: 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventt 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad 
vance  in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledgi 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  tc 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO 
CIATION — Alice  L.  Edwards,  executiv. 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi 
tions  on  home,  school,  institution  and  com 
munity.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Horn 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manage: 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC 

RACY Promotes    a    better    understand!! 

of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  throug 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  service 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  an 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  Ne- 
York  City. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIA 
WORK — Richard  C.  Cabot,  presides 
Boston;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretar 
277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  1 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discus*  tl 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  v 
crease  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencie 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pu 
lishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  i 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulleti 
The  fifty-eighth  annual  convention  of  tl 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Jut 
14-20,  1931.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  ' 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  C( 
OPERATION — 409  Palmer  Bldg.,  A 
lanta,  Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Directo 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitud 
and  conditions  through  conference,  cooper 
tion,  and  popular  education.  Corresponden1 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  wci 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingswor 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  ext 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estt 
lishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  peoF 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trai' 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppc 
tunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


DIRECTORY  RATES 
Graphic:   30c  per   (actual)   line 

(12  insertions  a  year) 
Graphic  and  128c  per   (actual) 
Midmonthly  J  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 
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Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  meant  to  this  end. 


Women's  Trade  Union 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE 
UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer, 
Machinists  Building,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organizations;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS —  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  national  women's  home 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  in  action  and  to 
represent  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary, 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 

Womens  interdenominational  groups  — 
state  and  local  —  are  promoted. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth.  Associate  Secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  for  advisory  work 
in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s 
on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 


girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347      Madison      Avenue,      New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations.  Maintains  a  staff  of  135  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  States  and 
12  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. R.  E.  Tulloss,  Chairman  Person- 
nel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry,  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


MARQUETTE  LEAGUE  FOR  CATHO- 
LIC INDIAN  MISSIONS— 105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.Y.C.,  Room  423.  (Collecting  agency 
for  the  support  of  American  Catholic  Indian 
Missions.)  Officers:  Hon.  Alfred  J  Talley, 
Pres.;  Henry  Heide,  1st  Vice  Pres.;  Charles 
A.  Weber,  2nd  Vice  Pres.;  Victor  F.  Rid- 
der,  Treas. ;  Rev.  Win.  Flynn,  Sec'y  General. 


ontinued  from  page  202)  ing  through  our  Egypt  here  in 
I:  United  States,  doing  the  onerous  labors,  swallowing  our 
lide,  bracing  up  under  the  indignities  heaped  upon  us  here." 

Other  attractions  to  residence  in  the  United  States  are  dis- 
<vered.  We  were  told,  for  example,  that  although  it  often  is 
diked  by  the  men,  "the  women  find  out  the  freedom  of  the 
liited  States  is  pretty  good  for  them."  For  the  children  there 
v.  schools  and  social  agencies.  "I  like  the  United  States,"  said 
i  Mexican  mother  in  Chicago.  "If  my  babies  are  sick  the 
Mfare  takes  care  of  them.  I  can  go  to  the  dispensary.  The 
irses  and  doctor  come,  and  when  there  is  no  money  we  don't 
jy.  It  is  better  than  in  Mexico."  Even  the  sting  of  discrimina- 
tn  is  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  friendliness  and  help: 

\Vt  heard  of  this  Hull-House  even  as  far  as  South  Chicago, 
«ci  they  speak  of  it  in  the  railroad  camps  outside  the  city.  We 
member  those  things  more  than  the  taunts  of  ignorant  Amer- 
i  :is.  ,  .  . 

.it  it  is  the  young  people  whose  attachments  to  the  United 
lates  become  the  strongest  anchors  against  return.  The  move- 
i;nt  to  establish  Mexican  schools  where  Mexican  culture  and 
Jtriotism  can  be  inculcated  is  a  conscious  effort  to  resist  "de- 
oxicanization"  of  the  children,  who,  their  parents  sometimes 
"lark  regretfully,  learn  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  instead 
'  Hidalgo  and  Benito  Juarez,  and  say  "father"  instead  of 
'ii  padre."  But  very  few  Mexicans  realize  until  it  is  too  late 
tat  their  bonds  to  the  mother  country  have  become  tenuous, 
nile  at  the  same  time  they  have  failed  to  establish  close 
(Itural  contacts  with  Americans.  Fleeing  as  they  so  many  of 
t:m  did  from  ferment  and  poverty,  they  have  obtained  greater 
srurity  and  material  benefit  at  the  price  of  cutting  themselves 
t  from  the  cultural  renaissance  of  their  own  people  at  home. 
Icanwhile  they  occupy  in  the  United  States  a  role  of  isolation 
(ten  stigmatized  with  inferiority. 

'"'HE  epoch  of  Mexican  mass  migration  to  the  United  States 
.  is  now  closed.  As  a  result  of  increasing  political  pressure 
lr  quota  limitation  and  the  desire  of  the  Department  of  State 
t  forestall  such  statutes  which  might  be  regarded  by  Latin- 
•rtierican  countries  as  discriminatory,  the  federal  government 
h  diminished  the  flow  of  Mexican  immigrants  to  a  trickle. 
Without  legislation,  but  by  more  stringent  enforcement  of  old 
hal  provisions  barring  the  admission  of  illiterates,  of  alien 
oitract  laborers,  and  of  persons  liable  to  become  public 
targes,  the  issuance  of  immigration  visas  to  natives  of  Mexico 
I  consular  offices  has  been  cut  from  a  monthly  average  of 


4848  for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28  to  only  281  for  the  seven 
months  ending  January  31,  1931.  The  Department  of  Labor 
at  the  same  time  has  effectively  increased  its  efforts  to  return  to 
Mexico  persons  illegally  in  the  United  States  and  to  strengthen 
its  defenses  against  surreptitious  entry. 

The  uprooting  and  return  to  Mexico  of  persons  already  in 
the  United  States  naturally  causes  personal  hardship  which  is 
of  course  not  mitigated  by  any  legal  flaws  in  the  right  to  be  here. 
Therefore  it  has  aroused  protests  both  from  Americans  (usually 
employers  concerned  primarily  over  the  loss  of  laborers)  and 
from  Mexicans,  who  charge  that  the  immigration  officers 
"persecute  systematically  with  exasperating  passion,"  and  by 
their  methods  of  enforcement  themselves  "violate  the  same  im- 
migration laws."  It  is  fairly  apparent  that  the  hardships  now 
visited  on  Mexicans  are  in  considerable  measure  due  to  the 
present  efforts  of  officials,  stimulated  both  by  the  imminence 
of  quota  legislation  and  by  widespread  unemployment,  to  undo  the 
effects  of  previous  weak  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws. 

The  economic  depression  in  the  United  States  has  in  turn 
caused  the  return  to  Mexico  of  many  immigrants,  just  as  it 
did  in  1921.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  business  picked  up 
in  1922  and  1923  a  new  tide  set  in.  Following  this  depression, 
however,  thousands  whose  right  hitherto  to  be  in  the  United 
States  rested  upon  an  entry  of  dubious  legality  or  clear  illegality, 
or  whose  period  of  permitted  absence  from  the  country  will 
have  been  overstayed  in  Mexico,  will  be  unable  to  qualify  for 
return  to  the  United  States  under  the  new  standards  of  law 
enforcement. 

We  may  well  recognize,  therefore,  the  end  of  the  tidal  wave 
of  immigration  across  our  southern  border.  But  we  need  not 
expect  the  Mexican  population  in  this  country  to  melt  like  the 
snow,  as  some  have  thought.  The  net  balance  of  repatriations 
to  Mexico  of  45,000  in  1930  reported  by  the  Department  of 
State  upon  advices  from  Mexican  sources  is  much  less  than 
a  similar  balance  of  97,000  in  1921.  Even  if  year  after  year 
such  a  balance  should  be  maintained,  and  assuming  neither 
births  nor  deaths  among  the  Mexicans  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  require  a  quarter  of  a  century  (and  how  much  longer 
we  shall  know  only  when  the  1930  census  is  published)  to 
return  our  Mexican  population  to  Mexico.  No  such  exodus 
is  probable.  The  representatives  of  our  two  cultures  will 
remain  in  juxtaposition  in  large  and  widespread  areas  of  the 
United  States,  with  contacts  of  varying  types  and  degrees  of 
intensity.  The  stamp  of  the  Mexican  migration  will  be  visible 
for  generations. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Dicounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Parole  Officer  (female),  Juvenile 
Correctional  Institution.  $1000  a  year  with  main- 
tenance or  $1200  a  year  without  maintenance. 
College  graduation  with  training  in  sociology  or 
psychology.  Knowledge  of  case  work.  Date  of 
test  May  2,  1931.  Apply  State  Employment  Com- 
mission, 22  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

DISCIPLINARIAN  and  Military  Instructor. 
In  Boys'  reformatory  institution.  Man,  capable 
holding  discipline  under  established  system  and 
drilling  institution  regiment.  6857  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurse«.  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Assistant  Executive  in  Ohio  In- 
stitutional School  for  Problem  Boys.  Preferably 
married  and  without  children.  Give  full  details. 
€849  SURVSY. 

SUBSTITUTE  for  Headworker  in  Community 
House  during  July  and  August  in  New  York 
City.  State  all  details  in  first  letter,  qualifications, 
age.  etc.  6862  SURVEY. 

RECREATION  teacher  for  girls  in  Community 
House,  New  York  City,  during  the  vacation  period. 
Knowledge  of  games,  arts  and  crafts  necessary. 
Hours:  8:30  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  State  age  and 
experience.  6863  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  gradute,  18  months 
experience  in  family  case  work  with  accredited 
society  city  of  175,000,  employed  as  reporter  on 
daily  newspaper,  wants  to  become  publicity  direc- 
tor social  welfare  agency  or  community  chest. 
6860  SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  executive,  college  background,  de- 
sires position.  Nine  years  superintendent  of  pro- 
gressive Institution;  director  of  Camps  and  Clubs. 
6861  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  worker  with  dependent  and 
delinquent  boys  wishes  position.  Age  36.  Will 
locate  anywhere.  Excellent  references.  6853 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  experienced  in  tea  rooms  and 
country  club,  desires  position  in  institution  or 
club  as  manager,  houeskeeper  or  in  charge  of 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  Mrs.  Pauline  Hande, 
433  Linden  Avenue,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 

College  and  university  trained,  de- 
sires to  connect  as  executive  director 
of  a  community  center  or  similar  or- 
ganization. Has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience as  administrator  and  organ- 
izer in  community  center  and  settle- 
ment work.  Has  pleasing  personality 
and  highest  references.  At  present 
employed  as  executive  of  a  large 
Jewish  community  center  in  the 
east.  Available  September.  Box  6844 
Survey. 


WANTED,  position  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  in  institution  for  problem  boys.  Have 
had  15  years  of  experience,  can  furnish  splendid 
references.  6816  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  trained  in  social 
work,  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  degrees,  experienced  in 
family  welfare  and  supervision  of  institutions  for 
mothers  and  children.  South  or  West  preferred. 
6838  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE.  NURSE  thoroughly  experienced 
in  Day  Nursery  work  wants  position.  6845 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  director  or  head  coun- 
selor in  a  Boy's  Summer  Camp.  Eight  years' 
camp  experience.  Twenty  years'  experience  in 
Boys'  Work.  Excellent  references  as  to  charac- 
ter and  ability.  6846  SURVEY. 

CAPABLE  EXECUTIVE:  experienced  in  case 
work;  parole  and  probation;  vocational  guidance 
and  placement;  transients;  community  work;  pub- 
licity; research.  6854  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  MAN,  married,  34,  college  graduate; 
fifteen  years  social  work  experience  in  community, 
child-care,  institutional,  psychological,  psychiatric, 
family  case  work.  Splendid  references.  6855 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  extensive  experience 
and  training  in  all  branches  of  physical  education 
and  in  library  work,  would  like  to  have  charge  of 
the  recreational  activities  in  a  well-established 
orphanage.  Available  in  September.  Not  un- 
employed. 6856  SURVEY. 

ENERGETIC  MAN:  familiar  with  Boys  Depart- 
ments;  Institution;  School;  among  dependents, 
delinquents,  psychopaths.  Instructor — Shop;  Me- 
chanical  drawing;  Agriculture.  Camp.  Univer- 
sity training.  6859  SURVEY. 


YOUR  VACATION 


could  be  spent  very  profitably  in  Camp  if  you  are  possessed  of  the  necessary 

qualifications    for    the    following  positions,    which    are    waiting    to    be    filled. 
Swimming  instructors  Professional    positions 

Musicians Piano  Physicians    (men  and   women) 

Choral   Singing  Trained    Nurses 

Teachers  of  Arts  &  Crafts  Domestic  positions 

Dramatics   and   Dancing  Dietitians 

Camp    Mothers    (under 

For  information  regarding  these  positions  write  to 

yW/ss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  Director 

Social    Welfare   Division 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 

100    East  42nd   Street  Agency 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


40) 


Telephone 
Ashland  4-6000 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 
11   East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  K 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago   ant 

graduate   of   Chicago   School  of  Civics  UK 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc.! 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY; 
18  EAST  4iST  STREET,  NEW  You! 

Lexington   2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  wh<  ! 
have  a  professional  attitude  toward*  theii  I 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers  | 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers  ' 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  othen  i 


SITUATION    WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  3  years  P 
graduate  study — 2  years  experience  social  orj 
ization  (delinquent  boys),  wishes  position  t 
progressive  movement  or  social  or?anizal 
where  education  and  social  interests  will  find 
pression.  6865  SURVEY. 


CARPENTER 


Let  me  do  your  Carpenter  Work,  House  Repa 
Office  Alterations.  Modern  Bookcases,  Shelvi 
etc.  Fully  equipped  shop.  You  can  thereby  el 
mate  the  hijjh  priced  contractors  overhead  I 
profits.  By  day  or  contract.  Write-  FRAt 
GREENE— 106  Charles  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


DICTION    AND    DRAMATICS 

MISS  MONA  HUNGERFORD  former  lead 
lady  with  John  Barrymore  would  like  to  co. 
pupils  in  Diction  and  Dramatics.  Is  also 
to  coach  groups  for  plays.  Address:  111  jj 
10th  Street  or  can  be  reached  through  Gr 
Church,  802  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RARE  BOOKS 

THE  BOOKS  YOU  CAN'T  GET  ELSEWHERE  n 

be  read  for  a  nominal  fee.  Members  throu 
out  the  United  States  have  access  to  a  la 
and  growing  collection  of  rare,  scarce,  out- 
print  strange  and  curious  books;  limited,  ) 
vately  printed  editions  and  unexpurgaged  tr» 
lations  and  current  esoteric  items.  Please  st< 
occupation  or  profession  when  writing  for 
formation  and  lists.  Esoterika  Bibllon  Soei« 
Inc.,  D«pt.  S-6,  45  We.t  45th  Street,  New  1. 
City. 


LISTS 


of  Philanthropic,  and  Wealthy  P 
sons;  25,000  New  England  Nam 
$292,000  given  to  one  society  tl 
Mail   Appeals.    Write  for  prices 
PUBLICITY   SERVICE   BLREA1 
4th      floor,      69      Newbnry      Street,      Bo.ton,     Ml 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING   some  men  and   women   are  b 
dened,    anxious,    needing    help    in    meeting    p 
plexing     personal     problems,     retired     phyiici 
offers    friendly    counsel.     Nothing     medical, 
fees.     6794   SURVEY. 

PERIODICALS 


RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4- 
insertions 

THE  AMERICA*  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  shows  I 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  1 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  libra 
$3.00  a  year.  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  Yoi 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  ya 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Minneapolis 
June  14-20 


I  T  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  three 
J.V.S.  representatives — Lillian 
A.  Quinn,  Anne  Starr  Taylor, 
and  Florence  Carney — will  be 
available  for  consultations 
about  positions,  personnel,  and 
vocational  information. 


(Agency) 

jjo  EAST  und  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


REAL    ESTATE 


;  Acres  with  waterfront,  high  land,  trees,  brook, 
sale    between    New    London    and    Saybrook. 
t-  for  summer  homes.     Address   Cruttenden, 
(escent  Beach,  Conn. 

MEADOWMOUNT 

fc:  Sale  or  Rent;  Large  36  room  bungalow,  sit- 
Bed  on  2000  acre  estate  in  Adirondack*.  Ideal 
f  Camp  or  Summer  home  for  social  organi- 
Ilion.  Living  and  dining  rooms  planned  to 
kommodate  large  groups.  Finest  golf  courses 
tie  at  hand.  Swimming,  boating  and  tennis. 
IStion  Westport-on-Lake  Champlain.  6866  SUR- 


— 


SUMMER    COTTAGES 


Adirondack    Mountains 

lEARTS  DESIRE  CAMP.  Furnished.  5  rooms; 
hi;  running  water;  electricity;  open  fireplace; 
$0  for  season.  Smaller  camp  $225.  Fine  view 
o  riountains.  Supplies  convenient.  Central  for 
'  ng.  Alnion  Ward,  Jay,  New  York. 

,  0  RENT,  furnished,  for  summer  months, 
I!  rooms,  two  baths,  veranda,  shade-trees.  SO 
n:i  from  New  York  City.  Terms  reasonable. 
li  Hubbell,  6  East  Avenue,  Norwalk.  Conn. 


MULTIGRAPHINd 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


HOOVEN  ACTUAL  TYPED 
LETTER  CO. 

122  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(No  connection  with  Hoovtn  Ltttirt,  Inc.) 
SERVICE  24  HOURS  A  DAY 

Also  complete   Process,   Multigraph- 

ing,  Addressing,  Signing  and 

Mailing   Dept's. 

TEL.  NO.  CHELSEA  4237 


FURNISHED     APARTMENTS     TO     RENT 


New    York 

Large  corner  sitting  room,  small  outside  bedroom 
in  Survey  editor's  breezy  Greenwich  Village  apart- 
ment, June  1st  to  September  15th,  to  business  or 
professional  woman.  Near  subway  and  bus.  $30 
a  month.  Divide  maid  service  and  utilities. 
B.A.,  Algonquin  4-7490  or  6858  SURVEY. 

One  year — furnished  apartment — five  rooms  and 
bath — $65.00  .  Louise  Worthington,  9  Livingston 
Place,  New  York.  Telephone:  Stuyvesant  9-7109. 

4  ROOM  APARTMENT— living  room,  2  bed- 
rooms, small  kitchen  and  bath.  Top  floor  through. 
Quiet  house.  West  12th  Street.  Furnished  or  un- 
furnished from  May  1st  to  September  30th.  $75 
(rent  of  apartment  unfurnished  $110).  Evenings 
— Watkins  9  6549  or  6864  SURVEY. 


COUNTRY   BOARD 


A  LAKE  GEORGE  SUMMER 
How  would  you  like  a  little  house  rising  out  of 
a  green  meadow  on  top  of  a  mountain,  the  lake 
below,  and  miles  of  encircling  vistas?  120  acres 
of  freedom  and  informality  with  delectable  food 
it  the  farmhouse  for  25  dollars  a  week.  Address: 
Golden  Heart  Farm,  Bolton  Landing,  New  York. 


CAUSE 

and 


Electric  composition 
with  new  type  for 
every  letter,  insuring 
an  evenly  linked, 
smooth  appearance. 

Better  returns  from 
your  djrect  maii  aj, 

vertising. 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER 
CO.,  Inc. 

3    Park    Place,    New    Y.rk 

Telephone — Barclay    7-9633 

A    Direct    Mail    Admitting    4t*ncy 

EitabUlhed    In    1913 

•      •      • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


MULTICRAPHING  —  MIMEOCRAPHI!fC 

ADDRESSING  —  FILLING-IN 

COMPLETE   MAILINGS 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 
Multlgraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

II  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  an  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing  Company 
34th  Street  at  8th  Avenue 

Mrdalicm  1473 


S^TEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  »t  N«w 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1931. 

S:R  of  New  York,        I 
City  of  New  York,     (      "' 

(fore  me,  a   Commissioner  of    Deeds,   in  and   for  the   State  and   county 
Bituaid,   personally  appeared   John   D.   Kenderdine,   who,  having  been   duly 

•  i»rn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
thStjRV«Y  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
»i  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management   (and  if   a  daily 
PIT,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
inhe  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,   1912,  embodied  in 
Micin  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
foi,  to  wit: 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
til-,  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
Et  19  Street,  New  York  City;  Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19 
Slet,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19 
'  Si<t,  New  York  City;  Business  Manager,  John  D.  Kenderdine,  112  East 
ISitreet,  New  York  City. 

That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  addrest 
at  be   stated  and   also   immediately   thereunder   the   names  and   add-essei 

•  ofttockholdere   owning   or   holding   one   per   cent    or    more   of   total    amount 
pftjck.     If  not  owned   by  a  corporation,   the  names  and  addresses   of  the 
invidual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
ortcorporated    concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
invidual  member,  must  be  given.)    Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.. 

,  m  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  r' 
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New  York  with  over  1,900  members.  It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President, 
Robert  W.  deForest,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Julian  W.  Mack,  1224  VVoolwprth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  P. 
Chamberlain,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  John  Palmer 
Gavit,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Kellogg, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That   the  known   bondholders,  mortgagees,   and   other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:     (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  th?  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;    also 
that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    full 
knowledge  and    belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and   conditions   under   which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of   a   bona  fide   owner;   and   this   affiant  has  no   reason  to   beh'evc   that   any 
other  .person,  association,  or  corporation  has   any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]     JOHN  D.   KENDERDINE,   Business   Manager 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th   day  of   March,    1931. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commissioner   of    Deeds,    City   of    New    York, 
New    York    County    Clerk's    No.    146,    New 
York   County   Register's   No.   48-H-2. 
Commission  Expires  March  30,  1932.  • 


Waiting  for  the 


Life  Publishing  Company  has  graciously  permitted  this  refiroduction  of  William  Ba!/our-Ker's 
"The  Hurry  Ca!I",  |irst  printed  in  LIFE,  December  3rd,  1904. 


THE  nation  will  pay  a  special  honor  to  its 
mothers  on  May  tenth.    Presents  and 
tokens  of  family  love  will  make  Mother's  Day 
memorable. 

But  while  more  than  2,000,000  women 
passed  safely  through  childbirth  last  year, 
16,000  died.  More  than  10,000  of  these 
women  might  have  been  saved  if  they 
had  received  proper  prenatal  and  mater'  ^ 
nity  care  and  skilful  assistance.  What  was 
not  done  for  them,  however,  can  be  done 
for  prospective  mothers.  / 

The  one  way  and  the  only  way  that  a 
woman  can  escape  some  of  the  hazards  of 
motherhood  is  to  consult  a  doctor  skilled 
in  maternity  cases  immediately  after  she 
receives  her  first  message  from  the  stork, 
promising  a  most  precious  gift. 

Or  if,  for  financial  reasons,  she  is  unable 
to  consult  a  physician,  she  will  probably 
find  in  most  progressive  communities  a  : 
Maternity  Center  where  she  will  be  given 
sympathetic  and  expert  guidance.  She 
may  be  told  that  she  needs  a  change  of 
diet,  or  more  rest.  She  may  require  irri' 
mediate  medical  or  surgical  care. 
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Her  doctor  or  the  Center  will  explain  the  laws 
of  nature  which  she  must  obey  in  order  to 
avoid  needless  suffering— perhapstragedy.  And 
she  will  be  given  necessary  instructions  for 
safeguarding  her  baby  as  well  as  herself. 

Every  woman  who  is  to  become  a  mother 
should  have  an  early  physical  examinatior 
including  a  blood  pressure  test  and  other 
tests  invariably  given  in  the  great  institU' 
tions  which  are  teaching  the  world  hov 
to  avoid  dangers  and  anxieties  formerly 
considered  inevitable.  These  institutions 
have  proved  that  modern  scientific  atten' 
tion  will  reduce  the  deathrate  among 
mothers  more  than  two-thirds. 

The  mother-to-be  should  remain  unde 
her  doctor's  care,  or  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Maternity  Center,  until  the  stork 
has  kept  his  promise  and  this  happy  mes' 
sage  can  be  sent  out — "Mother  and  child 
are  doing  well". 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com' 
pany  will  gladly  mail  free," Information  for 
Expectant  Mothers",  and  a  booklet  de- 
scribing the  work  done  at  a  well-conducted 
Maternity  Center.  Ask  for  Booklets  5-S-31 


METROPOLITAN   LIFE   INSURANCE    COMPANY 


FREDERICK  H.  ECKER,  PRESIDENT 


ONE  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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VISIT 


RUSSIA 

DURING  THE  THIRD  YEAR 
OF  THE  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

FOR  30  DAYS 


For  Only 

$360 

$150  less  than  any  other 
Russian  tour  with  this 
itinerary  and  service. 


ITINERARY 

From  Berlin  $410 

July  IS — Leave  Berlin 

July  17 — Arrive  Moscow 
where  Tour  be- 
gins 

July  21 — Arrive 

Leningrad 

July  24 — Arrive   /Moscow 

July  24— Arrive 

Nijni  Novgorod 

July  26-30— On  the  Volga 

July  30— Arrive 

Stalingrad 

Aug.    1 — Arrive 

Vladikavkaz 

Aug.    3— Arrive  Tiflis 
Aug.    6 — Arrive  Batum 

Aug.  7-8— On  Black  Sea 
coast 

Aug.    8— Arrive  Yalta 

Aug.  11 — Arrive 

Sebastopol 

Aug.  13 — Arrive  Odessa 
Aug.  14 — Arrive  Kiev 
Aug.  14-16— In  Kiev 


Spend  30  days  in  Russia  on  a  care- 
fully mapped  out  trip  permitting  a 
balanced  survey  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  most 
picturesque  sections.  This  tour,  un- 
der the  personal  supervision  of 
David  Ostrinsky,  co-leader  of  the 
American  Economists'  Party  to  Rus- 
sia, 1930,  first  makes  a  survey  of 
the  sociological  conditions  existing 
in  Russia:  the  large  industrial  pro- 
jects figuring  in  the  5-Year  Plan, 
schools,  museums,  theatres,  as  well 
as  the  state  and  collective  farms. 
The  second  portion  of  the  tour  is 
largely  recreational.  You  will  pass 
down  the  mighty  Volga,  inspecting 
the  state  farm  "Gigant"  and  view 
the  colorful,  national  minorities  in 
the  Caucasus,  Crimea  and  Ukraine. 
The  route  winds  across  the  Georg- 
ian Military  Pass,  then  across  the 
Black  Sea,  with  stops  along  the 
Caucasian  Riviera  and  then  to 
Crimea,  journeying  by  automobile 
from  Yalta  to  Sebastopol  along  the 
seacoast.  You  will  visit  Oriental 
bazaars  and  age-old  Georgian 
Cathedrals  and  spend  leisurely 
days  in  former  palaces  converted 
into  rest  homes  for  workers. 

In  Russia  you  will  be  in  charge  of 
Intourist.  The  cost  of  the  trip  in- 
cludes entrance  and  exit  visas,  three 
meals  a  day,  accommodations  in 
best  hotels,  first  class  steamer  pass- 
age on  the  Volga  and  Black  Sea, 
upholstered  cars  on  trains,  motor 
transportation  to  and  from  stations, 
transportation  of  luggage,  entrance 
fees  to  museums  and  theatres; 
guides,  interpreters,  etc.  Soviet  cul- 
tural organizations  will  cooperate 
with  Intourist  in  arranging  special 
interviews  and  programs. 


This  tour,  for  a  limited  group  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional people,  meets  in  Berlin,  July  15th 

If  your  time  is  limited  you  may  join  the  group 
•  for  part  of  the  trip  only. 

For  complete  information  address 

DAVID  OSTRINSKY 

18    EAST   41st    STREET,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  —  ASHLAND  4-1074 


NUTRITION   CLINICS   INCORPORATED 

43rd  NUTRITION  "INSTITUTE 

June  22 — July   3 
At     Magnolia,     Gloucester,     Mass. 
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GRACE  HUTCHINS 

member  of  the  Labor  Research  Bureau,  author  of 
Labor  and  Silk  and  Youth  in  Industry,  will  speak 
on  the  subject  of 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 

under  the  auspices  of  the 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  DISCUSSION  CLUB 
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HE  Log  of  JOANNA  COLCORD,  in  The  Survey  of  March  15, 
1929,  recorded  modestly  enough  that  she  went  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1920  for  the  Red  Cross  and  did  various  useful 
.Kings  in  her  usual  competent  way.  But  the  Log  failed  to  show 
icr  grasp  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  islanders, 
whose  situation  she  discusses  on  page  214  in  the  light  of  their  new 
civil  government.  She  is,  as  most  Survey  readers  know,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Charity  Organization  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  successor  of  Mary  E.  Richmond  and  the  editor  of 
Miss  Richmond's  papers  and  addresses  recently  published  under  the 
dtle  of  The  Long  View. 

FROM  his  vantage  ground  as  secretary  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished Community  Council  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  more  than 
two  hundred  member  agencies,  and  of  the  still  newer  Committee 
for  Unemployment  Relief,  of  which  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd  is  chair- 
man, KARL  DESCHWEINITZ  views  (page  217)  an  unusual  line-up  of 
public  and  private  agencies  engaged  in  wrestling  with  the  relief 
of  unemployment.  The  way  that  Philadelphia  has  tackled  its 
winter's  task  it  suggestive  to  every  city  in  the  country. 


"*HE  day  from  a  social  worker's  diary  (page  219)   by  HELEN 
A   PERRY,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  will   stir  a   responsive  chord 
and  mayhap  start  others  to  jotting  down  paragraphs  on  the  day's 
professional   events. 

SCHEME  of  discussion  new  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  started  on  page  220.  Two  brief  articles  set 
forth  diverging  views  of  Social  Control  of  Social  Work;  they  take 
the  place  of  conference  papers  so  that  when  the  meeting  is  held  in 
June  the  discussion  from  the  floor  will  start  at  once.  The  introduc- 
tion is  by  RAYMOND  CLAPP,  director  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland,  who  is  chairman  of  Division  VIII  of  the  National  Con- 
ference, which  will  meet  in  joint  session  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers.  STUART  A.  QUEEN  is  deputy  super- 
intendent of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Public  Welfare  on  special 
assignment  to  family  relief,  a  task  which  he  took  over  in  January 
on  loan  from  the  Detroit  Community  Fund  and  Community  Union, 
of  which  he  is  associate  secretary.  He  was  chosen  by  the  A.S.S.W. 
as  their  spokesman  in  this  discussion.  JOHN  B.  DAWSON  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Community  Chest  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  an  able  spokes- 
man of  the  chest  movement. 

'  I  ~*HE  secretary  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Public 
A  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  one  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 
who  is  well  known  to  Survey  readers,  is  a  fan  for  subject  files 
(page  231).  Such  a  file  parked  in  his  home  since  college  days  is, 
we  gather,  responsible  for  making  him  what  he  is  today.  It  is 
full  of  pertinent  information  and  impertinent  stories.  Unfor- 
tunately its  portrait  is  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  printed  on  this 
rough  Midmonthly  paper,  but  he  offers  to  send  it  out — a  sort  of 
loan  art  exhibit — to  anyone  who  would  like  to  see  it.  311  South 
Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  outstanding  achievement  of  the  Indian  Bureau  during  the 
first  twenty  months  of  Commissioners  Rhoads  and  Scattergood 
has  been  in  the  field  of  education.  The  Indian  schools  have  been 
reorganized  to  serve  Indian  children  realistically — chiefly  the  chil- 
dren of  farmers  and  ranchers  and  laborers,  but  children  who  have 
a  peculiar  and  differing  racial  culture.  LEWIS  MERIAM,  technical 
director  of  the  Survey  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research,  reviews  the  situation  and  discusses  the  changes 
in  an  article  for  the  next  issue  of  The  Survey — the  June  Graphic. 
In  the  same  issue  JOHN  S.  BRADWAY  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  will  give  an  account  of  the  way  his  university  uses  a 
legal  aid  clinic  for  the  training  of  law  students  as  well  as  the 
benefit  of  its  clients.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  will  write  on  the  new 
kind  of  college  which  Hamilton  Holt  conducts  under  spreading 
trees  beside  a  lake  in  Florida.  And  LEON  WHIPPLE  and  his  trained 
band  of  reviewers  will  discuss  the  spring  crop  of  books. 
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Security  First 

AT  AY  DAY  has  come  and  gone  and  with  it  international 
•  labor's  celebrations,  the  veterans'  parades,  and  newest 
but  not  least,  the  nation's  annual  stock-taking  of  the  health 
of  its  children.  Now  that  the  festive  part  is  past,  there  comes 
the  year-round  grind  to  put  its  hopes  and  pledges  into  ef- 
fective reality.  In  a  May  Day  message  broadcast  over  the 
country,  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  pointed  out 
that  even  this  year  of  drought  and  depression  has  brought 
some  gains  for  children,  notably  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence, which  resulted  in  "a  general  searching  of  minds  and 
hearts  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  give  to  American  children 
larger  opportunities  to  achieve  a  healthful,  happy,  useful 
adult  life."  That  Conference  laid  down  a  charter  of  nine- 
teen points,  and  it  is  witness  both  of  the  wisdom  of  Miss 
Abbott's  leadership  and  the  troubles  of  these  times  that  it 
was  Number  15  that  she  selected  as  the  challenge  of  the 
twentieth  century :  "For  every  child  the  right  to  grow  up  in 
;i  family  with  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and  the  security 
of  a  stable  income  as  the  surest  safeguard  against  social  handi- 
caps." Nothing  less  can  sustain  those  other  "rights"  that 
the  Conference  listed  hopefully.  This  year  of  hardship 
triply  underscores  Miss  Abbott's  challenge  to  "the  intelli- 
gence, the  skill  in  organization  and  the  pioneering  tradition 
of  the  American  people." 

The  New  York  School  Grows 

ON  May  I  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  moved 
from  the  crowded  place  of  its  beginnings  into  new 
quarters  worthy  of  its  33  years  of  achievement.  Six  floors, 
with  room  to  grow  on,  in  the  new  portion  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Building  have  been  especially  planned  for 
the  use  of  the  School.  Here,  in  addition  to  classrooms,  offi- 
ces and  a  research  laboratory  are  studies  for  the  faculty,  a 
students'  club  room,  conference  rooms  and  a  variety  of  other 
equipment  which  bring  the  physical  setting  of  the  institu- 
tion into  keeping  with  its  academic  dignity. 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  was  a  pioneer  in 
its  field  and  after  thirty-three  years  remains  a  leader.  In  the 
summer  of  1898,  29  students  first  gathered  in  the  library  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  for  a  six  weeks  course  of 


lectures.  Not  until  1904  was  this  beginning  expanded  into 
a  full  year's  course  of  study  with  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
faculty.  Its  first  endowment,  that  same  year,  was  perhaps 
the  most  significant  and  far  reaching  of  all  John  Stewart 
Kennedy's  philanthropies.  In  1912,  another  important  date, 
Porter  R.  Lee  assumed  the  post  of  director.  In  1918  the 
name  was  changed  to  its  present  form. 

The  influence  of  this  school  on  the  course  of  social  work 
and  of  social  progress  cannot  be  measured.  It  is,  philosophic- 
ally, the  parent  of  all  the  similar  schools  which  now  reach 
around  the  world.  Its  alumni  are  leaders  in  the  social  thought 
and  social  activities  of  their  communities  wherever  they  may 
be.  The  school  has  grown  to  its  present  status  under  the 
handicap  of  crowded  and  ill-adapted  rooms  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  United  Charities  Building.  Its  adequate  new  quar- 
ters express  not  only  its  own  dignity  but  that  of  the  profes- 
sion it  represents. 

Minneapolis — All  Aboard 

THE  program  for  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Minneapolis 
June  14-20,  will  emphasize  social  questions  involved  in  the 
unemployment  crisis,  no  less  than  fifteen  different  meetings 
in  various  divisions  and  associate  groups  touching  on  some 
phase  of  it.  These  programs  have  been  carefully  cleared  to 
prevent  duplication,  to  analyze  causes,  discuss  methods  that 
have  been  used  to  meet  the  situation  and  canvass  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  future  crises.  The  May  Quarterly  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Conference  giving  the  complete  preliminary  pro- 
gram can  be  secured  from  the  Conference  office. 

Minnesota  is  combining  its  State  Conference  with  the 
National.  June  16  is  designated  as  Minnesota  Day  with  a 
luncheon  meeting,  an  afternoon  business  session  and  a  dinner 
which  will  be  a  reunion  for  the  host  of  social  workers  who 
either  came  from  Minneapolis  or  have  worked  there  in  days 
gone  by. 

The  Conference  Dinner  preceding  the  president's  reception 
on  June  17  will  offer  an  unusual  program,  with  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  now  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  but  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Charities, 
presiding.  The  subject  for  the  evening  is  Racial  Contribu- 
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tions  to  American  Culture  and  the  program  will  be  furnished 
by  a  Russian  choir,  a  group  of  Norwegian  folk  dancers  and 
a  group  of  Negroes  singing  spirituals.  It  is  hinted  that  the 
dinner  itself  will  also  be  a  surprise.  Uncle  Alec  Johnson 
is  sponsoring  a  new  function  in  the  form  of  a  Get  Acquainted 
Dinner  on  June  15  where  newcomers  to  the  Conference  may 
meet  those  who  have  been  attending  for  years.  The  dinner 
will  be  informal  with  a  few  impromptu  addresses  from  out- 
standing leaders.  More  than  forty  prominent  members 
have  agreed  to  act  as  hosts. 

The  Conference  membership  will  have  at  least  one  impor- 
tant question  of  policy  to  decide.  A  special  committee  has 
been  studying  the  whole  question  of  voting  for  officers  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  mail  in  order  to 
give  every  member  eligible  to  vote  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
regardless  of  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting.  Amendments 
have  been  prepared  which  will  come  up  for  discussion  and 
action  in  Minneapolis. 

Conference  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium and  the  various  division  meetings  will  be  held  in 
nearby  churches  or  halls.  The  Nicollet  Hotel  is  the  Con- 
ference headquarters  hotel  and  the  Associate  Groups  have 
headquarters  in  practically  all  of  the  leading  hotels  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

The  usual  Associate  Groups  will  hold  meetings  with  the 
Conference  as  in  previous  years.  A  number  of  new  groups 
that  are  either  joining  with  the  Conference  for  the  first  time 
or  are  coming  in  with  much  larger  programs  or  representa- 
tion are  the  Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the 
American  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials.  Both 
were  organized  last  year  at  Boston  and  are  bringing  into  the 
Conference  body  a  group  that  can  contribute  as  well  as  gain 
much. 

Mother,  Come  Home 

WHO  gets  Mothers'  Day,  that's  the  question.  After 
years  of  kicking  around  with  no  strings  on  it  Mothers' 
Day  has  become  a  gold  rush  with  social  agencies  staking  out 
rival  claims  and  giving  each  other  dirty  looks  as  they  prospect 
for  the  pay  ore  of  public  interest.  The  patent  on  Mothers' 
Day  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  fight.  Anna  Jarvis  of 
Philadelphia  claimed  first  honors  and  in  1914  got  an  act  of 
Congress  to  admit  it.  But  Frank  E.  Hering,  a  professor  at 
Notre  Dame,  dates  his  claim  ten  years  earlier.  He  put 
Mothers'  Day  under  the  wing  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  and  by  that  brotherhood  was  proclaimed  "the  Father 
of  Mothers'  Day." 

Meantime  the  florists  and  confectioners  had  not  been  idle. 
For  them  Mothers'  Day  was  Big  Business,  second  only  to 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Let  who  would  be  the  founder  so 
long  as  they  sold  the  candy  and  carnations.  And  then  sud- 
denly a  couple  of  keen  young  publicity  people  had  the  bright 
idea  that  Mother  is  after  all  a  social  institution.  Quick  as 
scat  they  were  off,  one  of  them  urging  Mothers'  Day  as  the 
inspiration  of  a  health  campaign,  the  other,  sobbing  slightly, 
proclaiming  that  on  Mothers'  Day  "myriads  of  widowed 
mothers  and  orphaned  children  are  today  praying — not  for 
flowers,  but  for  flour;  not  for  candy,  but  for  bread.  Make 
checks  payable.  .  .  ."  Close  behind  these  two  came  a  third 
contender  for  a  share  of  Mother,  an  organization  which  had 
already  fenced  off  its  own  particular  social  garden  but  was 
willing  to  bring  Mother  inside  for  a  little  extra  cultivation. 

Well,  it's  still  anybody's  Mother.    And  of  course  there's 


Grandma  and  Aunt  Phoebe  and  Dad.  No  one's  had  a  brain 
storm  yet  over  Fathers'  Day.  It  still  belongs  to  the  necktie 
and  suspender  men.  Maybe  what  this  country  needs  is  a 
Mother  of  Fathers'  Day.  And  as  for  the  younger  fry,  the 
calendar  is  still  almost  untouched.  May  Day,  of  course,  has 
become  the  somewhat  incongruous  festival  of  maypoles,  child 
health  and  international  labor.  But  how  about  someone's 
staking  out  February  22  for  character  education — "Bring  up 
your  boy  to  be  a  George,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Some  idea 
of  what  "a  little  imagination  can  do  is  shown  by  the§ recent 
rival  approaches  to  St.  Valentine's  Day — used  this  year  to 
advance  the  ideals  of  social  hygiene  in  some  cities,  and  in 
others  to  combat  heart  disease! 

What  "Education"  Means 

IN  April  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  Man- 
ton,  Swan  and  Augustus  N.  Hand  joining  in  the  decision, 
reversed  the  adverse  orders  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals with  respect  to  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
and  held  that  contributions  thereto  are  deductible  under  the 
federal  income  tax  laws.  The  case  was  brought  by  Bertha 
Poole  Weyl  with  Nicholas  Kelley  acting  as  attorney  for  the 
petitioner.  The  decision  holds: 

.  .  .  The  League  makes  researches,  gives  lectures,  holds  debates 
and  discussions,  promotes,  by  writing  pamphlets,  books,  and 
helping  to  distribute  them,  giving  information  concerning  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  It  is  well  organized,  has  substantial 
sponsors,  and  claims  to  have  a  definite  social  doctrine.  It  claims 
the  best  education  is  self-education  and  considers  that  the  best 
work  it  can  do  among  the  colleges  is  by  voluntary  groups  which 
organize  themselves  in  various  colleges  and  seek  the  benefit  of 
the  publication  of  its  information.  The  fact  that  its  aim  may 
or  may  not  resemble  that  of  a  political  party  does  not  of  itself 
remove  it  from  the  category  of  an  association  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work.  .  .  . 

The  literature  which  the  League  distributes  covers  different 
authors  and  is  of  interest  and  information  to  students  of  polit- 
ical subjects  and  political  economy.  All  is  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  organization  has  no  legislative  program  hovering  over  its 
activities.  It  is  clear  that  as  Congress  did  not  intend  to  use  the 
word  "education"  in  the  statute  in  any  exceptional  sense,  but 
giving  it  its  plain  ordinary  meaning,  it  is  applicable  to  this  ap- 
pellant's contribution  and  the  deduction  should  have  been  al- 
lowed. Order  reversed. 

This  decision  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  itself 
in  the  case  of  Survey  Associates  (see  The  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  for  April  15)  give  elasticity  to  the  legal,  definitions 
of  "charity"  and  "education"  as  applied  to  the  newer  forms 
of  cooperative  social  endeavor,  and  bring  income-tax  opera- 
tions more  nearly  abreast  of  realities. 

Paul  Revere  Rides  in  New  Jersey 

"•  |  VHE  White  House  Conference  hung  the  light  in  the 
A  belfry,  but  it  takes  the  governors  of  the  states  as  Paul 
Reveres  to  carry  the  message  throughout  the  country  and 
start  the  revolution,"  said  Edward  L.  Katzenbach  at  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection.  It  wasn't  only  the  Middlesex  villages  and 
farms  that  were  aroused  at  the  New  Brunswick  meeting,  but 
Essex  and  Monmouth  and  Union  and  all  New  Jersey's 
twenty-one  counties.  Something  was  started  in  New  Jersey 
— the  most  important  step  in  years,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter  puts 
it — and  a  continuation  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that 
it  is  finished. 
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Like  the  parent  conference  in  Washington,  the  New  Jer- 
sey meeting  brought  together  with  equal  participation,  social 
workers,  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  parents.  That  in  it- 
self was  unique.  For  it  is  so  easy  to  dismember  the  child 
and  parcel  him  out  to  the  physicians,  the  psychiatrists,  the 
social  workers ;  but  in  New  Jersey  all  groups  concerned  with 
his  welfare  were  brought  together  to  plan  for  him  as  a 
whole.  The  continuation  committee  of  thirty-three  includes 
state  commissioners  of  institutions  and  agencies,  labor,  health, 
education ;  and  presidents  of  such  state-wide  organizations  as 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  and  the  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 
The  machinery  of  the  conference  was  provided  by  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Maud  Bryan  Foote  sec- 
retary. Some  thirty  resolutions  were  adopted  for  the  con- 
tinuation committee  to  set  its  teeth  into.  One  provides  for 
a  permanent  research  council,  including  representatives  of  the 
state  departments  concerned,  to  promote  cooperation  in  child 
welfare,  with  a  publicity  council  to  spread  the  findings 
"through  press  and  platform."  Other  resolutions  provide  for 
an  overhauling  of  existing  programs  and  a  closer  integration 
of  effort;  adult  education;  uniform  and  adequate  standards 
in  child  labor  were  favored ;  and  a  group  to  search  out  and 
report  the  physically  handicapped  child  of  preschool  age — 
the  child  with  whom  contact  is  often  lost  between  the  phy- 
sical examination  at  birth  and  the  periodical  examinations  in 
school.  All  these  projects  have  existed  in  the  shadowy  back- 
ground of  good  intention.  They  needed  only  the  strong  lens 
of  the  White  House  Conference  to  bring  them  into  focus. 

The  Churches  and  Birth  Control 

FOR  a  year  a  Mothers'  Clinic  has  been  at  work  at  the 
Cincinnati  General  Hospital  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  A  few  weeks  ago  Archbishop  Mc- 
Nicholas  of  that  diocese  cast  a  bombshell  into  the  city  by  a 
letter  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Catholics  constituted 
half  the  population,  and  urging  all  faithful  members  of  the 
church  "to  oppose  men  for  any  public  office  in  our  community 
or  state  who  promote  such  clinics."  America,  a  national 
Catholic  weekly,  comments  editorially  that  "The  Archbishop 
nobly  fulfills  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  leader  of  Christ's 
flock."  This  suggestion  of  force  is  very  different  from  the 
counsel  of  tolerance  in  another  recent  religious  pronounce- 
ment, the  report  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  approv- 
ing birth  control.  In  its  conclusion  that  committee  declared 
that  opinion  on  this  subject  necessarily  would  be  divided,  then 
added  ".  .  .  the  church  should  not  seek  to  impose  its  point 
of  view  as  to  the  use  of  contraceptives  upon  the  public  by 
legislation  or  other  form  of  coercion." 

The  past  few  months  have  seen  a  really  remarkable  series 
of  pronouncements  showing  the  pressure  upon  the  churches 
to  adapt  their  leadership  to  changing  mores  of  sex  and  fam- 
ily life.  First  came  the  Pope's  categorical  condemnation  of 
birth  control,  eugenics  and  sex  education ;  next  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Council  mentioned  above  (see  The  Survey, 
April  15,  page  85).  More  recently  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  made  public  a  whole  new  canon  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  now  under  consideration,  whereby  a  clergyman 
would  be  permitted  to  marry  divorced  persons  by  a  civil  cere- 
mony; and  a  representation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
a  long  report  on  marriage,  re-marriage,  divorce  and  birth 
control,  declares  that  "economic  conditions  and  a  worthy 
standard  of  living  clearly  make  it  wrong  to  bring  children 


into  the  world  without  adequate  provision  for  their  nurture 
and  proper  consideration  for  the  health  of  the  mother."  The 
Episcopal  report  suggests  permanent  church  courts  to  look 
individually  into  the  circumstances  of  divorced  persons  who 
wish  to  re-marry,  and  so  abolish  the  general  penalty  which 
the  church  hitherto  has  ruled  upon  all ;  the  Presbyterian  com- 
mission, holding  to  the  two  scriptural  grounds  for  divorce  as 
adultery  and  desertion,  lays  special  stress  on  the  need  of  edu- 
cation for  marriage  and  parenthood.  Both  move  away  from 
decrees  of  absolutism  toward  the  recognition  of  a  changing 
world. 

Professor  Seligman  at  Seventy 

ONE  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  and  graduate  students 
in  economics  gathered  at  the  Faculty  Club  of  Columbia 
University  in  mid-April  in  recognition  of  the  forthcoming 
retirement  of  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  McVickar  professor 
of  political  economy  and  finance  at  Columbia.  Professor 
Seligman  is  seventy;  but  his  relinquishment  of  the  classroom 
is  to  free  him  to  complete  the  editing  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Social  Science.  Three  of  the  fifteen  volumes  have  already 
appeared.  Professor  Seligman  began  his  teaching  in  1885, 
and  older  men  who  participated  in  the  first  meetings  of  the 
economists  tell  of  the  freshness  and  vigor  which  he  brought 
into  those  early  discussions  of  what  had  gone  by  the  name  of 
the  dismal  science.  His  contacts  off  the  campus  brought  an 
entirely  fresh  approach  in  the  articulation  of  theory  to  the 
.rapidly  advancing  industrialization  of  America  which  was 
upsetting  so  many  of  the  rigid  dicta  of  the  European  econ- 
omists. Professor  Seligman's  special  field  has  been  that  of 
taxation,  and  he  has  counseled  governments — city,  state,  na- 
tional— here  and  abroad.  His  direct  influence  as  an  expert 
is  outranked  by  his  intimate  personal  influence  working 
through  the  lives  of  successive  groups  of  students  who  have 
gone  out  from  his  classrooms  not  only  to  the  campuses  of 
America  but  to  every  field  of  applied  economics  in  banking, 
distribution  and  production. 

Overseas  Plans  for  '32 

PLANS  for  participation  by  American  social  workers  in 
the  International  Conference  of  Social  Work  to  be  held  at 
Frankfurt  am  Main  in  1932  are  going  forward  under  a 
committee  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Each 
country  taking  part  in  the  International  Conference  is  ex- 
pected to  organize  committees  to  study  and  report  on  the 
sub-topics  of  the  major  subject  of  the  Conference,  which  is 
Social  Work  and  the  Family.  Chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
have  been  invited  to  serve  on  committees  and  three  have  so 
far  accepted.  Joanna  C.  Colcord  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion will  be  chairman  of  the  section  on  Broken  Homes.  Lin- 
ton  B.  Swift,  director  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  will  be  chairman  and  Mollie  Ray  Carroll  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  vice-chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion on  Social  Insurance  and  Social  Work  in  the  Home.  Jane 
Addams  will  be  chairman  and  Edith  Abbott  vice-chairman 
of  the  section  on  Social  Work  for  Alien  Families.  Announce- 
ment will  be  made  shortly  of  the  full  personnel  of  these  sec- 
tions and  of  the  two  others,  on  Public  Health  and  the 
Family,  and  Economic  Insecurity  and  the  Family.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  has  under  consideration  various  plans  for 
service  to  American  delegates.  The  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  will  welcome  inquiries  at  its  office,  277  East 
Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Virgin  Islands,  U.S.A. 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 


'ORE  Americans  today  know  of  our  island  pos- 
sessions in  the  Caribbean  and  their  approximate 
location  than  did  in  1 920  when  the  Red  Cross 
first  organized  a  peace-time  program  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
(An  account  of  the  first  year's  work  of  that  group  of  social 
workers,  librarians,  and  nurses,  will  be  found  in  The  Family 
for  February  1922.)  At  that  time,  the  Islands  had  been 
in  our  possession  for  about  three  years.  They  were  bought 
from  Denmark,  purely  as  a  naval  base,  just  before  our  en- 
trance into  the  World  War,  and  their  government  was  as- 
signed to  the  Navy  Department  and  there  retained  until  the 
past  month.  The  governor  and  most  of  the  other  officials 
have  been  officers  of  the  Navy,  detailed  for  the  purpose,  their 
tour  in  the  Islands  counting  as  sea-duty.  The  work  of  pub- 
lic health  and  sanitation  has  been  directed  by  naval  doctors 
and  nurses  with  assistance  from  Red  Cross  nursing  personnel 
in  the  health  supervision  of  school  children.  The  Americans 
in  charge  of  the  educational  work  of  the  schools  have,  how- 
ever, been  civilians,  but  they  serve  under  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment. 

Because  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Islands  is 
colored  it  has  seemed  wise  to  the  naval  authorities  to  choose 
a  great  many  of  its  personnel  from  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  as  being  better  qualified  to  deal  with  the  pop- 
ulation. This  assumed  that  basically  colored  communities 
are  alike  wherever  found,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  color  line  in  the  Virgin  Islands  under  the  Danes  was 
replaced  by  an  economic  cleavage.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
whites  and  the  propertied  Negroes;  on  the  other  the  landless, 
property-less  laborers — all  of  the  latter  being,  of  course,  col- 
ored. There  was  solidarity  on  either  side  of  this  line,  but 
not  across  it.  The  property  qualification  for  voting  for 
members  of  the  Colonial  Council  (which  is  still  enforced 
after  fourteen  years  of  American  rule)  effectively  disfran- 
chises the  laboring  class  and  the  struggles  which  have  gone  on 
between  the  Colonial  Council  (representing  chiefly  the  indus- 
trialists and  plantation  owners)  and  the  Naval  Government 
for  the  "balance  of  power,"  have  been  altogether  on  one  side 
of  the  line.  Propertied  whites  and  propertied  blacks  have 
presented  a  united  front  to  the  organized  workers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line. 

Even  the  citizenship  of  native  Virgin  Islanders  was  until 
recently  an  ill-defined  status.  They  were  not  in  the  beginning 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  but  "citizens  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of  America" — a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  In  1927,  they  were  admitted  to  citizenship, 
provided  they  had  not  entered  the  United  States  and  re- 
mained there  prior  to  the  transfer,  in  which  case  they  must 
become  naturalized  to  attain  citizenship.  (In  view  of  old 
age  pensions  and  similar  legislation,  social  workers  will  do 
well  to  get  the  status  of  Virgin  Islands  clients  determined 
and  proved  wherever  possible.) 

All  this  has  made  a  difficult  situation  for  successive  naval 
governors  and  their  aides.  Nothing  in  the  training  of  our 
naval  personnel  equips  them  for  the  handling  of  delicate  po- 
litical and  economic  situations.  They  have  dealt  efficiently 


and  well  with  the  needs  of  the  community  as  to  sanitation 
and  education.  The  administration  has  been  an  upright  one, 
with  no  suspicion  of  graft  or  self-seeking  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  concerned.  They  have  performed  the  duties  assigned 
them  with  a  sailorly  thoroughness,  even  if  often  with  a  some- 
what heavy  hand.  But — they  have  made  no  fundamental 
attack  on  industrial  and  economic  evils.  Perhaps,  all  things 
considered,  it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
should. 

It  must  be  stated  in  fairness  that  they  have  been  handi- 
capped not  only  by  lack  of  training  as  colonial  administrators, 
but  also  by  a  number  of  troublesome  survivals  from  the 
earlier  regime.  The  legal  system  of  the  Islands  is  a  curious 
mixture,  part  Danish,  part  following  the  Alaskan  code  but 
with  appellate  rights  to  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Even  the  currency  is  not  American,  the  Danish  franc  being 
the  basic  unit,  though  American  money  passes  current  also. 
Under  the  treaty  the  Danish  Bank  of  the  West  Indies  was 
left  in  complete  monopoly  of  banking  facilities  till  1934.  As 
the  date  of  withdrawal  has  approached,  the  Danish  stock- 
holders of  the  bank  have  been  more  and  more  cautious  about 
making  loans  and  credit  has  been  interfered  with. 

The  industry  and  agriculture  of  the  Islands  offer  perplex- 
ing problems  to  any  administration.  The  evils  of  a  one- 
crop  system  could  not  be  better  displayed.  Sugar,  formerly 
grown  on  all  of  the  larger  islands  in  the  group — St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix  and  St.  John — is  now  produced  only  on  St.  Croix; 
and  few  other  commercial  crops  are  produced  elsewhere  in 
the  group.  St.  Thomas,  a  famous  free  port  for  centuries, 
has  been  since  long  before  the  American  occupation,  parasitic 
on  its  fine  harbor,  with  the  fuelling,  repair  and  provision  of 
ships  its  only  industries  of  importance;  while  St.  John  has 
practically  "gone  back  to  bush,"  its  only  noteworthy  com- 
mercial product  being  bay-oil  for  the  bay-rum  manufacturers 
of  St.  Thomas. 

THE  bay-rum  industry,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
few  people,  complains  bitterly  that  prohibition,  ex- 
tended to  the  Virgin  Islands  along  with  our  other  posses- 
sions, has  interfered  with  this  industry's  development.  It  is 
hard  to  see  the  justification  for  this  claim,  since  the  produc- 
tion of  industrial  alcohol,  the  basis  of  bay  rum,  has  steadily 
increased  in  the  Islands.  The  planters  who  used  to  manufac- 
ture t^ie  potable  variety  of  rum,  have  a  juster  claim  that  a 
profitable  by-product  of  the  sugar  industry  has  been  abolished ; 
but  this  never  represented  a  major  part  of  their  income.  Pro- 
hibition has  doubtless  had  some  effect  in  detering  the  ships  of 
other  nations  from  using  St.  Thomas  as  a  port  of  call,  since 
they  have  to  suffer  the  annoyance  of  having  all  liquor  on 
board  sealed  while  they  are  in  harbor.*  But  the  falling  off  in 
tonnage  handled  in  the  port  is  much  more  to  be  ascribed  to 
depressed  maritime  conditions  generally  and  to  the  changes  in 
fuel  consumption.  Oil-burning  ships  have  less  need  of  re- 
fueling than  those  that  burn  coal,  and  less  labor  is  involved 
in  the  process. 
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The  basic  factor  however  that  governs  prosperity  or  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  Islands,  is  the  price  of  sugar.  When  we  took 
them  over,  sugar  was  high — at  one  time  raw  sugar  brought 
23  cents  a  pound,  and  able-bodied  field  hands  both  men  and 
women  earned  a  dollar  a  day.  Now,  with  the  bottom  out 
of  the  cane-sugar  industry  and  prices  down  to  a  few  cents  a 
pound,  the  wage  has  dropped  to  40  cents  a  day  on  the  few 
plantations  still  being  worked  and  the  labor  unions  are  power- 
less to  win  back  the  ground  that  they  have  lost.  Bethlehem, 
the  great  modern  sugar-mill  of  the  West  India  Sugar  Com- 
pany on  St.  Croix,  most  of  whose  stockholders  are  in  Den- 
mark, has  been  closed  for  nearly  a  year  and  but  one  mill  is 
>erating  in  the  Islands.  The  sugar  estates  held  in  the  pos- 
iion  of  a  handful  of  white  planters,  are  mostly  lying  idle, 
id  the  Red  Cross  is  said  to  be  feeding  daily  upwards  of 
>OO  of  the  laborers  and  their  families.  The  population  of 
le  Islands,  which  was  26,000  in  1917,  has  now  dropped  to 
!,OOO,  chiefly  through  emigration  to  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  what  has  happened  to  the  sugar  markets  of  the 
>rld  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  entire  burden  of  blame  can 
laid  at  the  door  either  of  the  government,  the  planters  or 
le  workers,  for  the  parlous  condition  in  which  the  Islands 
>w  find  themselves.  Inherited  conditions  are  hard  to  change, 
id  with  those  inherited  conditions  what  they  are,  the  Islands 
re  well-nigh  defenseless  against  world-conditions  that  have 
rerwhelmed  them.  One  might  as  well  reproach  Fall  River, 
rhose  industries  have  departed  and  whose  city  government  is 
ikrupt,  for  being  "a  poorhouse"  as  speak  in  those  terms  of 
hapless  Islands. 

'NTO  this  well-nigh  desperate  situation  has  just  ventured  a 
courageous  man  with  the  instincts  if  not  the  training  of  a 
cial  worker.  After  a  survey  and  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency,  the  government  of  the  Islands  was  removed  from 
Navy  Department  and  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
be  Interior;  and  Paul  Pearson,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
culty  of  Swarthmore  College,  was  inducted  on  March  18, 
331,  as  the  first  civilian  governor. 

With  Governor  Pearson  has  gone  a  small  corps  of  Amer- 
ns  with  special  skills  to  contribute,  among  them  a  super- 
or  of  handicrafts  to  develop  native  home  industries ;  and 
director  of  commerce  to  foster  cooperative  marketing  and 
jrchasing  and  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  machines 
nd  processes  of  island  industries.     Agricultural  instruction 
rill  be  developed  and  an  effort  made  to  substitute  home- 
own  foodstuffs  for  the  imported  cornmeal  which,  in  the 
orm  of  "fungi"  (a  thick  mush  like  the  Italian  polenta),  has 
en  the  staple  diet  since  the  days  of  slavery.     (These  days, 
the  way,  ended  in  the  Islands  earlier  than  in  the  United 
tates,  through  a  successful  slave  uprising  in  1848.) 
In  order  to  further  diversified  agriculture,  the  people  must 
1  given  access  to  the  land,  and  a  portion  of  an  appropriation 
of  $141,000  included  in  the  last  naval  budget  for  this  pur- 
pose but  not  expended,  will  be  available  to  buy  up  disused 
sugar-land  and  turn  it  into  "provision-grounds."    The  coun- 
try schools  are  to  be  developed  as  community  centers  with 
instruction  in  gardening,  public  health  and  household  man- 
agement.    Some  effort,  according  to  newspaper  accounts,  is 
c-ntemplated  to  stimulate  the  coming  of  tourists,  and  hotels 
and  golf-links  are  planned  to  attract  them.    Better  roads  and 
better  means  of  impounding  water  for  the  needs  of  a  period- 
ically drought-stricken  community  are  also  under  considera- 
tion. 
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CHORTLY  after  the  United  States 
^  bought  the  Firgin  Islands,  the  Red 
Cross  sent  Miss  Colcord  to  see  what  could 
be  done  about  meeting  the  social  needs  of 
our  new  islanders.  She  set  up  a  local  Red 
Cross  chapter,  held  a  roll-call,  instituted  a 
program  of  school  nursing  and  opened 
three  libraries.  She  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  managed  to  get 
along  with  the  inelastic  naval  government, 
and  had  such  "a  liberal  education  in  diplo- 
macy, on  a  miniature  stage,  as  does  not  ordi- 
narily fall  to  the  lot  of  the  social  worker." 
Here  she  writes  of  the  new  civil  govern- 
ment which  has  displaced  the  Navy  in  these 
tiny  islands  which  President  Hoover  re- 
cently called  "a  poorhouse." 


Dr.  Pearson's  background,  that  of  an  educator,  a  Quaker, 
an  ardent  worker  for  world  peace  and  a  promoter  of  better 
race  relations  between  colored  and  white  in  this  country, 
promises  an  unusually  sympathetic  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  Virgin  Islanders.  Even  though  the  scale  of  his  opera- 
tions is  a  miniature  one — the  total  area  of  the  Islands  is  only 
133  square  miles — the  experiments  which  he  hopes  to  work 
out  there  may  be  applicable  to  much  larger  units.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  to  bring  about  more  solidarity  in 
groups  so  diverse.  If  the  Colonial  Council  is  made  really 
representative  of  the  people,  will  it  develop  responsible  lead- 
ership, on  which  the  government  can  rely?  Why  should  a 
generally  literate  and  English-speaking  community  be  denied 
a  vote  on  local  issues? 

If  sugar  is  dead,  what  crops  can  best  replace  it?  What 
use  can  be  made,  not  only  of  land,  but  of  factory  equipment 
now  standing  idle?  Can  the  developments  of  home  handi- 
crafts avoid  the  evil  of  sweated  labor?  (The  scouts  for 
Porto  Rican  embroidery  concerns  have  already  been  prospect- 
ing the  Islands!)  Can  a  demand  be  created  in  America  for 
cabinet  work  made  from  the  native  mahogany?  For  island- 
packed  foodstuffs  and  delicacies?  How  far  can  specialties 
be  invented  and  pushed? 

Can  the  tourist  industry  be  successfully  developed  in  a 
country  which  is  presumably  "dry?"  Will  the  fact  that  only 
five  miles  of  water  separates  St.  Thomas  from  the  British 
Island  of  Tortola  make  prohibition  a  farce  after  the  tourists 
have  arrived? 

Can  fixed  dietary  habits  be  changed?  Can  the  high  rate 
of  temporary  family  relationships,  broken  homes  and  illegit- 
imacy be  made  to  yield  by  social  and  educational  means? 
Can  emigration,  with  its  consequent  slow  depopulation,  be 
checked  ? 

In  short,  can  the  Virgin  Islands  be  made  a  self-contained, 
self-supporting  community,  under  the  leadership  of  trained 
people  from  its  own  population — or  will  the  subsidies  of 
American  money  and  American  organizing  ability  have  to  be 
continuously  supplied? 

American  social  workers  should  follow  with  much  interest 
the  progress  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  what  may  be  called 
our  first  non-military,  non-political  and  wholly  socialized 
project  in  colonial  administration. 


The  Making  of  a  Gangster 


By  ARTHUR  KELLOGG 


iHIS  is  the  most  exciting  book  of  the  month,  the 
autobiography  of  a  Chicago  gangster  annotated  by 
a  sociologist,  the  director  of  the  Behavior  Research 
Fund  and  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  *.  Nothing  could 
be  closer  to  a  modern  version  of  a  Captain  Kidd  who  had 
missed  swinging  at  the  yard-arm,  sitting  himself  down  in  a 
quiet  old  age  to  tell  how  he  became  the  best  known  buccaneer. 
Of  course  the  book  does  not  justify  any  such  sentimental 
expectation,  but  it  is  exciting  nevertheless  for  it  is  the  story 
of  a  boy  on  his  own  before  he  was  ten,  who  thought  he  was 
free  to  live  a  life  of  adventure  because  he  had  no  loyalties  be- 
yond the  gang  to  which  at  the  moment  he  happened  to  belong 
but  who,  before  he  was  seventeen,  had  burned  all  his  flashy 
powder  and  was  sent  to  prison  for  twenty  years.  Society  got 
him. 

Sidney  Blotzman  sprang  suddenly  from  the  nameless  ten- 
ement-folk of  Chicago  to  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers. 
He  and  a  younger  boy  had  gone  out  to  steal  a  parked  car. 
They  found  one  in  a  dark  street,  with  a  man  and  a  woman 
in  it.  Sidney  drove  the  man  away  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and 
took  the  girl  to  the  railroad  tracks  where  both  boys  assaulted 
her,  each  in  turn  holding  her  and  threatening  her  with  the 
gun.  The  girl  went  to  the  police  and  told  them  a  nickname 
one  of  the  boys  had  called  the  other,  and  from  that  slender 
clue  they  were  run  down. 

The  case  was  notorious.  The  police  were  bent  on  securing 
a  conviction,  for  they  had  recently  failed  in  a  similar  case 
involving  a  girl  socially  prominent.  The  newspapers  gloated 
over  the  details  of  the  confession  sweated  out  of  Sidney  by 
the  third  degree — one  who  commits  rape  is  a  "moron,"  an 
irresponsible  monster,  in  tabloidese.  The  use  of  the  gun 
made  the  crime  the  more  serious.  With  no  money  and  a 
half-hearted  defense,  Sidney  was  quickly  in  prison. 

There  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  and  the  Be- 
havior Research  Fund  began  to  study  the  case.  They  looked 
up  his  record  and  interviewed  everyone  who  had  known  him, 
they  got  Sidney  to  write  his  story,  and  they  have  built  up  an 
amazing  case  record.  From  the  time  he  was  seven  until  he 
was  seventeen,  he  had  been  arrested  sixteen  times,  he  had 
been  before  the  court  on  charges  of  truancy  and  delinquency 
ten  times  and  he  had  been  committed  seven  times  to  four 
different  institutions. 

When  he  was  seven  he  was  placed  in  a  home  for  depend- 
ent children,  from  which  he  was  smart  enough  to  escape  and 
find  his  way  home.  Three  months  later  he  was  arrested  for 
shoplifting.  From  then  on  his  offenses  went  on  in  a  per- 
fectly orderly  procession — truancy,  shoplifting,  breaking  into 
a  slot  machine,  burglary,  stealing  autos,  hold-up  with  a  gun, 
rape.  He  was  sent  to  the  Home  for  Dependent  Children— 
and  escaped ;  placed  in  ,the  Detention  Home  twice,  and  re- 
leased to  his  mother  (he  was  then  under  eight)  ;  committed 
to  the  Parental  School  seven  times,  and  either  paroled  or 
escaped ;  sent  to  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  School  from 
which  he  continually  escaped  and  was  brought  back,  finally 


1  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  A  DELINQUENT  CAREER.  By 
Clifford  R  Shaw.  With  discussion  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Mary  M. 
Bartelme  University  of  Chicago  Press.  280  pages.  Price  $3.00  postpa.d 
of  The  Survey. 


to  be  released  under  a  parole  officer.  Two  months  later  he 
was  involved  with  two  other  sixteen-year-olds  in  an  attempt 
to  steal  an  automobile,  which  enterprise  grew  under  their 
hands  into  a  hold-up  of  the  driver  with  a  gun  and  an  at- 
tempt, interrupted  by  the  police,  to  rape  his  companion.  For 
this  he  was  committed  to  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys, 
from  which  he  escaped  after  three  months.  And  after  an- 
other three  months  he  was  arrested  for  the  similar  crime 
for  which  he  got  twenty  years.  He  was  then  sixteen  years 
and  eight  months  old. 

Consider  Sidney's  seventeen  years.  He  was  born  and  al- 
ways lived  in  one  of  Chicago's  "delinquency  areas."  His 
parents  were  Polish  Jews,  the  mother  the  daughter  of  a 
rabbi  in  the  old  country.  The  home  was  one  of  "extreme 
poverty"  and  "domestic  discord"  for  the  father  was  a  hard 
drinker  and  deserted  his  wife  over  and  over  again.  The 
mother  had  better  stuff  and  was  able  to  make  her  elder  son 
Abe  "in  most  respects  a  model  person."  Yet  at  one  time, 
at  her  wits'  ends  because  of  the  husband's  conduct,  she  "put 
something  in  his  [the  husband's]  food  to  make  him  love 
her."  Sidney  was  "bad"  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy. 
The  father  beat  him.  The  older  brother  beat  him.  When 
he  stayed  away  from  the  Jewish  school  they  told  the  rabbi 
to  beat  him,  which  he  did— and  Sidney  never  went  again. 
He  was  of  superior  mentality — has  an  I.  Q.  of  126. 
was  always  a  member  of  some  gang. 

SIDNEY'S  crimes  grew  smoothly  one  out  of  the  other. 
As  a  little  boy  he  was  taken  by  an  older  boy — they  cut 
school— to  the  department  stores  in  the  Loop.  It  seemed 
to  him  like  fairyland ;  he  walked  around  just  looking  at  the 
beautiful  things.  Later  they  began  stealing,  but  only  be- 
cause it  was  a  game — they  found  high  adventure  in  out- 
witting a  store  detective.  Once  he  stole  a  succession  of  caps, 
leaving  in  each  store  the  perfectly  good  cap  he  had  taken 
from  the  last  and  going  out  with  still  another  new  one.  The 
sale  of  their  pilferings  to  make  money  came  much  later— 
.  indeed,  Sidney  seems  never  to  have  cared  much  for  money; 
his  ambition  was  to  live  easily  without  work,  to  "get  by," 
and — Very  important — to  make  a  show.  He  writes,  ' 
thought  that  all  those  who  beat  murder  charges  were  li 
kings  and  had  everything  they  wanted." 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  poor  mean  little  fellow,  this  Chicago 
gangster  who  was  front-page  news.     His  chief  adventures 
were  petty  larcenies  and  affairs  with  street-walkers, 
his  final  crime — of  a  sort  held  adventurous  by  some  males- 
was  committed  against  a  man  who  ran  away  at  sight  of  i 
gun  and  a  frightened  girl  who  didn't  fight  or  even  scream. 
Sidney  Blotzman  was  no  Captain  Kidd.    But  Clifford  Shaw 
has  invented  a  new  kind  of  biography;  the  adventure  i 
He    is    modest    about   drawing   conclusions,    but    Profess 
Burgess  points  out  that  when  enough  life-histories  such  as 
Sidney's  have  been  gathered  to  make  possible  a  comparatn 
study  "we  may  look  for  an  increase  in  our  knowledge  < 
personality  and  eventually  for  an  increased  control  over  h 
man  conduct." 
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Philadelphia  Takes  Heart 

By  KARL  DESCHWEINITZ 


F  there  is  anywhere  in  the  United  States  a  city  that  is 
discouraged  about  itself  let  it  inquire  into  what  hap- 
pened in  Philadelphia  last  winter  and  take  heart.  Few 
communities  entered  upon  their  second  season  of  cyclical  un- 
employment with  seemingly  greater  handicaps;  yet  out  of 
these  very  difficulties  has  emerged  an  organization  of  social 
forces  unmatched  in  local  history. 

Of  the  nineteen  large  cities  canvassed  in  the  recent  federal 
census  of  unemployment  only  Detroit  and  Cleveland  were 
found  to  have  more  people  out  of  work  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation than  Philadelphia.  Moreover,  because  of  changes  in 
the  textile  field  and  in  certain  other  industries  the  present  un- 
employment was  superimposed  upon  an  unemployment  that 
had  existed  even  during  the  properous  months  of  1929.  Still 
further  complicating  the  situation  was  an  inadequacy  in  the 
facilities  for  answering  the  calls  of  those  in  need,  an  inade- 
quacy which  was  steadily  becoming  more  pronounced.  Be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds  the  family  agencies  had  been 
obliged  to  restrict  their  activities  and  for  years  it  had  been 
literally  true  that  a  family  in  real  and  acute  distress  might 
seek  aid  and  not  receive  it  from  any  organized  source.  Phila- 
delphia did  not  start  the  winter  of  1930-31  with  balanced 
books.  It  began  with  a  deficit. 

Along  with  this  deficit  however,  there  were  certain  assets. 
A  group  of  which  Morris  E.  Leeds,  of  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Company,  Joseph  H.  Willits,  professor  of  industry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Helen  Hall  of  the  University 
Settlement,  Otto  T.  Mallery  are  representative,  had  been 
preaching  unemployment  as  an  industrial  and  social  disease 
to  be  attacked  with  measures  for  prevention  and  control 
and  who  were  beginning  to  build  up  an  informed  and  inter- 
ested public  opinion.  In  the  whole  field  of  social  work  there 
was  a  growing  emphasis  upon  coordinative  activity  and  a 
steady  enlargement  of  the  area  of  cooperation.  Lastly,  there 
had  been  at  work  for  more  than 
a  year,  as  the  culmination  of  a  va- 
riety of  efforts  for  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment, the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  with  Jacob  Billikopf  as 
chairman. 

It  was  this  committee  which  on 
November  7  precipitated  the  com- 
munity into  action  at  a  luncheon  at- 
tended by  nearly  everybody  of  im- 
portance in  the  business  and  civic 
life  of  Philadelphia.  The  original 
purpose  of  this  meeting  had  been  to 
extend  the  relief  activities  of  the 
municipal  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  but  through  a  plan  origi- 
nated by  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  a 
comprehensive  program  involving  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  participation 
was  developed,  resulting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Committee  for  Un- 
employment Relief. 


The  following  week  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  this  committee  and  under  his  leadership 
there  was  rapidly  marshalled  such  an  array  of  lay  service 
and  of  coordinated  social  work  as,  it  is  doubtful,  whether 
Philadelphia  had  ever  before  experienced.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  a 
partner  of  Morgan  &  Company  and  of  Drexel  and  Com- 
pany, its  Philadelphia  branch.  Although  during  the  war  he 
was  an  active  factor  in  all  of  the  major  drives  for  con- 
tributions and  although  for  years  he  has  been  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Welfare  Federation  he  has  been  known  as  a 
leader  in  business  rather  than  in  social  work.  Only  a  few 
of  his  associates  were  aware  of  the  depth  of  his  interest  in 
social  problems.  He  is  a  man  of  great  personal  charm,  rare 
human  sympathy,  of  unusual  insight  and  understanding, 
with  broad  vision  and  large  capacity  for  work. 

Upon  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  for 
Unemployment  Relief  he  abandoned  business  for  the  time 
being  and  embarked  upon  what  soon  became  a  fourteen-hour 
daily  schedule  of  community  organization.  While  the  Com- 
mittee has  had  nominal  headquarters  elsewhere  its  real  office 
has  been  Drexel  &  Company.  Here  Mr.  Lloyd  has  rallied 
and  integrated  the  business,  the  political  and  the  social-work 
forces  of  the  city  into  one  movement  for  the  relief  of  those 
suffering  from  unemployment. 

The  Committee  has  been  both  a  coordinating  and  a  fi- 
nancing body.  Its  work  has  rested  upon  two  principles: 
first,  to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible  in  its  cooperative  range 
and  second  to  rely  upon  existing  experience,  using  the  estab- 
lished agencies,  enlarging  regular  staffs,  and  assigning  vol- 
unteers to  the  tasks  most  closely  approximating  their  present 
or  previous  occupations. 

An  illustration  of  the  inclusive  character  of  the  Com- 
mittee's activities  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  channeling 
to  appropriate  use  all  of  the  surplus  bread  of  the  city.  This 
is  done  through  cooperation  with  the 
Bakers'  Club,  the  members  of  which 
deliver  their  unsold  bread  only  to 
agencies  certified  by  the  Committee. 
Similarly  one  of  the  earliest  steps 
taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd  was  the  incor- 
poration into  the  Unemployment 
Committee  of  a  committee  within 
the  public-school  system  which  in 
early  November  began  organizing  to 
provide  breakfasts  for  hungry  school 
children.  The  Committee  for  Un- 
employment Relief  not  only  under- 
took to  finance  this  work  but  also  to 
support  a  parallel  activity  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Perhaps  the  most  rapid  and  the 
most  dramatic  change  effected  by  the 
Committee  was  in  the  care  of  the 
homeless.  Within  two  weeks  of  its 
organization  it  had  met  the  need  in 
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a  field  that  for  years  had  been  inadequately  covered — so 
inadequately  that  last  fall  more  than  500  men  a  night  were 
sleeping  on  bare  concrete  floors  in  the  cellars  of  police  sta- 
tions. For  the  first  time,  also,  central  registration  of  the 
homeless  was  established. 

THIS  part  of  the  Committee's  program  was  built  about 
an  emergency  shelter  developed  in  an  eight-story  loft 
building  loaned  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Here 
under  the  direction  of  George  W.  Wilkins,  superintendent 
of  the  Galilee  Mission  and  chairman  of  the  Community 
Council's  Commfttee  on  the  Homeless,  as  many  as  2600  men 
a  night  have  been  fed  and  lodged.  The  Shelter  acts  also  as 
a  central  bureau  for  the  homeless  and  all  but  one  of  the 
mission  lodging-houses  clear  their  records  through  it.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  missions  and  of  all  religious  faiths  have 
joined  each  in  conducting  some  special  phase  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  canteen,  for  example,  is  supervised  by  a  clergy- 
man who  had  previously  been  maintaining  a  breadline  for 
the  homeless  but  who  discontinued  this  in  order  to  con- 
tribute his  services  to  the  Shelter. 

Mayor  Mackey  of  Philadelphia  has  taken  a  particular  in- 
terest in  this  institution.  Disguising  himself  as  a  vagrant  he 
has  more  than  once  spent  several  hours  at  the  Shelter, 
learning  how  homeless  men  fare.  Each  Friday  night  he  pro- 
vides entertainment  for  the  lodgers.  In  addition  Charles  H. 
English,  executive  secretary  of  the  Playgrounds  Association, 
has  been  teaching  the  men  how  to  entertain  themselves.  The 
eighth  floor  of -the  building  is  devoted  to  recreation  and  here 
the  men  have  staged  everything  from  boxing  bouts  to  min- 
strel shows.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  has  played  an 
important  part  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  homeless 
and  in  keeping  them  mentally  fit  for  their  return  to  in- 
dustry. 

Made  work  is  the  phase  of  the  winter's  activity  that  busi- 
ness has  made  peculiarly  its  own.  A  subcommittee  headed 
by  John  E.  Zimmermann,  president  of  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Company,  with  Morris  E.  Leeds  as  vice-chair- 
man and  Roger  F.  Evans  as  secretary,  has  employed  at  a 
maximum  14,000  heads  of  families  in  specially  created  jobs 
three  days  a  week  at  a  base  wage  of  four  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Leeds  and  Mr.  Evans  are  chairman  and  secretary 
respectively  of  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  stabilize  employment.  In  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
unemployment  they  decided  that  prevention  must  yield  to 
relief  in  the  hope  that  later  the  interest  in  relief  might  be 
capitalized  for  prevention.  They  therefore  joined  their  com- 
mittee to  the  Committee  for  Unemployment  Relief. 

The  made-work  involved  an  administrative  staff  of  three 
hundred  persons,  150  of  whom  were  part-time  volunteers 
and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  individuals  contributed 
from  the  personnel  departments  and  the  clerical  forces  of  the 
public  service  corporations,  by  Sears  Roebuck  and  certain 
other  large  firms  and  from  the  case-working  staffs  of  social 
agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  given  in  the  form  of  work,  family 
relief  has  been  administered  to  more  than  22,000  families 
a  week  through  the  following  nine  city-wide  agencies :  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Emergency  Aid,  Family  Society,  Home 
Missionary  Society,  Jewish  Welfare  Society,  Protestant 
Episcopal  City  Mission,  Salvation  Army,  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Union  Benevolent  Association.  Each  of 
these  agencies  prepared  for  the  emergency  by  mobilizing  a 
force  of  volunteers.  In  addition  the  Committee  for  Unem- 


ployment Relief   authorized  large  increases  in  profession 
staffs. 

A  high  degree  of  coordination  has  been  developed.  All 
plications  are  received  in  four  zone  offices  under  the  direction 
of  Ella  F.  Harris  who,  as  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  the  Welfare  Federation,  has  had  an  extensive 
experience  in  this  type  of  work.  Almost  no  applications  are 
received  directly  by  the  agencies.  They  accept  them  by  assign- 
ment from  the  application  centers.  All  of  the  agencies  are 
using  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  The  staff  of  the  Exchange 
was  increased  by  the  Committee  from  12  persons  to  a 
peak  of  63.  Thanks  to  the  organizing  ability  of  its  secretary, 
Luella  Harlin,  the  standards  of  clearance  have  been  main- 
tained in  spite  of  an  increase  from  a  previous  high  of  5000  a 
month  to  a  present  record  of  60,000. 

The  clothing  which  the  cooperating  agencies  require  in 
their  work  is  collected  for  them  by  a  special  subcommittee 
of  which  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin  is  chairman.  This  committee 
distributes  no  garments  to  individuals,  filling  only  requi- 
sitions from  the  organization  members  of  the  Unemployment 
Committee. 

Further  coordination  is  effected  through  what  is  known  as 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  meetings  at  Drexel  &  Company  where 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dorothy  Kahn,  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Society,  all  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Unemployment  Relief  gather  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  in  interrelationship.  In  addition  to  the  nine  family 
agencies  this  group  includes  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  the  Alliance  of  Catholic  Women,  the  latter  two 
caring  for  single  women,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  representatives  of  the  subcommittees  on  work,  on  school 
feeding,  on  the  shelter,  and  on  loans. 

The  last  named  subcommittee,  headed  by  Judge  Horace 
Stern,  is  granting  loans  without  interest  from  a  fund  of 
$50,000  set  aside  for  this  purpose  by  the  Committee  for 
Unemployment  Relief.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
drawing  upon  established  agencies  for  trained  ability  the  ex- 
ecutive work  of  the  Fund  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Wil- 
liam Hirsch,  executive  director  of  the  Mastbaum  Loan 
System.  The  members  of  the  sub-committee  assist  him  in 
interviewing  applicants  and  meet  daily  to  pass  upon  loans. 

PERHAPS  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
Lloyd  Committee  has  been  the  formation  of  a  unit  of  35 
social  workers  led  by  Janet  Moore,  which  has  been  assigned 
to  serve  under  Lena  M.  Roberts,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Personal  Assistance  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  in 
administering  relief  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
by  City  Council.  An  original  appropriation  of  $150,000  has 
long  since  been  exhausted  and  a  substantial  deficit  has  been 
incurred.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  other  members  of  his  committee 
are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  special  municipal  loan  to  provide 
the  Department  with  three  million  dollars  for  relief. 

The  Committee  itself  has  raised  more  than  $3,800,000  and 
is  helping  40,000  families  and  3000  unattached  individuals 
each  week.  Mr.  Lloyd,  however,  is  looking  beyond  relief. 
He  has  asked  the  Community  Council  to  study  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Committee's  work  with  a  view  to  gathering 
such  material  as  may  bear  not  only  upon  the  meeting  of 
future  emergencies  but  also  upon  measures  for  prevention 
and  control.  This  study  is  now  in  progress  under  Ewan 
Clague,  the  Council's  director  of  research. 
When  unemployment  decreases  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
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should  be  some  recession  from  the  extensive  coordination  now 
in  effect  but  it  is  inconceivable  that,  for  example,  the  agencies 
which  have  learned  to  use  the  Social  Service  Exchange  should 
discontinue  this  practice.  Having  had  a  taste  of  a  central 
bureau  and  central  registration  for  the  homeless  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  institutions  in  this  field  will  be  content  with  anything 
less. 


The  intimate  working  relationship  that  has  been  estab- 
lished among  business  men,  social  workers  and  city  officials 
will  not  be  wholly  discarded  and  the  social  responsibility, 
which  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before,  business  has  as- 
sumed in  meeting  the  present  distress  will  not  be  forgotten. 
In  Philadelphia  as  in  many  another  city  the  past  six  months 
have  paved  a  way  to  future  accomplishment. 


One  Day 

From  Interviews  of  a  Social  Worker 


By  HELEN  PERRY 


Desertion 
my  man  ?    What  for  ? 


Hounded 


INCH  my  man?    What  for?    He  no  kill.    He  no 
steal.    Go  way?    Sure.    Other  woman  no  keep  him. 
No  damn  good.    Today,  nice.    Next  day,  no  bread, 
nice.   Then  fight.    I  know."    (Pointing  at  upper  tene- 
"Rosie.    Red  face.    Not  much  talk.    My  man  go 
No  money.    'What  you  think?',  she  tells  him.    Last 
just  same.    He  come  back.    Now  maybe.    Supper, 
maybe.  Next  day,   maybe.    He  come  back.   Sure." 

Charity 

"PUT  Bob  out?  Say,  what  do  you  think  I  am?  Nobody's 
JL  working  here.  Try  and  get  a  job.  There's  no  law 
against  boarders  is  there?  Bad  for  the  kids?  So  that's  it,  is 
it?  Well,  what  would  you  do  about  it?  Don't  tell  me  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  I've  had  charity  before.  Three  dollars 
a.  week.  No  lights.  No  gas.  Stall  the  landlord.  Three 
dollars  for  canned  beans  and  bread.  Say,  where  do  you 
folks  get  your  ideas?" 

Fatherland 

"TT'S  terrible  to  be  old  and  poor.  You're  good  to  me,  but 
A  in  the  old  country.  .  .  .  What  was  that  make  of  tea? 
Little  weak,  it  seemed.  Why,  in  England.  .  .  .  And  the  pound 
:f  sugar  doesn't  last  through.  Now  old  folks  at  home.  .  .  . 
You  know  my  husband  paid  taxes  here  for  forty  years.  And 
they  try  to  talk  poorfarm  to  me!  Why,  over  across.  .  .  " 

Sophisticated 

t'M  telling  yuh  I  won't  live  like  a  Portagee.  What  can 
L  a  fellow  do  without  a  car  ?  And  wouldn't  my  wife  feel 
fine  entertaining  her  friends  in  the  kitchen.  Sure  I'm  in  a 
jam.  It's  a  chance  you  take  bootlegging.  But  it's  guys  like 
me  they  pinch.  Puts  the  police  in  right.  What  about  the 
North  End  Social  Club?  And  the  joint  down  south?  Wet 
with  booze.  Backed  by  the  mayor.  No,  I'm  not  sore  .  .  . 
iust  telling  you  a  thing  or  two.  So  don't  try  to  reform  me. 
Start  higher  up." 

\ 

Moonshine 

"TpRULY,  lady,  I  don't  remember  doing  it.  It  must 
J.  have  been  the  booze.  But  I  only  had  two  drinks. 
God,  I've  taken  a  dozen.  But  this  damn  stuff.  Burns  your 
guts.  Gets  your  mad  up.  But  I  only  had  two !  Truly,  lady, 
I  don't  remember.  Did  I  hurt  her  bad?  What  did  she  say? 
God,  I  don't  remember." 


"T  AIN'T  got  a  chance.  Only  this  morning  I  went  for 
•A  stew  meat.  The  cop  says,  'Sue,  ain't  you  got  no  work 
to  do  at  home  at  this  time  of  the  morning,  or  you  just  getting 
in?"  And  the  one  on  our  beat  says  to  the  landlord,  'I  see 
you  got  Sue  Roche  in  your  tenement',  and  winks  with  one  of 
them  'get  me'  looks.  The  city  tells  me  to  find  work  ...  It 
cost  the  county  enough  when  I  was  in  the  jug.  But  I'd  be 
all  right  if  it  wasn't  for  the  gang.  Why,  the  minute  I  got 
out,  Jennie  was  over  fixing  it  up  for  the  night.  ..." 

Homeward 

D,  Jim  is  not  so  well  today.  But  don't  tell  him  so. 
He  smiles  at  the  kids,  and  tells  them  to  be  good 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  talks  to  me  kinda  soft  like,  telling 
me  to  have  faith.  So  many  times  he  said  his  beads  this  week. 
Last  night  he  called  us  all.  'Everyone  is  good',  he  said,  'and 
God  is  good  to  us  all.'  The  doctor  says.  ..." 

Pride 

''\T7HEN  I  hear  your  step  on  the  stairs,  I  says  its  you 
VV  acoming,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  But  I  wonder 
what  you  think  ...  me  taking  the  four  dollars,  and  so  many 
children  needing  shoes.  Maybe  God  knows  best,  but  I  feel 
ashamed,  alone  and  old,  and  not  doing  something  for  the 
money.  But  I  do  need  it,  don't  I?  And  then  you  come.  I 
know  your  step  on  the  stair." 

Prescription 

"POOR  kid,  she's  frightened.  Mother's  dead,  and  all  she 
A  has  is  her  husband's  folks.  Good  enough  in  their  way, 
but  old-fashioned.  Talk  a  bit  too  much  about  it.  The  nurse 
in  the  district  calls.  Everything  is  all  right.  Just  soften  her 
up  a  little  .  .  .  how  proud  she'll  be  ...  how  happy,  and  all 
that  talk.  Poor  kid,  it's  her  first,  you  know." 

Job 

"  T7»  ATHER  of  seven  ?  Looked  everywhere  for  work  ? 
-F  Don't  doubt  it.  Tough  luck.  Ever  worked  in  a  mill 
yourself?  Thought  probably  not.  Take  a  look  down  the 
room.  That  section  hasn't  run  for  five  months.  These  men 
over  here  get  four  days  every  other  week.  Three  shifts 
of  regulars  doing  part-time  work.  Everyone  of  them  family 
men,  and  with  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  same  fix.  All 
asking  for  more  work.  All  speaking  for  a  friend.  Wish  I 
might  help  your  man.  Tough  luck." 


Social  Control  in  Social  Work 

I.  Agency  Team  Work 


By  STUART  A.  QUEEN 


NUMBER  of  striking  incidents  have  focussed  our 
attention  upon  the  problems  of  control  in  social 
work.  These  problems  are  continually  with  us  but 
from  time  to  time  some  unusual  event  throws  them  into  the 
limelight — a  community  chest  demands  the  discharge  of  an 
agency  executive  or  dictates  vacation  policies;  a  meddling 
board  member  interferes  with  details  of  agency  management  ; 
an  executive  defies  his  board ;  a  staff  member  writes  open  let- 
ters accusing  his  executive  of  grievous  offenses ;  or  some  other 
open  conflict  reminds  us  painfully  that  we  have  not  yet  devel- 
oped real  social  control  in  social  work. 

What  we  mean  by  social  control  may  be  stated  negatively. 
It  is  not  domination  by  any  individual  or  group,  which  al- 
ways produces  irritation  and  resentment.  It  is  not  compro- 
mise, which  is  essentially  an  armed  truce.  It  is  not  mutual 
avoidance  which  merely  postpones  open  hostilities.  All  these 
are  forms  of  accommodation  or  social  adjustment,  but  they 
all  are  temporary  and  all  contain  the  seeds  of  renewed  con- 
flict. 

Real  social  control  involves  active  participation  by  all  the 
persons  and  groups  in  a  situation.  It  involves  discussion 
wherein  each  gives  what  he  can  and  receives  what  others 
have  to  offer.  It  is  neither 
a  case  of  putting  something 
over  nor  of  politely  giving 
way.  It  is  not  a  majority 
vote.  It  is  not  a  mere  ac- 
cumulation or  summation  of 
viewpoints.  It  is  a  contin- 
uing process  of  give-and-take 
through  which  there  emerges 
a  consensus  different  from 
what  was  brought  into  the 
discussion  individually  or  in 
toto.  It  cannot  be  suddenly 
produced  by  fiat,  it  must 
grow  by  gradual  accretion 
like  all  habits  and  customs. 
As  it  develops  it  is  seen  to 
include  mutual  understand- 
ing, genuine  sympathy,  esprit 
de  corps,  group  morale,  and 
effective  common  action.  This 
is  true  cooperation;  this  is 
integration ;  this  is  real  so- 
cial control. 

This  preliminary  stressing 
of  a  general  principle  is  de- 
liberate. It  is  so  easy  to  be- 
come entangled  in  the  details 
of  social  arrangements  that 
their  purpose  is  readily  lost 
from  view.  However,  a  so- 


Agency  and  Chest 

BY  RAYMOND  CLAPP 

WHEN  something  more  than  a  year  ago  the  com- 
munity chest  of  a  middlewestern  city  attempted  to 
limit  to  two  weeks  all  vacations  of  staff  workers  of  mem- 
ber agencies,  the  Committee  on  Personnel  Practice  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  went  on  record 
that  it  is  "injurious  to  the  existence  of  sound  professional 
standards"  for  a  community  chest  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  member  agencies  affecting  the  relationships  be- 
tween staff  and  executive  and  staff  and  client.  This  dis- 
cussion has  been  actively  continued  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  the  pages  of  The  Survey  (see  Who  Shall 
Decide  Personnel  Policies?  issue  of  October  15  1930). 
The  two  papers  by  Stuart  A.  Queen  and  John  B.  Daw- 
son  here  presented  are  not  only  a  continuation  of  that  dis- 
cussion but  are  to  be  the  basis  of  a  session  on  agency 
autonomy  and  community  organization  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Division  VIII  on  Community  Organi- 
zation and  the  A.  A.  S.  W.  These  papers  will  not  be  read 
at  the  session  but  will  be  made  available  in  reprint  form 
by  The  Survey  at  the  Conference.  In  this  way  the  entire 
time  of  the  meeting  will  be  open  for  discussion  from  the 
floor,  after  a  brief  statement  of  the  points  at  issue,  by  the 
chairman,  Professor  Henry  Busch,  assistant  director  of 
Cleveland  College,  who  is  an  experienced  and  effective 
discussion  leader.  This  is  an  experiment  which  is  being 
watched  with  interest  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Con- 
ference as  it  is  their  first  trial  of  this  particular  technique 
for  stimulating  group  discussion. 


cial  philosophy  without  any  mechanism  through  which  it 
might  operate  would  be  rather  useless  in  the  field  of  social 
work.  Hence  we  also  present  some  possible  ways  of  dealing 
with  certain  concrete  problems.  We  are  making  them  rather 
definite  in  order  to  facilitate  discussion,  but  do  not  intend 
them  as  a  program  to  be  set  up  all  at  once  or  in  any  given 
community. 

First,  budgets.  The  initial  steps  in  budget-making  are 
naturally  taken  by  the  agency  executive  and  his  staff.  (Too 
often  the  staff  is  not  consulted.)  Probably  before  the  first 
draft  is  completed  there  will  be  conferences  with  board  mem- 
bers and  perhaps  with  representatives  of  other  agencies  or  of 
the  community  chest.  The  completed  draft  of  the  budget 
should  be  laid  before  the  agency's  board  for  action  and  then 
go  to  the  appropriate  functional  group  within  the  council  of 
social  agencies  (assuming  that  such  exists).  After  the  func- 
tional groups  have  studied  the  budgets  in  their  several  fields 
their  recommendations  should  be  presented  to  the  Central 
Budget  Committee  and  by  it  to  the  chest  board.  At  each 
stage  the  representatives  of  the  local  agency  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  Also  if  the  local  is  a  unit  in  a  na- 
tional agency  it  should  be  informed  of  developments  and 

given  an  opportunity  to  make 
suggestions. 

Second,  hiring  and  firing. 
Here  are  two  matters  which 
belong  almost  entirely  to  the 
individual  agency  so  far  as 
action  is  concerned.  But  the 
"sphere  of  action"  and  the 
"sphere  of  influence"  do  not 
necessarily  coincide.  For  in- 
stance, in  employing  new 
staff  members  an  executive 
should  make  sure  that  he  is 
living  within  his  budget  and 
that  the  salaries  offered  are 
in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ules (if  any)  worked  out  by 
the  council  of  social  agencies. 
If  the  proposed  salary  of  the 
new  worker  would  increase 
the  agency's  total  budget  for 
the  following  year  there 
should  be  an  understanding 
with  the  central  budget  com- 
mittee. In  cases  of  discharge 
the  procedure  is  usually  sim- 
ple. But  there  may  be  in- 
stances in  which  a  national 
agency,  council  of  social 
agencies,  or  the  professional, 
organization  may  properly j 
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STEPS  IN  MAKING  DECISIONS—  A  PROPOSED  ORDER  OF  TAKING  ACTION  BY  INTERESTED  BODIES 

Interested  party 

Problem 

Finance                    Personnel 

Policies 

Methods  of 
Budget         raising      Hiring   Firing 
money 

Qualifi-             Personnel        Intake           Services 
cations               practices        types  &            to  be 
number         rendered 

Inter- 
agency        Complaints 
relations 

Local  agency 
Board                         3                                32*5 
Executive                  2                             I                I 
Staff                            i 

4                       4              4  &   6              4  &   6              4 
i&3              i&3              i&3             i&3             i 
2222 

&    7                   2(1 

&  3            2d  &  3  &  se 

2                2(1    &   4 

Council  of  social 
agencies 
Gen.  council                                    5 
Board                                                   4 
Functional  group     4* 
Budget  committee     5                               2 
Executive                   41                    3 

8 
6                     7 
5*                                        5*                   5* 
6x 

51                   5*                   5*                   5* 

8 
6 

5* 

51          2d 

Chest  or  fund 
Board                        7                     6 
Campaign  com.                                2 
Executive                   6                      i 

2d 
2d 

Amer.  Assn.  of 
S.  W. 
National                                                                       4C 
Local  chapter                                                              3x0 

7                     6x 
5*                   5* 

National  agency          4x3                                             3xc 
State  department 

$xa                 5x3                 5x3                5x3 
5xb                5xb 

5x3 

Clients 
Contributors 
Interested  outsiders 

i         6 

a  —  Referral  to  national  agency,  if  local  agency  is  a  member  of  subordinate  unit. 
b  —  Referral  to  state  department  of  public  welfare,  if  local  agency   is  subject  to  its  supervision. 
c  —  Possible  appeal  in  case  of  discharged  staff  member, 
d  —  Alternative  channels  for  complaints, 
e  —  Executive  will  see  that  persons  through  whom  a  complaint  comes  are  informed  as  to  the  merits  and 
x  —  Simultaneous  referral   and  consideration, 
o  —  Final  decision. 

disposition  of  the  case. 

take  a  hand.  Indeed  any  person  or  group  having  definite 
information  showing  the  unfitness  of  a  staff  member  should 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  these  facts  to  the  executive 
or  board  of  the  agency.  Also  any  discharged  employe  who 
believes  that  injustice  has  been  done  should  have  resource 
to  some  board  of  review — ordinarily  not  with  a  view  to 
reinstatement  but  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  own  record 
;  if  the  facts  warrant. 

The  determination  of  qualifications  for  various  types  of 
oositions  must  inevitably  involve  local  agency,  national  agency, 
:ouncil,  chest,  professional  organization,  and  the  public.  The 
initiative  is  usually  taken  by  a  local  agency  and  in  actual 
practice  the  final  decision  may  rest  there  too.  But  after  all 
we  are  coming  to  see  that  all  case  workers,  for  example,  need 
certain  common  basic  equipment.  The  defining  of  these 
fundamentals  or  minimum  requirements  would  seem  to  be 
primarily  a  function  of  the  professional  organization,  though 
it  can  obviously  have  no  authority  to  impose  its  views  upon 
councils  or  chests  or  individual  agencies. 

Other  personnel  practices  likewise  involve  the  whole  range 
of  groups  in  the  social  work  field.  The  question  of  vacations 
may  be  raised  by  the  staff  of  a  local  agency,  a  contributor  to 
the  community  chest,  or  almost  anyone  else.  In  working  out 
a  solution  there  is  need  for  careful  study  and  very  general 
discussion.  But  for  practical  purposes  there  must  be  a  de- 
cision somewhere  by  someone.  We  are  uncertain  whether  the 


final  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  general  council  of 
social  agencies  or  in  the  local  agency.  In  general,  we  would 
make  the  same  comments  concerning  salary  scales. 

Policies  governing  intake  and  services  to  be  rendered  seem 
to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  individual  local  agencies,  but 
when  we  examine  them  more  closely  we  see  that  they  too 
involve  almost  the  whole  social  work  structure.  An  ex- 
cessively large  intake  threatens  standards  of  work  (which 
especially  concern  the  council  and  the  professional  organiza- 
tion) and  makes  deficits  likely  (which  concern  the  council 
and  chest).  Duplication  of  services  may  be  financially  waste- 
ful and  failure  to  render  expected  services  may  handicap  the 
work  of  neighboring  agencies.  The  writer  is  puzzled  where 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  final  decision  in  such  matters 
— in  the  council  or  in  the  local  agency.  The  same  problem  is 
presented  by  other  inter-agency  relationships.  But  no  matter 
by  whom  or  by  what  group  the  actual  working  decision  is 
made,  unless  it  represents  a  consensus  reached  through  study 
and  discussion,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  procedures  suggested  above 
do  not  make  for  speed.  The  "engineering  mind"  may  chafe 
under  such  restraint.  But  it  is  likely  that  decisions  so  made 
will  be  wiser  and  more  lasting.  Thus  in  the  end  they  may 
not  take  more  time  than  the  well  known  "executive  action." 
Incidentally,  executives  of  every  rank  are  intended  to  be  just 
that — not  legislators.  They  will  assemble  facts ;  they  will  ar- 
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range  and  stimulate  and  participate  in  discussion;  they  will 
see  that  group  decisions  are  carried  out  through  the  necessary 
administrative  machinery ;  but  they  themselves  will  not  make 
important  decisions  in  matters  of  policy. 

In  dealing  with  all  these  issues  it  is  apparent  that  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  is  more  important  than  any  particular  ma- 
chinery or  procedure.  'But  unless  there  be  some  well  defined 
mechanisms  for  team  work,  the  disembodied  spirit  is  likely 


to  be  pretty  ineffective.  Because  nothing  in  social  work  is  i 
the  prerogative  of  any  exclusive  group,  it  is  important  that  i 
all  interested  parties  participate  in  the  study  and  discussio 
which  precede  decisions.  But  because  social  problems  call 
action  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  resp 
sibility  for  making  decisions.  Hence  our  problem  is  real!1 
this:  iHow  can  authority  and  responsibility  be  both  divided 
and  integrated?1 


II.   Community  Responsibility 

By  JOHN  B.  DAWSON 


LHE  community  chest  and  council  movement  provides 
a  new  setting  for  problems  in  community  organiza- 
tion. These  problems  appear  in  sharper  focus.  They 
arc  of  more  immediate  concern.  They  present  a  more  definite 
challenge.  Council  experience,  for  example,  is  a  constant 
reminder  that  no  one  agency  can  live  to  itself  alone,  that  the 
welfare  of  one  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  all.  The 
continuous  matching  of  needs  with  resources,  which  is  part 
of  the  budget  process,  forces  attention  on  the  possibilities  of 
administrative  economies.  A  much  larger  public  has  been 
roused  to  a  vocal,  not  to  say  critical  interest  in  standards  of 
work,  policies  of  admission,  personnel  practices  and  other 
equally  intimate  questions  in  social  work.  Added  to  this  the 
central  fund-raising  group,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called  and 
no  matter  what  safeguards  are  established,  is  in  a  position  of 
power.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  in  its  approach 
to  problems  of  community  organization  it  may  use  its  power 
in  ways  dictated  by  financial  expediency  and  thus  affect  the 
integrity  of  the  social  agency. 

The  inclination  to  search  for  some  authority,  to  reach  out 
for  some  guarantee  of  security  is  natural  enough  when  so 
much  that  is  vital  to  social  work  is  at  stake.  Agency  autonomy 
is  an  oft  used  defensive  argument.  Agency  autonomy,  how- 
ever, is  the  social  work  will-o-the-wisp.  Those  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  claiming  entire  freedom  from  external  restraint 
in  questions  of  policy,  program  and  personnel  may  find  that 
their  state  of  autonomy  remains  intact  while  little  else  re- 
mains that  is  of  value  to  social  work.  Others  have  tried  to 
hit  on  a  scheme  that  would  indicate  in  advance  the  orderly 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  handling  of  problems  of 
community  organization.  The  essence  of  all  such  problems, 
however,  is  their  variety.  Circumstances  change.  The  per- 
sonal equation  varies.  The  content  is  never  the  same.  Each 
new  situation  calls  for  a  new  valuation  of  method,  a  new 
definition  of  the  objective.  Problems  A,  B  and  C  cannot  be 
solved  by  pulling  levers  X,  Y  and  Z.  A  schematic  approach 
is  impossible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  authority  that  can  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  social  work  field  is  the  authority  of  a  common 
agreement  resulting  from  joint  participation  and  joint  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  all  the  groups  concerned  in  the  issues 
involved.  There  is  no  substitute.  If  this  has  not  been 
achieved  because  of  the  personal  idiosyncracies  of  those 
participating,  or  because  of  failure  to  recognize  that  a  com- 
mon interest  exists,  or  because  not  enough  time  has  been 
given  to  an  analysis  of  the  issues  themselves,  the  only  thing 

»  It  should  be  needless  to  remark  that  this  article  does  not  represent  "the 
Detroit  plan."  It  is  a  composite  of  Ideas  drawn  from  many  sources  and 
represents  the  personal  views  of  the  writer. 


that  can  be  done  is  to  pay  the  penalty  of  present  shortcomings 
and  proceed  with  the  laying  of  a  better  groundwork  for  the 
future. 

Instead  of  fastening  attention  on  the  machinery,  this  kind 
of  approach  makes  us  think  about  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved. A  controversial  issue  between  a  community  chest 
and  its  member  agency,  for  example,  gets  related  to  the  things 
which  each  group  believes  to  be  essential.  Do  we  recognize 
the  historic  role  played  by  the  board  of  directors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  social  work  to  date  ?  Do  we  believe  in  develop- 
ing further  strength  and  resourcefulness  in  this  quarter  to 
match  the  complexities  as  well  as  the  larger  opportunities  of 
the  present  day?  Have  we  considered  whether  the  relation- 
ship between  the  board  and  the  chest  is  calculated  to  make 
for  that  degree  of  strength  and  resourcefulness  which  w« 
desire?  Do  we  agree  that  though  agencies  externally  may 
seem  "open  to  manipulation,"  internally  they  "are  full  of 
life  and  have  both  the  impulses  and  impediments  of  organic 
bodies"?  Have  we  respect  for  the  funded  knowledge  and 
experience  which  the  agency  has  acquired  in  its  own  field  of 
work  ?  Do  we  accord  to  the  professional  staff  a  status  which 
is  consistent  with  the  unique  contribution  made  by  the  social 
worker  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  do  we  recognize  that  a  new  giver- 
receiver  relationship  has  been  established  and  that  the  com- 
munity chest  as  a  corporate  body  is  strictly  accountable  to 
the  donors  for  the  funds  it  holds  in  trust?  Do  we  realize 
that  there  is  not  only  a  new  method  of  raising  money  but 
also  a  new  method  of  distributing  money  which  imposes  the 
necessity  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  total  available  resources, 
financial  and  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the  total  ascertained 
needs  ?  Have  we  appreciated  the  fact  that  a  definite  bid  for 
community-wide  support  calls  for  a  keener  sense  of  public 
responsibility?  Do  we  realize  that  the  morale  and  stability 
of  the  campaign  organization  is  a  practical  consideration  to 
which  the  work  of  the  agencies  as  well  as  the  community  chest 
itself  must  be  related  ?  Do  we  accept  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  obtained  through 
the  best  that  a  campaign  organization  can  offer  at  any  one 
time? 

The  willingness  on  both  sides  constantly  to  deal  with  all 
questions  at  issue  in  the  light  of  such  basic  considerations  as 
these  is  the  only  possible  assurance  of  an  effective  working 
relationship.  It  is  a  process  which  leads  not  to  compromise 
between  opposing  forces  but  to  the  resolution  of  these  forces 
into  a  new  unity  of  purpose. 

Such  a  process,  however,  is  not  an  automatic  one.  It  re- 
quires constant  attention  and  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
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the  agencies  immediately  involved  that  there  are  other  or- 
ganizations which,  because  of  their  related  interests,  should 
be  brought  into  the  discussion.  Lines  of  communication  must 
be  kept  open.  They  are  easily  blocked  by  distrust,  pressure 
of  work,  inertness,  lack  of  imagination  or  sheer  ignorance. 
Devices  such  as  the  council  of  social  agencies  must  be  es- 
tablished and  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  local  situation,  in  order  to  help  discussion  and  give 
expression  to  the  qualities  of  leadership  latent  in  the  com- 
munity. The  necessity  of  seeking  a  fact  basis  for  discussion 
must  be  observed.  People  must  be  brought  together  in  the 
early  and  formative  stages  of  discussion  when  conclusions  are 
still  in  the  making.  It  must  be  remembered  that  different 
people  have  different  ways  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  The 
necessity  of  finding  and  using  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
qualified  for  leadership  in  social  work  should  be  constantly 
in  mind.  Agreements,  when  reached,  should  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record  between  the  boards  of  the  organizations  con- 
cerned. 

If  it  is  argued  that  all  this  seems  merely  to  substitute  for 
the  pledge  of  agency  autonomy  an  extended  course  of  mental 
calisthenics,  the  answer  is  that  the  value  of  such  a  pledge 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  pledge  itself  as  in  its  implications. 
It  is  the  methods  and  objectives  of  social  work  that  are  at 
stake  rather  than  the  corporate  existence  of  the  social  agency. 
The  only  safeguard  lies  not  in  the  concept  of  agency  auton- 
omy, but  in  an  acknowledged  unity  of  interest  in  the  methods 
and  objectives  of  social  work  and  a  mutual  willingness  to 
put  all  issues  to  the  test  of  this  common  interest  as  they  arise. 

Spring  and  Unemployment 

By  BEULAH  AMIDON 

E  1931  "spring  revival"  has  passed  its  peak.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  the  business  indices  tell,  the 
miracle  of  "new  prosperity"  has  again  failed  to 
come  off,  as  it  did  "after  the  new  year"  of  1930,  last  spring, 
last  fall,  and  "beginning  with  the  new  year."  Even  more 
impressive  than  figures  on  car  loadings,  bank  clearances, 
building  contracts,  steel  production,  business  failures,  are  the 
government  estimates  of  unemployment,  given  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  several  weeks  ago.  Although  the 
enumeration  in  January  on  which  they  are  based,  included 
only  nineteen  cities,  the  application  of  the  same  percentages 
of  increase  (149  per  cent)  to  1930  census  data  for  the  whole 
country  raised  the  official  number  of  the  unemployed  from 
two  and  a  half  million  to  6,050,000  between  April  of  last 
year  and  April  of  this.  Perhaps,  we  are  beginning  to  tell 
ourselves,  perhaps  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  miracle.  Per- 
haps times  will  be  even  harder  before  we  "turn  the  corner" 
and  begin  the  long,  slow  climb  toward  "normal  activity." 
To  social  agencies  and  departments  of  public  welfare  whose 
workers  have  borne  the  brunt  of  two  winters  of  depression, 
the  outlook  is  sobering,  and  the  summary  of  legislative  action 
(and  inaction)  during  the  past  weeks  is  not  reassuring. 

None  of  the  experimental  unemployment  insurance  meas- 
ures introduced  into  state  legislatures  during  the  winter 
were  passed  (see  The  Survey,  April  15,  page  91).  In  New 
York,  the  Dunmore  bill,  which  would  have  permitted  com- 
mercial insurance  companies  to  write  unemployment  insur- 
ance, passed  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  session.  The  bill 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  who  stated : 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  .  .  .  experience  in  the  field  of  work- 
men's compensation  .  .  .  warns  us  that  if  private  corporations 


are  permitted  to  begin  writing  unemployment  insurance  now 
they  will  hereafter  claim  a  kind  of  vested  right  in  this  business 
and  will  be  united  in  their  opposition  to  bills  providing  other 
forms. 

The  New  York  Legislature  refused  to  pass  the  resolution 
which  would  have  made  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Em- 
ployment Problems,  of  which  Henry  Bruere  is  chairman, 
a  state  commission  with  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  its  work 
(see  The  Survey,  December  i,  page  257).  This  group,  or- 
ganized two  years  ago  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  gov- 
ernor, has  financed  its  own  research,  and  its  educational  and 
advisory  services.  The  conferences  it  has  organized  and  its 
published  reports  have  given  it  nation-wide  importance  as 
one  of  the  few  centers  of  practical,  forward-looking  effort 
to  deal  constructively  with  industrial  unemployment  in  this 
country.  On  the  eve  of  adjournment,  the  New  York  law- 
makers set  up  a  legislative  committee  "to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  unemployment,  in  particular  the  causes  of  seasonal 
cyclical  and  technological  unemployment."  It  is  to  have 
five  members  from  the  Assembly,  three  from  the  Senate,  and 
three  non-legislative  members,  representing  capital,  labor  and 
the  public,  elected  by  the  other  eight.  The  committee  has 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  written  the  members  of  the 
Bruere  committee,  asking  them  to  continue  as  his  advisors 
on  stabilizing  employment.  The  committee  has  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  central  control  of  public  works  and 
will  shortly  publish  a  report  on  the  theory  and  techniques  of 
this  method  of  cutting  down  unemployment.  Whether  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  carry  on  further  with  no  appropri- 
ation is  uncertain. 

In  Ohio,  a  state  commission  of  nine  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  was  authorized  by  the  legislature 
to  study  unemployment  insurance  and  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  next  legislature.  The  commission  has  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000.  Its  membership  will  probably  be 
announced  this  month. 

California's  emergency  bill,  passed  late  in  January  at  the 
personal  request  of  Governor  Rolph,  was  found  to  conflict 
with  a  state  constitutional  provision  that  prohibits  new  posi- 
tions coming  within  the  emergency  clause.  The  measure 
will  be  passed  in  the  regular  way,  but  it  does  not  become 
effective  until  ninety  days  after  the  legislature  adjourns. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Wagner  bill  (see  The  Survey, 
April  15,  page  88)  the  administration  offers  a  reorganization 
of  the  existing  federal  employment  service,  under  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  of  $500,000.  John  R.  Alpine  of  New 
York,  for  some  years  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  more  recently  director  of  industrial 
relations  for  the  Grinnell  Company,  was  "loaned"  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  at  the  President's  request,  as  director- 
general  of  the  service.  Mr.  Alpine  announces  that  the  pre- 
liminary studies  are  well  under  way  and  that  the  new  sys- 
tem will  be  in  action  within  three  months.  The  reorganiza- 
tion sets  up  two  main  divisions,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. One  division  will  cover  the  building  trades,  the  sec- 
ond is  planned  to  take  care  of  workers  in  the  metal  trades 
and  manufacturing,  transportation,  clothing  and  needle 
trades,  textiles,  mining  and  quarrying,  offices,  mercantile 
establishments  and  also  seamen  and  longshoremen.  Each  of 
these  groups  will  be  under  a  separate  supervisor  and  as  far 
as  possible  will  be  conducted  as  an  independent  unit.  A  di- 
rector for  each  state  will  carry  out  state  surveys  and  cooperate 
with  the  Washington  office. 
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The  First  Round  Won 

THE  Nebraska  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  has  won 
its  legislative  fight  for  a  system  of  county  boards  of  public 
welfare  and  is  now  stripping  for  action  for  the  longer  and 
harder  fight  to  secure  the  organization  of  the  boards  and  their 
effective  operation.  The  Survey  (January  15,  page  441)  has 
already  told  of  the  years  of  discussion  and  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Conference  which  lay  behind  the  bill  which  has  now  be- 
come law.  When  it  was  finally  introduced  it  had  the  backing 
not  only  of  the  Conference  but  of  the  Nebraska  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  League  of  Women  Voters,  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, American  Legion  and  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  Led 
by  the  Conference  these  organizations  carried  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  public  education  in  every  highway  and  byway  of 
the  state. 

To  the  forces  which  united  to  get  the  bill  passed  the  Con- 
ference looks  for  strength  to  put  its  provisions  into  action.  The 
various  organizations  have  learned  how  to  work  together  for  a 
common  end.  Through  the  Conference  they  accepted  the  pro- 
fessional leadership  of  social  workers  in  gaining  the  passage  of 
the  law,  and  now  show  every  inclination  to  turn  to  that  leader- 


Since  the  problem  of  the  dependent  child  impinges  on  many 
phases  of  social  welfare  practically  the  whole  field  comes  under 
scrutiny.  The  picture  of  present  conditions  is  not  cheerful. 
Social  work,  in  its  modern  conception,  is  embryonic.  The  few 
exceptions  are  the  merest  drop  in  the  bucket.  A  certain  frame- 
work of  good  laws  exists,  but  they  sometimes  contradict  each 
other  and  their  administration  is  without  direction  or  uniform 
standards.  County  relief  is  hit  or  miss  with  little  information 
revealed  by  the  records.  This  report  proposes  less  legislative 
action  than  the  other,  but  urges  more  funds  and  better  admin- 
istrative machinery  under  existing  laws.  Its  major  proposals 
are  for  the  establishment  of  county  welfare  boards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  county  relief  funds,  and  for  the  revival  of  the 
moribund  Children's  Code  Commission.  It  does  not  demand 
any  immediate  wide-sweeping  reform  but  offers  its  findings  2 
the  basis  for  a  planned  and  systematic  ten-year  social  progran 

Cupid  at  Sing  Sing 

OOCIAL  agencies  and  matrimonially  inclined  ladies  are  sau 
*-*  to  be  the  chief  emotional  outlets  of  men  in  prison  who  find 
in  letter-writing  their  favorite  indoor  sport.  Men  in  Sing  Sing 
are  the  greatest  letter  writers  in  the  world,  says  Bernard  J. 
Pagan,  commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Parole. 
Seeking  sympathy  and  assistance  the  prisoners  pour  endless  tales 
of  woe  into  the  offices  of  all  sorts  of  organizations.  The  Parole 
Division,  where  such  correspondence  invariably  winds  up,  often 
finds  itself  queried  by  ten  or  fifteen  different  agencies  to  which 
a  single  prisoner  has  written  a  long  and  eloquent  story. 

Love  letters  are  a  still  more  popular  form  of  diversion  at 
Sing  Sing.  Prisoners  join  matrimonial  bureaus  and  engage  in 
impassioned  correspondence  with  unsuspecting  women  all  over 
the  country.  They  give  only  the  street  address  of  the  prison 
and  have  a  particular  talent  for  regaling  their  unwitting  lady- 
loves with  lyrical  descriptions  of  the  views  from  their  windows 
and  of  the  beauties  of  the  Hudson  River.  What  kind  of  social 
problems  these  ladies  are  building  up  for  themselves  when  the 
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ship  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  set-up  of  county  boards  and  the      time  of  the  pr;Soner's  release  comes  Mr.  Fagan  would  rather 

employment    by    the    boards    of    trained    and    qualified    social 

workers. 

Florida  Looks  at  Itself 

NERVOUS  over  its  rising  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
'  suspecting  the  answer  but  hoping  against  hope,  Florida 
decided  last  year  to  take  a  dispassionate  look  at  its  whole 
structure  for  child  welfare.  The  result,  embodied  in  two  re- 
ports published  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  leaves 
the  stand-patters  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  and  gives  the  progressive- 
minded  folks  of  the  state  a  platform  on  which  they  hope  to  build 
a  whole  new  social  program.  The  first  report,  Juvenile  Courts  HPHE  first  action  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  thi« 
and  Probation  in  Florida,  is  based  on  a  survey  by  the  National  •*•  year  was  to  patch  up  financial  holes  left  by  its  predecessor 
Probation  Association.  The  study  covered  seven  typical  coun-  in  the  state's  welfare  program  and  to  provide  emergency  patches 
detail  and  was  supplemented  by  a  general  analysis  of 


not  face. 

Sing  Sing  Prison  now  equips  a  released  man  with  a  ticket  to 
New  York,  his  choice  of  a  good  brown,  grey  or  blue  suit,  and 
twenty  dollars  in  cash.  "The  hardest  part  of  the  man's  exper- 
ience and  of  the  Parole  Bureau's  job,"  says  Mr.  Fagan,  "is  the 
first  six  months  of  freedom.  If  you  can  hold  a  man  straight 
for  six  months  or  a  year  you  may  be  fairly  sure  of  his  return 
to  a  normal  life." 

New  Hampshire  Makes  Amends 


ties  in  

existing  laws  and   administrative  procedures.     It   found,  with 
certain  notable  exceptions,  a  sketchy  conception  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  probation  and  of  the  functions  of  the  juvenile  court,  and 
an  entirely  inadequate  set-up.    Probation  officers  are  few  and 
far  between   and  with  only  three  or   four  exceptions   are  not 
trained  social  workers.     Professional  standards  of  case  work 
are  practically  non-existent.    The  report,  after  speaking  a  kind 
word  for  the  hard-working  souls  who  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  under  adverse  conditions,  recommends  a  complete  rewriting 
of  the  juvenile  court  laws  of  the  state, 
an  overhauling  of  the  procedures  of   the 
courts  and  the  establishment  of  a  division 
of  probation  in  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  with  full  supervisory  powers. 
The   second    report,   Juvenile   Depend- 
ency  in   Florida,   is   based    on    a   survey 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare  at   the    request   of   the    Legislature. 


for  new  holes  created  by  the   unemployment  situation.     Last 
year's  legislature  made  the  gallant  gesture  of  extending  mothers' 
aid  but  failed  to  provide  an  appropriation.     The  results  were 
inadequate  allowances  and  a  long  and  clamorous  waiting  list 
The  first  bill  signed  by  the  governor  this  session  made  $75,000 
immediately  available  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
to  assist  mothers  and  children  affected  by  unemployment.     It 
had  practically  no  strings  on  it  except  the  administrative  check 
imposed  by  three  departments,  the  Executive  Office,  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.     Says  Jay  H. 
Corliss,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare:     "We  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  waiting  list  of  mothers,   to  raise  the 
allowance    in    urgent    cases,    and    to   aid 
families  where  the  fathers  or  others  con- 
tributing to  the  home  were  out  of  work. 
In  each  case  this  state  aid  was  given,  not 

to  replace  that  given  by  county  or  town, 

Courtesy  Ohio  Humane  Society    but  to  supplement  it.    The  appropriation 
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was  not  large  but  its  administration  was  flexible.  We  have 
stretched  it  to  the  uttermost  and  it  has  certainly  worked  won- 
ders in  this  little  state." 

Money  Management 

AS  insurance  companies  have  found  it  good  business  to  en- 
gage in  health  education  so  the  small-loan  companies  are 
finding  it  profitable  to  extend  their  activities  into  education  for 
the  management  of  home  finances.  Some  people  have  definite 
talent  for  getting  the  most  out  of  a  dollar.  They  are  "good 
managers"  although  they  can  rarely  tell  how  they  do  it.  But 
the  loan  companies,  in  the  course  of  determining  credit  risks, 
have  made  a  business  of  finding  out  and  of  uncovering  tech- 
niques in  the  management  of  small  household  funds.  At  least 
one  of  these  companies,  the  Household  Finance  Corporation  of 
Chicago,  has  set  up  a  research  department  to  work  out  new 
methods  of  helping  low-income  families  with  their  management 
of  money.  Employes  are  used  as  discussion  groups  and  family 
financial  situations  are  analyzed  by  the  clinical  method.  This 
department  has  recently  published  its  first  pamphlet  for  general 
distribution,  Money  Management  for  Households,  in  which  it 
first  stimulates  the  formulation  of  family  policy  in  the  balancing 
of  expenditures  and  then  suggests  methods  of  setting  up  a  budget 
to  operate  within  those  policies.  It  does  not  tell  the  harried 
family  what  it  should  or  should  not  do  with  its  money  but  tries 
to  make  it  conscious  of  money  management  and  to  get  it  started 
on  working  out  its  own  salvation. 

State  Aid  for  Crippled  Children 

KANSAS  is  the  latest  state  to  assume  definite  responsibility 
for  its  crippled  children.  A  recent  act  of  the  legislature 
establishes  a  new  commission  for  this  purpose  and  authorizes  a 
special  tax  levy,  which  is  expected  to  yield  $275,000  annually, 
to  finance  its  program.  Kansas  goes  farther  than  many  states 
in  its  definition  of  children  who  are  to  receive  this  form  of  state 
aid,  by  providing  not  only  for  children  who  are  crippled  in  the 
ordinary  sense  but  also  for  those  afflicted  with  any  deformity 
or  chronic  disease.  A  preliminary  census  has  discovered  some 
seven  thousand  children  who  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law  with  estimates  of  a  probable  increase  to  nine  thousand. 
C.  D.  Chandler  of  Wichita  heads  the  new  commission  with 
Prof.  W.  M.  Balch  of  Baker  University  as  the  vice-chairman. 
While  Kansas  has  been  setting  up  a  new  protection  for  its 
crippled  children  Michigan  has  been  subjecting  its  system  to  a 
searching  scrutiny.  The  will  of  the  late  George  H.  Cummings 
left  a  considerable  estate  to  extend  institutional  care  for  desti- 
tute crippled  children.  At  the  instance  of  Harold  H.  Emmons, 
sole  trustee  of  the  estate,  an  exhaustive  survey  of  existing  facil- 
ities was  instituted.  The  report,  Crippled  Children  in  Mich- 
igan, by  Lent  D.  Upson  and  Opal  D.  Matson,  is  published  by 
Mr.  Emmons,  3400  Union  Guardian  Building,  Detroit.  It  in- 
cludes a  thorough  study  of  care,  maintenance  and  education 
with  much  valuable  comparative  data  from  other  states.  The 
functioning  of  the  Michigan  Crippled  Children's  Commission 
established  in  1927  is  appraised  and  the  gaps,  particularly  in 
prevention,  early  discovery  and  treatment  and  facilities  in  rural 
districts,  are  clearly  delineated. 

The  Ohio  plan  for  the  care,  treatment  and  education  of  its 
crippled  children  is  the  result  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  cumu- 
lative legislation  and  demonstration.  The  plan  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  its  working  is  the  subject  of  a  study,  The  Crippled 
Child,  by  Mabel  E.  Smith,  published  by  the  Crippled  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus. 

Virginia  is  now  taking  first  steps  in  the  organization  of  a 
state-wide  program  for  its  crippled  children  based  on  cooperation 
between  the  Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  Education,  and 
Health.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wainwright  heads  a  new  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  has  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $10,000.  The  Department  of  Health  has  $25,000 
annually  for  hospitalization  of  cases. 


Federal  Mental  Hygiene 

TN  line  with  a  generally  broader  policy,  the  United  States 
•*•  Public  Health  Service  has  transmuted  its  Narcotics  Division 
into  a  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Drug  addiction,  however, 
will  keep  an  important  place  in  the  activities  of  the  division. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  functions,  according  to  a 
current  announcement  by  Surgeon-General  H.  S.  Gumming,  in- 
cluded the  administration  of  two  recently  authorized  United 
States  narcotic  farms;  studies  and  investigations  of  the  nature 
of  drug  addiction  and  the  best  methods  for  treating  and  re- 
habilitating persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs; 
dissemination  of  information  on  treatment  and  research  in  this 
field  and  cooperation  with  state  and  local  authorities  with  a 
view  to  their  providing  facilities  for  care  and  treatment;  studies 
of  the  supply  of  narcotics  necessary  for  medicinal  and  scientific 
requirements  in  this  country;  the  supervising  and  furnishing  of 
medical  and  psychiatric  service  in  federal  penal  and  corrective 
institutions;  and  studies  and  investigations  of  the  causes,  prev- 
alence, and  means  for  preventing  and  treating  nervous  and  men- 
tal diseases.  Medical  officers  have  been  assigned  to  medical  and 
psychiatric  clinics  established  at  the  several  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  first  United 
States  narcotic  farm,  which  will  be  located  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
Needless  to  say,  this  will  be  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
addicts,  not  a  poppy-growing  venture,  as  the  title  might  suggest. 

New  York's  Health  Centers 

NEW  YORK  has  opened  its  first  city-owned  health  center, 
has  obtained  sites  for  two  others  and  entered  into  nego- 
tiations for  another  three.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  program 
pledged  by  Mayor  Walker  last  year  for  sixteen  city  health  cen- 
ters to  be  built  within  four  years  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,000,000. 
The  leading  social,  medical  and  health  organizations  of  the  city 
are  cooperating  in  the  program  with  the  Health  Department 
under  a  Committee  on  Neighborhood  Health  Development.  The 
Committee  of  Presidents  of  the  Five  County  Medical  Societies 
has  recommended  that  the  societies  themselves  approve  as  a 
principle  the  fundamental  purpose  of  neighborhood  health  de- 
velopment to  be  the  promotion  of  health  through  preventive 
metods. 

How  a  neighborhood  health  center  may  succeed  in  team-work 
with  the  local  physicians  is  told  in  a  communication  from  Ken- 
neth Widdemer,  executive  officer  of  the  East  Harlem  Health 
Center,  one  of  the  pioneer  organizations  of  its  kind  in  New 
York,  in  which  the  Department  of  Health  and  twenty-one  so- 
cial and  health  agencies  get  together  under  the  same  roof.  At 
the  request  of  the  local  medical  society,  the  Center  appropri- 
ated money  and  ran  a  campaign  against  quackery.  Friendly 
contact  -with  the  doctors  has  enlisted  their  interest  and  aid  in 
health  education,  periodic  health  examination  and  the  like.  The 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Medical  Association  serve  as 
members  of  the  general  council  and  executive  council  of  the 
Center.  In  its  success  in  enlisting  the  doctors  in  a  coordinated 
preventive  program,  the  Center's  slogan  has  been,  "Keep  faith 
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with  the  neighborhood  physician."  Mr.  Widdemer  writes, 
while  the  doctors'  response,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  "team- 
ing up"  in  a  cooperative  effort  for  neighborhood  health. 

Occupational  Therapist,  Registered 

N  the  advice  of  hospital  and  medical  authorities,  the  Amer- 
ican  Occupational  Therapy  Association  has  established  a 
national  register  of  qualified  occupational  therapists,  with  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  high  standards  in  the  profession,  safe- 
guarding properly  qualified  workers,  and  protecting  hospitals 
and  institutions  from  unqualified  persons  posing  as  occupational 
therapists.  Standards  of  training  and  experience  have  been  set 
up  for  admission  to  the  main  register,  entitling  a  worker  to 
write  after  his  or  her  name  O.T.  Reg.  and  to  a  secondary  reg- 
ister of  "practical  workers"  whose  degree  is  O.  Asst.  Reg. 
Until  1934  successful  experience  and  general  education  will 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  main  register;  after  January  i, 
1934  graduation  from  an  approved  school  or  course  will  be 
required.  Further  information  from  Mrs.  M.  R.  Cobb,  acting 
registrar,  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association,  151 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

A  Noisy  Acre 

T  AURELS  for  a  bright  hunch  in  making  statistics  talk  (or 
•*— '  cry)  goes  to  Dr.  John  L.  Rice,  health  officer  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  for  an  article  published  in  a  special  Our  Baby 
section  of  a  local  newspaper.  Dr.  Rice  apparently  applied  the 
vernal  urge  to  his  problem  in  presentation,  and  invited  his  read- 
ers to  look  over  the  fields  and  imagine  one  cultivated  acre — 
New  Haven's  most  valuable  crop.  That  acre  would  be  covered 
by  the  2800  new  citizens  added  to  the  city's  population  during 
the  year.  We  haven't  verified  his  arithmetic  but  admire,  never- 
theless, the  idea  for  a  piece  on  baby-culture. 

Uncle  Sam's  Orphans 

EACH  year  some  16,000  American  women  die  in  childbirth. 
The  maternal  deathrate  in  the  United  States  is  the  high- 
est in  the  civilized  world.  Since  the  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  has  proved  in  its  own  experience  that  two 
thirds  of  the  deaths  of  women  at  childbirth  may  be  prevented 
by  proper  care  during  pregnancy,  at  delivery,  and  in  the  period 
of  convalescence  following,  the  Association  has  adopted  Moth- 
er's Day  this  year  for  a  national  campaign  to  tell  the  country 
these  facts. 

In  the  American  states,  the  lowest  maternal  deathrates  are 
4.9  and  5.3  per  IOO,OOO  live  births  in  Utah  and  Connecticut 
respectively.  In  four  southern  states  where  the  heavy  loss  of 
life  among  Negro  mothers  raises  the  general  average,  the  rates 
are  twice  as  high  as  these.  Even  America's  best  is  outdone  by 
sixteen  countries  whose  rates  are  lower 
than  Utah's:  Uruguay,  Italy,  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  Finland,  Hungary,  Den- 
mark, Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
England  and  Wales,  Esthonia,  Irish  Free 
State,  Northern  Ireland,  New  Zealand 
and  Lithuania.  Also  Canada,  Chile,  Aus- 
tralia, Salvador,  and  Scotland  better  the 
American  average.  For  a  baby  and  its 
mother  it  is  hardly  safe  to  be  made  in 
America. 

The  measures  which  lead  to  the  saving 
of  mothers'  lives  serve  also  to  lower  the 
deathrate  among  young  babies.  The  Ma- 
ternity Center  Association  found  (see 
The  Survey,  January  15,  1931,  page  442) 
that  the  loss  of  babies  in  the  first  month 
was  a  third  less  among  the  families  un- 
der their  care  than  in  the  general  popula- 
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tion  of  the  same  district.  At  the  recent  White  House  Confer 
ence  on  Child  Health  Dr.  Fred  Lyman  Adair  pointed  out  tha 
maternal  deaths  serve  also  to  increase  America's  burden  in 
child  dependency  and  delinquency.  "Any  radical  reduction  in 
the  causes  of  maternal  mortality,"  he  declared,  "will  cut  to 
marked  degree  the  nation's  bills  for  crime  and  child  welfar 
estimated  at  $16,000,000,000  and  $5,000,000,000  respectively." 

Good  Food  at  Low  Cost 

1P\ROUGHT  and  the  business  depression  have  combined 
I—*    make  the  problem   of   feeding  the   family   acute   in  hot 
country  and  city.    To  help  housewives  do  as  best  they  can,  and 
concentrate  on   essentials  if  something  must  be  sacrificed,   th 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  new  pamphlet,  Ade 
quate  Diets  for  Families  with  Limited  Incomes  (Miscellaneou 
Publication  No.  113.    Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.,  price  5  cents).     A  supplementary  sheet  urges  th 
foods  especially  valuable  for  the  prevention  of  pellagra:    mill 
vegetables,  lean  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  dried  beans,  peas  and 
peanuts.     The  past  year  has  seen  an  unfortunate  increase  in 
pellagra  in  the  South.    Even  in  1929  at  least  200,000  American 
suffered  from  this  disease  which  is  believed  to  be  caused  by 
deficiency  of  a  certain  vitamin  in  the  diet.  The  North  Carolin 
State  Department  of  Health  has  just  reported  a  provisions 
figure  of  1002  deaths  for  1930,  the  largest  number  in  the  histor 
of  the  department,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent  ov 
the  number  reported  in  1924. 

Schools  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

"IT7TTH  the  assistance  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 

'  School  of  Medicine  of  Syracuse  University  has  organiz 
a  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing.  Ellen  L.  Buell,  for 
merly  educational  director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  in  Ne 
York  and  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  Educatio 
at  Columbia  University,  has  been  appointed  director, 
school,  believed  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  state  outside  Nev 
York  City,  will  offer  courses  in  public  administration,  preventiv 
medicine,  mental  hygiene,  public  health  nursing  (organizatio 
and  administration)  and  programs  of  work  in  such  special  fieli 
as  child  hygiene,  school  nursing  and  industrial  nursing.  Ad- 
mission requirements  are  graduation  from  a  highschool  and 
accredited  school  of  nursing.  A  certificate  is  given  for 
semesters  of  college  work  and  field  experience,  and  it  is 
sible  for  nurses  working  in  that  district  to  register  for  cours 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

As  the  result  of  a  movement  initiated  and  supported  by 
Negro  Organization  Society  of  Virginia,  Hampton  Institute  has 
pledged  its  interest  and  support  in  a  project  to  place  Negro  pub- 
lic health  nurses  in  the  cities  and  counties  of  that  state.  Contri- 
butions are  being  raised  among  various  Virginia  organizations, 
Negro  residents  and  others  to  share  with 
the  state  and  the  counties  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  nurses  during  the  first  five 
years,  with  the  aim  that  their  salaries 
should  be  assumed  by  the  latter  when  the 
demonstration  period  is  over.  Hampton 
Institute's  projected  nursing  school  at 
Dixie  Hospital  will  cooperate  in  the  new 
venture.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 
which  has  been  working  with  state  depart- 
ments of  health  and  other  organizations 
in  the  South  in  an  extensive  effort  to 
establish  a  service  of  well-trained  Negro 
public  health  nurses,  will  participate  in 
the  plan.  The  policy  of  the  Fund  is  to 
grant  a  sum  to  cover  a  portion  of  the 
nurses'  salaries  and  expenses  in  decreasing 
amounts  through  the  first  five  years,  when 
the  local  groups  assume  the  full  cost. 
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Uncle  Sam  Builds  a  Model  City 

\  NOTHER  model  city  is  being  planned  from  scratch,  this 
**•  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  new  town  of  Boulder  City,  Nevada,  is  to  be  created 
for  the  small  army  of  workers,  officials  and  others,  as  well  as 
their  families,  who  must  be  provided  with  living  quarters  during 
the  construction  of  Hoover  Dam.  The  town  will  be  located 
approximately  twenty-three  miles  southeast  of  Los  Vegas  and 
about  seven  miles  from  the  dam  site,  on  an  elevation  of  2500  feet 
(about  1000  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  canyon  at  the  dam 
site)  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  climatic 
conditions  in  the  vicinity.  S.  R.  Deboer,  midwestern  city 
planner,  is  responsible  for  the  plans  for  the  new  town  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  At 
the  outset  all  land  will  be  government-owned  to  be  leased 
to  individuals  for  specific  purposes.  Within  the  super-residential 
blocks,  which  are  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  plan, 
there  will  be  small  playgrounds  equipped  especially  with  ap- 
paratus for  small  children  and  elderly  persons,  thus  leaving  the 
school  playgrounds  and  parks  for  the  use  of  the  older  boys  and 
girls  and  young  men  and  women.  The  street  layout  will  insure 
direct  connection  of  all  residential  areas  with  the  central  busi- 
ness section;  business  and  through  traffic  streets  will  be  sep- 
arated; off-street  parking  facilities  will  be  provided.  The 
zoning  provisions  will  insure  the  preservation  of  the  character 
of  the  residential  neighborhoods  while  providing  suitable  space 
for  other  purposes.  Public  and  semi-public  buildings  will 
form  an  imposing  civic  center. 

There  will  be  two  concentric  residential  areas,  divided  by  a 
belt  of  green  which  will  become  the  outside  boundaries  of  the 
city  in  case  the  estimated  initial  population  of  four  thousand 
does  not  increase  as  the  work  proceeds.  However,  nearby  at- 
tractions such  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  Zion  and  Bryce  Canyons, 
the  great  dam  itself  and  the  one-hundred-fifteen-mile  lake  which 
it  will  create,  will  draw  many  tourists,  undoubtedly  resulting  in 
the  permanency  and  growth  of  the  construction  town.  Built 
according  to  the  most  advanced  principles  of  city  planning,  its 
government  set-up  is  to  be  equally  modern  with  a  city  manager 
under  the  supervision  of  three  commissioners. 

The  Plan  Worked 

/COMMUNITY  chest  executives  viewed  with  reservations 
~4  if  not  with  misgivings  the  plan  launched  last  fall  by  the 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  chest  for  payment  of  subscriptions  by  monthly 
instalments.  More  than  half  of  the  fund  was  subscribed  on 
this  basis.  To  the  surprise  of  the  carpers  the  plan  has  worked 
out  well.  Collections  have  been  satisfactory  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  renewals  will  be  easier  to  secure  in  the  next 
campaign  than  lump  contributions.  The  El  Paso  Community 
Chest  organized  its  last  campaign  on  the  monthly  budget  plan 
with  its  success  more  marked  in  the  employe  group  than  among 
the  general  contributors.  Both  El  Paso  and  Jacksonville  found 
that  the  monthly  plan  brought  about  a  general  increase  in  the 


sums  subscribed  by  small  givers  who  automatically  jumped  their 
contributions  to  the  higher  figure  necessary  to  make  it  come  out 
even  when  divided  by  twelve. 

Licensing  Appeals 

TF  history  repeats  itself  proposals  which  are  again  before 
-*•  various  state  legislatures  for  the  licensing  of  philanthropic 
appeals  will  find  the  lawmakers  cold  if  not  actually  hostile. 
The  whole  subject  has  a  backwash  wide  and  deep  and  legis- 
lators are  not  inviting  the  particular  kind  of  grief  that  it  holds. 
Of  the  few  states  that  have  such  a  licensing  law  Connecticut 
is  about  the  only  one  where  it  is  enforced  with  any  degree  of 
consistency.  The  Connecticut  law,  now  twelve  years  old,  re- 
quires that  all  appeals  for  religious  and  philanthropic  pur- 
poses must  be  licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  if  the  appeal  comes  from  outside  the  state  or  if  the 
money-raising  extends  beyond  the  county  in  which  the  cause 
is  located.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Julius  J. 
Hadley,  secretary  of  the  Department,  the  law  has,  it  is  said, 
served  to  protect  legitimate  appeals  and  to  drive  most  of  the 
charity  racketeers  out  of  the  state. 

Since  1925  Pennsylvania  has  by  statute  required  a  certificate 
from  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  the  "solicitation  of  money 
and  property  for  charitable,  religious,  benevolent,  humane 
and  patriotic  purposes."  The  exceptions  are  so  many  however 
and  are  so  broadly  stated  that  they  practically  nullify  the  intent 
of  the  law,  which  is  further  weakened  by  the  lack  of  funds  for 
its  administration  and  of  police  power  to  prosecute  offenders. 
No  one  knows  how  many  organizations  collect  funds  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  only  124  applied  for  a  certificate  last  year. 

The  National  Information  Bureau,  which  reports  to  its 
members  on  organizations  soliciting  funds  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, observes  a  growing  concern  on  the  part  of  state  welfare 
departments  over  questionable  solicitation.  Georgia,  New 
York,  Virginia,  California,  Colorado  and  Illinois  have  all  re- 
cently looked  into  the  subject.  "Although  I  fear,"  says  May 
H.  Harding,  director  of  the  Bureau,  "that  they  are  just 
locking  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen — trying  to  oust  ques- 
tionable projects  that  have  already  gathered  in  a  good  slice  of 
community  funds." 

The  Largest  Park 

EW  YORK  STATE  boasts  the  largest  public  park  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  passage  by  the  last  legislature  of 
the  Hewitt  bill,  the  boundaries  of  the  Adirondack  Park  have 
been  extended  to  comprise  4,600,000  acres — one  seventh  of  the 

whole   state — an   outdoor   "king- 
dom" equal  to  the  combined  areas 
of     Yellowstone,     Glacier     and 
Yosemite  Parks  with  the  Grand 
Canyon   thrown   in.    As   a   play- 
ground, infinite  variety  of  scenery 
is  one  of  the  chief  assets.  Tower- 
ing  heights   tempt   the   mountain 
climber    while    shimmering 
waterways  in  secluded  vales 
offer  attractive  sites  to  the 
camper.    Initiating  a  policy 
of    developing   the    recrea- 


Black  section  shows  area  added  to  park 


tional  facilities  of  the  forest  preserves  in  1920,  at  the  end  of  a 
decade  the  conservation  department  has  developed  507  miles  of 
trail  and  twenty-eight  large  camp  sites  with  a  capacity  for 
thirty  thousand  persons.  The  1931  program  for  the  Adirondack 
Park  alone  calls  for  several  new  camp  sites  and  one  hundred 
more  miles  of  trail.  According  to  reliable  estimates  fully  a 
million  visitors  enjoy  the  Adirondacks  annually,  an  army  of 
vacationists  equal  to  half  the  number  who  visit  all  the  parks 
operated  by  the  federal  government.  Although  in  the  popular 
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mind  the  offering  of  opportunities  for  recreation  is  the  para- 
mount function  of  the  park,  in  reality  its  value  from  a  con- 
servation point  of  view  is  well-nigh  incalculable.  As  a  forest 
preserve,  as  a  district  teeming  with  streams  and  rivers  capable 
of  furnishing  water,  the  park  constitutes  an  invaluable  economic 
asset.  Embracing  all  the  land  desirable  for  park  purposes,  the 
park  contains  as  well  the  forested  areas  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  having  their  source  in 
the  Adirondacks.  And  with  the  probable  adoption  next  fall 
of  the  Hewitt  amendment  by  the  voters  of  the  state  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  $20,000,000,  spread  over  eleven  years, 
will  provide  for  further  reforestation  of  idle  lands  outside  the 
forest  preserves.  These  developments  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
present  conservation  commissioner,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
who  like  Governor  Roosevelt  himself  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
conservation  and  reforestation. 

Tripling  Traffic  Capacity 

THE  impossibility — permanent  or  pro  tern — of  remodelling 
streets  and  building  lines  should  not  discourage  communities 
from  attempting  to  improve  congested  traffic  conditions,  for  an 
attack  on  the  problem  from  a  different  approach,  that  is  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  activities  of  motor  vehicles,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  ameliorating  an  otherwise  impossible  situ- 
ation. Working  on  this  hypothesis  and  using  various  American 
cities  which  present  transportation  problems  of  special  interest, 
the  Albert  Erskine  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Research  of 
Harvard  University  has  conducted  investigations  and  research 
in  the  field  of  traffic  control  and  related  subjects.  According 
to  Miller  McClintock,  director  of  the  Bureau,  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  a  number  of  cities  where  proper  diagnosis  had  led 
to  scientific  regulation,  street  transportation  has  been  improved 
approximately  33  per  cent.  Dr.  McClintock  offers  a  few  con- 
crete illustrations: 

Following  the  application  of  the  traffic  control  plan  designed 
by  the  Erskine  Bureau  for  Los  Angeles,  the  capacity  of  the  down- 
town streets,  which  formerly  had  been  practically  saturated,  was 
found  to  have  been  increased  by  50  per  cent.  This  improvement 
resulted  primarily  from  an  adjustment  of  parking  conditions, 
which  eliminated  double-line  parking,  and  from  the  application  of 
a  strict  method  of  pedestrian  regulation. 

The  application  of  the  new  traffic  control  plan  based  on  an 
engineering  survey  in  San  Francisco,  resulted  in  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  the  facility  of  traffic  flow  on  the  business  streets,  and  a 
progressive  reduction  over  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  accident 
rate  from  twenty-seven  fatalities  per  hundred  thousand  persons  to 
fourteen  fatalities  per  hundred  thousand  persons.  The  improve- 
ments in  San  Francisco  resulted  primarily  from  the.  installation 
of  an  improved  system  of  traffic  signals,  the  wide  use  of  pedestrian 
protective  devices  and  from  the  installation  of  a  system  of  pe- 
destrian regulation. 

The  application  of  a  new  traffic  control  plan  designed  by  the 
Bureau  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Loop  District  of  Chicago — long  known  as  one  of  the 
most  congested  set  of  traffic  arteries  in  the  country — resulted  in 
material  improvements  in  the  safety  factor,  in  a  practical  doubling 
of  the  speed  of  the  vehicular  traffic  and  in  a  33  per  cent  improve- 
ment in  the  scheduled  operations  of  the  street  railway  lines.  Com- 
mercial and  trucking  operations  in  the  district  are  now  conducted 
with  a  third  less  equipment  than  was  required  under  previous 
conditions.  Improvements  in  Chicago  resulted  primarily  from  the 
installation  of  a  system  of  flexible  progressive  traffic  control  sig- 
nals, from  a  prohibition  of  left-hand  turns  at  all  important  inter- 
sections, and  from  the  elimination  of  parking. 

In  Boston,  a  traffic  control  plan  based  on  a  comprehensive  en- 
gineering survey  resulted  in  more  than  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
the  facility  of  traffic  flow  on  the  congested  streets  of  the  central 
business  district  and  in  a  very  material  improvement  in  the  con- 
venience and  safety  of  pedestrian  traffic.  The  betterments  in  Boston 
are  attributable  primarily  to  the  substitution  of  a  very  complex 
system  of  traffic  control  lights  for  the  manual  control  previously 
used  by  police  officers. 

Small  wonder  that  the  bureau  has  a  long  waiting  list  of 
cities  desiring  its  assistance.  To  those  cities  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  Bureau  has  incorporated  the  results 
of  its  studies  in  published  reports  and  monographs. 


Earning  and  Spending  Wages 

T7URTHER  facts  based  on  the  actual  budgets  of  ninet 
-*•  eight  wage-earning  families  are  contributed  to  the  curr 
discussion  of  the  American  standard  of  living  and  the  group 
that  are  able  to  maintain  it  by  the  Heller  Committee  for  Re 
search  in  Social  Economy,  University  of  California  (Cost  of 
Living  Studies  IV,  Spending  Ways  of  a  Semi-Skilled  Group 
University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  Price  $.90).  Th 
group  studied  was  made  up  of  union  streetcar  men  in  Sa 
Francisco  East  Bay  region.  They  differed  from  the  mass 
the  semi-skilled  in  that  they  were  assured  a  full-time,  year 
round  job  and  thus  of  a  steady  wage.  The  study  therefor 
throws  no  light  on  the  problems  of  part-time  work  or  of  sea- 
sonal or  cyclical  unemployment.  The  average  wage-earner  in 
this  fortunate  group  can  count  on  from  $1600  to  $1800  a  year. 
Of  the  98  families,  71  supplemented  the  husband's  wage  from 
other  sources  of  income,  usually  lodgers  or  work  by  the  wife 
outside  the  home.  These  additional  sums  were  usually  small 
(median,  $90  a  year).  Forty  per  cent  of  the  families  had  a 
deficit  in  the  year  of  the  study,  which  was  met  by  drawing  on 
savings  or  by  borrowing.  As  a  group,  the  families  were  ade- 
quately fed,  and  housed  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  incomes  did  not  permit  adequate  savings  for 
emergencies  or  for  old  age.  As  the  report  points  out,  "To  be 
comfortable  [on  this  income]  the  family  must  be  small  and 
healthy  and  the  wife  must  be  a  good  manager.  One  man 
summed  up  the  situation  by  the  comment  that  'if  Mrs.  B.  was 
not  such  a  good  mother,  cook,  seamstress,  doctor,  barber  and 
laundress  we  could  never  make  ends  meet.'.  .  .  At  least  half 
the  families  had  a  story  of  needed  medical  attention  for  which 
they  could  not  raise  the  money." 

Miners  In  Rebellion 

E  West  Virginia  miners,  whose  once  powerful  union  has 
fallen  to  pieces  since  John  L.  Lewis  took  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  with  which  it 
was  affiliated,  are  organizing  again.  This  time  they  are  trying 
to  build  an  "independent,"  the  West  Virginia  Mine  Workers, 
which  the  delegates  to  the  recent  state  convention  declared 
will  never  be  affiliated  with  the  U.M.W.A.  so  long  as  Lewis 
remains  in  power. 

There  will  be  no  new  national  union  as  a  result  of  the  rank- 
and-file  miners  convention  in  St.  Louis  last  month,  the  Federated 
Press  reports.  The  convention  was  called  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  "mysterious  peace"  between  the  outlaw  miners 
union  of  Illinois,  headed  by  Alexander  Howat,  and  the 
U.M.W.A.  which  means,  in  effect,  the  failure  of  a  two-year 
fight  to  break  the  control  of  the  "Lewis  gang."  Delegates  to  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  numbered  less  than  a  hundred,  due,  it  was 
charged,  to  intimidation  by  operators  and  union  officials.  The 
Federated  Press  reports  that  the  convention:  rejected  the  com- 
promise between  the  Illinois  group  and  the  Lewis  officials; 
created  a  permanent  national  policy  committee;  urged  Illinois 
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miners  to  demand  that  the  charters  of  dead  locals  be  cancelled 
since  "they  have  been  used  by  politicians  in  the  past  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  the  miners";  commended  the  action  of  locals  which 
have  protested  the  Walker-Lewis  peace  by  refusing  to  pay  the  per 
capita  tax  to  either  headquarters  till  the  controversy  is  settled. 

Toward  Peace 

\  PPLYING  the  principle  of  preventive  medicine  to  complex 
•**•  industrial  problems,  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  is  organizing  a  series  of  conferences  in  southern  manu- 
facturing centers  "to  aid  in  the  creation  of  an  intelligent,  un- 
derstanding public  on  the  working  conditions  in  the  South;  to 
present  the  facts  on  industrial  arbitration  and  the  trade-union 
agreement  in  maintaining  industrial  peace."  The  first  of  these 
conferences  was  held  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  last  month,  bring- 
ing together  employers,  wage-earners,  social  workers,  educators 
and  representatives  of  various  civic  groups.  Trade  union  officials 
point  out  that  North  Carolina  faces  two  industrial  revolutions 
— the  shift  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  society,  and  an 
accelerated  substitution  of  machines  for  men.  The  Greensboro 
program  included  a  brief  historical  survey  of  progress  toward 
industrial  peace  and  then  turned  to  discussions  of  industrial 
peace  through  employer-employe  relationships,  the  community 
and  industrial  peace,  public  opinion  and  industrial  peace. 

Holes  in  Silk  Heels 

RUNS,  snags  and  yawning  holes  continue  to  show  themselves 
in  employer-employe  relations  in  silk  hosiery.  The  wage 
cut  which  the  workers  voted  themselves  last  summer,  because 
of  the  results  of  the  depression  in  this  over-expanded  industry, 
proved  an  ineffective  way  to  darn  the  holes  (see  The  Survey, 
October  15,  1930,  page  71).  New  reductions  were  instituted 
in  the  non-union  shops  and  union  employers  renewed  their  com- 
plaint that  they  could  not  compete  and  maintain  wage  and  hour 
standards.  They  urged  the  union  to  consent  to  a  further  25 
per  cent  cut.  Meanwhile  non-union  workers  became  discon- 
tented with  short  time  and  wage  cuts,  a  number  of  spontaneous 
strikes  occurred,  and  the  union  was  plunged  into  organizing 
activities,  A  stormy  strike  has  been  going  on  since  the  middle 
of  February.  The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  appointed  a  Citizens 
Committee  to  study  the  situation.  The  committee  is  now  pre- 
paring its  report  which  it  is  hoped  will  set  forth  the  facts  of 
the  controversy  and  indicate  the  problems  faced  by  employers, 
employes  and  the  community  as  the  result  of  chaotic  industrial 
relations  in  this  "luxury  industry." 

Learning  About  Women 

PROVING  that  a  government  bulletin  does  not  have  to  be 
dull  and  unattractive,  a  new  publication  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  with  pen  and  ink  decorations,  clear  type,  well-organized 
material,  brisk  and  readable  chapters  fills  most  satisfactorily  a 
long-felt  want.    It  was  prepared  particularly  for  study  groups, 
women's  clubs,  trade  unions,  employ- 
3?     ers,    civic    organizations,    trying    to 
understand  and  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  women  wage-earner,  and 
so   needing   definite    information   on 
what  the   Women's   Bureau   is   and 
does   (Fact-Finding  with  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau.    Bulletin  No.  84,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Superintend- 
ent   of    Documents,    Washington. 
Price  10  cents).    The  pamphlet  out- 
lines  the   activity   of    the   Women's 
Bureau  as  "work  in  the  interests  of 
all    wage-earning    women     in     this 
country,  through  investigations,  for- 
Courtesy  Women's  Bureau      mulation   of   standards   and   policies 


for  the  employment  of  women,  analysis  of  the  problems  of  the 
working  woman  and  help  in  their  solution."  Typical  chapter 
headings  are:  Distributing  Facts  About  Women  Workers; 
Building  the  Steps  to  Industrial  Health  and  Safety;  Recogniz- 
ing the  Woman  Worker's  Family  Responsibility.  A  complete 
list  of  Women's  Bureau  publications  is  included. 

Besides  fulfilling  its  special  purpose,  the  pamphlet  should 
prove  useful  in  the  married-women-in-industry  controversy 
which  has  raged  with  renewed  vigor  during  the  depression.  In 
California  three  bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature  affecting 
the  employment  of  married  women,  the  most  drastic  of  which 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  appoint  or  employ  any  woman  in 
public  service  unless  she  is  the  head  of  a  family.  Similar  meas- 
ures were  introduced  in  other  states,  including  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire.  At  this  writing,  none  of  them  has  been  passed. 


New  and  Brief 


r  INDUSTRY   SEEKS   A   SOLUTION. 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington. 


Gov- 


A  series  of  radio  addresses,  given  as  nation-wide  broad- 
casts during  January  and  February,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  President's  Emergency  Committee  for  Employ- 
ment. The  ten  industrial  leaders  who  state  the  program 
and  experience  of  their  own  organizations  in  stabilizing 
employment  include  Gerard  Swope,  William  Cooper 
Procter,  Cyrus  McCormick,  Morris  Leeds,  Walter  C. 
Teagle,  Myron  C.  Taylor. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANS  FOR  THE  REGULARIZATION  OF  EM- 
PLOYMENT: A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

A  convenient  listing  of  current  material,  including  books, 
magazine  articles  and  reports. 

EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES.  Department  of  Education  and  Promotion,  Women's 
Section,  Board  of  Missions,  M.  E.  Church,  South.  706  Church 
Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

A  careful  analysis  of  child  labor  legislation  and  school 
attendance  laws  in  seventeen  southern  states,  with  dis- 
cussion of  the  way  in  which  these  regulations  are  enforced. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE,  by  Grace  M.  Burnham.  International  Pam- 
phlets, 799  Broadway,  New  York.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  communist  measure  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  scheme 
of  social  insurance  under  a  capitalist  government. 

HOW  UNEMPLOYMENT  AFFECTS  NEGROES.  National  Urban 
League,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  1133  Broadway,  New 
York.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  picture  of  the  current  depression  and  the  Negro  in- 
dustrial worker  shows  that  he  is  the  first  to  be  laid  off, 
the  last  to  be  re-employed,  and  that  "Negroes  get  more 
relief  but  fewer  jobs  than  others  from  agencies  established 
to  aid  the  unemployed."  Details  of  the  present  situation 
in  more  than  sixty  cities  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
are  given. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS 
IN  CANADA.  Department  of  Labor,  Ottawa. 

Using  1921  census  statistics,  this  report  covers  the  extent 
of  child  labor  in  Canada,  and  the  laws  regulating  the 
employment  of  children.  It  is  particularly  interesting  as 
furnishing  a  comparison  with  the  situation  in  this  country. 

UNIFORM  CHILD  LABOR  ACT.  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  uniform  child  labor  law,  here  presented  in  convenient 
form,  is  widely  discussed  by  social  workers,  teachers  and 
others  particularly  concerned  with  the  child  labor  fence 
line  between  industry  and  education.  Some  of  the  im- 
portant defects  in  the  act,  as  drafted  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  at 
its  Chicago  meeting  last  summer,  were  analyzed  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  in  The  Survey,  October  15,  1930,  page  84. 
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Schools  for  Grown-Ups 

"C^ROM  hooked  rugs  to  Oriental  philosophy,  from  scientific 
•*•  agriculture  to  amateur  art,  the  California  Association  for 
Adult  Education  has  been  a  means  to  fresh  adventure  for  the 
groups  with  which  it  has  worked  since  its  organization  in  1927. 
Its  recently  published  report  (1127  Associated  Realty  Building, 
Los  Angeles)  points  out  that  it  was  formed  "to  promote  and 
strengthen  whatever  was  already  in  the  field,  and  to  undertake 
experiments  which  might  be  of  value  to  existing  groups  if  they 
turned  out  successfully."  In  1929,  the  organization  embarked 
on  a  definite  three-year  program,  the  first  two  years  of  which 
are  covered  in  the  new  report,  after  which  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  sufficient  interest  "aroused  in  adult  education,  and  suffi- 
cient resources  found  among  other  agencies,  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  association  on  the  same  basis  no  longer  neces- 
sary." The  report  gives  in  sixteen  vivid  pages  an  outline  of 
adult  education  possibilities  in  rural  and  urban  communities, 
with  working  details  of  actual  experiments,  including  discussion 
groups,  library  clubs,  round-tables,  lectures,  arts  and  crafts, 
week-end  schools,  summer  schools  and  teacher-training. 

A  study  of  adult  education  in  relation  to  unemployment  is 
being  made  by  the  Civic  Committee  for  Adult  Literacy  (112 
East  96  Street,  New  York).  Surveys  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  in  Denver  indicate  that  while  attendance  at  evening  elemen- 
tary schools  has  been  decreasing  since  1920,  the  numbers  en- 
roled at  all-day  and  evening  adult  schools  have  increased  steadily 
despite  the  decrease  in  immigration.  The  committee  finds  that 
"the  educational  needs  of  adults  are  for  industrial,  vocational, 
elementary  education  as  well  as  for  English  and  citizenship." 

Experimenting  Overseas 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  first  semester's  work  of  the  Pro- 
•**•  gressive  College  for  Women  which  opened  in  Geneva  last 
October  is  included  in  the  current  News  Bulletin  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education  (2  West  45  Street,  New  York). 
The  college  offers  three  years  of  study,  two  corresponding  in 
general  to  the  underclassmen  years  in  American  colleges,  and 
a  third  which  may  be  taken  separately  by  qualified  students. 
The  curriculum  is  directed  by  an  American  faculty  supple- 
mented by  teachers  from  the  University  and  other  educational 
institutions  in  Geneva.  A  modified  tutorial  plan  is  used.  At- 
tendance at  the  Council  and  conferences  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Labor  Office  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  work.  The  course,  instead  of  being  narrowly  depart- 
mentalized, is  divided  into  four  fields  of  study:  social  sciences, 
literature  and  arts,  natural  sciences  and  languages.  Holiday 
trips  to  other  parts  of  Europe  are  planned  and  arrangements 
made  for  college  groups  to  live  with  private  families  and  so 
come  into  close  association  with  the  life  of  the  countries  they 
visit.  Instead  of  putting  its  funds  into  campus  and  buildings 
while  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  college  uses  a  new 
apartment  hotel  for  classrooms  and  dormitory.  The  under- 
taking is  sponsored  by  a  European  and  an  American  committee, 


which  include  in  their  membership  Professors  Pierre  Bovet, 
William  Rappard,  George  Thudicum,  Dr.  Adolphe  Ferriere, 
Dr.  Edouard  Claperade,  Dr.  Paul  Meyhoffer,  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Dr.  Robert  Leigh,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Mary  E.  Woolley. 

Adventures  with  Books 

'T^HE  story  of  a  five-year  campaign  to  make  a  state  "librai 
•*•  conscious"  through  public  education  and  a  series  of  de~ 
onstration  centers,  and  something  of  what  the  undertaking  ha. 
meant  in  social  and  individual  terms,  is  told  in  the  Report  on  the 
Louisiana  Library  Demonstration  (Louisiana  Library  Commis 
sion,  Baton  Rouge,  La.).  The  project  was  largely  financed 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  through  the  League 
of  Library  Commissions,  and  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund.  The  report 
includes  the  dramatic  story  of  how  in  a  rural  community  with 
fewer  than  1500  inhabitants,  more  than  sixty  books  a  day  were 
circulated  during  the  Mississippi  flood,  though  the  librarian  had 
to  remove  the  front  steps  so  that  patrons  could  disembark  from 
their  boats  to  get  reading  matter  for  themselves  and  their 
marooned  neighbors.  Less  dramatic  but  no  less  absorbing  are 
the  accounts  of  the  lady  in  Richland  Parish  who  volunteered  to 
take  a  summer  course  in  librarianship  and  pay  an  assistant 
out  of  her  own  pocket,  to  make  books  available  in  a  cotton 
growing  community  with  some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  of 
the  passage  of  a  model  library  law  in  Louisiana,  of  the  estab 
lishment  of  library  service  for  Negro  children  and  adult 
through  the  cooperation  of  white  and  colored  citizens. 

The  Louisiana  demonstration  began  with  a  fund  of  $50,0 

made  available  to  the  League  of  Library  Commissions  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  after  it  was  brought  out  at  the  half- 
century  anniversary  celebration  of  the  A.  L.  A.  that  half  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  still  without  public  library 
facilities.  It  was  decided  to  concentrate  the  demonstration  in 
one  needy  state  "rather  than  to  drop  a  few  seeds  in  hopeful 
abandon  throughout  the  nation."  Originally  planned  as  a  three- 
year  program,  the  demonstration  was  extended  to  five  year 
because  of  the  flood  and  its  aftermath. 

Visiting  Social  Workers 

/"\FFERING  to  American  social  workers  and  others  a  chance 
^-'  to  become  acquainted  in  a  short  time  with  the  German 
system  of  state-regulated  social  work  and  to  meet  personally 
the  people  who  have  developed  it,  a  two-weeks  course  will  be 
held  in  Berlin  June  15  to  July  I  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Deutsche  Akademie  fur  Soziale  und  Padagogische  Frauenarbeit. 
Methods  and  experiences  with  public  (state  controlled,  financed 
and  directed)  and  private  (privately  controlled  and  directed, 
but  publicly  subsidized)  social  work  work  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Gertrude  Baumer,  Prof.  Siegmund-Schultze,  Dr.  Helene 
Weber,  Dr.  Hilde  Lion,  Prof.  Frieda  Wunderlich,  Dr.  Marie- 
Elisabeth  Luders  and  others.  Visits  to  factories,  schools  and 
welfare  centers  are  planned  as  well  as  informal  meetings  with 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  leading  social  workers  and  students 
in  the  Academy.  The  fee  for  the  course  is  sixty  Marks  (about 
$15).  Registration  should  be  made  at  once  with  the  Academy, 
Barbarossastr.  65,  Berlin  W.  30.  Applicants  are  asked  to  state 
nationality,  previous  education,  acquaintance  with  the  German 
language  and  whether  they  wish  the  Academy  to  arrange  room 
and  board  for  them  during  the  course. 

New  Teachers  for  Old 

"PROGRESSIVE  educators  repeatedly  complain  that  they 
•*•  are  handicapped  in  trying  to  carry  forward  "new"  educa- 
tion with  "old"  teachers.  Nothing  in  the  conventional  train- 
ing courses,  they  point  out,  equips  a  teacher  for  flexible,  exper- 
imental procedures.  This  year  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
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cational  Experiments  in  New  York  City  has  been  offering  two 
courses  to  supplement  professional  teacher-training  with  some 
of  the  viewpoints  and  applications  of  the  "new"  school  move- 
ment, for  which  eighty-four  busy  teachers  in  public  and  private 
schools  have  enroled.  From  this  beginning  there  has  now  been 
organized  a  Cooperative  School  for  Student  Teachers  (69  Bank 
Street,  New  York)  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Ex- 
periments, the  New  School  for  Social  Research  and  eight  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  and  near  New  York  will 
work  together  to  provide  a  two-year  training  course  for  col- 
lege graduates  "to  equip  them  for  classroom  life  with  chil- 
dren." The  program  is  laid  out  in  four  general  divisions: 
seminars  in  the  study  of  environment,  cultural,  social-economic 
and  geographic;  active  work  in  some  one  of  the  arts — music, 
painting,  modelling,  drama  or  language;  observation  and  re- 
cording of  children's  behavior  in  the  classroom,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  discussion  groups  under  specialists;  consideration 
of  school  experience  "as  adapted  to  the  growth  needs  of  differ- 
ent age  levels." 

The  students  will  be  divided  into  two  groups,  alternating 
In-weekly,  one  half  at  headquarters  in  New  York,  the  other 
Jialf  distributed  among  the  schools  for  active  participation  in 
classroom  work.  For  the  first  year,  tuition  of  $350  will  be 
charged.  It  is  hoped  that  second-year  students  will  be  placed 
in  positions  with  small  salaries,  working  under  the  supervision 
of  the  staff.  The  school  will  open  in  September  1931. 

An  English  Laboratory 

TN  an  effort  to  bring  classroom  work  and  everyday  life  closer 
•*•  together  and  at  the  same  time  to  solve  various  technical 
teaching  problems,  Wichita,  Kansas,  is  experimenting  with  an 
eighth-grade  English  course  based  on  current  periodical  mate- 
rial. Some  290  pupils  in  the  upper  half  of  the  eighth  grade 
have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  takes  the 
standardized  English  course,  the  other  the  experimental  course, 
in  which  the  boys  and  girls  read,  according  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, fiction,  articles  or  verse  from  a  group  of  magazines  sup- 
plied by  the  school.  A  list  of  material  read  is  to  be  kept  by 
each  pupil  and  a  specified  number  of  written  reports  are  to  be 
handed  in.  Frank  K.  Reid,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  experiment, 
reports  that  the  objectives  are:  to  establish  in  the  minds  of 
children  the  value  of  magazines;  to  lay  a  foundation  for  in- 
formational reading  in  post-school  life  and  to  develop  recrea- 
tional reading;  to  determine  what  publications  lie  within  the 
range  of  the  junior  highschool  student;  to  determine  what  type 
of  article  is  of  value  to  children  of  this  age. 

Children  on  the  Streets 

*t X7HAT  the  schools  are  doing  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
•  children  injured  or  killed  in  accidents,  particularly  traffic 
accidents  is  indicated  by  a  recent  statement  issued  by  the  Edu- 
cation Division,  National  Safety  Council  (l  Park  Avenue,  New 
York).  According  to  this  report  based  on  replies  to  an  inquiry 
.  sent  in  by  1620  school  superintendents  in  cities  where  safety 
is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the  usual  method  is  to  correlate 
such  instruction  with  required  school  subjects,  usually  civics. 
Responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  safety  teaching  is  in  most 
(if  these  school  systems  delegated  to  the  supervisor  of  health 
i.nd  physical  education.  Thirty-six  cities,  however,  report  a 
"safety  supervisor."  Junior  safety  councils  are  functioning  in 
163  cities,  schoolboy  patrols  in  473,  and  121  cities  in  this  group 
have  other  clubs  which  do  safety  work.  The  National  Safety 
Council  comments: 

While  this  survey  .  .  .  does  not  by  any  means  give  a  complete 
picture  of  school  safety  activities  throughout  the  country,  it  serves 
to  indicate  the  widespread  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the 
subject.  And  the  fact  that  child  accidents  are  actually  decreasing 
as  a  result  of  this  educational  effort  should  give  encouragement  to 
further  activity. 


To  Have  and  To  Hold 

By   ARTHUR  DUNHAM 

"VX7"HAT  on  earth  do  you  do  with  all  the  papers  and  printed 
matter  that  accumulate  after  you've  been  in  social  work 
for  fifteen  years?  I  mean  personal  material  at  home.  I've  held 
four  different  jobs  besides  being  in  on  two  surveys.  I  have  some 
relics  from  each  in  the  form  of  reports,  outlines,  schedules  and 
so  on.  I  started  about  a  year  ago  to  clip  my  magazines,  but 
already  I  have  half  a  desk  drawer  full  of  the  blooming  clip- 
pings. And  then  you  know  all  the  other  things  that  stack  up — 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  conference  papers,  notes,  memoranda.  Things 
that  you  really  want  to  keep.  But  what's  the  use  of  keeping 
them  if  you  can't  find  them  when  you  want  them?" 

The  speaker  was  facing  a  problem  that  confronts  every  one 
who  stays  in  social  work  for  any  length  of  time.  The  question 
is:  How  can  you  classify  and  arrange  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  printed  and  typed  material  so  that  you  can  find  any  given 
piece  of  material  quickly,  when  you  need  it? 

The  answer  is:  Start  a  simple  subject  file  at  home. 

"A  file  at  home?  Isn't  it  bad  enough  to  have  those  things  at 
the  office?" 

A  generation  ago  one's  reaction  would  have  been  much  the 
same  to  the  idea  of  a  typewriter  in  the  home.  Yet  in  how  many 
homes  today  is  the  typewriter  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
piece  of  equipment?  After  all,  if  a  file  will  do  what  you  want 
done,  why  object  to  it  because  it  is  a  file  and  because  it  has 
proved  valuable  in  offices? 

"But  filing  is  such  a  terrible  bore!"  Well,  speaking  per- 
sonally, I  do  not  regard  filing  as  a  thrilling  pastime.  But  if 
I  know  anything  about  comparative  ratings  in  the  field  of 
boredom,  I  should  regard  a  small  amount  of  filing  as  con- 
siderably less  of  a  bore  than  hunting  frantically  through  a  desk, 
a  trunk  and  seven  boxes  of  junk  to  find  a  badly  needed  pamphlet 
or  a  copy  of  that  last  year's  paper  prepared  for  the  state  con- 
ference. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  about  this  plan  for  the  use  of 
a  subject  file  by  an  individual.  It  has  been  successfully  demon- 
strated by  individuals  in  many  vocations.  In  my  own  experience 
I  have  found  that  such  a  file,  built  up  gradually  since  my  college 
days,  has  become  an  invaluable  reservoir  of  material  for  refer- 
ence and  for  many  professional  purposes,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  talks,  discussions,  teaching  outlines,  reports  and  material 
for  publication. 

What  is  a  subject  file,  what  does  it  involve  in  the  way  of 
equipment,  and  how  much  trouble  does  it  take  to  keep  it  running? 

A  subject  file  is  an  alphabetical  series  of  vertically  filed 
folders,  with  each  folder  representing  a  separate  subject  or 
division  of  a  subject.  The  equipment  needed  for  a  small  subject 
file  is  as  follows: 

Folders.  You  can  purchase  a  box  of  100  folders  or  any 
smaller  quantity.  There  are  many  varieties  of  folders:  what 
you  want  is  manila,  letter-size  (9^  x  Iij4  inches),  medium 
weight,  "straight  edge,"  "scored"  folders.  The  stationer  or  the 
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file  clerk  at  your  office  will  show  you  how  to  use  the  scored 
folder  so  as  to  obtain  a  flat  base  for  filing  when  the  folder 
fills  up. 

Guides.  You  should  have  an  average  of  at  least  one  guide 
to  every  10  folders.  If  you  have  less  than  250  folders,  purchase 
a  set  of  26  A-Z  letter-size  pressboard  guides,  "staggered"  in 
five  positions,  and  with  the  letters  printed  on  the  tabs  of  the 
guides.  You  can  secure  additional  "insert  guides"  on  which  to 
type  or  print  the  titles  of  special  subjects  if  you  desire. 

A  filing  cabinet.  You  can  buy  a  single  file  drawer,  a  four- 
drawer  section  or  other  special  combinations  of  drawers.  Steel 
files  are  generally  preferable  to  wood  and  in  a  "wood  finish" 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  walnut  or  mahogany  they  are 
likely  to  harmonize  with  home  furnishings.  If  you  need  only 
one  drawer  and  wish  to  secure  it  as  cheaply  as  possible,  purchase 
a  heavy  cardboard  box  or  letter-size  "transfer  case"  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  In  deciding  on  the  number  of  drawers  that 
will  be  needed,  you  can  estimate  that  the  ordinary  file  drawer 
will  hold  75  to  100  moderately  well  filled  folders. 

Whatever  type  of  file  drawer  or  box  is  used,  it  should  be 
equipped  with  a  compressor  or  "follower  block"  to  keep  the 
folders  upright  even  though  the  drawer  is  only  partially  filled. 
In  buying  a  filing  cabinet  be  sure  that  the  drawers  slide  at 
a  touch,  easily  and  smoothly,  even  when  the  drawer  is  full.  No 
other  kind  of  file  drawer  is  worth  having  for  a  current  file. 

Each  folder  should  contain  all  the  material  on  a  designated 
subject:  for  example,  pamphlets  (except  those  so  thick  that 
they  belong  on  the  book  shelves),  clippings,  reports,  typed 
manuscripts,  notes,  memoranda.  The  subject  of  the  folder 
may  be  printed  on  the  tab  of  the  folder  in  ink  or  pencil,  be- 
ginning at  the  left  edge. 

When  you  have  too  much  material  on  one  subject  for  one 
ordinary  folder  there  are  two  things  that  can  be  done :  purchase 
a  larger  and  heavier  "expansion  folder"  for  this  subject;  or 
subdivide  the  subject  and  use  two  or  more  ordinary  folders. 
For  example,  one  might  start  with  a  single  folder  on  Family 
Welfare  and  eventually  have  a  series  wfth  some  such  sub- 
divisions as  the  following:  Family  Welfare;  Family  Welfare — 
Bibliography;  Family  Welfare — Case  Work  Processes;  Family 
Welfare — Desertion;  Family  Welfare — Marriage  Laws  and 
Administration;  Family  Welfare — Nutrition;  Family  Welfare 
—Records.  The  Social  Work  Year  Book  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  affords  a  suggestive  outline  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  field  of  social  work. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  subject  file  is  its  flexibility. 
Not  only  can  you  put  all  sorts  of  material  into  a  folder,  you 
can  also  put  all  sorts  of  subjects  into  the  file.  For  example,  you 
may  want  to  have  folders  for  various  personal  topics  in  which 
you  are  interested — Art,  Automobile,  Books,  Building  and 
Loan,  Camping,  Drama,  Finance,  Insurance,  Receipts,  Travel, 
University  Alumni  Association,  Vacation,  and  so  on. 

There  are  five  steps  in  the  process  of  filing: 

1.  Bring  together  all  the  material  to  be  filed.   The  simplest 
arrangement  is  to  have  a  desk  drawer,  desk  tray  or  some  other 
designated  place  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  material  to 
be  filed.   This  material  ought  to  be  filed  once  a  week  in  order 
to  avoid  its  piling  up. 

2.  Mark  each  piece  of  material  with  the  subject  by  which  it 
is  to  be  filed.  This  may  be  done  sometimes  by  underlining  a  key 
word  in  the  title:  for  example,  Publicity  Methods  Reading  List. 
More  often  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  the  subject  in  ink  or 
pencil  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  pamphlet,  clipping 
or  paper.    Don't  be  deluded  into  "saving  time"  by  filing  ma- 
terial without  "coding"  it,  as  this  process  is  called.   Make  your 
decision  and  mark  the  piece  of  material  the  first  time  you  file  it; 
thereafter,  you  will  never  have  to  think  of  where  that  piece 
of  material  belongs  no  matter  how  many  times  you  may  use 
and  re-file  it.  The  success  of  your  filing  system  depends  largely 
upon  your  "coding." 


3.  Sort  your   material  into   twenty-six  piles,   one   for  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet.    If  you  have  a  great  deal  of  material  or 
if  table  space  is  limited,  you  will  find  that  an  Every  Day  File, 
A-Z,  Style  3,  will  make  an  excellent  "sorter." 

4.  Take  each  letter  in  turn  and  arrange  the  material  under 
that  letter  in  strict  or  "dictionary"  alphabetical  order. 

5.  File  the  material  in  the  proper  folders. 
And  there  you  are! 

If  the  average  social  worker  would  follow  this  procedure  he 
would  probably  find  that  his  filing  would  require  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  a  week.  The  modest  investment  in 
equipment  and  the  time  that  one  spends  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  the  "sense  of  security"  and  the  delightful  feeling  of  superi- 
ority when  one  opens  his  file,  reaches  into  a  folder  and  finds 
what  he  wants  the  very  first  time. 

Turnover 

LOW  staff  turnover  in  a  social  agency  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  careful  employment,  thoroughgoing  supervision, 
effective  personnel  relations  and  reasonably  adequate  salaries, 
according  to  a  discussion  of  the  Executives'  Club  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Leonard  W.  DeGast, 
pointed  out  that  the  Y.M.C.A.,  of  which  he  is  general  secre- 
tary, has  a  low  turnover  on  its  non-secretarial  help  but  a  large 
turnover  on  its  junior  secretaries — but  that  is  what  the  Y. 
wants,  for  these  juniors  are  in  training  for  larger  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  in  other  cities.  Among  the  factors  in 
keeping  labor  turnover  down  he  mentioned  an  adequate  wage 
scale,  opportunities  for  growth  and  promotion,  satisfactory 
working  conditions,  congenial  staff  associates,  cooperative  spirit 
in  the  staff,  elimination  of  friction  and  petty  jealousies,  staff 
training  groups,  opportunity  to  go  to  summer  schools  and  con- 
ferences, participation  in  the  employed  officers'  insurance  and 
retirement  fund.  Speaking  as  general  secretary  of  the  Y.W. 
C.A.,  Hettie  P.  Anderson  mentioned  respect  for  the  person- 
ality of  each  one  on  the  staff,  and  division  of  work  so  that 
«ach  one  has  a  creative  job;  and  a  fair  salary  schedule. 

Linn  C.  Drake  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Boy  Scouts, 
held  that  a  social  agency  must  provide  in  some  way  that  em- 
ployes have  a  measure  of  satisfaction  in  their  work,  such  as 
agreeable  working  conditions,  personalities  that  do  not  clash, 
personal  responsibility,  satisfactory  income,  a  chance  for  ad- 
vancement, a  clearly  defined  arrangement  as  to  vacations,  sick' 
leave  and  the  like,  and  training  for  higher  efficiency. 

Gertrude  H.  Bowling  reported  that  the  Instructive  Visiting 
Nurses  Society  makes  a  careful  examination  of  all  applicants 
for  positions  from  all  possible  sources.  A  new  worker  is  put 
on  probation  for  three  months  with  the  expectation  that  if  she 
makes  good  and  is  given  a  permanent  assignment  she  will  com- 
plete a  year  of  service.  Throughout  there  is  careful  super- 
vision and  observation  with  efficiency  reports. 

Walter  S.  Ufford,  the  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  said  his  clerical  problem  is  more  simple  than  with 
professional  workers.  He  has  one  stenographer  to  every  two 
workers,  largely  graduates  of  business  highschools,  paid  as  low 
as  $50  during  the  period  of  learning  with  a  maximum  of  $85 
a  month.  Few  of  them  stay  more  than  two  years,  but  he 
doubted  if  they  could  save  much  money  by  employing  experienced 
stenographers  at  commercial  rates.  As  to  case  workers,  the 
demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  A.C.  cannot  compete  in 
salary  with  the  government  and  with  specialized  agencies, 
both  of  which  take  many  of  its  apprentices,  though  they  have  a 
verbal  understanding  that  workers  will  stay  for  at  least  two 
years.  Many  of  them  come  in  to  lay  a  general  foundation  be- 
fore specialization.  The  great  problem  now  is  overwork  and 
discouragement  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Mr.  Ufford  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Executives'  Club 
and  Elwood  Street  secretary. 
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A  Plan  for  America 

BUSINESS  ADRIFT,  by   Wallace  Brett  Donham.     McGraw-Hill.     165   pp. 
Price   $2.50  postpaid   of    The  Survey. 

THE  author  of  this  book  is  dean  of  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business.  He  is  an  academic  theorist.  If  you  believe  this 
a  criticism,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  words  of  Professor  Harold 
J.  Laski,  who  recently  said  in  a  lecture,  "I  am  an  academic 
theorist,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  frequently  notice  that  when 
practical  business  men  come  in  and  raise  Cain,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  scene  of  our  actions,  the  first  step  they  take  is  to  im- 
plore the  academic  theorists  to  come  in — and  clean  up  the 
mess."  Dean  Donham  is  attempting  to  do  just  that.  "We 
must  have,"  says  he,  "a  philosophy,  a  plan  and  a  method  of 
thinking  about  the  future."  His  plan  is  specific.  Its  rough  out- 
lines include  the  concentration  of  our  industrial  efforts  upon 
broadening  our  home  markets,  protecting  ourselves  by  reasonable 
tariffs,  and  giving  up  altogether  the  illusion  that  prosperity  at 
home  comes  through  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade.  If 
home  markets  are  the  key  to  our  success,  "the  critical  point  to 
be  emphasized  in  any  such  plan  must  be  stability."  Stability 
includes  economic  security  and  the  leisure  requisite  to  enjoy 
more  fully  the  fruits  of  our  civilization.  At  this  point,  the 
author  refers  to  the  value  of  routine  as  a  basis  for  progress 
and  pays  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  A.  N.  Whitehead 
for  contributing  an  introduction  to  this  book  in  which  is  dis- 
cussed with  amazing  clarity  the  philosophic  relationships  be- 
tween change  and  routine  and  the  dangers  of  excessive  change 
to  the  well  ordered  progress  of  any  civilization. 

How  can  we  secure  economic  security?  Dean  Donhams's 
way  is  by  development  of  home  markets,  better  employment 
statistics  and,  in  time  of  business  recessions,  the  construction 
of  public  works  to  keep  the  surplus  of  labor  busy,  even  if  at 
reduced  wages.  It  must  either  be,  says  Mr.  Donham,  public 
works  construction  or  unemployment  insurance.  "And  insurance 
is  wholly  bad  .  .  .  wholly  inept.  .  .  .  We  must  not  pay  men  to 
loaf."  This  curious,  emotional  antagonism  to  properly  planned 
insurance  is,  I  think,  a  serious  flaw  in  Mr.  Donham's  argu- 
ment. When  we  buy  life  insurance  we  are  not  encouraging 
ourselves  to  die.  When  we  insure  against  accidents  we  do  not 
rush  out  and  crush  our  skulls.  Is  there  any  intelligent  man 
alive  who  really  believes  that  a  workman  is  going  to  prefer 
to  support  his  family  on  50  per  cent  of  his  wages  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year  rather  than  to 
actively  search  for  a  full-time  job  elsewhere?  And  yet  that  is 
the  most  which  most  American  unemployment  insurance  plans 
propose. 

Is  it  not  also  a  mistake  to  suggest  just  two  alternatives — to 
say,  for  instance,  it  must  be  either  public  works  construction 
or  unemployment  insurance?  Why  can't  we  have  both?  Why 
can't  we  apply  every  known,  effective  cure  to  this  ravaging  dis- 
ease of  unemployment?  Even  then  the  chances  are  we  shall 
not  have  completely  eliminated  it.  Much  more  than  a  somewhat 
cumbersome  attack  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  even  reasonable  economic  security. 

These  are  criticisms  of  the  definite  plan.    They  are  details. 


They  affect  in  only  a  minor  degree  the  essential  value  of  this 
philosophical  voyage  into  the  unknown.  Here  is  one  of  the  first 
inclusive  attempts  to  chart  rationally  our  industrial  course. 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  brilliant  and  humane  endeavor.  We 
need,  desperately,  philosophers  to  grapple  with  business  funda- 
mentals and  business  men  to  become,  it  they  can,  philosophers. 
New  York  City  ERNEST  G.  DRAPER 

Lo  the  Poor  Lowbrow 

LIFE    AMONG    THE    LOWBROWS,    by    Eleanor    Rowland    Wembridge. 
Houghton  Mifflin.    108  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

JV/TRS.  WEMBRIDGE  is  no  stranger  to  readers  of  The 
Survey.  Many  of  the  sketches,  or  case  stories  if  you  will, 
which  make  up  her  latest  book  have  appeared  in  these  pages — 
indeed  this  publication  claims,  as  one  of  the  stars  in  its  crown, 
her  first  introduction  to  the  general  reading  public.  In  Life 
Among  the  Lowbrows,  as  in  her  earlier  Other  Peoples' 
Daughters,  Mrs.  Wembridge  plucks  cases  out  of  dull  court 
records  and  with  keen  insight  and  deft  phrase  turns  them  into 
living  people,  weak,  absurd,  often  likable,  "born  to  stagger 
helplessly  under  a  social  load  too  heavy  for  them."  She  gives 
us  Chuck  and  Flora,  dim-witted  denizens  of  Moronia,  amiably 
reproducing  themselves;  Helva  and  Rex,  restless  dwellers  in 
Neurotica,  seeking  escape  from  reality;  Sophy,  Pauline  and 
George,  erratic  and  uncertain,  "the  doers  of  violence  of  the 
next  ten  and  twenty  years."  In  a  colorful  procession  moving 
across  the  shadowy  background  of  the  courtroom,  she  shows  us 
Negroes  with  their  simplicity,  their  dignity  and  their  funda- 
mental sex  equality;  foreign-born  folk  with  their  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  voluble  complicated  family  rows ;  the  unmoral,  with 
their  scorn  of  any  irregularity  which  varies  from  their  own. 

All  Mrs.  Wembridge's  characters  are  flesh  and  blood,  revealed 
to  us  through  their  conflicts  and  through  her  own  penetration 
of  their  unreason.  She  gives  us  no  case  work — there  is  little 
of  the  methodology  by  which  she  strove  to  direct  the  muddled 
Jennys  and  Susies  into  some  sort  of  conformity  with  the  pat- 
tern of  normalcy.  Indeed  for  rules  of  conduct  for  the  Jennys 
and  the  Susies  and  their  dancing  partners  of  Moronia  she  sees 
little  hope  either  in  the  philosophers  or  the  psychologists.  "Shall 
we  appeal  to  their  reason?  We  should  be  glad  to,  but  where  is 
it?  What  Jenny  and  her  boy  friends  need  is  not  a  philosopher 
in  a  toga  but  a  substantial  moral  guide  equipped  with  starched 
petticoats  and  a  big  stick.  In  short  Jenny  needs  Victoria." 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

From  a  Prison  Wall 

THE  CRIME  OF  PUNISHMENT,  by  Margaret  Wilson.    Harcourt,  Brace. 
332  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TT  is  both  refreshing  and  helpful  to  find  a  book  whose  author 
-*•  knows  what  she  is  talking  about  and  knows  how  to  express 
herself.  Margaret  Wilson  was  a  medical  missionary  in  India 
for  twelve  years  before  she  wrote  her  book  on  India.  She 
lived  on  the  wall  of  an  English  prison  and  was  the  wife  of  an 
English  prison  commissioner  before  writing  this  book  on  punish- 
ment. The  larger  part  of  it  deals  with  the  history  of  punish- 
ment through  many  centuries.  This  history  shows  the  savage 
methods  of  punishment  gradually  eliminated  one  after  the  other. 
One  of  the  author's  conclusions  is  that  the  system  of  imprison- 
ment once  prevailing  in  England  and  still  largely  used  in 
America,  is  gradually  being  abandoned  in  England  with  the  re- 
sult that  she  is  becoming  the  most  law-abiding  nation  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  most  progressive  ideas  which  the  author 
presents  are  being  worked  out  in  our  own  American  prisons, 
although  we  are  as  yet  handicapped  by  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
tremely long  sentences. 

To  Margaret  Wilson  the  more  depraved  a  criminal  may  be 
the  more  he  deserves  not  our  vengeance,  but  our  pity.  Yet  she 
is  practical  enough  to  realize  that  until  all  the  possible  devices 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  are  perfected  and  perhaps  until  the 
laws  are  changed,  punishment  for  prisoners  will  go  on.  Mean- 
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Walden 

School 


NURSERY    THROUGH     HIGH    SCHOOL 

Boys  and  Girlt 

In  this  modern   school  children  create  for  themselves 
a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop  knowledge  and 
initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 
Writt  for  Booklet 

34  West  68th  Street  New  York 


Seventy 
Birth  Control  Clinics 

STANDARD  HANDBOOK  *  DIRECTORY 

Survey  by  Nat.  Com.  on  Maternal  Health:  of  medical  personnel;  71,845 
patients;  fee  if  any;  results;  how  to  find  doctors,  plan  clinics;  laws. 
Order  from  Williams  &  Wllkini,  Baltimore,  $4.  For  cheap  ed.  in  paper, 
send  $1.00  to  the  author  Caroline  H.  Hoi. In. on,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers  — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask   for  Booklet   S — it  will   be   sent   postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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for  both 


For  Social  Workers 

Nurses  and  All  Who  Are  Interested  in 
Community  Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination  offer  is  now  possible 

THE  SURVE  Y—  twice-a-month 
(Graphic  and  Midmonthly). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion on  social  welfare  and  progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 

monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.     I  enclose  $5.50   (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  bill). 

Name    

Address    5-15-S1 


while  we  ought  to  take  all  the  old  theories  of  punishment  oir 
of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  vagueness  into  definiteness.  Tt 
her  the  exalting  of  the  normalness  of  life  is  going  to  make  ar 
offense  against  it  more  vividly  realized,  more  altogether  tragic 
She  believes  that  the  only  hope  of  any  prison  becoming  a  pre- 
ventive of  crime  instead  of  a  cause  of  crime,  is  that  it  mighi 
afford  men  who  greatly  need  it  an  opportunity  to  get  into  con- 
tact with  personalities  who  could  change  their  minds  for  thetr 
and  could  make  them  see  the  folly  and  shame  of  their  anti- 
social behavior.  For  us  in  America  this  is  a  real  word  of  hopi 
and  encouragement,  for  when  such  men  as  Dr.  Thayer  of  New 
York,  Commissioner  Ellis  of  New  Jersey  and  Sanford  Bate: 
of  the  federal  service,  such  women  as  the  superintendents  o 
the  federal  and  state  reformatories  for  women  are  willing  tc 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  prisoners,  we  can  see  tha' 
a  better  day  has  dawned.  CAROLINE  BAYARD  WITTPENI; 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Felonies 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  VIRGINIA,  by  Hugh  N.  Fuller,  in  association 
with  Dobie  Ribble,  Matey.  Century.  195  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  a) 
The  Survey. 

\  RE  felony  cases  increasing  or  is  the  so-called  crime  wavi 
•**•  due  to  prohibition?  What  is  actually  happening  to  th( 
criminal  cases  which  absorb  the  time — and  the  money — of  crim- 
inal courts  of  record?  Is  it  true  that  severity  of  punishment 
is  decreasing?  Are  more  pleas  of  guilty  being  entered?  How 
do  urban  and  rural  areas  differ  in  criminal  matters?  This 
study  of  15,000  felony  cases  arising  in  Virginia  in  1917,  1922 
1927,  1928  throws  some  interesting  light  on  such  questions  a; 
these  for  the  criminologist.  Perhaps  the  mere  interested  lay- 
man or  ordinary  social  worker  would  be  in  some  danger  o: 
losing  his  way  in  the  morass  of  figures  and  charts.  As  the  stud} 
was  based  directly  on  meager  and  "atrocious"  court  records,  in- 
formation regarding  the  defendants  as  human  beings  is  lacking 
Recognizing  the  deficiencies  of  the  statistical  method  of  studying 
the  operation  of  criminal  courts,  judges  and  prosecuting  attor- 
neys of  the  state  were  queried  on  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  in  Virginia.  The  widely  differing  opinions  of  I2C 
public  officials  on  the  problems  presented  and  the  changes  neede( 
are  extremely  interesting.  Unquestionably  this  survey  was  abl} 
directed  and  reported  and  will  become  an  indispensable  sourci 
book  along  with  similar  studies  available  for  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  The  value  of  th< 
present  survey  would  have  been  increased  by  tabulating  Negrc 
and  white  defendants  separately  if  possible,  as  Negroes  fonr 
29.9  of  the  Virginia  population  and  formed  29.3  in  the  samplf 
studied.  JUNE  PURCELL  Gum 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Up  from  Pingree 

DETROIT  RULES  ITSELF,  by  William  P.  Lovett.  Corham  Press.  235  ft- 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TV  /TR.  LOVETT  has  given  us  the  story  of  the  way  in  which 
-L  ••*•  one  of  our  largest  cities  threw  off  its  bondage  to  par- 
tisan government  and  became  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  it) 
America.  At  the  same  time  he  has  traced  the  history  of  the 
Detroit  Citizens'  League,  of  which  for  twelve  years  he  has 
been  executive  secretary.  The  source  of  the  inspiration  for  this 
development  is  found  in  Hazen  S.  Pingree.  Drafted  as  a  can- 
didate for  mayor  forty  years  ago,  he  fought  the  battles  of  the 
people  in  that  office  for  three  terms  and  for  two  terms  as  gov- 
ernor. But  Pingree  was  only  the  Moses  of  Detroit.  It  re- 
mained for  Henry  M.  Leland  to  play  the  part  of  Joshua  by 
organizing  the  Citizens'  League  in  1912  and  leading  the  series 
of  fights  by  which  the  people  of  the  "Motor  City"  were  en- 
abled to  occupy  the  promised  land.  Nor  should  one  fail  to  men- 
tion the  indefatigable  chief-of-staff,  Pliny  W.  Marsh,  executive 
secretary  of  the  League  during  its  first  eight  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  men,  the  League  achieved  its 
first  great  victory  in  1915  with  the  enactment  of  a  statute  by 
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the  legislature  which  permitted  the  city  to  control  its  own  elec- 
tion administration.  It  supported  prohibition  and  saw  the  open 
saloon  eliminated.  It  secured  a  new  city  charter  which  set  up 
a  strong  mayor  with  highly  centralized  authority,  a  small  coun- 
cil elected  at  large,  and  nonpartisan  elections.  This  was  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  city  achieved  an  enviable  position 
among  the  well  governed  cities  of  the  nation,  with  the  contin- 
uous assistance  and  encouragement  of  the  League. 

Detroit  Rules  Itself  is  a  story  of  reform.     It  is  also  a  re- 
former's story.     In  common  with  others  of  its  type,  it  paints 
successes  of  reform  in  rosy  hues,  omitting  the  somber  colors, 

at  times  it  appears  astonishingly  naive.     But  it  is  an  addi- 

to  the  literature  of  municipal  government,  especially  since 

eds  light  on  "Detroit  the  Dynamic." 

W.  ROLLAND  MADDOX 

ersity  of  Michigan 

Where  Speech  Is  Free 

A  FREE  PULPIT  IN  ACTION,  Edited  by  Clarence  R.  Skinner.   Mecmillan. 
328  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T)REACHERS  are  not  free  men.  They  are  limited  and 
*•  curbed  by  all  sorts  of  things — by  the  prejudices  of  their  in- 
fluential constituents,  by  their  denominational  interests,  by  local 
conditions.  Not  many  preachers  are  really  free  to  say  what 
they  think,  without  fear  of  losing  their  salaries.  And  of  course, 
not  many  pulpits  are  free.  They  have  all  the  curbs  and  lim- 
itations of  the  preacher,  and  in  addition  they  are  limited  by  the 
preacher's  training,  convictions  and  prejudices.  It  is  therefore 
a  delight  and  a  privilege  to  learn  of  a  truly  free  pulpit,  where 
one  preacher  after  another  may  come  and  speak  his  heart,  or 
where  two  may  come  and  uphold  opposite  ends  of  the  same 
matter,  and  where  the  people  are  free  to  criticize  and  ask  ques- 
tions. This  volume  is  a  collection  of  addresses  delivered  in  the 
Community  Church  of  Boston.  The  speakers  include  Norman 
Thomas,  Socialist  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1928;  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  humanist;  Krishnamurti,  Indian  mystic;  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  leader  of  the  birth-control  movement;  Francis  J. 
McConnell,  Methodist  bishop  and  head  of  the  Federal  Council ; 
Harry  Levi,  Jewish  rabbi;  Charles  C.  Morrison,  editor  of  The 
Christian  Century;  and  other  notables.  The  addresses  cover 
the  fields  of  interest  expected  of  the  speakers,  and  are  of  a 
uniform  high  quality.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  discussion 
follows  each  address.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Simple  and  Sound 


MUNITY  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE:  A  Stwly  Course  for  the  Adult 
Department  of  the  M.J.A.  Prepared  by  Lyrnan  Luther  Daines  and  Arthur 
Barton  Beeley.  Published  by  the  General  Boards  of  the  Y.M.  and  Y.L. 

.I.A.,   Salt  Lake  City,   Utah.     250  pp.     Price  $.50  a  copy   or  $4.50  a 

ten  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"*HIS  25O-page  syllabus  presents  in  concentrated  form  and 
from  trustworthy  sources  the  essentials  of  personal  and 
community  health  with  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  directness  not 
found  as  conveniently  in  any  other  publication  intended  for  men 
and  women  of  American  communities.  The  authors  have  com- 
bined the  presentation  of  medical  and  social  information  from 
the  best  authorities  used  for  university  teaching  and  profes- 
sional practice  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country.  The 
General  Boards  of  Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  upon  so  courageous  and  effective  an  edu- 
cational pamphlet.  If  one  adult  in  each  home  in  the  United 
States  really  understood  and  acted  upon  the  precious  knowl- 
edge of  health  here  presented  a  revolution  in  personal  and  com- 
munal conduct  would  occur  without  the  penalties  of  arms  or 
propaganda.  There  is  one  omission  that  might  well  be  remedied 
in  another  edition,  namely  the  lack  of  any  consideration  of  the 
effect  upon  health  of  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs,  including 
alcohol  and  the  narcotics  of  the  morphine  and  cocaine  series. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
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are  included  in  the  Merriam 
Webster,  such  as  aerograph, 
broadtail,  credit  union,  Ba- 
haism,  patrogenesis,  etc. 
New  names  and  places  are 
listed  such  as  Gather,  Sand- 
burg, Stalin,  Latvia,  etc. 
Constantly  improved  and  kept  up  to  date. 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Get  The  Best 
The  "Supreme  Authority" 

in  courts,  colleges,  schools,  and  among  government  offi- 
cials both  Federal  and  State. 

452,000   entries   including   408,000  vocabulary  terms, 
32,000   geograpical   subjects,    12,000   biographical  en- 
tries.   Over  6,000  illustrations,  and  100  valuable  tables. 
Send  for  Free,  new,  richly  illustrated  pamphlet 
containing  sample  pages  of  the  New  International. 

6.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind 
Children,  Inc. 

The  only  non-sectarian  Home  open  to  blind  children  from 
infancy,  for  special  care,  training  and  education  with  the 
advantage  of  sight-conservation  classes  and  special  classes 
for  the  blind  in  nearby  public  schools. 

Musical  training  a   specialty. 

Under  management  of  a  registered  nurse  and  dietitian. 

Visitors  welcome. 

(Supported  by  small  endowment  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions.) 

For  particulars,  rates,  etc.  apply  to  the  Home. 
1255 — 84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Thlip  of  the  Tongue 


,  the  new  monthly  pub- 
V>«  lication  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Correction,  takes  itself  not 
too  seriously.  Along  with  comment  on 
prison  policy,  status  of  legislation  and  news 
of  the  prisons  it  immortalizes  the  boner 
pulled  by  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  who, 
reading  a  list  of  nominations  sent  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  for  confirmation, 
droned  out,  "Dr.  Walter  N.  Thayer,  Jr., 
for  Commissioner  of  Corruption."  The 
delighted  snickers  of  the  listening  senators 
brought  a  quick  correction  of  a  title  that 
almost  became  official. 

Healthy  Hegira 

IN  mid  -  April  the  National  Health 
Council  folded  its  typewriter  covers  or 
whatever  it  is  that  business  offices  fold 
when  they  move,  and  scuttled  bag  and  bag- 
gage from  one  side  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  to  the  other.  This  means  that  most 
of  the  socially-minded  mail  that  has  been 
going  to  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  henceforward  will  find  its  terminum 
at  450  Seventh  Avenue  ditto.  The  hegira 
included  the  American  Child  Health  As- 
sociation, American  Heart  Association, 
American  Journal  of  Nursing,  American 
Nurses  Association,  American  Public  Health 
Association,  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation; the  Committee  on  Grading  of 
Nursing  Schools;  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  National  Health 
Circle  for  Colored  People  ;  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education;  National  Probation 
Association;  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing;  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  New 
York  State  Nurses'  Association.  Before 
long  the  National  Social  Work  Council  is 
to  join  them.  The  telephone  number  of  all 
of  these  remains  Pennsylvania  6-1400,  one 
of  the  healthiest  numbers  we  can  imagine. 

FRANKLY  without  any  real  inner  urge  to 
get  together,  yet  constantly  pressed  by  ex- 
ternal forces  and  by  the  trend  of  the  times, 
four  national  Jewish  anti-tuberculosis  in- 
stitutions have  reconciled  their  differences 
and  consolidated  their  front  into  a  single 
organization.  The  four  institutions  con- 
stituting the  new  Council  of  National 
Jewish  Agencies  are  the  Ex-Patients  Tu- 
bercular Home,  the  Jewish  Consumptives 
Relief  Society,  the  National  Home  for  Jew- 
ish Children  and  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital, all  located  in  Denver.  For  years 
they  have  been  in  active  competition  to  the 
confusion  of  the  contributing  public  and  the 
embarrassment  of  those  progressive  forces 
in  Jewish  social  work  that  have  aimed 
steadily  for  unity  of  purpose  and  coor- 
dination of  effort.  The  reorganization  was 
stimulated  by  the  National  Appeals  In- 


formation Service  and  steered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Jewish  Social  Research.  The  new 
Council  is  so  constituted  that  it  may  draw 
into  its  membership  other  institutions  and 
agencies  that  claim  national  support. 

THE  ESSEX  County  Penitentiary  at  Cald- 
well,  N.  J.,  has  been  active  and  ingenious 
in  opening  up  new  occupations  for  its  in- 
mates. But  if  it  doesn't  look  out  the  S.  P. 
C.  A.  will  get  after  it.  In  its  annual  report 
it  says:  "Pigeons  which  have  been  fed  for 
years  on  the  grounds  without  profit  to  the 
institution  were  housed  and  with  breeding 
of  chinchilla  rabbits  have  added  to  the 
labor  needs." 

Nor  REORGANIZATION  but  new  inter-or- 
ganization is  steadily  going  on  within  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  meet  its  ex- 
panding responsibilities.  Two  new  divi- 
sions have  just  been  created,  the  business 
division  with  George  D.  Porter  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  as  director,  and  the  program 
division  with  E.  Urner  Goodman  of  Chi- 
cago as  director.  These  two,  with  James 
E.  West,  chief  Scout  executive,  and  Dr. 
George  J.  Fisher,  his  deputy,  Arthur  A. 
Schuck,  director  of  the  recently  formed 
division  of  operations,  and  Harold  F.  Pote, 
director  of  the  division  of  personnel,  con- 
stitute a  committee  to  coordinate  staff  ac- 
tivities. 

WE.  B.  DUBOIS,  editor  of  The 
•  Crisis,  has  had  a  new  prize  award 
named  after  him  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  his  service,  as  author  and 
editor,  to  the  advancement  of  Negro  writ- 
ers. The  Du  Bois  Literary  Prize  of  $1000 
will  be  given  annually  and  in  rotation  to 
the  best  work  of  fiction,  poetry  and  non- 
fiction  produced  by  Negro  authors.  It  is 
given  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Mathews  of  New 
York,  whose  grandmother,  Patty  Thayer, 
was  a  prominent  Abolitionist.  The  attic 
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GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraven, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 
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R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets—office furniture,  wood  and  steel,  com- 
mercial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 
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of  her  Massachusetts  home  was  a  refuge 
for  fugitive  slaves  for  many  years.  Oliver 
La  Farge  will  serve  as  trustee  of  the  award 
during  his  lifetime,  and  will  appoint  his 
successor. 

CLEVELAND  will  be  the  T.M.C.A.  capital 
of  the  world  early  in  August  with  tht 
twentieth  conference  of  the  World's  Al- 
liance of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Y.M.C.A.'«  of  North 
America  both  going  on  at  once.  The  World 
Alliance,  which  has  its  headquarters  ir 
Geneva,  is  the  highest  legislative  and 
policy-making  body  in  the  Association 
movement.  Its  official  delegates  who  come 
from  some  fifty  countries,  number  1250; 
of  which  the  United  States  has  200.  This 
is  the  first  time  it  has  met  in  this  country, 
Immediately  preceding  the  Cleveland 
meetings  two  other  international  Y.M.C.A 
gatherings  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  tht 
first  world  Y.M.C.A.  Assembly  of  Young 
Men,  which  will  seek  to  coordinate  var- 
ious youth  movements  at  work  in  the  world 
and  the  third  World  Assembly  of  Y.M.C.A 
Workers  with  Boys,  which  will  concern  it- 
self with  professional  technique. 

ANYONE  who  yearns  to  broaden  hii 
l\  professional  background  is  offeree 
just  now  a  wide  range  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  to  help  him  on  his  way 
Twenty-six  educational  institutions  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Pro- 
fessional Social  Work  offer  such  aids,  am 
six  universities  and  agencies  outside  thi 
fold  of  the  Association.  Qualification! 
range  from  membership  in  the  Methodisl 
Church  to  causa  honoris.  A  detailed  list 
of  the  offerings,  compiled  by  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  February  issue  of  The  Com- 
pass, 130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Conference  oi 
Social  Work  announces  that  it  will  look 
two  issues  squarely  in  the  eye  at  its  twenty- 
first  annual  meeting,  May  19-21.  They  are 
unemployment  and  the  industrfSl  depres- 
sion and  delinquency  and  crime.  As  it! 
theme  song  the  Conference  has  taken  Gen- 
eral Foch's  famous  despatch  to  Marshall 
Joffre  during  tke  Battle  of  the  Marne, 

My    ri^ht    has    been    rolled    up. 

My    left    has    been    driven    back. 

My    center    has    been    smashed. 

I  have  ordered  an  advance  from  all  directions. 

MARY  DICKINSON,  executive  secretary  oi 
the  Atlanta  Tuberculosis  Association,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Georgia  Conference 
on  Social  Work.  Sherwood  Smith,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Florida  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Florida  Social  Hygiene  Council, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Florida  State 
Conference. 

DORA  M.  BARNES  has  resigned  as  chief 
field  representative  of  The  Survey  in  or- 
der to  do  research  work  with  the  Golden 
Rule  Foundation.  Her  successor  is  Marjorie 
McFarland,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New  York  Judiciary  Committee 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Did  you  know  that  ever  since  New  York 
women  were  enfranchised  in  1918  and  thereby  became  eligible 
to  serve  on  juries,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  pre- 
vented the  Senate  from  voting  on  the  woman  jurors'  bill  to 
give  them  power  so  to  serve?  On  March  4,  1931,  the  Committee 
held  its  eleventh  annual  hearing  on  this  subject.  During  these 
eleven  years  of  insulting  delay  by  the  Committee,  so  many 
legislatures  more  enlightened  than  ours  have  enabled  their 
women  constituents  to  serve,  that  this  is  now  a  regular  part  of 
judicial  procedure  in  twenty-three  states. 

The  hearing  on  March  4  was  large,  long  and  very  active. 
Every  argument  used  against  suffrage  from  1840,  after  the 
conference  at  Senaca  Falls,  to  1920  when  women  first  voted  in 
a  presidential  election,  was  presented  by  men  in  defense  of  the 
shameless  usurpation  hitherto  practiced  by  the  fourteen  senators 

of  the  Judiciary  Committee.   They  are: 

Senatorial 

Senators:  District 

George  R.  Fearon,  Chairman,  University  Block,  Syracuse  38 

John  L.  Bulkley,  440  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  City  15 

William  P.  Byrne,  Loudenville  3° 

William  W.  Campbell,  Rockport  47 

Cosmo  A.  Cilano,  716  Union  Trust  Building,  Rochester  45 

Bernard    Downing,    ex-officio,    125    Monroe    Avenue,    New 

York  City  '4 

William  J.  Hickey,  985  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo  48 

Samuel    H.   Hofstadter,   Graybar   Building,   420   Lexington 

Avenue,  New  York  City  '7 

Philip  M.  Kleinfeld,  122  East  42  Street,  New  York  City 
John  Knight,  ex-officio,  Arcade  44 

Seabury  C.  Mastick,  Pleasantville  ** 

Perley  H.  Pitcher,  630  Woolworth  Building,  Watertown  37 

Henry  G.  Schackno,  122  East  42  Street,  New  York  City  21 

Walter  W.  Westall,  31  Mamaroneck  Avenue,  White  Plains     25 

If  among  your  readers  there  are  constituents  of  any  of  these 
fourteen  senators  and  if  they  consider  the  women  of  New  York 
State  as  intelligent  and  as  trustworthy  as  the  women  of  the 
twenty-three  enlightened  states  where  they  serve  on  juries, 
they  are  hereby  invited  to  enlist  as  workers  in  the  canvass  of 
their  senatorial  districts.  We  propose  to  carry  on  through  the 
spring  and  summer  and  to  protest  effectively  against  the  re- 
nomination  of  these  fourteen  usurpers.  Interested  readers  are 

luested  to  communicate  with  the  undersigned. 

"  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

Where  Are  the  Unemployed? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Where  do  the  unemployed  look  for  work? 
During  the  past  week,  just  three  persons  have  inquired  for 
work  at  my  plant.  In  the  city  are  200,000  people,  of  whom  it 
has  been  estimated  5000  are  out  of  work.  If  each  should  call 
once  in  six  months  on  each  employer,  there  would  be  32  appli- 
cants each  working  day,  sixty  times  as  many  as  we  find.  We 
are  a  small  shop,  but  we  are  not  so  located  as  to  be  easily 
overlooked.  We  are  located  on  the  principal  factory  street  of 
the  central  industrial  section. 

A  similar  situation  is  found  with  regard  to  newspaper  adver- 
tisements. Our  leading  daily  offers  to  print  situation-wanted 
advertisements  for  the  unemployed  free  this  month.  These  free 
advertisements  take  up  about  two  columns  in  the  paper,  but 
what  are  two  columns  compared  with  5000  unemployed? 

It  is  true  that  we  seldom  have  jobs  open,  as  we  have  but  few 
employes  in  the  first  place  and  the  labor  turnover  is  very  low. 
The  unemployed  would  not  have  obtained  jobs  had  they  in- 
quired during  this  last  winter,  but  they  did  not  know  that.  We 


were  working  full  time  and  have  no  men  temporarily  laid  off. 
Business  fluctuates  differently  in  every  kind  of  business,  with 
some  companies  engaging  new  men  every  month  during  this 
depression.  There  is  no  way  that  a  man  can  find  out  who  wants 
men  except  to  come  around  and  ask. 

Even  if  there  is  no  chance  for  immediate  work,  there  is 
always  the  chance  to  get  on  the  list  of  future  employes.  I  always 
keep  such  a  list,  but  today  it  is  the  shortest  it  has  'been  for 
years.  It  does  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single  person  that  I 
really  want,  and  only  a  few  who  will  be  offered  work  if  there 
is  no  better  man  to  hire. 

The  unemployed  may  be  making  an  honest  effort  to  find  work. 
Some  undoubtedly  are.    But  as  a  whole,  such  experiences  as  I 
have  mentioned  lead  many  of  us  to  suspect  that  they  are  not. 
Worcester,  Mass.  A.  W.  FORBES 

Can  We  Insure  the  Free? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Dr.  Leiserson's  Who  Bears  the  Business  Risks? 
in  Survey  Graphic  for  March  is  marked  with  curious  omissions 
and  failures  to  point  out  the  significance  of  certain  relationships 
which,  if  considered,  tend  to  vitiate  the  force  of  his  argument. 
Nevertheless  one  gives  agreement  to  his  main  thesis:  that  pay- 
ments to  labor  can  and  should  be  stabilized  and  that  the  way 
thereto  is  nation-wide  scientific  employment  service,  vocational 
training  and  re-training  and  the  setting-up  of  reserves  for 
unemployment  periods. 

But  before  we  engender  too  much  enthusiasm,  let  us  see  what 
these  things  mean.  If  a  scientific  labor  exchange  is  to  be  effective 
it  must  have  the  power  to  direct  the  flow  of  labor  now  here, 
now  there.  It  can  never  guarantee  that  every  worker  will  have 
a  job  he  likes,  at  the  pay  he  wishes,  at  the  place  he  is.  In  brief, 
a  scientific  labor  exchange  presupposes  some  degree  of  coercion; 
moral  coercion  at  least,  and  undoubtedly  and  inevitably  economic 
coercion.  A  sharp  ear  can  hear  the  cry,  "Slavery!" 

Scientific  vocational  guidance  and  training  is  only  possible 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  subject.  Here  too  success  can 
only  be  had  with  a  certain  element  of  coercion.  What  to  do 
with  the  free  and  untrammeled  citizen  who  won't  take  the  job 
found  for  him  or  the  training  to  fit  him  for  the  prospective  job? 
He  will  'be  numerous  enough  to  get  into  the  headlines.  Shall 
we  pay  him  anyhow,  feed  him  anyhow?  If  we  force  him  to 
labor  at  what  we  direct,  is  it  slavery? 

The  stockholder's  income  is  stabilized  by  withholding  a  part 
of  the  earnings  of  prosperity.  Observe  that  if  a  succession  of 
lean  years  depletes  the  surplus,  that's  all  there  is,  there  isn't 
any  more.  Observe  too  that  the  stockholders  from  whom  the 
earnings  are  withheld  are  not  necessarily  the  identical  stock- 
holders to  whom  the  money  withheld  is  ultimately  paid. 

The  only  way  we  can  stabilize  the  income  of  labor  is  to  with- 
hold a  portion  of  the  wage,  set  up  the  corresponding  reserve 
and  give  labor  the  same  break  as  we  give  capital.  Doing  so, 
we  must  realize  fully  that  the  reserve  is  no  widow's  cruse;  it 
won't  last  forever.  We  must  also  realize  that  the  money  with- 
held may  and  in  part  inevitably  will  be  paid  to  others  than 
those  from  whom  it  is  withheld. 

If  we  stand  ready  to  face  these  facts  there  is  no  reason  why 
reserves  should  not  be  set  up  to  cover  unemployment  wages, 
old-age  pension  or  whatever  you  please.  But  one  may  well 
doubt  that  it  will  be  done  immediately.  Conceivably  the  manage- 
ment of  industry  would  assume  the  added  responsibility,  re- 
luctantly perhaps.  Whether  the  courts  would  hold  it  lawful  to 
withhold  the  wage,  may  be  (Continued  on  page  239) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Religious   Organizations 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. —  One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,   INC. 425   Fourth   Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


CHILD     WELFARE     LEAGUE     OF 

AMERICA C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 

E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Education 


ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY— The  Art 

Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Purpose — to  promote  art  interest  and  appre- 
ciation by  means  of  the  publication  of  books 
and  reproductions.  Membership  from  $2.00 
to  $50.00  per  annum. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economic! 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 

CIATION Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Aye..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement ;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases ;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social -hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  Wiffiam 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH   NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: The  Public  Health  Nurse. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-oj>eration  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Henry  Boswell,  president;  Dr.  Ken- 
dall Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Richard      C.      Cabot,      president, 

Boston;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the.  Proeedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  June 
14-20,  1931.  Proceedings  are.  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Composed  of  the  national  women's  home 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  in  action  and  to 
represent  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Florence   E.  Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 

Womens      interdenominational      groups   — 

state  and  local  —  are  promoted. 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Associate  Secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thi« 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  for  advisory  work 
in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s 
on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN— 625  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Program  covers  twelve  de- 
partments in  religious,  educational,  civic  and 
legislative  work,  peace  and  social  service. 
Official  publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Service  for  Foreign  Born. 
For  the  protection  and  education  of  immi- 
grant women  and  girls.  Maintains  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Quarterly  bulletin. 
"The  Immigrant."  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Gold- 
man, Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Abraham  H.  Arons,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Elmer  Eckhouse,  Secretary.  Program  of 
education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  com- 
munities. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347     Madison     Avenue.     New 

York  City.     Composed  of  360  elected  repre- 
sentatives  from  local  Y.M.C-A's.    Maintains 
a    staff    of    135    secretaries    serving    in    the 
United    States  and    142   secretaries   at  work 
in  32  foreign  countries.     Francis  S.  Harmon. 
President;   Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman,   General 
Board;  Fred  W.  Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 
William  E.   Speers,  Chairman  Home   Divi- 
sion.    R.   E.  Tulloss,    Chairman   Person- 
nel     Division.     Thomas      W.      Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Frey,   Chairman   Foreign   Committee. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  tocUl 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingaworth 
Wood,  prei. ;  Eugene  Kinclde  Jonei,  exec. 
KC'J;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
liihei  committees  oi  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problem!.  Traini 
Negro  «ocal  workers.  Publishes  t  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  lift. ' 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  31S  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher.  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
borne  play,  are  all  mean*  to  this  end. 


Women's  Trade  Union 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray. 
mond  Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  presides!;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  Machinists 
Bldg.,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C  Stands  for  self-govern- 
ment  in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization:  and  for  the  enactment  of  in- 
dustrial legislation.  Official  publication,  Lift 
and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information  given. 


(Continued  from  page  237)  seriously  doubted.  They  permit 
the  withholding  of  stockholder's  money  but  the  laborer  is  a 
much  more  skittish  horse. 

Finally  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  public  opinion 
would  support  such  a  program.  The  public  would  not,  curiously 
enough,  be  shocked  if  the  investor's  money  is  confiscated  to  the 
emolument  of  the  idle  worker.  But  it  would  fairly  boil  over 
at  the  spectacle  of  Big  Business  dictating  the  disposal  of  any 
part  of  the  worker's  earned  income,  for  no  matter  what  pur- 
pose. The  yelp  of  "slavery,"  "self-reliance,"  "destruction  of 
manhood"  would  be  raised  in  good  earnest. 

Dr.  Leiserson's  implied  suggestion  is  a  wise  one,  but  probably 
a  hundred  years  ahead  of  the  times.  ROBERT  S.  GILL 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Tailor-  vs.  Factory-Made 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  The  Survey  of  March  15  you  comment  on 
two  recent  statements  regarding  decent  housing  for  working- 
men.  The  paragraph  fs  headed  Tailor-  vs.  Factory-Made. 
With  the  first  part  of  the  comment  I  entirely  agree.  Thomas 
S.  Holden's  talk  before  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  is  very  interesting.  He  demands  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween architects  and  real-estate  men  in  order  to  produce  good 
low  cost  housing.  He  points  out  that  some  real-estate  men  have 
come  to  realize  that  they  must  offer  a  complete  product,  in 
other  words,  a  house  in  an  established  community.  .  .  . 

In  my  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Atterbury's  article  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
criticism  of  "mechanic*  at  $12  and  $15  a  day"  seems  to  me  to 
t*  due  to  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the  question  of 
production.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  production  falls  off 
in  times  of  prosperity  when  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  labor, 
it  is  also  true  that  for  the  last  year  or  two  the  production  of 
building  workers  has  been  excellent.  From  actual  figures  in  my 
possession  it  is  evident  that  their  production  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  recent  years  and  the  much  feared  loss  due  to  the 
live-day  week  has  been  absorbed. 

But  on  this  whole  subject  of  high  wages  versus  low  wages 
::or  building  workers,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at  worst  the 
production  of  American  building  workers  is  far  ahead  of  those 
of  any  foreign  country.  Building  construction  of  the  same  kind 
costs  approximately  the  same  price  per  cubic  foot  in  France, 
England  and  America,  despite  the  fact  that  our  wage  rate  is 
at  least  twice  in  purchasing  power  that  of  either  of  these  other 
countries.  This  equal  price  referred  to  may  not  be  applicable 
to  suburban  housing  where  efficiency  methods  cannot  easily  be 
employed,  but  it  does  apply  to  every  other  important  type  of 
construction. 

It  seems  to  me  most  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Atterbury's  article 
should  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  factory  mass  production  with 
private  capital  might  produce  urban  housing  at  $5,  $6  or  $7  per 
room.  He  cannot  mean  that  and  his  experiments  and  those  of 


other  earnest  investigators  have  not  led  us  to  believe  that  they 
could  produce  such  results,  or  that  a  factory-made  house  is 
practical  or  desirable.  I  have  also  talked  with  many  people 
interested  in  producing  multi-family  housing  for  low  paid  wage- 
earners.  None  of  these  men  believe  that  any  such  thing  can  be 
done  even  with  the  greatest  imaginable  economies,  unless  with 
the  help  of  money  at  4  per  cent  or  4^2  per  cent  and  perhaps 
not  then. 

It  seems  to  me  most  unfortunate  that  pious  hopes  should  be 
given  so  much  prominence.  The  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
good  housing  is  fraught  with  difficulties — competent  people  are 
earnestly  trying  to  find  a  solution  of  these  difficulties.  But  so 
far  as  I  know  no  one  has  yet  found  anything  promising  in  the 
way  of  an  economical  system  of  machine  method  production. 
New  York  City  ROBERT  D.  KOHN 

One  Way  of  Looking  at  It 

To  THE  EDITOR:  What  about  this  as  an  aphorism  on  the 
situation:  The  two  great  assets  of  America  which  ensure  her 
immeasurable  preeminence  over  Europe  are  these:  (l)  the  lack 
of  public  unemployment  statistics,  (2)  the  distrust  of  politicians. 
On  this  island  the  opposite  of  those  two  assets  obtains,  and  the 
combination  has  brought  about  the  situation  to  which  Philip 
Snowden  referred  in  such  menacing  tones  the  other  day.  Well- 
intentioned  persons  have  used,  without  understanding  them, 
unemployment  statistics  to  create  our  rapid  approach  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Again,  our  notion  that  American  politicians  are  corrupt 
whereas  ours  are  faultless  has  led  to  our  giving  the  politician 
a  job  to  do  which  is  not  his  job,  which  he  is  not  qualified  to  do, 
and  which  the  conditions  of  his  trade  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do;  viz,  by  political  activity  to  abolish  destitution  and 
distress.  If,  like  you,  we  had  realized  that  a  politician  is  a 
full-time  worker  who  must  be  left  to  get  on  with  his  own  job 
and  not  asked  to  do  anybody  else's,  we  might  have  escaped 
these  disasters.  J.  C.  PRINCLE 

Secretary,  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
London,  England 

Jeopards 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  correct  Mr.  Whipple  in  regard  to  the 
originator  of  the  definition  of  the  word  Jeopard?  I  think  that 
if  he  will  investigate  he  will  find  that  it  was  Mayor  Barth  of 
Marse  Henry's  home  city  who  said  that  "jeopardize"  was  to 
"act  like  a  jeopard."  The  occasion  was  some  sort  of  an  ex- 
amination, possibly  civil  service  or  school  board.  The  mayor's 
political  opponents  unearthed  the  "howler,"  Plaschke  played  it 
up  in  his  cartoons  in  The  Post,  and  the  poor  man  finally  com- 
mitted suicide.  Many  blamed  it  on  this  campaign  of  ridicule 
based  upon  the  jeopard.  I  do  not  remember  what  part  Mr. 
Watterson's  paper,  The  Courier  Journal,  took  in  the  joke, 
unless  it  was  to  defend  Mr.  Barth.  C.  C.  CRAIK,  JR. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Dicounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 

TBL,  ALGONQUIN  7490  THE    SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


DISCIPLINARIAN  and  Military  Instructor. 
In  Boys'  reformatory  institution.  Man,  capable 
holding  discipline  under  established  system  and 
drilling  institution  regiment.  6857  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Attractive,  energetic,  young  woman 
under  thirty,  capable  of  making  good  contacts 
for  extension,  educational  and  finance  work  with 
a  New  England  social  ageny.  6871  SURVKY. 

~~A CHALLENGING  EXPERIMENT  with 
problem  girls  needs  a  combination  of  expert 
home  finder  and  psychiatric  case  worker.  Write 
to  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  285  Schermerhorn 
Street.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  

WANTED:  Woman,  trained  and  experience 
case  worker  for  position  on  social  service  staff 
Indianapolis  Orphan  Home,  4107  E.  Washington 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
•end  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 
For  Complete  List  of  Books 

write 
THE    SURVEY 

Book  Department 
I9th 


112    East 
New   York, 


Street 
N.  Y. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 
RESEARCH:  We  assist  in 

special  articles,  papen, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


PRINTING  CRAFT  SPECIALIST 

Young  woman,  thorough  experience  proof  read- 
ing, layout,  copy,  cuts,  printing,  purchasing 
paper,  etc.,  desires  position.  6869  SUKVSY. 


CAPABLE  EXECUTIVE:  experienced  in  case 
work;  parole  and  probation;  vocational  guidance 
and  placement;  transients;  community  work;  pub- 
licity; research.  6854  SURVBY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  extensive  experience 
and  training  in  all  branches  of  physical  education 
and  in  library  work,  would  like  to  have  charge  of 
the  recreational  activities  in  a  well-established 
orphanage.  Available  in  September.  Not  un- 
employed. 6856  SURVBY. 


WOMAN,  executive,  college  background,  de- 
sires position.  Nine  years  superintendent  of  pro- 
gressive Institution;  director  of  Camps  and  Clubs. 
6861  SURVEY. 


COMPANION,  household  assistant;  cultured, 
capable,  cheerful;  fond  of  children.  E.  L.  H. 
850  Penningtpn,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WOMAN,  experienced  in  tea  rooms  and 
country  club,  desires  position  in  institution  or 
club  as  manager,  houeskeeper  or  in  charge  of 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  Mrs.  Pauline  Hande, 
43  Linden  Avenue,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


UNIVERSITY  and  Jewish  Social  Service 
trained  executive,  twelve  years  experience,  em- 
ployed on  west  coast,  wishes  position  as  Jewish 
Family  Welfare  executive.  West  Coast  position 
preferred.  6868  SU*VBY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  3  years  Post- 
graduate study — 2  years  experience  social  organ- 
ization (delinquent  boys),  wishes  position  with 
progressive  movement  or  social  organization 
where  education  and  social  interests  will  find  ex- 
pression. New  York  or  vicinity.  6865  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  gradute,  18  months 
experience  in  family  case  work  with  accredited 
society  city  of  175,000,  employed  as  reporter  on 
daily  newspaper,  wants  to  become  publicity  direc- 
tor social  welfare  agency  or  community  chest. 
6860  SURVEY. 


PROBATION  OFFICER  would  like  a  position 
during  the  summer  or  full  time;  experienced. 
Excellent  references.  College  graduate.  6870 
SURVEY. 


ATTENTION  ! 

Why  not  free  yourself  from  the   worry  connected  with  obtaining  the  most 
desirable   personnel   for  your  Organization? 

Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  Director  of  the  Social  Service  Division  of  the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

William  D.  Camp,  President 

is   available   at   all   times   with   ready  help   for   solving  your  problems. 

Trained,    experienced    and    investigated    workers    for    Social,    Religious    and 
Educational  groups  are  on  her  registry. 

Agency  Telephone 
Ashland  4-6000 


100   East  42nd   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Minneapolis 
June  14-20 


T  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  three 
J.V.S.  representatives — Lillian 
A.  Quinn,  Anne  Starr  Taylor, 
and  Florence  Carney — will  be 
available  for  consultations 
about  positions,  personnel,  and 
vocational  information. 


•  /^A      \lc<*J i on&Js  Q/& 


Ijo  EAST  und  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  You 

Leiington  2593 
We  are  interested  in  placing  thofte  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  toward*  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


SUMMER    COTTAGES 


FURNISHED     Summer     Cottage.     $125 
month.     Jane  E.   Robbins,  Truro,   Mass. 

SAGAMORE  BEACH,  MASS.,  10  rooms,  bai 
extra  lavatory,  electricity,  fireplace,  6  bedroon; 
(3  bath  houses),  laundry,  tubs,  fully  furnish1 
including  bed  linen,  table  linen  and  silver.  Priv: 
home,  never  before  rented.  Will  rent  June  a 
July,  careful  tenants,  $300.  Anne  Hasbrouc 
23  West  8th  Street,  New  York,  or  Florer 
Burchard,  108  Marion  Street,  Brookline,  M 

FURNISHED     APARTMENT 

FOR   RENT  FROM  JUNE  TO   OCTOBER 

One  Room  Furnished  Apartment  with  Houi 
keeping  Privileges.  Located  in  Grand  Centr 
District.  Further  particulars  address  Room  71 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

REAL   ESTATE 

RENT  or  PURCHASE:  Summer  Home,  Oa 
hurst,  New  Jersey.  Can  accommodate  70  cb 
dren — 12  adults.  Apply  89  Cannon  Street,  N< 
York  City. 

BOARD   FOR   CHILDREN 

SUNSHINE  HOUSE  offers  pleasant  Home  f 
children  while  their  parents  travel,  or  for  childr 
needing  a  guardian.  Managed  by  graduate  reg 
tered  nurse  with  fifteen  years  experience  in  chi 
training.  Limited  to  four.  Box  61,  Lock  Berli 
New  York.  , 

PERIODICALS 

RATES:  75 c  per  actual  line  for  4 

insertions 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  tl 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  tl 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  librar 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  Yor 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  yeai 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Ment 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


LISTS 


>mc, 

sons;  25,009  New  England  Name. 
$292.000  given  to  one  society  th» 
Mail  Appeals.    Write  for  prices  ' 
PUBLICITY   SERVICE   BUREAU 
4th      floor,      69     Newbnry     Street,      Boston,     MM 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  Sutvrr) 
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Socrates  on  the  8-Hour  Shift  —John  P.  Gavit 
Legal  Aid  and  Law  Schools  — JohnS.Bradway 
Indian  Schools  Move  Ahead  — Lewis  Meriam 

Science,  Health  and  Salesmanship  —J.  P.  Lyon 

NEW  SPRING  BOOKS-ieon  Whippk 


30  cents  a  copy 


JUNE  1,  1931 


$5.00  a  year 


...without  benefit  of  soap  and  water? 


A  big,  fine  building,  plenty  of  play- 
ground, capable  teachers.  Modern  in 
every  respect  but  one!  Cleanliness 


Recent  School  Handwashing 
Survey  made  by  Cleanliness 
Institute  indicates  handwash- 
ing facilities  are  inadequate 
in  69%  of  our  public  schools 
.  .  .  Is  your  school  among 
the  69%?  .  .  .  Read  the 
free  booklet  offered  below. 


facilities  are  entirely  inadequate.  Not 
enough  handwashing  equipment!  Not 
enough  towels!  Not  enough  soap!  Not 
even  enough  time  for  handwashing! 

Upstairs  the   school   teaches   cleanli- 
ness.   Downstairs  the  school  denies  it.  Who  is  to  blame? 

To  answer  this  and  other  questions  Cleanliness  Insti- 
tute made  an  extensive  survey  of  handwashing  condi- 
tions in  145  typical  schools  in  fifteen  states. 

It  is  estimated  (on  the  basis  of  this  study)  that  pnly 
31%  of  our  public  schools  provide,  even  in  a  limited 
way,  the  three  essential  handwashing  facilities — soap, 
warm  water,  and  drying  equipment.  The  other  69%, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  attempting  to  teach 
cleanliness  without  benefit  of  soap  and  water. 

It  is  appalling  to  know  that  such  conditions  are  so 
wide-spread.  For  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  92% 

CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching   the  value  of  cleanliness 


of  all  deaths  attributable  to  com- 
municable disease  are  due  to  micro- 
organisms entering  the  body  through 
the  nose  or  mouth.  Handwashing  is 
one  of  the  important  weapons  in  the 
fight  against  communicable  disease. 

What  about  your  school?  Is  it  among 
the  69%? 
What  will  you  do  about  it?     What  con  you  do  to 

discover  and  correct  such  conditions  in  vour  commu- 
nity?    Two  Hands  Go  to  School 

is   the   title   of    a    booklet    which 

every  parent,  every  teacher,  every 

health  worker  should  read.    You 

will   find   it   helpful   in   attacking 

your    local    cleanliness    problems. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
thought-provoking  little  book.  It 
is  free,  no  obligation.  Use  coupon 
below. 


1 

i 
i 

i 

CLEANLINESS 
45   East    17th 

Please    send 
School" 

Name 

INSTITUTE,  Dept.   1OF                                                  SC6-31 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

me    free    of    all    cost    •    copy    of    "Tv-o    Hands    Go    to 

i 

: 

Title   (physlcii 

: 

City 

Slate 

Planning  Ahead 
to  Get  Ahead  • 


"Planning  ahead  to  get  ahead"  is  the 
first  subject  discussed  in  the  booklet, 
"Money  Management  for  Households," 
published  by  Household  to  help  smaller 
income  families  achieve  financial  security. 
This  chapter  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  budgeting  the  family  income,  to 
assure  wise  spending  and  wiser  saving. 

The  rest  of  the  booklet,  which  numbers  32 
pages,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of 
making  a  budget.  It  includes  sound  but  by 
no  means  dictatorial  advice  on  apportion- 
ing the  income,  and  sample  budgets  as 
tentative  guides. 

This  budget  study  was  made  by  a  specialist 
whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  family  prob- 
lems. In  compiling  it  the  best  available 
authorities  on  household  money  manage- 


O 


ment  have  been  consulted.  We  believe  it  is 
as  authentic  as  so  brief  a  treatment  of  such 
a  constantly  changing  subject  can  be. 

We  hope  that  this  booklet  will  make  as 
important  a  contribution  to  the  permanent 
security  of  the  American  family  as  the  small 
loan  has  in  tiding  that  family  over  tempo- 
rary difficulties. 

"Money  Management  for  Households"  is 
offered  without  charge  in  Household's  ad- 
vertisements now  appearing  in  newspapers 
of  four  and  three-quarter  million  circula- 
tion, and  through  the  Household  radio 
program  on  the  National  Broadcasting  net- 
work every  Tuesday  at  8  P.  M.  central  day- 
light time;  9  P.M.  eastern  daylight  time. 
Social  service  workers  are  invited  to  write 
for  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE     CORPORATION... 

Headquarters:  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  .  .  (135  Office*  In  76  Cities  .  .  .  Consult  your  telephone  directory 
for  the  office  nearest  you) . .  . 


THE  SURVEY,  published  semi-monthly  »nd  copyright  1931  by  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc..  112  East  19th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price:  this  Issue  (June  1.  1931. 
L  IiXVT.  No.  5),  30  CU.:  15  a  year;  foreign  postage,  SI  extra:  Canadian  60  cts.  Change  of  address  should  be  mailed  to  UJ  two  weeks  In  advance.  When  payment 
by  check  a  receipt  will  be  lent  only  upon  request.  Entered  as  second-class  matter.  Match  25,  1909,  at  the  post  office.  New  York  N.  Y  under  the  Act  of  March  3  1879 

Acceptance    for   mailing   at   a   special   rate   of   postage    provided    for   In    Section    1103.    Act    of    October    3.    1917,    authorized    June    26,    1918       President     Robert    W     deForest 

Sreretary,  John  Palmer  Gavlt.     Treasurer.    Arthur  Kellogg. 
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BOOKS    OF    ENDURING   VALUE 
FROM    CHAPEL    HILL 


About  three  years  ago  we  published  a 
book  on  a  subject  which  we  consider  im- 
portant, a  subject  of  practically  universal 
interest.  Although  our  author  was  not 
well-known,  we  expected  to  sell  at  least 
two  or  three  thousand  copies;  but  we 
guessed  wrong — we  have  sold  only  a  few 
over  three  hundred.  We  do  not  believe 
the  failure  to  sell  has  been  the  fault  of 
the  book. 

Maybe  the  trouble  has  been  our 
persistent  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
glowing  adjectives  in  our  advertising. 
Or  possibly  there  are  just  too  many  books 
on  the  same  subject  as  this  one,  and  you, 
the  prospective  purchaser,  can't  buy  and 
read  them  all.  Anyway,  either  we  made 
a  mistake  of  commission  or  you  made 
one  of  omission;  and  in  order  partly  to 
rectify  this  mistake,  we  have  decided  to 
set  aside  a  number  of  copies  for  gift 
purposes,  and,  as  long  as  this  number 
lasts,  we  will  give  you  a  free  copy  if  you 
will  clip  this,  offer  and  send  it  to  us  with 
your  name  and  address. 

When  you  get  the  book,  you  can  use  it 
to  add  color  to  your  shelves  (the  back- 
bone is  green  cloth  with  gold  stamping)  ; 
or,  if  you  do  take  a  look  inside  the  book 
and  find  yourself  as  enthusiastic  about  it 
as  we  were,  you  will  probably  drop  us  a 
line  to  let  us  know  that  labor,  paper,  ink, 
and  postage  were  not  entirely  wasted. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  CIGARETTE 
TOBACCO        By  T.  J.  Woojter 

An  account  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
tobacco  fanners  of  the  Southeast,  who  produce 
tobacco  largely  used  in  cigarettes.  The  powerful 
economic  position  of  the  manufacturers  is  con- 
trasted with  the  weak  position  of  the  fanners. 

Price   SI. 00 

THE  FAMILY  IN  THE  PRESENT 
SOCIAL  ORDER 

By  Ruth  Lindquist 

A  study  of  the  needs  of  American  families. 
Written  and  published  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Price    $2.50 

STRIKE  INJUNCTIONS  IN  THE 
NEW  SOUTH 

By  Duane  McCracken 

Case  studies  of  the  effects  of  injunctions  in 
North  Carolina,  Elizabethton,  Tennessee,  and 
Danville,  Virginia.  Price  $3.00 


HOMICIDE 
STATES 


IN    THE    UNITED 
By  H.  C.  Brearley 


A  report  of  a  series  of  original  investigations 
into  the  extent  and  causes  of  homicide  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  study  of  its  kind 
to  be  published  in  this  country. 

In  preparation     Price  $3.00 

TEXTILE   UNIONISM   IN   THE 
SOUTH         By  George  Mitchell 

A  brief  survey  of  the  attempts  to  organize  tex- 
tile unions  in  the  South,  with  especial  emphasis 
on  the  efforts  made  during  recent  years. 

Price  $1.00 


WELFARE  WORK  IN  MILL  VILLAGES  By  Harriet  L.  Herrin 
This  work  is  the  product  of  a  student  who  was  for  a  time  a  welfare  worke 
in  one  of  the  more  important  textile  mill  organizations  in  North  Carolint 
Her  survey,  however,  is  much  wider  in  scope,  since  she  covers  more  tha: 
300  mill  villages.  Her  discussion  includes  the  activities  of  the  mill  manage 
ment  with  respect  to  schools,  churches,  athletics,  recreations,  housing 
company  stores,  general  community  enterprises,  public  health,  employe 
representation,  etc.  In  all,  a  clear  and  eminently  worth-while  examinatio 
of  the  present  mill  village  economy.  Price  $5.0 

SOME  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILL  WORKERS  AND  THEH 
VILLAGES  By  Jennings  J.  Rhyn 

The  research  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  volume  includes  personal  firs 
hand  study  of  500  families,  comprising  2,362  individuals  over  six  yeai 
of  age,  selected  from  four  types  of  North  Carolina  mill  villages.  Th 
study  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time,  since  it  was  made  in  Gasto 
County,  the  scene  of  recent  labor  difficulties  which  have  engaged  tb 
attention  of  people  all  over  the  world.  The  author  lived  for  several  yeai 
in  Gaston  County;  his  knowledge  of  mill  workers  was  naturally  of  at 
vantage  to  him  when,  in  1926-27,  he  made  this  study  under  the  directio 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  at  the  University  of  Nort ' 
Carolina.  Price  $2.5 

INCOME  AND  WAGES  IN  THE  SOUTH          By  Clarence  Heel 
The  recent  labor  troubles  have  focused  attention  on  wages  in  the  factorie 
particularly  the  textile  mills.    But  Mr.  Heer  examines  wages  of  otht  j 
industries  and  professions  and  finds  some  rather  interesting  facts.    H 
finds,  especially,  that  the  South's  problem  is  not  so  much  industrial  i , 
agricultural  and  that  until  something  is  done  for  one,  the  other  will  IK 
be  solved.  Price  $!.( 

WILLIAM  GREGG:  FACTORY  MASTER  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH 

By  Broadus  Mitche<\ 

Everyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  new  South  should  read  this  absorl ! 
ing  and  pivotal  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  "old"  and  "middle"  periot 
told  in  the  biography  of  a  leading  southern  advocate  of  a  diversifie 
economy.  Price  $3.C 

KING  COTTON  IS  SICK  By  Claudius  T.  Murchiso 

Low  wages,  long  hours,  night  work,  and  the  strikes  resulting  from  thetj 
conditions  have  absorbed  the  public  interest  in  the  textile  industry.  E: 
ploitation  .  .  .  mismanagement?  Perhaps — but  the  industry's  problems  g 
deeper  than  either  poor  management  or  exploitation.  This  volum 
examines  the  structure  of  the  industry  and  shows  why  chronic  depressio 
is  practically  inevitable  in  a  large  part  of  the  industry  until  certain  evi 
are  corrected.  Price  $2.( 

HUMAN  FACTORS  IN  COTTON  CULTURE  By  Rupert  B.  Vane  { 
Another  side  of  the  picture — dealing  with  the  human  lives  spent  in  tb  ( 
growth  of  cotton,  rather  than  its  manufacture.    This  volume  has  bee 
called  by  an  expert  one  "of  the  meatiest  analyses  in  print"  of  the  pro! 
lems  of  cotton  growth  as  related  to  human  welfare — the  risks,  the  ui  | 
certainties,  poverty,   and   generally  low  level  of  life   among  the  cotto ! 
growers.  Price  $3.0 
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NEW  BOOKS  for  SURVEY  READERS 

We  present  here  several  new  books  of  unusual  importance  in  the  fields  of 
psychology  and  education.  In  each  case  the  author  is  an  outstanding 
authority.  Educators,  social  workers,  progressive  parents,  and  serious 
students  generally  will  find  these  volumes  both  stimulating  and  helpful. 


PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

By  KARL  M.  BOWMAN,  M.D. 

This  book  presents  simply  and  directly  the  important  the-       problems    that   arise    during  childhood    and   adolescence    and 
ories  with  regard  to  human  behavior,  and  then  applies  these       their    relationship    to    problems    of    adult    life.     Finally,    the 


to  the  practical  problems  of  adult  life.  Dr.  Bowman  considers 
the  effect  of  heredity,  the  nervous  system,  the  glands  of  in- 
ternal secretion,  and  physical  disease;  the  role  of  the  instincts 
and  emotions,  and  methods  of  dealing  with  mental  conflict; 


author  discusses  specific  problems  such  as  health,  fatigue, 
relaxation,  sleep,  tobacco,  alcohol,  recreation,  education,  wor- 
ries, fears,  sex,  marriage  and  failures.  $3.50 


MARRY  OR  BURN 

By  GEORGE  RYLEY  SCOTT 


Here  is  a  book  that  electrifies!  With  an  utter  disregard 
of  conventions  or  haloed  institutions,  Dr.  Scott  dissects  the 
hushed  problems  closest  to  the  happiness  of  every  intelligent 
man  and  woman. 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  divorce?  Do  women  want 
children?  Has  the  unmarried  woman  a  right  to  love?  Is 
abortion  a  sin?  What  to  do  about  pedicatio  in  men  and  tri- 


badism  in  women?  Is  incest  really  wrong?  What  has  sex 
to  do  with  marriage?  Should  husbands  and  wives  separate 
for  holidays?  Careers  for  married  women?  Is  parturition 
dangerous?  Provocative  problems,  coldly,  ruthlessly,  skill- 
fully handled.  Dr.  Scott  does  here  what  H.  L.  Mencken 
acclaimed  him  for  in  his  last  book — "brings  to  a  muddled 
subject  a  great  blast  of  common  sense.  .  .  .  Scott  is  a  biologist 
and  writes  with  exact  knowledge".  $2.50 


TWILIGHT  MEN 

By  ANDRE  TELLIER 


This  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful,  sensitive  youth,  born  into 
that  twilight  zone  so  little  understood  by  a  world  sympathetic 
alone  to  virility  in  its  men.  It  is  a  strangely  tender  nar- 


rative that  will  open  a  new  world  to  the  reader,  a  world 
which  lives  in  fear  and  loves  in  secret.  "A  beautiful  handling 
of  a  delicate  subject".  Already  a  best  seller.  $2.50 


THE  MODERN  PARENT 

By  GARRY  CLEVELAND  MYERS 

An  unusually  sound  and  practicable 
guide  for  parents.  Almost  every  page 
is  studded  with  illuminating  cases.  $3.50 

THE  SCIENCE  OF 
LIVING 

By  ALFRED  ADLER 

"Both  clear  and  direct.  It  deals  with 
nplexes,  attitudes,  dreams,  prob- 
ns  social  and  individual  in  a  man- 

er    anyone   can   grasp." — Philadelphia 

edger.    $3.50 


THE  HEALTHY  MIND 

Edited  by  H.  B.  ELKIND 

Ten  of  our  leading  psychologists  have 
aimed  to  help  people  make  satisfactory 
adjustments  to  their  environment.  $3.50 

THE  EDUCATION  OF 
CHILDREN 

By  ALFRED  ADLER 

"It  is  in  the  education  of  children 
that  Dr.  Adler's  theory  of  Individual 
Psychology  has  its  most  typical  appli- 
cation."—AT.  y.  World.  $3.50 


PILOTING  YOUR  LIFE 

By  JOSEPH  JASTROW 

Dr.  Jastrow  here  covers  the  entire 
psychic  life  of  the  individual,  from 
childhood  to  full  maturity.  $3.50 

NEWER  WAYS  WITH 
CHILDREN 

By  M.  V.  O'SHEA 

Dr.  O'Shea  applies  his  vast  knowledge 

and     experience    in    child    psychology, 

hygiene,  and  education  to  the  problems 

with  which  teachers  and  parents  have 

to  deal  every  day.     $3.50 
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THE     UNSEEN 


C   Q   U 


I   E 


OF     THE     SPOKEN     WORD 


THE  FAMILIAR  TELEPHONE  that  stands  upon  your 
desk  at  the  office  or  in  your  home  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  great  communication  system  that 
enables  you  to  talk  across  the  miles  with  such 
surprising  ease. 

Behind  it  are  complicated  exchanges,  a  care- 
fully trained  organization  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  women  and  eighty  million 
miles  of  wire.  These  are  the  forces  that  make 
efficient  telephone  service  possible.  These  are  the 
unseen  couriers  of  the  spoken  word. 

Tirelessly,  day  or  night,  without  rest  or  sleep, 
the  Bell  System  awaits  but  the  lifting  of  the  re- 
ceiver to  carry  your  voice  to  any  one  of  thirty-two 
million  other  telephone  users  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  on  ships  at  sea.  It  is  done  so  quickly 
and  with  so  little  trouble  that  few  people  stop  to 
consider  what  goes  on  between  the  giving  of  the 
number  and  the  completion  of  the  call. 


Some  time  every  day — perhaps  many  times  a  da; 
—you  use  some  part  of  a  telephone  system  that  ha 
taken  fifty  years   and  more  than   four  thousan< 
million  dollars  to  build. 

The  simple  words  "long  distance,"  which  yoi 
speak  so  casually  into  your  telephone,  plac 
millions  of  dollars  of  equipment  at  your  dis 
posal.  Yet  the  cost  of  a  call  from  New  York  ti 
Chicago  is  only  three  dollars  and  but  a  fractio; 
of  that  for  lesser  distances. 

Equipment  of  comparable  cost  is  also  needed  tr 
connect  your  home  with  the  thousands  or  hundred 
of  thousands  of  other  telephones  in  your  town  o 
city.  Yet  the  charge  for  local  service  is  onl 
few  cents  a  day. 

In  relation  to  service  rendered,  the  cost  of  th 
telephone  is  one  of  the  smallest  items  in  the  monthl; 
business  and  family  budget.  Few  things  purchasec 
are  of  such  real,  constant  and  increasing  value 
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The  Gift  of  It 


NE,  two,  three,  four" — the  First  Class  in 
reading,  toes  on  the  crack,  small  backs 
rigid,  opened  its  primers  with  military 
precision  at  the  teacher's  count  and  pro- 
ceeded to  spell  out,  "Hon-es-ty  is  the  best  po-li-cy." 
The  First  Class  in  the  American  educational  scheme 
of  things  was  some  time  ago  freed  from  the  crack  on 
the  floor  and  the  drill-sergeant  commands,  from  rote 
spelling  and  copybook  maxims.  And  now  the  attention 
of  educators  is  turned  to  the  First  Class  as  it 
progresses  into  higher  education  and  to  the  curricular 
shackles  and  the  regimentation  of  subjects  and  courses 
it  encounters  there.  On  many  college  campuses, 
faculty  and  students  are  experimenting  with  the  atti- 
tudes and  practices  that  have  added  so  much  to  the 
growth  and  satisfaction  of  the  First  Class  in  its  primer 
days.  On  page  247,  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT,  associate 
editor  of  Survey  Graphic  and  ranger-at-large  over 
Europe  and  America,  describes  what  he  found  at 
Rollins  College  in  Florida,  where  some  very  old  ways 
and  some  very  new  ones  are  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  processes  of  higher  education. 

HAVING  been  a  new-fledged  lawyer  himself, 
appalled  by  his  ignorance  of  how  to  meet  his 
first  client  and  what  to  do  for  him,  JOHN  S.  BRADWAY, 
now  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Legal 
Aid  Organizations,  speaks  feelingly  (page  250)  of 
what  it  means  to  the  law  student  to  have,  through  a 
legal  aid  clinic,  an  experience  comparable  to  the  in- 
ternship year  of  medical  students.  Mr.  Bradway  has 


been  for  the  past  two  years  on  the  law  school  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  He  goes  next 
fall  to  the  law  school  of  Duke  University. 

THROWING  stones  at  the  Indian  Office  has  for 
a  long  time  been  almost  a  habit  with  the  socially- 
minded  citizen.  There  is  special  cause  for  rejoicing 
therefore  in  the  record  (page  253)  of  what  is  going 
forward  in  the  Indian  schools  under  the  leadership  of 
Commissioners  Rhoads  and  Scattergood,  and  Carson 
Ryan,  Jr.,  formerly  professor  of  education  at  Swarth- 
more  college,  recently  appointed  director  of  Indian 
education.  LEWIS  MERIAM,  set  down  in  Who's  Who 
as  a  "statistician,"  was  technical  director  of  the  survey 
of  Indian  affairs  made  by  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment Research  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  three  years  ago. 

AN.B.  knows  at  first  hand  the  needs   and  possi- 
*  'bilities  of  the  progressive  schools  which  he  sets 
forth  so  persuasively  in  an  open  letter  to  a  generous 
millionaire,  page  260. 

IN  the  backward  look  over  a  little  boy's  life  (page 
261)  there  is  caught  by  a  sort  of  miracle  of  under- 
standing "the  essence  of  any  child's  spirit — a  rare  and 
perfect  thing."  OUIDA  R.  MEYER,  the  mother  of  Rick, 
was,  at  the  time  of  which  she  writes,  assistant  in  the 
library  of  City  and  Country  School,  New  York  City, 
where  Rick  was  a  pupil.  She  is  now  executive  secretary 
of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

MAKE  believe  that  you  are  not  a  moron  is  the 
practical  advice  with  which  the  dean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School  concludes 
his  story  of  the  relation  of  science  of  health  (page 
264),  an  abridgement  of  a  commencement  address. 
DR.  LYON  writes  us  to  be  sure  to  make  clear  that  the 
M.D.  which  sometimes  follows  his  name  is  an  hon- 
orary degree.  "My  real  status  is  (or  was  before  I 
became  a  dean)  that  of  a  physiologist.  I  am  one  of 
those  hangers-on,  those  lookers-through-the-fence, 
those  outside-insiders,  who  find  their  way  into  medical 
schools  through  the  unguarded  portals  of  the  sciences." 
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Instead  of  a  classroom  recitation,  students  "confer"  with  the  professor  on  the  campus.  The  Socratic  method  and  the  eight 
hour  day  are  part  of  an  experimental  effort  to  find  out  "what  can  be  done  about  higher  education."    (See  next  page.} 
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Socrates  on  the  Eight-hour  Shift 


Vg^^^JHERE  is  only  one  way  to  know  what  college 
^^^^"^  to  "attend."  Even  that  way  is  not  sure-fire, 
jf  ^*  |  Spend  four  years,  anyway  two,  at  each  of 
fk  J  five  or  six,  carefully  chosen;  better  still  a 

^^^^^^^  dozen.  By  the  time  you  have  finished  with 
the  last  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  discrim- 
inate among  them,  decide  to  look  still  further,  or  mayhap 
conclude  not  to  go  to  college  at  all.  Anyhow,  you  will  have 
learned  something  about  yourself,  which  probably  is  the  best 
thing  that  one  gets  out  of  college  experience.  Or  out  of  life, 
for  that  matter. 

This  country  is  all  cluttered  up  with  things  called  colleges, 
under  all  sorts  of  names,  auspices,  slogans  and  pretexts.  Each 
has  its  own  precious  formulae  and  alibis;  yet  the  thing  hard- 
est to  find  out  about  any  of  them  is,  what  in  particular  justi- 
fies its  existence?  At  each  of  some  thirty-odd  of  them  that 
I  have  seen  more  or  less  intimately  I  have  asked  about  just 
that. 

"Oh,  yes,"  they  usually  said,  "we  have  here  the  Real 
Thing.  None  genuine  without  the  unbroken  label  and  the 
name  blown  in  the  bottle.  All  others  are  spurious;  at  best 
imitations,  infringements;  anyhow  different,  subtly,  perhaps 
conspicuously  different.  This  is  the  college." 

The  answers,  the  techniques  that  they  showed  me,  always 
were  absurdly  alike.  Partly  the  reason  they  thought  them- 
selves peculiar  in  purpose,  processes  and  atmosphere  was  that 
seldom  do  they  really  know  anything  about  any  college  but 
their  own.  At  every  college  that  I  know,  extraordinary 
pains  are  taken  to  indoctrinate  the  student  body,  and  the 
faculty  too,  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  other  college 
worth  mentioning. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  usually  was  assured  that  there  was 
no  difference,  fundamentally,  between  this  college  and  any 
other.  The  sacred  "essentials  of  education"  of  course  were 
scrupulously  safeguarded.  As  if  anybody  knew  what  those 
essentials  might  be;  as  if  the  whole  educational  world  were 
not  now  as  never  before  in  uproar  of  controversy  and  experi- 
ment ;  mostly  arising  from  the  fallacious  assumption  that 
there  is,  used  to  be,  or  somehow  can  be  contrived,  some  norm 
of  curriculum,  of  teaching  technique,  which  once  discovered 
or  rf-covered,  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  magic,  regardless  of 
places  or  persons. 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


The  curriculum  has  been  arranged  [I  quote  from  a  college 
catalog  taken  at  random]  on  the  basis  of  principles  and  with 
reference  to  methods  which  educational  experience  has  proved 
to  be  adapted  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  aims  of  a  college  of  lib- 
eral arts. 

Stuff  and  nonsense!  Educational  experience  has  proved 
nothing  so  surely  as  that  "curriculum"  as  such  is  a  dismal 
old  fraud  and  that  methods  per  se  embody  no  virtue  what- 
ever. Upon  "required  subjects"  there  is  plenty  of  insistence ; 
it  prevails  almost  everywhere;  but  there  is  little  substantial 
agreement  as  to  what  shall  be  required,  and  about  methods 
of  instruction  even  less. 

IT  is  difficult,  I  say,  to  get  at  the  individuality  of  a  college, 
especially  that  aspect  of  it  which  will  mean  something 
vital  to  you.  Yet  in  fact  every  college  has  something  of  the 
sort.  It  is  not  always  what  the  college  itself  thinks  it  is. 
Not  only  is  it  a  subtle,  imponderable  thing,  saturating  and 
long-lived;  but  it  changes  almost  imperceptibly  as  time 
passes  and  dominating  influences  shift.  Reputations  last  far 
longer  than  actualities.  You  cannot  get  it  from  the  speeches 
of  the  president  or  other  "sales  talks" ;  from  the  ballyhoo  of 
alumni  or  the  prowess  of  the  football  team ;  from  the  prom- 
ises of  the  catalog  or  other  show-window  exhibits — photo- 
graphs of  buildings  ancient,  modern  or  prospective  or  of  the 
beauteous  environing  scenery.  Lists  of  distinguished  alumni 
mean  exactly  nothing;  seldom  have  they  gained  distinction 
through  anything  relating  to  their  college  experience;  as 
likely  in  spite  of  all  that.  Even  if  because  of  it,  it  is  no 
assurance  that  the  college  now  is  what  it  was  then  or  that 
it  will  do  for  you  what  it  did  for  them.  Little  more  inform- 
ing is  the  array  of  the  "brilliant  faculty"  and  their  "pro- 
ductiveness" in  print.  Roughly  speaking  and  waiving  the 
consideration  that  half  (to  put  it  very  conservatively)  of 
the  printed  output  of  college  professors,  like  that  of  other 
writers  expressly  including  myself,  isn't  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed,  the  fact  is  that  such  "productiveness" 
usually  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  teaching-ability.  Regardless  of 
that,  a  faculty  may  be  highly  distinguished,  genuinely  com- 
petent to  the  extent  of  99  per  cent;  but  if  the  interplay  be- 
tween your  own  very  special  self  and  the  particular  one- 
out-of-a-hundred,  the  individual  professor  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  at  the  point  of  your  own  particular  private 
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SOCRATES  ON  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  SHIFT 


need  and  interest  fails  you,  the  faculty  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned is  a  total  loss. 

If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be. 

What  you  want  to  know  and  can  find  out  only  by  per- 
sonal experience,  is  whether  this  college,  this  faculty,  this 
particular  professor,  will  be  "such"  to  you.  By  the  time 
you  have  found  out  it  probably  will  be  too  late  to  go  any- 
where else.  Mostly  it  will  depend  upon  you. 

IT'S  no  trick  to  find  fault.  Anybody  can  do  it.  The  test 
comes  with  opportunity  to  show  how  it  ought  to  be  done 
and  that  it  can  be  done.  That  takes  time.  For  years  Arthur 
E.  Morgan  was  deploring  the  defects  in  the  education  of  col- 
lege graduates  coming  into  his  engineering  projects.  He 
thought  he  knew  what  was  the  matter.  Suddenly  an  old 
college,  dying  on  its  feet,  sat  down  in  Morgan's  lap,  eager 
to  love,  honor  and  obey;  begging  for  a  new  lease  of  life  on 
any  terms.  Morgan  was  not  a  college  graduate,  he  had  no 
old  college  predilections  in  his  bones  nor  any  personal  griev- 
ance. No  sacred  cows  were  sacred  to  him.  Rooting  out  old 
foundations  and  building  anew  is  the  best  thing  Morgan  does. 
And  so — Antioch. 

For  years  'Hamilton  Holt,  A.B.,  Yale,  1 894 ;  postgraduate 
student  at  Columbia,  1894-97;  LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 
etc. ;  many  years  editor  of  The  Independent,  had  been  blas- 
pheming colleges,  not  sparing  his  own.  Suddenly,  six  years 
ago,  another  old  moribund  co-educational  enterprise  yclept 
Rollins  College,  forty  years  extant  at  Winter  Park  in 
Florida,  snuggled  up  to  Holt  asking  only  to  be  shown  how 
to  stay  alive.  Holt  had  as  little  reverence  as  Morgan  for 
old  college  ways  and  sanctities  and  he  did  have  a  personal 
grievance  for  wasted  youth  and  thwarted  interest. 

In  order  to  understand  what  Holt  is  trying  to  do  you 
have  to  hear  him  saying : 

When  I  left  college  and  entered  my  professional  career  as 
a  magazine  editor,  I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  finding  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  editorial  room,  who  never  thought  of 
teaching  me  anything,  taught  me  everything;  whereas  my  pro- 
fessors at  the  university  who  were  paid  to  teach  me,  had  taught 
me  almost  nothing.  As  I  pondered  over  this  paradox,  the  ex- 
planation seemed  perfectly  clear  to  me.  With  my  business  asso- 
ciates I  worked  elbow  to  elbow,  desk  to  desk,  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  day  a  week.  I  was  as  active  in  my  work  as  they.  Our 
relationship  was  constant,  continuous,  cooperative,  personal, 
friendly,  human.  With  my  instructors,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
had  no  relationship  save  in  the  most  formal  and  forbidding  way. 
When  I  was  with  them,  under  the  recitation  system  at  Yale 
and  the  lecture  system  at  Columbia,  they  were  active  and  I 
was  inactive.  The  lecture  system  is  a  process  by  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  professor's  notebook  are  transferred  by  means  of 
a  fountain  pen  to  the  student's  notebook,  without  having  passed 
through  the  brain  of  either.  As  for  recitation,  if  anything  is  to 
be  learned,  it  is  the  student  who  should  question  the  teacher, 
not  the  teacher  the  student.  Did  anybody  ever  get  an  education 
by  being  a  sponge? 

These  remarks,  reiterated  by  Dr.  Holt  in  many  forms  of 
speech  and  writing  during  the  past  ten  years  and  more,  af- 
ford the  keynote  for  all  that  is  going  on  and  projected  at 
Rollins.  The  essential  object  is  to  transfer  the  initiative 
and  responsibility  from  the  teacher  to  the  student — to  sub- 
stitute learning  for  instruction.  Not  in  some  vague,  the- 
oretical sense — college  people  are  all  the  time  talking  about 
doing  that — but  positively,  aggressively;  recognizing  a  sub- 
stantial distinction  as  between  an  evil  and  a  good. 

Holt's  first  and  chief  endeavor  is  to  get  the  teacher  out  of 


the  picture;  or  rather  to  subordinate  him  into  the  backgrounc 
where,  like  the  good  children  of  a  day  that  is  gone,  he  shal 
be  "seen  and  not  heard,"  shall  speak  only  when  spoken  to- 
rn his  turn.  The  professor  is  not  supposed  to  profess — any 
thing,  except  as  a  member,  doubtless  the  best-informed  mem 
ber,  of  a  democratic  conference  enlisted  in  a  task  of  commot 
interest.  He  is  not  supposed  to  lecture  nor  are  the  student 
supposed  to  "recite."  There  is  no  distinction  between  "class" 
and  "study-hour":  the  two  are  merged  in  one  two-hou 
period  of  "conference."  Any  student  is  free,  of  course,  t< 
pursue  as  far  and  as  long  as  he  or  she  likes,  reading,  investiga 
tion  and  discussion ;  but  so  far  as  requirements  are  concerned 
all  of  his  work  on  any  given  subject  is  done  in  the  class 
group;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "home-work."  The  teacher  i 
there  to  help  the  students  study;  questions  are  more  likely  tt 
be  asked  of  him  than  by  him. 

"The  theory  behind  this  innovation,  which  we  know  a 
the  'conference  plan',"  says  Dr.  Holt,  "is  that  the  student' 
mind  is  immature ;  that  frequently  he  does  not  know  how  t 
study;  that  he  needs  the  professor  most  when  he  is  prepai 
ing  his  lesson,  not  after  he  has  learned  or  failed  to  learn  it. 

The  two-hour  period  may  pass  without  twenty  words  sai< 
on  either  side.  On  the  other  hand,  some  question  by  a  stu 
dent  or  remark  by  the  professor  may  precipitate  a  discussioi 
consuming  all  the  time  and  perhaps  wandering  far  afielc 
The  method  in  its  perfect  expression  combines  the  two  func 
tions  of  tutor  and  professor ;  Socratic,  pure  and  simple.  I 
is  pursued  throughout  an  eight-hour  day,  in  periods  of  tw 
hours  each.  "It  is  not  a  new-fangled  experiment,"  Di 
'Holt  insists,  "it  is  rather  the  recovery  of  a  very  old-fangle< 
one.  We  have  resurrected  Socrates,  and  set  him  to  wor 
on  an  eight-hour  schedule." 

THE  eight-hour  day  finished,  without  any  privilege  c  i 
"cuts" — it's  a  day's  work  and  one  is  expected  to  be  on  th 
job — the  student  is  free  to  do  as  he  will  with  his  time,  i 
sport  or  other  recreation  and  in  the  multifarious  ways  c  I 
social  life.  Athletics,  extra-curricular  activities  of  man 
kinds,  are  not  substantially  different  at  Rollins  from  whj 
they  are  at  other  colleges.  They  are  regarded  as  a  vital  pai 
of  college  experience.  At  the  same  time  the  place  is  not  t 
loose  ends.  Rollins  has  been  the  subject  of  much  absur 
criticism,  most  of  it  by  people  who  know  as  much  about  tb 
place  as  I  know  about  the  psychology  of  the  Mexican  hai: 
less  dog.  Certain  of  its  own  unofficial  "publicity"  has  bee 
to  say  the  least  unfortunate,  essentially  misrepresenting  tb 
spirit  and  real  atmosphere  of  the  place,  which  is  as  dignifie< 
as  intensely  serious  in  its  life  as  any  college  that  I  know  o 
It  is  less  "collegiate"  than  most  —  I  did  not  hear  any  co 
lege  yell  (although  Rollins  has  three),  nor  see  any  othe 
"bush-league  stuff"  during  my  seven  weeks'  stay  there.  Bi 
it  is  distinctly  what  the  sailors  mean  by  "a  happy  ship." 

It  is  unfair  either  to  or  by  Rollins  College,  to  talk  as 
anything  about  its  experiments  had  registered  definitive  su< 
cess.  Rollins  is  an  idea,  in  the  beginning  of  incarnatior 
Only  two  classes,  those  graduated  in  1929  and  1930,  hav 
had  throughout  their  four  years  experience  of  the  "conferenc 
plan."  Nobody  at  Rollins  would  abandon  it  but  it  is  at 
surd  to  demand  distinguished  results  within  the  short  spac 
of  six  years.  Moreover  that  method  is  only  a  part  of  tlr 
experiment.  Next  fall  will  begin  a  second  phase,  far  mor 
revolutionary. 

Holt  took  over  a  going  concern,  however  tottering  finar 
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cially,  with  habits  and  traditions  and  a  conventional  curri- 
culum, which  has  remained  substantially  unchanged.  The 
first  attack  was  upon  the  method  of  teaching.  Now  atten- 
tion turns  to  the  substance.  On  February  27,  the  faculty 
unanimously  adopted  a  plan  proposed  by  its  committee  on 
curriculum  after  a  full  year's  consideration  and  incessant  dis- 
cussion as  well  by  several  committees  of  students  and  faculty 
members ;  to  say  nothing  of  an  outside  Conference  on  Curri- 
culum held  at  the  college  in  January,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr  John  Dewey  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1931. 
page  658). 

Space  limits  preclude  detailed  description  of  the  project 
and  none  may  say  how  it  will  work.  The  faculty  expressly 
provided  for  modifications  necessitated  by  experience.  The 
essentials  are  ( I )  abolition  of  the  traditional  four-class  cate- 
gories of  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and 
creation  instead  of  two  divisions,  Lower  and  Upper;  and 
(2)  abandonment  of  the  conventional  measures  of  time  spent 
and  "credits"  based  thereon ;  hereafter  the  criterion  will  be 
accomplishment  in  fact,  regardless  of  the  time  spent  or  the 
method  by  which  the  work  may  be  done.  The  question  will 
be  not,  How  did  you  get  it?  but  What  have  you?  For  en- 
trance there  will  be  virtually  the  usual  requirements,  with 
greatly  intensified  care  in  selection  among  applicants.  That 
is  very  strict  now.  Every  entering  student,  come  he  how  or 
whence-soever,  will  go  first  into  the  Lower  Division,  remain- 
ing as  long  as  he  must  (with  a  time-limit  of  three  years)  ; 
passing  on  to  the  Upper  when  he  can  show  that  he  is  fit,  be 
that  after  two  weeks  or  two  years.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
ordinary  student  will  require  about  four  years  in  all,  as 
he  does  now. 

In  the  Lower  Division  he  will  fill  in  his  gaps  and  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  presumably  more  specialized  work  in 
the  Upper.  To  be  fit  for  the  Upper,  he  must  convince  the 
Board  of  Admissions  that  he  has  adequate  proficiency  in 
English,  mathematics  through  trigonometry,  one  foreign  lan- 
guage (classic  or  modern),  history,  science,  social  science. 
Beside  that  he  must  evidence  character,  general  intelligence, 
purposefulness  and  responsibility  in  the  use  of  leisure.  And 
he  must  justify  his  intentions  as  to  work  in  the  Upper  Di- 
vision. In  that  division  he  must  make  good  with  those  in- 
tentions but  the  widest  liberty  will  be  accorded  as  to  how 
he  does  it.  All  along  the  line  there  will  be  frequent  check- 
ing-up.  The  broader  the  liberty,  the  stricter  the  account- 
ing. A  student  will  have  to  work  for  his  A.B.  degree,  which 
hereafter  will  be  the  only  one  granted  by  the  college.  Rollins 
is  not  now,  and  will  be  still  less,  a  place  for  loafers. 

I  WISH  I  had  space  to  dwell  on  the  many  collateral  aspects 
of  Rollins  College,  conspiring  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  college  communities  in  America.  For  ex- 
ample upon  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  locality  in  the  heart 
of  the  amazing  lake  region  of  Florida;  upon  the  unique  way 
in  which  town  and  college  have  interwoven  to  create  a  real 
"university  town" ;  upon  the  extraordinary  group  of  cul- 
tivated people  who  gather  there  every  winter,  some  of  them 
in  settled  residence;  upon  the  remarkable  community  or- 
chestra that  Mary  Leonard  has  organized  because  she  must 
have  an  orchestra  if  she  has  to  make  it  herself.  These  and 
other  things  have  to  give  way  to  the  educational  problem 
working  out  there ;  for  the  rest  you  will  have  to  go  and  see 
for  yourself. 

The  student  body  is  permanently  limited  by  vote  of  the 


trustees  to  seven  hundred,  but  it  is  actually  under  five  hun- 
dred. It  is  not  an  aggregation  of  northern  "carpet-baggers" ; 
Florida  students  heavily  preponderate ;  but  there  are  numer- 
ous delegations  from  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Middlewest,  notably  Ohio.  There  is  a  considerable 
foreign  group.  It  is  a  fine  cross-section  of  American  youth, 
boys  and  girls  alike.  The  only  difference  I  could  detect  was 
in  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  high-grade,  genuinely 
purposeful  students.  Repeatedly  I  checked  over  the  list  with 
faculty  members  and  students  and  there  was  convincing  agree- 
ment about  fully  fifty  such — a  surprising  percentage.  There 
is  to  be  sure,  as  everywhere  else,  the  stratum  of  mediocrity, 
shading  off  into  the  flappers  and  wasters.  A  curious  phe- 
nomenon is  the  effect  of  the  large  liberty  upon  some  who  have 
rated  high  elsewhere  under  pressure  of  strict  discipline  in 
school  and  home;  but  who,  here  where  nobody  tells  them 
what  to  do  or  how  to  behave,  blow  up — like  deep-sea  fish 
suddenly  brought  to  the  surface.  It  takes  quite  a  while  for 
such  to  adjust  themselves  to  personal  responsibility.  Only 
people  fit  for  self-control  will  make  good  at  Rollins. 

AMD,  obviously,  only  real  teachers  can  fill  this  bill.  They 
are  scarce  and  they  cost  money ;  nevertheless  Holt  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  gathering  within  the  short  space 
of  six  years  a  group  of  teachers  to  whom  opportunity  to  teach 
means  more  than  money.  There  are  some  gilt-edged  per- 
sonalities, pricelessly  fit  for  this  business,  in  the  Rollins  fac- 
ulty. Some  of  the  best,  most  responsive  to  this  unique  op- 
portunity, he  found  in  the  old  faculty.  Some  he  has  added. 
Some  .  .  .  well,  as  I  said  to  Dean  Anderson  in  the  presence 
of  a  faculty  group:  "You  have  only  fairly  begun.  You 
have  your  weak  spots ;  your  ponderous  old  owls,  your  stuffed 
shirts,  your  hot-air  artists,  your  misfits  and  nit-wits;  like 
every  other  college.  I'm  inclined  to  think  the  proportion  of. 
such  at  Rollins  is  uncommonly  small.  No  names,  thank  you 
— you  know  them  better  than  I  do;  but  I'll  bet  your  list  is 
about  the  same  as  mine." 

The  dean  grinned  and  looked  round  at  the  group.  They 
laughed  too,  some  of  them  a  bit  grimly.  From  sundry  con- 
versations I  knew  that  each  had  his  own  little  list  of  names 
in  no  instance  including  his  own! 

Some,  both  old  and  new,  simply  cannot  do  it.  They  don't 
know  how — it's  a  gift  of  the  gods.  Some  don't  want  to; 
the  old  routine  way  is  easier.  Or  as  one  said  privately  to 
me :  "I'm  too  old  to  learn  these  new  tricks  even  if  I  really 
believed  in  them.  Besides,  I've  got  my  good  results  the  old 
way  and  what  we  want  is  results." 

The  students  know;  it  was  from  them  that  I  got  the 
truth.  You  can't  tell  much  about  a  teacher,  even  if  you 
are  president  of  the  college,  by  visiting  classes.  The  moment 
you  enter  the  room  the  whole  outfit,  especially  the  pro- 
fessor, begins  forthwith  to  pose,  perhaps  unconsciously;  to 
try  to  do  what  you  are  supposed  to  expect.  So  Holt  looks 
not  for  professors  highly  commended  by  other  professors,  but 
for  men  and  women  highly  commended  by  students  who 
know  them.  After  all  the  student  is  the  test  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  of  the  college. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  straw,  Holt's  Rollins  is  making 
very  good  bricks.  It  needs  more  equipment,  buildings,  new 
library,  dormitories — all  the  things  that  colleges  are  forever 
needing.  Most  of  all  it  needs  teachers  of  peculiar  gifts. 
Somebody  ought  to  help  Hamilton  Holt  to  get  them.  I 
know  of  no  better  investment. 


Law  Laboratories 

How  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic  Trains  Budding  Lawyers 

By  JOHN  S.  BRADWAY 


'EARS  ago  the  writer,  a  few  days  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  interviewed  his  first 
client.  As  soon  as  the  office  door  opened,  a 
sort  of  stage  fright  gripped  me.  The  visitor 
wanted  a  will  drawn.  I  strained  my  mem- 
ory for  anything  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
wills.  There  had  been  a  course  in  law  school  on  the  law 
of  wills,  but  nothing  the  client  said  had  any  reference  to 
the  cases  studied  there.  Apparently  the  applicant  had  seen 
a  will.  I  had  not.  The  client  seemed  to  know  how  a  lawyer 
should  act,  and  was  obviously  disconcerted  by  my  helpless 
condition.  The  client  suggested  that  the  lawyer  take  notes, 
and  practically  dictated  a  will.  This  I  took  down  in  a  dazed 
fashion  without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about. 
At  last  the  interview  was  at  an  end  and  I  set  myself  actually 
to  draw  a  will. 

I  believed  that  a  lawyer  would  lose  caste  if  he  disclosed 
his  ignorance  by  asking  advice.  I  recalled  the  case-book 
method  of  study  at  law  school  and  with  what  then  seemed 
a  stroke  of  genius,  I  began  to  review  the  complete  case  law 
of  wills  in  my  state  as  represented  by  the  reported  court  de- 
cisions from  1700  down.  At  the  end  of  the  week  when 
the  client  returned,  the  net  result  of  hours  of  labor  was  a 
pile  of  notes  digesting  the  judge-made  law  of  wills.  The 
client  went  elsewhere.  I  sat  amid  the  ruins  trying  to  find 
out  what  was  wrong  and  why  three  years  in  a  leading  law 
school  had  not  prepared  me  for  a  situation  which  reason  told 
me  must  be  quite  simple.  Why  had  I  never  seen  a  will? 
Why  had  I  no  knowledge  of  how  to  meet  a  client?  Where 
did  one  go  for  these  practical  details  of  my  profession? 

In  due  course  other  clients  came,  wills  were  drawn  cor- 
rectly, the  sense  of  stage  fright  was  overcome,  and  ineffective- 
ness was  succeeded  by  greater  efficiency.  Fellow  members 
of  the  bar  confessed  similar  experiences.  Here  was  a  diffi- 
culty of  adjustment  which  all  young  lawyers,  in  greater  or 
less  degree  had  to  meet — a  gap  to  be  crossed  by  those  enter- 
ing the  legal  profession.  Social  engineers  build  bridges  across 
such  gulfs  for  the  convenience  of  the  next  comers.  Wasn't 
there  a  chance  here  to  do  some  pioneering? 

As  so  often  happens,  this  idea  arrived  at  through  personal 
experience  was  not  entirely  new.  Others  had  realized  the 
need  and  had  made  experiments,  many  of  which  were  highly 
successful.  The  ambition  to  be  a  pioneer  was  modified  into 
a  desire  to  cooperate  with  those  already  at  work  on  the 
problem.  As  a  first  step  a  study  of  the  existing  machinery 
was  undertaken. 

The  first  connecting  link  I  found  between  the  law  school 
and  the  bar  was  the  legal  aid  society.  Since  1876  organized 
legal  aid  work  had  begun  to  grow  nationally,  and  even  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  first  came  in  contact  with  it,  it  was  giving 
annually  legal  advice  and  assistance  to  many  thousands  of 
poor  persons.  Law  students  and  newly-admitted  lawyers 
were  occasionally  taken  on  the  legal  aid  society  staff.  In 


the  rush  of  legal  aid  business,  with  no  time  to  become  morbid 
over  mistakes,  the  student  learned  rapidly.  Here  was  a 
real  chance  to  divert  to  the  channels  of  law  students  enough 
of  the  currents  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity to  start  the  inevitable  seasoning  process  and  so,  mix- 
ing the  metaphors,  to  bridge  the  gulf  from  theoretical  train- 
ing to  legal  practice  by  means  of  a  conditional  experience 
in  dealing  with  law  and  human  beings. 

About  1913  the  law  schools  began  to  establish  legal  aid 
clinics  offering  opportunities  analogous  to  internship  in  medi- 
cal education.  In  some  instances  this  was  done  cooperatively 
by  a  local  legal  aid  society  and  the  law  school.  In  some 
instances  the  law  school  set  up  its  own  organization.  At 
present,  legal  aid  clinics  exist  in  one  form  or  another  at 
the  law  schools  of  Harvard,  Cincinnati,  Northwestern,  Min- 
nesota, California  and  Southern  California.  Elsewhere  the 
plan  is  under  way. 

Let  me  draw  on  a  two-year  association  with  the  legal  aid 
clinic  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  to  show  how 
the  work  goes  on  in  one  of  these  law  school  laboratories  and 
something  of  its  usefulness  to  student,  client  and  the  com- 
munity. In  Los  Angeles  the  Legal  Aid  Society  is  housed 
in  the  Law  School  building  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Duly  qualified  lawyers  familiar 
with  practice  are  in  charge  of  it.  Legal  aid  clinic  work 
is  required  of  all  senior  law  students.  These  students  have 
had  at  least  two  years'  legal  training  and  expect  the  year 
following  to  be  earning  their  living  at  the  law. 
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ONLY  persons  unable  to  pay  a  fee  are  accepted  at 
clinic.  The  applicant  presents  himself  at  the  office  ii 
person,  and  the  student  interviews  him  to  secure  the  facts. 
Then  the  budding  lawyer  retires  to  the  back  office  to  confer 
with  an  attorney  who  helps  plan  the  campaign  and  passes  upon 
questions  of  law  and  jurisdiction.  The  student  returns  to 
the  client  in  the  interviewing  room  and  the  case  proceeds. 
Most  cases  are  disposed  of  by  advice,  or  by  looking  up  points 
of  law,  drafting  legal  documents,  or  adjusting  controversies. 
In  all  this  the  student  participates.  If  court  action  is  neces- 
sary, the  student  prepares  the  papers,  gathers  witnesses  and 
other  evidence,  briefs  the  law  and  does  all  the  work  that 
a  junior  in  a  large  law  office  expects  as  part  of  his  daily 
routine.  In  the  clinic  the  student  is  under  constant  super- 
vision. In  court  he  listens  to  the  attorney  try  the  case.  He 
goes  through  the  motions  of  practicing  law  with  someone  to 
protect  the  client  from  his  inexperience. 

The  client  secures  a  high  grade  of  legal  assistance,  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  student,  access  to  an  adequate  law 
library,  constant  supervision  by  members  of  the  bar  and 
advice  from  other  members  of  the  law  faculty  make  possible. 
Further,  the  work  educates  a  large  section  of  the  public  to 
rely  upon  the  law  in  an  era  when  disrespect  for  law  is  only 
too  prevalent. 
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But  what  is  the  real  gain  to  the  student  ?  Does  the  clinic 
bridge  the  gap  between  law  school  and  law  practice  ?  The 
clinic  sets  out  to  teach  the  student  five  distinct  things. 

1.  A  practical  view  of  law  practice   as  distinguished   from   a 
theoretical  view. 

2.  A  synthesis  of  law  school  work,  grouping  the  rules  of  law 
with  reference  to  a  client,  and  in   action,   rather  than   ac- 
cording to  the  formal,  theoretical  divisions  of  the  law,  such 
as  contracts,  torts,  crimes. 

3.  A  social  viewpoint,  considering  the  client  as   a   whole — his 

individual  as  well  as  his  legal  needs. 

4.  A  practical  view  of  legal  ethics  and  etiquette. 

5.  The  ability  to  see  a  law  case  as  a  whole,  to  plan  a  legal 
campaign,  to  think  in  terms  of  "What  shall  I  do?"  and  not 
merely,  "What  is  the  law?" 

With  these  go  self-confidence  and  a  realization  that  justice 
is  often  eminently  practical  and  not 
necessarily  an   insistence   on    abstract 
rights. 

t  me   illustrate   this   "course  of 
!y"  by  actual  fact  situations  with 

ich  students  are  confronted  in  legal 
work.     The  following  cases  are 

:en  more  or  less  at  random  from  a 
large  number  of  similar  problems 
which  daily  confront  the  students  at 
the  Southern  California  Legal  Aid 
Clinic.  The  reader,  to  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  student,  need  only 
imagine  himself  a  law  student  with 
much  theory  and  little  practical  ex- 
perience, meeting  these  situations  him- 
self. The  statement  of  the  cases  is 
iently  modified  so  that  there  is 

disclosure  of  confidential  communi- 


The  first  client  one  student  met 
was  a  young  colored  woman,  in  tears 
over  her  plight.  The  student  was  one 
of  the  more  mature  men  in  the 
class  and  he  managed  to  piece  together  the  following  story: 
The  client,  Mrs.  A,  was  an  ardent  baseball  fan  and  had 
been  attending  every  game  for  several  months.  She  often 
took  her  next  door  neighbor,  Mrs.  X,  with  her  as  her  guest, 
Mrs.  A  always  purchasing  both  tickets.  The  baseball  park, 
to  encourage  attendance,  gave  a  numbered  coupon  with  each 
admission  ticket.  This  ticket  was  good  on  a  drawing  for 

n  elegant  new  automobile.  At  last  the  great  day  arrived. 
Mrs.  A  had  collected  many  coupons  and  when  the  drawing 
began  she  was  sure  that  she  had  the  winning  number. 
She  began  frantically  to  sort  her  coupons  and  thrust  some 

f  them  at  her  friend,  Mrs.  X,  asking  her  to  help  look  them 
ever.  As  luck  would  Have  it,  the  winning  number  was 
among  these,  and  Mrs.  X,  hearing  the  number  called,  jumped 
to  her  feet  and  rushed  down  to  claim  the  car.  Mrs.  A  said 
that  she  thought  Mrs.  X  was  merely  claiming  the  car  for 
I'er  and  so  made  no  move.  In  any  event,  the  friend  got 
the  car,  drove  it  home,  parked  it  in  the  front  yard  and  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  question  of  ownership.  Mrs.  A  then 
came  to  the  Legal  Clinic  with  her  troubles. 

The  student  found  himself  with  his  hands  full.  He 
quieted  the  emotional  client,  set  down  her  statement  of  the 
facts,  looked  up  California  law  to  see  whether  the  transaction 
amounted  to  an  out-and-out  gift  of  the  coupons  from  A  to 
X,  or  something  less  than  a  gift  which  might  leave  some 
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rights  in  A;  and  investigated  the  evidence  to  learn  what 
we  could  prove  if  we  should  go  to  court.  The  next  step 
was  to  check  the  other  party's  story.  The  student  inter- 
viewed Mrs.  X  and  found  that  she  was  determined  to  keep 
the  car,  claiming  that  the  winning  coupon  had  been  given 
her.  The  student  then  discovered  that  neither  party  could 
afford  to  operate  the  automobile,  so  he  determined  to  try 
to  make  a  settlement  without  court  action.  After  many 
conferences,  long  arugments  and  infinite  tact  and  patience, 
the  two  women  agreed  to  sell  the  car  and  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds equally. 

This  was  very  different  from  opening  a  book,  reading  the 
printed  facts  and  decision  determining  the  point  of  law  at 
issue,  and  briefing  the  case  in  a  notebook.  Here  was  a  flesh- 
and-blood  problem.  Here  were  responsibility,  the  need  to 
exercise  judgment,  experience  in  se- 
curing an  adjustment  between  antag- 
onistic persons,  actual  practice  with 
the  tools  of  legal  procedure,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  finding  that  under  super- 
vision he  could  apply  what  he  had 
learned  in  the  classroom. 

There  are  other  problems  not  im- 
mediately in  the  field  of  law  which 
must  be  met  and  solved  by  students 
in  the  legal  aid  clinic.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  attractive  girl  who  says 
to  the  student  lawyer  after  he  has 
advised  her  on  her  matrimonial  diffi- 
culties, "Now  that  I'm  all  through 
with  him,  won't  you  come  over  and 
see  me  this  evening?"  Another  un- 
dergraduate was  called  on  to  deal  with 
a  more  mature  woman  who  insisted 
hysterically  that  she  had  been  thrown 
out  bodily  from  the  office  of  a  judge. 
A  third  student  had  as  a  client  a  man 
whose  case  had  been  declined  by  seven 
lawyers  in  a  row,  who  insisted  that 


there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him,  who  had  to  be  convinced 
against  his  will  that  his  case  had  no  legal  merit  and  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  obtain  justice  in  the  United  States. 
Such  complications  encountered  in  practical  detail,  not  bound 
in  calfskin,  broaden  the  younger  lawyer  and  season  him. 

Another  case  grew  out  of  this  family  situation:  a  young 
couple  came  from  the  East  at  the  invitation  of  the  husband's 
grandparents.  The  old  people  owned  some  dwelling  houses 
which  were  rented.  In  return  for  collecting  the  rents  and 
taking  general  charge  of  the  business,  the  young  people 
were  to  have  a  place  to  live  and  an  income.  It  was  further 
indicated  that  they  were  to  be  willed  a  portion  of  the  grand- 
parents' estate.  Everything  went  smoothly  for  a  few  months 
and  then  a  day  of  settlement  came.  The  young  people 
showed  what  they  had  received  and  what  they  had  paid  out 
for  repairs,  taxes  and  overhead,  and  offered  the  balance. 
An  argument  developed  about  the  bills  for  repairs.  Had 
the  agreement  been  in  writing  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
settle  the  matter  amicably.  As  it  was,  each  party  questioned 
the  good  faith  of  the  other.  When  all  efforts  at  adjust- 
ment failed,  the  young  people  came  to  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic, 
bringing  the  papers  which  had  been  served  upon  them  re- 
quiring their  appearance  in  court.  The  student,  under  super- 
vision, drew  other  pleadings,  arranged  for  their  filing, 
searched  for  witnesses  and  sifted  their  stories  for  legally 
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relevant  facts,  briefed  the  law  in  the  case,  saw  that  every- 
one was  present  on  the  day  of  the  trial,  and  then  watched 
the  attorney  for  the  clinic  conduct  the  case.  Eventually  the 
court  intervened  with  a  suggestion  for  a  settlement.  An 
agreement  was  reached  in  the  courtroom  and  judgment  en- 
tered accordingly.  There  was  nothing  very  dramatic  about 
the  case.  But  neither  is  there  anything  startling  about  the 
vast  majority  of  legal  proceedings.  Such  experiences  modify 
the  student's  stereoscope  of  the  practicing  lawyer,  so  that 
it  tends  to  conform  to  the  reality. 

That  many  students  do  not  have  a  clear  mental  picture 
of  law  practice  is  demonstrated  by  day-to-day  contact  with 
them.  One  man  voluntarily  admitted  that  even  half  way 
through  his  last  year  he  had  absolutely  no  idea  what  steps 
were  necessary  before  a  case  was  ready  for  trial.  From  the 
time  it  was  reduced  to  a  question  of  law  until  that  question 
was  decided  he  was  able  to  handle  it  with  ease  and  ability. 
The  long  process  by  which  the  facts,  the  law,  the  evidence, 
the  witnesses  are  organized  was  beyond  his  horizon  until 
he  met  his  first  court  case.  He  held  himself  fortunate  that 
the  experience  came  to  him  as  a  student  in  the  Legal  Aid 
Clinic,  not  as  a  practicing  attorney. 

IN  the  following  statement  by  a  student  there  is  a  chance 
to  discover  his  social  outlook  if  one  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  between  the  lines: 

The  first  client  I  interviewed  was  a  young  girl  about  twenty- 
three.  She  brought  her  baby  with  her,  and  as  I  asked  her  to  be 
seated  she  proceeded  to  place  her  baby  on  the  top  of  my  desk. 
The  baby  was  about  eighteen  months  old.  All  the  time  I  was 
trying  to  listen  to  the  story  of  the  mother,  the  baby  was  yell- 
ing as  loud  as  it  could.  Not  a  continual  cry,  but  a  continual 
yell.  It  refused  to  be  held  by  any  of  the  young  ladies  on  the 
Clinic  staff. 

The  case  was  one  of  domestic  trouble.  The  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  mother's  story,  was  tired  of  married  life.  If  they 
went  to  the  picture  show  in  the  evening,  he  would  insist  that 
the  mother  sit  on  one  side  of  the  theater  and  he  on  the  other. 
The  little  mother  in  this  case  loved  the  father  and  did  not  want 
to  become  separated.  Yet  she  had  pleaded  with  him,  as  had 
others,  apparently  in  vain. 

Since  the  father  for  the  last  few  days  had  not  provided  for 
the  mother  and  child,  the  case  was  one  that  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  district  attorney's  office,  for  failure  to  provide.  Never- 
theless, after  trying  to  console  the  mother  by  informing  her 
of  her  legal  rights — after,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavoring 
to  answer  something  like  twenty-five  questions  she  had  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper;  after  having  dodged  the  entire  contents  of 
the  ink  bottle  and  having  used  my  handkerchief  to  try  to  remove 
from  the  baby's  mouth  the  fragments  of  a  large  bead  the  mother 
had  allowed  it  to  chew,  I  was  ready  to  say  "Amen"  when  my 
client  left  the  Clinic  with  her  child. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  sometimes  leads  the  student  into 
the  field  of  professional  ideals.  Idealism  is  not  too  rugged 
a  plant.  In  conflict  with  the  realities  of  earning  a  living, 
it  has  a  hard  struggle.  The  early  days  of  the  young  law- 
yer's career  are  so  beset  by  the  problems  of  making  his 
way,  that  too  often  his  social  point  of  view  is  sadly  warped. 
That  a  man  develop  the  moral  stamina  to  weather  this 
period  is  extremely  important  for  the  future  of  the  legal 
profession  as  well  as  for  him  as  an  individual. 

In  the  clinic,  the  student  sees  that  the  organized  legal 
profession  through  two  of  its  branches,  the  law  schools  and 
the  Bar  Association,  are  interested  in  the  whole  legal  aid 
movement  and  to  a  large  extent  are  sustaining  it.  Here  is 
evidence  that  social  service  is  a  proper  field  of  interest  for 
a  lawyer.  But  such  interest  is  not  spontaneous  in  most 
people.  The  clinic  serves  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  this  form  of  professional  usefulness,  and  to  make 


him  appreciate  the  social  values  of  his  chosen  career. 

Students  under  the  pressure  of  work  and  responsibility 
that  the  clinic  puts  upon  them  are  going  through  a  matur- 
ing process.  Along  with  the  practical  disciplines  and  the 
broader  horizons  they  also  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  indi- 
vidual temperaments  and  abilities.  If  a  man  is  often  over- 
hasty  in  deciding  a  given  point  of  law,  a  few  sharp  experi- 
ences will  help  him  to  understand  himself  better.  If  a  man 
cannot  meet  clients  with  composure  but  is  able  in  drawing 
up  briefs,  there  is  a  place  for  him  in  the  highly  specialized 
field  of  modern  legal  practice  provided  he  knows  his  limita- 
tions. To  another  man  the  trial  of  cases  in  open  court  is 
the  part  of  law  practice  which  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
In  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic  the  embryo  lawyer  has  a  chance 
to  observe  himself  in  relation  to  the  whole  field  of  law. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  picture  of  the  range  of  experience 
open  to  the  student  in  these  law  laboratories  can  be  shown 
by  an  analysis  of  the  first  one  thousand  cases  handled  by  the 
Southern  California  Legal  Aid  Clinic: 

NUMBER  CASES  INVOLVING 

248  Contracts,  such  as  wage  claims  and  small  money  collec- 
tions 

241     Relations  between  husband  and  wife 
235     Real  estate  or  personal  property  including  landlord-and 

tenant  disputes 

114  Tort  liability,  such  as  workmen's  compensation  prob- 
lems, complaints  against  professional  people,  neighbor- 
hood quarrels 

69     Relations  between  parent  and  child 
58     Estates  of  deceased  persons,  minors,  feebleminded  per- 
sons, and  bankrupts 
35     Criminal  matters,  miscellaneous 

A  second  table  indicates  how  these  one  thousand  cases 
were  handled  by  the  clinic: 

477     Advice  and  referred  cases 
244     Advice  given 
1 86     Referred  to  private  attorney 
133     Investigated  and  advice  given 
95     Refused  at  first  interview 
91     Cases  terminated  by  client 
60     Disposed  after  litigation 
32     Won 

8     Discontinued  litigation 
6    Lost 

6     Ex  parte  proceedings 
5     Settlement  after  litigation 
5     Purpose  secured 

3  Case  technically  won  but  no  practical  bene 
49     Adjusted 

28     Satisfactorily  adjusted 
17     Adjusted  without  counsel 

4  Partial  settlement 

31     Information  secured  and  documents  drawn 
30     Investigated   and   refused 
21     Investigated  and  referred  to 
13     Private  attorney 

5  Special  agency 
3     Special  court 

13     Client  unable  to  advance  costs 

We  have  described  a  gulf  to  be  crossed.  Dependability 
and  high  ethical  standards  in  the  practice  of  the  law  are 
the  goals.  The  legal  clinic  is  no  short-cut.  But  experi- 
ment proves  that  it  does  do  for  the  law  student  what  the 
hospital  internship  does  for  the  student  of  medicine  or  the 
surveying  trip  for  the  young  engineer.  And  beyond  this  the 
ethical  idealism  and  practical  efficiency  carried  over  by  the 
clinic  from  the  classroom  and  library  to  every-day  human 
problems  should  give  results  of  real  value  of  future  leaders 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  through  them  to  the  community. 
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»HARLES  J.  RHOADS,  commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  and  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  assis- 
tant commissioner,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
substantial  progress  in  the  field  of  Indian 
education.  Even  vigorous  critics  of  the  new 
Indian  administration  would,  I  believe,  en- 
dorse that  statement.  Insofar  as  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  the  commissioners'  work  in  education  it  has  related 
to  details  and  delay. 

Those  who  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  selection  of  the 
new  commissioners  and  expected  great  and  prompt  achieve- 
ments are,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  frank  statement  from  one 
who  has  been  in  a  position  to  observe  developments  as  to 
the  reason  for  such  details  as  were  open  to  criticism  and 
ior  such  delay  as  there  has  been.  In  fairness  to  the  com- 
missioners such  a  statement  should  be  made. 

That  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Service  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  national  gov- 
:rnment  is  recognized.  The  new 
commissioners  had  not  only  to 
operate  continuously  a  going  con- 
:ern  having  over  5000  employes, 
scattered  over  twenty-six  states, 
serving  over  two  hundred  differ- 
:nt  tribes  or  bands,  and  dealing 
^'ith  an  amazing  diversity  of  sub- 
jects and  conditions,  they  had  at 
:ie  same  time  to  reorganize,  one 
night  almost  say,  to  revolutionize, 
:nat  Service.  No  two  men  how- 
ever able  and  devoted  could  ac- 
:omplish  the  two  tasks.  The  staff 
D{  the  Indian  Office  when  they 
:<x>k  office  was  fully  engaged  in 
:urrent  administration.  It  was 
not  available  for  the  problems  of 
reorganization ;  many  staff  mem- 
bers were  not  competent  to  re- 
organize their  work.  Obviously 


Indian  boys  in  the  Chilocco  School  shop  are  deft 
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the  work  of  reorganization  called  for  a  special  staff  selected 
for  that  purpose,  free  from  direct  administrative  respon- 
sibility. Only  thus  could  the  work  of  the  old  personnel  in 
the  service  be  studied  and  evaluated.  The  two  commissioners 
alone  could  not  do  the  personnel  work  that  is  necessary  in  so 
complex  a  situation,  even  had  they  been  able  to  devote  their 
full  energies  to  it. 

Unfortunately  for  the  commissioners  and  for  all  interested 
in  Indian  welfare,  some  persons  occupying  key  positions  in 
regard  to  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  did  not  under- 
stand the  need  for  a  special  staff  of  reorganization.  These 
persons  blocked  the  commissioners'  efforts  to  secure  directly 
the  necessary  assistance  and  so  forced  them  to  proceed  slowly 
and  indirectly.  They  were  in  several  instances  forced  to  de- 
pend for  information,  advice  and  assistance  upon  the  very 
employes  whose  work  required  revolutionary  reorganization 
and  whose  efforts  naturally  were  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  jobs.  As  the  commissioners  were  new  to  the  Service 

themselves,  had  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  study  of  the  personnel 
and  its  work,  and  had  almost  no 
independent  investigators  upon 
whom  they  could  rely,  in  some  in- 
stances mistakes  were  made  which 
proved  embarrassing.  The  very 
qualities  of  kindliness  and  charity 
that  make  them  loved  and  respect- 
ed likewise  made  them  slow  to  act 
in  cases  of  old  employes  who  had 
many  fine  human  qualities,  but 
who  were  not  equipped  by  person- 
ality or  training  for  the  places 
they  held. 

The  commissioners'  procedure 
in  the  matter  of  proper  feeding  of 
Indian  children  was  forced  upon 
them  by  a  conservative  gentleman 
in  a  key  position  who  had  denied 
the  facts  regarding  the  under- 
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San  Juan  Day  School 
San  Juan  Pueblo,  N.  M. 


feeding  of  children  that  were  published  by  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research  in  its  survey  and  subsequently  verified 
by  the  commissioners'  own  investigations.  The  sharply  criti- 
cized circular  on  discipline  in  the  boarding-schools  resulted 
from  the  dilemma  of  the  old  type  of  boarding-school  super- 
intendents who  could  maintain  discipline  only  through  auto- 
craitc  authority  with  corporal  punishment  behind  it.  The 
commissioners  were  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  routine  detail 
without  adequate  assistance.  The  surprising  thing  is  not  that 
they  were  put  into  some  trying  positions  which  resulted  in 
«harp  criticism,  but  that  they  are  coming  through  within  two 
years  in  a  way  to  merit  congratulations. 

In  regard  to  the  food  and  clothing  of  Indian  children  in 
boarding  schools  one  may  say,  "All  is  well  that  ends  well." 
The  conservative  gentleman  prevented  the  commissioners 
from  getting  full  credit  for  a  real  achievement  but,  what  is 
far  more  important,  the  In- 
dian children  got  the  neces- 
sary food  and  clothing.  In- 
cidentally his  tactics  hastened 
the  introduction  of  labor-sav- 
ing appliances  in  the  board- 
ing-schools and  helped  re- 
duce child  labor.  Today  the 
appropriations  for  food  for 
the  children  are  adequate,  the 
appropriations  for  clothing 
are  reasonable,  and  the 
amount  of  institutional  labor 
required  of  the  children  is 
seldom  more  than  the  chores 
which  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  well 
regulated  farm  family  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do. 
The  grounds  for  sensational 
charges  against  the  Indian 
boarding-schools  have  been 
eliminated. 

The  old  boarding-school 

superintendents  who  so  strenuously  urged  the  necessity  of 
corporal  punishment  are  rapidly  passing  from  the  picture. 
The  federal  retirement  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  re- 
duced the  age  of  retirement  from  the  Indian  field  service 
from  seventy  to  sixty-five.  Many  of  the  old  type  agency  and 
boarding-school  superintendents  are  gone  or  will  shortly  go. 
In  their  places  are  coming  well  trained  superintendents,  care- 
fully selected  and  reasonably  well  paid.  The  untrained  girls' 
matron  and  "disciplinarian,"  who  used  to  be  the  officers  im- 
mediately responsible  for  discipline,  are  giving  way  to  trained 
and  experienced  girls'  advisers  and  boys'  advisers. 

A  new  captain  steers  the  educational  ship  and  with  him  is 
an  able  crew,  some  new,  with  excellent  training  and  experi- 
ence gained  outside  the  Indian  Service,  some  old,  equally 
well  trained  with  several  years  of  practical  experience  in  the 
Indian  Service.  I  cannot  speak  impersonally  of  the  new 
director  of  education  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service, 
Will  Carson  Ryan.  I  knew  him  almost  twenty  years  ago 
when  he  was  a  brilliant  member  of  the  group  Philander 
Claxton  brought  into  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion when  he  revitalized  that  agency  of  government.  I  knew 
intimately  of  Ryan's  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  govern- 
ment employes  when  as  president  of  Local  Number  2  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employes  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  he  worked  effectively  for  a 


The  Deer  Dance 

The  Indians  of  San  Juan  had  a  Deer  Dance  this  winter. 
They  came  from  the  mountains  early  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  sun  rose.  Two  men  called  Apaches  shot. 

When  the  dancers  reached  the  pueblo  they  went  to  their 
homes  to  eat  their  breakfast.  When  they  finished  eating, 
they  went  to  the  kiva. 

When  they  are  all  together  they  put  on  their  pueblo 
costumes  and  come  out  to  dance.  After  they  had  danced 
three  or  four  times  the  ladies  ran  after  the  deer. 


Lino  Tapia 


sound  retirement  law  and  the  reclassification  of  federal  em- 
ployes.   Dean  Gay  of  Harvard  has  told  me  how  he  picked  j 
Ryan  as  educational  editor  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
on  the  independent  advice  of  the  two  groups  of  educators 
who  rarely  agree  on  anything. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Indian  survey,  made  by  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research,  Professor  Ryan  of 
Swarthmore,  with  his  long  record  of  constructive  work  on 
educational  surveys,  was  the  logical  choice  for  the  educational 
assignment.  I  know  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else  what  a 
tower  of  strength  he  was  on  that  survey,  what  a  contribution 
he  made  in  every  branch  of  the  work,  with  his  broad  knowl- 
edge of  social  work,  education  and  psychology,  his  dynamic 
energy  and  his  many  contacts  with  social  and  educational 
enterprises.  When  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 

on  Education  and  director  of 
the  American  Council  of 
Education,  Dr.  Suzzalo,  di- 
rector of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  H.  A.  Ed- 
son,  chief  examiner  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission, 
gave  Dr.  Ryan  the  highest 
rating  in  the  open  competi- 
tive examination  for  director 
of  Indian  education  and 
'Commissioner  Rhoads  select- 
ed him  for  appointment,  I ; 
was  sure  that  the  Indians  at 
last  had  something  for  which 
to  be  thankful. 

The  group  associated  with 
Dr.  Ryan  in  the  general  di- 
rection of   Indian  education  j 
compares  favorably  with  the 
corresponding  groups  in  such 
progressive  and  effective  pro-  '• 
fessional    government    agen- ] 

cies  as  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. When  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  made 
its  survey  in  1926-27,  Edna  Groves,  in  home  economics,  was 
the  one  person  on  the  central  educational  staff  who  was  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  her  duties.  She  had  raised  the  standards 
of  home  economics  teaching  in  the  Indian  schools;  and  great 
credit  is  due  her  for  making  available  the  facts  about  the 
underfeeding  of  Indian  children  and  for  setting  in  motion 
the  forces  that  finally  made  possible  an  adequate  and  suitable 
diet.  Now  Miss  Groves  is  typical  of  the  group  of  trained  | 
and  experienced  specialists  in  the  several  branches  of  Indian 
educational  work.  The  development  of  cooperative  leader- 
ship for  Indian  educational  enterprise  is  such  an  outstanding 
advance,  since  the  survey  was  made,  that  it  is  well  to  list 
this  staff  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
members. 

Mary  Stewart,  assistant  director  of  education.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  who  was  for  eight  years  dean  of 
women  at  the  University  of  Montana,  did  graduate  work  at 
both  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  was  from 
1921  to  1927  connected  with  the  Employment  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Edna  Groves,  supervisor  of  home  economics.  An  Oregon 
State  College  graduate  with  a  graduate  degree  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Miss  Groves  was  supervisor  of 
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home  economics  in  Portland,  Oregon,  prior  to  her  entrance  into 
the  Indian  Service.  She  has  charge  of  the  institutional  housekeep- 
ing as  well  as  the  home  economics  instruction  in  Indian  schools. 
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John  H.  Hoist  super- 
visor assigned  to  second- 
ary education.  A  prod- 
uct of  western  and  east- 
ern colleges  and  univer- 
sity, Mr.  Hoist  was  for 
fifteen  years  head  of  the 
Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University 
of  Montana. 

Rose  K.  Brandt,  su- 
pervisor of  elementary 
education.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Miss  Brandt 

had  had  experience  as  teacher  and  principal  in  various  types  of 
schools  before  she  took  her  work  for  the  master's  degree  at 
Columbia.  For  four  years  prior  to  coming  to  the  Indian  Ser- 
vice Miss  Brandt  was  state  supervisor  for  rural  schools  in 
Montana. 

Samuel  H.  Thompson,  supervisor  assigned  to  public  school 
relations.  A  former  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
r  Tennessee  who  has  served  in  private  as  well  as  public 
iools  and  his  also  had  considerable  business  experience. 
James  Arentson,  supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
A  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames.  Mr. 
ntson  was  for  ten  years  state  supervisor  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  for  Tenessee.  He  has  also  had  practical  ex- 
perience as  a  machine-shop  foreman  and  agricultural  engineer. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Earl  A.  Bates,  professor  of  anthropology  at  Cornell 
University,  who  has  done  constructive  work  with  the  New 
York  Indians.  Loaned  by  Cornell  for  a  year,  he  has  per- 
sonally represented  Commissioner  Rhoads  as  an  advisor  in 
Indian  extension  work. 

In  his  recruiting  to  fill  new  educational  positions  Carson 
Ryan  has  had  one  assistant  who  is  not  on  the  educational  staff 
but  who  since  February  1930  has  been  on  the  personal  staff 

Commissioner  Rhoads  as  field  representative,  specializing 

personnel.     He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 

Social  Workers,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Michigan  State 
ference,  and  immediately  prior  to  his  appointment  direc- 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
a  teacher  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
rt  T.   Lansdale   has   done   a   magnificent   job   for   the 

.erican  Indians  and  when  Commissioner  Rhoads  was  ablr 
dd  to  his  staff  of  personal  field  representatives  he  again 

led    to   social   work   and" 
ted   Mary  Gilbert  Mc- 

r   of    Providence    and 

larles  Berry  from  the  Prov- 
ident Association  of  Kansas 
City.  The  directing  person- 
nel is  of  course  the  yeast  that 
will  leaven  the  entire  per- 
»annel.  It  is  already  at  work. 
In  the  chapter  on  Educa- 
tion, the  report  of  the  Insti- 
Ute  points  out:  "Properly 
:quipped  personnel  is  the 
most  urgent  immediate  need 
in  the  Indian  education  ser- 
vice. At  the  present  time 
the  government  is  attempting 
to  do  a  highly  technical  job 


Pottery 


My  mother  makes  pretty  jars. 

She  takes  clay  and  makes  it  soft  in  water. 

Then  she  makes  a  hole  in  it  with  her  fingers. 

Then  she  places  more  clay  around  the  top  to  make  it  larger 

She  makes  it  smooth  with  a  piece  of  gourd. 

When  it  is  large  enough  she  takes  yellow  clay, 

and  paints  the  picture  or  design  on  it. 

When  it  is  finished  she  makes  a  fire  with  sheep  manure, 

and  puts  the  jar  inside. 

After  about  an  hour  it  is  baked. 

Mother  takes  it  out. 

Then  she  takes  it  to  the  store  and  sells  it. 

She  buys  some  apples  for  Joseph  and  me. 


Zuni  Day  School 
Zuni,  N.  M. 


with  untrained,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  uneducated,  peo- 
ple.    It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  place  the  blame  for 
this  situation,  but  it  is  essential  to  recognize  it  and  change 
it."  That  was  written 
of   conditions   as   they 
were     in     1926     and 
1927. 

Today  the  entrance 
requirements  for  edu- 
cational positions  in 
the  Indian  Service  are 
well  above  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of 
most  of  the  states, 
although  they  are  still 
below  those  of  the  bet- 
ter urban  school  sys- 
tems. For  the  fi  r  s  t 
time  in  the  history  of 
the  Indian  Service  it 
has  been  possible  to  place  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools  and  school  systems  on  a  professional  basis, 
calling  for  university  training  and  special  work  in  school  ad- 
ministration. Increased  appropriations  have  permitted  better 
salaries,  and  the  general  depression  has  made  public  service 
positions  financially  more  attractive.  The  Indian  Service  is 
now  in  a  position  to  compete  for  promising  personnel. 

The  marked  improvement  in  personnel  will  raise  the  qual- 
ity work  which  the  Indian  Service  schools  were  doing  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  made — traditional  school  work,  trade 
and  industrial  education,  and  training  in  home  economics. 
Important  as  these  advances  are,  of  even  greater  importance 
is  the  introduction  of  trained  workers  in  fields  neglected  un- 
der the  old  regime.  One  hardly  knows  which  of  these  new 
developments  should  be  taken  up  first  as  being  of  the  great- 
est importance,  because  they  were  all  such  obvious  and  such 
vital  needs. 

My  own  enthusiasm  gives  first  place  to  the  school  social 
workers,  who  are  being  taken  on  to  smooth  the  path  between 
the  Indian  family  and  the  local  public  school.  Today  more 
Indian  children,  wards  of  the  nation,  are  attending  local 
public  schools  with  the  other  children  of  the  community  than 
are  attending  Indian  day-schools  or  boarding-schools  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  government  or  by  the  Christian 
missionaries.  Since  in  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  country  the 

Indians  must  ultimately  find 
their  places  in  the  economic 
and  even  the  social  life  of 
the  general  community,  this 
policy  of  placing  children  in 
public  schools  rather  than  in 
segregated  schools  is  a  long 
step  in  advance,  and  it  is  so 
regarded  by  the  Indians. 
Since  most  of  the  Indian 
families,  because  of  extreme 
poverty,  have  a  low  standard 
of  living  accompanied  by  the 
ill  health  that  results  from 
bad  food  and  inadequate 
clothes  and  shelter,  their 
children  have  not  always 
been  welcomed  in  the  public 
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Age  8 
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Picuris  Creek 

Picuris  Creek  flows  beneath  the  pueblo. 

In  the  spring  the  most  water  flows  down  it. 

Now  the  water  is  muddy. 

In  the  summer  it  will  be  clean. 

The  Indians  water  their  gardens  with  the  water. 

They  bring  it  to  their  fields  in  ditches. 

The  wheat  must  have  this  water  to  grow. 

Big  trees  grow  along  the  bank. 

Many  bushes  also  grow  close  to  the  bank. 

We  love  this  stream. 


Picuris  Day  School 

Northern  Pueblo  Agency,  N.  M. 


Salvador  Arguello 
Grade  III 


schools.  Fortunately  race  prejudice  against  Indians  is  rarely 
encountered,  so  that  when  health  and  living  standards  are 
corrected  the  Indian  children  are  received  in  the  schools  with- 
out objection  and  even  with  enthusiasm. 

The  enthusiasm  comes  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dian Office  pays  tuition  for  these  wards  who  are  exempt  from 
local  taxation ;  and  many  a  sparsely  settled  western  commu- 
nity finds  that  it  can  have  a  better  school  for  all  the  children 
than  it  could  possibly  have  if  it  excluded  the  Indians  and  re- 
ceived no  federal  funds.  In  these  days  of  drought  and  de- 
pression some  communities  are  discovering  that  they  could 
not  pay  the  teachers'  salaries  if  it  were  not  for  cooperation 
between  nation  and  state  or  county  in  educating  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  one  thing  that  was  needed  was  the  school  social 
worker  who  could  help  the  Indian  children,  the  Indian  fam- 
ilies and  the  white  citizens  get  the  maximum  good  from  this 
cooperative  arrangement.  Now  school  social  workers  are 
being  introduced. 

Scarcely  second  in  far  reaching  effect,  is  the  introduction 
of  trained  vocational  guidance  officers,  vocational  counsellors 
and  placement  officers.  The  Indian  boarding-schools  of  the 
past  taught,  rather  inadequately,  such  trades  as  were  easily 
fitted  in  to  school  routine  without  much  thought  as  to 
whether  the  Indian  youth  could  get  a  job  at  that  trade  on 
leaving  school  or  use  it  on  the  reservation.  When  the  In- 
dian child  left  school,  whether  he  grew  too  bored  to  continue 
or  got  into  trouble,  the  responsibility  of  the  school  stopped 
short.  The  problem  of  getting  established  as  a  productive 
member  of  society  was  left  to  the  inexperienced  and  inade- 
quately equipped  Indian  youth.  If  he  returned  to  the  reser- 
vation he  found  himself  educated  away  from  parents  and 
community  and  unprepared  to  gear  himself  into  such  means 
of  self-support  as  existed.  The  boys  and  perhaps  even  more 
the  girls  had  at  boarding-school  lived  the  pleasant,  comfort- 
able lives  of  white  highschool  students  and  now  they  were 
back  to  the  primitive.  They  were  put  up  against  an  almost 
impossible  situation,  as  were  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
If  the  Indian  youth  went  to  an  urban  community  to  make  his 
living  in  competition  with  the  whites,  he  found  himself  un- 
trained, without  relatives  or  friends,  helpless  in  the  practical 
details  of  living  in  a  city  and  getting  a  job.  The  Indian 
schools  had  given  him  no  experience  in  earning  or  in  spend- 
ing money.  He  had  been  completely  institutionalized.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  many  Indian  boarding-school  graduates 
went  back  to  the  blanket,  but  that  a  considerable  number 
made  good. 

Now  that  the  schools  recognize  the  placement  of  the  In- 
dian youth  as  their  responsibility,  they  put  themselves  to  a 
genuine  test  of  usefulness  and  under  competent  supervision 


with  real  teachers  they  will  either  do  their  job  well  or  cease 
to  exist.  Parenthetically,  I  may  express  my  personal  opinion 
that  several  of  the  non-reservation  boarding-schools  will  and 
should  gradually  disappear :  they  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness and  can  scarcely  hope  to  fit  the  present-day  Indian  youth 
for  life  as  well  as  can  local  public  schools  or  even,  for  some 
Indians,  reservation  boarding-schools. 

Although  the  segregated  Indian  boarding-schools  main- 
tained by  the  government  are  passing,  I  think  it  is  admitted 
even  by  those  who  dislike  institutions,  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  Indian  country  the  boarding-schools  are  still  necessary, 
particularly  for  the  older  children.  At  the  time  of  the  survey 
the  boarding-schools  were  characterized  by  a  militaristic  rou- 
tine that  submerged  the  individual  and  gave  no  real  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  initiative  and  personal  respon- 
sibility. Everything  was  done  by  falling  in  line  and  march- 
ing on  signal  from  a  bell  or  a  whistle.  Boys  were  generally 
segregated  from  girls  and  in  many  schools  the  children  were 
also  rigidly  subdivided  by  age.  Only  in  exceptional  schools 
was  any  provision  made  for  adolescents  of  the  two  sexes  tc 
meet  in  wholesome  recreation.  Complete  repression  was  the 
easiest  and  the  safest  way  to  solve  the  boy  and  girl  problem. 
The  school  was  not  responsible  for  what  happened  when  the 
boys  and  girls  were  finally  free  from  the  untrained  girls' 
matron  and  the  domineering  for  the  actualities  of  life  and 
that  the  relationship  of  the  sexes  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
problems  to  be  faced  was  rarely  admitted.  The  general  atti- 
tude of  the  type  of  employe  the  service  then  possessed  was. 
"There  is  no  other  way." 


THE  new  administration  is  bringing  in  persons  trained 
to  deal  understandingly  with  the  problems  of  adoles- 
cents. Naturally  these  changes  take  time.  The  commission- 
ers are  making  every  effort  to  deal  fairly  with  old  employes 
and  to  continue  to  use  them  where  possible,  but  through 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  current  cases  of  harsh  dis- 
cipline they  have  served  notice  that  the  days  of  that  sort  oi 
thing  in  the  Indian  Service  are  over.  They  may  not  be 
eager  to  dig  up  old  offenses  of  this  nature  committed  by  pres- 
ent employes  before  the  new  commissioners  took  office,  but 
they  have  shown  they  will  act  promptly  to  remove  from  th« 
service  anyone  who  offends  today. 

The  former  practice  of  the  government  boarding-schools 
was  to  suppress  all  that  was  Indian  in  the  children.  Eng- 
lish was  the  only  language  used.  Indian  art,  Indian  songs, 
Indian  dances  were  taboo.  Anything  Indian  was  necessarily 
inferior.  Indian  children  capable  of  doing  beautiful  hand- 
work were  taught  the  sewing  and  "fancy  work"  of  New 
England.  At  the  time  of  our  survey  a  few  progressive  teach- 
ers had  broken  away  from  past  principles  and  were  letting 
the  children  practice  their  native  arts.  Now  the  service  is 
encouraging  Indian  arts.  At  the  Pueblo  (village)  of  San 
Ildefonso  in  New  Mexico  lives  a  gifted  Indian  woman, 
Marie  Martenez,  who  makes  black  pottery  of  outstanding 
beauty  and  craftsmanship.  She  not  only  earns  a  living  for 
herself  but,  more  important,  she  is  making  a  real  contri- 
bution to  American  culture.  Today  the  girls  of  San  Ildefonso 
who  are  attending  the  Santa  Fe  boarding-school  are  taken 
back  to  their  pueblo  each  Friday  afternoon  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  and  are  taught  pottery-making  by  Marie  herself, 
receiving  their  instruction  in  their  native  language. 

The  new  policy  also  provides  for  education  directly  related 
to  the  lives  of  the  various  Indian  groups.  In  official  language, 
"The  Indian  Service  is  by  no  means  committed  to  a  single 
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type  of  education  —  whether  boarding-school  or  day  and 
public  schools — but  rather  to  a  program  that  involves  study 
of  each  individual  jurisdiction  to  ascertain  the  special  pro- 
gram necessary."  Gone  are  the  days  when  all  United  States 
government  Indian  schools  had  a  uniform  course  of  study 
with  standard  examinations  sent  out  at  the  end  of  each 
school  year  from  the  Washington  office.  Going  or  gone  are 
the  standard  text-books.  No  longer  will  the  little  fourth- 
<;rade  boy  in  the  day  school  in  the  barren  Nevada  desert 
rise  in  his  place  and  read  slowly  and  mechanically  from 
a  prescribed  standard  reader  designed  for  white  schools: 

What  do  we  plant 
When  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship 
That  sails  the  sea. 

No  longer  will  the  struggling  teacher  be  called  upon  to 
try  to  give  to  this  child  of  the  desert  some  idea  of  what  it  is 
all  about — how  in  some  parts  of  the  country  trees  grow  so 
tall  and  straight  and  strong  that  they  can  be  made  into 
lumber  that  can  be  used  for  those  strange  things  called  ships 
that  sail  the  even  stranger  thing,  a  sea.  Education  can  pro- 
reed  from  the  familiar  to  the  new  and  strange.  It  will  no 
longer  be  remote  and  unrelated. 

The  primers  of  the  older  city  school  systems  are  giving 
,ray  to  delightful  special  reading  material  prepared  by  the 
Indian  children  themselves  in  cooperation  with  real  teachers. 
The  illustrations,  often  drawn  by  the  children,  are  of  things 
that  are  part  of  their  daily  life.  Perhaps  some  day  the  city 
school  children  can  learn  something  about  the  lives  of  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  in  the  Southwest  by  reading  the  ma- 
terial prepared  by  the  Indian  children.  They  will  get  an  idea 
idians  very  different  from  the  ideas  they  get  in  the  movies, 
erupted  as  we  all  are  to  talk  and  write  about  the  pic- 
que  Indians  of  the  Southwest  who  still  possess  much  of 
ir  native  culture,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  con- 
stitute only  about  a  quarter  of  the  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  Indians  with  which  the  service  deals.  Most  of  the 
Indians  largely  lost  their  native  culture  when  the  economic 

foundation   of   their   civiliza- 
tion was  destroyed  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white  man,  forc- 
ing   them    away    from    their 
ancestral    homes    to    remote 
and    unfamiliar    reservations. 
For    the    great    majority    of 
Indians,   the  only   road   now 
open  is  toward  assimila- 
/      tion  in  the  economic  and 
even  the  social  life 
of    the    American 


''•awing  by  a  pupil  of  Zuni   Day   School,  Zuni,   New  Mexico 


community.  This  process  is  taking  place.  The  object  of  the 
Indian  Service  is  to  strive  to  have  it  take  place  on  a  safe 
plane.  For  this  reason  the  following  statement  of  what  the 
Indian  Office  regards  as  probable  next  steps  in  federal-state 
relations  in  education  is  exceedingly  important: 

Furnish  to  the  state  education  authorities  the  most  recent  ac- 
curate data  available  as  to  the  location  of  Indian  children  of 
school  age  in  their  states. 

Wherever  state  and  local  communities  are  willing  and  able 
to  take  over  the  schooling  of  Indian  children,  give  them  every 
possible  encouragement  and  help. 

Study  carefully  each  existing  boarding-school  situation  to  de- 
termine whether  the  school  is  one  that  should  be  closed  soon, 
continued  for  some  other  purpose,  or  maintained  indefinitely. 

Put  existing  Indian  schools  into  a  position  where  they  con- 
stitute a  real  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  state — 
using  state  courses  of  study  wherever  possible  as  a  basis,  and 
meeting  state  requirements  insofar  as  these  are  consistent  with 
an  education  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  children. 

Making  better  tuition  arrangements — using  tuition  payments 
in  particular  as  a  means  for  getting  a  better  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  both  whites  and  Indians;  better  qualified  teachers, 
health  follow-up,  hot  lunch,  visiting  teacher  (school  social 
worker)  to  work  between  the  school  and  the  home. 

Develop  a  more  modern  type  of  supervision  through: 

Supervisors  from  the  Indian  Office  who  seek  to  help  the 
people  in  the  field,  rather  than  merely  to  inspect;  these  super- 
visors to  visit  public  and  private  schools  where  Indian  children 
are  as  well  as  government  Indian  schools. 

In  states  where  numbers  warrant,  a  state  supervisor  of 
Indian  education  as  part  of  the  staff  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  working  directly  under  the  state  superintend- 
ent or  commissioner  of  education. 

THE  formulation  of  such  an  educational  program  and 
more  important  the  development  of  a  professional  staff 
competent  to  give  it  full  effect  are  two  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  new  commissioners.   They  are  given  far 
greater   significance   by   an   order  signed   by   Commissioner 
Rhoads  and  approved  by  Secretary  Wilbur  on   March  9, 
1931  reorganizing  the  directing  staff  of  the  Indian  Office. 
Under  the  old  organization  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
education  nominally  had  real  authority  but  in  actual  practice 
was  subordinate  to  the  division  of  administration.    The  di- 
vision of  administration  even  had  a  school  section  that  passed 
upon  many  questions  of  school  administration  without  refer- 
ence to  the  superintendent  of  education.  The  employes  of  the 
school  section  in  the  division  of  administration  were  not  pro- 
fessional educators.    Under  the  classification  act  they  were 
placed   in  the  clerical,   administrative   and   fiscal  service   as 
clerks  and  administrators.    Even  after  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Ryan  as  director  of  Indian  education  in  August  1930  the 
school  section,  while  made  a  separate  division,  continued  to 
function  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  non-professional 
division  of  administration.    In  accordance  with  the  ancient 
routine,  important  educational  matters  coming  from  the  field 
were  directly  referred  to  it,  matters 
which  profoundly  affected  the  whole 
educational   enterprise.    Soon  Com- 
missioner Rhoads  directed  that  let- 
ters and  memoranda  from  the  schools 
section  should  be  passed  upon  by  Dr. 
Ryan  before  coming  to  him  for  sig- 
nature,  an   improvement  of  course, 
but  still  a  left-handed  way  of  deal- 
ing with   professional  questions. 

Under   the    reorganization    order 
of  March  9    (Cont.  on  page  293) 


The  main  facade,  showing  great  boo\  tower.     From  the  architect's  drawing 


Yale's  New  Library 

Designed  by  JAMES  GAMBLE  ROGERS 


Corbel  ornament 


THE  library  dedicated  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Yale  was  designed  to  be  both 
an  impressive  memorial  to  John  W.  Sterling,  whose  munificent  bequest 
to  his  university  has  made  a  number  of  other  new  buildings  possible,  and  a 
utilitarian  building  for  use  and  future  growth.  Modern  Gothic  in  style,  it 
incorporates  a  massive  book  tower  with  stack  room  for  three  and  a  half 
million  books,  and  space  to  expand.  The  details  of  the  plan  followed  sug- 
gestions from  the  heads  of  other  great  libraries  and  requirements  drawn  up 
by  the  staff  and  the  faculty.  The  rooms  of  the  ground  floor  are  for  general 
use,  with  thousands  of  books  easily  accessible,  the  upper  floors  for  research, 
its  space  given  to  seminars,  studies,  special  collections  and  stalls.  The  ornament 
of  the  building,  hundreds  of  decorations  in  stone  and  on  windows,  symbolizes 
the  contents  of  a  great  collection  in  all  fields  of  learning,  most  of  it  having 
its  source  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  rare  books,  old  woodcuts,  or  volumes 
characteristic  of  the  special  rooms  which  it  adorns. 


Stone  panel  from  an  old  woodcut 
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Models  of  two  of  the  fifteen  figures  on  the  buttresses  of  the  main  facade 
Belotu,  carved  stone  panel  in  entrance  hall.   Rene  P.  Chambellan,  sculptor 


The  beginning  of  Tale  library  with  forty  boo\s  contributed  by  the  ministers  who  founded  the  college 


Draining  by  B.  F.  Dolbin 

DEAR  SIR: 

You  are  contemplating  a  handsome  present  to  the  com- 
munity— I  read  of  it  almost  daily  in  the  newspapers — and 
you  are  weighing  the  claims,  all  so  just,  of  the  hospital,  the 
museum,  and  the  college.  You  have  given  so  generously  to 
them  all.  But  this  time  will  you  let  me  suggest  something 
— oh,  I've  thought  it  out  very  carefully  before  I  ask  it, — 
will  you  give  a  check  as  handsome  as  the  others,  to  a  school, 
an  elementary  school? 

There — I  knew  you'd  be  astonished !  "Why  of  all 
things,"  you  will  murmur,  "to  an  elementary  school?  Pub- 
lic funds  surely  take  care  of  public  education  and,  I  under- 
stand, very  efficiently." 

May  I  have  ten  minutes  of  your  time?  If  I  cannot  con- 
vince you  in  ten  minutes — then  let  me  tell  you  of  people 
who  can. 

It  seems  a  most  unusual  proposition  to  you,  and  small 
wonder.  I  have  known  of  several  educators  and  their  friends 
who  have  planned,  started  and  endowed  elementary  schools; 
I  have  heard  too  of  wealthy  men  giving  their  towns  beauti- 
ful school  buildings;  but  not  often  did  I  hear  tell  that  an 
excellent  long-established  private  elementary  school  received 
a  check  from  an  excellent  and  long-established  financier  just 
as  though  it  were  a  college. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Our  early  set- 
tlers established  schools  of  elementary  learning  for  everyone, 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.  Higher  public 
schools  followed ;  but  the  colleges  were  started  as  privately 
financed  enterprises  until  comparatively  recently,  when  there 
grew  up  state-founded  universities.  The  private  colleges 
still  depend  upon  large  sums  of  money  from  private  individ- 
uals and  there  is  a  field  here  for  endless  endowment  for, 
judging  by  accounts  of  student  enrolment,  we  need  more 
colleges  and  more  different  kinds  of  colleges  than  we  have 
at  present. 

But  meanwhile,  consider  the  elementary  school.  There  it 
is  that  every  child  must  go.  There  it  is  that  every  child 
comes  under  his  first  and  most  lasting  educational  influence. 
He  may  have  far  horizons  opened  to  him,  an  attitude  of 


An  Open  Letter 
to  a  Benefactor 


generosity  and  alertness  fostered ;  he  may  learn  to  use  hi: 
powers  with  confidence  and  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow: 
wisely. 

On  the  other  hand  he  may  be  led  to  a  school  that  is  un 
inspiring,  dulling  to  his  curiosity;  a  school  that  offers  IK 
scope  for  his  interests  and  no  fine  relationships  with  his  re! 
low  victims.  It  will  depend  upon  the  traditions  of  his  schoo 
and  upon  the  training  and  natural  endowments  of  his  in 
dividual  teachers. 

If  your  town,  sir,  lias  public  elementary  schools  free  fron 
political  control,  able  to  command  through  good  salaries  ant 
a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom  the  best  teachers  in  the  field 
if  the  children  troop  to  school  gaily  and  flourish  there — well 
sir,  in  that  case  please  hand  this  letter  to  another  benefactor 
You  might  give  them  some  special  gifts  of  equipment,  bu' 
by  and  large  they  don't  need  you. 

But  suppose  you  live  in  a  town  where  school  is  perfunc 
tory;  the  rooms  are  crowded;  the  teachers  have  been  therf 
since  God  knows  when,  and  are  kept  there  by  "influence;' 
a  new  idea  hasn't  drifted  in  since  the  day  that  dad  himsel: 
entered — that's  the  town  you  must  do  something  for.  Bu 
wait  just  a  moment  please ;  don't  give  them  a  new  building 
Equipment  is  not  what  they  need.  Before  those  schools  cat 
use  new  equipment  they  need  a  new  spirit.  They  and  thi  i 
people  they  represent  need  to  recognize  their  responsibilitj 
toward  the  present  generation  and  to  face  it  with  the  besi 
of  present-day  educational  thought  in  mind.  What  can  you 
with  all  the  money  at  your  command,  do  to  make  educatior 
an  honest,  real,  and  living  thing  in  your  community?  What 
concretely,  can  you  do,  let  us  suppose  you  ask. 

IF  your  energies  and  abilities  lie  along  these  lines  you  car 
fight  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  through  press  and  cam- 
paign for  public  schools  as  free  from  corruption  and  as  up-to 
date  in  method  as,  let  us  say,  your  fire  department.  Perhaps 
you  can  incite  your  woman's  club  to  cooperate  with  you  in 
some  subtle  ways — by  having  lecturers  in  to  describe  educa- 
tion as  it  is  practiced  at  its  best,  or  by  organizing  groups  te 
consider  child  study  in  its  relation  to  schooling.  But  it  seems 
to  me,  and  perhaps  to  you,  that  that  would  be  a  long  drawn 
out  and  often  a  heart-breaking  way  of  benefiting  the  com- 
munity. You  might  not  live  to  see  it  bear  results ;  you 
wouldn't  have  the  fun  of  seeing  your  money  start  something. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  is  that  you  leave  alone  these  out- 
worn schools,  and  make  a  fresh  start.  Find  a  great  teacher 
somewhere — be  sure  to  ask  the  right  persons  to  help  you — 
and  found  a  new  elementary  school.  You  can't,  to  be  sure, 
start  a  rival  public  school  but  you  can  found  the  best  possible 
kind  of  a  private  school  with  a  great  number  of  free  scholar- 
ships. 

I  can  see  your  frown  of  disapproval.  You  "believe  in 
public  schools."  So,  sir,  do  I  when  I  find  them  fit  to  believe 
You  see  it  is  the  fine  private  (Continued  on  page  296) 
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Rick:  A  Retrospect 


By  HIS  MOTHER 


i  y  •* 


VN^.          ^^T  is  not  because  Rick  was  my  own  little  boy 
V  and   is  no   longer   with   us   that   I   see  him 

I  through  a  haze,  nor  is  that  haze  a  mist  of 

•  grief.     It  is  not,  I  think,  because  he  repre- 

^^B-^^   sented   childhood   in   the   abstract,   which   is 
lovely  at  the  lowliest.     Perhaps  it  was  not 
even  his  beauty,  nor  his  stature,  nor  his  boyishness,  nor  the 
odd  whimsicalities  of  his  speech  and  bearing,  nor  the  little 
perversities  and  difficulties  which  made  his  short  life  a  kalei- 

Mdoscope  of  peace  and  tempest. 
I  look  back  over  the  five  years  that  were  Rick's  short  life, 
and  through  the  thin  curtain  between  his  eager  being  and 
his  aching  absence  I  see  his  tiny  figure  hustling  and  plung- 
ing down  that  brief  vista.  I  cannot  realize  that  he  was  ever 
meek,  though  I  well  remember  moments  in  his  life,  moments 
of  exquisite  quiet  and  concentration  wherein  the  restless, 
buoyant  spirit  of  him  seemed  softened  to  more  than  earthly 
outlines.  It  was  at  these  moments  that,  watching  him,  one 
less  close  than  his  mother  might  catch  the  reflection  of  a 
quality  in  Rick  that  came  close  to  being  heavenly,  and  won- 
der, almost  in  awe,  at  its  sheer  beauty.  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  quality  was  peculiarly  Rick's:  it  is,  I  think,  the  essence 
of  any  child's  spirit — a  rare  and  perfect  thing. 

I  do  not  have  to  strain  my  eyes  to  look  down  the  vista, 
for  it  is  pathetically  brief  and  he  is  there,  very  plainly,  in 
each  bright  segment  of  his  growth.  I  see  him  first,  a  wee 
thing,  a  creeper,  a  toddler  on  unsteady 
and  not  too  shapely  legs.  At  this 
stage  and  a  bit  beyond,  he  is  the 
most  distractingly  attractive  destroyer 
known  to  a  family  where  precocious 
infants  have  been  the  rule.  He  seizes 
upon  precious  articles  and  hurls  them 
to  quick  destruction.  He  snatches  but- 
ter from  the  table  and  plants  a  lump 
of  it  upon  the  wall.  I  discover  him 
one  day — a  child  raised  in  God-fearing 
orthodoxy  as  such  things  go — draining 
the  coffee  cups  of  the  plumbers  who 
have  come  to  make  repairs  and  have 
been  fortified  with  a  hot  drink  against 
the  bite  of  winter  and  cold  lead  pipes. 
1  find  him  standing  atop  the  dining- 
table  brandishing  bread-knife  and 
carving-knife  in  either  hand,  and  I 
rescue  Captain  Hook  in  the  act  of 
falling  on  the  polished  surface.  He 
does  nothing  that  is  expected  of  him 
and  everything  that  is  not. 

It  is  summer,  and  Rick  is  three. 
The  youngest  of  the  children,  he  alone 
will  capture  and  cherish  living,  squirm- 
ing reptiles.  Frogs  and  worms  are  a 
grand  passion.  Thrilled  at  possessing 

them,   going  to   any   length   in   their     "I  see  his  tiny  figure 
pursuit,  he  is  never  cruel  to  the  crea- 


tures, although  we  discover  him  snatching  up  the  kitten  and 
propelling  her  through  space  in  the  manner  of  small  boys  im- 
memorial. At  evening  he  is  ready  with  slight  persuasion  to 
release  his  prisoners,  in  the  hopeful  belief  that  he  will  make 
a  new  and  more  fascinating  haul  on  the  morrow. 

There  are  moments  of  tragedy  now  in  Rick's  life,  of  dis- 
appointment and  heart-break.  One  night  the  chicken-house 
door  is  inadvertently  left  unfastened.  A  skunk  descends  and 
wipes  out  wholesale  the  entire  flock  of  nineteen  chicks.  (They 
had  been  raised  from  egghood  and  were  the  children's  own.) 
It  is  the  proud  duty  of  whichever  child  is  first  dressed  each 
morning  to  turn  the  wooden  button,  to  raise  the  hinged  flap 
that  serves  for  a  door,  to  let  loose  the  chicks  and  see  them 
emerge,  blinking,  scurrying  down  the  tiny  runway  to  the 
circumscribed  freedom  of  the  chicken-yard  beyond.  On  the 
morning  of  the  massacre  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  Douglas,  a 
visiting  six-year-old,  to  perform  the  privileged  ceremony. 
The  tragic  discovery  is  at  once  made  and  communicated 
breathlessly  to  the  other  children  and  to  me ;  whereupon  the 
entire  party  goes  forth  to  view  the  gruesome  sight.  Never 
have  I  seen  such  utter  and  devastating  woe  as  that  with 
which  small  Richard  meets  the  calamity.  He  talks  of  it 
afterward  oftener  and  with  more  concern  than  do  the  other 
older  children. 

It  is  summer  again,  and  Rick  is  four.  His  passion  for  rep- 
tiles has  grown  even  as  he  has  grown.  One  day  he  and  the 
other  children  and  I  discover  a 
thirty-inch  garter  snake  lying  under 
a  log  half  a  mile  from  the  house. 
The  way  is  a  back  trail  through  heavy 
pine  growth,  and  leads  down  a  sharp, 
dangerous  descent  beside  a  gorge  for- 
midable enough  to  a  four-year-old, 
then  over  a  stone  fence  topped  by  a 
three-foot  barbed-wire  barricade,  and 
on  through  more  undergrowth  and 
across  a  brook.  It  is  just  beyond  this 
brook  that  the  children  make  their 
discovery.  Rick  is  the  only  one  of  the 
quartet  who  will  come  within  touch- 
ing distance  of  the  snake,  although 
there  is  a  boy  of  ten  among  them. 
He  grasps  it  below  the  head,  holds  it 
at  arm's  length,  and  carries  it  showing 
its  fangs  and  lashing  itself  in  fury, 
back  over  the  entire  trail  to  the  house, 
where  a  wash-boiler  awaits  its  recep- 
tion. Another  day  he  stalks  and  takes 
possession  of  a  tiny  tree-toad,  making 
the  capture  at  a  point  much  further 
down  the  same  wild  trail  and  carry- 
ing the  little  creature  most  carefully 
back  in  his  cupped  hands,  now  and 
then  spreading  his  fingers  "to  give  it 
air."  But  for  all  his  pains  the  toad 
was  dead  when  (Con/,  on  page  295) 


hustling  and  plunging 
down  that  brief  vista" 
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Courtesy  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  New  York 


ROBERT  W.  DEFOREST    :    1848-1931 
From  the  portrait  by  John  C.  Johansen 


T  every  stage 
in  the  develop- 
ment of  Survey 
Ass  ociates, 
throughout  the 
years,  has  en- 
tered the  gift  of  a  living  man 
by  himself  —  and  that  man, 
Mr.  deForest.  Not  to  us  alone 
was  he  thus  open-handed,  but 
in  social  work  and  municipal 
affairs,  in  the  arts  and  in  na- 
ture, in  city  and  country,  state 
and  nation,  he  gave  and  built. 
His  contribution  to  this  ven- 
ture of  ours,  his  impress  on  American  life,  did  not  close 
with  his  death  in  May.  And  we  of  The  Survey  are  in 
some  part  stewards  of  his  imperishable  gifts  of  the  spirit. 
Mr.  deForest  was  a  direct  descendant  of  that  "indefat- 
igable Walloon"  of  the  same  name  whose  statue  stands  in 
Battery  Park,  New  York.  The  founder's  bent  reemerged 
in  new  ways  in  a  new  time.  As  settlement  had  pushed  west- 
ward across  the  continent,  our  political  structure  was  framed 
:o  serve  the  needs  of  an  agricultural  nation.  But  with  the 
rise  of  industrialism  from  the  Civil  War  on,  with  the  sheer 
growth  of  our  cities,  came  the  call  for  developing  social  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  to  meet  the  new  stresses  of 
American  life  and  to  unfold  its  latent  possibilities.  It  was 
in  this  epoch  that  Mr.  deForest's  half-century  and  more  of 
creative  citizenship  fell.  Manhattan  had  again  become  a 
frontier.  Lawyer  of  distinction,  participant  in  Large  business 
affairs,  he  had  a  genius  for  cooperative  effort  which  he  pro- 
jected in  the  fairly  unexplored  fields  of  charitable,  social  and 
cultural  activity.  There  it  was  that  with  his  builder's  instinct, 
his  supreme  common  sense,  his  faith  in  voluntary  enterprise, 
he  laid  foundations  which  broke  with  precedent  and  will  en- 
dure. It  wasn't  so  much  that  he  put  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
work  of  his  hands  as  that  he  was  an  architect  with  a  great 
f;ift  for  designs  through  which  natural  forces  might  find 
themselves  and  bring  service  and  beauty  to  the  common  life. 

THIS  bent  can  be  put  in  terms  of  the  sequence  of  social 
organizations  with  which  he  was  identified :  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York  with  which  he  threw  in 
nis  lot  as  a  young  man  and  of  which  he  was  president  for 
:ver  forty  years;  the  Welfare  Council,  a  new  incarnation 
of  the  same  principle,  the  inception  of  which  he  headed  in 
TIS  seventies;  the  American  Red  Cross,  his  vice-presidency 
-sgistering  his  creative  part  in  turning  what  had  been  largely 
'a  charter  and  an  emblem"  into  our  furthest  flung  social- 
service  organization.  This  same  bent  can  be  put  in  terms 
)f  his  pioneering  in  movements  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
'ulosis  or  the  provision  of  remedial  loans,  and  in  a  score  of 
>ther  prescient  undertakings.  More  especially  it  may  be  put 
n  terms  of  the  sequence  of  Mr.  deForest's  work  as  chair- 
nan  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement  House  Commission 
.vhich  rewrote  the  ancient  law  of  shelter  to  meet  the  changed 
•onditions  of  congregate  living;  of  his  public  service  as  the 
irst  tenement-house  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  en- 
rusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  throwing  new  social  controls 
iver  private  property ;  of  his  outstanding  share  in  the  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York,  our  most  adventurous  project  in  the 
•onquest  of  urban  environment.  This  bent  could  be  put  in 
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terms  also  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Municipal 
Art  Commission,  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  all  of 
which  he  served  as  president; 
or  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
Reserve  in  which  his  concern 
for  beauty  reached  out  from 
city  to  wilderness.  It  could  be 
put  in  terms  of  the  flexible 
provisions  in  which  he  recast 
the  principles  of  the  charitable 
trust  in  creating  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work; 

or  of  the  membership  corporation  in  chartering  Survey  Asso- 
ciates of  which  he  was  president  from  the  first.  These  in 
turn  brought  his  instigative  powers  of  organization  to  bear 
in  the  fields  of  social  research,  education  and  interpretation. 

IN  a  later  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  we  shall  carry  an  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  deForest  by  his  long  time  associate, 
John  H.  Finley  of  The  New  York  Times,  who,  back  in 
the  go's  was  editor  of  The  Charities  Review,  which  Mr. 
deForest  founded  and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  The 
Survey.  In  the  first  number  of  that  journal,  the  first  article 
was  written  by  its  founder  and  dealt  with  the  charity  or- 
ganization movement  which  was  then  gathering  headway  as 
an  insurgent  and  clarifying  force  in  our  American  communi- 
ties. He  marked  that  under  its  varied  forms  it  stood  for 
these  active  principles: 

Investigate:  get  at  the  facts  as  a  basis  for  help  or  action. 

Organize:  bring  scattered  forces  to  bear;  cooperate  re- 
sources, experience,  effort. 

Educate:  get  beyond  the  few  and  make  for  general  under- 
standing. 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  dynamic  bearing  of  these 
principles  on  the  projection  of  journalistic  research  and  in- 
terpretation. Such  a  synthetic  job  has  not  been  altogether 
easy — especially  in  a  periodical  dealing  not  only  with  ad- 
vances and  works  of  good-will  but  with  cross-fires  of  criti- 
cism and  proposal;  dealing  with  them  in  times  of  ferment 
and  expanding  conceptions,  of  the  breaking  of  crusts  in  men's 
minds.  Through  it  all  we  have  tried  to  keep  open  house 
both  to  those  who  had  the  new  to  offer  and  to  those  who 
would  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  true.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  neither  your  radical  nor  your  reactionary  is  essen- 
tially open-minded;  they  are  bound  up  in  their  espousals. 
For  tolerance  we  must  turn  to  the  laissez-faire  liberal  to 
whom  freedom  of  the  mind  is  an  article  of  faith.  That 
tolerance  characterized  Mr.  deForest  and  was  one  of  his 
signal  contributions  to  the  fortunes  of  our  mutual  adventure. 
That  and  a  fine  loyalty  to  his  associates,  their  performance 
and  their  human  frailties,  in  the  process  of  carrying  forward 
an  experimental  undertaking  on  the  borderland  of  social 
work  and  journalism.  To  it  all  he  brought  courage  and 
constructive  bent,  sagacity,  friendship,  sentience  to  a  chang- 
ing world,  steadfastness. 

These  things  we  told  him  at  a  supper,  to  which  his  asso- 
ciates in  kindred  fields  were  asked  in  1928  when  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Survey  Associates  coincided 
with  his  eightieth  birthday.  These  things  we  bear  witness 
to  now.  It  was  a  joy  to  work  with  such  a  man.  p.  u.  K. 
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WHEN  in  organic  evolution  you  got  an  animal 
that  could  observe   (and  I  use  the  word  as 
meaning  the  operation  of  any  of  the  senses) 
— an  animal  that  could  observe  and  remem- 
ber and  cprrelate  or  reason  about  what  it 
observed  and  remembered,  then  you  had  the 
beginning  of  science.    For  science  is  exactly  what  comes  out 
of  the  situations  I  have  listed.     It  is  knowledge  gained  by 
observation,  tested  by  experience,  arranged  and  classified.    It 
is  also  the  mental  outflow,  the  logical  conclusions  that  come 
from    such    observations,    testing,     measuring,     arranging, 
classifying.    Apart  from  our  senses  and  our  brains  operating 
under  sense  impressions  there  are  no  facts.    Interesting  spec- 
ulation, yes.    Yet  what  we  call  an  hypothesis  in  science  must 
rest  upon  some  facts,  must  correspond  to  those  facts.    Specu- 
lation without  observation  lands  in  superstition,  is  swallowed 
up. 

The  millions  of  recorded  measurements  concerning  phe- 
nomena of  all  kinds  in  our  universe  show  that  nothing  ever 
happens  by  chance.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  nature's 
laws.  So  certain  is  this  that  when  something  happens  out  of 
expected  order — that  is,  the  order  the  scientist  expects — he 
begins  to  look  for  an  unknown  cause.  If  a  planet  varies 
from  its  calculated  orbit,  he  looks  for  and  finds  a  new  planet 
pulling  upon  the  first  one.  When  a  photographic  plate  is 
blackened  in  the  dark  he  looks  for  and  finds  x-rays,  radio- 
active substances. 

While  this  great  principle  that  nothing  happens  by  chance 
is  true,  yet  we  constantly  say,  "That  was  just  a  chance  shot." 
Or  we  say,  "Just  his  luck."  Or  we  say,  "That  was  a  mir- 
acle." How  can  we  reconcile  two  such  conflicting  points  of 
view?  On  the  one  hand  nothing  happens  by  chance;  on  the 
other  hand  life  is  full  of  chances. 

Of  course  there  is  no  real  conflict.  The  exigencies  we 
speak  of  as  chance,  or  luck,  or  miracles  are  really  in  our  own 
minds.  They  are  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  many  hap- 
penings are  due  to  complicated  factors — factors  so  many  and 
so  complex  that  the  mind  cannot  grasp  them  nor  estimate 
the  results  in  advance.  If  one  were  able  to  do  this  he  could 
prophesy  the  most  complicated  event  as  well  as  that  the  sun 
will  rise  tomorrow,  or  that  a  heavy  object  thrown  into  the 
air  will  fall  again  to  the  earth. 

And  that  leads  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  scientific  doctrine 
of  chance  or  law  of  averages.  Given  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  variables  it  is  a  matter  of  mathematics  how  often 
a  stated  combination  or  result  will  follow.  This  principle, 
which  is  the  basis  of  statistics  and  of  insurance  and  of  or- 
ganized gambling,  extends  from  the  meeting  and  separation 
of  atoms,  the  breaking  of  molecules  of  radium,  the  combina- 
tion of  genes  in  a  sex  cell,  all  the  way  up  to  the  collision  of 
suns  in  stellar  space.  It  is  a  principle  that  a  scientific-minded 
generation  should  understand  and  cherish ;  and  especially  be- 
cause of  its  constant  application  in  the  discussion  of  health. 


And  now  as  to  health !  The  little  dictionary  on  my  des! 
defines  health  as  freedom  from  disease.  Many  object  to  thi 
definition  as  negative.  They  prefer  something  like  this 
health  is  the  normal,  efficient  action  of  body  and  mind. 

For  us,  in  this  discussion,  definition  is  of  little  importance 
What  we  wish  to  know  is  whether  what  we  call  health  is  i 
thing  which  can  be  approached  and  studied  by  the  method 
of  science.  Is  it  a  phenomenon  to  which  observation,  com 
parison,  experimentation,  measurement  can  be  applied  ?  Cai 
you  use  your  senses  and  your  brain  in  the  investigation  o 
health  just  as  you  can  in  investigating  electricity,  chemica 
action,  rainfall,  sunshine — any  other  phenomenon  of  nature 

As  regards  the  body  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  o 
opinion.  It  is  material,  occupies  space,  has  weight,  exhibit 
parts  or  mechanisms,  manifests  forces  and  energies,  operate 
in  the  time  system.  All  these  can  be  measured :  strength  o 
arm,  swiftness  of  running,  pressure  of  blood,  volume  of  res 
piration,  quantity  and  heat  value  of  food,  number  of  bloot 
corpuscles,  optical  properties  of  the  eye,  temperature  ant 
chemical  composition  of  the  whole  or  any  part,  speed  of  ner 
vous  action,  rate  of  growth,  dozens  of  others.  Normal  aver 
ages  can  be  set  up.  Variations  can  be  noted.  The  limit 
within  which  efficient  or  healthy  activity  occurs  can  be  fount 
out.  I  think  you  will  have  to  say  the  body  in  health  o: 
disease  can  be  an  object  of  scientific  study. 

A!  regards  the  mind — have  we  here  a  different  order  o 
thing?  It  is  true  we  cannot  see,  feel  or  weigh  th> 
mind.  It  cannot  directly  affect  the  observer's  senses.  Bu 
we  know  it  by  its  results.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  electricity 
magnetism,  wireless.  You  cannot  see,  touch,  hear,  taste  o 
smell  the  radio  waves  that  are  filling  the  room  you  are  in  a 
this  moment.  You  realize  their  existence  by  their  effect 
when  they  act  on  your  radio  set.  It  is  the  same  way  will 
mind.  We  can  study  it  through  its  operation  on  the  body 
We  can  say  that  this  mind  operates  in  correspondence  t< 
normal  standards;  that  another  mind  is  aberrant,  does  no 
operate  to  normal  standards.  We  can  measure  minds  througl 
the  results  of  their  operation.  A  competent  physiologis 
claims  that  a  person  actively  using  his  mind  uses  up  mon 
oxygen  and  burns  more  food  than  one  whose  mind  is  idling 
Presently,  he  declares,  we  may  be  able  te  measure  mine 
action  (brain  action,  if  you  prefer)  in  terms  of  calories  o 
heat  produced.  Mind  too,  you  must  conclude,  is  a  phenom 
enon  susceptible  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  saying  this  you  d< 
not  have  to  tell  what  mind  is.  In  fact  you  leave  the  natun 
of  mind  for  inquiry  to  establish,  just  as  you  do  the  natun 
of  electricity  or  magnetism  or  gravitation. 

Body  and  mind,  in  health  or  disease,  are  matter  which  car 
be  observed,  experimented  upon,  measured,  thought  about 
They  have  indeed  been  very  extensively  observed,  experi 
mented  upon,  measured  and  thought  about.  The  result  oi 
this  scientific  activity  is  the  science  of  health  or  its  converse 
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the  science  of  disease — known  together  as  the  science  of  med- 
icine. This  knowledge  has  the  same  degree  of  reality,  the 
same  degree  of  validity  as  other  science,  of  which  indeed  it  is 
an  inseparable  part. 

Like  all  scientific  knowledge  the  science  of  health  and  dis- 
ease is  gained  by  the  use  of  the  senses,  but  in  this  case  we 
have  the  advantage  of  senses  that  cannot  be  employed  on  ob- 
jects outside  ourselves,  namely,  such  senses  as  pain  and  hun- 
ger. These  are  like  all  the  other  senses,  dependent  on  stim- 
ulation of  anatomical  structures,  transmission  over  nerves  and 
action  of  brain  centers.  Like  the  other  senses  they  furnish 
information  which  is  reliable  to  the  extent  that  we  can  cor- 
rectly interpret  it. 

PAIN  is  no  more  mysterious  than  sight  or  smell.  It  dif- 
fers only  in  that  it  tells  you  about  the  condition  of  your 
body  and  nothing  about  any  outside  body.  It  is  true  that 
pain  is  often  wrongly  projected — that  is,  the  mind  interprets 
it  as  being  in  a  different  place  than  that  in  which  the  painful 
stimuli  are  acting.  But  in  this  respect  it  is  no  different  from 
other  senses.  Hearing,  for  example,  is  very  imperfectly  pro- 
jected, likewise  odor.  If  one  touches  briefly  a  spot  on  the 
back  of  your  neck  you  cannot  bring  a  finger,  on  the  average, 
closer  than  two  inches  to  the  spot  touched.  We  who  live  in 
an  age  of  science  ought  to  recognize  these  facts  about  pain, 
aught  not  to  be  confused  or  mystified  by  them,  ought  to  ad- 
just ourselves  to  them. 

Furthermore  there  are  not  two  or  four  or  ten  sciences  of 
health  or  of  disease — two,  four,  ten  kinds  of  medical  science 
— any  more  than  there  are  two,  four,  ten  sciences  of  elec- 
tricity. One  person  may  know  more  than  another  about  the 
whole  or  about  a  single  part.  But  what  all  men  together 
know  about  health  is  the  science  of  health  just  as  what  all 
men  know  about  electricity  is  the  science  of  electricity. 

Now  what  says  health  science?  What  are  the  fundamental 
things  that  science  has  established  of  importance  to  each  liv- 
ing human? 

First  and  most  important,  science  says  health  is  a  quality 
residing  fundamentally  in  the  organism  itself.  Call  it  con- 
stitution, call  it  heredity,  call  it  what  you  will — whether  you 
are  healthy  or  not  healthy  depends  primarily  on  the  mechan- 
ism inside  your  skin.  The  inside  conditions  are  enormously 
more  important  than  the  outside  conditions — I  mean  when 
outside  conditions  are  those  we  speak  of  as  the  ordinary  or 
usual  environment.  What  the  human  mechanism  will  do 
automatically  to  adjust  itself  is  enormously  more  important 
than  anything  anybody  can  do  from  the  outside. 

THIS  thing  I  am  trying  to  explain  goes  very  deep  into 
the  foundations  of  biology.  It  is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  life  is  an  automatic,  self-adjusting  process.  In  biology 
ive  speak  of  regulation,  of  regeneration.  In  medicine  we 
>?eak  of  vis  niedicatrix  naturae,  the  healing  power  of  nature. 
Words,  these,  which  stand  for  processes  we  can  observe  but 
rannot  at  present  wholly  explain. 

Living  matter  tends  to  adjust,  to  regulate,  to  regenerate, 
:>)  heal  itself.  You  cut  off  a  lobster's  leg.  A  new  leg  forms, 
i'ou  cannot  make  it  form  something  else.  You  make  two 
ike  sterile  cuts  in  the  ears  of  a  rabbit.  To  one  you  do  noth- 
ng  except  keep  out  the  dirt.  The  other  you  treat  in  any 
nanner  you  choose  from  goose  grease  or  red  flannel  to  the 
lewest  chemical  stimulant  or  electric  doodad.  The  first  cut 
icals  as  rapidly  as  the  second. 

Without  this   regulating,   healing   power  of   nature   the 


smallest  wound  would  be  fatal,  the  slightest  infection  would 
kill.  Without  this  power  the  comparatively  little  that  hu- 
man experience,  that  is,  medical  science,  can  do  would  be 
futile.  Doctors  often  comfort,  often  alleviate,  many  times 
cure  in  the  sense  that  without  their  aid  the  patient  would 
die.  Surgery  saves  some,  a  few  specific  drugs  save  some, 
serological  treatments  save  some,  changed  habits  save  some. 
But  in  all  cases  what  the  doctors  really  do  is  to  help  condi- 
tions so  that  nature — by  which  we  mean  the  automatic  pow- 
ers of  the  body — can  heal.  Health  is  an  automatic  process. 
You  can  influence  it  a  little  more  than  you  can  influence  the 
weather,  but  not  much  more. 

Ninety  per  cent  is  the  smallest  figure  than  any  one  men- 
tions. "More  than  99  per  cent"  say  other  doctor  friends  of 
mine  when  I  ask  what  proportion  of  the  health  of  men  liv- 
ing naturally,  instinctively,  is  due  to  their  own  innate  con- 
stitution. 

Living  matter  is  rigid,  tends  to  resist  change,  tends  to 
keep  the  same  composition  and  form.  If  it  were  not  so,  spe- 
cies could  not  be  maintained,  individual  organisms  could  not 
continue  to  be  individual,  would  change  to  something  else. 
But  also,  in  some  degree,  living  matter  is  modifiable.  If  it 
were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  evolution.  As  I  see  it,  just 
to  the  extent  that  the  former  quality  dominates  the  latter, 
health  is  an  automatic  inherent  thing  and  not  one  to  be 
manipulated,  modified,  controlled. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  question,  a  vital  question :  If 
practically  speaking  health  is  automatic,  and  if  what  you  can 
do  to  influence  it  is  usually  slight,  and  if  in  many  cases  you 
do  not  know  whether  you  are  influencing  it  for  good  or  ill 
— why,  I  ask,  do  some  of  you  work  at  it  so  hard  ?  Why  not 
let  the  machine  do  the  work  and  have  a  good  time  yourself? 

FOR  many  people,  I  am  convinced,  the  mad  quest  to  pre- 
serve or  to  get  health  is  taking  away  the  joy  of  living, 
the  joy  that  health  itself  should  give.  In  general  leave  your 
health  alone — just  as  you  leave  your  gastric  juice  alone,  just 
as  you  leave  your  brain  alone,  just  as  you  leave  your  dog's 
health  alone.  Don't  meddle  with  it.  That  is  the  first  great 
teaching  of  science  in  regard  to  health. 

Do  not  think  I  am  belittling  the  medical  profession — 
rather  I  am  explaining  the  essentials  of  medical  science.  It 
is  a  wonderful  science;  and  its  exponents,  the  physicians,  do 
wonderful  work.  They  need  no  defense  by  me.  Nor  am  I 
concerned  with  those  people  who  can  objectively  regard  them- 
selves as  they  can  their  automobiles  or  sewing  machines.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  thousands  who  keep  thinking  about  them- 
selves, keep  thinking  about  their  health  and  are  afraid.  The 
more  these  can  realize  the  fundamental  fact  that  health  is 
mainly  inherent  and  automatic  and  act  on  that  fact,  the  hap- 
pier they  will  be. 

Remember  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are  reasonably  well, 
of  those  who  have  health.  That  there  are  some  who  need  to 
guard  such  health  as  they  have,  some  who  need  aid  or  advice 
to  get  back  their  health — that  goes  without  saying. 

I  have  spoken  as  strongly  as  I  could  and  always  with  the 
reservation  that  there  are  things  men  can  do  that  affect 
health  in  some  degree  or,  rather,  affect  the  chances  of  health. 
These  things  that  men  themselves  can  arrange  or  do  are  of 
two  kinds,  that  which  the  community  or  group  can  do  and 
that  which  the  individual  himself  can  do.  What  says  science 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  these  health  efforts  ? 

Science  says  that  those  results  which  emanate  from  group 
action  are  much  the  more  important — in  other  words,  for  the 
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average  individual,  public  health  action  is  more  valuable  than 
private  health  action.  The  municipality,  state  or  group 
gives  you  safe  water,  safe  milk,  isolation,  quarantine — in 
other  words,  a  reasonable  control  (not  so  good  as  it  might 
be)  of  infectious  diseases.  This  is  important — really  im- 
portant— as  a  health  factor  from  the  side  of  environmental 
control.  Other  preached  and  propagandized  community 
health  activities  are  of  less — many  of  minimum  or  negligible 
- — importance. 

Now  the  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  is  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  should  know  something  of  public  health,  should 
inform  himself  as  to  which  of  the  advocated  health  actions 
are  important  and  should  see  that  the  funds  his  community 
has  to  spend  for  health  are  concentrated  on  essential  tasks 
and  not  diverted  for  individual  or  small  group  hobbies  as 
is  so  often  the  case.  The  average,  intelligent,  informed  citi- 
zen should  be  impressed  with  relative  values,  with  what  I 
earlier  referred  to  as  chances.  He  should  know  that  a  com- 
munity dollar  spent  on  the  root  questions  of  health  is  better 
for  him  than  ten  dollars  of  his  own  money  spent  at  a  drug 
store.  He  should  see  to  it  that  the  health  department  of  his 
city  or  district  is  adequately  supported — most  of  them  are 
almost  starved  to  death. 

Finally  we  come  to  that  one  per  cent  or  two  per  cent  or 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  which  each  individual  can  do  for 
himself  for  the  safeguarding  of  his  health.  This  is  where 
the  big  money  is  spent,  and  with  least  result.  The  printing 
press  and  radio  bombard  Mr.  Average  Citizen  with  health 
shot,  grenades  and  high  explosives  until  it  is  no  wonder  he 
is  confused,  shell-shocked.  Note  carefully  that  every  ex- 
ploiter of  these  agencies  has  something  to  sell.  The  advertis- 
ing men  have  their  imagination  in  the  clouds,  their  facts  and 
their  ethics  an  equal  distance  under  ground.  These  health 
racketeers  are  not  in  business  for  their  health — nor  for  your 
health.  Foods,  drinks,  tooth  pastes,  soaps,  special  articles  of 
clothing,  patent  medicines,  appliances  of  a  hundred  kinds — 
many  of  them  fakes  and  all  advertised  to  a  credulous  public 
in  the  sacred  name  of  health !  That  is  the  condition  under 
which  we  live.  Remember  that  health  is  automatic.  Never 
read  health  advertisements!  Dam  the  radio  (spell  "dam" 
either  way  you  wish).  That  is  the  first  advice  I  have  to 
offer  as  regards  individual  health  effort. 

SECONDLY,  bear  in  mind  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
Don't  be  afraid.  You  are  not  afraid  of  railroads,  of 
automobiles.  Yet  there  is  always  the  remote  chance  of  acci- 
dent. I  note  that  one  must  travel  over  one  million  miles 
by  passenger  plane,  on  the  average,  before  he  is  killed.  Put 
another  way,  if  one  flies  ten  thousand  miles  a  year,  he  will 
be  109  years  old  when  he  crashes.  If  one  keeps  vaccinated, 
I  presume  he  will  be,  on  the  average,  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  years  old  when  he  dies  of  smallpox!  I  note  the 
statement  of  an  insurance  company  that  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple are  injured  by  skidding  in  their  bathtubs  as  by  firearms; 
that  more  children  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  are  killed  by 
accident  than  die  of  disease. 

I  knew  a  lady  who  would  never  sit  under  the  front  of 
the  balcony  in  a  theater  for  fear  someone  would  fall  over  on 
her.  Many  health  fears  and  precautions  are  just  about  in 
that  range  of  probability.  Try  to  size  up  the  chances  and 
make  your  health  efforts  where  they  are  most  likely  to  count 
for  something. 

In  reality  if  we  consider  infections  as  accidents — which 
they  really  are — the  ordinary  healthy  human  mechanism 


should  run  with  very  little  tinkering.  There  is  small  chai 
of  its  going  wrong — very  slight  reason  to  fear.  At  the  pi 
ent  time  there  is  too  much  tinkering,  too  much  fear. 

That  it  is  well  to  have  your  machine  looked  over  oc 
sionally,  if  you  can  regard  that  process  objectively  and  i 
get  worried  about  it,  may  be  advocated  as  reasonable.  T 
any  questionable  symptom  or  observed  departure  from  n 
mal,  even  though  slight,  should  be  looked  into  is  comn 
sense.  The  essential  is  a  reasoned,  wholesome  attitude 
ward  life  and  health.  Remember  how  easy  it  is  to  imagi 
Hold  firm  to  realities.  Don't  tinker  and  don't  woi 
Empty  out  your  drug  closet  and  keep  your  golf  clubs  th< 
Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  A: 
age  Healthy  Citizen — and  to  Mrs.  Average  Healthy  C 
zen,  ne  Neurotic. 

A  FEW  things  undoubtedly  you  ought  to  do.    You 
get   yourself   vaccinated   at   proper   intervals   aga: 
smallpox  and  typhoid.    These  are  admirable  precautions  ; 
usually  left  to  individual  initiative.     You  will,  if  you 
wise,  have  your  children  immunized  against  diphtheria 
scarlet  fever  and  decrease  tremendously  the  chances  of  tl 
having  these  onca  dreaded,  still  dreadful  diseases.     Res 
cheap,  and  no  personally  commandable  procedure  is  n 
conducive  to  health.    Nobody,  save  possibly  the  bedding  ] 
pie,  advertises  rest  because  no  one  can  get  paid  for  it.    I 
free  as  oxygen  and  you  can  take  what  you  need;  ought 
insist  on  taking  what  you  need.    Exercise  costs  nothing 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  muscular  system,  particularly  < 
doors,  is  admirable  for  body  and  mind. 

These  are  things  you  can  do  of  your  own  initiative 
apply  on  that  one  per  cent  or  two  per  cent  or  one  tenth 
cent  which  the  individual  can  do  to  safeguard  or  impi 
his  personal  health.  And  there  are  some  others — most!) 
a  negative  or  "avoid"  character  that  are  reasonably  im] 

tint 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  plenty  of  things  preache< 
vital  to  health  concerning  which  science  has  little  or  not} 
to  say — sometimes,  indeed,  speaks  adversely. 

Brushing  the  teeth  is  a  nice  habit ;  but  no  one  has  pro 
that  it  saves  teeth  and  all  the  flamboyant  advertising  at 
tooth  pastes  is  rottenest  tommyrot.  No  one  has  ever  pro 
that  a  clean  man  is  more  healthy  than  a  dirty  one.  Thi 
no  argument  against  bathing.  Bathe  for  aesthetic  reas 
or  as  a  measure  of  self-respect  or  for  the  pure  fun  of  it, 
don't  expect  to  prolong  your  life  by  soaking  in  a  tub  or  latl 
ing  with  a  particular  brand  of  soap.  A  doctor  friend  i 
spends  part  of  each  summer  in  a  remote  country  hospita 
Austria  tells  about  a  man  of  fifty  odd  years  who  came  in 
some  eye  trouble.  iHe  had  never  had  a  bath  in  his  life, 
scraping,  clipping,  scrubbing  they  got  down  to  the  real  n 
He  liked  it.  Now  he  comes  back  once  a  year  for  a  bath, 
it  is  good  for  his  eyes! 

There  is  no  better  general  guide  to  food  choice  t 
healthy  hunger.  If  you  take  a  reasonably  sufficient  and 
ried  diet  under  nature's  promptings,  your  chances  of  vita 
deficiency  are  mighty  small.  Some  day  the  results  of  reset 
may  justify  a  shotgun  vitamin  prescription  for  the  wl 
country,  but  not  now.  Therefore  don't  waste  your  g 
money  on  yeast.  The  way  to  keep  lean  is  not  to  eat 
costs  less  than  getting  fat. 

The  use  of  disinfectants  around  the  house  comes  in 
lower  brackets  of  health  promotion.  Fumigating  a  sickn 
is  considered  by  most  authorities  (Continued  on  page  2 
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Laughter  of  America 


E  funny-bone  of 
America  is  dislo- 
cated.  We  were 
once,  a  humorous 
people,  rich  in  tall 
tales,  local  clowns, 
ic  talkers,  animal  mythology, 
ewd  Yankee  jokers  and  frontier 
apsodists.  Our  laughter  had  deep 
roots,  as  Constance  Rourke  reveals  in  her'  admirable  book,  so 
that  we  almost  found  "the  illusive  goal  of  unity  and  the  rest- 
ing place  of  tradition"  in  the  melting  together  of  the  great 
native  creations  —  Yankee  wit,  backwoods  saga-maker  and 
Negro  troubador.  The  national  spirit  made  itself  heroes,  and 
a  native  tongue,  and  a  common  legendry.  We  only  needed 
a  little  more  genius,  some  fire  and  discipline  of  conscious  art, 
and  a  final  Declaration  of  Independence  from  European  culture, 
to  have  reached  an  epic  revelation  of  our  people,  our  land  and 
our  history.  Walt  Whitman  came  near  the  vision  and  the  lan- 
guage; Mark  Twain  missed  from  an  inferiority  complex  in  the 
face  of  Europe;  Sinclair  Lewis  has  fought  a  good  fight. 

But  we  have  failed — for  the  time — and  now  pitiful  thin 
streams  of  jest  have  to  be  pumped  by  ballyhoo  through  syndicate 
ditches  across  national  fields  that  should  be  lush  and  flowery 
with  rivers  of  laughter.  You  would  think  our  present  plight 
calls  for  uproarious  humor,  to  express  our  feelings  at  the 
paradox  of  plenty-poverty  and  to  keep  our  spirits  up.  But  we 
have  not  even  apple-songs  to  break  our  sullen  misery.  The 
Yankee  is  silent  in  his  abandoned  cities;  the  son  of  the  back- 
woodsmen tells  no  tall  tale  of  the  Niagara  of  wheat  that  sank 
Farm  Board;  the  Negro  chants  no  work  song  of  satire 
the  captain-man:  He  has  no  work. 

o  these  small  samplings  of  current  books  that  seek  to  amuse 
but  mild  eddies  in  the  stream  of  humor  that  Miss  Rourke 
ces   with   richness   of   background,   catholic   sympathy,   vivid 
se  of  the  American  spirit  and  sure  knowledge  of  spiritual 
igraphy.    They  will  amuse — if  you  are  not  exigent.    Boners 
a  grand  collection  of  mangled  definitions  and  crazy  answers 
quiz  questions.   You  can  quote  them  by  the  page  to  the  right 
dience  and  add  to  the  hilarity  of  the  party.    But  they  leave 
afterglow  nor  prove  anything  about  America.    The   fun  is 
:ellectual,  based  on  a  feeling  of  superiority  and  the  pleasure 
recognition.    Hard  Lines  presents  some  keen  satire  in  verse 
t  is  intricately  successful  in  nonsenscical  rimes.   Words  deli- 
see  in  the  most  abandoned   ways   as  if   the   poet   had   given 
the  struggle.    But  the  hits  are  local  and  contemporaneous; 
ie  book  is  delightful  sophisticated  fooling,  but  New  Yorkish, 
not  American. 

J.  P.  McEvoy  is  in  the  American  line,  preoccupied  with  char- 
:er,  and  character,  according  to  Miss  Rourke,  has  always 
been  the  chief  interest  of  our  spirit.  But  his  work  is  hard, 
brittle,  cruel  almost  to  literary  sadism.  The  oaf  who  makes 
a  success  with  a  slapstick  comic-strip,  Mister  Noodle  is  a  dis- 
agreeable cad  whose  money  sends  him  to  New  York  night-life 
and  a  flop,  then  back  to  the  sticks  for  new  platitudes.  McEvoy 
knows  the  roots  of  things  are  in  the  home-town  soil,  but  he 
hates  that,  just  as  he  hates  these  fungoid  characters  of  his, 
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salesmen,  vaudeville  hoofers,  mo- 
tion-picture people.  His  techniques 
are  mechanical  and  his  satire  lack- 
ing in  any  genial  fellow-feeling. 
He  scorns  the  native  material  he 
uses  and  misses  the  note  of  uni- 
versality in  Ring  Lardner,  to  whom 
he  is  akin,  and  who  Miss  Rourke 
lists  as  a  minor  master  of  the 

grandiose  small-towner  and  of  the  salty  American  vernacular. 
Both  are  over  bitter  for  my  taste. 

So  are  the  cartoons  of  The  Timid  Soul  by  H.  T.  Webster — 
probably  because  they  are  too  true.  We  are  all  timid  souls, 
sidling  and  apologizing  through  a  life  that  is  too  much  for  us 
first  just  because  it  is  life  and  second  because  things  are  so 
complex  and  menacing.  The  timid  commuter  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  Yankee  who  won  by  his  wits  or  the  frontiers- 
man who  used  pine-trees  for  toothpicks  and  thunderbolts  for 
repartee.  These  cartoons  are  urban  and  defeatist  whereas  the 
tradition  was  wood-  and  river-born  and  faced  the  universe 
with  a  giant's  vain-glory.  You  chuckle  at  Webster's  recogni- 
tion of  our  universal  plight,  but  the  Timid  Soul  will  never 
lick  a  continent!  Will  Cuppy  promises  well  for  he  has  escaped 
the  city,  sits  on  his  own  bottom,  loves  exaggeration  and  has 
a  sense  of  local  color.  He  draws  from  the  earth  and  char- 
acter and  is  unashamed  to  be  the  fool.  We  hope  his  new  book 
will  be  as  mad  as  this  one. 

REALLY  you  can  find  more  of  the  native  stuff  outside  of 
books,  in  the  popular  media.  The  radio  gives  us  a  shadow 
of  the  Negro  in  Amos  and  Andy  and  a  mild  version  of  the 
Yankee  peddler  in  Main  Street  sketches  and  other  New  Eng- 
land bits.  The  backwoodsman  has  come  back  in  the  folksongs 
of  the  Crockett  mountainers  and  the  "westerns"  of  the  movie- 
palaces.  Even  the  gangster  films  are  a  throw-back  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  braggadocio  and  physical  prowess.  Their  funerals  are 
tall  tales.  Will  Rogers  is  compared  by  Miss  Rourke  to  Jack 
Downing,  the  Yankee  of  the  iSao's,  but  he  is  more  symbolic 
for  he  is  also  the  cowboy  frontier  wit  (with  a  trace  of  Indian) 
as  well  as  the  cracker-box  philosopher.  His  popularity  in  the 
screen  version  of  Mark  Twain's  Connecticut  Yankee,  as  the 
after-dinner  satirist  and  newspaper  monologuist,  offers  a  kind 
of  hopeful  synthesis  of  the  old  native  strands. 

Miss  Rourke  does  not  appraise  our  present  sad  state  or  its 
causes,  but  one  must  be  that  we  are  divorced  more  and  more 
from  the  earth  whence  humor  springs  and  we  have  lost  the 
animals.  The  generation  that  thinks  milk  comes  from  con- 
tented cans  will  know  no  beast  lore,  no  fable  or  allegory  of 
animals,  no  wonder  or  recognition  of  this  nether  kingdom. 
There  should  be  a  preservation  society  for  the  beasts  of  litera- 
ture, the  jay-bird,  Bre'r  Fox,  Bre'r  Bear,  the  cow-pony  and 
the  immortal  mule.  They  are  becoming  extinct. 

Of  course  we  have  the  machines,  grotesque  enough,  and  tall 
tales  surely.  But  the  machine  cannot  be  tolerated  if  it  does 
the  unexpected.  That  is  too  deadly.  Yet  the  unexpected  is  the 
essence  of  humor.  The  first  years  of  the  automobile  were 
humorous:  the  Ford  stories  were  based  on  a  kind  of  animal 
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obstreperousness  in  a  machine  that  was  a  cross  between  a  buggy 
and  a  mule,  and  not  too  dangerous.  But  that  myth  died  out 
with  Model  A.  The  telephone  is  a  kind  of  familiar  imp  with 
a  fringe  of  legend.  But  machines  by  nature  revolve  in  orbits 
with  no  trace  of  the  free-will  that  brings  joy  from  a  goat  or 
a  rabbit.  The  only  animal  that  science  has  brought  us  is  Mickey 
Mouse;  he  proves  how  much  still  we  relish  the  tall  tale,  the 
animal  grotesquerie  and 
the  supreme  contempt 
for  natural  law. 

I  have  hopes  even 
now  that  the  truck- 
drivers  and  taxi-men 
will  breed  a  race  of  tall 
tale-tellers  about  giant 
cars,  feats  of  speed  and 
skill,  triumphs  of  Paul 
Bunyans  by  gas  and 
wheel.  And  the  steel- 
workers  who  play  with 
death  in  the  air  must 


have  in  their  deeds  of 
derring-do  the  raw  mat- 
ter of  sagas,  chanteys 
of  The  Rearin'  of  the 
Empire  State.  Sky- 
scrapers are  symbols  of 
conquest,  rich  in  poetry 
and  exaggeration.  But 
so  far  neither  breed  is 
articulate.  The  rhythm 
of  their  jobs  binds  them 
and  by-play  is  danger- 
ous. I  have  never  yet 
yielded  to  a  strong  de- 
sire to  play  pussy-wants- 
a-corner  with  the  pretty 
lights,  the  cops  and  the 
traffic  around  the  El 
posts  at  dusk.  But  the 
game  is  possible.  May 
some  new  poet  sing  its 
thrills. 

Laughter  seems  at  the 
bottom  swing  of  the  de- 
pression cycle:  it  suffers 


Two  \inds  of 
propaganda  for 
young  people  — 
the  Dnieper  proj- 
ect, one  of  many 
illustrations  in 
Hew  Russia's 
Primer,  the  Soviet 
exposition  of  the 
Five-Tear  Plan, 
for  children  from 
twelve  to  four- 
teen (just  pub- 
lished in  transla- 
tion in  this  coun- 
try by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.),  and 
a  picture  from 
the  new  Fascist 
second  reader, 
dramatizing  the 
importance  of 
military  training 
for  national  de- 
fense 


perhaps  from  technolog- 

ical unemployment.  But  Miss  Rourke  is  full 
of  good  hospc.She  believes  that  some  day  we 
may  j>,md  a  geniu  who  will  make  an  epic 

kbout  the  traditions  '^at  she  and  others  are 

so  gloriously  bringing  ba'ls  mto  tne  national 

mind,  an  epic  of  sea,  woods,  rivers,  prairie, 

of  animals  and  giants,  of  Yan£e>  frontiers- 

man, Negro,  Indian.    And  she  ho^s  {hat  tne  novelist  or  poet 

who  would  record  our  day  must  so?ienow  have  his  roots  fast 

in  these  old  glories  of  American  laughtV-  LEON  WHIPPLE 
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THE  growing  abundance  of  books  on  Soviet  Russia  in  this 
country  is  symptomatic.    Washington  and  Moscow  aie  sti11 
not  on  speaking  terms,  but  the  progress  of  the  Five-Year'  Plan 


has  exacted  a  universal  recognition  despite  and  in  defiance  of 
the  diplomatic  non-recognition  of  the  erstwhile  "economic  vacu- 
um" on  the  part  of  our  pious  statemen. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  White's  entertaining  sketches  of 
individual  Russians  in  this  transition  period,  all  the  other  books 
in  the  present  sheaf  approach  Russia  from  practically  the  same 
angle,  the  Five- Year  Plan.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  ig- 
nore this  angle,  since  the  Plan  embraces 
every  phase  of  life  and  activity  in  the  Soviel 
Union.  The  Pyatiletka  is  an  absorbing 
faith  and  actuality  for  the  Russian  people 
and  anything  outside  of  its  scope  seems  re- 
mote and  unreal. 

The  Plan  itself  is  admirably  presented  by 
Michael  Farbman,  a  veteran  investigator  of 
post-revolutionary  Russia.  His  little  book  is 
an  epitome  of  exposition  and  analysis,  per- 
formed with  rare  objectivity.  It  is  neatly 
supplemented  by  Professor  Harper's  small 
masterpiece.  Making  Bolshe- 
viks is  an  impartial  study  oi 
the  means  and  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties for  the  attainment  of  the 
goal.  Both  Farbman  and 
Harper  know  the  country  and 
its  language,  and  though  thej 
may  differ  in  tlieir  outlooks 
they  possess  in  common  the 
freedom  from  errors  and  mis- 
judgments  due  to  superficial 
observations  by  visitors  for  a 
fortnight,  who  depend  on  in- 
terpreters and  "How  To 
Learn  Russian  While  Chew- 
ing a  Caviar  Sandwich,"  and 
then  proceed  to  write  a  vol- 
ume on  USSR.  For  a  briel 
and  meaty  digest  of  the  Rus- 
sian situation  these  two  book- 
lets have  no  rivals. 

Sherwood  Eddy  has  written 
a  comprehensive  account  o( 
Soviet  Russia  with  enough  oi 
a  historical  background  tc 
make  the  present  condition! 
appear  logically  linked  with 
the  past.  The  strength  ane 
the  weakness  of  the  book  maj 
be  found  in  the  author's  re- 
ligious fervor  with  which  h< 
imbues  both  his  praises  an<l 
strictures.  The  moral  aspect 

of  the  issue  bears  a  decisive  value  with  Mr.  Eddy.  His  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  are  obviously  colored  by  the  bias 
of  an  American  idealist  of  the  Liberal-Socialist  brand. 

As  the  title  of  Mr.  Eddy's  book  suggests,  it  discusses  the 
challenge  of  Soviet  Russia  to  other  countries.  A  similar  motivt 
lies  behind  the  title  of  Professor  Counts'  work,  The  Soviet 
Challenge  to  America,  one  of  the  most  thorough  analyses  oi 
the  Pyatiletka,  its  motives  and  perspectives.  The  author's  par- 
ticular field  is  American  education  and  the  strongest  portion  oi 
his  book  is  the  one  that  deals  with  the  educational  and  general 
cultural  aspects  of  Soviet  Russia.  With  a  fine  fearlessness 
Mr.  Counts  compares  the  ideology  and  system  of  his  own  coun- 
try with  those  of  Russia  and  draws  inferences  that  are  free  from 
chauvinism  as  well  as  from  the  petrified  complacency  of  a  pro- 
fessional pedagog. 

What  Mr.  Knickerbocker  saw  in  Russia  during  his  two 
months'  sojourn  as  a  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Evening 


he  has  reported  faithfully  enough.  His  statements  and 
lescriptions,  correct  on  the  whole,  suffer  from  journalistic  haste 
uid  overemphasis  on  the  sensational.  Hence  the  horrendous 
itle,  The  Red  Trade  Menace,  and  its  implications. 

Professor  Calvin  Hoover  is  quite  immune  from  the  journalese 
iut  he  has  worked  under  another  handicap,  that  of  academic 
nyopia.  While  the  bulk  of  his  book  presents  an  excedingly 
•aluable  appraisal  of  the  Soviet  economic  system,  his  asides  and 
inclusions  are  often  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  He  indulges  in 
,uch  dubious  generalities  as  "the  standard  of  honesty  among 
Russians  is  generally  quite  low  for  they  are  a  primitive  people 
irtd  primitive  people  are  not  honest,"  or  that  "if  it  were  pos- 
ible  to  put  the  matter  to  a  free  vote  the  writer  is  convinced 
hat  at  the  present  moment  the  majority  of  the  population 
tould  vote  in  favor  of  the  return  of  the  old  tsarist  regime  in 
ireference  to  the  present  one." 

From  all  these  books  one  carries  away  an  impression  of  the 
;igantic  magnitude  of  the  Russian  experiment  and  of  the  likeli- 
lood  of  its  succeeding.  Even  the  cautious  Calvin  Hoover  ad- 
nits,  in  his  seesawing  manner,  the  positive  results  of  the  Five- 
I'ear  Plan  and  the  good  chances  for  its  fulfilment. 
Berkeley,  California  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

The  New  Socialism 

VMERICA'S  WAY  OUT,  by  Norman   Thomas.    Macmillati.    324  pp.    Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Sun-ey  Graphic. 

""HE  "way  out"  for  Norman  Thomas  is,  of  course,  Socialism. 
1  But  it  is  a  modified  Socialism  expressed  in  terms  far  less 
•inphatic  than  that  of  the  assured  revolutionism  of  pre-war 
'ears.  Indeed  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  book  is 
ts  absence  of  dogmatism  and  its  tentative  approach  to  the 
nore  untried  and  speculative  areas  of  political  philosophy. 

"The  philosophy  of  Socialism,"  writes  Mr.  Thomas,  "will 
lot  dwell  on  ultimates  or  invite  men  to  contemplate  a  static 
jtopia.  .  .  .  Socialism  is  not  a  completely  fixed  and  rigid 
cheme — even  of  economic  relations,"  and  will  destroy  "only 
o  much  of  the  old  as  endangers  peace,  freedom  and  plenty." 
iowever,  despite  the  fact  that  "the  Socialism  worth  while  is 
xperimental"  it  is  "not  unsure  of  its  values  and  principles." 
fet  what  we  find  in  this  book  is  not  an  exposition  of  the  values 
nd  principles  of  Socialism  as  an  organized,  definite  and  gen- 
rally  accepted  force  or  body  of  thought,  but  an  interpretation 
iy  Norman  Thomas,  who  is  careful  to  say  that  what  he  is 
tiering  is  "one  man's  tentative  outline."  But  no  one  in  America 
ias  a  better  right  to  say  what  Socialism  is  or  may  be  and  this 
n)ok  has  been  described  by  one  Socialist  editor  as  the  "revised 
ible  of  American  Socialism." 

The  author  pays  respectful  tribute  to  Marxianism  and 
ejects  it  as  a  positive  guide  in  much  the  same  terms  that  an 
Ulvocate  of  adherence  to  the  Legue  of  Nations  might  reject 
'Washington's  Farewell  Address  as  a  guide  to  international 
.•olicy  in  1931.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  class  struggle  calls 
Kir  reservations.  It  is  a  doctrine  based  on  fact  but  it  is  often 
blurred,  confused  by  nationalistic  feeling  or  interest  in  a  par- 
i:ular  industry,  weakened  in  force  by  intra-class  differences." 

The  "corner  stone"  of  Thomas'  philosophy  of  Socialism  is 
.  planned  control  of  the  resources  and  machinery  of  the  world 
n  the  common  interest.  It  is  concerned  with  the  consumer  as 
veil  as  the  producer;  it  rests  definitely  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
rdividual  and  has  as  its  aim  "ultimate  plenty  for  all." 

Public  ownership  of  "basic  industries"  is,  of  course,  the  first 
'lank  but  the  discussion  of  what  is  "basic,"  how  ownership 
an  be  achieved,  whether  or  not  under  some  circumstances 
ontrol  may  be  a  satisfactory  half-way  house,  reveals  an  ability 
o  recognize  difficulties  and  the  existence  of  unsolved  problems, 
the  land  question  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack  and  after  proposing 
.  modified  Henry  Georgism  for  urban  lands,  ownership  for 
rineral  and  forest  lands,  the  author  confesses  his  uncertainty 
is  to  the  extent  to  which  farm  land  can  be  dealt  with  by  a  "tax 
ippropriating  rental  values."  Inheritance  taxes  will  be  de- 
tended  on  to  put  an  end  to  the  inheritance  of  large  estates. 

For  the  individual  Mr.  Thomas  is  rather  definite.  Socialism 
vill  "strike  from  him  the  chains  of  poverty  and  economic  in- 
iecurity"  and  this  will  be  accomplished  by  specific  remedial 
iction  in  addition  to  the  more  general  measures  involving 
>roperty  ownership.  These  include  various  widely  discussed 
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some  daylight  saving 
for  Mrs.  Torkowitz 

Up  before  the  sun,  Mrs.  Torkowitz  begins  her  daily  grind 
of  housework.  Long  after  dark,  she's  still  at  it. 

Quicker,  easier  methods  of  getting  her  work  done  will 
save  some  daylight  for  Mrs.  Torkowitz.  And  save  some 
energy,  too — to  help  her  attain  better  living  conditions. 

One  quicker,  easier  method  that  even  the  Torkowitz 
purse  can  afford  is  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Fels-Naptha  gives 
extra  help  with  every  soap-and-water  task.  Good  golden 
soap  and  plenty  of  grease-dissolving  naptha,  working  to- 
gether to  loosen  stubborn  grime.  Extra  help  to  do  away 
with  hard  rubbing.  To  get  things  nicely  clean — even  in 
cool  water.  It's  well  worth  telling  this  to  Mrs.  Torkowitz. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH     THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


GOING     ABROAD? 

Follow     the     Traveler's     Notebook      (page     286 

this  issue)   for  interesting  items  regarding  places, 

people   and   convention   doings. 


-JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES- 


"Living  the  Healthy  Life" 

Sound  advice 
on  keeping  well  is  contained  in 
this  new  booklet  written  for 
us  by  an  eminent  health 
authority. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  copy  on  request. 
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Price  $2.00 
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r   THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  SOCIOLOGY  TO  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Robert  M.  Maclver 

Of  the  many  sciences  which  art  necetiary  for  the  junction  of  the  effective  social 
•worker,  sociology  has  the  particular  service  of  providing  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  social  philosophy  which  must  underlie  the  art  of  social  work,  integrate 
the  thinking  of  the  social  worker,  and  control  and  illuminate  the  goal  of  his  activity. 
Mr.  Maclver's  book  shows  how  sociology  gives  the  social  worker  orientation  in 
his  tasks  and  aids  him  in  making  more  specific  studies  in  Ms  ovm  field  of  interest. 

Contents:  Social  Science  and  the  Art  of  Social  Work;  Sociology  and  the  Principle  of  Social 
Amelioration;  The  Concept  of  Individual  Maladjustment;  The  Challenge  of  Social  Evolution 
to  the  Social  Worker;  What  Social  Workers  Might  Contribute  to  Sociology;  Bibliography; 
Index. 


Price 


.00 


A  recent  publication 

of  the  N.  Y.  School  of 

Social  Work 


THE  DEPENDENT  CHILD 

A  STORY  OF  CHANGING  AIMS  AND  METHODS  IN  THE  CARE  OF 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

By   Henry  W.  Thurston 

".  . .  Mr.  Thurston  has  given  us  an  interesting  and  significant  addition  to  the  history 
of  child  care  .  .  .  It  (provides)  an  important  historical  perspective." 

American  Journal  of  Sociology 

Cmtentt:  Looking  Backward  and  Forward  from  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  Indenture  as  a 
Forward  Step  in  Child  Care;  The  Almshouse  Door  Opened  Wider  in  1824;  Realities  of  Child 
Life  in  the  Mixed  Almshouse;  Orphan  Asylums  as  a  Step  Forward  in  Child  Care;  The  Form 
of  Indenture  Rejected — Development  of  the  Free  Foster  Family  Home  Movement;  Sympathy 
and  Sentiment  Begin  to  Invoke  the  Aid  of  Science:  "What  Does  the  Child  Really  Need?"; 
Survivals  of  Outworn  Attitudes  and  Methods  in  Present  Day  Institutions  and  Agencies;  Trends 
in  England  since  1834;  Transitions  toward  Better  Attitudes  and  Methods;  Bibliography;  Index. 


Price  $2.50 

Read  the  table  of  con- 
tents, opposite,  for  the 
scope  of  this  work 


THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  MIND 

By  Peter  Odegard 

The  author  seeks  to  learn  nohat  sort  of  words,  thoughts,  acts  are  induced  or  in- 
hibited by  the  great  social  forces  in  American  life. 

".  .  .  As  a  review  and  a  summary,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  excellent  selection  of 
material,  its  enlightened  attitude  and  its  readable  presentation  .  .  ." 

Ernest   Gruening,  Portland   (Me.)    Evening  News 

".  .  .  The  author's  treatment  of  these  (social  forces)  reveals  extensive  reading  in 
the  best  current  literature.  His  bibliography  .  ,  .  it  an  excellent  guide  to  can- 
temporary  criticism  .  .  ." 

John   E.   Dre<wry,   Columbus    (Ga.)    Ledger 

Contents:  The   Foundations   of   Personality;    Social    Behavior;    The  Family,   the    Church,   and 
the  School;  The  Newspaper;  Political  Parties  and  the  Popular  Will;  Pressure  and  Propaganda, 
..     The  Arts  and  the  Audience;  Censorship  and  Democracy;   Bibliography;   Index. 


Just  Out 

Price  $c.oo 


Important  in  the  field 
of  Social  Legislation 


DEPORTATION  OF  ALIENS  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  EUROPE 

By   Jane   Perry  Clark 

This  is  a  study  of  a  phenomenon  upon  which  the  social  scientist  will  find  little 
research  has  been  made,  though  it  has  increased  daily  in  importance.  It  examines 
statutes,  court  decisions,  administrative  orders,  and  the  procedure  which  appears 
in  the  records  and  the  personal  experiences  of  persons  actually  deported  from  the 
United  States.  Two  periods  are  considered'.  July  i,  1925 — January  i,  1926  (when 
the  Act  of  1924  was  in  full  swing)  and  January  I,  1930 — June  i,  1930  (when  the 
Act  of  1929  was  effective).  This  discrimination  provides  comparative  data  and 
covers  all  cases  but  those  of  the  Orient  and  Western  Hemisphere,  where  there  are 
special  considerations. 

Contents:  Legislation  Concerning  Deportation:  Prospective  public  charges;  Actual  public 
charges;  Criminals  involved  in  "moral  turpitude";  Anarchists,  prostitutes  and  other  "unde- 
sirables"; Illegal  entries;  Deportation  Law  and  Its  Administration:  Administrative  standards 
and  methods;  The  stages  of  procedure;  Deportation  and  afterwards;  Conclusion;  Appendix. 


Further  information  about  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  upon  request — Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  ECONOMICS 

TO  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Amy  Hewes 

*.  .  .  So  much  has  appeared  in  the  past  ten  years  dealing  with  the  ptychic  diffi- 
culties and  the  adjustment  problems  of  workers,  growing  out  of  conflicts  and  in- 
adequacies, that  it  is  refreshing  to  read  (a)  book  dealing  with  the  old  fundamentals 
of  wages,  workers'  bargaining  power,  economic  change,  and  economic  organiza- 
tion .  .  ." 

J.  P.  Shallo,  The  Annals  .  .  . 

Contents:  The  Rate  of  Economic  Change;  The  Measurement  of  Economic  Data;  What  Can 
a  Community  Afford?;  The  Bargaining  Power  of  Groups  and  Individuals;  Economic  Myths; 
The  Economist's  Outlook;  Bibliography;  Index. 


Price 


>2.0O 


A  publication  of  the 

N.Y.  School  of  Social 

Work 


THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Herbert  N.  Shenton 

The  author  contends  that  sociology  as  a  specific  social  science  vail  be  useful  for  the 
devising  of  ways  and  means  of  effecting  economies  in  achieving  specific  social 
changes  in  the  marketplace  as  luell  as  in  the  neighborhood. 

Contents:  The  Practical  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology:  Applicable  Sociology; 
Needs  Which  Sociology  Should  Meet;  Possible  Applications  of  Sociology;  Useful  Formulations 
of  Sociology;  Specific  Formulations  of  Useful  Sociology;  Changing  Conceptions  of  the  Scope 
and  Purpose  of  Applied  Sociology:  Applied  Sociology  and  Ethics;  Social  Science  and  Social 
Art — Social  Economy  and  Social  Work;  Technology  of  Social  Art  and  Applied  Sociology; 
Applied  Sociology  a  Basis  for  Societal  Engineering  and  Social  Arts:  Applied  Sociology;  Index. 


Price  $3.50 

A  text  book  with  the 
new  perspective 


THE  BLACK  WORKER 
THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT 
By  Sterling  D.  Spero  and  Abram  L.  Harris 

As  an  exposition  of  the  Negro's  new  status  in  industry,  this  is  not  a  conventional 
•work  on  race  relations,  but  a  study  of  the  interaction  of  such  factors  as  race, 
trade  union  politics  and  structure,  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market,  the  changing 
technology,  etc. 

"Among  the  many  books  which  have  appeared  on  the  Negro  in  recent  months 
this  .  .  .  is  easily  the  best.  Spero  and  Harris  reveal  a  grasp  of  the  Negro  situation 
with  its  economic  background  and  ideological  implications  possessed  by  few 
writers  on  the  theme  .  .  ."  V.  F.  Calverton,  Current  History 

Contents:  The  Heritage  of  Slavery;  The  Negro  Worker  and  the  Rise  of  Trade  Unionism; 
The  Negro  as  an  Industrial  Reserve;  Industrial  Unionism  and  Labor  Solidarity;  Negro  Labor 
since  the  War;  Appendices;  Bibliography;  Index. 


Price 


5° 


The    importance    of 

this  book  cannot  be 

overestimated 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
By  Maurice  J.  Karpf 

This  book  advances  some  vital  revolutionary  and  constructive  proposals  that  should 
profoundly  influence  all  those  interested  in  social  work  as  a  science. 

Contents:  I.  What  Knowledge  Do  Social  Workers  Need?:  What  should  the  social  worker 
know?;  Where  may  the  necessary  knowledge  be  acquired?;  The  contributions  of  the  social, 
psychological  and  biological  sciences  to  social  work;  II.  What  Knowledge  Do  Social  Workers 
Use?:  Case  workers'  judgments  on  personality  and  personality  traits — 1.  Attitudes,  sentiments, 
and  emotional  states;  2.  Appearance  and  emotionality;  3.  Temperament,  volition,  character, 
and  intelligence;  Tests  of  personality  traits — their  significance  and  application;  Judgments  on 
health  and  disease;  Judgments  on  standards  of  living;  Methods  of  control  used  by  case  workers; 
III.  What  Knowledge  Do  Social  Workers  Receive:  Professionl  training  as  revealed  by  admis- 
sion requirements  of  schools  of  social  work;  The  content  of  professional  training  for  social 
work:  IV.  How  May  Social  Work  Acquire  a  Scientific  Basis?:  Recapitulation;  Some  next 
necessary  steps;  Appendix;  Bibliography;  Index. 
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Aimless  talk  and  arguments! 

Do  your  conferences  and  committee  meetings  really 
solve  problems?  Or  do  they  deteriorate  into  aimless 
talk  and  quibbling?  For  the  past  six  years  The  Inquiry 
has  been  studying  methods  of  group  discussion.  The 
results  of  this  research  are  presented  in 

CREATIVE  DISCUSSION    ($.50) 
TRAINING  FOR  GROUP  EXPERIENCE  ($1.50) 
both  by  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield. 

These  booklets  are  clear,  untechnical  guides  which 
show  discussion  leaders  how  to  help  their  group 
"get  somewhere." 

COMMUNITY  CONFLICT  (Cloth,  $1.50;  paper, 
$1.00)  a  study  directed  by  E.  C.  Lindeman. 
Everyone  concerned  with  the  quality  of  community 
life  will  be  interested  in  this  description  of  methods 
which  lead  from  conflict  to  creative  action. 

Order  from  the  Survey  Associates  or  from   The  Inquiry 

THE  INQUIRY 

129  East  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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cs 


By  Lula  Jean  Elliott 


A  New  Publication  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers 

In  its  series  of 
Studies  in  the  Practice  of  Social  Work 

Price  $1.00 

Ethical  procedure  in  the  field  of  social,  work  is  of 
great  interest  to  social  workers.  Miss  Elliott  has 
brought  together  in  this  volume  what  has 
been  done  so  far  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  its  chapters  in  developing 
tentative  ethical  codes.  The  study  also  includes 
a  summary  of  the  replies  made  by  members  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Association  to  a  series 
of  specific  questions  on  ethical  procedure. 

Order   Your  Copy  Now 

American  Association  of  Social   Workers 
130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $ for copies 

of   SOCIAL,   WORK   ETHICS. 
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Address 


measures  for  curbing  the  evils  of  unemployment  and  a  genera 
system  of  social  insurance. 

This  is  a  book  that  is  worthy  the  attention  of  thoughtfu 
men.  To  be  sure,  there  is  too  much  in  it.  The  author  tried  t 
cover  too  much  ground  and  as  a  result  he  is  sometimes  ii 
danger  of  seeming  inadequate  where  his  trouble  may  be  mere! 
lack  of  space.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  the  desirability  o 
a  national  labor  code  as  if  there  were  only  one  position  to  tak 
on  such  a  question  and  as  if  there  were  no  serious  obstacles  ii 
the  way.  Some  other  questions  are  discussed  with  equal  in 
adequacy.  But  it  was  a  difficult  task  that  the  author  set  fo 
himself.  Upon  the  whole  he  accomplished  it  remarkably  well 
Here  is  American  socialism  as  set  forth  by  the  successor  o 
Debs.  JOHN  A.  FITCI 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Stuart  Chase  and  Goliath 

THE   NEMESIS   OP   AMERICAN    BUSINESS,   by   Stuart   Chase.     Mat 
millan.      191   pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

STUART  CHASE  never  hesitates  to  throw  stones  througl 
dirty  windows.  He  has  a  strong  arm,  a  good  aim  and  at 
amazing  store  of  ammunition.  This  new  book  of  his,  made  o: 
ten  magazine  articles,  is  sometimes  repetitious.  It  lacks  thi 
edge  of  The  Tragedy  of  Waste,  the  wide,  clean  curve  of  Mei 
and  Machines.  Its  final  effect  is  a  shower  of  sharp  pebblei 
rather  than  a  good  smash.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  book  thai 
lets  in  the  light. 

The  writer  as  usual  is  concerned  with  the  mess  we  havi 
made  of  our  Machine  Age.  In  this  spring  of  1931  "unem- 
ployment"  is  his  particular  target.  But  unemployment,  Mr 
Chase  reminds  us,  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is  rathei 
a  symptom  of  all  that  is  worst  in  our  blundering,  planlesi 
economy.  In  asking  what  can  be  done  about  it  he  goes  be- 
neath the  symptom  and  seeks  to  deal  constructively  with  sue! 
slippery  fundamentals  as  credit,  regularization,  distribution 
"economic  disarmament,"  city  planning.  Under  Stuart  Chase1! 
hand,  these  are  not  textbook  headings.  They  become  chapter: 
that  are  swift,  challenging,  vivid.  And  lots  of  fun  to  read 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  his  socio-economic  ways  ou 
of  the  place  we  are  in,  I  think  the  readers  of  this  book  (maj 
they  be  legion!)  will  thank  Stuart  Chase  for  the  Private  U  topis 
at  the  end.  As  one  approach  to  his  broader  program,  he  has 
here  set  down  the  ten  things  that  to  him  are  most  rewarding 
It  is  a  useful  commentary  on  much  that  is  being  said  and 
thought  today.  Because  to  most  of  us,  life-hungry  humans 
that  we  are,  "the  common  good"  becomes  clearer  and  mor< 
reasonable  when  it  is  stated  for  us  in  terms  of  personal  joj 
and  fulfilment.  BEULAH  AMIDON 

The  Devil  from  the  Machine 

THE   TRAGEDIES    OF   PROGRESS,    by   Gina   Lombroso.     Dutton.     321 
pp.     Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

TO  Henry  Ford  and  the  other  proponents  of  progress,  effi- 
ciency and  scientific  management,  it  will  no  doubt  be  some- 
what of  a  shock  to  know  that  any  woman  could  write  a  boo! 
about  The  Tragedies  of  Progress.  The  progress  which  the; 
extol  is  supposed  to  have  conferred  even  greater  benefits  upon 
women  than  upon  men.  Yet  Madam  Gina  Lombroso,  the  wif< 
of  Ferrero  the  historian  and  the  daughter  of  Lombroso  thl 
criminologist,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those  convinced  that  in- 
dustrialism is  not  worth  the  price  that  mankind  is  paying  foi 
it.  In  Asia,  in  America  and  now  in  Europe,  the  numbers  o) 
those  who  are  disputing  the  current  dogmas  about  mass  pro- 
duction and  mass  consumption  are  constantly  increasing. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  books  written  about  the  horrors  oi 
the  factory  system,  Madame  Lombroso's  does  not  stop  with  a 
discussion  of  the  tragedies  which  are  incidental  to  factory  pro- 
duction. While  she  touches  upon  the  subject  of  long  hours, 
low  wages,  child  labor  and  the  like,  she  is  more  concerned  with 
the  inherent  and  inescapable  tragedies  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

After  an  analysis  of  the  historical  basis  of  industrialism,  she 
makes  what  is  virtually  an  inventory  of  the  destructive  conse- 
quences of  modern  machinism.  This  rather  awkward  word 
"machinism"  is  the  best  term  that  the  translator  of  the  book 
was  able  to  find  to  use  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Italian  word 
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macchinismo.  No  doubt  many  of  the  items  in  her  inventory 
will  be  cavalierly  dismissed  by  ardent  advocates  of  industrial- 
ism, either  on  the  ground  that  they  are  exaggerations  or  that 
they  are  unavoidable  incidents  during  the  transition  stage  to  an 
industrial  culture.  The  majority  of  our  idealists,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  underestimate  the  weight  of  her  indictment  because 
they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  blaming  all  the  evils  of  in- 
dustrialism upon  private  ownership  and  lack  of  social  control 
that  they  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  industrial  production  itself. 

The  last  items  in  her  list  of  the  "destructions  of  machinism," 
however,  cannot  be  included  in  those  which  would  be  eliminated 
under  a  planned  social  economy.  These  "tragedies"  would  be 
intensified  by  "five-year"  plans  and  by  the  integration  of  indus- 
try. "Boredom,"  she  says,  "is  the  result  of  the  brilliant  con- 
quests of  industrialism."  The  destruction  of  idealism,  individ- 
uality and  intellectual  joys,  which  has  come  from  the  fact  that 
a  great  part  of  everyday  life  is  given  up  to  standardized  repet- 
itive work,  has  left  mankind  weary  and  bored.  According  to 
Madam  Lombroso  the  lack  of  idealism,  the  suppression  of  in- 
dividuality and  the  indifference  to  intellectual  life  are  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  machinism  involves  a  suppression  of  manual 
activity.  The  very  fact  that  industry  has  "relieved"  man  from 
his  work  at  the  handicrafts  and  taken  from  woman  the  work 
of  spinning,  dyeing,  sewing,  as  well  as  housekeeping,  has  plunged 
men,  women  and  children  into  a  boredom  from  which  they  seek 
to  escape  through  all  sorts  of  distractions. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  life  that  the  majority  of  idealists 
today  have  accepted  Karl  Marx'  analysis  of  the  machine  and 
the  machine  age  and  that  they  are  devoting  themselves  to  try- 
ing to  control  a  frankenstein  which  never  should  have  been 
brought  into  existence.  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  among  the 
most  ardent  adherents  of  the  conventional  idealistic  point  of 
view,  which  he  sets  forth  at  great  length  in  his  The  Intelli- 
gent Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism. 

In  The  Tragedies  of  Progress  a  really  intelligent  woman 
shows  conclusively  that  the  machinism  apotheosized  by  Shaw 
and  by  Lenin,  by  Norman  Thomas  and  by  Stalin,  has  clay  feet. 

RALPH  S.  BORSODI 

Married  Love  Now  Legal 

MARRIED    LOVE,    by   Marie    C.    Slopes    (Authorized   edition).      Putnam. 
165  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  issue  of  The  Survey  for  October  12,  1918  was  barred 
from  the  mails  because  it  contained  a  review  by  Mary 
Ware  Dennett  of  Dr.  Slopes'  Married  Love.  The  book  was 
held  by  the  postoffice  to  be  "obscene"  and  "immoral"  and  any 
issue  of  a  periodical  reviewing  it,  or  carrying  an  advertisement 
of  it,  or  even  mentioning  it  was  denied  the  use  of  the  mails. 
The  action  of  the  postoffice  was,  to  be  sure,  of  little  effect, 
for  it  did  not  discover  our  review  until  after  the  issue  had 
been  delivered  to  subscribers.  But  it  led  to  some  amusing  in- 
cidents such  as  the  case  of  a  teacher  at  Yale  who  ordered  an 
extra  copy  for  his  classroom  library.  We  wrote  him  that  we 
could  not  mail  a  copy  and  gave  the  reason.  A  few  days  later 
he  turned  up  in  The  Survey  office,  bought  a  copy  and  carried  it 
back  to  New  Haven  in  his  pocket. 

Since  1918,  seven  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Married  Love 
have  been  circulated  in  English-speaking  countries  and  a  com- 
paratively small  number  have  been  bootlegged  into  the 
United  States.  But  times  change.  In  April  Judge  John 
M.  Woolsey  of  the  United  States  District  Court  overruled 
the  customs  authorities  and  found  Married  Love  to  be 

a  considered  attempt  to  explain  to  married  people  how  their  mutual 
sex  life  may  be  made  happier.  ...  I  cannot  imagine  a  normal 
mind  to  which  this  book  would  seem  to  be  obscene  or  immoral  .  .  . 
its  whole  thesis  [is]  the  strengthening  of  the  centripetal  forces  of 
marriage,  and  instead  of  being  inhospitably  received  it  should,  I 
think,  be  welcomed  within  our  borders. 

The  immediate  result  is  the  publication  in  the  United  States 
of  the  edition  authorized  by  Dr.  Slopes  on  which  Judge  Wool- 
sey's  decision  was  based.  The  decision  applies  only  to  the 
customs,  but  the  postoffice  usually  refrains  from  further  action 
after  a  court  decision.  This  edition,  moreover,  omits  about 


OUTSTANDING    BORZOI    BOOKS 


THE  MEANING  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By  MARTIN  W.  PECK,  M.D. 
Introduction  by  Bernard  Glueck,  M.D. 

"Psychoanalysis     is     at     last     explained     in     the    simple,     lucid     and 

dignified    manner    that    it    demands." The   Chicago    Pott.      5^6"    x 

7%",   256  pp.  $2.50 

FIFTY-FIVE  "BAD"  BOYS 

By  SAMUEL  W.  HARTWELL,  M.D. 
Introduction  by  William  Healy,  M.D. 

A  study  of  the  problem  child.  "Whoever  is  interested  in  the 
Inner  life  of  childhood  should  read  this  book."— Tfc.  JVetc  York 
Herald  Tribune.  5>/i"  x  8%",  360  pp.  $3.5O 

THE  MORBID  PERSONALITY 

By  SANDOR  LORAND,  M.D. 
Foreword  by  A.  A.  Brill,  M.D. 

"A  significant  contribution  ...  a  searching  analysis  of  the  new 
and  modem  problem  of  personality,"  says  Dr.  Frlta  Wlttels. 
S%"  x  8%",  208  pp.  $3.00 

AMERICAN  TYPES 

By  JAMES  OPPENHEIM 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes  says!  "For  all  its  implicit  hilarity,  it  is  far 
more  profound  and  accurate  in  its  psychological  concepts  and  in* 
terpretations  than  Tht  Education  of  Henry  Adamt."  5%"  x 
7%",  210  pp.  $2.50 

THE  HUMAN  MIND 

By  KARL  MENNINGER,  M.D. 

"Dr.  Menninger's  handling  of  psychoanalytic  discoveries  ...  shows 
a  wise  discrimination  in  presentation  of  the  mental  meehanism 
with  splendid  ease  material.'*— The  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
6*4"  x  9W,  471  pp.  tS.OO 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND 
MEANING  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By  WILLIAM  HEALY,  M.D.,  AUGUSTA  F. 
BRONNER,Ph.D.,ANNA  MAE  BOWERS,  A.B. 

"Invaluable  to  every  analyst  ...  a  source-book,  containing  the 
complementary  or  divergent  views  of  the  leaders  in  psychoanalysis 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  personality  and  behavior  .  .  .  "—— The 
New  York  Time*.  6*4"  x  9%"t  48O  pp.  $5.OO 

ROBOTS  OR  GODS 

An  Essay  on  Craft  and  Mind 
By  ALEXANDER  GOLDENWEISER 

A  distinguished  anthropologist  shows  how  the  pull  of  objective 
fact  and  that  of  free  imagination  affect  the  minds  of  various 
types  of  thinkers  and  worker*.  5%"  x  7y2".  $2.O0 

ANIMISM,  MAGIC  AND 
THE  DIVINE  KING 

By  GE'ZA  ROHEIM,  Ph.D. 

A  study  of  primitive  cults,  customs,  charms,  philtres,  mythi  and 
religions  from  the  simplest  of  sympathetic  magic  to  the  highly 
elaborate  pagan  rituals  of  the  classical  Mediterranean  civilizations. 
5%"  x  8%",  408  pp.  $5.06 

At  All  Bookthopi  or  Direct  From 
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730  5th  AVE.,  N.Y. 
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Aids  for  Social  Workers 

SEX  EDUCATION: 

So  Youth  May  Know 

by  Roy  E.  DICKERSON  Cloth,  $2.00 

The  Sex  Life  of  Youth 

by  GRACE  LOUCKS  ELLIOTT  and  HARRY  BONE 

Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  750 
Men,  Women,  and  God 
by  A.  HERBERT  GRAY  Paper,  850 


Essays  on  Marriage 
by  FREDERICK  HARRIS 


Cloth,  $2.00 


CAMPING: 

Camping  and  Character 

by  HSDLEY  S.  DIMOCK  and  CHARLES  E.  HENDRY 

Cloth,  $3.00 
Creative  Camping 
by  JOSHUA  LIEBERMAN  Cloth,  $2.00 

CHARACTER  AND  PERSONALITY  TESTS: 

A  new  series  in  connection  with  the  Character  Education 
Inquiry  under  the  leadership  of  Goodwin  Watson. 

30  tests  of  Moral  Knowledge  and  Opinion,  Conduct,  In- 
hibition,   Persistence,    Intelligence,    Reputation    and    Back- 
ground, are  now  ready. 
For  sample  set  of  one  test  and  one  manual  of  each 

test    - $9-95 

Write    for    descriptive    circular    of    C.B.I.    Tests 

GROUP  WORK: 

Process  of  Group  Thinking 

by  HARRISON  S.  ELLIOTT  Cloth,  $2.25 

Group   Discussion   in   Religious  Education 

by  HARRISON  S.  ELLIOTT  Paper,  soc 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Group  Work 

by  JOSEPH  C.  MCCASKILL  Cloth,  $1.50 

Group  Leaders  and  Boy  Character 

by  ABEL  J.  GREGG  Cloth,  $1.50 

Supervision  of  Group  Work 

by  ABEL  J.  GREGG  Pamphlet,  $1.00 

Case  Studies  for  Teachers  of  Religion 

by  GOODWIN  B.  WATSON  and  GLADYS  H.  WATSON 

Cloth,   $3.00 

Experimentation   and   Measurement   in   Religious 
Education 

by  GOODWIN  WATSON  Cloth,  $3.75 

RACE  RELATIONS: 

In  Spite  of  Handicaps 

by  R.  W.  BULLOCK  Cloth,  $2.00 

Christian  Citizenship  on  a  World  Basis 

by  L.  K.  HALL,  J.  C.  CLARK,  A.  J.  GREGG    Pamphlet,  $1.00 

And  Who  is  My  Neighbor? 

by  THE  INQUIRY  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.00 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Games 

Compiled  by  G.  O.  DRAPER          Cloth,  $1.75;  paper,  750 

First  Aid 

by  G.  G.  DEAVER  Cloth,  $1.00 

Look  over  these  books   in   the  Book   Exhibit   at   the 
Minneapolis  Social  Work  Conference. 

Order  through  your  bookseller  or  direct  from 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

Publishers  of  Books  with  Purpose 
347  Madison  Avenue        New  York 


two  pages  of  contraceptive  advice,  illegal  in  the  United  States 
which  is  a  minor  part  of  the  English  edition.  We  republis! 
below  Mrs.  Dennett's  review  of  twelve  years  ago  with  he 
cordial  consent: 

There  are  only  175  pages  in  Dr.  Slopes'  little  book,  yet  it  is 
milestone  in  sex  literature.  Walter  Gallichan  says  in  his  Psy 
chology  of  Marriage  that  "most  of  the  scientific  investigation  o 
the  feminine  psychology  and  physiology  is  the  labor  of  men,  bu 
the  time  has  come  when  women  will  carry  on  the  task,  probabl 
with  greater  insight  and  candor  and  without  sex  bias  or  sex  an 
tagonism."  This  is  precisely  what  Dr.  Slopes  has  done.  It  i 
written  from  the  woman's  point  of  view  only  in  that  the  woman' 
part  of  the  human  point  of  view  has  heretofore  been  mostly  omitte 
or  misunderstood,  and  this  book  reveals  it. 

Her  starting  point  is  unique  in  sex  literature.  It  is  to  mak 
marriage  beautiful  by  developing  and  using,  not  repressing,  th 
sex  side  of  life.  Most  writers  on  this  subject  have  expended  al 
their  energy  on  a  fervent  series  of  "don'ts"  by  which  they  hope 
to  make  marriage  safe,  clean,  moral  and  all  the  other  virtuou 
but  not  joyous  qualities.  Dr.  Slopes'  book  is  full  of  "dos"  instead 
It  encourages  us  to  feel  as  well  as  to  know. 

By  deft  but  utterly  simple  elucidations  it  lifts  one  up  out  of  th 
mess  of  age-old  taboos  and  ignorance  into  the  light  of  joy  am 
understanding.  It  is  a  thrilling  combination  of  very  explicit  in 
formation  and  sentient  idealism.  The  information  goes  straight  t 
the  middle  of  the  things  people  want  most  to  know,  which  ar 
usually  sidestepped  by  writers  on  sex  matters.  The  idealism  i 
the  idealism  of  art,  not  "morals."  In  the  introduction  she  says 
"The  great  majority  of  people  in  English-speaking  countries  hav 
no  glimmering  of  knowledge  of  the  supreme  human  art,  the  at 
of  love." 

It  is  by  no  means  a  plea  for  "free  love"  or  sexual  irresponsibilit 
— quite  the  contrary.  It  takes  monogamy  for  granted  without  mucl 
argument,  but  instead  of  handing  out  a  preconceived  rigid  mono 
gamistic  system  to  a  more  or  less  rebellious  humanity  and  insist 
ing  on  "restraint"  as  if  we  were  prisoners  under  discipline,  sh 
begins  with  love  and  shows  practically  how  it  can  make  marriagi 
a  work  of  art.  "Only  by  learning  to  hold  a  bow  correctly  can  on 
draw  music  from  a  violin."  She  devotes  several  chapters  to  spe 
cific  instruction  on  how  to  "hold  the  bow." 

MARY  WARE  DENNET 


The  Romany  Stain 

FLAMENCO,    by    Lady    Eleanor   Smith.      B  abbs-Merrill.      398    pp.      Pric 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FLAMENCO  is  not  a  threadbare  tale  of  a  white  baby  kid 
napped  by  Gypsies  but  a  thrilling  story  of  a  Gypsy  gii 
bought  for  seven  guineas  from  its  father  by  an  Englishman  am 
put  to  bed  with  his  own  fair  daughter,  loved  by  his  sons,  am 
desired,  in  moments  of  passion,  by  himself.  This  Englishman 
a  decaying  squire  who  has  bolted  Coventry  to  hide  his  fac 
behind  ale  mugs  with  plowboys  while  his  wife  intoxicates  her 
self  alone,  is  a  remarkable  character. 

Yet  for  me  privately  he  is  less  interesting  than  Lobo  thi 
Gypsy  who  sold  his  child  for  seven  guineas  that  he  might  shi] 
to  America.  In  August  1820  Lobo,  who  had  killed  a  man  o 
his  own  dark  blood,  fled  Spain.  He  took  with  him  his  pregnan 
wife,  his  children  and  his  blind  brother-in-law.  You  will  hav 
to  travel  far  in  the  romantic  journeys  of  literature  to  equa 
the  magnificent  incidents  of  that  trip:  how  unforgetable  is  th 
glee  of  the  children  as,  crossing  the  mountains,  Lobo  tells  then 
how  to  kill  a  man.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  his  wife  t 
deliver  her  child,  Lobo,  having  no  taste  for  feminine  upheavals 
snares  rabbits  in  the  woods  while  his  blind  brother-in-law  play 
a  flamenco  tune.  How  can  you  describe  the  overpowerinj 
flamenco?  It's  the  Spanish-Gypsy  style  of  folk  music;  it's  th 
Gypsy  flair,  the  Romany  passion.  And  the  surging  flamenci 
forever  fires  the  veins  of  the  child  born  that  day. 

It's  the  primitive  passion  which  catches  the  Englishman 
fancy,  which  rouses  his  sinister  lust,  and  rules  the  destiny  o 
Colereddy  on  the  moor.  .  .  . 

A  beautiful,  unholy,  romantic  story.  Fortunately  it  is  cas 
in  the  dark  dimensions  of  a  century  ago  and  thereby  more  b 
lievable.  The  Gypsies  are  genuinely  savage,  shy  as  birds,  crue 
as  serpents.  Camila,  the  child  born  to  flamenco  music,  whi 
grows  up  to  bear  the  only  son  of  the  strange  Lovell  line  i 
Dartmoor,  is  as  wild  as  the  rain  o'er  the  fens. 

Lady  Eleanor  Smith  tells  the  story  with  relentless  abandon 
fearless  as  a  Gypsy  grasping  a  lonely  traveler's  bridle  at  mid 
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ight.  I  dropped  the  book  at  the  end  and  hurried  to  a  Gypsy 
amp.  They  have  not  changed.  They've  disarmed!  And  they 
an't  devour  dead  automobiles  like  dead  mules  on  the  highway; 
ut — and  this  is  important  if  you  want  to  enjoy  Flamenco  to 
ic  hilt — they  are  still  as  restless  and  untrembling  as  Lady 
.leanor  describes  them.  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

ilitor  Adventure,  New  York 

In  Darkest  South  Africa 

ALIBAN  IN  AFRICA,  by  Leonard  Barnes.  Lippincott.  245  pp.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

\  PPROPRIATELY  bound  in  velvety  blackness  is  this  alto- 
"\  gether  gloomy  essay  by  a  young  newspaper  man  of  Johan- 
esburg.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
iday  exhibits  the  world's  worst  case  of  color  hatred,  but  no 
egion  can  altogether  escape  the  new  wind  of  interracial  lib- 
ralism  that  is  sweeping  through  the  established  barriers.  The 
ioture  of  race  relations  today,  even  in  South  Africa,  is  not 
>mplete  without  reference  to  the  increasing  manifestation  of 
npatience  of  the  younger  generation  with  the  caste  taboos  im- 
csed  from  above. 

The  explanation  for  South  Africa's  oppressive  social  system 
ces  not  lie  in  the  Dutch  Afrikaner's  biological  heritage,  as  the 
uthor  makes  out;  for,  elsewhere  Dutch  colonial  practices  fol- 
m — and  have  even  initiated — enlightened  modern  standards. 
:  lies  rather  in  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances: 
elation  from  the  main  stream  of  political  and  social  thought 
•nong  the  white  peoples  of  the  world,  at  first  involuntary;  the 
ardening  of  the  defensive  attitude  of  the  dominant  minority 
coup  into  a  permanent  brutality  toward  the  conquered  race; 
id,  most  recent,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  material  gains 
t  several  generations  against  the  claims  of  newcomers  to  their 
ure  in  the  country's  natural  wealth.  Each  of  these  phases 

familiar  to  us  through  parallel  developments  in  our  own  his- 
iry.  It  so  happens  that  South  Africa  is  in  a  much  earlier 
age  of  accommodation  between  its  component  racial  groups. 

The  real  danger,  as  Mr.  Barnes  rightly  points  out,  is  that 
ith  an  effective  bar  against  European  as  well  as  against  East- 
•n  immigration,  the  gradual  influx  of  new  interests  and  of  new 
eas  is  held  up,  so  that  the  conflict  between  the  dominant  spirit 

oppression  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  producing  a  series  of 
nbittered  clashes  without  hope  of  mediation.  This  stabiliza- 
on  of  belligerency  as  the  outstanding  psychological  element  in 
ternal  politics  and  social  organization  leads  the  author  to  pre- 
:Ct  a  catastrophic  end  of  the  Union  as  a  political  entity.  Other 
formed  students  and  critics  of  South  African  affairs  take  a 
ore  optimistic  view;  for  in  spite  of  the  present  appearance  of 

deadlock,  much  quiet  work  is  going  on  to  remedy  the  most 
itent  wrongs  and  to  lay  the  educational  foundations  for  a 
ore  effective  native  self-representation. 

The  present  book  will  not  only  help  to  enlighten  the  outside 
orld  but  probably  will  play  its  part  in  stimulating  a  whole- 
me  inquiry  and  unrest  among  thoughtful  white  students  and 
:;zens  in  South  Africa.  The  burning  sympathy  and  indig- 
ition  of  the  author,  fortunately  combined  with  unusual  clarity 

thought,  have  given  his  style  a  moving  eloquence. 

BRUNO  LASKER 


Singing  Ulysses 


>[jD  BLUE  MOON,  by  Howard  W.  Odum.    Bobbs-Merrill.    278  pp.    Price 
50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HIS  is  Dr.  Odum's  third  book  about  his  wonderful  hero, 
Black  Ulysses.  Moved  by  the  transformation  of  Big  House 

all  mansion  into  a  hunting  and  riding  club,  Black  Ulysses 
Uiods  upon  its  former  residents,  the  masters  of  the  black  man, 
ad  the  story  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  family  becomes  a  weird, 
'opical  dream  of  malevolent  fate  and  ubiquitous  ghosts.  It  is 
:markable  therefore  that  the  very  human  passions  of  its  actors 
:f  treated  with  greater  reserve  by  the  black  narrator  than 
'ey  would  probably  be  by  a  dozen  or  so  professional  writers 
lie  could  mention. 

The  major  attraction  of  the  book  is  Black  Ulysses  himself 
•always  an  individualist  and  always  ready  to  burst  into  song, 
-id  through  him  there  becomes  apparent  once  more  the  power 
'  his  race  to  rise  above  its  dark  destiny  on  the  wings  of  the 
letry  inherent  in  wonder  and  humor.  From  the  big  house 


McGraw-Hill 
.Educational  Texts; 


Strebel  and  Morehart's 

THE  NATURE  and  MEANING 
of  TEACHING 

By  RALPH  F.  STREBEL,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  GROVER  C.  MOREHART,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Syracuse  University.  »66  pagcj,  S%xt.  $a.$o 

Dr.  E.  A.  Winship,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, makes  the  following  statement: 
"Here  is  a  professional  production  of  the  present  year 
which  attacks  live  educational  problems  of  the  present 
day  in  a  brilliant,  heroic  way.  From  the  military 
standpoint,  it  is  Napoleonic,  while  in  the  spirit  of  the 
day  it  is  a  Lindberg  achievement  It  gives  a  peda- 
gogical philosophy  as  startling  a  re-setting  as  tele- 
vision has  given  moving  pictures  and  the  opera." 

Jones' 

PRINCIPLES  and  OBJECTIVES 
of  GUIDANCE 

By  ARTHUR  J.  JONES,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  280 
pages,  $l/i  x  8.  $3-oo 

"Professor  Jones'  book  will  at  once  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  three  or  four  best  books  on  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.  It  is  systematic,  thorough,  logical, 
scholarly,  and  practical." 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine. 

Lee's 

OBJECTIVES  and  PROBLEMS  of 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  EDWIN  A.  LEE,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  California.  McGraw-Hill 
Vocational  Texts.  451  pages,  ?/*xV/i.  $3.00 

Professor  George  E.  Myers,  University  of  Michigan, 
writes : 

"I  have  run  through  the  list  of  topics  and  the  names 
of  contributors  to  this  volume  and  feel  sure  that  it  will 
prove  an  addition  of  decided  value  to  the  literature 
of  Vocational  Education.' 

Pitkin's 

THE  ART  of  RAPID  READING 

By  WALTER  B.  PITKIN,  Professor  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University.  233  pages,  5  54x8.  $2.50 

"Those  who  have  not  learned  how  to  read  rapidly  will 
find  this  book  a  God-send ;  those  who  have  learned  can 
hardly  help  picking  up  many  excellent  points  and  will 
be  guided  in  organizing  their  own  methods." 

Social  Science. 

Send  for  copies  on  approval 

McGRAW-HILLBOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Penn  Terminal  Building 
370  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 
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MEXICAN  MAZ€ 


CrP 


By  CARLETON  BEALS 

Leaves  from  a  notebook  of  fifteen  years  in  Mexico — land  of 
heat  and  sun,  revolution  and  oil,  miracles,  pilgrimages  and 
fiestas,  generals  and  muleteers.  A  travel  book  into  time  as 
well  as  through  strange  valleys  and  along  tropical  coasts. 
75  illustraions  by  Diego  Rivera.  $3.00 

June  choice  of  the  Book  League  of  America 

LIPPINCOTT 


The  Book  that  Caused  the  Suppression  of 
an  Issue  of  THE  SURVEY! 

MARRIED  LOVE 

By  DR.  MARIE  C.  STOPES 

When  Mary  Ware  Dennett  reviewed  "Married  Love" 
for  The  Survey  in  1918,  her  review  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  suppression  of  the  issue  in  which  it  ap- 
peared! The  book  has  recently  been  cleared  by  the 
courts  of  the  charge  of  obscenity  and  is  now  available 
in  America,  as  it  has  been  for  years  in  England,  where 
over  700,000  copies  have  been  sold.  The  Authentic 
American  Edition,  with  a  new  preface  by  the  author,  $2.00. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  2W.  45th  St.,  New  York 


Seventy 
Birth  Control  Clinics 

STANDARD  HANDBOOK  *  DIRECTORY 

Survey  by  Nat.  Com.  on  Maternal  Health:  of  medical  personnel;  71,845 
patients;  fee  if  any;  results;  how  to  find  doctors,  plan  clinics;  laws. 
Order  from  Williams  &  Wilklni,  Baltimore,  t-1.  For  cheap  ed.  in  paper, 
send  $1.00  to  the  author  Caroline  H.  Robinion.  Swarthmore,  Fa. 


UNIVERSITIES 

American,  English,  German 


The  Most  Widely  Discussed 
Book  on  Education 

The  publication  of  this,  the  most 
important  work  of  social  criticism 
in  years,  has  been  one  of  the  events 
of  the  year.  As  the  Book  Review 
says  it  "must  be  read  by  everyone 
who  follows  the  American  scene." 


$3.50 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


ABRAHAM     FLEXNER 


every   story  of   which   "Wus   filled   with   chicken   pie,"   to  tl 
refrain  of  the  Stewball  racing  song— "Oh,  don't  talk  about 
talk  about  it,  do  I'll  cry,"  to  "Dry  bones  gonna  rise  again"  ar 
Uncle  Wailes  moanin"  in  his  sleep 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  I  never  prayed  a  prayer 
Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  feather  in  the  air 

it  is  poetry  that  triumphs  over  suffering.  Is  it  impertinent  i 
ask  what  folk-product  the  master  civilization  of  America  hi 
produced  to  compare  with  that  of  this  uneducated  minorii 
in  its  midst?  Perhaps  the  elan  vital  has  been  taking  a  noi 
Caucasian  holiday  these  past  two  centuries!  Perhaps  durir 
this  time  western  civilization  was  capable  of  creating  a  moi 
direct  and  active  answer  to  the  problem  of  suffering,  but  h: 
been — thus  far — simply  deflected  by  Mammon! 

JOHN  WALDHORN  GASSNI 


Mirror  of  Germany 


GERMANY  AND  THE  GERMANS,  by  £«*«,  Diesel.  Translated  ty  i 

D.  Robson-Scott.  Macmillm.  306  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graph 

WOULDN'T  it  be  a  German  who  would  undertake  t 
write  "objectively"  about  his  country  and  his  peoplt 
Try  to  imagine  an  American  doing  it  about  ourselves.  I 
far  the  best  study  of  us  had  to  be  written  by  James  Bryce,  a 
Englishman.  The  incredible  thing  is  that  this  German,  wt 
by  the  way  is  a  son  of  Rudolph  Diesel,  inventor  of  the  fa 
famed  Diesel  engine,  has  done  extraordinarily  well  what  1 
set  out  to  do.  He  says  that  his  father  made  a  business  • 
taking  him  about  the  world  on  "journeys  on  which  he  woul 
teach  me  to  observe  the  characteristics  of  the  different  nations 
This  lad  (I  don't  know  how  old  he  is)  certainly  learned  sonn 
how  to  see  what  he  looked  at,  including  the  people  and  thinj 
of  his  own  country. 

This  is  no  indiscriminately  pro-German  blurb  about  Ge 
many;  it  is  a  real  study  of  the  country;  of  its  historic  bad 
ground,  its  physical  characteristics;  of  its  social  institutioi 
and  tradition  and  the  social  soil  in  which  they  are  rooted;  i 
its  language  and  spirit;  of  industry,  education  and  religio 
Diesel  understands  very  well  that  his  land  is  at  a  beginninj 
that  it  has  no  political  unity  but  must  make  one.  He  realiz> 
that  the  old  order  has  collapsed  and  gone;  that  there  is  in  pr 
cess  a  transition  whose  outcome  is  problematical. 

This   book   will   have   a  long  life.     I   know   of   no   other- 
certainly  none  in  the  English  language — to  stand  beside  it. 
is  to  be  commended  to  the  general  reader  and  as  well  to  studen 
of  modern  Europe  and  post-war  problems  upon  whose  outcon 
the   real   Germany  must  have  profound  influence. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAV 

Science  Catches  Up  with  Religion 

THE  ENDURING  QUEST,  by  H.  A.  Overstreet.    Norton.    277  pp.    Pr, 

$3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  MAN,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.    Macmillan.    244  / 

Price  J2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
COSMIC  RELIGION,   by  Albert  Einstein.     Covici-Friede.     109   pp.    Pn 

$1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

T)ROBABLY  not  one  man  in  fifty  thousand  appreciates  tl 
JL     way   that  popular   religious  ideas   follow   along  after  tl 
physical  sciences  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  decad« 
By  about  1895  the  scientific  world  was  completely  dominati 
by  the  ideas  of  mechanism  and  materialism.     The  gradual  a 
sorption  of  these  ideas  by  the  man  in  the  street  has  knocked  tl 
old  religious  cosmology  into  a  cocked  hat ;  but  also  it  has  pi . 
the  common  man  into  a  position  where  he  is  much  more  like  , 
to  believe  in  atoms   than   in   angels   and   much  more  likely 
think  of  the  universe  in  terms  of  blind,  unfeeling  and  purpos 
less  law  than  in  terms  of  a  loving  and  provident  Deity. 

But  since  1895  science  has  moved  an  unthinkable  dist 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  No  scientist  today  would  dare 
venture  more  than  the  most  hesitant  opinion  as  to  the  nati 
of  matter — if,  indeed,  matter  exists  at  all.  For  materia 
and  mechanism  have  simply  been  laughed  out  of  the  laborati 
by  the  rush  of  new  scientific  discovery.  Scientists  in  18 
thought  that  the  ultimate  reality  was  the  atom  and  its 
ments;  but  the  leading  scientists  of  today  are  hintine  that 
ultimate  reality  is  much  more  apt  to  be  Mind,  or  Energy, 
even  Spirit. 

Of  course,  the  man  in  the  street  won't  know  this  for  at  le 
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fifty  years.  It  will  take  him  that  long  to  grasp  the  bare  out- 
lines of  present-day  thought.  And  of  course  by  then  the  scien- 
tists will  be  somewhere  else.  But  in  the  meantime  the  man 
in  the  street  will  go  right  ahead  living  as  if  his  outworn  and 
discredited  ideas  of  materialism  and  mechanism  were  genuinely 
scientific  and  up-to-date. 

Here  are  three  books  that  may  help  him  catch  up  with  the 
world  of  ideas,  if  he  is  so  inclined.  By  every  standard,  Over- 
street  is  the  best  of  the  three.  He  gives  a  running  survey  of 
the  progress  of  scientific  thought  and  the  resulting  changes  in 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  He  points  out  the  faults 
and  fallacies  of  the  older  science.  He  interprets  emergent 
evolution  in  terms  that  a  layman  can  grasp.  And  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  newer  physical  sciences  he  rears  an  altar  to 
the  ancient  trinity  of  elementals — the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful — in  a  way  to  make  a  liberal  religionist  get  down 
on  his  knees  for  very  gratitude. 

Tagore  is  a  Hindu  mystic  and  his  language  is  lovely.  You 
turn  from  a  page  of  it  feeling  as  if  you  had  seen  a  sunset. 
But  you  probably  won't  understand  what  he  is  talking  about. 
These  lectures  are  the  Hibbert  lectures  for  1930  and  they 
ought  to  explain  Tagore's  humanism;  but  unless  you  have  some 
mental  quality  which  this  reviewer  lacks  you'll  lay  the  book 
aside  just  as  ignorant  of  Tagore's  religion  of  man  as  when 
you  picked  the  book  up.  Near  the  end  of  it  there  is  a  con- 
versation between  Einstein  and  Tagore,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
Einstein  doesn't  understand  the  mystic-poet  either. 

Einstein's  book  is  not  a  book  at  all  but  just  a  collection  of 
disconnected  materials  from  a  great  man's  pen.  One  of  the 
chapters  deals  with  his  religion,  which  is  strongly  humanistic. 
The  chapter  on  militant  pacifism  is  a  gem  and  ought  to  be 
printed  in  full,  in  large  type,  on  the  front  wall  of  every  school- 
room in  the  land. 

You  ought  to  read  these  books.  At  least  you  ought  to  read 
Overstreet.  It  might  keep  you  from  becoming  or  remaining 
a  religious  anachronism.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Wrongs  of  the  Indians 

SSACRE,  by  Robert  Gessner.    Cafe  ft  Smith.    418  pp.   Price  $3.00  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

UNCONTROVERTED  and  condemnatory  as  an  historical 
novel  and  with  a  high-spirited  motive  of  public  enlighten- 
ment, this  vigorous  addition  to  the  accumulating  literary  and 
artistic  reaction  against  government  abuse  of  the  American 
Indians  is  to  be  welcomed.  Many  pillars  sustain  the  edifice  of 
wrong  known  as  the  American  Indian  problem.  And  the  edifice 
is  no  obvious  structure  but  a  "house  of  many  mansions."  There 
are  uniform  government  policies  which  have  operated  on,  or 
against,  all  of  the  hundreds  of  tribes.  But  there  are  additional 
policies  which  have  been  used  selectively,  as  the  allotment 
laws  and  the  denial  of  government  aid  to  the  Indians  who  are 
wholly  propertyless. 

Nor  are  Indians — nor  ever  were  they — one  entity.  Diverse 
ancient  civilizations  have  reached  diverse  stages  usually,  but 
not  always,  degenerative.  Indian  life  today  moves,  and  it 
3ioves  on  no  single  line.  There  are  even  antithetical  move- 
ments, as  between  northern  California  where  the  tendency  is 
wholly  centrifugal  and  the  Pueblos  where  it  is  centripetal.  These 
facts  help  to  explain  why  decade  has  followed  decade  with  no 
adequate  book  dealing  with  a  subject  of  vivid  and  anguished 
mportance,  a  subject  deep  in  the  imaginations  of  our  own 
people  and  of  many  Europeans,  yet  empirically  and  intelli- 
gently unknown. 

Mr.  Gessner  has  attempted  what  no  author  for  twenty  years 
has  attempted  and  no  author  for  forty  years  (since  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson)  has  succeeded  in.  Has  Mr.  Gessner  succeeded?  In 
ihe  reviewer's  judgment  he  has.  He  has  dramatized  and  popu- 
larized more  than  a  dozen  major  aspects  of  the  Indian  record 
and  present  state,  and  without  distortion,  without  fictionizing 
and  without  departure  from  those  public  records  which,  in  a 
field  of  embittered  controversy,  must  be  controlling.  One 
critic  and  another  would  change  his  emphasis,  would  supple- 
ment or  enrich.  But  he  is  striking  at  the  attention  of  multi- 
tudes and  raising  a  cry  for  action.  The  public  response  will 
reveal  his  success  or  his  failure.  But  for  Survey  readers  it  is 
most  interesting  to  know  that  the  book  is  true.  And  being 


Society  reports  to 
its  stockholders: 

SOCIAL  CHANGES 
IN  1930 

•  Edited  by  William  F.  Ogburn,  Director  of  the 
President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends, 
this  inventory  of  the  American  social  order  is  pub- 
lished for  the  fourth  successive  year.  It  contains 
the  contributions  of  a  score  of  eminent  sociologists 
—specialists  who  observe,  analyze,  and  appraise 
significant  changes  in  such  fields  as  labor,  crime, 
the  family,  organized  religion,  education,  popula- 
tion, and  inventions  and  discoveries.  Regularly 
published  as  the  May  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  (Subscription,  $5.00),  this 
yearbook  is  reprinted  for  individual  sale.  $1.50 


Social  Service  Monographs 

Care  of  the  Aged 

Proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Conference,  1930 
Edited  by  I.  M.  Rubinow 

A  report  of  the  Chicago  Conference  of  problems  of  old 
age — problems  which  have  gained  in  importance  as  public 
health  movements  and  reduction  in  immigration  have  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  the  aged  unemployed.  $3.00 

Background  of  Swedish 
Immigration 

By  Florence  E.  Janson 

Based  on  extensive  research  in  Sweden  this  study  de- 
scribes the  economic  and  social  forces  which  resulted  in 
heavy  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  Sweden 
during  the  last  century.  Ready  in  June.  $5-OO 


Other  Social  Studies 
Social  Welfare  and  Professional 
Education 

By  Edith  Abbott 

In  this  collection  of  Dean  Abbott's  addresses  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  basic  to  training  for  social  work  are 
critically  examined.  Ready  in  June.  $2.00 

Social  Conflict 

Publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol. 
XXV,  No.  2.  Edited  by  Herbert  Blumer,  Secretary. 
The  emphasis  throughout  this  book  is  upon  the  im- 
portance of  utilizing  current  as  well  as  historical  and 
primitive  social  data.  $2.00 

Conflicting  Penal  Theory 
in  Statutory  Law 

By  Mabel  A.  Elliott 

Miss  Elliott  deals  with  penal  legislation  in  terms  of  its 
philosophy  and  finds  fundamentally  inconsistent  points  of 
view.  $4.00 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
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Recently  published 

AMERICAN  STANDARDS 
AND  PLANES  OF  LIVING 

Edited  by  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  Northwestern  University 

An  extensive  collection  of  readings  in  the  social 
economics  of  consumption.  The  selections  are  un- 
usually varied  and  cover  both  the  concrete  and  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject.  They  include 
excerpts  from  the  work  of  standard  authorities, 
articles  from  current  periodicals,  and  reports  of 
government  bureaus  and  commissions  of  inquiry. 
Introductory  paragraphs,  keynote  questions,  and 
statements  about  the  authors  precede  each  group 
of  readings,  and  exercises  and  brief  bibliographies 
follow.  The  result  is  a  volume  well  arranged  for 
use  either  as  a  textbook  or  to  supplement  other 
textbooks.  For  college  students.  $5.00. 

G-INN    AND    COMPANY 

BOSTON       NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       ATLANTA 
DALLAS      COLUMBUS      SAN  FRANCISCO 


THERE  ARE  2,800,000  ILLEGITIMATES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY  .  . 

LOVE   CHILDREN 

A     Book     of     Famous     Illegitimates 
By  Miriam  Allen  de  Ford 

(Illustrated) 

But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game; 
And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 
All  generations,  1  should  lite  to  kn.ozu 
What  pedigree  the   best  tuould  have   to   s/ioivf 

Don  Juan 

:  Here  is  an  important  book  which  is  as  unusual  as  it  is 
interesting.  Miss  de  Ford  in  a  brilliant  and  thought  pro- 
voking introductory  chapter  gives  the  past  and  present 
status  of  the  love  child,  and  speculates  hopefully  and 
kindly  on  the  future.  This  is  followed  by  a  biographical 
study  of  famous  Bastards  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

It  is  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  exploring  its  subject  right 
down  to  its  foundations  and  sociological  implications,  and 
is  a  mine  of  fascinating  lore  for  students  of  human 
nature.  An  epilogue  gives  scientific  and  statistical  data. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  FORM 

Lincoln  MacVeagh,  The  Dial  Press,  Inc. 
152  W.   13th   St.,   New  York. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Love  Children,  $3.50. 

Ql  I  will  remit  $3.50  in  10  days  or  return  book. 

n  Check  is  enclosed.  D  Send  C.  O.  D. 


: 


Name 


Address 
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true  and  dealing  with  a  present  wrong  which  is  a  continui: 
and  developing  horror,  it  is  a  supremely  important  book. 

The  Indian  in  our  official  policy  is  an  appendage  of  his  phy- 
sical property.  The  property  is  managed  by  governmental 
absolutism.  The  living  Indian,  appendage  of  the  property,  is 
managed  by  governmental  absolutism.  Not  quite  is  such  a 
state  of  affairs  realized  in  any  other  part  of  American  life. 
Its  ruining  consequences  are  instructive  and  some  will  think 
them  prophetic.  That  a  presidency  said  to  be  devoted  to  in- 
dividual liberty  and  the  diminution  of  governmental  paternal- 
ism should  be  as  it  is — refusing  to  give  individual  or  group 
liberty  to  the  Indians,  and  refusing  either  to  diminish  or  reform 
its  paternalism  is  thought-provoking. 

Mr.  Gessner's  book  may  seem  overloaded  with  facts  and 
with  documentation.  Praise  to  a  student  and  writer  who 
vastly  moved  has  struggled  his  way  through  ten  thousand  pages 
of  records  and  has  assembled  the  principal  facts  into  a  human 
record  that  sweeps  onward  like  one  torrent.  Navajos  and 
Blackfeet,  Siouxs  of  the  Plains,  Pueblos  and  the  lost  Califon 
bands,  the  ruined- hundred  thousand  of  Oklahoma's  Indian; 
they  move  in  one  bitter  procession  through  Mr.  Gessner's  pagi 
rejected  races,  dispossessed,  outlawed  and  still  not  left  f 
Romance  should  not  gather  about  the  Indians.  Their  pres< 
agony  forbids.  Our  present  wrong  against  them  forbids.  There 
is  noise  of  battle  in  Massacre  but  properly  no  romance. 

HAVEN  EMERSON 

Ways  Toward  Peace 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  PEACE,  by  Devere  Allen.    Macmillian.    740  pp.    P\ 

$5.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  WAR,  by  Florence  Guertin  Tuttle.    Harpers.    271 

Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

NOTHING  more  clearly  indicates   the  baffling  complexity 
of  the  problem  of  peace  and  war  than  the  literature.    In 
these   almost   simultaneous   books   are   reflected  very   different 
though  supplementary  approaches. 

Devere  Allen  with  a  sense  of  the  drama  of  this  tremendous 
struggle  which  few  but  thoroughgoing  pacifists  like  himself 
appear  to  feel,  has  written  of  the  peace  movement  as  the  great 
and  significant — perhaps  the  most  significant  adventure  of  the 
modern  age.  He  has  made  it  a  human  interest  story.  Search- 
ing in  remote  sources — the  usual  history  can  be  hunted  through 
in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the  peace  movement — for  glimpsw 
of  the  sacrificing  pioneers  who  broke  the  trail  along  which  tl 
whole  world  is  now  trying  to  crowd,  bag  and  baggage,  toward 
peace,  he  has  personified  the  movement,  giving  it  heroes  and 
a  will.  Perhaps  more  important  than  this,  he  has  personified 
those  forces  with  which  the  peace  movement  is  in  conflict,  f( 
until  the  enemy  is  personified  attack  is  difficult  and  feeble. 

Some  may  feel  that  Mr.  Allen  draws  too  sharp  a  line  betwee 
those  who  are  avowedly,  definitely,  unremittingly  for  peace  and 
all  others;  and  that  he  thus  tends  to  limit  rather  than  enlai 
the   peace   movement,  but  certainly  he  gives   it  thereby  entity 
and   vitality.     It  is  the  need   for   more   "drastic  opposition  t 
war,  the  war  system,  and  its  perpetuators,"  by  those  already 
convinced,  which  he  emphasizes,  rather  than  the  education  o 
a   wider  public  opinion,   for   from   his   knowledge   of   the  pas 
history  of  the  peace  movement  as  well  as  of  other  far-reachin| 
reforms,  he  knows  the  numbers  to  be  counted  upon  for  s 
opposition  can  never  be  large. 

The  difficulty  of  achieving  peace,  the  severe  sacrifices  whi 
it  calls  for  demand  the  crusading  spirit,  and  Mr.  Allen's  F 
for  Peace  is  bound  to  create  this  spirit  in  some  and  to  strengtl 
it  in  others.     It  is,  however,  to  be  questioned  whether,  n 
were   dependent  entirely  upon  crusaders,  there  would  be   •< 
hope   of   avoiding  the   war   so   often   prophesied    for   the   ne> 
decade.     But  as  it  happens,  other  forces,  social  and  econon 
are  now  converging  with  the  spiritual  forces  long  in  opposit 
to  crowd  war  out  of  the  world  picture. 

With  these  forces  Mrs.  Tuttle  deals  in  Alternatives  to  Wa 
Her   appeal   also  is  to  the  individual  but   she   appeals  to  hi 
not  to  love  more,  or  to  hate  more,  but  to  know  more, 
citizen  should  know  that  the  machinery  for  peace  exists,  tl 
war  can  be  avoided  and  that  whether  governments  use  the  n 
machinery  of  peace  or  the  old  machinery  of  war  depends 
the  people  themselves. 

It  is  not  so   easy,  particularly  for  Americans,   to  grasp  t 
full  meaning  and  extent  of  the  (Continued  on  page  2 
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Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  says: 

"An  excellent  book,  sane  and  sound,  with  above  all  a 
clear  feeling  for  the  many-sided  complexity  of  human 
nature,"  speaking  of 

Child  Care  and  Training 

By  Marion  L.  Faegre  and  John  E.  Anderson 
Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of  Minnesota 

These  distinguished  members  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection  also  recommend 
it  highly :  Doctors  Samuel  McC.  Hamill,  Philadelphia ; 
Julius  H.  Hess  and  Frederick  W.  Schlutz,  Chicago; 
Richard  M.  Smith  and  Bronson  Crothers,  Boston;  Max 
Seham  and  Irvine  McQuarrie,  Minneapolis ;  William 
Palmer  Lucas,  San  Francisco;  Arnold  Gesell,  New 
Haven;  and  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Stanford  University. 

Third  edition.     Revised.     Illustrated.     $2.00 

The  Changing  Educational 
World,  1905-1930 

Edited  by  Alvin  C.   Eurich 

"Twenty-three  expounders  up  to  their  ears  in  present- 
day  educational  problems  tell  whither  we  have  come 
and  what  we  have  to  do  next.  You  will  find  it  a  busy 
man's  reading  book  .  .  .  one  of  the  big  books  of  the 
year." — William  McAndrew  in  School  and  Society. 

$3.00 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  PRESS,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Important  New  Books 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

By  HORNELL  HART,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

This  new  book  presents  a  comprehensive  and  skillfully 
integrated  survey  of  human  progress.  It  deals  with 
such  major  topics  as  Material  Progress,  The  Evolution 
of  Intellectual  Tools,  Developments  in  Social  Relations, 
and  The  Technique  of  Creation.  Every  phase  of  cul- 
tural advance  is  illustrated  by  a  vast  amount  of  perti- 
nent detail.  A  genuine  contribution  to  the  study  of 
modern  civilization.  Ready  in  June 

MODERN  ECONOMIC  SOCIETY 

By  SUMNER  H.  SLIGHTER,  Harvard  University 

Modern  Economic  Society  is  a  vigorous  and  realistic  ex- 
position of  the  principles  upon  which  our  modern  economic 
system  is  based.  It  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  scientific 
in  attitude,  and  written  with  the  verve  and  care  of  the 
seasoned  stylist.  $5.00 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 

Edited  by  KIMBALL  YOUNG,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

"This  is  a  most  extraordinary  group  of  papers  on  this 
lively  and  important  topic.  The  papers  that  I  have  read 
are  unusually  excellent  and  I  think  that  the  book  is  going 
to  be  a  very  useful  one."— William  F.  Ogburn,  University 
of  Chicago  J3-OO 

HENRY    HOLT 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE 


AND    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


LIFE 

AMONG  THE 
LOWBROWS 

by 

Eleanor  R.  Wembridge 

This  series  of  lively  sketches  by  the  author 
of  "Other  People's  Daughters'"  tells  what 
happens  to  people  of  low  mental  age  when 
they  meet  breakers. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  fllumi' 
nating  documents  on  American  life  that  I 
have  ever  seen." — Ernest  Boyd.  $2.50 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 
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RECENT  BOOKS 
The  Turn  Toward  Peace 

By  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 

Educational  Secretary,  National  Council 

for  the  Prevention  of  War. 

Three  substantial  editions  in  less  than  six  months  prove 
the  outstanding  merit  of  this  popular  volume.      $1.00 

The  Challenge  of  Change 

By  John  Milton  Moore 

From  igz6  to  1931  General  Secretary  of  the  Federal 

Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
An   interpretation  of  the  challenge  presented  to  the 
churches  of  America  by  recent  changes  in  our  civiliza- 
tion.   A    thought    provoking    book    by    a    keen    ob- 
server. $1.00 

God  and  the  Census 

By  Robert  N.  McLean 

Of  the  Board  of  National  Missions 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Rival  towns  were  so  busy  counting  every  person  avail- 
able for  the  census  that  they  almost  forgot  to  count 
God  in  their  life.    With  rare  charm  and  great  interest, 
Mr.    McLean    shows    the    expanding    work    of    the 
churches   in  getting  God   counted   in   many   different 
fields.  |r.oo 

Friendship  Press 

150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


INDIVIDUAL  and  COMMUNITY 
SOCIAL  WORK 

The  social  worker  working  with  Jews  must  be  trained  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  socially  maladjusted  Jewish 
family  and  individual. 

He  must  be  able  to  see  the  problem  in  the  large.  He  must 
"see"  the  Jews  of  America  as  a  distinctive  group  aiming 
at  adjustment  to  the  general  environment  for  its  own 
greater  happiness  and  the  enrichment  of  American  life. 

Holders  and  prospective  holders  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  are  invited  to  examine 
carefully  the  advantages  of 

Jewish  Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

A  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 

$150  to  $1000  for  each  academic  year  are  available 

for  especially  qualified  candidates. 


For  full  information  write  to 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Training 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


(a  graduate  school) 
71   W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Offers  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  for  Home  Study 
under  the  personal  instruction  of  members  of  the 
University  teaching  staff. 

Write  for  our  bulletin  of  Information 
Home  Study  Dept.  SO,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  C. 


for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY,  SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY,  GOVERNMENT, 

CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students  enrolled   for   the   full  course 

are    assigned    to   a    social    agency    for 

a   period   of   nine   months'   supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A    summer    course    of  eight    weel(s    is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

offers  for  1931-1932 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  in  SOCIAL  WORK 


Family  Case  Work 
Personality  Problems  in 
Family  Case  Work 


Domestic  Discord  Problems 
Group  Work   and   Recrea- 
tion 


For  fuller  information,  bulletins 
and  application   blanks,   address 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


COLLEGE  COURSES 


AT   HOME 

Carry  on  your  education.  Develop  power  to  initiate 
and  achieve.  Prepare  for  college.  Earn  credit  toward 
a  Bachelor  degree  or  Teaching  Certificates  by  corre- 
st>ondence.Se\ectlrom45Q  courses  in  45  subjects  in- 
cluding English,  Mathematics.  History.  Education,  Psy- 
chology, Economics,  the  Languages,  etc.  Write  forcatalog. 

®mber<sttp  of  Chicago 


548   ELLIS  HALL 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Pennsylvania   School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work 


GRADUATE  TRAINING  FOR 
SOCIAL  CASE  WORK,  COM- 
MUNITY SOCIAL  WORK, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 


-Special  Announcement- 


A  new  and  enlarged  two  year  program 
of  graduate  training  for  Medical  Social 
Wor\  is  now  offered  under  leadership 
of  full'time  staff  supervisor  in  this  field. 


Bulletin  and  further  information 
on  request. 


311  S.  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia 


Washington   University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 


Courses  of  Training  in 

CHILD  WELFARE 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO 
THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Scholarships  are  available  for  properly  qualified 
graduate  students. 

Address  the  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ilmbersitp  of  Chicago 


<g>rabuate  ^diool  of  Social 
&erbtce  gominigtration 


Summer  Quarter   1931 
First  Term  June  22-July  24 
Second  Term  July  27- August  28 

Academic  Year   1931-32   begins  October   i,    1931 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


Do  You  Use  Negro  Social  Workers 
With  Your  Negro  Clients? 

Do  You  Know 

I.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  best 
work  among  Negro  clients  is  done  by 
Negro  social  workers. 
II.  The  majority  of  Negroes  in  northern  com' 

munities  come  from  the  South. 
III.  Negro  social  workers  are  best  equipped 
for  efficient  service  when  they  have  some 
southern  training. 

The  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  South.  Its  curriculum  gives 
all  the  fundamental  technique  obtained  in  any 
school  of  social  work  and  special  attention  is 
given  to  equipping  students  for  working  among 
Negroes  in  both  northern  and  southern  com- 
munities. 

WHY  NOT  LET  US  SUPPLY  ONE  OF  OUR 
GRADUATES  FOR  YOUR  NEGRO  WORK? 

For  Futher  Information,  Address  the  Director 

FORRESTER    B.    WASHINGTON,    A.M. 

Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work 
239  Auburn  Ave.,  Northeast,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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PROGRESSIVE    SCHOOLS    EXPERIMENTAL 


*C8e 
Walden 
School 

NURSERY     THROUGH     HIGH     SCHOOL 

Boys  and  Girls 
In  this   modern   school   children   create  for  themselves* 
a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop  knowledge  and 
initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 
Write  for  Booklet 

34  West  68th  Street                   New  York 

MANUMIT 
FARM  AND 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshlres.    Ex- 
perimental, co-educational.  Real  life  ac- 
tivities.    Haying,    animal    care,    outdoor 
construction.     Arts,    crafts,    and    music. 
Swimming,    hiking,   and   camping.     July 
4th  to  August  28th.    8  to  15  years,  $250. 
Student    teachers    $125.     For    complete 
catalog,  write 
Nellie  M.  Seeds,  Ph.d.,  Pawling,  New  York 

BENTLEY    SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Kindergarten  Elementary  Junior    High   School 

Telephone:  145  West  78th  Street 

Susquehanna  7-1837  New  York 


RUDOLF    STEINER    SCHOOL 

for 
BOYS    AND    GIRLS 

This  school  undertakes  to  co-ordinate  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child, 
in  accordance  with  the  pedagogy  of  the  philosopher.  Rudolf  Steiner. 

20  West  73rd  St. 
Pre- Kindergarten  through  8th  Grade  New  York   City 


D  ,    NOT  MERELY  A  PRIVATE 

Raymond  SCHOOL 

fliordon  *«<  SSLS5F* 

C  ,        ,  Primary  thru  College  Preparatory 

Coming  session  includes  Ground 
School  for  flying.  Also  three  winter 
months  in  Jamestown  and  Williams- 
burg,  Virginia. 

Illustrated    catalog    on    request. 

Highland,  Ulster  County,  New  York 


FRANCE 


Chateau  deBures 

par    Vlllennes.   Seine   et  OlM 
17  MILES  FROM    PARIS,    FRANCE 

Country   Boarding    School 
To  Prepare   Boyi  for  American   Colleges 

SO  Acres.     Own  Farm.     New  Dormitories  with  outdoor  Bleeping  porches.     Gymnasium. 
Athletic  Fields.     Modern,  ProgresslTe   Methods.     Music.  An.  Soleras. 

French,  English,  and  American  Masters. 

Address    Edwin    Cornell   Zavltz.    Headmaster,   Chateau   de   Buret, 
par    Vlllennes,    Ssine-et-Olse.    France 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

Coeducational  Day  School 


Pre  School 
Elementary 
High  School 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 

Tel.    Rlrer.    9-O314 


THE  CITYand  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

at  165   West   12th   Street,   New  York  City, 

announces   a  few  vacancies  in  its   upper  groups — boys   and 
girls,  ten  to  thirteen  years — for  the   1931-32    season. 


CAMP 


HOUSATONIC  CAMP 

In  the  Berkshlres 
CANAAN,     CONN. 

Established  1920 
Boys  and  Girls,  s'/2   to   13  years 

All  buildings  screened.     All  drinking  and  swimming  water 

analyzed    twice   each   season. 
Showers  and  hot  water  baths. 
The  cave  at  Twin  Lakes  beckons. 
Mt.    Canaan   offers   new   trails. 
Mt.    Everett   challenges    the    strongest. 
Printing,    drawing,    modelling   in    the   shops. 
Playing   with   the   pets. 
Riding    the    ponies. 

Making  friends  with  the  plants,  animals  and  stars. 
Sleeping  In   the  dark   forests. 
TMsh   and  turtles  In  the  river,   "catch  "em"! 
Trailing  in  creative  activities. 
Training  In  Individual  adjustment  and  In  enriched  quietness. 

Laura  B.  Garrett 
Member  Progressive  Education  Association 

3941    Carol  in    Street 

Sunn yside,  Long'  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Stillwell  4-7623 
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ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE 
BUREAU,  INC. 

THE  FIRST  NON-PHILANTHROPIC 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

EMPLOYS  THE 

Highest  Social  Work  Standards 
and  Methods 


THE  BUREAU'S  PROGRAM  INCLUDES 

behavior  difficulties  of  children,  familial  malad- 
justments, personality  problems,  educational,  vo- 
cational, and  recreational  counsel  and  contacts. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

with  no  geographical  limitations  is  offered  to  social 
workers,  physicians,  and  the  parents  of  children, 
in  behalf  of  children,  adolescents,  and  young 
adults,  normal  and  otherwise. 


ASSISTANCE  TO   SOCIAL   WORKERS, 
PHYSICIANS,  ETC. 

The  bureau  makes  personality  studies  in  the 
home,  secures  social  histories,  provides  psycho- 
metric  examinations,  etc.  through  its  staff  of 
trained  psychiatric  social  workers  who  are  care- 
fully  supervised.  The  bureau  is  prepared  to  make 
resident  studies  in  the  homes  of  patients  referred 
to  it. 


THERAPY  EXECUTED 

through  trained  personnel  in  close  and  super- 
vised co-operation  with  referring  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  social  workers,  etc. 


HABIT  TRAINING  IN  THE  HOME 

through  trained  men  and  women  under  compe- 
tent supervision,  resident  or  visiting. 


HOMES  ESTABLISHED  AND 
SUPERVISED 

for  the  child  who  must  be  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently removed  from  his  own  home;  each  home 
so  established  housing  one  child  and  one  trained 
worker  as  mother-substitute. 


For  fees,  procedure,  endorsements,  etc. 
write  or  telephone 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE 
BUREAU,  INC. 

ONE  EAST  FIFTY-THIRD  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Plaza  3-9512       Jess  Perl  man,  Director 


Nutrition    Clinics    Incorporated 


announces  its 


43rd  Nutrition  Institute 

June  22 — July  3 

At  Magnolia,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

• 

Health  Diagnosis — Lectures  and  Demonstra' 
tions  in  the  New  Fields  of  Health  Diagnosis — 
Physical  Fitness  Classes  in  School  and  College 
— Personality  Examinations 
for 


Social  Workers 
Physical  Directors 
Dietitians 
Teachers 
Personnel  Directors 


Physicians 
Dentists 
School  Nurses 
Parents 

Nutrition  Workers 
For  full  information  address 

The  Secretary 

290  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  FOR 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 

BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION    EXPERIMENTS 

Offers  a  progressive  education  experience  to  students 
of  progressive  education 

Seminar  courses  and  classroom  participation 
69  BANK  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


COUNTRY  BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 


IAII  I  H  I  I  ORCHARDS 

Unusual  environment  and  surroundings  offered  two  to  three 
children,  in  attractive  country  home  near  New  York  with 
happy  normal  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother  (former 
trained  nurse)  and  three  children.  Convenient  schools  and 
churches.  Six  acres,  trees,  lawns,  gardens,  pets. 

For  further  particulars  write  Fair-light  Orchards,  Little 
Falls,  New  Jersey. 

Telephone!   Little   Fall*   4VO6M 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  KCSCAKCH 
BUREAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SPEAKERS: 
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Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train' 
ing  for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's  degree. 


AUTUMN  QUARTER   OPENS   SEPTEMBER 
28,  1931 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 
28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


School  of  Nursing  of 
Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 
social  service. 


The  thirty  months  course,  providing  an  intensive 
and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method, 
leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  HAVEN    :   CONNECTICUT 


(Continued  from  page  278)  international  organization  whk 
has  been  built  up  since  the  World  War.  Mrs.  Tuttle  has  offere 
a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  work  of  the  League  c 
Nations,  the  World  Court,  of  existing  arbitration  treaties  an 
of  the  significance  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  which  should  greatl 
reduce  the  number  of  what  she  calls  "international  illiterates. 
Her  chapters  on  disarmament  from  the  American  and  th 
world  point  of  view  are  particularly  valuable  as  preparatio 
for  the  1932  disarmament  conference,  the  outcome  of  whicl 
we  have  been  told  by  Hugh  Gibson,  depends  upon  how  muc 
the  people  know  about  the  issues  involved.  This  book  is  i 
some  ways  a  more  hopeful  one  than  Mr.  Allen's.  The  autho 
avowedly  has  "stressed  the  hopefulness  of  the  program  o 
creative  peace."  The  line  of  attack  suggested  is  simple  am 
clear:  make  known  the  facts — colorful  and  exciting  facts — o 
world  interdependence,  of  the  effects  of  war  in  the  moder 
world,  and  of  the  possibilities  of  existing  world  organization 
for  peace  and  these  facts  "will  do  their  own  convincing." 

FLORENCE  BREWER  BOECKB; 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 


Her  Best  Story 


MY   STORY,   by   Mary    Roberts   Kinehart.     Farrar  and    Rinehart. 
Price   $2.50  postpaid   of   Survey   Graphic. 
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TO  be  a  nurse,  an  explorer,  a  member  of  governments 
commissions;  a  journalist  who  has  interviewed  kings  anc 
queens,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prosperous  novelists  anc 
playwrights  of  her  time  and  a  wife  and  mother  and  .errand- 
mother — such  is  the  outline  of  the  extraordinary  achievement! 
of  Mary  Roberts  .Rinehart.  My  Story  is  Mrs.  RineharVi 
account  of  her  life — a  life  still  very  much  on  the  go,  for  it  was 
only  last  summer  that  she  was  chagrined  when  her  eldesl 
granddaughter  almost  beat  her  swimming  across  the  pool; 
last  year  when  she  came  to  the  front  with  motherly  devotion 
and  wrote  a  best-selling  mystery  story  to  help  launch  her  son's 
new  publishing  firm.  The  truth,  in  her  case,  is  quite  literally 
more  exciting  than  fiction. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  quality  of  this  autobiography, 
however,  is  not  the  unusual  adventures  that  the  author  had 
in  war  and  peace  and  travel,  but  the  patent  honesty  with  which 
she  looks  back  and  tells  about  a  career  which  so  easily  would 
have  lent  itself  to  self-dramatization.  In  many  ways  her  life 
has  been  far  from  easy;  always  it  has  been  hard-working. 
Aside  from  its  interest  as  a  factual  narrative  of  these  times — 
how  people  lived  and  dressed  and  what  they  did — it  is  an  epi- 
tome of  the  emotional  explorations  of  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
can women.  Mrs.  Rinehart  never  deceived  herself  with  die 
easy  solution  of  simon-pure  feminism — the  denial  of  a  desire 
for  a  home  and  husband  and  children.  She  married  young, 
made  pies  and  clothes,  cared  for  her  sons  through  their  childish 
illnesses.  When  she  heard  of  the  acceptance  of  her  first  book, 
it  was  at  the  butcher's,  where  her  husband  telephoned  the  news, 
and  she  went  home  and  baked  a  cake  so  that  she  and  Dr. 
Rinehart  and  the  little  boys  could  celebrate  in  the  traditional 
fashion  of  ice-cream  and  cake  for  dinner.  She  loved  adventure 
and  wanted  it,  but  all  that  she  has  done  has  been  harmonized 
with  her  prime  interest  in  "my  four  men."  Excellent  as  are 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  mystery  tales,  there  is  none  with  a 
jlot  more  clearly  and  soundly  and  interestingly  conceived  than 
this  straightforward  story  of  her  life.  MARY  Ross 

Victoria  Victrix 

THOSE  EARNEST  VICTORIANS,  by  Esme  WingMd-Stratford.     Willvm 
Morrow.    332  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  earnestness  of  the  Victorians  is  a  quality  the  author 
waits  for  half  the  book  to  explain.  The  flow  of  his  history 
s  as  orderly,  methodical,  unrelenting  and  majestic  as  a  mighty 
stream.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its 
concentration  upon  the  long  years  named  for  the  venerable 
Queen.  What  a  fortunate  name  to  make  an  adjective  out  of, 
to  usurp  the  years  she  spent  upon  a  throne!  And  how  thf 
name  Victorian  covers  the  century  as  if  she  herself  had  sat 
upon  it  with  her  numerous,  voluminous  and  virtuous  petticoats! 
Esme  Wingfield-Stratford's  main  current  has  the  true  majesty  | 
of  history,  but  there  are  independent,  individual  little  eddies 
and  curlings  of  sprightly  playfulness  on  the  edges  of  the  stream  j 
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that  make  it  a  perfectly  delightful  excursion.  The  important 
aspects  of  the  age  are  pointed  out  but  the  small  interests,  the 
picturesque,  the  playful,  the  human,  the  comedy  of  it  all  are 
iforever  cropping  up  and  it  is  this  quality  of  the  historian's  mind 
and  his  skill  in  givine  every  item  its  proper  value  that  have 
at  least  justified  both  publisher  and  reviewer  in  the  discriminat- 
ing choice  of  the  word  "brilliant"  to  describe  it. 

The  Victorian  Age  was  the  triumph  of  the  middle  classes 
and  their  secret  was  a  damnable  earnestness.  They  had  not 
the  bright  flashing,  delicate  touch  of  genius  that  accomplished 
nothing.  They  had  all  the  solid,  serious  concentration  that 
wrought  an  age — a  fully  completed,  massive  age,  middle-class 
to  the  marrow  and  substantial  as  Gibraltar,  and  it  was  all 
jone  by  being  earnest. 

This  historian  gets  around  the  hackneyed  ideas  we  have 
about  the  Victorians  with  great  skill  and  no  boredom,  and 
iresents  new  ideas  or  rather  fully  informed  ones  that  do  not 
jpset  our  prejudices  in  any  way  but  unconsciously  raise  our 
rrltical  opinion  upon  a  decidedly  higher  and  more  tolerant  level. 
Dur  own  little  meannesses  that  we  would  not  be  without  and 
'et  ascribe  to  the  age  just  past,  as  one  acknowledges  bad  traits 
is  inherited  from  an  inescapable  grandparent,  are  trivial  and 
'suthful  and  pert.  It  is  as  though  we  had  tolerated  irreverence 
reward  a  grandparent  who  now  very  sanely  and  skilfully  and 
irmly,  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  admirable  and  worthy  of  the 
•everence  and  respect  we  cannot,  yet  at  least,  claim  for  our- 
•Jelves.  It's  a  very  delicate  rebuke.  JOHN  PALMER  DARNALL 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Woman's  College  at  Middletown 

[•HE  PARABLE  OF  THE  VIRGINS,  by  Mary  Lapsley.    Richard  R.  Smith. 
59  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MISS  LAPSLEY  has  chosen  a  large  canvas,  a  college  gen- 
eration in  an  eastern  women's  college.  She  seems  to  have 
limed  at  giving  a  novelist's  Middletown  of  the  current  college 
;irls'  society;  her  novel  is  a  patchwork  quilt  of  patterns;  many 
if  her  characters  are  freshmen  from  different  sections,  from 
lifierent  family  backgrounds,  with  different  ambitions.  There 
ire  various  upper-classmen,  a  few  faculty  members.  One  scene 
mrries  to  another  in  familiar  impressionistic  manner:  one  is 
hown  the  busy,  gossipy,  much-muddled  life  of  the  girls;  their 
evolt  (futile,  misdirected,  frequently  stupid)  against  families, 
onventions  and  faculty.  One  meets  the  silly,  conventional 
fomen  who  are  their  teachers.  One  exception,  Dr.  Austen,  is 
upposed  to  be  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  fearless  champion  of  in- 
itlligence,  individuality  and  revolt,  but  as  she  is  drawn  she  is 

weak,  watery  sketch. 

There  is  little  characterization.  But  that  is  one  of  the  values 
f  the  book.  The  girls,  turned  out  from  their  highschools  and 
roper  finishing-schools,  have  little  character  or  individuality; 
iven  as  types  they  are  not  very  strongly  defined.  One  girl 
itates,  for  the  information  of  the  less  articulate,  the  mores  of 
or  generation: 

In  the  first  place,  if  you're  a  man  and  really  F.  F.,  you  can  do 
itiything  you  please  except  be  a  teetotaler  or  work  in  a  store.  You 
an  take  vacations  in  a  mill  or  on  a  flying  field,  you  can  drink  all 
cu  can  hold — and  you  must  never  look  gift  liquor  in  the  test  tube 
-you  can  get  stewed  about  twice  a  month,  you  can  crash  any 
s.rty  and  be  absent  from  your  own;  you've  got  to  pay  your  bridge 
«ings,  but  six  months  is  cash  with  your  tailor.  You  can  have 
cy  girl  or  woman  of  your  own  set  you  can  get,  but  you  mustn't 
lay  around  with  the  cheap  sort.  Chorus  girls  are  out  of  fashion; 
le  boys  leave  them  for  their  Dads. 

If  you're  a  girl,  you  can  do  the  same  as  the  men  with  the  liquor 
nd  the  matter  of  paying  debts,  you  can  take  a  job  in  a  store — 
articularly  a  fashionable  store — but  not  in  the  movies,  and  you 
JD  play  with  a  dozen  men  provided  that  you  don't  get  caught. 

The  Russian  girl,  Sophie  Mulinski,  who  had  come  specially 
)  take  courses  under  Dr.  Austen,  reveals: 

She  was  nevertheless  puzzled  by  the  blankness  of  their  looks 
hen  she  spoke  of  Ibsen  or  Karl  Marx,  of  the  N.E.P.  or  of  rela- 
vity;  they  were  not  snubbing  her;  they  were  only  without  knowl- 
Ige  or  curiosity.  "It  isn't  that  they  know  nothing,"  she  told  her- 
:lf  once,  "but  that  they  desire  to  know  nothing.  It  is  that  that 
akes  them  so — so  like  sawdust."  And  again:  "You  do  not  come 

college  for  the  sake  of  learning,  perhaps  with  infinite  difficulty 
id  by  slow  and  bitter  means,  a  little  more  than  you  already 
ww?"  She  paused ;  Mae  was  looking  at  her  blankly.  Sophie  was 
ized  with  longing  to  force  this  (Continued  on  page  288) 


Dr.  William  J.  Robinson's 

AMERICA'S  SEX, 

MARRIAGE  and  DIVORCE 

PROBLEMS 

OVER  200  CASES 
taken  from  actual  experience 

The  problems  of  Sex,  Marriage  and  Divorce  concern 
every  living  human  being.  They  are  discussed  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  well  known  simple,  frank  and  forceful  manner, 
in  his  latest  book,  "America's  Sex,  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Problems."  No  smart-alecky  exhibitionism,  no  abstruse 
discussions,  but  facts,  facts,  facts  from  life;  hundreds  of 
actual  cases  from  practice  giving  the  causes  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  homes  (and  the  breaking  of  hearts),  of  sep- 
aration and  divorce — and  how  to  avoid  them. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  of  475  pages  (finely  printed 
and  cloth-bound)  may  be  worth  to  you  one  hundred 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Order  today. 

PARTIAL    TABLE    OP    CONTENTS 


Part  I— DIVORCE.  SEPARATION 
AND  BROKEN  HOME*. 

Causes  of  Divorce  and  Sep- 
aration. Caui  1  t*  110. 

Principal  Causes  of  Divorce 
and  Separation. 

Part  II— WHY  THEY  DO  NOT 
UARRY. 

Celibacy  in  Men — Why  They 
Do  Not  Marry.  Cases  1 
to  41. 

Why  Women  Remain  Single, 
Cases  1  to  28. 

Are  There  Any  Happy 
Homes? 

Ideal  Marriages  and  Per- 
fect Homes. 

The  Future  of  Marriage — 
What  is  it  Going  to  Be? 

Part  III— LOVE  AND  THE  SEX 
INSTINCT:  THEIR  VAGA- 
RIES AND  AGONIES. 

The  Havoc  Wrought  by 
Love  and  the  Sex  In- 
stinct. Cases  1  to  24. 

Vagaries  of   Love  and    Sex. 

Advice  to  Intellectuals  Who 
Fall  in  Love. 

Women  of  Seventy  and 
Love. 

Love  and  Two  Types  of 
Women. 

Seventy-nine  versus  Twenty. 

Twenty  and   Fifty-three. 

Love  and  Jealousy. 

The  Element  of  Pear  in 
Love  and  Jealousy. 

Crimes  of  Love  and  Jeal- 
ousy. 

Love  and  Murder. 

Deliberately  Disfiguring  Her 
Own  Face. 

Agonies  and  Tragedies  of 
Sex. 

A  Painful  Situation  for  a 
Physician. 


The  Shame  of  Mothers  of 
Fourteen. 

If  You  Were  the  Judge. 
What  Would  be  Your 
Sentence? 

Mother,  Daughter  and  Doc- 
tor. 

Part  IV— BIRTH  CONTROL  AND 
ABORTION. 

Birth  Control  or  Prevencep- 
tion. 

East  or  West,  Pity  the  Poor 
Children. 

War  and  Our  Duty  to 
Preach  Birth  Control  to 
Backward  Nations. 

Diminished  Birth  Rate  Not 
Due  to  Diminished  Fer- 
tility. 

Birth   Control   Pioneers. 

Two  Young  Men,  or  Why 
the  Race  Degenerates. 

Criminal  Knowledge  Which 
Everyone  Wants  for  Him- 
self. 

Abortion. 

The  Doctors  and  the  Girl — 
Who  Was  More  Moral? 

A  Physician  of  79  and  an 
Abortion. 

Attempts  at  Abortion  When 
No  Pregnancy  Exists. 

Part  V— MEDICO— SEXUAL  TOP- 
ICS. 

Part  VI— BLACKMAIL,  SADISM 
AND  ACCUSATIONS  OF 
RAPE. 

Part  VII— PROSTITUTION  IN  IT* 
MODERN  ASPECTS. 

Part  VIII  —  HOMOSEXUALITY, 
HERMAPHRODITISM  AND 
TRANSVESTISM. 

Part  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  SEX- 
UAL TOPICS 

Part  X— NOVELS  AND  SEX 
BOOKS. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  COUPON 


CRITIC   &   GUIDE   CO., 

319  West  48th  Street,  New  York 


I  enclose  my  remittance  for  $3.15  for  which  please  send'  me  ( 
prepaid)  a  copy  of  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson's  "America's  S 
Marriage  Problems,"  in  which  he  gives  details  of  more  th, 
cases  taken  out  of  his  medical  practice. 

Write  legibly. 
Name   


:press 
Sex  and 
than  200 


Street  Address 
City  and  State 
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Traveler's  Notebook 


A  SOCIAL 
STUDY  TOUR 

IN  THE 

SOVIET  UNION 

26DAYSintheU.S.S.R. 

educational  and  instruc- 
tive —  visiting  the  cul- 
tural and  industrial 
centers  —  special  em- 
phasis on  social  life  of  the 
people. 

Including :   Leningrad    —   Moscow   —    Kharkov  — 

Kiev  —   Stalingrad   —   Dnieperstroy 
Trip  on  the  Volga  Collective  Farms 

price  includes:  steamship  and  rail- 
road fares,  hotels,  meals  —  en 
route  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


USSR 


$ 


389 


Sailing  S.  S.   BREMEN  June   !4th-3Oth   and  July  18th 
Shorter  tours  as  low  as  $255 

WORLD  TOURISTS,  Inc. 

175  Fifth  Avenue        ALG  4-6656          New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vacation  Suggestions  Home  or  Abroad 

By  Steamer,  Rail,  Motor  or  Airplane 

Free   tour    booklets    containing    a    variety 
of  vacation   suggestions.  Sent   on   request. 

FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yon 

48  Years  Experience 


MEDIA    PACA4 

Do  you  want  a  vacation  that  Is  different? 

Then  come  to  MEDIA  FARM  where  southern  hospitality  and  southern  cooking 
make  the  setting  for  a  delightful  rest  or  a  bit  of  recreation— golf,  tennis, 
and  peace  and  quiet  when  you  are  In  the  mood. 

Major  Marshall   W.  MacDonald 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Telephone  281-12  Telegraph:  Western  Union 

Bates:    $15    per    week   and   up 


An  ideal  place  for  taring  vacations 

Western  View  Farm 

NEW     MILFORD,     CONN. 

83    mllft   from   Columbia   Circle  elevation    1,000  /••! 

Hospitality    that    is    unique.      It    brings    back    friends    year 

after  year.     Twelfth   season. 

Riding  Mountain  climbing 

Or  rest  and  and  quiet  if  you  want  it.          Interesting  people. 

Rates:    $3   a    day,   $49   a    week. 
Telephone:  New  Milford  440.      Edward  G.  Ohmer,  Proprietor. 


Today  It's  Russia 

IN  the  light  of  what  is  happening  with  respect  to  Russia  to- 
day,   it    was    rather    startling    to    come    upon    Washington 
Irving's  essay,  English  Writers  on  America  (American  Litera- 
ture— complete  volume — edited  by  Robert  Shafer.    Doubleday 
Doran.    Price  $4.50),  in  which  he  wrote: 

...  From  such  sources  she  is  content  to  receive  her  informa- 
tion respecting  a  country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral  and 
physical  development;  a  country  in  which  one  of  the  greatest 
political  experiments  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  now  per- 
forming; and  which  presents  the  most  prof  ound  and  momentous 
studies  to  the  statesman  and  philosopher. 

That  such  men  should  give  prejudicial  accounts  of  America 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  themes  it  offers  for  contempla- 
tion are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their  capacities.  The  national 
character  is  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation;  it  may  have  its 
frothiness  and  sediment,  but  its  ingredients  are  sound  and 
wholesome;  it  has  already  given  proofs  of  powerful  and  gen- 
erous qualities ;  and  the  whole  promises  to  settle  down  into 
something  substantially  excellent.  But  the  causes  which  are 
operating  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily  indications 
of  admirable  properties,  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind  ob- 
servers; who  are  only  affected  by  the  little  asperities  incident 
to  its  present  situation.  They  are  capable  of  judging  only  of 
the  surface  of  things;  of  those  matters  which  come  in  contact 
with  their  private  interests  and  personal  gratifications.  They 
miss  some  of  the  snug  conveniences  and  petty  comforts  which 
belong  to  an  old,  highly  finished,  and  over-populcus  state  of 
society;  where  the  ranks  of  useful  labor  art.  crowded,  and  many 
earn  a  painful  and  servile  subsistence  by  studying  the  very 
caprices  of  appetite  and  self-indulgence.  These  minor  com- 
forts, however,  are  all-important  in  the  estimation  of  narrow 
minds;  which  either  do  not  perceive  or  will  not  acknowledge 
that  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  among  us  by  great 
and  generally  diffused  blessings. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  that  utterance  fits 
us  like  a  glove.  Such  is  the  paradox  of  progress. 

Trips 

HARRY  W.  LAIDLER  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
(112  East  19  Street,  New  York)  is  heading  up  the  second 
Intelligent  Student's  Tour  of  Socialism.  Among  other  things 
the  group  will  study  the  cooperative  farming  system  at  Copen- 
hagen, visit  collective  farms  in  Kiev  and  of  course  attend  the 
International  Socialist  Congress  in  Vienna. 

PIONEERING  travelers  will  be  interested  in  a  pack-trip  under 
the  leadership  of  Donald  Wees  (22  West  54  Street,  New 
York)  to  penetrate  the  Inner  Caucasus  Mountains  of  Russia 
to  Swanetia,  which  has  been  hidden  and  lost  from  the  world 
for  two  thousand  years.  The  Swans,  an  independent  tribe  of 
mountaineers  whose  valley  has  never  known  military  conquest, 
speak  their  own  language,  retain  age-old  customs  and  live  un- 
touched by  changes  and  forces  of  civilization.  Because  of  the 
mountain  barriers,  it  is  accessible  only  in  summer  over  a  trail 
which  crosses  the  famous  Latpari  Pass  at  an  altitude  of  ten 
thousand  feet  from  which  may  be  seen  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
Great  Caucasus  with  its  glaciers,  snowfields  and  rugged  peaks, 
and  far  below  the  strange  villages  of  Swanetia  dotted  by  tall 
stone  refuge  towers.  This  promises  to  be  an  intimate  tour 
through  one  of  Europe's  most  interesting  and  beautiful  regions. 
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JUNE  CONFERENCE 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 

Thursday,  June  25th  to  Sunday,  June  28th,  1931 

CAMP  TAMIMENT, 

Forest  Park   (near  Stroudsburg,  Pa.) 

"Banking,  Credit  and   Social 
Planning" 

Conference  speakers  include  Dr.  Harold  G. 
Moulton,  Dr.  Max  Winkler,  Norman  Thomas, 
Professor  Willard  Thorp,  Nicholas  Kelley, 
Professor  Benjamin  Beckhart,  Max  Lowenthal, 
John  T.  Flynn,  McAlister  Coleman,  Professor 
Colston  Warne,  Louis  Waldman,  Vladimir  D. 
Kazakevich,  Dr.  Lionel  D.  Edie  and  Guy  Greer. 

For  further  information  write  to 
5AGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


&  G  MINNESOTA  TOURS  A"  •?-- 

June    ^ 

nattily  conducted   post  conference  trip  of  850  miles  of  Scenic  Northern   Minnesota 
For  Information  apply  to 


A    G    Mlnntnota    Tours 


Stillwater,    Minnesota 


I  AUIUI    S  I 


an    ideal    camp    for    adults 

at 
Forest  Park,  Pennsylvania 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Pocono  Mountains  — 
a  Paradise  of  forest  beauty  —  land  and  water  sports 
—  excellent  food  —  dramatic  and  musical  diversion  — 
a  place  to  meet  celebrities. 

Season:  Decoration  Day  through  Labor  Day 

Send  reservations  direct  to    Camp    Tamiment 
Forest   Park,   Pa. 

CAMP    TAMIMENT 

For  information  apply 

5  East  isth  Street  New  York  City 

Algonquin  4-6875 


VISIT 


RUSSIA 

DURING  THE  THIRD  YEAR 
OF  THE  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

FOR  30  DAYS 


For  Only 

*360 

$150  less  than  any  other 
Russian  tour  with  this 
itinerary  and  service. 


ITINERARY 

From  Berlin  $410 

July  IS— Leave  Berlin 

July  17— Arrive  Moscow 
where  Tour  be- 
gins 

July  21 — Arrive 

Leningrad 

July  24— Arrive   Moscow 
July  24 — Arrive 

Nljni  Novgorod 

July  26-30— On  the  Volga 

July  30 — Arrive 

Stalingrad 

Aug.    1 — Arrive 

Vladikavkaz 

Aug.    3— Arrive  Tiflis 
Aug.    6— Arrive  Batum 

Aug.    7-8— On  Black  Sea 
coast 

Aug.    8— Arrive  Yalta 

Aug.  11 — Arrive 

Sebastopol 

Aug.  13 — Arrive  Odessa 
Aug.  14— Arrive  Kiev 
Aug.  14-16— In  Kiev 


Spend  30  days  in  Russia  on  a  care- 
fully mapped  out  trip  permitting  a 
balanced  survey  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural   aspects  of  the 
Soviet  Union   as  well   as  the  most 
picturesque  sections.   This  tour,  un- 
der   the    personal    supervision    of 
David   Ostrinsky,  co-leader  of  the 
American  Economists'  Party  to  Rus- 
sia, 1930,  first  makes   a  survey  of 
the  sociological  conditions  existing 
in  Russia:  the  large  industrial  pro- 
jects figuring  in  the   5-Year  Plan, 
schools,  museums,  theatres,  as  well 
as  the  state   and  collective   farms. 
The  second  portion  of  the  tour  i» 
largely  recreational.   You  will  pass 
down  the  mighty  Volga,  inspecting 
the  state  farm  "Gigant"  and  view 
the  colorful,  national  minorities  in 
the  Caucasus,  Crimea  and  Ukraine. 
The  route  winds  across  the  Georg- 
ian Military  Pass,  then  across  the 
Black    Sea,    with    stops    along   the 
Caucasian    Riviera     and    then    to 
Crimea,  journeying  by   automobile 
from  Yalta  to  Sebastopol  along  the 
seacoast.     You    will   visit   Oriental 
bazaars     and     age-old     Georgian 
Cathedrals     and     spend     leisurely 
days   in  former   palaces   converted 
into  rest  homes  for  workers. 

In  Russia  you  will  be  in  charge  of 
Intourist.  The  cost  of  the  trip  in- 
cludes entrance  and  exit  visas,  three 
meals  a  day,  accommodations  in 
best  hotels,  first  class  steamer  pass- 
age on  the  Volga  and  Black  Sea, 
upholstered  cars  on  trains,  motor 
transportation  to  and  from  stations, 
transportation  of  luggage,  entrance 
fees  to  museums  and  theatres; 
guides,  interpreters,  etc.  Soviet  cul- 
tural organizations  will  cooperate 
with  Intourist  in  arranging  special 
interviews  and  programs. 


This  tour,  for  a  limited  group  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional people,  meets  in  Berlin,  July  15th 

If  your  time  is  limited  you  may  join  the  group 
for  part  of  the  trip  only. 

For  complete  information  address 

DAVID  OSTRINSKY 

18    EAST   41st    STREET,N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  —  ASHLAND  4-1074 
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"Drop  me  a  line,"  says  the  little  woman  as  her  hus- 
band dashes  off  to  the  train. 

"Don't  I  always?"  he  replies,  "I'll  write  you  from  the 
Statler." 

And  he  does.  Then,  as  he  notes  the  orderly  piles  of 
stationery  in  the  desk  in  his  Statler  room,  he's  reminded 
of  other  letters.  Sometimes,  he  spends  a  whole  evening 
getting  caught  up  with  his  correspondence.  He's  even 
apt  to  get  facetious  and  send  a  flock  of  Statler  post 
cards  back  to  his  cronies,  with  the  bright  caption, 
"Having  a  fine  time.  Wish  you  were  here." 

And  he'll  tell  you,  as  will  other  travelers,  that  it's 
difficult  not  to  write  when  you're  in  a  Statler.  For  our 
desks  are  always  filled  with  an  ample  supply  of  the 
"necessaries"— note  paper,  letterheads,  correspondence 
cards  (with  envelopes  to  match  them  all),  post  cards, 
telegram  blanks,  a  choice  of  fine  or  stub  pen  points,  good 
ink  in  clean  wells,  blotters— everything  you  need,  even 
a  calendar  to  tell  you  the  date. 

This  same  thoughtful  anticipation  extends  to  other 
features  of  your  Statler  room.  You  find  its  expression  in 
the  soft  luxury  of  your  bed,  the  convenient  bed-head 
reading  lamp,  the  radio  reception,  the  private  bath  with 
shower,  the  morning  newspaper  under  your  door,  and 
the  attentiveness  of  Statler  employees. 

The  hotels  which  pioneered  in  giving  all  guests  these 
conveniences— and  we  were  the  first  to  provide  them 
with  every  room,  you  know — continue  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  make  your  stay  at  a  Statler  a  memorable  and 
satisfying  experience. 

Hoieis 

STATL6R 

BOSTON  BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND  DETROIT  $  T.    L  O  U  I  $ 

in      NEW     YORK,      Hofe/  Pennsylvania 


(Continued  from  page  285)  smug  girl,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
from  her  calm  disregard  of  values.  "You  do  not  desire  to  study 
problems  more  thoroughly  to  read  more  books,  to  think  more 
thoughts?  You  do  not  desire  that?"  Mae  shook  a  slightly  dis- 
dainful head.  "I  guess  you  foreign  students  don't  realize  how  we 
Americans  feel  about  a  grind." 

Miss  Lapsley's  book  is  not  a  good  novel  nor  a  bad.  It  has 
shrewd  observation  and  a  talent  necessary  to  present  muddle- 
headedness  convincingly.  It  lacks  the  imagination  and  experi- 
ence and  insight  necessary  to  portray  a  Dr.  Austen  or  the  hypo- 
critical president,  Mr.  Madison,  or  the  bigoted  doctor.  Its 
chief  value  is  as  a  Middletown  of  girls'  colleges,  written  by 
one  girl,  one  a  bit  shrewder,  more  articulate  and  critical.  And 
the  judgment  that  a  mere  man  comes  to  is  that  women's 
colleges  are  very  much  like  men's.  COLEY  TAYLOR 

Penney's  Pilgrimage 

J.  C.  PENNEY,  THE  MAN  WITH  A  THOUSAND  PARTNERS.  At 
autobiography  as  told  to  Robert  W.  Bruere.  Harper.  222  pp.  Price  $3.0( 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FROM  country  boy  to  merchant  prince  via  the  twin  roads 
of  hard  work  and  zeal  for  money — this  is  the  pilgrim's 
progress  of  J.  C.  Penney.  He  believes  that  money  is  the  "basis 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  economic  freedom."  Like  Henry  Ford 
he  belongs  to  the  type  of  American  industrial  ascetic,  the 
martyr  to  success,  who  without  humor,  humility  or  sidelong 
glance  proceeds  steadily  to  his  goal.  Such  men  create  insti- 
tutions that  alter  their  countrymen's  behavior  but  their  owe 
lives  do  not  exhibit  essential  change.  The  observer  will  find 
more  of  interest  in  the  work  than  in  the  personal  story. 

Two  episodes  exhibiting  Penney  the  man  remind  us  of  thi 
unconscious  pathos  that  so  often  accompanies  these  careen 
which  are  strewn  with  fame  and  gold.  Observe  Mr.  Pennej 
going  to  the  station  to  meet  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Sams,  wh< 
is  later  to  become  his  chief  executive.  He  has  satisfied  himsel: 
through  correspondence  that  Mr.  Sams  is  an  earnest  workei 
like  himself  who  will  not  balk  at  late  hours  and  Sunday  labor 
He  is,  however,  due  for  a  shock  of  humanity  from  his  futur< 
partner  which  quite  upsets  him.  ''That  dog!"  he  exclaims 
"when  I  saw  Mr.  Sams  and  his  wife  step  down  from  the  trail 
with  a  little  fox  terrier,  my  heart  sank.  I  wondered  what  ', 
had  let  myself  in  for." 

In  his  days  of  affluence  and  relative  ease  Mr.  Penney  hirei 
a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  work  in  the  stores 
but  Mr.  Penney  himself  discovered  a  yearning  for  anothe 
world  beyond  his  experience.  "I  asked  him,"  he  says,  "to  worl 
with  me  in  arranging  a  course  of  reading  and  study  whic! 
I  proposed  to  follow  as  a  student  and  out  of  which  I  hoped  w 
could  ultimately  deduce  a  study  plan  for  adoption  by  ou 
thousands  of  store  associates.  That  proved  to  be  one  of  th 
most  delightful  years  of  my  whole  life.  I  read  slowly  at  firsl 
then  more  intensively  and  faster.  I  read  the  masterpiece 
from  Plato  to  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  I  wrote  papers  on  wha 
I  read,  discussing  with  Dr.  Tapper  not  only  the  structure  of  th 
written  report,  but  the  correctness  of  my  effort  at  interprets 
tion.  I  wondered  why  I  had  never  discovered  in  the  highschoc 
back  at  Hamilton  how  delightfully  exciting  the  reading  an 
appreciation  of  great  books  can  be.  Day  after  day  throughou 
a  year  I  pursued  this  stimulating  adventure." 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  the  development  of  the  Penney  busi 
ness.   Mr.  Penney's  chief  contribution  to  the  technique  of  chair 
development  was  his  partnership  plan.    By  this  each  manage 
shared  in  the  profits  of  his  own  store  and  also  in  the  profit! 
any  other  store  which  he  might  acquire  out  of  earnings  and  s 
bring  into  the  Penney  fold.    As  always,  however,  individualisi 
finally  pays  its  toll  to  size.   When  there  are  a  thousand  junio 
partners  the  senior  partner  can  no  longer  adequately  oyersi 
their  actions.    He  must  therefore  restrict  their  responsihilit 
At   the   end  we   find   the   managers   still   profit-sharers  but  i 
longer  the   responsible  selectors  of  new  stores  or  of  the  r 
managers.    Centralization  has  stepped  in  and  even  the  respor 
bility  for  buying  goods  has  been  gradually  removed  from  tl 
manager's  hands. 

The  Penney  chain  has  prospered  and  has  made  an  impoi 
contribution  to  mass  distribution.    Mr.  Penney  may  well 
entitled  to  relax  somewhat  his  hold  on  its  affairs  and  to  ti 
to  the  breeding  of  pedigreed  cattle  and  sheep.    He  is  also  warm 
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pursuing  another  interest,  vocational  guidance.  Through  the 
National  Youth  Radio  Conference  and  the  Vocational  Depart- 
ment of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Foundation  perplexed  youths  are 
being  assisted  to  find  the  niche  from  which  they  also  may  hope 
to  win  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  EDWIN  S.  SMITH 

Boston,  Mass. 

BOOKSHELF 

Books  may  be  obtained  at  the  prices  given,  postpaid  of  Survey  Qraphic 

MASTER  OF  MANHATTAN:  The  Life  of  Richard  Croker,  by  Lathrop 
'  Stoddard.  Longmans.  279  pp.  $3.50. 

THOUGH  superficial  this  gossipy  chronicle  of  the  late  Richard 
broker  and  his  leadership  of  Tammany  Hall  has  its  use  at 
ilis  time.  It  makes  clear  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of 
Tammany  domination  in  New  York  City.  The  still  common 
>elief  is  that  Tammany  has  ruled  the  city  from  the  days  of 
"laron  Burr  down  through  Tweed  to  Croker,  Murphy  and 
Jurry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  entertaining  narrative  depicts  the  Mas- 
ter of  Manhattan  as  the  man  who  first  welded  conflicting  Demo- 
:ratic  elements  into  one  powerful  machine.  The  author  quotes 
;enerously,  acknowledges  his  debts  and  assembles  rather  than 
vrites  a  colorful  story.  But  Croker's  creation  of  contemporary 
Tammany  merits  a  better  study. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING,  by  John  Eugene  Harley.  Stanford 
University  Press.    604  pp.    $7.50. 

THIS  work  describes  the  principal  organizations  that  have 
nternational  understanding  as  one  main  purpose.  The  cate- 
;ories  include  official  international  organizations,  academic  in- 
titutes  (mainly  central  European),  summer  or  vacation  schools 
.nd  institutes  (mainly  American),  special  organizations  of  a 
•ermanent  nature,  foundations.  These  descriptions  are  up-to- 
.ate  and  show  what  is  being  done  along  particular  educational 
ines.  Although  the  arrangement  invites  interesting  comparisons 
•f  objective  and  method,  no  elaborate  interpretation  is  at- 
empted.  < 

1ORALS  OF  TOMORROW,  by  Ralph  W.  Sockman.  Harpers.  331  pp.  $2.50. 

WALTER  LIPPMANN  did  the  thinking  world  a  great  service 
•/hen  he  analyzed  the  old  morality  of  supernaturalism.  That 
lorality  had  been  dying  for  a  long  time,  and  was  entirely  dead 
i  many  places.  It  was  Mr.  Lippmann's  singular  work  to  show 
::$  fallacies,  and  to  announce  that  morality  must  be  based  upon 
atisf action  of  human  needs.  Mr.  Sockman  writes  the  book 
»r  Mr.  Lippmann's  preface.  The  first  problem  is  the  discovery 
if  what  are  the  real  needs  of  humanity.  He  thinks  humanity 
as  deeper  and  more  vital  needs  than  food  and  sex  and  shelter, 
fideed  that  human  beings  need  some  religious  satisfactions. 
,tnd  he  declares  that  a  man  can  hardly  be  moral  unless  he 
atisfies  these  religious  needs  in  some  measure.  Many  will 
tot  agree  with  his  contentions  but  those  who  disagree  are  likely 
o  be  charmed  by  his  literary  style,  pleased  with  his  wit  and 
'Umor,  delighted  with  his  frankness.  You  can  avoid  being 
lointed  out  as  archaic  by  reading  this  book.  For  this  book 
.  going  to  be  read  and  will  cause  a  lot  of  discussion. 


UNCLE    WAYS,    by    William    B.    Seabrook 
Price  $3.50. 


Harcourt,    Brace.     308    pp. 


FOR  a  grown-up  reader  Seabrook  has  much  the  same  thrill 
lat  a  boy  got  when,  exploring  the  library  stacks,  he  stumbled 
n  Livingstone,  Stanley  and  duChaillu,  upon  jungles  and  ele- 
hants,  gorillas  and  pigmies.  Seabrook  sat  in  at  voodoo  rites; 
lade  friends  of  cannibals  and  ate  with  them — yes,  precisely 
lat;  had  a  drinking  bout  with  the  leading  citizen  of  Timbuctoo 
•ho  started  out  as  a  French  missionary  priest  and  finished 
•ith  a  black  wife  and  thirty  children;  talked  with  the  holiest 
lan  in  West  Central  Africa  who  expounds  a  prehistoric  for- 
ula  of  the  Trinity;  witnessed  blood  sacrifices  and  the  worship 
f  phallic  images  tall  as  a  man;  visited  a  people  who  hold  that 
girl  is  not  eligible  to  marry  until  she  has  proved  that  she  can 
ave  a  baby.  His  chief  interest  is  in  mysticism,  fetichism,  which 
e  followed  back  to  Africa  from  Haiti.  The  book  is  disappoint- 
(ig  in  that  there  is  not  more  of  it  in  the  grand  two-volume 
lanner  of  the  earlier  explorers.  In  particular  there  is  not 
nough  about  Wamba,  a  handsome  sorceress  famous  over  a 
•ide  country,  with  whom  he  went  into  the  forest  in  pursuit  of 
lagic  and  who  turned  out  to  be  a  hussy  as  well  as  a  witch. 


A  WEEK-END  EXPERIENCE 


in  the 
Adirondacks 


GIR.IEIEN 


Camp  for  Moderns 


GREEN    MANSIONS 

DECORATION   DAY 

EXCURSIONS 

Leaving   New   York,   Thursday   and   Friday 
Nights,  May  z8th  and  2<)th,  via  Fast  Specials 

Phone  for  Information 

LENA  BARISH  GREEN   MANSIONS 

SAM  GARDEN  n  West  42nd  Street 

CHickering  4-1345 
PRIVATE  GOLF  COURSE 


BAR  P  QUARTER— CIRCLE  RANCH 

A  home  ranch  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyoming.  Horse- 
back riding,  interesting  old  trails,  fishing.  More  than  an  ordinary  vacation. 
Address 

William    ratiui.    Shell,    Wyoming 


Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind 
Children,  Inc. 

The  only  non-sectarian  Home  open  to  blind  children  from 
infancy,  for  special  care,  training  and  education  with  the 
advantage  of  sight-conservation  classes  and  special  classes 
for  the  blind  in  nearby  public  schools. 

Musical  training  a   specialty. 

Under  management  of  a  registered  nurse  and  dietitian. 

Visitors  welcome. 

(Supported  by  small  endowment  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions.) 

For  particulars,  rates,   etc.  apply  to  the  Home. 
1255 — 84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


"MODERN  HOME  EQOIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers  — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Aik   for   Booklet   S — it   will   be   sent   postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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A    HEALTHFUL 

adventure 

A  TRIP  to  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  is  a 
grand  lark  for  the  whole  family  .  .  . 
and  a  lark  that  is  full  of  health,  as  well 
as  happiness.  Here  they  can  absorb  the 
sun  .  .  .  breathe  deep  the  tonic  ocean 
air  .  .  .  satisfy  keen  appetites  with 
wholesome,  tempting  food.  In  the  back- 
ground is  always  the  comfort  and  in- 
formal hospitality  of  Chalfonte-Haddon. 
Hall,  with  its  many  facilities  for  relaxa- 
tion and  recreation.  Come  for  a  short 
vacation,  or  a  long  one.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  further  information. 

American  and  European  Plans 

CHALFONTE- 


HALL 


ATLANTIC       CITY 


LEEDS       AND       L1PP1NCOTT       COMPANY 
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MEN  OF  ART,  by  Thomas  Craven.     Simon  and  Schuster.     524  pp      Price 
$3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THOMAS  CRAVEN  takes  art  out  of  its  frame  and  makes  it 
alive  and  personal.  Histories  of  art  are  like  comprehensive 
museums.  Craven's  book  is  like  a  connoisseur's  dream  of  a 
collection,  one  which  extends  from  the  early  renaissance  in 
Italy  through  modernism.  He  writes  about  artists  who  arc 
great  because  what  they  are  driven  to  pour  forth  is  of  human 
significance.  It  is  a  stimulating  book,  its  enthusiasm  carrying 
the  reader  along  in  a  vivid  pageant  of  other  periods  and  men 
who  do  not  die.  It  stirs  the  imagination,  provokes  thought — 
disagreement  often,  but  thought  at  any  rate.  The  illustrations 
are  run  full-page  size,  without  margins,  so  that  details  can 
be  appreciated.  Thomas  Craven  is  a  born  teacher;  he  sends 
a  reader  galloping  through  his  colorful  chapters,  eager  to  look 
afresh  at  the  work  of  these  geniuses.  A  real  contribution  to 
the  popularization  of  art  that  is  making  giant  strides  in  this 
country. 

CULTURE  AND  PROGRESS,  by  Wilson  D.  Wallii.  McGraw-Hill.   503  pp. 
$5.00. 

PROFESSOR  WALLIS  presents  first  a  survey  of  present-day 
knowledge  in  the  borderland  of  anthropology  and  sociology. 
The  rapid  growth  of  contacts  between  peoples  that  have  de- 
veloped along  different  lines  has  made  the  statesman  and  the 
educator  aware  of  the  practical  significance  of  questions  which 
hitherto  have  too  largely  been  considered  topics  of  academic 
controversy.  We  must  understand  the  growth  and  diffusion 
of  culture  traits  and  the  process  of  their  assimilation  if  we 
wish  to  prevent  new  culture  impacts  from  generating  force* 
of  disruption  and  vandalism.  This  book  will  neip  sucn  under- 
standing. It  examines  the  various  theories  of  progress  in  cul- 
tural growth  and  criteria  by  which  such  progress  may  be 
measured.  The  historical  treatment  provides  an  objective  basis 
for  comparison  and  judgment,  and  the  reader  is  stimulated  to 
think  through  the  problems  raised  instead  of  merely  being 
pushed  to  the  acceptance  of  a  single  scale  of  values. 

BLACK  NO  MORE,  by  George  S.  Schuyler.    Macaulay.    250  pp.    $2.00. 

A  NEGRO  offers  this  "Account  of  the  Strange  and  Wonderful 
Workings  of  Science  in  the  Land  of  the  Free,  A.D.  1933-40.' 
A  discovery  for  making  Nordics  out  of  Negroes,  complexion 
and  features,  turns  social  and  political  life  in  the  United  States 
upside  down.  It  is  a  challenging  idea,  developed  with  almost 
savage  gusto.  Well  known  people,  white  and  Negro,  appear 
under  their  own  names  or  transparent  disguises,  and  the  facts 
and  fictions  of  "the  race  problem"  are  paraded  in  all  their 
grotesque  ugliness.  Unfortunately  the  tale  is  put  together 
in  slovenly  fashion  and  seldom,  we  trust,  has  a  writer  used 
or  a  publisher  let  pass  such  sloppy  diction. 

DYNAMITE,  by  Louis  Adamic.    Vikinf.    443  pp.    $3.50. 

THIS  is  an  outsider  looking  in,  an  Austrian  considering 
American  labor  and  being  shocked  by  what  he  finds.  His  story 
of  class  violence  in  this  country  has  often  been  told  before 
though  he  reviews  it  with  vigor  and  accuracy.  His  own  con- 
tribution to  the  story — the  thesis  that  the  "racketeering"  oi 
today  has  its  roots  in  "the  chaotic,  brutalizing  conditions  ir 
American  industry" — is  interesting  but  his  evidence  leaves  on( 
unconvinced.  The  confusion  of  economic  and  political  factors 
into  which  the  author  falls,  the  failure  to  see  American  ex- 
perience as  a  trial-and-error  experiment  with  democracy,  blur 
not  only  Mr.  Adamic's  ingenious  argument  but  much  of  tht 
current  comment  on  unemployment,  prohibition,  "the  crim 
wave"  and  other  phenomena  of  our  national  life. 

RELIGION  AND  THE  NEXT  GENERATION,  by  Edwin  Ewart  Aubrey 
Harpers.    188  pp.    $2.00. 

A  HANDBOOK  on  how  to  teach  religion  to  young  children 
Begins,  as  it  should,  by  attempting  to  give  the  teacher  some 
thing  to  give  the  child.  A  good  book  for  parents  and  Sunday 
school  teachers. 

THE  ROAD   TO  THE  GREY    PAMIR,  by   Anna  Louise   Strong.    LWi 
Brown.    289  pp.    $3.00. 

To  the  high  country  of  Asiatic  Soviet  Russia  Miss  Strong 
erstwhile  American  social  worker  now  editor  of  an   Englisl 
language  newspaper  in  Moscow,  made  up  her  mind  to  go.    j 
£0   she  did.     For   six  weeks  she  was   frozen,   scorched,  sand 
whipped,  rain-beaten,  horse-kicked,  dog-bitten  and  starved.  I 
lived  on  the  country  and  traveled  with  such  uncertain  esco 
as  chance  threw  her  way.  (Continued  on  page  293 


ASSOCIATE 

MEETINGS 


1931 
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CCNEECENCE 
€E  SOCIAL 


ELEVENTH    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE 

ON  SOCIAL  SERVICE  OF  THE 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Minneapolis,   June   I5th    to    igth 
The  Rev.  C.   Rankin  Barnes,  Chairman 

GUEST  SPEAKERS 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 

President,  National   Conference  of  Social   Work 

THE  RT.  REV.  FRANK  A.  McELWAIN,  D.D. 

Bishap  of  Minnesota 

MISS  MARGUERITE   MARSH 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  Neva  York  City 

GEORGE  R.  BEDINGER 

Public    Charities    Association    of    Pennsylvania 

SPENCER  MILLER,  JR. 

Industrial  Consultant,  Episcopal  Social  Service  Department 
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Headquarters 
Hampshire  Arms  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

Write  for  program  to 
Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


BROWSE  among  the  Survey  books 

A   complete   display   of  books  in  all   fields   of  social  work,  carefully 

selected  to  give  you  the  widest   choice  for  the  least  investment. 

Ask  for  the  newest  and   largest   book  list.     Ask  for  advice  on  your 
personal  and  agency  reading  programs. 

THE  SURVEY  BOOK  DISPLAY 

Near  the  Registration  Desk  at  the 
National    Conference   of    Social    Work 


FAMILY  WELFARE  ASS'N  of  AMERICA 

Headquarters:   Hotel  Curtis 

Meetings   open    to    all   interested    in   family   welfare    work. 
Write  for  program  to 

130  EAST  22o  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES 

June  15  to  18  Andrews  Hotel 

Guest  Speakers — Miss  G.  Eleanor  Kimble,  University  of  Chicago; 
Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America;  Dr.  David 
Bryn-Jones,  Minneapolis 

THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

Luncheon  i  P.  M.  June  19  The  Francis  I 

$1.00   per   plate 

Professors:    E.    L.    Morgan,    Missouri;    Stuart    Chapin    and    E.    E. 

Lively,  Minnesota 
Auspices — National  Community  Center  Association 


SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 

130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 

Come  up  on  the  stage  of  the  Auditorium 
to  learn  about  publicity  and  to  meet 
others  interested  in  publicity  methods 


Exhibits 


Information 


Consultation 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Luncheon  and  Afternoon  Meeting,  Tuesday,  June  16 
Hotel  Curtis 

Speakers:  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Mr.  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  Dr.  Lee  H.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Mr.  W. 
Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  Miss  Louise  Schutz. 

Program   sent    on    request  331    Fourth    Avenue,   New   York   City 


CHURCH  CONFERENCE  of  SOCIAL  WORK 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 


OBJECTIVES 

"To  contribute  to  the  development  of  scientific  methods  in  the  social  work  of  the  Protestant 
churches  and  councils  of  churches  of  the  United  States; 

"To  bring  church  social  workers  together  for  acquaintance  and  discussion  of  common  problems; 
"To  bring  to  church  social  workers  the  value  of  the  discussions  and  associations  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work; 

"To   develop   understanding   and   cooperation   between   churches   and   social    agencies   in  com- 
munities; 
"To  make  religion  a  greater  redemptive  force  in  all  social  work." 


Meeting,  Minneapolis,  June   14-20 


Headquarters,  Curtis  Hotel 


Consultation  service   and  exhibit  booth   at   National   Conference   Headquarters 


Vesper  service  daily,  except  Wednesday,  4:30  p.  m.  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  open  to  all.  Theme — Spiritual  Resources  of  the 
Social  Worker.  Speakers — Sunday,  Richard  C.  Cabot;  Monday,  J. 
Prentice  Murphy;  Tuesday,  Worth  M.  Tippy;  Thursday,  Graham 
Taylor;  Friday,  Gertrude  Vaile. 


Other  discussion  topics  include  The  Church  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Social  Work  of  a  Community;  The  Rural  Minister  and  Social  Work; 
the  Church  and  Unemployment;  Religion  and  Mental  Hygiene; 
Spiritual  Effects  and  Values  of  Community  Chests;  and  the  Church 
follow-up  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Welfare. 


105  East  22nd  Street 


Write  for  detailed  program  to 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  for  Travelers 


Foundations 


Health 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES 25  Wat  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Mils  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE — 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Scc'y. 


Child  Welfare 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. One    East    Fifty-Third    Street,    New 

York,  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em* 
ploying  highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,  INC. 425    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
CRIPPLED      CHILDREN,      INC.   — 

An  Association  of  agencies  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cripple.  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  Pres.;  Harry  H.  Howett,  Sec., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY 
COUNCILS  — 


ASSOCIATION      OF 
CHESTS     AND 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Education 


ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY— The   Art 

Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Purpose — to  promote  art  interest  and  appre- 
ciation by  means  of  the  publication  of  books 
and  reproductions.  Membership  from  $2.0( 
to  $50.00  per  annum. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  ana  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


Health 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION — Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 
INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC 
RACY — Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  an< 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


National  Conference 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,  INC. Promotes   .the     cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Harvey  Fletcher,  Ph-D., 
New  York  City;  Executive  Secretary,  Betty 
C.  Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midraonthly. 

RATES:— 75c   a    line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Richard      C.      Cabot,     president, 
Boston;      Howard      R.      Knight,      secretary 
277    E.    Long    St.,    Columbus,    Ohio.     The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  o 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The    fifty-eighth    annual    convention    of    the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Jun 
14-20,    1931.     Proceedings    are   sent    free   o 
charge   to   all   members   upon   payment   of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO 
OPERATION — 409  Palmer  Bldg.,  At 
lanta,  Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera 
tion,  and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Rollings  wort] 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab 
lishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  peopl 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Train! 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  '  'Oppor 
tunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


DIRECTORY  RATES 
Graphic:  30c  per  (actual)   line 

(12  insertions  a  year) 
Graphic  and  \28c  per  (actual) 
Midmonthly  J  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  meant  to  this  end. 


Women's  Trade  Union 


NATIONAL      WOMEN'S      TRADE 
UNION    LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer, 
Machinists  Building,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for 
•elf-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organizations;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation. Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.    22d    St.,    New    York. 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,    Mrs.    Orrin   R.   Judd 
Indian  Work.  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela    J.    Ballard,     Western    Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mr«.  Robert  E.  Speer.  president; 

Miss  Ann*  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary: 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Associate  Secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  for  advisory  work 
in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s 
on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 


Religious  Organizations 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES — 347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations.  Maintains  a  staff  of  135  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  States  and 
12  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. R.  E.  Tulloss,  Chairman  Person- 
nel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry,  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


MARQUETTE  LEAGUE  FOR  CATHO- 
LIC INDIAN  MISSIONS — 105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.Y.C.,  Room  423.  (Collecting  agency 
for  the  support  of  American  Catholic  Indian 
Missions.)  Officers:  Hon.  Alfred  J.  Talley, 
Pret.;  Henry  Heide,  1st  Vice  Pres.;  Charles 
A.  Weber,  2nd  Vice  Pres.;  Victor  F.  Rid- 
der,  Treas.;  Rev.  Win.  Flynn,  Sec'y  General. 


(Continued  from  page  290)  Her  journey  was  one  continuous 
hardship,  stoically  borne,  with  nothing  at  the  end  but  a  bleak 
and  dreary  waste.  But  she  got  there. 

HISTORY   OF  FUNDAMENTALISM,   by  Stewart   G.    Coif.     Richard  R. 
Smith.    360  pp.    $2.50. 

ASSUMING  that  the  Modernist-Fundamentalist  war  is  at  an 
:nd  and  that  the  Modernists  won  the  war,  and  also  assuming 
:hat  we  are  far  enough  from  the  Fundamentalists  in  point 
)f  time  to  look  upon  them  with  historical  accuracy  and  lack 
jf  bias,  Professor  Cole  writes  the  story  of  their  movement. 
Probably  a  few  millions  of  Fundamentalists  will  feel  that  the 
•ecord  of  their  demise  is  a  bit  premature.  But  the  history  is 
ipparently  accurate  and  certainly  interesting. 

AMERICAN  CARAVAN  IV,  edited  by  Alfred  Kreymborg,  Lewis  Mumford 
and  Paul  Rosenfeld.    Macaulay.    579  pp.    $5.00. 

THE  fourth  American  Caravan  solves  in  one  volume  the 
>roblem  of  what  ten  books  to  take  on  the  summer  vacation. 
Novels,  plays,  poems,  short  stories,  experimental  prose — some- 
hing  for  every  mood  and  every  taste.  The  individual  reader 
:nay  consider  the  many  elements  in  the  entire  volume  unequally 
'aluable ;  the  most  carping  will  find  some  encouraging  evidence 
if  a  wholesome  state  of  aliveness  in  American  literature. 

SINS  OF  NEW  YORK,  as  "Exposed"  by  the  Police  Gazette.    By  Edward 
Van  Every.    Stokes.    Profusely  illustrated.  299  pp.    $5.00. 

JUST  the  kind  of  book  to  interest  the  kind  of  reader  who  is 
nterested  in  The  Police  Gazette. 


SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH 

(Continued  from  page  266) 


1.5  only  of  psychologic  value. 

Ultra-violet  light  may  have  some  use  in  some  cases.  But 
he  chances  of  your  needing  it  are  infinitesimal.  Consider  yon 
ilack  dog.  His  thick  hair  absorbs  all  forms  of  light  before  it 
•caches  his  skin.  But  he  does  not  complain  of  ill  health.  Any- 
low,  the  present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  ultra-violet  is 
.mbiguous,  unsettled.  In  some  cases  it  may  do  harm. 

Beware  the  machine-gun  salesman.  His  health  patter  is 
iseudo-science.  His  eye  is  on  your  check-book.  In  these  days 
specially  he  prostitutes  the  radio  to  his  uses.  Quacks  and 
[uackery,  fakers  and  fakery  of  all  kinds  appeal  to  a  bewil- 

(In  answering  advertisements 


dered  public,  between  jazz  and  the  nasal  tenor,  with  blatant 
advertisements  that  no  reputable  journal  will  print.  Oh, 
Health,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name! 

In  a  play  formerly  popular,  a  dashing  young  lady  appears 
wearing  an  outlandish  hat.  "Where  did  you  get  that  hat?" 
exclaims  practical-minded  mother.  "I  bought  it."  "No,  you 
didn't.  They  sold  it  to  you,"  sneers  the  old  lady. 

Cultivate  sales  resistance.  Cultivate  buymanship,  which  is 
better.  Don't  let  them  sell  you  things  in  the  name  of  health. 
Keep  in  mind  that  a  moron  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 
Make  believe  you  are  not  a  moron. 

A  big  public  health  man  used  to  say,  "Public  health  is  pur- 
chasable." He  meant  that  freedom  from  infectious  disease 
could  be  secured  by  sufficient  public  health  expenditure.  This 
is  a  great  truth.  At  the  same  time  we  do  well  to  recall  that 
health  for  a  whole  people  is  not  purchasable.  One  man  gets 
it  free.  Another  cannot  buy  for  all  the  gold  of  Golconda. 
Ninety-seven  or  so  of  us  have  it  in  reasonable  degree  to  about 
three  who  are  more  or  less  ill.  Quit  yapping  so  much  about 
your  health,  quit  pulling  it  up  every  little  while  to  look  at  its 
roots,  quit  being  afraid  concerning  it,  let  it  reasonably  alone 
and  get  interested  in  something  else. 

Science  is  knowledge.  Science  should  make  you  bold,  set 
you  free.  That's  the  advice  science  offers  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Healthy  Citizen — and  it's  good  common  sense. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  MOVES  AHEAD 
(Continued  from   page  257) 


the  ancient  procedure  is  abolished.  At  the  head  of  each  of  the 
professional  and  technical  divisions  of  the  Service  is  a  qualified 
director  in  full  administrative  charge  and  he  reports  directly 
to.  the  commissioners  and  not  through  any  non-professional 
division  of  administration.  To  aid  the  commissioners  in  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  several  divisions  they  have  estab- 
lished two  positions  of  assistants  to  the  commissioner  to  be 
filled  by  professionally  equipped  persons.  One  will  deal  pri- 
marily with  health,  education,  industrial  placement  and  similar 
social  matters,  the  other  with  land,  forestry,  irrigation  and 
similar  matters  involving  property.  Thus  for  the  first  time  a 
well  qualified  group  of  trained  people  comes  into  real  control 
of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 
please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Dicounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


DISCIPLINARIAN  and  Military  Instructor. 
In  Boys'  reformatory  institution.  Man,  capable 
holding  discipline  under  established  system  and 
drilling  institution  regiment.  6857  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Woman,  trained  and  experience 
case  worker  for  position  on  social  service  staff 
Indianapolis  Orphan  Home,  4107  E.  Washington 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

WANTED:  Associated  Charities  (Family  Wel- 
fare Ass'n.)  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  desires  gen- 
eral secretary  with  good  experience  in  family 
case  work.  Send  communications  to  Herbert  E. 
Mills,  106  Academy  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Attractive,  energetic,  young  woman 
under  thirty,  capable  of  making  good  contacts 
for  extension,  educational  and  finance  work  with 
a  New  England  social  ageny.  6871  SURVEY. 

A  CHALLENGING  EXPERIMENT  with 
problem  girls  needs  a  combination  of  expert 
home  finder  and  psychiatric  case  worker.  Write 
to  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  285  Schermerhorn 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Please  Remit 

cash    with  order 

in  tending  Clan  - 

ified    Advertise  - 

mentt   to   Survey  Graphic   or  Survey 

Midmonthly. 

Addren 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIPT. 

112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARY,  experienced  in 
organization  management:  membership;  finances; 
conventions;  publicity;  public  speaking;  magazine 
editing,  circulation  promotion,  advertising  solici- 
tation, etc.  Liberal  arts  graduate  with  post-grad- 
uate business  training ;  writer  and  student  of  social 
relations.  Available  July  1st  for  connection, 
either  full  or  part  time,  with  progressive  organi- 
zation. Moderate  salary.  6877  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  3  years  Post- 
graduate study — 2  years  experience  social  organ- 
ization (delinquent  boys),  wishes  position  with 
progressive  movement  or  social  organization 
where  education  and  social  interests  will  find  ex- 
pression. New  York  or  vicinity.  6865  SUEVEY. 

WOMAN,  experienced  in  tea  rooms  and 
country  club,  desires  position  in  institution  or 
club  as  manager,  houeskeeper  or  in  charge  of 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  Mrs.  Pauline  Hande, 
43  Linden  Avenue,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

DEAN  OF  WOMEN,  of  refined  sympathetic 
personality,  extensive  cultural  and  practical  train- 
ing and  experience,  desires  position  as  Dean  of 
Women  or  Girls  in  College,  University,  High 
School  or  Private  School.  Experience  includes: 
Dean,  Grade  A  College;  Instructor,  Columbia; 
Personnel  Director  and  General  Manager  (several 
seasons)  of  large,  summer  group;  exhaustive 
surveys  made  and  reorganization  plans  accepted; 
national  and  local  committees;  articles.  Exception- 
al references.  6872  SURVEY. 

POSITION  of  Personnel  Director,  Superin- 
tendent or  Managing  Director  in  institution,  de- 
sired by  cultured  woman  of  wide  training  and  ex- 
perience. The  applicant  is  interested  in  and 
qualified  for  organizing  and  reorganizing  person- 
nel and  institutional  departments.  Background: 
two  degrees,  personnel  diploma,  personnel  super- 
vision, college  teaching,  manager  and  personnel 
director  of  chain  of  hotels  and  dormitories,  social 
and  economic  reorganization  of  large  institutions, 
research,  investigations,  periodical  contributions. 

6873  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  worker  desires  resident  posi- 
tion as  Girls'  Supervisor  or  Cottage  Mother  or 
will  escort  group  of  children  who  wish  to  travel. 

6874  SURVEY. 

AMERICAN  woman,  middle-aged,  lately  wid- 
owed, desires  position  in  household,  school  or 
institution  as  mothers'  helper,  companion  or 
housekeeper.  Capable,  educated.  Good  home- 
maker  and  housekeeper.  6875  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  man,  35  years  of  age,  married,  with 
ten  years  of  experience  as  Physical  Director,  Boys 
Supervisor  and  Superintendent  of  Orphanage. 
Recommendations  from  leaders  in  Social  Work 
with  whom  I  have  associated.  6876  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  fifteen  years  experience  desires 
position.  College  and  School  of  Philanthropy 
graduate.  Experienced  in  delinquency,  charity 
organization,  medical  and  psychiatric  service. 
6878  SURVEY. 


PRINTING  CRAFT  SPECIALIST 

Young  woman,  thorough  experience  proof  read 
ing,     layout,     copy,     cuts,     printing,     - 
paper,    etc.,    desires    position.     6869 


purchasing 
SURVEY. 


EMPLOYEES    ATTENTION! 

Why   not  free  yourself  from   the   worry  connected  with  obtaining  the  most 
desirable  personnel  for  your  Organization? 

Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  Director  of  the  Social  Service  Division  of  the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

William  D.  Camp,  President     • 

is   available   at   all   times  with   ready  help  for  solving  your  problems. 

Trained,    experienced    and    investigated   workers   for   Social,    Religious    and 
Educational  groups   are  on  her  registry. 


100  East  42nd   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Acjency  Telephone 
Ashland  4-6000 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 
11   East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Paulint  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago   and 

graduate  of   Chicago   School  of   Civics  and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE   R.  STEIN,  Inc. 

VOCATIONAL  SERVICE   AGENCY 
18    EAST    4isT    STREET,     NEW    YORK 

Lexington   2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


TOURS 


CATSKILL  HIKING  TOURS 

Conducted  by  Dyru*  &  Edith  Cook 

Two-donkey    pack-train.     Second    season. 

All   equipment   provided.     Small  parties. 

Box  353   Woodstork,     New  York 


RARE  BOOKS 


THE  BOOKS  YOU  CAN'T  GET  ELSEWHERE  m»j 

be  read  for  a  nominal  fee.  Members  through- 
out the  United  States  have  access  to  a  large 
and  growing  collection  of  rare,  scarce,  out-of- 
print  strange  and  curious  books;  limited,  pri- 
vately printed  editions  and  unexpurgaged  trans- 
lations and  current  esoteric  items.  Please  state 
occupation  or  profession  when  writing  for  in 
formation  and  lists.  Esoterika  Blblion  Society, 

Inc.,  Dcpt.  S-6,  45  Weil  45th  Street,  New  Verb 
City. 


DICTION    AND    DRAMATICS 


MISS  MONA  HUNGERFORD  former  leadiw 
lady  with.  John  Barrymore  would  like  to  co»cl 
pupils  in  Diction  and  Dramatics.  Is  also  opei 
to  coach  groups  for  plays.  Address:  111  E»» 
10th  Street  or  can  be  reached  through  Grac 
Church,  802  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BELIEVING  some  men  and  women   are  bur 
dened,    anxious,    needing    help    in    meeting    p 
plexing     personal     problems,     retired     phyiicn 
offers    friendly    counsel.     Nothing    medical,    »( 
fee*.     6794    Sumvrr. 


PAMPHLETS 

RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

-VISION  AND  EXPERIMENT  IN  COMMUNITY  SMV 
ICE"— by  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People 
Institute,  3500  Douglas  Blvd.,  Chicago,  II 
nois.  Single  copy  $.50. 

PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  th 
part   which   trained    nurses    are   taking   ;: 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  m  your  librtn 
$3  00  a  year.     450    Seventh  Ave.,   New  Y 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  yeai 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mena 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  K  • 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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Minneapolis 
June  14-30 


T  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  three 
J.V.S.  representatives — Lillian 
A.  Quinn,  Anne  Starr  Taylor, 
and  Florence  Carney — will  be 
ivailable  for  consultations 
_  jut  positions,  personnel,  and 
•ocational  information. 


an 
ava 

voc 


(Agency) 

tjo  EAST  Itnd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


REAL    ESTATE 


RENT  or  PURCHASE:  Summer  Home,  Oak- 
ur»t,  New  Jersey.  Can  accommodate  70  chil- 
rat— 12  adult*.  Apply  89  Cannon  Street,  New 
ork  Qty. 


WANTED    PURCHASER 

or  attractive  Home  in  the  Country.  Beautiful 
icw  towards  the  Berkshires.  Thirteen  rooms, 
iree  bath  rooms,  oil  heat.  Two  acres  land,  two 
ir  garage.  $50,000.  Address  A.  S.  E..  «/o 
int  Nitional  Bank,  Amherst,  Mali. 


SUMMER   COTTAGES 


Adirondack     Mountain* 

HEARTS  DESIRE  CAMP.  Furnished.  6  rooms; 

ith;  running  water;    electricity;    open   fireplace; 

.'50  for  season.     Smaller  camp  $200.     Fine  view 

mountains.     Supplies  convenient.     Central  for 

uring.      Alinon    Henry   Ward,   Jay,   New  York. 


APARTMENT   TO    RENT 

COMPLETELY  furnished — *19  East  57th— 9D. 
cry  large  living  room,  large  foyer  and  bedroom, 
tchen,  breakfast  room,  bath,  radio.  Three  ex- 
<!>ures,  cool,  quiet.  May  15th  to  October  1st. 
:;ent  4-2504. 


MULTIGRAPHINd 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


HOOVEN  ACTUAL  TYPED 
LETTER  CO. 

122  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(No  connection  with  Hoovtn  Lttltn,  Inc.) 

SERVICE  24  HOURS  A  DAY 

Also  complete  Process,  Multigraph- 

ing,  Addressing,  Signing  and 

Mailing   Dept't. 

TEL.  NO.  CHELSEA  4237 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 
For  Complete  List  of  Books 

write 
THE    SURVEY 

Book  Department 
East    I9th    Street 
York,   N.   Y. 
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New 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


of  Philanthropic,  and  Wealthy  Per- 
sons; 25,00*  New  England  Names; 
$292,000  given  to  one  society  thru 
Mail  Appeals.  Write  for  prices  to 

PUBLICITY   SERVICE   BUUAU 
4th     Boor,     69     Newbniy     Street,     B..«t.n,     HIM. 


LISTS 


A  complete  service  that  can 
answer  all  your  direct  mail 
problems.  Let  us  send  you 
full  information  and  prices. 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  —  BARCLAY    T- 9633 


SALES   CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED    AND    WRITTEN 


MULTICRAPHING    —    MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING  —  FILLING-IN 

COMPLETE   MAILINGS 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  itaff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cktafer 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  uj  estimate  on  your  ntxt  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
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RICK:    A  RETROSPECT 
(Continued  from  page  261) 


ley  reached  home  and  tragedy  possessed  the  intrepid  hunter. 

Winter  now,  and  Lenin,  the  great  Soviet  leader,  is  dead. 
ictures  of  his  body  appear  in  the  Sunday  pictorials  and  he  is 
ilked  about  in  the  children's  hearing.  Bedtime  comes  and 
)bs  are  heard  in  Rick's  room.  His  father  investigates. 

"What's  the  matter,  Rick?" 

"I'm  thinking  of  Lenin.     I  can't  stop  my  tears." 

"Well,  he  isn't  unhappy.  Don't  cry  about  him.  Close  your 
'es  and  go  to  sleep." 

"But  if  I  close  my  eyes  the  tears  will  still  be  there." 

Tragic  and  happy  Rick! 

He  is  five  now — a  school  boy,  a  small  and  eager  wayfarer 
i  life's  highway.  We  are  on  a  mission  that  takes  us  into  the 
ibway  to  meet  his  grandmother.  We  are  to  meet  her  at  Park 
lace,  and  it  is  Rick's  favorite  station  for  it  has  two  magnifi- 
:nt  escalators.  It  is  early  in  the  day  and  both  sets  of  stairs 
•e  traveling  upward.  Rick  sees  only  the  one  at  which  we  wait. 
Ie  darts  away  from  me  as  we  stand  on  the  train  level  and 
opping  onto  the  moving  stairway  is  borne  aloft  in  giddy  tri- 


umph. He  gazes  down  at  me  in  glory  and  it  is  a  full  minute 
before  I  wrench  myself  out  of  a  sort  of  stupor  and  pursue  him 
upward.  As  the  moving  column  deposists  me  and  I  look  hastily 
toward  the  second  disgorging  platform  I  see  the  small  figure 
in  gray  coat  and  scarlet  cap  planted  there  in  consternation,  eyes 
fixed  on  the  stairway  moving  always  upward.  Who  shall  ever 
know  what  passed  through  his  small  mind  in  that  brief  mo- 
ment of  realization  that  he  could  not  get  back  to  me  and  safety 
— that  subway  escalators  did  not  work  in  pairs  like  those  in 
department  stores?  What  eternities  of  anguish  possessed  that 
thwarted  little  being  as  he  crossed  so  confidently  the  space  be- 
tween the  staircases  and  then  saw  nothing  between  him  and 
hopelessness?  I  can  never  forget  how  whole-heartedly  I  wished 
that  I  could  erase  that  moment  of  terror  from  his  memory; 
the  picture  itself  will  never  fade  from  mine.  His  eager  de- 
parture, half  in  mischief,  half  in  pure  quest  of  adventure,  my 
anxious  pursuit,  the  small  figure  surrounded  by  alien  adults 
who  could  not  understand  why  I  did  not  fall  upon  my  erring 
child  with  summary  and  well-earned  punishment.  Punish? 
His  punishment  had  been  far  more  severe  than  I  ever  would 
have  chosen  and  for  an  act  infinitely  more  innocent  than 
criminal. 

Why,  I  wonder,  should  my  most  poignant  memories  of  Rick 
be  associated  with  disappointment  and  thwarted  happiness?    Is 
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it  because  of  my  own  desire  that  he  should  have  had  more  < 
the  joy  of  living?  Is  it  a  sense  of  my  own  personal  deprivatio 
and  loss? 

One  last  picture — almost  the  latest — flashes  on  my  memoi 
screen.  It  is  the  yard  of  his  school  and  the  small  group  wh 
call  themselves  the  Play  Guild  are  busy  at  their  play-worl 
Rick  is  busy  too,  till  suddenly  he  appears  in  tears  at  his  teacl 
er's  side.  "I  was  playing  so  happily  in  my  house,"  he  sail 
"and  someone  broke  it.  .  .  ." 

And  now  Rick  cannot  play  in  his  toy-house,  nor  in  any  housi 
ever.  A  black  cloud  came  from  nowhere  and  when  it  liftt 
he  was  gone  too.  As  in  life  the  small  and  tender  happening 
to  a  child,  seem  only  part  of  its  daily  round,  so  in  death  th< 
smite  and  choke  one  with  their  pathos,  their  futility,  their  utti 
innocence.  Trains  and  boats  that  a  living  child  has  fashione 
with  infinite  labor  are  magnificent  creations  for  adult  encouragi 
ment.  The  toys  of  a  child  that  is  gone  are  pitiful  and  lonely. 

Yet  I  must  not  pity  Rick. 

For  five  busy  years  we  had  him  with  us,  enriching  an 
beautifying  those  years  with  his  dear  presence.  If  he  suffer* 
disappointments  he,  at  least,  did  not  know  it;  the  disappoin 
ments  of  his  life  were  surely  less  pathetic  while  he  lived  ths 
they  seem  now  that  he  is  gone.  For,  I  believe,  outside  of  n 
own  sense  of  bitter  loss  Rick  lived  a  vivid  and  free  and  hapj 
moment,  pausing  only  for  a  brief  second  before  he  slipped  awa 
His  trains  and  boats  and  blocks  may  stab  my  heart,  but  tea 
can  never  tarnish  the  bright  and  beloved  spirit  of  the  little  b< 
who  was  Rick. 
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schools,  starting  years  ago  with  the  Francis  Parker  School  at 
the  Workingman's  School  and  others,  that  have  been  the  expei 
ment  stations  for  what  is  now  considered  to  be  the  best  in  mo' 
ern  educational  procedure. 

These  are  the  schools  that  have  tried  sincerely  to  put  in 
practice  the  ideas  of  our  great  educators,  most  notably  the  idi 
that  education  comes  through  interest  and  activity  on  the  pa 
of  the  pupil  himself.  If  you  were  to  spend  a  morning,  sir,  fir 
at  the  ordinary  elementary  school  with  just  two  words  in  mil 
— interest  and  activity — you  would  see  the  great  difference 
educational  ideal  between  the  two.  In  the  ordinary  scho 
the  pupil  "does  his  lessons,"  first  from  one  book  and  then  fro 
another;  in  the  progressive  school  some  unifying  idea  or  i 
terest  catches  a  group  and  carries  it  through  varied  activity  fi 
to  one  field  and  then  on  to  related  fields  of  thought. 

That  the  best  of  private  school  procedure  does  gradually  »< 
into  the  public  schools  anyone  can  tell  you.    For  the  progress) 
public  schools  join  hands  with  the  progressive  private  school 
these  schools  are  visited  by  many  people;  they  take  in  appre 
tices;  their  teachers  write  articles  and  reports  that  appear 
educational  journals;  they  write  the  new  text-book;  they_t 
some  share  in  revising  the  teacher-training  courses  that  il 
ence  finally  teaching  throughout  the  country. 

Now  couldn't  you,  sir,  launch   such   a   school   somewhe 
There  are,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  so  few  of  them, 
again  I  urge  you,  don't  begin  with  magnificent  buildings, 
suppose  you  must  have  a  building  to  house  your  pupils, 
your  real  starting  point  must  be  a  teacher.    Give  him  < 
freedom  and  enough  money  to  swing  things  reasonably, 
then  more  money  when  it  is  needed. 

Perhaps  you  know  of  such  a  school  already — your  gran 
attends  it  and  you  think  well  of  it.     Unless  it  is  endow! 
helped  by  wealthy  parents  it  is  destined  to  a  severe  strug 
A    truly   progressive    school    needs   well-paid    teachers,   nee 
special  teachers;  it  needs  space;  it  must  have  plenty  of: 
scholarships.     Under  these  circumstances  it  can't  be  self- 
porting.    It  needs  you. 

Will  you  then,  sir,  be  among  the  pioneers  in  a  new  i 
generosity?    Will  you  draw  a  check  today  for  elementary 
cation?  A'  N-  B> 
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study   of    prison    architecture    which    may    result    in   notable    plans 
for  the  housing  of  convicts.     High-pressure  salesmen  for  expensive 
steel   cages    have   hitherto   had    the   field    too   much   to    themselves. 
The  article  on  page  305  takes  off  from  the  point  of  view  that  bad 
housing   is  bad   whether   it  be    a   tenement  or   a   penitentiary,   that 
a  large  percentage  of  prisoners  do  not  need  buildings  of  maximum 
security  and  great  expense,  and  that  prison  construction  must  have 
in   mind   the  welfare  of  the  prisoner,   the  state,  the   taxpayer   and 
even  the  guards,  who  are  often  of  necessity  practically  imprisoned. 
The  author,  JOHN   CALLENDER,  is  research  secretary  of  the  Cora- 
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T~MRST  of  the  great  drives  for  relief  funds  next  winter  for  the 
l~i  unemployed,  who  are  expected  to  be  more  numerous  and 
'  *•  more  needy  than  last  winter,  is  a  concerted  effort  in  376  cities 
jnder  the  direction  of  the  American  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  of  The  Survey  staff 
l?ives  on  page  302  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  which  will  be 
discussed  at  Minneapolis  this  month  at  the  meetings  of  the 
A.A.C.C.C.  immediately  preceding  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

IN  the  Midmonthly  Survey  of  March,  ROBERT  W.  KELSO  wrote 
on  the  plight  of  case  workers  in  the  midst  of  a  relief  situation 
lhat  kept  them  at  work  day  and  night  and  Sunday  and  without 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  anything  much  is  being  accom- 
plished. There  was  an  immediate  demand  that  he  consider  the 
plight  of  the  character-forming  agencies.  Many  of  them  are 
as  hungry  and  almost  as  hopeless  as  the  unemployed — yet  never 
was  there  greater  need  for  their  upbuilding  services.  On  page 
303  we  publish  Mr.  Kelso's  thoughtful  article.  No  need  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Survey  readers  who,  we  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing,  would  like  to  read  him  in  every  issue. 

TJRISON    reformers,    prison    officials,    architects,    engineers    and 
-I     others  interested   in  the  welfare  of  prisoners  have   started   a 
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Getting  New  York's  Goat 

OT  the  ire  of  the  population  nor  the  shades  of  nannies 
and  billies  who  used  to  supplement  the  Street-Cleaning 
Department  in  suburban  Harlem  are  the  object  of  the  New 
York  Health  Department's  present  scrutiny,  but  the  bleat- 
ing kids  which  comprise  a  new  form  of  Metropolitan  boot- 
legging. Goat  meat,  it  seems,  is  esteemed  a  special  delicacy 
by  the  Italian  population  and  goat  traffic  for  food  purposes 
has  been  growing  steadily  in  New  York  for  a  decade.  The 
potential  roasts  or  stews  are  usually  kids  taken  from  their 
mothers  shortly  after  weaning  and  shipped  to  the  city,  six 
or  twelve  of  them  in  a  crate.  Most  of  them  come  from 
Georgia.  From  10,000  to  12,000  are  known  to  be  imported 
in  a  year  and  probably  at  least  another  5000  are  bootlegged. 
During  the  Easter  season  and  on  Italian  feast-days  they 
bring  from  $5  to  $8  apiece  and  the  department  has  found 
them  being  hawked  about  the  streets  in  Italian  districts 
from  pushcarts  and  auto-trucks.  The  Department  has  no 
objection  to  goat  meat  as  food,  but  it  objects  strenuously  to 
fattening  the  young  victims  on  fire-escapes  and  slaughtering 
them  unsupervised  in  cellars  and  backyards.  The  yards  at 
which  shipments  arrive  are  under  constant  surveillance  and 
inspectors  insist  that  the  consignment  be  to  a  government- 
inspected  abattoir  where  the  animal  is  passed  as  fit  for  food 
purposes.  Occasionally  suspicious  bleats  are  heard  to  issue 
from  automobiles  smuggling  in  the  contraband  from  adjoin- 
ing states  but  goat  bootleggers,  the  Department  declares, 
invariably  lose  the  goat  and  get  a  heavy  fine  when  they  are 
caught. 

Incidentally  we  wondered  for  years  why  a  venerable  billy- 
goat  used  to  be  kept  in  a  second-story  window  facing  the 
Sixth  Avenue  El,  from  which  he  waggled  his  beard  when 
a  train  went  by.  On  inquiry,  it  developed  that  this  was 
a  livery  stable,  and  a  goat  was  supposed  to  have  a  beneficent 
effect  upon  horses.  In  fact  the  term  "getting  his  goat" 
comes  from  race-track  usage,  when  the  owner  of  a  rival 
horse  would  steal  the  favorite's  mascot  and  get  him  all  upset 
before  the  race.  Whether  or  not  the  Department  of  Health 
favors  the  use  of  goats  as  an  aid  to  equine  mental  hygiene 
is  not  stated  in  its  present  report. 


Detroit  Feels  the  Pinch 

THE  pinch  of  unemployment  is  being  felt  with  increas- 
ing sharpness  by  the  City  of  Detroit  as  well  as  by 
Detroit's  wage-earners.  Because  of  financial  stringency,  the 
city  has  abandoned  its  program  for  using  public  works  as 
a  stop-gap  in  the  unemployment  situation.  Certain  projects 
already  underway  or  contracted  for  will  be  continued  and 
probably  some  special  assessment  work  will  be  done  where 
the  properties  benefited  have  paid  prior  taxes.  The  rest  of 
the  program  has  been  shelved.  The  city's  lack  of  ready 
money,  which  makes  such  curtailment  necessary,  the  Detroit 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  points  out,  is  due  to  the 
large  expenditures  for  relief.  Detroit  will  probably  end  its 
fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  a  public-relief  deficit  of  some 
seventeen  million  dollars.  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare is  still  carrying  about  45,000  families.  Relief  expendi- 
tures are  now  down  to  about  a  million  dollars  a  month  but, 
a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Unemployment  Committee  re- 
cently pointed  out,  this  is  due  less  to  men  going  back  to 
work  than  to  a  cut  in  the  amount  of  relief,  making  the  city's 
dole  $1.80  per  adult  per  week  with  amounts  up  to  $1.56  for 
each  child  under  14  years  of  age.  While  there  is  less  un- 
employment than  in  midwinter  when  the  relief  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  mounted  to  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  month,  Detroit  has  more 
jobless  men  and  women  than  in  May  1930.  The  Ford  plants, 
with  which  the  tides  of  employment  and  unemployment  in 
Detroit  swing  up  and  down,  are  reliably  stated  to  be  em- 
ploying about  80,000  men  as  against  125,000  in  the  same 
month  in  1927.  Most  of  the  Ford  workers  today,  moreover, 
are  on  a  three-day  week. 

Mayor  Murphy  has  organized  sub-committees  under  his 
city- wide  unemployment  committee  (see  The  Survey,  Febru- 
ary 15,  193 !,  Page  540)  to  study  three  special  phases  of 
Detroit's  current  problem:  wages  and  working  conditions, 
prenatal  care,  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  necessary  for 
adult  and  child  health  and  their  cost  in  Detroit.  Mayor 
Murphy,  who  came  into  office  as  the  result  of  a  recall  cam- 
paign last  September,  will  be  up  for  re-election  in  the  fall. 
If  elected,  his  unemployment  committee  will  continue  to 
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function.  "And  there  is  nothing  anybody  can  see  here,"  a 
Detroiter  writes  The  Survey,  "to  make  us  hope  the  committee 
won't  be  needed  even  more  next  winter  than  it  was  last." 

The  Churches  on  Relief 

RELIEF  agencies  ministering  to  noncombatants  in  in- 
dustrial conflict  should  be  "above  the  battle"  just  as 
is  the  Red  Cross  in  military  warfare,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches.  The  Council  has  recently  passed 
resolutions  urging  this  viewpoint  upon  the  agencies  them- 
selves and  upon  the  communities  in  which  they  function. 
The  resolutions,  which  make  no  claim  to  representing  official 
action  by  affiliated  denominations,  grew  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  and 
its  allied  denominational  departments  of  social  service  in  deal- 
ing with  strike  situations  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
This  action  by  a  leading  church  group  is  of  particular  im- 
portance at  a  time  when  the  possibility  of  extensive  wage- 
cutting  looms  large.  A  long  stretch  of  unemployment  or 
part-time  work  has  already  eaten  away  savings  and  any  strike 
or  lockout  in  the  months  ahead  can  only  mean  acute  suffer- 
ing if  relief  agencies  stand  aloof.  The  resolutions  in  which 
the  Council  expresses  its  attitude  on  community  aid  for  the 
victims  of  industrial  conflict  read  in  part: 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
holds  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  both  inhumane  and  against 
public  welfare  to  allow  individuals  or  families  to  suffer  for 
any  serious  length -of  time  and  for  any  cause  whatsoever  fer 
lack  of  proper  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care;  and 
that  this  applies  to  families  involved  in  industrial  disputes, 
especially  to  mothers  and  children.  .  .  . 

Therefore  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  First,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  churches — and  we  believe  also  the  duty  of  the  welfare 
departments  of  community,  and  if  necessary  of  state  and  fed- 
eral governments,  and  of  relief  agencies  such  as  family  welfare 
societies  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  especially  of  its  local 
chapters — to  keep  in  touch  with  such  families,  and  to  give 
relief  or  to  see  that  relief  is  given,  when  manifestly  needed; 
second,  that  such  assistance  should  not  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticipating in  a  dispute  but  as  the  expression  of  a  humane  and 
Christian  spirit,  and  as  demanded  by  the  welfare  of  families 
and  of  the  state. 

Hail,  John  Glenn 

BEGINNING  September  i,  John  M.  Glenn  will  give 
up  his  active  work  as  general  director  in  order  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  by  the  time 
that  is  accomplished  the  Foundation  will  have  completed 
a  quarter-century  of  its  work  "for  the  improvement  of  social 
and  living  conditions  in  the  United  States."  'He  was  one 
of  the  charter  trustees  and  has  been  director  since  the  in- 
corporation in  1907.  Those  25  years  have  been  years  of 
great  flux  and  change  in  social  and  living  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  years  when  social  work  has  been  coming  to 
the  stature  of  a  profession,  when  the  social  survey  began 
and  grew,  when  social  research  claimed  a  place  alongside 
research  in  the  physical  sciences,  when  city  planning  broke 
over  into  regional  planning,  when  tenement-house  reform 
blossomed  into  garden  cities,  when  The  Survey  graduated 
as  a  house-organ  and  became  a  magazine.  In  all  of  these 
and  in  many  other  projects  of  social  work  and  social  reform 
the  Sage  Foundation  has  taken  a  vigorous  part;  though  its 
total  capital  is  no  more  than  the  annual  income  of  some 
foundations,  it  has  made  an  affirmative  impress  on  American 
life.  Through  it  all  Mr.  Glenn  has  been  at  the  wheel, 


a  man  of  understanding  and  inveterate  good  sense,  a  modest, 
simple,  friendly  man.  His  one  failing  has  been  a  New  Eng- 
land conscience  (though  it  came  from  Maryland)  which 
would  not  let  him  slight  the  smallest  detail  of  an  exacting 
executive  job.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  good  sense 
which  led  him,  still  in  his  prime,  to  give  up  work  that  must 
be  done  whether  or  no  and  turn  to  the  more  creative  thing 
that  is  done  for  the  love  of  it. 

His  successor,  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  is  a  seasoned  member 
of  the  Foundation's  staff  which  he  joined  in  1912  following 
his  successful  work  as  an  associate  editor  of  The  Survey. 
In  1908  Mr.  Harrison  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  financed  by  the  R.S.F.  and  carried  out 
by  our  own  organization,  was  responsible  for  the  maps  and 
graphs  which  broke  precedent  in  visualizing  social  and 
economic  fields.  As  associate  editor  of  The  Survey  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  civics  and  community  de- 
velopments. With  the  creation  of  the  Foundation's  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  he  was  called  as  its  director, 
and  not  only  acted  as  counsellor  to  a  wide  range  of  projects 
throughout  the  country  but  carried  out  the  Springfield  (111.) 
Survey,  which  in  Lincoln's  home  town  was  an  all-round 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  survey  technique  in  fact- 
finding  and  in  making  facts  dynamic.  He  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  Foundation's  Regional  Plan  of  New 
York  which  combined  the  work  of  architect,  engineer  and 
city  planner  with  the  social  and  economic  elements  char- 
acteristic of  the  community  survey.  Since  1924  he  has  been 
assistant  director  of  the  Foundation. 

War  Wins  at  Court 

AMONG  the  specific  requirements  as  to  belief,  we  find  none 
to  the  effect  that  one  shall  not  be  naturalized  if  by  reason 
of  his  religious  convictions  he  is  opposed  to  war  or  is  unwilling 
to  bear  arms.  In  view  of  the  questions  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  relation 
to  such  beliefs,  and  having  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Congress 
when  its  decision  was  of  immediate  importance  in  the  raising 
of  armies,  the  omission  of  such  an  express  requirement  from 
the  naturalization  statute  is  highly  significant. 

Thus  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  the  minority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Douglas  C.  Macintosh  who 
was  denied  citizenship  because  he  would  not  promise  in 
advance  to  bear  arms  unless  he  believed  a  war  to  be  morally 
justified.  In  the  majority  opinion  Justice  Sutherland  states 
that  "it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  courts  to  make 
bargains  with  those  who  seek  naturalization.  ...  If  one 
qualification  of  the  oath  be  allowed  the  door  is  opened  for 
others  with  utter  confusion  as  the  probably  final  result"- 
contending  that  the  case  comes  under  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  Rosika  Schwimmer,  that  "it  is  the  duty 
of  citizens  to  defend  the  government  against  all  enemies 
whenever  necessity  arise."  Of  Professor  Macintosh's  other 
qualifications  for  citizenship  there  is  complete  agreement.  At 
present  Dwight  professor  of  theology  at  Yale,  during  the 
War  he  voluntarily  sought  appointment  as  chaplain  with  the 
Canadian  army,  where  he  saw  service  at  the  front.  Marie 
Bland,  a  war  nurse  and  also  a  Canadian,  was  denied  citizen- 
ship at  the  same  time  for  similar  reasons.  In  both  instances 
the  Court  of  Appeals  had  reversed  a  lower  court,  on  the 
ground  that  "the  rights  of  conscience  are  inalienable  rights 
which  a  citizen  need  not  surrender."  The  Schwimmer  case 
was  decided  during  the  period  of  post-war  hysteria;  now 
a  decade  later  the  Supreme  Court  lays  down  what  must  he 
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held  to  be  the  law  that  naturalization  cannot  be  granted  to 
an  alien  who  professes  the  slightest  scruple  about  ever  doing 
military  duty.  From  which  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and 
Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis,  and  Stone  dissent.  The  five  ayes 
it  over  the  four  noes. 

A  Progress  Report 

Regional  Plan  Association  of  New  York  has  re- 
cently published  a  two-page  bulletin  entitled  The  Lower 
East  Side,  Its  Past  and  Present  —  What  Should  Be  Its 
Future?  The  answer  is  that  it  can  be  developed  on  an 
economic  basis,  a  view  in  thorough  agreement  with  that  of 
Lower  East  Side  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  organ- 
tion  is  working  sturdily  toward  that  end  by  its  studies 
the  facts  and  its  untiring  watchfulness.  In  not  a  small 
asure  credit  is  due  it  for  the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
mmission  in  approving  the  removal  of  approximately  an 
ditional  89  buildings  on  Allen  Street  to  which  the  city 
k  title  over  a  year  ago.  This  writes  the  last  page  in  the 
long  battle  to  bring  sunshine  into  the  darkest  of  alley  streets 
in  the  city.  One  hundred  families  recently  interviewed  by 
Mr.  Platzker,  secretary  of  the  Chamber,  asserted  that  they 
were  leaving  the  Lower  East  Side  because  they  could  no 
longer  stand  a  neighborhood  which  the  city  had  completely 
neglected.  Although  in  1930  owners  of  tenements  spent  over 
a  million  dollars  in  renovating  their  buildings,  evidently  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem.  In  the  last  six  months 
there  has  been  a  net  exodus  of  families  of  252  ( 1 1 65  depar- 
res,  913  arrivals).  In  one  month  alone  (April  15  to 
ay  15)  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  374  families.  The 
amber  of  Commerce  believes  this  is  the  proverbial  darkest 
iod  before  the  dawn.  If  only  because  of  the  strategic 
;tion  of  the  Lower  East  Side  on  Manhattan  Island,  that 
>uld  seem  true. 

Shaking  Hands  with  Starvation 

OT  to  be  caught  out  in  criticism  of  the  city's  handling 
of  its  widely  heralded  $10,000,000  work-relief  pro- 
gram, New  York  social  agencies  are  carefully  saying  nothing. 
Social  workers  in  their  inner  councils  admit  to  profound 
discouragement.  It  was  two  months  after  the  city  was  au- 
thorized to  expend  up  to  $10,000,000  for  emergency  work 
•ages  and  materials  before  men  in  any  considerable  numbers 

re  put  to  work.    Meantime  the  Prosser  Committee,  its 

,000,000  exhausted,  had  dismissed  the  24,000  men  on  its 
yroll  and  the  private  relief  agencies  found  themselves 

wed  under  by  an  influx  of  new  cases  from  this  source. 

became  painfully  evident  that  the  city  project,  accom- 
icd  by  normal  city  machinery  and  with  meticulous  detail 

T  voting  qualifications,  was  not  going  to  pick  up  much 

the  load  that  the  Prosser  Committee  had  been  obliged 
to  lay  down. 

There  is  no  way  to  tell  how  many  of  the  Prosser  men 
are  among  the  14,000  or  15,000  the  city  now  has  at  work. 
"Pitifully  few"  is  the  estimate.  A  Brooklyn  family  society 
reports  that  of  its  362  heads  of  families  who  were  on  the 
Prosser  payroll  fewer  than  a  dozen  have  been  accepted  by 
the  city.  A  large  Manhattan  agency  with  a  staggering  total 
of  unemployed  wage-earners  among  its  cases  has  been  able 
to  get  city  jobs  for  only  fifteen  of  them.  So  great  became 
the  pressure  of  new  cases  on  the  four  large  Manhattan 
family  societies  that  the  Prosser  Committee  scraped  up 
enough  money  to  put  2400  back  to  work  for  a  time.  And 


the  other  thousands?  "Who  knows?"  said  a  man  who  had 
worked  with  them  all  winter.  "They  are  breaking  up.  They 
are  wandering  away.  Their  homes  are  going.  Yesterday  I 
saw  one  of  them  begging  on  Twenty-third  Street." 

Cleveland's  picture  of  its  municipal  work-relief  program 
is  not  too  rosy.  The  city  appropriated  $950,000  for  work 
in  the  parks  and  on  the  streets  and  registered  15,000  men 
for  the  jobs.  The  social  agencies  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
have  the  men  selected  in  relation  to  their  needs,  but  they 
did  not  get  far.  Practically  all  the  men  registered  were  given 
work  sooner  or  later  for  three  days  every  three  or  four 
weeks  at  $4.80  a  day,  with  no  effort  to  apportion  the  amount 
of  work  in  relation  to  family  relief  needs.  "However,"  says 
a  case  worker  more  or  less  cheerfully,  "I  believe  that  the 
plan  helped  in  morale  and  probably  enabled  some  families 
to  maintain  themselves  a  few  days  longer  without  recourse 
to  direct  relief." 

Philadelphia,  which  needs  municipal  relief  funds  and 
needs  them  badly,  found  its  way  to  an  appropriation  blocked 
by  a  political  tangle.  After  weeks  of  wrangling  between 
Governor  Pinchot  and  the  Philadelphia  Council  the  gover- 
nor prevailed  and  the  legislature,  the  last  days  in  May  passed 
a  bill  permitting  the  city  to  borrow  $3,000,000  for  unem- 
ployment relief.  Meantime,  says  The  Welfare  Federa- 
tion Bulletin,  "thousands  of  poor  people  are  in  distress, 
they're  without  work,  they're  facing  eviction,  they're  shak- 
ing hands  with  starvation,  they're  thinking  things  that  only 
the  hunted  criminal  thinks." 

Cheap  Jails 

WHILE  prison  reformers  are  threshing  around  to  find 
cheap  and  effective  ways  of  housing  prisoners  the  town 
of  Cleveland  in  the  hills  of  Tennessee  has  done  something 
about  it.  It  simply  leaves  its  prisoners  at  home  and  requires 
them  to  report  each  day  at  the  jail  to  work  out  their  fines. 
What  is  more,  the  prisoner  is  credited  with  $2  a  day  on  his 
fine  if  he  lives  at  home  and  with  only  $i  if  he  insists  on 
being  locked  up.  Which  reminds  one  of  the  predicament  of 
a  Maine  village  one  summer  when  the  governor  announced 
that  he  and  his  staff  would  like  to  partake  of  one  of  its 
justly  famous  clambakes.  Unfortunately  the  town's  best 
clam  baker  was  languishing  in  the  county  jail — a  little  mat- 
ter of  bootlegging.  But  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens 
put  the  situation  so  eloquently  to  the  sheriff  that  he  agreed 
to  let  the  prisoner  off  for  two  days.  The  governor's  clam- 
bake was  a  chef  d'ouvre  and  the  master  clam  baker  returned 
cheerfully  to  jail  covered  with  gubernatorial  appreciation. 

The  Survey's  President 

T  UCIUS  R.  EASTMAN  has  been  elected  president  of 
•L*  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  succeeding  Robert  W.  deForest, 
who  founded  the  organization  and  was  president  until  his 
death  on  May  6.  Mr.  Eastman  is  president  of  The  Hills 
Brothers  Company  (the  manufacturers  of  Dromedary  dates) , 
where  he  has  put  in  operation  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  of  stabilizing  employment  adopted  by  any  large 
employer.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association,  president  of  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association,  and  has  been  the  American  member  of  the 
International  Economic  Commission  under  the  League  of 
Nations  for  the  last  four  years.  He  is  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Amherst  College  where  he  was  a 
classmate  of  Senator  Dwight  W.  Morrow. 


Funds  for  Another  Bleak  Winter 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


"ITH  relief  needs  mounting,  business  deep  in 
the  doldrums  and  a  black  winter  looming  ahead 
the  President's  Emergency  Committee  for  Em- 
ployment has  called  upon  the  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  to  aid  cities  and  towns  in  rallying  their 
resources  for  the  burden  they  will  surely  be  called  upon 
to  assume  before  the  end  of  the  year.  "It  is  evident  that 
there  has  been  no  emergency  since  the  War,"  says  Fred  C. 
Croxton,  vice-chairman  of  the  President's  Committee, 

which  has  demanded  the  thoughtful  help  of  public-spirited  or- 
ganizations more  than  the  present  unemployment  situation 
and  the  problems  which  are  growing  out  of  it.  The  Committee 
realizes  that  whatever  the  trend  of  business  during  the  balance 
of  the  year  the  demand  for  relief  will  be  unusually  heavy  next 
fall  and  winter.  In  fact  information  has  reached  us  that  un- 
met needs  for  relief  during  the  spring  and  summer  are  urgent 
in  certain  localities.  Experience  has  shown  that  primary  de- 
pendence for  meeting  this  need  must  be  placed  on  local  sources, 
both  of  private  charity  and  of  local  government. 

To  help  local  communities  organize  their  forces  against 
suffering  and  destitution  is  the  man-sized  job  the  committee 
asked  the  Association  to  undertake.  With  no  illusions  as  to 
the  difficulties  involved,  the  Association  has  accepted  the 
challenge,  has  secured  from  private  sources  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  so  drastic  an  expansion  of  its  program,  and  has 
set  to  work. 

The  procedure  by  which  the  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  will  be  carried  out  has  already  called  for 
midnight  oil  from  the  Association's  board  and  staff.  The 
final  plan  will  be  threshed  out  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  which  will  be  in  session  when  this  issue  of  The 
Survey  reaches  its  readers.  R.  P.  Lamont,  secretary  of  com- 
merce, is  to  be  the  spokesman  for  the  President's  Committee 
with  some  2OO  laymen  and  community  chest  executives 
participating  in  the  discussion. 

The  Committee  has  asked  the 
Association  first  of  all  to  discover 
the  relief  needs  and  resources  of 
376  cities  of  25,000  or  more  popu- 
lation and  to  determine  how  ade- 
quate an  organization  exists  for 
securing  necessary  relief  funds,  pri- 
vate and  public.  Of  these  cities  243 
have  community  chests.  Included 
in  the  remaining  133  are  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago.  There 
are  also  137  other  chest  cities  which 
do  not  fall  into  the  more-than- 
25,000  population  class  but  which 
will  have  a  place  in  the  general 
picture  of  conditions. 

Where  organization  is  inadequate 
the  Association  proposes  to  offer 
the  services  of  an  enlarged  field 
staff  to  advise  on  methods  of  im- 
proving such  emergency  organiza- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 


funds.  Where  local  leadership  lacks  vigor  or  the  com- 
munity seems  unaware  of  its  obligation  the  Association  plans 
to  make  available  speakers  of  national  influence  to  put  the 
situation  squarely  before  the  citizens.  Much  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's effort  will  be  directed  toward  a  national  publicity 
campaign  through  newspapers  and  magazines,  by  means  of 
advertising,  the  radio  and  special  pamphlets,  all  aimed  to 
create  widespread  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  using 
every  possible  local  resource,  public  and  private,  for  essential 
relief,  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the  need  of  continuing 
the  all-round  program  of  welfare  services. 

The  proposal  which  the  Association  is  turning  over  most 
assiduously  in  its  mind  is  to  set  aside  next  fall  a  definite 
period  of  a  month  with  as  many  campaigns  as  possible  held 
within  that  time.  This  would  permit  a  publicity  barrage 
that  would  reach  across  the  entire  country  and  have  dramatic 
possibilities  which,  the  Association  believes,  would  stir  the 
imagination  of  the  people. 

WHATEVER  form  the  final  program  takes  at  the 
Minneapolis  meeting  the  Association  will  not  under 
any  circumstances  go  into  a  community  and  conduct  a  cam- 
paign and  it  has  no  idea  of  starting  new  chests.  Its  purpose 
is  to  stimulate  local  leadership  and  to  assist  the  community 
with  such  advice  on  methods  and  procedures  as  it  may  re- 
quest. The  President's  Committee  next  winter  will  con- 
tinue its  work  with  state  committees  on  unemployment  while 
turning  over  to  the  Association  the  work  with  cities  in  so 
many  of  which  it  already  has  long  established  contacts. 

The  organization  of  the  Association's  big  job  awaits  final 
action  at  Minneapolis.  But  as  Allen  T.  Burns,  executive 
director,  sees  it  now  it  will  require  first  of  all  a  special 
committee  of  the  board  of  directors  to  chart  the  course 
while  the  executive  director  stands 
at  the  wheel.  A  field  service  will 
be  necessary  with  a  senior  staff 
member  in  charge  of  at  least  ten 
regional  assistants.  The  publicity 
effort  will  call  for  a  Master  Mind 
to  plan  strategy  and  direct  news- 
writing  and  other  activities.  Statis- 
tics and  information  will  constitute 
a  third  necessary  department.  An 
advisory  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  national  social 
agencies  will  probably  be  included 
in  the  set-up. 

While  the  Association  has  been 
sitting  up  nights  with  its  new  re- 
sponsibility it  has  been  gladdened 
by  reports  of  successful  spring  cam- 
paigns in  various  chest  cities — Cin- 
cinnati and  Canton,  O.,  Harris- 
burg  and  Easton,  Pa.,  Niagara  Falls, 
Rochester  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Tampa,  Fla. 


Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Six  months  till  winter 
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Character  Last 


By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 


'R.  CHAIRMAN,  I  move  that  the  appropria- 
tions out  of  the  Community  Chest  to  the 
character-building  agencies  this  year  be  cut  50 
per  cent."  It  is  the  voice  of  George  F.  Babbitt  as  he  sits 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  most  any  community  chest  in 
the  United  States  in  this  year  of  1931.  He  is  earnest  about 
this;  he  means  it.  He  cannot  walk  from  his  banking  office 
to  the  public  garage  without  being  accosted  by  a  half  dozen 
human  wrecks  wanting  ten  cents  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  He 
cannot  get  through  the  morning's  appointments  without  some 
dear  lady  or  a  delegation  of  them  wanting  $1000,  $5000, 
$10,000  for  their  soup  kitchen.  As  his  limousine  noses 
through  the  traffic  toward  his  country  estate,  he  looks  upward 
at  the  stately  building  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  undeniably 
costly,  looking  more  like  a  private  club  than  a  community 
service.  He  reads  in  his  afternoon  paper  that  the  Scouts 
are  having  their  big  circus  tonight ;  and  his  mind  drifts  back 
for  a  fleeting  moment  to  the  demand  of  the  family  welfare 
society  that  the  community  chest  do  something  about  their 
$50,000  deficit. 

Now  Babbitt  has  seized  hold  of  a  real  idea  when  he  sug- 
gested that  50  per  cent  cut.  Why  build  character  when 
stomachs  are  empty?  Of  course  we  should  not  scrap  the 
whole  works — that  is  not  what  we  mean ;  but  let's  just  bank 
the  boilers,  cut  the  pay  of  the  staff  10  per  cent,  fire  the 
supernumeraries  and  let  the  character-building  plant  stand 
at  half-shift  until  times  pick  up  and  business  is  busy  enough 
to  give  its  workers  something  to  eat. 

Babbitt  is  supported  in  this  point  of  view  by  a  goodly  share 
of  our  population ;  and  yet  these  people,  Babbitts  and  others, 
are  seeing  this  problem  of  social  distress  in  a  perspective  so 
'op-sided  as  to  contain  no  real  place  for  the  future.  Theirs 
is  a  counsel  of  today  that  is  destructive  of  tomorrow.  They 
;ire  laboring  under  what  might  be  called  the  paunch  fallacy. 
There  are  things  worse  than  hunger  in  our  riddle  of  social 
progress.  Fate,  or  shaky  credit,  or  distrust  or  whatever  it 
was,  had  already  taken  the  inflation  out  of  stocks.  The 
consequent  flatness  of  the  pay-slip  is  now  taking  the  inflation 
out  of  our  American  standard  of  living.  The  flood  of  social 
consequences  which  followed  the  giving  way  of  business 
credit  in  the  fall  of  1929  is  still  rising  in  this  spring  of  1931, 
and  will  continue  to  rise  for  another  year,  regardless  of 
what  might  happen  in  business. 

What  are  these  social  consequences?  The  most  obvious 
result  the  social  worker  thinks  of  is  family  breakage,  started 
by  loss  of  income  and  hastened  by  sickness,  delinquency,  de- 
sertion and  general  unhappiness.  The  business  world  is 
iamiliar  with  long  tabulations  of  estimated  loss  in  market 
volume ;  with  the  decline  in  production ;  with  bank  failures ; 
the  passing  of  dividends;  the  slump  of  stock  values  and  the 
like.  To  them  it  is  a  problem  of  money:  but  from  the  social 
angle  money  is  only  a  medium  of  exchange.  If  human  re- 
lations cannot  be  kept  sweet,  if  the  protection  necessary  to 
child  life  through  wholesome  home  surroundings  cannot 
be  maintained,  society  cannot  go  forward ;  and  a  society  that 
does  not  go  forward  inevitably  goes  backward.  The  problem 


comes  back  ever  and  again  to  that  assertion  of  Emerson's, 
that  the  chief  product  of  a  community  is  not  its  exports,  its 
manufactured  goods,  its  wealth,  but  rather  the  kind  of  people 
it  turns  out. 

Now  Babbitt  and  his  friends  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  this  as  a  good  working  principle;  but,  they  say,  this  is 
an  emergency.  In  fact  it  is  an  emergency,  calling  for  exactly 
the  opposite  treatment  from  that  which  the  business  man  is 
apt  to  advocate.  The  superficial  cure  is  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  The  fundamental  cure  is  to  be  found  in  a  construc- 
tive program  in  which  character-building  services  are  para- 
mount. 

Suppose  we  thumb  through  the  face  cards  in  the  emergency 
relief  list  of  any  city  in  the  United  States  this  spring  and 
pick  out  a  case  or  two.  Here  is  one  of  a  man,  his  wife  and 
six  children.  This  man  is  an  able  workman.  He  is  forty 
years  old.  His  name  has  never  appeared  before  on  any 
social  agency's  records;  and  aside  from  a  little  friendly  help 
from  the  neighbors  at  times  of  the  wife's  lying-in,  the  family 
has  been  fully  independent.  They  are  a  part  of  the  solid 
backbone  of  the  nation. 

A  RELIEF  committee  worker  finds  that  this  man  has  been 
out  of  a  job  for  nearly  a  year.  He  owns  part  of  his  home 
and  would  have  some  savings,  but  he  has  been  out  of  work 
so  long  that  the  savings  have  disappeared  and  the  home  is 
foreclosed.  For  six  weeks  the  father  and  mother  have  been 
living  on  a  kind  of  soup  made  out  of  the  parings  of  potatoes 
and  apples,  with  such  other  trimmings  as  they  could  get 
together.  What  little  solid  food  they  had  was  given  to  the 
children.  Now  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  world  for 
them;  and  the  man  and  his  wife  are  worried.  While  he  is 
being  interviewed  at  the  emergency  office,  he  apparently  be- 
comes insane.  So  far  as  superficial  examination  can  deter- 
mine it,  he  has  lost  his  reason  through  the  haunting  worry 
of  his  predicament.  What  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
have  been  through  has  been  too  much  for  him. 

Now  that  might  be  tragedy  enough ;  but  the  wife  is  sick 
and  apparently  near  to  the  husband's  condition.  The  chil- 
dren in  this  case  are  still  young.  The  one  who  could  work 
has  no  job.  From  the  angle  of  social  work,  this  man  might 
be  lost  and  his  wife  come  to  a  premature  death;  but  the 
effect  of  all  this  experience  upon  the  children  is  the  circum- 
stance that  calls  for  most  serious  attention.  They  are  out 
on  the  street — they  are  barefoot.  They  have  to  hunt  around 
like  young  animals  to  supplement  the  little  food  they  have  at 
home.  There  is  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

They  have  become  members  of  a  band  that  numbers  some 
thousands  in  every  large  metropolitan  area  this  spring,  of 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have  no  work ;  who 
have  no  interest  but  the  feeding  of  their  stomachs;  and  no 
rational  way  of  spending  the  large  amount  of  unoccupied 
time  which  has  to  be  put  in. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  the  public  to  assume 
that  upon  the  return  of  better  times  these  children  will  fit 
back  into  their  own  niche  in  daily  life,  or  will  indeed  read- 
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just  to  it  in  any  rational  manner.  Being  young,  they  are 
idealists;  they  are  full  of  visions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
without  the  hard  common  sense  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
both  feet  on  the  ground.  Young  as  they  are,  they  become 
anarchists  or  communists,  or  followers  of  strange  cults  that 
are  out  of  harmony  with  our  conception  of  stable  government 
and  right  living.  They  have  been  through  an  experience 
that  is  a  true  catabasis,  falling  down  from  the  mental  atti- 
tude in  which  they  are  willing  to  accept  our  principles  of 
conduct  and  standards  of  living  and  labor,  to  a  state  of 
mental  confusion  in  which  they  are  inclined  to  say,  "Away 
with  the  industrial  system!  Away  with  government!  Down 
with  the  rich!  The  world  belongs  to  the  proletariat!"  And 
at  this  low  level  they  suddenly  find  that  they  have  friends. 

THESE  young  people  are  now  legion  in  the  United  States. 
In  any  large  city  with  say  25,000  families  destitute 
through  unemployment,  there  will  be  found  not  less  than 
10,000  of  these  truly  homeless  young  Americans,  getting  them- 
selves ready,  through  our  process  of  community  neglect,  to 
oppose  and  it  may  be  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  our  de- 
mocracy. It  is  a  dour  picture  but  not  overdrawn,  for  to  these 
homeless  children  are  to  be  added  thousands  more  not  yet 
upon  the  streets,  who  see  their  father  come  home  nightly  with- 
out having  found  a  job,  and  hear  him  curse  mankind  in  gen- 
eral and  an  order  of  things  in  particular,  that  lets  some  folks 
wear  furs  and. ride  in  limousines,  while  he  and  his  children, 
without  fault  of  their  own,  are  at  the  verge  of  begging  for 
bread.  However  mistaken  he  may  be  in  his  home-made 
philosophy,  it  appeals  to  the  children.  It  fits  in  with  the 
gnawing  in  their  stomachs — they  get  his  idea  and  they  cherish 
it.  No  precept  handed  down  from  the  pulpit  nor  book  learn- 
ing expounded  from  the  classroom,  has  the  vigorous  mono- 
syllabic punch  that  dad's  Anglo  Saxon  phrases  carry  at  the 
home-coming. 

With  this  picture  in  mind,  let's  return  to  Babbitt  and  his 
friends.  They  think  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  neighborhood  house,  the  boys'  club,  the  playground  asso- 
ciation, the  twilight  league,  the  Scouts,  should  get  only  50 
per  cent  of  their  ordinary  budgets;  the  other  50  per  cent 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  know,  and  so  do  all 
professional  social  workers,  that  alms  would  not  put  this 
family  and  the  thousands  like  it,  back  on  their  feet.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  is  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  procure  some  clothing  and  shelter.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  social  engineering,  material  relief  is  only  the  most 
superficial  stage  of  the  social  service  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  rendered  to  such  families.  Intelligent  family  relief 
begins  at  once  to  study  the  social  difficulties  of  the  family. 
What  can  be  done  to  get  it  back  to  respectable  self-support  ? 

And  no  sooner  has  the  family  relief  visitor  discovered  these 
difficulties  and  devised  a  plan  to  meet  them,  than  she  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  need  of  character-building  agencies. 
The  older  girl  needs  friendly  protection  quickly.  It  can 
be  had  through  the  Scouts  or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  or  the  parish 
association,  or  the  neighborhood  house;  but  it  cannot  be  had 
through  a  soup  kitchen.  The  boy  who  is  now  with  the 
gang,  might  come  through  without  damage  if  the  Big  Brother 
Association  had  a  real  chance  at  him,  or  he  could  have  some 
show  with  the  Scouts,  or  if  some  of  his  evenings  could  be 
spent  at  the  boys'  club;  but  he  cannot  find  such  help  any- 
where in  a  basket  of  provender  left  at  the  front  door. 

If  a  couple  of  the  boys  in  any  one  of  these  broken  families 
show  up  in  juvenile  court,  the  judge,  however  skilful,  is 


only  human.  He  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing. 
He  could  send  the  boys  to  a  reformatory,  or  a  training  school, 
or  a  jail,  or  a  prison;  but  he  is  not  willing  to  do  that.  He 
knows  that  that  is  the  road  downward  and  not  upward,  if 
you  are  going  to  save  the  boy  for  citizenship.  He  may  do  his 
best  by  putting  the  boys  on  probation,  and  then  the  probation 
officer  has  the  same  problem  that  the  family  case  worker  had 
before  him.  Where  are  the  character-building  agencies;  the 
camp  and  the  club,  the  Scout  group,  the  playground,  the 
neighborhood  house  band,  or  the  baseball  league  that  can 
step  in  and  interest  the  lads  in  competition  with  the  corner 
gang? 

These  children  are  not  enemies  of  society;  they  are  social 
rejects,  that  are  only  in  a  way  of  becoming  the  enemies  of 
society,  thanks  to  society  itself,  headed  by  the  able  mind  of 
Babbitt  and  company.  With  one  boy  in  every  one  hundred 
carrying  a  record  of  delinquency  in  these  days  without  the  in- 
ducements of  present  unemployment,  idleness  and  home  priva- 
tion, there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  American 
people  when  skillfully  organized  leisure-time  activities  of 
a  character-building  nature  were  more  necessary.  Viewed  in 
any  reasonable  light  they  are  not  merely  the  things  that  we 
the  people  would  like  to  do  for  likely  young  boys  and  girls — 
they  are  the  things  we  have  to  do  if  our  social  structure  is 
to  survive  the  furious  strains  of  industrial  depression. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
chief  builders  of  the  new  city,  are  no  further  along  than  the 
ABC  stages  of  their  character-building  program.  Organiza- 
tions compete  with  each  other  in  parallel  effort.  Societies 
originating  out  of  denominational  interests  find  a  need  for 
rapid  expansion  on  a  civic  basis.  Progress  in  zoning  and 
city  planning  gets  out  of  tune  with  the  development  of  the 
law  of  property  on  the  one  hand  and  the  growth  of  public 
education  on  the  other.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  development 
which  uses  the  club  and  an  institutional  plant  as  its  central 
factor,  finds  itself  putting  most  of  its  dollar  into  bricks  and 
mortar,  while  Scouting — a  new  philosophy  of  the  out-of-doors 
— devoted  to  keeping  and  holding  the  imagination  of  youth 
for  character-building  processes,  spreads  like  wildfire  and  is 
in  danger  of  sapping  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation its  civic  values,  leaving  only  the  Christianity. 

BUT  these  are  days  of  rapid  growth  in  the  form  and  rela- 
tionship of  leisure-time  activities.  The  Ys  are  getting  to- 
gether. More  and  more  they  are  taking  a  young  person'* 
view  of  youth ;  more  and  more  the  public  educational  syste 
steps  out  to  meet  the  cooperating  hand  of  park  and  play 
ground  associations,  settlements  and  the  Scouts.  It  is 
time  of  rapid  change. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  community  chests  in  the  United 
States  will  conduct  drives  next  fall  for  the  support  of  their 
member  agencies.  The  deficits  of  the  relief  agencies  will  be 
heavy  and  their  demand  for  more  money  will  be  great.  The 
principal  plea,  feeling  its  way  along  the  line  of  least  selling 
resistance,  will  be  for  charity  to  the  destitute;  but  this  fall 
more  than  ever  before  in  American  experience,  the  tru 
need  will  be  for  money  with  which  to  enlarge  neighborho 
settlement  classes,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  memberships,  Boy  and 
Scout  troops  and  supervised  play. 

Character-building  is  the  basic  service  in  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  appreciation  of  its  fundamental  nature  is  not 
reached  through  simple  emotion ;  it  requires  mental  pro- 
cesses, of  which  Babbitt  is  fully  capable  but  which  he  has 
not  vet  attained. 


Planning  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille 


By  JOHN  CALLENDER 


'N  the  widespread  effort  toward  prison  reform  during 
the  last  quarter  century  surprisingly  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  prison  architecture.  The  interior 
cell  block  originated  in  1816  is  still  predominant,  is  still 
being  built  and  is  still  proposed  for  future  building  although 
the  theories  of  penology  which  it  served  have  long  been 
superseded. 

Scattered  efforts  have  been  made  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  prison  architecture  and  modern  penal  theory  but 
they  stand  as  demonstrations  rather  than  as  general  practice. 
Steps  toward  more  general  progress  in  prison  architecture 
were  made  two  years  ago  by  means  of  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 
and  The  Architectural  Record.  This  study,  reported  in  The 
Architectural  Record  of  January  1930,  brought  out  an  en- 
couraging indication  that,  while  most  contemporary  prison 
building  is  of  the  century-old  type,  significant  departures 
have  been  made  in  prison  farms,  reformatories  and  a  few 
penitentiaries.  Following  this  lead  the  National  Committee 
late  in  1930  called  a  general  meeting  of  prison  officials, 
penologists  and  architects  to  consider 
more  extensive  research  into  the  whole 
subject. 

It  was  apparent  that  apart  from  ques- 
tions of  efficiency  the  increasing  cost- 
liness of  prison  construction  through- 
out the  country  has  reached  a  serious 
point  with  the  problems  of  taxpayers 
increasingly  involved.  From  this  meet- 
ing emerged  a  Planning  and  Research 
Committee  consisting  of  two  represen- 
tatives of  penal  societies,  two  prison 
administrators,  one  engineer  and  one 
architect  charged  with  organizing  a 
thorough  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
basic  principles  of  design,  standards, 
specifications  and  costs  of  various  types 
of  prison  plans  now  in  use  and  the 
relation  of  these  factors  to  administra- 
tive and  operative  needs.  From  such 
a  survey  could  be  developed,  it  was 

hoped,  more  economical  yet  equally  secure  types  of  design 
and  construction  which  would  better  meet  the  purposes  of 
modern  prison  treatment. 

The  chairman  of  the  Planning  and  Research  Committee 
is  E.  Stagg  Whitin  of  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor.  Associated  with  him  are  Leon  C. 
Faulkner,  president  American  Prison  Association ;  Charles 
D.  Osborne,  president  National  Society  of  Penal  Informa- 
tion ;  M.  M.  Barnard,  superintendent  penal  institutions 
District  of  Columbia;  Col.  Tenney  Ross,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
mandant Disciplinary  Barracks,  Governor's  Island,  New 
York;  E.  P.  Goodrich,  consulting  engineer;  advisors:  Col. 
J.  D.  Sears,  president  Eastern-Southern  Conference  on  State 
Institutional  Labor,  and  R.  L.  Davison,  director  housing 
research,  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation. 


Courtesy  National  Probation  Association 


This  committee  saw  the  undertaking  in  three  parts:  First, 
to  arrive  at  approved  performance  requirements  by  gathering 
from  all  prison  authorities  a  complete  and  detailed  list  of 
the  functional  requisites  of  the  ideal  prison,  covering  every 
phase  of  its  activity;  second,  to  secure  from  architects,  en- 
gineers and  technical  and  construction  experts  the  practical 
solution  of  the  problems  involved ;  third,  to  draw  up  from 
this  material  ideal  plans  for  various  types  of  institutions. 

AJ  a  basic  principle  introductory  to  its  research  projects, 
the  Planning  and  Research  Committee  has  stated  its 
definition  of  a  prison:  "A  prison  is  a  part  of  a  community 
set  off  and  controlled  so  as  to  provide  a  place  of  ostracism 
for  those  who  have  violated  the  law  but  so  constructed  that 
the  individual  prisoner,  in  charge  of  a  staff  able  to  utilize 
fully  the  advantages  offered  by  a  physical  plant  of  this  kind, 
has  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  life  which  is  normal  rather 
than  abnormal,  social  rather  than  anti-social,  productive 
rather  than  destructive;  the  structure  of  this  prison  com- 
munity should  represent  the  least  expenditure  of  public  funds 
consistent  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
service  toward  these  desired  ends." 

Not  many  existing  prisons  will,  the 
Committee  believes,  measure  up  fully 
to  the  test  of  this  definition.  Yet  stir- 
red by  the  disastrous  riots  and  fires 
of  the  past  year  thf  public  is  prepar- 
ing to  pour  many  uiillions  of  dollars 
into  construction  without  really  know- 
ing whether  these  new  buildings  will 
help  or  hinder  the  situation  in  all  its 
fundamental  aspects.  The  riots  re- 
vealed the  rnost  glaring  faults  in  our 
prison  system  as  overcrowding,  idle- 
ness, lack  of  classification  and  segrega- 
tion, antiquated  buildings  and  incom- 
peten*  personnel.  These  are  not  sepa- 
rate factors  but  are  mutually  inter- 
dependent, with  most  of  them  spring- 
ing from  the  inadequacies  of  the  prison 
plant.  Our  new  prisons,  now  building 
or  proposed,  which  do  not  correct  these  proven  mistakes 
will  succeed  in  their  purpose  no  better  than  the  old  ones. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  economic  argument  against  the 
fortress  prison  almost  settles  the  question.  The  old  style 
prisons  have  become  so  exorbitantly  expensive  that  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  for  any  state  to  build  enough  of  them 
even  if  it  desired.  With  the  increasing  use  of  so-called  tool- 
proof  steel,  which  the  jail  manufacturing  companies  have 
convinced  the  prison  officials  is  necessary,  costs  of  building 
Bastille-type  prisons  have  risen  to  $5000  and  even  $6000 
per  prisoner.  To  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  prison 
population  in  such  quarters  would  require  an  expenditure  so 
huge  that  the  hard-pressed  taxpayer  would  probably  rebel. 
With  a  scientific  classification  system  such  as  that  used 
in  New  Jersey  and  now  being  introduced  in  Massachusetts, 
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New  York  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1931,  page  657) 
and  elsewhere,  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  total  prison  popula- 
tion can  be  housed  at  $1000  per  man  or  less,  another  half 
or  more  at  $1750  per  man  or  less  and  the  remainder  at  not 
more  than  $3000.  The  administrative  and  social  advantages 
of  the  classification  and  segregation  system  no  longer  require 
defense.  The  enormous  mass  of  testimony  by  experts  from 
all  parts  of  the  prison  field  has  indisputably  established  its 
value  from  every  point  of  view. 

Economically  and  scientifically  the  prisons  of  the  future 
must  make  a  sharp  and  complete  break  from  the  familiar 
Bastille  of  the  past.  But  before  that  break  is  translated  into 
architecture  we  must  first  work  out  in  minute  detail  every 
phase  of  prison  activity  which  bears  on  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  prison,  which  generally  we  know  to  be  to 
equip  the  anti-social  person  to  adjust  himself  to  society. 
Some  of  these  performance  requirements  may  seem  impos- 
sible of  realization  but  they  should  not  be  eliminated  for 
that  reason.  Modern  engineers  and  architects  have  per- 
formed miracles;  their  full  genius  has  never  been  called 
into  the  prison  field. 

Designed  functionally  the  prison  of  the  future  will  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  Bastille  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
It  will  probably  suggest  a  hospital  or  school  or  a  small  com- 
munity rather  than  a  fortress.  Certainly  any  prison  built 
today  should,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  ideas  in  penol- 
ogy and  in  closely  related  fields,  be  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
future  needs. 

A  STATE  penal  system  embarking  on  a  modern  prison 
program  may  adopt  one  of  three  general  policies: 
( i )  the  development  of  a  number  of  separate  specialized 
institutions  of  specific  types  of  security,  which  implies  a  gen- 
eral receiving  prison  for  all  commitments  where  the  prisoner 
is  classified  and  from  which  he  is  sent  to  the  appropriate  in- 
stitution; (2)  a  combination  of  a  receiving  department  and 
provision  for  all  degrees  of  security  within  one  institution, 
obviously  the  preferable  plan  for  a  state  with  a  small  prison 
population  or  for  a  large  state  divided  into  prison  districts; 
(3)  a  compromise  by  which  different  institutions,  perhaps 
including  nonpenal  institutions,  would  be  grouped  on  an 
adequate  site  to  share  certain  expensive  service  installations 
in  common. 

The  factors  of  size  and  location  bear  directly  upon  a 
choice  of  policy.  Penologists  agree  that  a  prison  cannot 
economically  be  smaller  than  250  men,  that  it  cannot  effi- 
ciently be  larger  than  1000  to  1200,  and  that  500  is  about 
the  ideal  size.  In  general  classification  may  be  expected  to 
show  the  following  security  requirements:  reception  unit 
(unclassified)  10  per  cent;  maximum  security  20  per  cent; 
limited  security  40  per  cent;  minimum  security  30  per  cent. 
These  figures  may  vary  in  different  states  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  either  way  in  accordance  with  a  number  of  factors. 
A  typical  state  therefore  with  a  prison  population  of  2500, 
might  under  the  first  policy  have  seven  institutions :  a  receiv- 
ing unit  of  250,  a  maximum-security  prison  of  500,  two 
limited-security  institutions  of  500  each  and  three  minimum- 
security  farms  of  250  each.  Or,  under  the  second  policy,  it 
might  have  three  combination  prisons  of  about  800  each 
combining  all  degrees  of  security. 

In  selecting  the  prison  site  the  staff  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  high  type  of  personnel  required  in  the  prison 
of  the  future  cannot  be  obtained  if  the  work  means  virtual 


imprisonment  of  the  staff  and  isolation  from  cultural  and 
social  opportunities.  A  site  within  fifteen  miles  of  a  city  of 
from  50,000  to  100,000  population  is  desirable.  It  should 
be  reasonably  accessible  to  highways  and,  if  for  an  industrial 
prison,  should  preferably  be  on  a  railroad.  Location  con- 
veniently close  to  centers  of  commitment  and  of  supply  is 
important  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion both  of  men  and  of  materials.  The  prison  farm  may 
have  to  go  further  into  the  country.  Good  farming  land,  its 
quality  tested  by  expert  analysis,  is  the  primary  consideration 
here.  A  prison  site  must  have  an  adequate  water  supply, 
natural  or  purchased,  and  good  drainage.  It  is  desirable  to 
purchase  light  and  power  if  possible. 

THE  area  of  the  prison  farm  can  be  figured  at  two  or 
three  acres  per.  man.  In  no  case  should  it  be  less  than 
one  acre  per  man  except  for  truck  gardening.  For  a  prison 
farm  for  250  men  a  thousand  acres  should  be  ample.  The 
exclusively  industrial  prison  can  and  should  be  accommodated 
on  far  less  area  than  the  twenty  to  sixty  acres  now  used. 
By  proper  design  of  the  buildings  a  prison  for  a  thousand 
men  should  require  six  to  eight  acres  and  for  five  hundred 
men  five  or  six  acres.  The  smaller  the  area  within  the  prison 
compound  the  less  the  expense  of  supervision  and  guarding, 
a  saving  which  may  well  be  applied  to  more  beneficent  ends 
within  the  institution. 

In  its  requisites  for  the  location  and  size  of  the  modern 
prison  the  Planning  and  Research  Committee  fully  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  society  is  entitled  to  the  assurance  of 
complete  protection  from  the  depredations  of  the  wrong-doer 
pending  his  restoration  to  society,  but  for  its  purposes  of 
immediate  study  it  has  deliberately  emphasized  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  prisoner  as  the  primary  function  of  the  prison. 

Having  formulated  its  statement  on  the  essentials  for 
the  location  and  size  of  the  prison,  a  statement  which  has 
here  been  only  summarized,  the  Committee  is  now  ready  to 
proceed  with  extensive  research  upon  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  various  types  of  prisons.  This  will  require 
the  services  of  specialists  in  prison  administration,  architec- 
ture and  construction.  Cooperation  has  been  offered  by 
a  number  of  manufacturers  of  materials  for  studies  in  their 
particular  fields,  studies  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  whole  project. 

Home  for  the  Aged 

By  HELEN  MAKING 

The  old  men,  the  old  men 
Walk  with  canes 
Around  the  gardens 
And  down  the  lanes. 

A  dog  follows  one 
At  his  run-down  heels 
Wondering  what 
His  master  feels. 

One  has  a  muffler, 
One  holds  a  book, 
One  wears  a  prayer 
And  a  startled  look  .... 

The  old  men,  sitting, 
Wait  for  release, 
Filled  with  philosophy 
Burdened  with  peace. 


The  Papal  Encyclical  on  Labor 


By  JOHN  A.  RYAN 


kUADRAGESIMO  ANNO   is  merely  the  official 
and  technical  title  of  the  Encyclical,  being  the  first 
_     two  words  of  the  document.    The  descriptive  title 
found  in  the  formal  address  or  dedication  which  precedes 
text.    It  reads  in   full:   "On  reconstructing  the  social 
rder  and  perfecting  it,  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the 
spel."    Therefore  the  main  subject  of  the  Encyclical  is 
reconstruction  of  the  social  order. 
The  Pope  divides  the  discussion   into  three  parts:  first 
i  description  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Pope  Leo's  Encyclical 
Labor;  second  a  vindication  and  development  of  Leo's 
onomic  doctrines,  and  third  the  moral  roots  of  the  present 
:ial  disorder  and  the  necessary  moral  reformation. 
The  principle  laid   down  by  Pope  Leo   XIII   that   the 
(lurch  and  its  Visible  Head  have  a  right  to  make  pronounce- 
nts  on  the  moral  aspects  of  social  and  industrial  condi- 
is  and  problems  is  strongly  reaffirmed  by  the  present  Holy 
er.    Like  all  other  kinds  of  human  conduct,  economic 
tivities  are  subject  to  the  moral  law  and  must  be  sub- 
rdinated  to  the  supreme  end  assigned  to  man  by  the  Creator. 
mother  general  observation  to  be  made  relates  to  the  Pope's 
of  certain  terms.    "Liberalism"  and  its  cognate  "indi- 
lualism"  appear  very  frequently  and  always  as  standing 
theories  deserving  of  condemnation.   He  means,  of  course, 
nomic   liberalism,   laissez-faire,   the   theory  of   unlimited 
npetition  with  no  interference  by  either  the  state  or  labor 
anizations.  "Social  justice"  is  used  in  several  places.  The 
a,  not  the  thing,  is  new  in  papal  encyclicals.  A  final  gen- 
observation  concerns  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  state 
oughout  the  entire  document. 


E  proposals  for  "reconstructing  the  social  order"  can 
be  stated  here  only  in  the  briefest  terms.  The  Holy 
Father  starts  from  the  proposition  that  "the  earthly  goods  so 
bundantly  produced  in  this  age  of  industrialism  are  far  from 
ghtly  distributed  and  equitably  shared  among  the  various 
of  men."  He  demands  that  the  working  classes  be 
ovided  with  "ample  sufficiency."  The  first  and  principal 
cans  of  attaining  this  end  is  wages  sufficient  for  the  main- 
lance  of  the  family  and  for  that  amount  of  saving  which 
•ill  enable  the  worker  to  possess  "a  certain  modest  fortune." 
:  good  wages  are  not  sufficient.  The  wage  contract  should 
supplemented  "by  a  contract  of  partnership"  so  that  the 
vorkers  may  become  sharers  to  some  degree  in  "the  owner- 
hip  or  the  management  or  the  profits."  This  amounts  to 
certain  measure  of  what  is  currently  called  industrial 
emocracy. 

The  specific  change  in  social  and  industrial  organization 
ivocated  by  the  Pope  is  "the  re-establishment  of  vocational 
groups."  They  can  be  conveniently  thought  of  as  some  kind 
of  guild  system.  The  workers,  the  employers  and  the  capi- 


talists in  a  given  industry  should  be  combined  for  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.  This  would  make  possible 
something  like  "planned  production"  in  place  of  the  anar- 
chical individualism  and  unlimited  competition  which  are 
frequently  condemned  in  the  Encyclical.  They  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  state  and  also  supervised  by  public  au- 
thority to  prevent  their  activities  from  injuring  the  common 
good.  In  a  word,  the  form  of  industrial  organization  pro- 
posed by  the  Pope  is  midway  between  individualism  and 
socialism. 

IN  his  discussion  of  the  moral  reformation  of  the  present  so- 
cial order  the  Pope  presents  three  or  four  eloquent  para- 
graphs concerning  the  absence  of  moral  considerations  in  the 
economic  life  of  today.  Economic  domination,  monopoly  of 
credit,  the  ruthless  crushing  of  competitors,  the  death  of 
genuine  free  competition,  the  scandalous  confusion  of  civil 
and  economic  power — all  spring  from  the  same  evil  source,  the 
lack  of  moral  principles.  "Unbridled  ambition  for  domination 
has  succeeded  the  desire  for  gain ;  the  whole  economic  life 
has  become  hard,  cruel  and  relentless  in  a  ghastly  measure." 

The  remedy  here  is  a  return  to  Christian  life  and  institu- 
tions. "Economic  life  must  be  inspired  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples." These  principles  are  mainly  two,  charity  and  justice. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Encyclical,  the  Pope  condemns  those 
who  assume  that  charity  can  make  amends  for  the  open  viola- 
tion of  justice.  Near  the  end  he  declares  that  while  charity 
cannot  take  the  place  of  justice,  it  would  nevertheless  have 
a  wide  field  for  its  ministrations  even  if  justice  were  com- 
pletely realized  in  human  relations.  iHe  has  in  mind  the 
bond  of  human  brotherhood.  His  frequent  reference  to 
social  justice  as  the  test  of  reasonable  industrial  relations 
shows  how  great  is  his  reliance  upon  this  virtue.  The  task 
of  bringing  about  this  moral  reformation  in  the  social  order, 
he  admits  to  be  "truly  difficult,"  but  it  must  be  faced  by 
those  who  would  be  "good  soldiers  of  Christ." 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  been  able  to  present 
only  the  barest  outline  of  the  spirit  and  the  most  constructive 
proposals  of  the  Encyclical.  Lack  of  space  prevents  even 
a  brief  reference  to  many  particular  topics ;  for  example,  the 
Pope's  assertion  of  the  social  aspects  and  duties  of  property, 
his  approval  of  labor  unions,  his  distinctions  between  com- 
munism and  socialism  and  the  wide  scope  which  he  permits 
to  the  state  in  the  ownership  and  operation  of  industries 
which  "carry  with  them  the  opportunity  of  domination  too 
great  to  be  left  to  private  individuals  without  injury  to  the 
community  at  large."  Nothing  short  of  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Encyclical  in  its  entirety  can  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  comprehensiveness,  its  up-to-dateness  and  its  superi- 
ority over  all  the  authoritative  proposals  that  have  yet  been 
made  for  a  rational  program  of  industrial  reform. 
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Wage  Guts 

By  LEO  WOLMAN 


EOPLE  have  more  than  one  thing  in  mind  when 
they  talk  about  wage-cutting.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  amount  of  money  which  all  types  of  labor 
earn  has  been  greatly  reduced  between  1929  and  1931.  The 
weekly  pay  envelope  of  the  ordinary  wage  or  salaried  worker 
is  much  smaller  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  Thus 
weekly  earnings  in  the  great  group  of  manufacturing  indus- 
ries  are  now  between  15  and  20  per  cent  below  the  peak 
earnings  of  March  1929;  soft  coal  miners  have  had  a  drop 
in  earnings  of  close  to  30  per  cent ;  while  the  earnings  of 
railroad  labor  appear  hardly  to  have  fallen  at  all.  The 
earnings  of  labor  employed  by  public  utilities  have  likewise 
remained  fairly  steady. 

The  real  question  about  wages,  however,  is  how  much  la- 
bor earns  for  the  work  it  does.  Reductions  in  earnings  due 
to  unemployment  in  a  period  of  depression  are  taken  for 
granted  and  are  in  fact  very  generally  accepted  with  resig- 
nation as  acts  of  Providence.  Current  discussion  over  wage- 
cutting  is  concerned  with  another  matter.  The  question 
here  is  what  price  a  laborer  gets  for  a  specified,  well-defined 
job.  If  this  price  is  cut,  then  each  laborer  must,  when  there 
is  work,  work  much  harder  and  faster  in  order  to  make  his 
customary  earnings.  Consequently  the  struggle  that  goes 
on  over  wages  in  all  depressions  is  the  struggle  over  the  rate 
paid  for  a  given  job.  Unfortunately  current  data  on  rates 
are  not  available  so  that  the  story  of  what  has  happened  to 
them  can  be  had  only  by  drawing  inferences  from  wage  sta- 
tistics that  measure  other  things. 

From  highly  inadequate  figures  published  by  the  United 
States  government  it  would  appear  that  wage  rates  have 
been  cut  in  manufacturing  industries  ever  since  the  depression 
began.  The  cutting  was  slight  and  occasional  until  the  mid- 
dle of  1930  but  thereafter  it  became  more  frequent  and  more 
drastic.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  records,  this  cut- 
ting has  not  touched  all  industries  in  the  same  degree.  As 
usual  the  reductions  have  been  more  severe  and  more  wide- 
spread in  the  no-profit,  unstable  industries  such  as  textiles, 
where  wage  reductions  have  amounted  to  20  per  cent  or 
more.  If  a  guess  were  made  as  to  how  much  of  a  reduction 
in  wage  rates  manufacturing  labor  as 
a  whole  took  in  the  past  two  years  I 
should  put  the  figure  between  IO  and 
15  per  cent. 

In  the  building  industry  there  is  no 
record  of  wage  changes  at  all.  The 
building  industry  is  notoriously  lack- 
ing in  most  significant  records  of  busi- 
ness performance.  The  only  avail- 
able data  are  the  trade  union  rates 
which  in  times  like  these  may  be  re- 
garded as  purely  nominal.  It  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  these  trade 
union  rates  have  been  unofficially  cut 
on  many  jobs  but  no  one  knows  how 
much. 

Bituminous   coal   miners  have  suf- 
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fered  severe  shrinkage  in  earnings  both  because  of  unemploy- 
ment and  of  direct  wage-cutting.  This  story  is  very  well 
known.  Wage  reductions  in  this  industry  antedated  the  gen- 
eral industrial  depression,  beginning  several  years  back  with 
the  termination  of  the  Jacksonville  agreement  and  the  dis- 
integration of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Here  the  com- 
bined effect  of  bad  business  and  the  breakdown  of  unionism 
has  been  to  reduce  wage  rates  by  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Publicly  controlled  industries  like  the  railroads  have  ap- 
parently not  touched  prevailing  rates  of  wages.  There  is  no 
record  of  changes  in  wage  rates  in  the  rail  transportation  in- 
dustry. But  hourly  earnings,  which  should  reflect  changes 
in  wage  rates  fairly  closely,  were  actually  somewhat  higher 
in  1930  than  in  1929.  Although  the  maintenance  of  hourly 
earnings  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  labor,  the  major  cause  is  unquestionably  the  policy 
of  maintaining  rates.  The  same  condition  probably  will  be 
found  among  the  public  utility  companies  and  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  large  industrial  corporations  of  the  country. 

THE  record  is  spotty.  In  many  isolated  cases  wages  have 
been  cut  to  the  bone.  But  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  from 
the  available  evidence  that  wage  rates  have  suffered  less  re- 
duction than  in  any  previous  depressions  of  comparable  dura- 
tion and  intensity.  The  wage  rates  of  common  labor  in  the 
steel  industry  fell  during  the  depression  of  1921  by  nearly 
30  per  cent;  so  far  as  the  records  show  they  have  not  been 
reduced  during  this  depression,  though  the  condemnation 
of  current  wage-cutting  which  the  president  of  the  U.  S 
Steel  Corporation  hurled  into  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  indicate  that  the  records  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
industries  dropped  nearly  25  per  cent  in  the  1921  de- 
pression and  not  half  that  amount  in  the  depression  of 
1930.  The  sole  known  exception  to  this  unusual  trend  is 
the  soft  coal  industry  in  which  conditions  have  been  peculiar. 
Particularly  with  reference  to  wages  and  the  position  of 
labor,  the  years  1930  and  1931  are  extraordinary  ones  in  the 
industrial  history  of  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  may  still  happen.  But  so  far  the 
picture  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  experience  of  the  past.  As  the  result 
of  deliberate  and  explicit  industrial 
policy  we  have  been  passing  through 
one  of  the  worst  business  depressions 
of  our  history  with  only  slight  impair- 
ment of  our  wage  standards  and 
without  the  open-shop  drives  and 
nation-wide  strikes  that  were  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  the  industrial 
readjustment  of  ten  years  ago.  It  is 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs  that  the  1931 
membership  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  of  the  United  States  is 
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to  speed  up  about  half  that  of  1920. 


'ioneering  in  City  Planning  Research 


By  HENRY  V.  HUBBARD 


HERE  have  always  been  and  probably  will  always 
be  plenty  of  "city  tinkerers"  ready  to  advise  cities ; 
but  city  planners  with  some  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  many  sciences  which  are  the  foundation  of 
planning,  as  well  as  with  training  in  the  special  technique 
of  city  planning,  are  not  plentiful.  The  training  of  a  few 
men  to  be  professional  city  planners  is  therefore  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning  estab- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1929. 

But  the  planning  of  a  city  is  seldom  the  work  of  one 
man.  It  is  usually  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  engineers, 
architects,  landscape  architects,  lawyers,  housing  experts, 
municipal  officials,  publicists,  business  men  and  citizens.  In 
order  that  they  may  be  efficient  cooperators  in  city  planning, 
the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning  believes  that  it  can 

ider  a  real  service  by  giving  at  least  some  general  con- 
ion  of  city  planning  to  these  experts  in  other  fields. 

But  it  is  in  the  third  part  of  the  School's  activities — that 
of  research— that,  as  a  university,  Harvard  is  making  per- 
haps its  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  city 
planning,  for  many  planning  problems  are  new  and  unsolved, 
requiring  much  investigation  both  as  to  what  the  facts  are 
and  what  theories  are  really  applicable.  The  Harvard 
School  has  already  conducted  three  research  projects,  the 
results  of  the  first  being  already  available  through  publica- 
tion by  the  Harvard  University  Press,  while  the  other  two 
are  to  appear  shortly.  A  synopsis  of  these  projects  will,  we 
believe,  be  significant  to  all  interested  in  guiding  urban  and 
regional  growth  most  intelligently. 

The  first  of  these  studies  is  by  Henry  V.  Hubbard, 
Miller  McClintock  and  Frank  B.  Williams  assisted  by  Paul 
Mahoney  and  Howard  K.  Menhinick.  It  is  entitled,  Air- 
ports ;  Their  Location,  Administration,  and  Legal  Basis. 
Discussing  the  question  of  where  airports  should  be  placed 
in  the  city  or  region,  attention  is  called  in  the  first  section 
of  the  report  to  the  fact  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  locate 
an  airport  in  a  residential  district,  because  very  frequently 
high  land  values  and  congestion  of  population  in  commercial 
sections,  and  smoke  and  unpredictable  air  currents  over 
highly  developed  industrial  areas  render  these  districts  un- 
suitable for  airports.  What  protection,  then,  has  a  home- 
owner against  an  unwelcome  airport?  Obviously  there  must 
be  devised  appropriate  safeguards  which  while  permitting 
an  airport  to  be  located  in  a  residential  district  when  from 
the  community  standpoint  that  is  the  best  use  of  the  land, 
will  on  the  other  hand  prevent  an  airport  from  being  so 
ted  when  another  suitable  location  is  available.  The 
rt  considers  the  possibilities  of  a  properly  framed  and 
linistered  zoning  ordinance  for  this  purpose. 

What  constitute  complete  airport  facilities  for  the  large 
city  of  the  future?  This  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem 
discussed.  Probably  the  ultimate  solution  is  a  regional  sys- 
tem of  specialized  airports,  located  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  transportation,  recreation  and  other  needs  of  the 
region.  Emphasizing  the  fact  that  an  airport  is  primarily 
part  of  a  transportation  system,  the  authorities  point  out 


that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  station,  an  ill-considered 
location  of  the  airport  will  bring  with  it  increasing  problems 
as  time  goes  on. 

Discussing  'airport  administration  in  the  section  of  the 
report  by  Dr.  McClintock  and  Mr.  Mahoney,  the  question 
is  raised  as  to  whether  large  municipal  airports  are  justifi- 
able. Should  municipal  airports  be  self-supporting?  Such 
questions  are  particularly  pertinent  during  a  period  of  arti- 
ficially stimulated  public  construction  in  the  midst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  to  "put  the  city  on  the  air  map."  At  a  loss  to 
.know  whether  a  recently  acquired  airport  should  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  new  and  separate  municipal  de- 
partment of  aeronautics  or  whether  it  should  be  managed 
by  an  existing  department  of  the  city  government — and  if 
so,  by  what  department — municipal  officials  will  find  help- 
ful the  analysis  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  kinds 
of  administration. 

In  proposing  what  appear  to  be  reasonable  rights  in  the 
ownership  of  air  space,  Mr.  Williams,  treating  the  Law  of 
Airports  in  the  third  section,  discusses  some  interesting  and 
important  questions.  Does  a  landowner's  title  extend  be- 
yond the  air  space  of  which  he  has  taken  actual  possession 
and  which  he  is  using?  If  so,  by  how  much?  Does  a  con- 
stant stream  of  airplanes  approaching  or  leaving  an  airport 
move  with  sufficient  frequency  and  in  a  path  sufficiently 
definite  to  be  capable  of  creating  an  easement?  Can  air- 
planes, arriving  at  or  departing  from  an  airport,  be  pre- 
vented from  flying  at  low  altitudes  over  neighboring  prop- 
erty? It  has  long  been  maintained  that  a  man  who  owns 
a  plot  of  land  owns  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  heavens.  But,  as  Mr.  Williams  sug- 
gests, if  this  were  true,  every  airplane  that  flies  is  a  winged 
intruder,  an  aerial  trespasser  against  whom  landowners 
would  have  a  right  to  bring  suit.  This  obviously  is  not 
reasonable. 

A  LTHOUGH  no  research  at  this  time  can  give  complete 
2\  and  final  answers  to  the  multitude  of  problems  arising 
from  the  unprecedented  development  of  the  airplane,  never- 
theless there  is  in  scattered  form  an  immensely  valuable  mass 
of  hard-won  experience  in  use,  and  of  general  background 
in  law.  Such  information  this  report  endeavors  briefly  to 
evaluate  and  make  generally  useful. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Harvard  City  Planning  Studies 
now  in  press — Building  Height,  Bulk,  and  Form:  How 
Zoning  Can  Be  Used  as  a  Protection  Against  Uneconomic 
Types  of  Buildings  on  High-Cost  Land,  is  by  George  B. 
Ford,  assisted  by  A.  B.  Randall  and  Leonard  Cox.  It  is 
the  last  considerable  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Ford. 

There  is  no  part  of  city  planning  more  complicated,  more 
uncertain  and  more  controversial  than  the  subject  of  this 
report.  For  instance,  the  minimum  amount  of  daylight  nec- 
essary to  make  an  office  a  healthful  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work  is  a  moot  question.  No  physiological  nor  psycho- 
logical laboratory  experiment  will  give  the  whole  answer. 
All  that  can  be  done  therefore,  recommends  this  report,  is 
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to  apply  the  experiences  with  modern  tall  buildings  which 
we  now  have,  using  common  sense  rather  than  mathematics, 
accepting  as  a  reasonable  minimum  of  daylight  what  ap- 
pears to  be  consistent  with  human  health  and  efficiency. 
Obviously  since  we  are  seeking  in  the  tall  building  satisfac- 
tory living  and  working  conditions  rather  than  temporary 
profits,  a  "reasonable  minimum"  of  light  should  not  be  the 
least  light  that  will  be  tolerated  and  paid  for  at  a  profit 
to  the  building  owner. 

Again,  as  regards  the  relation  of  tall  buildings  to  traffic, 
there  are  at  present  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
much  of  the  present  congestion  of  traffic  in  our  large  cities — 
especially  New  York — is  due  directly  to  tall  buildings  and 
how  much  to  other  manifestations  of  our  modern  era  of  steel, 
electricity  and  mass  production.  That  this  relation  of  traffic 
to  tall  buildings  and  the  resulting  financial  burden  to  the 
community  cannot  be  completely  studied  in  the  case  of  a 
single  building  nor  one  class  of  buildings  is  evident.  Plainly, 
for  instance,  if  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  region  of  tall 
buildings  that  widened  streets  or  subways  or  elevated  struc- 
tures be  built,  then  certainly  some  part  of  the  cost  of  these 
extra  transportation  facilities  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  as  are  the  elevators  within  them.  As 
long  as  the  extra  transit  facilities  pay  for  themselves  by  fares 
collected,  this  might  be  said  to  remain  an  academic  question. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  widened  streets  and  in  those  instances 
where  there  is  a  deficit  between  annual  receipts  and  the 
total  cost  of  a  subway,  who  is  to  say  whether  the  public 
gets  the  proper  proportion  of  this  expense  back  by  using 
the  tall  buildings,  or  whether  those  who  profit  by  land  prices 
in  tall-building  districts  are  not  unfairly  benefited? 

Indeed  the  subject  presenting  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
differences  of  opinion  is  that  of  land  values.  The  question, 
Do  high  land  values  necessitate  tall  buildings,  or  do  tall 
buildings  create  high  land  values?  is  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
troversy. In  some  ways  this  question  is  as  futile  as  the  old 
one  as  to  the  priority  of  the  hen  or  the  egg.  But  it  is,  in 
another  very  real  sense,  basic.  Mr.  Ford  has  however  not 
attempted  to  solve  this  controversy.  He  has  simply  chosen 
"land  value"  as  a  plane  of  reference.  Up  to  certain  limits, 
it  is  under  present  conditions  possible  to  measure  health  and 
convenience  in  its  relation  to  land  value,  and  land  value  in 
its  relation  to  health  and  convenience.  Obviously,  for  in- 
stance, if  it  can  be  shown  that  buildings  can  be  constructed 
on  high-priced  land  which  will  be  both  financially  successful 
and  satisfactory  to  live  and  work  in,  and 
if  in  the  calculations  are  included  all 
costs  properly  chargeable  to  the  build- 
ing, whether  on  the  lot,  in  the  street,  in 
a  subway,  or  wherever  found,  then  the 
high  land  price  is  a  justified  value. 


But  if  a  profit  to  the  owner  on  the  land  price  can  be  obtained 
only  by,  on  the  one  hand,  neglecting  the  health  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  building  or,  on  the  other  hand,  transferring  an 
expense  otherwise  unnecessary,  such  as  subways,  to  the  com- 
munity without  adequate  return,  then  from  a  community 
standpoint  the  high  land  value  is  not  legitimate. 

Dealing  primarily  with  the  optimum  size  and  shape  of 
buildings  on  land  of  high  value,  the  conclusions  of  this  study 
are  embodied  in  a  suggested  zoning  ordinance  and  are  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  building  envelope  diagrams. 

Unlike  Mr.  Ford's  research,  which  discusses  the  more 
intensive  land  uses,  the  third  research  project  of  the  series 
endeavors  to  determine  how  sparsely  population  may  be 
spread  and  still  meet  the  cost  of  complete  city  improvements 
and  adequate  housing.  Entitled  Neighborhoods  of  Small 
Homes:  Economic  Destiny  of  Low-Cost  Housing  in  America 
and  England,  by  Robert  Whitten  and  Thomas  Adams,  this 
study  is  concerned  with  such  questions  as:  What  effects  have 
.  lot  size,  open  space,  and  block  and  street  layout  on  the  cost 
of  the  home?  How  should  the  economic  and  social  con- 
siderations involved  be  recognized  in  zoning  and  the  control 
of  land  subdivisions? 

TODAY  the  existing  normal  street  and  block  layout  is 
being  challenged  as  inefficient  and  wasteful,  economic- 
ally and  socially.  Radical  changes  in  the  neighborhood  pat- 
tern are  recommended.  Systems  such  as  that  which  has  been 
put  into  successful  operation  in  Radburn,  NL  J.,  are  sug- 
gested. 

In  the  field  of  housing  perhaps  progress  has  not  gone  even 
this  far.  One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  housing 
problem  to  which  no  answer  has  been  found  is  how  to  build 
new  houses  for  the  large  proportion  of  families  whose  in- 
comes range  from  $1750  to  $3000  per  annum  in  American 
cities,  and  from  $800  to  $1600  per  annum  in  English  cities; 
that  is,  those  families  who  should  be  able  to  pay  an  economic 
rent  for  reasonably  good  accommodation. 

These  problems  both  of  building  new  houses  and  of  im- 
proving old  houses  cannot  be  met,  in  the  authors'  opinion, 
until  there  is  accumulated  more  knowledge  of  underlying 
economic  conditions.  Knowledge  on  which  to  base  a  com- 
plete answer  must  be  built  up  from  the  study  of  concrete 
facts  and  definite  figures  relating  to  both  house  building  and 
land  improvement  in  different  countries,  on  the  working  out 
of  »:heories  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  in  actual  experi- 
ments, such  as  Radburn  and  others, 
testing  these  theories  in  actual  practice. 
Hence  these  reports  make  few  definite 
recommendations  at  the  moment,  though 
certain  principles  to  be  applied  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  are  suggested. 
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The  Symbol 


By  PHILIP  L.  KETCHUM 


HE  depression  dealt  Sam  Tallow  a  series  of  ter- 
rific blows.  First  it  took  his  job.  It  wasn't  much 
of  a  job,  but  it  brought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  a  month  and  the  strict  economy  of  Mrs.  Tallow 
managed  to  stretch  it  out  over  many  things.  She  had  even 
been  able  to  put  away  a  little  bit  for  the  proverbial  rainy 
day,  and  when  Sam  found  himself  out  of  work  he  was  not 
at  first  greatly  concerned. 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  he  realized  that  the  depression 
had  made  jobs  hard  to  find.  At  least  he  blamed  it  on  the 
depression,  just  as  he  later  blamed  the  depression  for  other 
things — the  loss  of  his  savings,  his  insurance,  his  radio,  his 
piano,  his  car,  his  furniture,  and  at  last  his  home. 

There  were  other  things  that  the  depression  took  away 
from  Sam  Tallow.  iHe  couldn't  have  expressed  just  what 
they  were  in  concrete  or  scientific  terms,  but  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Tallow  was  getting  rather  cross 
and  impatient  with  him  even  though  she  pretended  to  under- 
stand just  how  scarce  jobs  were;  he  knew  without  question 
that  he  had  lost  his  standing  in  the  community;  and  to  be 
quite  honest,  he  wasn't  so  greatly  concerned  with  finding 
work  as  he  had  been  months  before.  Not  that  he  wouldn't 
have  jumped  at  any  chance  job  or  that  he  didn't  worry 
about  what  his  family  was  going  to  do;  but  everything 
seemed  so  hopeless  that  it  was  easier  to  look  failure  in  the 
face  than  to  search  for  success. 

Once  Sam  Tallow  had  sworn  that  he  would  never  in  his 
life  appeal  for  charity.  He  didn't  find  it  easy  but  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  anything  else  for  him  to  do.  It  cost  to 
live  and  his  credit  was  gone  along  with  everything  else  that 
he  had  possessed.  So  he  went  down  to  the  charity  office. 

The  girl  to  whom  he  talked  seemed  young  and  tired.    It 

was  that  that  impressed  him  most.    It  seemed  to  him  she 

listened  in  a  rather  abstract  way.    He  didn't  know  that  she 

•  was  always  a  long  distance  ahead  of  him  in  the  story,  that 

the  things  he  told  her  she  had  listened  to  over  and  over 

1  again  and  again  from  man  after  man.    But  of  course  that 

'wasn't  the  point.   She  said  that  she  would  send  the  groceries 

;  his  family  needed  and  that  she  would  call  and  help  make 

:»me  plan  about  a  place  to  live.    Sam  Tallow  was  rather 

skeptical,  but  he  thanked  her  and  went  home — hoping. 

It  seemed  to  Sam,  as  the  months  passed,  that  the  social 
worker  from  the  charity  office  was  quite  foolish.  She  was 
always  talking  to  him  about  the  time  when  he  would  go 
back  to  work.  She  didn't  nag  him  about  a  job,  but  she  in- 
sisted that  he  keep  on  going  around  to  places  where  he  knew 
:hat  there  weren't  any  jobs  to  be  had.  She  didn't  seem  to 
understand  that  the  depression  had  gobbled  up  all  the  extra 
work  and  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  wander  from  place 
to  place.  Then  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  talking  to  his 
wife.  That  was  an  absolute  waste  of  her  time  for  it  seemed 
that  she  just  talked  about  all  the  other  families  that  were 
in  hard  luck  and  told  stories  of  what  they  were  doing.  Of 
course  Sam  Tallow  was  grateful  to  her  for  that,  for  Mrs. 
Tallow  seemed  to  understand  things  better  and  didn't  com- 


plain so  much.  In  fact  she  began  to  make  plans  and  to  talk 
about  what  they  were  going  to  do  when  Sam  went  back 
to  work. 

It  was  just  luck  that  gave  Sam  a  steady  job.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  past  a  store  that  needed  a  man  and  the 
sign  in  the  window  drew  him  inside.  He  got  the  job,  but 
when  he  came  home  that  night  he  told  Mrs.  Tallow  that 
he  wasn't  sure  how  steady  it  would  be.  And  even  though 
the  social  worker  and  his  wife  were  quite  jubilant,  Sam 
went  to  work  day  after  day  expecting  that  each  day  would 
be  his  last.  Even  when  the  job  took  on  a  definite  appearance 
of  permanency,  Sam  Tallow  was  unhappy.  He  had  a  job, 
but  that  was  all.  Everything  else  was  still  gone. 

Mrs.  Tallow's  economy  again  began  to  accomplish  wonders, 
but  only  small  wonders.  The  bills  were  only  gradually  re- 
duced, so  gradually  that  the  difference  was  hardly  apparent. 
They  lived  in  light-housekeeping  rooms  and  managed  on  a 
minimum  of  expense,  but  Sam  became  restless  and  moody. 
He  knew  that  the  social  worker  had  called  on  his  boss  but 
he  wasn't  greatly  concerned.  He  was  so  far  in  debt,  so  far 
behind,  that  the  job  didn't  matter  a  lot. 

When  he  got  his  next  pay-check  the  restlessness  had  be- 
come open  rebellion.  He  fingered  the  yellow  slip  that  repre- 
sented twenty-five  dollars  and  laughed  bitterly  when  he 
realized  how  little  it  meant.  Why  it  could  all  be  applied 
on  one  bill  and  scarcely  make  an  impression.  But  Mrs. 
Tallow  had  things  all  figured  out.  It  would  go  five  dollars 
here,  three  there,  one  someplace  else  and  so  it  would 
dribble  away. 

Sam  slouched  down  the  street  muttering.  Then  suddenly 
he  stopped.  A  sign  in  a  shop  window  caught  his  eye.  He 
read  it  over,  started  to  walk  on,  paused  and  read  it  again. 
For  another  moment  he  hesitated,  then  made  his  decision. 
The  bills,  the  job,  his  family,  were  forgotten.  He  opened 
the  shop-door,  stepped  inside  and  talked  to  one  of  the  men 
who  came  forward  to  greet  him.  After  a  while  he  endorsed 
his  check  and  turned  it  over  to  the  man.  Anyhow,  it  was 
his  money.  He  had  earned  it.  And  he  would  spend  it  any 
way  he  wished. 

It  was  almost  a  month  before  the  social  worker  again 
called  on  the  Tallows.  They  were  still  living  in  the  same 
rooms  and  they  hadn't  paid  much  on  their  bills,  but  Mrs. 
Tallow  seemed  rather  contented.  And  Sam,  when  he  came 
home,  seemed  to  be  a  different  man.  He  didn't  talk  about 
his  debts  or  about  the  long,  long  road  he  must  travel  if  he 
were  to  ever  regain  all  that  he  had  lost.  Instead  he  talked 
of  his  work  and  mentioned  trivial  things  that  had  occurred 
during  the  month.  Several  times  he  laughed. 

When  the  social  worker  was  leaving  he  took  her  out 
in  the  backyard  and  boastfully  pointed  to  an  old  automobile. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  spent  twenty-five  dollars  for  it; 
admitted  that  he  shouldn't  have  bought  it;  and  said  that  it 
would  do  sixty. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  much  like  the  car  that  Sam  Tallow 
had  owned  before  the  depression.  But  still,  it  was  a  car. 
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Wider  Horizons  of  Reading 

SOCIAL  workers  in  Minneapolis  enjoy  in  the  social  service 
branch  of  the  Public  Library  a  professional  privilege  which 
they  claim  is  unique  in  library  service  in  the  country.  The 
branch  was  started  three  years  ago  as  a  joint  venture  of  the 
Citizens'  Aid  Society  and  the  Public  Library  to  meet  the  needs 
of  social  workers  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  social  work 
literature.  It  is  now  firmly  established.  The  branch  is  located 
in  the  Citizens'  Aid  Building  which  affords  headquarters  for 
many  social  agencies.  Here  in  a  spacious  room,  graciously 
furnished,  is  a  notable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
periodicals  chosen  to  the  end  of  extending  the  horizons  of  pro- 
fessional reading.  Social  workers  consider  it  peculiarly  their 
own  though  they  share  it  with  growing  numbers  of  doctors, 
clergymen,  teachers  and  students. 

The  Minneapolis  Library  has  found  many  ways  of  carrying 
its  service  to  the  public.  Seven  of  its  workers  are  assigned  to 
the  hospitals  where  books  are  supplied  periodically  to  everyone 
from  private  patients  to  kitchen  girls.  It  has  stations  in  fac- 
tories, department  stores,  carbarns,  telephone  exchanges  and 
fire-houses.  Its  truck  makes  the  rounds  every  month  of  the 
whole  county  carrying  books  to  125  branches  and  schools 
and  to  remote  farm  houses. 

What  Price  Cleanliness 

HOW  old  folks,  poor  lonely  old  folks,  keep  clean  has  come 
under  the  eye  of  the  social  investigator.  Blanch  M. 
Melvin,  a  student  in  the  Boston  School  of  Social  Work,  visited 
some  1 86  old  men  and  women  in  their  humble  domiciles,  chiefly 
rooms  in  tenements  and  cheap  lodging-houses,  to  determine  how 
they  kept  clean — if  they  did.  She  ended  with  a  whole-hearted 
admiration  for  the  hundred  who  ranged  from  "neat"  to 
"immaculate"  and  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  those  whom 
she  was  obliged  to  rate  from  "messy"  to  "very  filthy." 
Bathing,  she  found,  is  far  from  simple  for  the  aged  tenement 
lodger  who  must  take  his  chance  on  catching  the  laundry  tub 
when  no  one  else  is  using  it.  Even  foraging  for  a  basin  of  hot 
water  is  not  always  successful.  But  clean  clothing,  Mrs.  Melvin 
says,  was  the  real  difficulty.  Practically  all  her  old  people  did 
their  own  washing,  when  and  if  they  could.  Just  to  find  a  place 
to  dry  their  clothing,  invariably  heavy,  was  almost  more  than 
they  could  manage.  She  concludes  that  the  person  who  finds  it 
simple  to  rinse  out  filmy  underwear  in  the  bathtub  and  to  dry 
it  on  the  radiator  does  not  know  very  much  about  the  price 
that  the  old  person  living  alone  iin  tenement  lodgings  pays 
for  the  virtue  of  cleanliness. 

An  111  Wind  in  Georgia 

WHEN  last  winter  lack  of  funds  compelled  the  Georgia 
Children's  Home  Society  to  end  its  twenty  years  service 
and  to  close  its  doors,  135  children  were  thrown  on  the  mercy 
of  the  citizens.    The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  had 
neither    authority   nor    funds   to   assume    the    burden.     It   had 


however  the  leadership  which  the  situation  required.  Its  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  James  P.  Faulkner,  saw  to  it  that  no  child 
dependent  on  the  Society  suffered  physical  distress,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  enlisted  a  group  of  citizens  to  act  in  a  way 
as  receivers  for  the  Society's  human  assets  and  liabilities.  This 
group  has  now  taken  form  as  the  Georgia  Child  Welfare 
Committee  with  about  fifty  members.  It  has  already  raised 
enough  money  to  continue  the  care  of  children  for  whom  the 
Society  had  been  responsible  and  to  give  emergency  care  to 
urgent  new  cases.  Seven  hundred  children  have  been  reported 
to  the  State  Department  as  needing  help  but  it  has  been  able 
to  reach  as  yet  only  about  half  of  them. 

Out  of  the  whole  distressing  situation  Mr.  Faulkner  hopes 
to  see  emerge  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
counties  and  of  local  communities  toward  their  own  children. 
He  anticipates  too  that  the  Child  Welfare  Committee,  while 
seeing  through  the  commitments  of  the  Home  Society,  will 
develop  into  an  operating  agency  for  the  Department  and  that 
it  will  be  influential  in  securing  legislation  by  which  the  powers 
and  resources  of  the  Department  may  be  extended  to  enable  it 
to  take  over  the  care  of  the  children. 

The  Blind  in  the  Machine  Age 

'  I  ^HE  machine  age  is  cutting  so  deep  into  the  occupational 
A  opportunities  for  the  blind  that  the  development  of  suit- 
able new  vocations  for  them  is  a  pressing  responsibility  on 
everyone  concerned  with  their  welfare.  At  the  recent  World 
Conference  for  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York,  a  steady  dwin- 
dling in  handicrafts  as  a  means  of  wage-earning  was  reported 
from  practically  all  of  the  thirty-seven  countries  represented. 
The  popularity  of  mechanical  music,  for  instance,  has  deprived 
many  blind  piano  tuners  and  teachers  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. An  occupational  tragedy  of  another  sort  was  reported 
from  China  where  thousands  of  blind  face  starvation  because 
of  a  recently  enacted  law  against  fortune  telling,  practiced  by 
the  blind  there  from  rime  immemorial. 

The  conference  ended  its  session  with  action  toward  the  es- 


Studies  Reported 


A  STUDY  OP  ONE  HUNDRED  PROBLEM  CHILDREN  FOR 
WHOM  FOSTER  CARE  WAS  ADVISED.  By  Cornelia  D. 
Hopkiiu  and  Alice  R.  Hatnes.  Reprinted  from  The  American 
Journal  of  Ortkopsychiatry  as  Series  C.  No.  167,  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  case  records  with  an  analysis  of 
success  or  failure. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  SMALL  LOAN  LEGISLA- 
TION. By  Frank  R.  Hubachek.  Published  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  third  of  the  series,  Small  Loan  Studies,  prepared  by 
the  Foundation's  Department  of  Remedial  Loans.  A  large 
number  of  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  the  author's 
conclusions. 

STUDIES  IN  CHILD  WELFARE.  Published  by  the  National 
Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  Vol.  1, 
No.  4  of  Social  Science  Monographs. 

Summaries  of  eight  dissertations  based  on  original  research, 
presented  to  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Four 
deal  with  the  care  of  dependent  children,  three  with  chil- 
dren and  recreation  and  one  with  a  scale  for  measuring 
developmental  age. 

THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  AGED:  A  REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS 
AND  PROPOSALS.  Published  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  study  concludes  that  there  is  comparitively  little  old- 
age  dependency  in  the  United  States  of  a  kind  to  call  for 
state  action,  that  filial  responsibility  is  still  a  bulwark 
against  dependency  and  that  the  most  significant  meas- 
ures for  old-age  security  have  been  developed  by  private 
industry. 
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tablishment  of  an  International  Council  for  the  Blind  with 
headquarters  in  Paris.  An  executive  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers from  as  many  countries  was  appointed  to  effect  the  organ- 
ization of  a  secetariat  which  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  and  a  means  of  cooperation  between  organizations 
in  different  countries  and  which  will  stimulate  legislation  in 
countries  that  are  backward  in  caring  for  their  blind.  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  and  M.  C. 
Migel,  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  have  been 
:isked  to  serve  as  president  and  vice-president. 

Under  the  Microscope 

RARELY  does  a  social  agency  subject  itself  to  such  micro- 
scopic critical  study  as  that  from  which  the  Baltimore 
Jewish  Children's  Society  has  recently  emerged,  a  study  which 
involved  a  unique  adaptation  of  the  various  techniques  of  the 
survey,  self-study,  institute  and  seminar,  and  general  confer- 
ence procedures.  A  group  of  child-placement  executives  first 
outlined  a  questionnaire  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Society  made 
;.  comprehensive  and  detailed  examination  of  its  functions  and 
activities.  This  material  was  submitted  to  thirteen  Jewish 
£.gencies  engaged  in  child  placement  in  eight  different  cities. 
Twenty-nine  workers  from  these  agencies  then  met  in  Balti- 
more and  for  two  days,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Society 
and  its  staff,  made  an  independent  study  of  its  work.  In  two 
days  of  conference  the  conclusions  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
agency  and  of  its  procedures  were  discussed. 

The  method  of  the  whole  project  is  described  as  "a  clinical 
•tudy  in  which  the  Society  and  its  staff  were  the  'guinea  pigs' 
3ffered  for  vivisection  and  the  local  and  visiting  social  workers 
were  the  specialists  engaged  in  thorough-going  surgical  re- 
search." All  who  participated  in  the  study,  including  the 
'guinea  pigs,"  are  enthusiastic  about  the  method,  both  to  the 
igency  studied  and  to  the  workers  from  other  agencies.  A 
iigest  of  the  material  of  the  conference  has  been  prepared  for 
jublication  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  71  West 
17  Street,  New  York,  and  is  available  to  social  agencies  inter- 
•sted  in  the  technique  of  the  study  or  in  its  findings. 

A  Deep  Dive  into  New  Methods 

IX7TTH  no  springboard  but  its  own  initiative  the  Connec- 

'    ticut  Conference  of  Social  Work,  at  its  recent  meeting 

n  Bridgeport  made  a  dive  into  a  long-range  plan  for  research, 

irogram-building  and  promotion  which  will  carry  the  confer- 

itnce  into  every  corner  of  the  state  by  means  of  a  coordinated 
>rogram  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  On  the  recom- 
nendation  of  a  Committee  on  Plan,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Leroy  A.  Ramsdell,  a  Committee  on  Permanent  Program 
vas  appointed  to  make  a  continuous  census  of  major  problems 

|  it  concern  to  state-wide  and  local  agencies,  to  analyze  and 
lassify  these  problems  and  to  build  them  into  the  program  of 
uture  conferences.  A  research  committee  was  appointed  to 
crve  until  1934,  with  provision  for  its  continuance,  which  will 
:ompile  and  keep  up  to  date  a  list  of  research  projects  under 
vay  or  anticipated  in  the  state  which,  when  completed,  may 

I  >K  incorporated  into  conference  programs.  This  committee  will 
Depose  projects  and  problems  which  should  be  studied  and  will 
ndeavor  to  interest  existing  research  agencies  in  them. 

Formal  speeches  have  been  practically  abandoned  by  the 
Connecticut  Conference  in  favor  of  the  discussion  method  and 
nstitutes.  One  of  the  eight  institutes  this  year  was  for  board 
nembers  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  board-member  interest 
nd  participation  in  the  work  of  social  agencies  similar  to  that 
njoyed  by  the  public-health  nursing  organizations  of  Connec- 
icut.  The  Conference  has  also  abandoned  the  usual  revolving 
ecretaryship  and  has  substituted  a  continuing  secretariat  which 
vill  plan  regional  conferences,  publish  a  quarterly  bulletin  and 
arry  on  a  vigorous  membership  campaign. 


The  Costs  of  Medical  Care 

HOW  Philadelphia  spends  its  dollars  for  health  and  sick- 
ness is  told  in  a  recent  report  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  giving  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  complete  survey  of  medical  facilities  in  a  large  American 
city  (A  Survey  of  the  Medical  Facilities  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1929,  by  Nathan  Sinai  and  Alden  B.  Mills.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  910  Seventeenth  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copy  of  abstract  on  request.)  In 
a  year  Philadelphia  spent  nearly  $104,000,000  for  these  pur- 
poses, just  short  of  $54  for  each  resident.  Of  the  total  amount 
20  per  cent  went  to  the  hospitals,  26  per  cent  to  doctors,  20  per 
cent  for  drugs  and  medicines,  13  per  cent  to  dentists,  and  2  per 
cent  for  public  health  service.  The  study  comments  that  there 
may  be  an  inadequate  number  of  general  practitioners  and 
probably  there  are  not  enough  dentists  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  people,  though  "the  low  incomes  and  paucity  of  patients 
reported  by  some  dentists  probably  indicate  that  the  present 
supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  effective  demand."  On 
the  other  hand,  specialists  are  "perhaps  too  numerous  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  city"  and  drugstores  overabundant. 

That  the  high  costs  of  medical  care  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  overpayment  of  doctors  seems  evident  from  the  facts  of  this 
study  and  similar  research  in  Detroit  (A  Study  of  Physicians 
and  Dentists  in  Detroit.  Published  by  the  Committee,  as 
above).  In  Philadelphia  the  median  net  income  for  all  doctors 
in  1928  was  found  to  be  $4207;  general  practitioners,  $3197; 
partial  specialists,  $4428;  complete  specialists,  $5500.  The 
median  net  income  for  dentists  was  $4000.  In  Detroit,  on  the 
average,  2247  physicians  devoted  57M  hours  a  week  to  their 
practice  and  received  an  average  net  income  of  $4548.  The 
761  dentists  did  better;  averaging  44  hours  a  week  in  practice, 
their  average  net  income  was  $5393.  In  Philadelphia  the 
hypothetical  "average  citizen"  paid  the  doctor  $15.99  a  year 
and  the  dentist  $6.81 ;  in  Detroit,  the  corresponding  amounts 
were  $9.83  and  $5.46. 

Infection  Up-to-Date 

ERE  is  a  classic  story  of  the  aviator's  smuggled  dog 
who  re-introduced  rabies  to  England  after  it  had  been 
completely  stamped  out,  but  recently  the  health  menace  of  air 
travel  has  come  nearer  to  home  and  to  man.  An  airplane  which 
took  wing  from  an  adjoining  state  crashed  in  the  northern  part 
of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  the  pilot  landed 
eventually  on  a  hospital  cot.  Within  eighteen  hours,  in  addition 
to  his  other  ailments,  he  had  developed  a  rash  which  turned  out 
to  be  scarlet  fever.  Westchester  Health,  the  weekly  bulletin  of 
the  County  Health  Department,  comments  that  "This  is  the 
first  known  case  of  aerial  importation  of  infectious  disease  into 
the  county  and  imposes  an  additional  duty  upon  health  officers. 
The  increase  of  travel  by  air  makes  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
be  familiar  not  only  with  diseases  common  to  their  locality 
but  also  with  those  endemic  in  far  distant  countries, (since  the 
time  required  for  a  flight  from  Central  or  South  America  is 
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much  shorter   than   the   incubation   period  of   most  of   the  in- 
fectious communicable  diseases." 

Three  Weeks  of  Mental  Hygiene 

THE  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health  will  repeat 
last  summer's  successful  experiment  by  holding  a  second 
mental  hygiene  institute.  The  dates  this  year  are  June  29- 
July  18;  the  place,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  55  Eliza- 
beth St.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  the  cost,  not  more  than  $50  in- 
cluding room,  meals  and  registration  fee.  For  those  who  do 
not  require  residence,  registration  is  $10.  The  institute  will 
have  Course  A,  open  to  persons  who  have  a  degree  from  a 
recognized  college  or  have  completed  a  nurse's  training  course, 
or  two  years  of  social  work  in  an  agency  of  satisfactory 
standing,  or  teaching  experience  or  other  social  profession 
allied  to  social  work;  and  Course  B,  for  those  who  took  part 
in  last  year's  institute.  For  further  information  consult  the 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene,  State  Department  of  Health, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Health-Winning  Cities 

IN  cooperation  with  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  repeated  this 
year  its  Inter-Chamber  Health  Conservation  Contest,  listing 
among  the  competing  cities  in  various  population  classes  those 
who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  toward  community  health. 


Pertinent  Publications 

HEALTH  AND  HOSPITAL  SURVEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.. 
1929.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Council 
of  Social  Agencies. 

Nearly  400  pages  of  facts  and  analyses  of  public  health 
activities,  public  health  nursing,  social  hygiene  survey, 
hospital  administration  and  the  community  relationships. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  IN  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA COUNTY.  A  Social  Survey  by  Ira  V.  Hacock. 

A  careful  study  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  County  Welfare  Commission, 
the  Community  Chest  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  County 
Social  Service  Conference. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  YEAR  BOOK 
1930-1931.  The  American  Public  Health  Association.  450  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price,  $3.00. 

"To  provide  in  a  single  convenient  place  all  of  the  com- 
mittee reports  presented  at  the  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Oct.  27-30,  1930,  and  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  organization,  activities  and  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  which  its  members  and  other 
may  require." 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  IN  CLEVELAND  1895-1928,  by 
Irene  M.  Bower.  Published  by  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pnce,  50  cents. 

An  historical  study  prepared  as  a  graduate  thesis. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  INSTITUTE  OF 
CHICAGO.  The  Public  Health  Institute,  159  North  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 

An  annual  report  for  1930  carrying  the  report  of  ten 
years'  work  of  what  it  probably  the  world's  largest 
clinic  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  and  also  a 
pioneer  success  in  providing  self-supporting  medical  serv- 
ice at  low  cost  (see  The  Survey,  Feb.  I,  I93L  P-  5°°)- 

THE  MUNICIPAL  DOCTOR  SYSTEM  IN  RURAL  SASKAT- 
CHEWAN, by  C.  Rufus  Rorem.  The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care,  910  17  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Abstract 
of  Publication  No.  11,  on  request. 

A  study  of  the  medical  service  supplied  in  some  Canadian 
communities  through  a  physician  paid  partly  out  of  taxes. 


In  the  six  classes,  which  range  from  cities  of  more  than  500,000 
population  to  those  of  less  than  2O.OOO,  the  winners  are:  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Racine,  Wis.; 
Alhambra,  Calif.,  and  Chestertown,  Md.  The  1930  entries  in- 
cluded 208  cities  from  43  states,  a  large  gain  over  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  records  showed  that  every  city  which  received 
honorable  mention  in  1929  had  made  increases  in  the  score  for 
1930,  in  some  instances  as  much  as  30  or  40  per  cent.  Scores 
are  based  upon  the  degree  to  which  a  city  meets  standards  of 
health  procedure  and  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  community  health  program,  not  upon  the  efforts  of  any 
one  organization  in  the  community.  "Possibly,"  the  report 
comments,  "the  most  important  result,  which  however  does  not 
lend  itself  to  immediate  measurement,  is  the  opportunity  which 
the  contest  has  afforded  the  influential  layman  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  and  therefore  having  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  public  health  programs." 

Birth  Control 

CONCLUDING  that  "the  absence  of  education  of  the 
^-^  public  in  sexual  matters  by  the  medical  profession  is 
medieval"  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  the  medical  profession  and  birth  control. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  leading  group  of  doctors,  medical  colleges 
and  hospital  clinics  should  give  instruction  in  control  of  con- 
ception; hospitals  and  dispensaries  should  continue  or  organize 
birth  control  clinics  wherever  the  service  is  needed;  and  federal 
and  state  law  should  be  changed  to  make  "existing  inhibitions 
inapplicable  to  duly  licensed  physicians,  .  .  .  dispensaries  and  to 
the  public  health  authorities  ...  in  protecting  the  health  of  their 
patients  or  of  the  communty."  The  Academy  believes  also  that 
there  is  need  of  the  special  birth  control  clinic.  Clinics  outside 
hospitals  should  have  a  staff  of  doctors  trained  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disorders  of  women,  with  a  board  in  active  control  made 
up  of  recognized  specialists  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  "With 
diagnosis  and  supervision  properly  provided,  such  outside  clinics 
should  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  medical  profession  until 
hospital  clinics  meet  this  public  health  need." 

The  Social  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  League 
of  Women  Voters  (55  New  Street,  Newark)  has  worked  out 
an  outline  for  individual  and  group  study  of  birth  control, 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  question  and  giving  references  t( 
available  pamphlets  and  books.  From  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  comes  an  "attitude  scale"  edited  by  L.  L.  Thurstone  for 
testing  attitudes  on  birth  control  (price  75  cents  for  a  package 
of  25  copies).  And  the  much-discussed  statement  on  birth 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
now  to  be  had  in  complete  form  in  Information  Service, 
weekly  publication  of  the  Department  of  Research  and  Edu 
cation  of  the  Council,  Volume  X,  No.  19. 


Nurses'  Pensions 


HAVING  outgrown  its  old  quarters  at  522  Fifth  Avenu 
the  Harmon  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Nursin 
has  moved  to  new  quarters  at  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York  C 
The  membership  of  the  society  showed   an   increase  last  year 
of  88  per  cent.    It  has  enrolled  nurses  in  all  branches  of  i 
profession  from  46  states  and  goes  further  afield  in  member- 
ships   from   the   Philippines,    Hawaii,   the   Canal   Zone,   Porto 
Rico  and  a  number  of  the  Canadian  provinces.    While  as 
any   annuity  plan,   the   rewards  favor  her  who   begins   savini 
young,    members    have    been    enrolled    at    all    ages,    from   t 
youngest  of  the  graduates  of  the  hospital  schools  on  up  p 
sixty.   The  plan  is  administered  by  the  Group  Annuities  '. 
sion  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.    For  furth 
information  and  details  as  to  rates  for  various  ages  and  varioi 
retirement  allowances,  address  James  I.  Coddington,  execu 
secretary  of  the  Association,  at  the  new  address,  140  Nassau  Si 
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San  Francisco's  New  Charter 

SAN  FRANCISCO  has  joined  the  ranks  of  cities  with  a 
"strong  mayor"  plan  of  municipal  government.  Although 
.-nabling  legislation  must,  it  is  true,  still  be  passed  by  the  legis- 
;iture  before  the  new  charter  voted  by  the  freeholders  becomes 
:ffective  on  January  I,  1932,  there  is  little  doubt  of  legislative 
ipproval.  While  not  utilizing  the  city-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment recommended  by  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Govern- 
nental  Research,  the  new  charter  includes  many  features  sim- 
lar  to  that  type  of  municipal  government,  and  is  generally 
xmceded  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  charter  under 
*'hich  the  city  has  been  operating  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Many  elective  offices  are  abolished  and  the  mayor  is  given  au- 
:hority  to  appoint  a  large  number  of  officials  with  the  conse- 
luent  advantage  of  shortening  the  ballot  and  centralizing  re- 
iponsibility  in  the  central  office.  A  chief  administrative  official, 
ippointed  by  the  mayor,  has  the  supervision  of  those  officials 
ind  departments  of  the  city  not  specifically  under  the  control 
>f  boards  and  commissions.  The  board  of  supervisors,  reduced 
rom  eighteen  to  eleven  members,  becomes  a  legislative  and 
lolicy-debating  rather  than  an  executive  body  as  in  the  past. 
\nd  a  final  advantage  of  the  new  charter  is  that  it  provides  for 
lie  most  modern  financial  system. 

Public  Affairs 

pHE  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  held  annually  for  a  period 
*•  of  two  weeks  the  past  summers  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
;  nia  announces  for  the  current  year  among  its  nine  round 
ables  dealing  with  domestic  problems  of  the  United  States, 
wo  which  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  concerned  with 
ommunity  and  local  governmental  affairs.  The  first — on  prob- 
ems  of  municipal  administration — to  take  place  the  opening 
veek  of  the  Institute,  June  2g-July  4,  will  be  led  by  Thomas 
-[.  Reed,  professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  while  the  other  on  "regionalism,"  to  be  held  the  con- 
Juding  week,  July  6-n,  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Louis 
Srownlow,  director  of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
iouse  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  The  inclusion  for  the 
i.rst  time  of  this  last  subject  in  the  Institute's  curriculum  marks 
.nother  step  in  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  city 
5  but  a  constituent  part  of  a  larger  area  whose  common  plan- 
ting problems  can  only  be  solved  by 
onsidering  the  area  as  a  unit.  Differ- 
nt  aspects  will  be  discussed  by  leaders 
i  the  field — state  planning,  historical 
consideration  in  regional  planning,  re- 
ional  and  metropolitan  planning,  cul- 
ural  aspects  of  regionalism,  sociolog- 
:al  aspects  of  regionalism,  and  future 
ossibilities  for  comprehensive  regional 
lanning,  each  being  allotted  one  day's  »» 


With  95  registered  members  at  the  first  institute  in  1927 
and  340  last  year  (in  addition  to  250  delegates  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina),  an  even  greater 
attendance  is  anticipated  this  year.  Members  of  the  Institute, 
(which  is  supported  by  private  contributions  and  voluntary 
membership  fees)  may  attend  any  two  of  the  round  table  groups 
as  well  as  all  lectures  delivered  during  the  sessions  including 
the  evening  meetings  which  are  reserved  for  addresses  on  pub- 
lic qustions  of  general  interest.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress Eleanor  McK.  Gibson,  secretary  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  Box  1337,  University,  Va. 

City  Planning  Comes  of  Age 

TT  is  quite  fitting  that  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Na- 
-*•  tional  Conference  on  City  Planning  to  be  held  in  Rochester 
June  22-24  should  emphasize  facts  based  on  experience  rather 
than  on  theory  for  the  meeting  will  mark  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  conference  and  in  a  sense  the  end  of  the  trial  period  of 
city  and  regional  planning.  When  in  1910  the  Conference  held 
its  first  meeting,  there  was  but  one  official  planning  agency  in 
the  United  States,  not  more  than  twenty  comprehensive  city 
plans  and  practically  no  popular  knowledge  of  the  significance 
of  the  new  science.  During  the  past  two  decades  the  growth 
of  planning  has  been  phenomenal,  as  witness  the  existence  today 
of  over  700  official  city  planning  agencies,  55  official  regional 
planning  agencies  including  county  commissions,  and  220  master 
plans.  As  to  an  increase  of  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  30 
managing  editors  of  newspapers  recently  reported  that  because 
of  reader  interest  in  local  problems  and  projects,  planning  had 
achieved  a  place  as  front-page  news.  The  twenty-first  national 
conference,  appropriately  held  in  the  same  city  that  welcomed 
the  first,  will  reflect  in  its  discussions  this  progress  of  the  past 
two  decades.  Mass  transportation  in  city  streets,  the  relation 
of  city  planning  to  special  assessments,  county  planning,  zoning 
administration,  master  plans  and  official  maps,  the  avoidance 
of  blight  in  areas  adjacent  to  traffic  thoroughfares,  civic  centers 
in  small  cities  are  among  the  timely  topics.  In  his  address  at 
the  evening  session  Harland  Bartholomew,  president  of  the 
Conference,  will  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  Is  city  plan- 
ning effectively  controlling  city  growth  in  the  United  States? 
Further  information  regarding  the  conference,  all  sessions  of 
which  are  open  to  the  public,  may  be  obtained  from  its  head- 
quarters at  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 


Architectural  Juries 


TN  an  attempt  to  eliminate  ugliness  and  create  a  public  spirit 
•*•  which  will  demand  better  architecture,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  is  urging  its  constituent 
chapters  to  form  architectural  advisory  councils  to  pass  upon 
all  building  plans  in  their  respective  cities.  Although  in  essence 
the  idea  is  not  new,  a  number  of  smaller  towns  operating  under 
charters  containing  provisions  for  such  action,  the  Institute  bases 
its  recommendation  specifically  on  the  eight  years  successful 
operation  of  such  a  council  by  its  Washington  Chapter,  more 
recently  emulated  by  the  Cincinnati 
branch.  Briefly  the  Washington  Coun- 
cil, recommended  as  a  model,  operates 
as  follows:  Three  architects  drawn 
from  a  volunteer  panel  jury,  sit  week- 
ly and  criticize  constructively  all  plans 
filed  for  building  permits  since  the  last 
meeting,  the  term  of  service  of  each 
member  being  three  weeks,  one  mem- 
C~^±  ^  >  ~  her  retiring  each  week.  In  reviewing 
J  the  plans  before  it,  the  jury  groups 
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them  in  five  categories:  distinguished,  outstanding  among  build- 
ings of  its  own  type;  commended,  meeting  exceptionally  well 
the  standards  which  should  be  maintained  for  private  buildings 
in  the  National  Capital ;  approved,  meeting  the  standards  which 
should  be  maintained  for  private  buildings  in  the  neighborhood ; 
average,  a  building  which  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  neigh- 
borhood; disapproved,  the  type  of  building  which  is  considered 
below  average.  Action  by  a  board  of  review  meeting  at  six- 
week  intervals  is  necessary  to  make  the  first  two  classifications 
final. 

Architects  are  urged  to  bring  their  major  projects  before  the 
jury  in  preliminary  sketch  rather  than  in  final  drawings,  in 
order  to  make  the  Council's  work  more  effective  as  well  as  to 
cause  as  little  difficulty  as  possible  to  those  submitting  plans. 
The  findings  of  the  Council  are  published  regularly  in  the  press, 
thus  adding  the  weight  of  public  opinion  to  voluntary  cooper- 
ation in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  its  recommendations. 
The  Washington  chapter  reports  that  where  organized  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan  originally  existed  there  is  now  wholehearted  co- 
operation between  architects  and  builders.  The  advantages  of 
the  plan  are  great,  for  as  Horace  W.  Peaslee  said  in  a  state- 
ment describing  it,  although  it  may  frequently  be  too  late  to 
make  radical  changes  it  is  never  too  late  to  simplify  and  that  is 
usually  the  need  in  an  ugly  building;  it  is  never  too  late  to  cor- 
rect the  one  detail  which  may  spoil  an  otherwise  good  design. 
An  interesting  by-product  of  this  constructive  criticism,  says 
Mr.  Peaslee,  is  the  personal  benefit  received  by  those  giving 
their  services  without  compensation  in  the  sharpening  of  their 
own  analytical  and  critical  faculties. 

Frontiers  of  Interracial  Progress 

THE  coming  of  age  in  race  relations,  and  frontiers  of  inter- 
racial progress  are  the  subjects  of  the  two  evening  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  of  the  Urban  League  to  be 
held  in  St.  Paul  June  11-13.  Appropriately  so  indeed,  for 
while  in  every  city  where  there  is  a  considerable  congregation 
of  Negroes  into  definite  areas,  there  naturally  result  special 
problems  of  housing,  industry,  recreation,  crime,  each  of  these 
problems  depends  in  large  measure  for  its  ultimate  solution  on 
the  attitude  of  the  larger  community  to  the  smaller  group. 
That  the  leaders  of  that  group  believe  this  relationship  is  con- 
stantly improving,  that  the  community  as  a  whole  is  increas- 
ingly coming  to  appreciate  that  the  problems  of  the  Negro  are 
its  concern,  but  that  they  cannot  be  solved  without  collabora- 
tion with  Negro  leaders,  is  indicated  by  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Conference.  Facts,  not  theory,  bear  out  the  truth  of 
these  assertions.  For  example,  at  the  recent  (third)  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health,  colored  social  workers 
were  for  the  first  time  at  such  an  official  conference  called 
in  to  meet  and  confer  on  equal  terms  with  their  white  con- 
freres. The  colored  child,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
proper  but  also  in  its  colonial  possessions,  was  given  special 
and  separate  consideration.  Again  a  committee  on  Negro 
housing,  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  commerce,  comprised 
of  Negro  leaders  from  all  sections  of  the  country  is  one  of 
the  committees  hard  at  work  in  preparation  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Owner- 
ship to  take  place  later  in  the  year.  A  coming  of  age  in  a 
dual  sense  when  those  directly  concerned  appreciate  and 
are  able  to  carry  their  own  responsibility,  when  those  in  the 
larger  community  recognize  this  ability  and  understand  that 
only  by  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  can  the  problems 
be  solved.  The  officials  of  the  National  Urban  League  feel 
that  this  year  when  so  many  economic  changes  are  in  progress 
it  would  be  well  for  the  social  worker,  social  research  special- 
ists, economists  and  students  of  interracial  relations  to  consider 
"next  steps"  in  programs  of  adjustment.  This  is  what  they 
will  attempt  to  do  at  the  National  Conference. 


2 


Profits  During  Depression 

TLTOW  a  shortened  work-week  and  a  scheme  of  guarant 
employment  are  functioning  successfully  during  se1 
business  depression  is  described  by  Carleton  H.  Palmer,  pn 
dent  of  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  in  his  annual  report.  Last  J 
this  firm's  work-week  was  cut  from  five  and  a  half  to  five 
days  without  a  wage  cut,  which  meant  theoretically  a  9  per-cent 
increase  in  income  for  the  workers.  Mr.  Palmer  states  that 
since  the  shorter  work-week  was  adopted,  "through  greater 
efficiency,  costs  of  production  have  decreased  in  direct  and  in- 
direct labor  per  dollar  of  business  done."  In  large  operations 
where  an  actual  check-up  on  efficiency  could  be  maintained,  i 
was  found  that  production  in  the  five-day  week  has  amouni 
to  more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  longer  work- 
week. "Results  obtained  from  the  aggregate  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  operations  indicate  that  the  five-day  week  gave 
even  better  results." 

Last  fall  when  unemployment  became  acute  and  many  plants 
began  to  lay  off  employes,  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons  guaranteed 
to  all  regular  employes  that  their  positions  were  safe  for  the 
entire  winter  regardless  of  business  conditions.  At  the  time 
this  announcement  was  made,  Mr.  Palmer  declared  it  to  b« 
an  expression  of  the  company's  belief  that  each  industry  must 
maintain  its  payroll  in  order  to  maintain  the  buying  power  of 
the  country  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  labor  of  the  de- 
vastating effects  of  fear  of  unemployment.  The  shorter  worl 
week  and  the  employment  guarantee  are  considered  by  the  m 
agement  to  have  been  important  factors  in  cutting  labor  tu 
over,  improving  efficiency  and  bringing  the  company  thro 
1930  with  increased  sales  and  profits. 

E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  drug  manufacturers,  have  plants 
New  Brunswick  and  in  Brooklyn  employing  2000  workers. 
The  1930  report  shows  a  net  profit  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  after  absorbing  costs  of  advertising  and  research,  taxes, 
and  reserves  and  depreciation  at  the  company's  customary  ra 

High  Wages  and  Low  Earnings 

'TPHE  relative  effect  of  overtime  and  undertime  on  wage- 
-*•  earners  incomes  is  brought  out  in  a  report,  Hours  and 
Earnings  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  Hosiery  Industry  (Special 
Bulletin  No.  31)  just  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try, Harrisburg.  The  study  on  which  the  bulletin  is  based  cov- 
ered more  than  10,000  workers  in  36  plants.  As  in  all  textiles, 
hosiery  workers  are  divided  into  a  relatively  small  group  of 
highly  skilled  and  well  paid  workers,  and  a  much  larger  un- 
skilled group.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  industry  are  in  the  for- 
mer class,  and  the  second  is  made  up  largely  of  women.  The 
Pennsylvania  inquiry  found  the  median  weekly  earnings  in  the 
full-fashioned  industry  for  men  to  be  $32.49;  for  women, 
$20.77;  'n  tne  seamless  industry,  the  figures  were  $25.99  an<^ 
$12.35.  Annual  earnings  of  less  than  $1000  were  reported  for 
nearly  one  fifth  of  the  men  and  more  than  one  third  of  the 
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ivvomen  in  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  industry.  In  the  seamless 
industry  yearly  earnings  were  even  lower.  These  meager  an- 
nual incomes  are  to  be  traced  to  irregular  work  rather  than 
(to  low  wage  rates.  In  the  "normal"  week  studied  the  industry 
(did  not  provide  a  full  week's  work  for  more  than  half  the  em- 
ployes though  a  large  group  was  required  to  work  overtime. 
The  report  states:  "The  seriousness  of  this  instability  of  employ- 
'iient  to  the  worker  is  emphasized  by  the  decrease  in  earnings 
•:or  the  undertime  worker  and  the  relatively  small  increase  in 
•irnings  for  the  overtime  worker." 

A  Code  for  Domestic  Workers 

C'XTENDING  to  the  unorganized  field  of  household  em- 
•-'  ployment  some  of  the  methods  and  viewpoints  that  scientific 
uanagement  has  brought  into  industry,  a  set  of  standards  for 
vorking  conditions  for  domestic  wage-earners  was  drawn  up  at 
i  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  on  Employer- 
Employe  Relationships  in  the  Home.  Representatives  of  civic 
;anizatians,  government  departments,  universities  and  house- 
employes  took  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  conference, 
ich  was  held  in  New  York  City.  The  tentative  standards 
up  as  the  first  step  a  minimum  wage  for  skilled  and  unskilled 
seworkers  in  each  community  which  would  "meet  the  cost 
living  of  independent  women  at  a  tolerable  level."  The  need 
such  a  minimum  wage  was  brought  out  in  conference  re- 
ts on  how  the  depression  is  affecting  domestic  service.  In- 
:s  were  cited  of  housewives  paying  fifty  cents  a  day  and 
workers  offering  to  do  full-time,  skilled  housework  for  their 
jom  and  board. 

A  working  week  not  to  exceed  fifty-four  hours  for  the  worker 
living  in"  and  forty-eight  hours  for  the  "out  sleeper"  is  set 
ip.    The  code  also  stipulates  one  week's  vacation  with  pay  after 
:ar's  continuous  service,  a  private  room  for  the  "in  sleeper," 
ic  form  of  accident  insurance,  equal  wages  for  Negro  and 
lite  workers  of  equal  competence,  and  a  written  agreement 
tered  into  by  householder  and  worker  at  the  time  of  employ- 
it  covering  wages,  hours,  free  time,  and  notice  to  be  given 
either  side  before   terminating   the  engagement. 

What  Women  Earn 

|)LACING  the  responsibility  for  women's  wage  levels  on 
community  standards  and  conditions  rather  than  on  the 
i?s  and  downs  of  business,  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
department  of  Labor  is  publishing  a  report  on  the  earnings  of 
i  ore  than  100,000  white  and  6,000  Negro  women  workers 
Wages  of  Women  in  13  States.  Bulletin  No.  85.  213  pp. 
'jperintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price 
o  cents).  The  data  was  analyzed  and  the  report  written  by 
klary  Elizabeth  Pidgeon,  in  charge  of  the  bureau's  division  of 
esearch.  The  report  includes  data  on  going  wages  of  women 
vorkers,  the  relation  between  wage  rates  and  the  age,  experi- 
nce  and  nativity  of  the  worker,  the  geographic  location  of  the 
ndustry  and  other  factors. 

In    general,    the    study   shows    that    in    factories    employing 
nen  the  piece-work  system  is  largely  used.    Women  wage- 
ers  were  found  to  work  more  regularly  and  at  a  higher 
of    pay    in    mercantile    establishments    than    in    factories, 
ough   laundries   proved   to   be   very   irregular   and   the   wage 
:vels  in  5-and-io-cent  stores  the  lowest  of  all.   Up  to  a  certain 
*>int  the  worker's  experience  meant  higher  wages  in  most  oc- 
upations,    but    in    many    instances    women's    wages    began    to 
!<:cline  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  particularly  among  ma- 
rtine   workers.     In   all   groups,   the   study   shows,    women    are 
bject  to  a  great  deal  of  undertime   and   their  earnings   fall 
ow  their  wage  rates  to  a  marked  degree.    Although  the  age 
skill  of  the  worker  influence  her  earnings  to  some  extent, 
was   found  that  the  geographic  location   and   industrial   de- 


velopment of  a  state  and  its  prevailing  industrial  standards  had 
more  effect  on  the  wage  rates  of  women  than  any  other  factor, 
including  periodical  fluctuations  in  general  business  conditions. 

Personnel  Practice  at  Harvard 

A  N  indirect  result  of  the  long  controversy  over  the  action 
•**•  of  Harvard  in  dismissing  20  scrubwomen  rather  than  raise 
their  pay  two  cents  an  hour  to  conform  to  a  decree  of  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  the  university 
now  has  an  office  of  personnel  relations  for  "non-educational 
service"  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1930,  page  695).  At  the 
request  of  the  corporation,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors, 
Inc.,  last  winter  made  a  survey  of  university  employment  prac- 
tices and  recommended  such  a  department.  Harvard  has  ap- 
proximately 2500  non-educational  employes. 

Lessons  from  England 

T  TNEMPLOYMENT  insurance  as  a  more  adequate,  self- 
^  respecting  and  certain  measure  of  security  for  wage- 
earners  than  our  present  "dole"  of  public  and  private  charity 
is  being  widely  urged  in  this  country.  Whatever  the  final  out- 
come of  England's  courageous  experiment  along  this  line  (and 
the  prospects  for  the  system  in  its  present  form  are  not  bright) 
it  holds  useful  object  lessons  for  us,  according  to  a  thorough- 
going study  recently  completed  by  Industrial  Relations  Coun- 
selors, Inc.  (165  Broadway,  New  York),  on  which  a  report 
is  being  published  this  month.  The  book  will  cover  the  British 
unemployment  benefit  plan  since  it  went  into  effect  in  1911  as 
an  insurance  system  under  which  compensation  was  to  be  paid 
to  contributing  laid-off  workers  on  an  actuarial  basis.  The 
breakdown  of  the  scheme,  insofar  as  it  has  occurred,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  burden  of  chronic  unemployment  in  declining 
industries  which  the  insurance  plan  was  not  designed  to  assume. 
Among  the  considerations,  based  on  British  experience  "which 
may  well  be  taken  into  account  in  the  present  discussion  of  un- 
employment insurance  in  the  United  States,"  the  report  in- 
cludes: the  ultimate  coordination  of  the  plan  with  a  system  of 
old-age  pensions ;  determination  of  the  cost  of  the  more  meas- 
urable risks  with  all  possible  precision  and  the  placing  of  definite 
limits  well  within  the  resources  of  the  scheme  on  the  protection 
afforded  against  extreme  emergencies;  no  departure  from  the 
insurance  principle,  decision  as  to  whether  benefits  are  to  pro- 
tect the  workers'  standard  of  living  or  merely  provide  a  subsist- 
ence level ;  a  premium  structure  that  encourages  effort  to  reduce 
the  risks  covered ;  protection  of  the  scheme  against  misuse  for 
reasons  of  political  expediency;  timing  the  initiation  of  benefit 
payments  with  the  uptrend  of  the  business  cycle ;  a  system  of  em- 
ployment exchanges  as  a 
necessary  basis  for  ad- 
ministering a  state  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  in- 
surance; unemployment 
insurance  covering  the 
great  majority  of  Eng- 
land's industrial  wage- 
earners  has  not  dis- 
pensed with  the  need  for 
a  system  of  poor  relief 
and  scientific  case  work ; 
finally,  "once  an  unem- 
ployment insurance 
scheme  is  adopted  it 
should  not  be  permitted 
to  become  the  only  or 

Mostyn  in  The  New  L«der.  London         CVen   the   maJOr   reliance 
2,000,000   unemployed   in    England—        m    the    struggle    against 
6,000,000  in   the    V.  S.  A.  unemployment." 
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"What  Is  Life  For?" 

O  EASSURANCE  for  those  who  "view  with  alarm"  the 
•*•  ••  "superficiality"  of  the  oncoming  generation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  a  recent  two-day  student  conference  at  Antioch 
College.  The  general  topic  was  "the  meaning  of  life  for 
the  individual,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Judaism,  Christianity 
and  Humanism,"  in  which  Ohio's  forty-two  colleges  and  seven- 
teen theological  seminaries  were  invited  to  participate.  A  Jew- 
ish rabbi,  a  Baptist  pastor  and  the  professor  of  comparative 
religion  at  the  University  of  Chicago  were  the  discussion  lead- 
ers. Each  leader  answered  the  question,  What  is  life  for?  in 
the  terms  of  his  own  philosophy.  At  the  last  session  the  leaders 
answered  one  another's  arguments  and  also  queries  sent  up 
from  the  floor.  Among  the  questions  asked  by  the  students 
were:  Where  do  you  place  a  moral  code?  To  what  extent  do 
organized  religions  help  to  develop  an  adequate  purpose  in  life? 
Why  cannot  absolute  standards  and  morals  be  decided  upon,  at 
least  for  a  century,  if  not  for  ages  to  come?  Is  there  any  in- 
spiration for  progress  if  human  life  may  be  blotted  out  at  any 
time  by  the  cataclysm  predicted  by  modern  scientists? 

Arthur  E.  Morgan,  president  of  Antioch  who  presided  at  the 
final  session,  criticized  theology  as  not  working  "close  enough 
to  the  ground"  and  characterized  living  as  the  right  balance  of 
working  for  today  and  for  the  future,  with  continuity  essential. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  Paul  Jones,  college  pastor 
at  Antioch,  formerly  bishop  of  Utah  under  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Somewhat  similar  gatherings  have  recently  been  held 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Rollins  College,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

More  Curriculum  Revision 

OTATED  as  "the  new  plan  for  the  education  of  students," 
^  Oglethorpe  University  in  Georgia  puts  forward  a  scheme 
for  curriculum  reorganization  paralleling  at  many  points  the 
radical  changes  going  forward  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
At  Oglethorpe,  President  Thornwell  Jacobs  states,  instruction 
will  be  divided  into  "college"  and  "university"  courses.  The 
college  courses  will  cover  the  usual  freshman  and  sophomore 
program.  No  credits  will  be  given.  The  student  will  com- 
plete his  "college"  years  when  he  can  prove  by  passing  compre- 
hensive examinations  that  he  has  mastered  the  subject  matter 
and  the  techniques  of  the  courses  he  has  chosen.  He  may  then 
leave  as  a  college  graduate  but  without  a  degree,  or  he  may 
continue  in  the  university  as  a  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. The  student  may  spend  one  year  or  ten  in  either  division 
of  the  school.  As  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he  specializes  in 
biological,  physical  or  social  science,  in  commerce  or  in  the  hu- 
manities, doing  classroom  and  laboratory  work  and  independent 
research.  "Both  diploma  and  degree  will  be  conferred  only  if 
and  when  the  student  shall  have  passed  comprehensive  exami- 
nations proving  that  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  and  culture 


of  a  scholar  well  versed  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  departn 
in  which  his  degree  is  awarded."     Extra-curricular  activity  ; 
"moral  character"  will  be   taken  into   account   in   determinirj 
the  student's  fitness  for  graduation. 


Cop  Colleges 


T)OLICE  organization  and  administration  is  the  first  coursi 
•*•  to  be  offered  in  the  University  of  California's  newly  in 
augurated  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  which  will  provid 
training  for  all  lines  of  public  service.  The  school  for  polio 
officers  will  be  headed  by  August  Vollmer,  Berkeley's  famo 
police  chief  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  teaching  polio 
administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (see  The  Sur 
June  I,  1929,  page  304).  Associated  with  Mr.  Vollmer 
be  teachers  of  political  science,  criminology,  criminal  law,  crim- 
inal investigation  and  personnel  management.  Candidates  for 
the  course  must  come  up  to  the  university's  academic  require- 
ments and  also  pass  special  mental  and  physical  tests  to  deter- 
mine their  aptitude  for  police  work.  Mr.  Vollmer  states: 

Our  big  job  at  present  is  not  to  find  students  willing  to  become 
scientifically  trained  policemen,  but  to  sell  the  project  to  our  Cali- 
fornia communities  so  that  they  will  demand  this  type  of  officer. 
A  number  of  college-trained  men,  from  our  Berkeley  department 
have  become  chiefs  of  police  in  neighboring  towns  and  we  hope  in 
time  to  see  the  standards  raised  all  over  the  state.  Young 
from  out  of  the  state,  however,  will  be  just  as  welcome  to 
university  as  those  from  California. 

Mr.  Vollmer's  police  department  has  been  called  on  rece 
to  furnish  teachers  for  other  western  colleges.  George  Brereti 
who  combined  study  for  his  Ph.D.  at  the  university  with  pair 
ling  a  beat  in  Berkeley,  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Sa 
Jose  State  College  last  fall  to  organize  the  first  two-year  schoo 
of  police  administration  in  this  country.  Elizabeth  Los 
head  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Department,  was  one  of  18  in 
structors  in  a  five-day  police  school  conducted  by  the  Colle 
of  Law  of  Willamette  University  in  Oregon  in  the  spring  quar 
ter  "for  police,  sheriffs,  constables,  traffic  officers,  all  peace 
cers  and  those  preparing  to  become  law  enforcement  officials." 

Problems  of  Repeaters 

NLY  the  application  of  case  work  techniques  to  school 
uations,  the  Department  of  Superintendence  submits  in  i 
ninth  yearbook,  can  decide  fairly  whether  a  public  school  pi 
should  be  promoted  or  should  "repeat."    The  yearbook  is  a 
cussion  of  Five  Unifying  Factors  in  American  Education,  cove 
ing,  besides  promotion,  the  articulation  of  the  schools  and 
community,   the   relation   of   general   to   professional  edui 
of   teachers,   the  fiscal 
aspects    of    articulation, 
principles  of  articulation 
and    functions    of    units 
(Department  of   Super- 
intendence.     1201     16 
Street  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  543  pp.  Price, 
$2.00).    The  committee 
on  pupil  promotion  prob- 
lems used  a  case-history 
blank  as  an  experimental 
method  of  securing  data 
"which  a  teacher  should 
consider   in   determining 
whether  an  individual 
should  be  failed  or  pro- 
moted."   The  Study  was       Wortman  in  The  New  York  World-Telegram 

limited  to  the  levels  in        ,.j  ju]t  couniej  -em  up  anj  it's  only 
the  Baltimore,  Colorado      tl  more  days  of  school  to  vacation." 
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Springs  and  Rochester  schools  where  non-promotion  is  most 
frequent. 

The  case  records  gave  the  school  background  of  the  child, 
accomplishments  in  standardized  subject  tests,  school  achieve- 
ment for  the  current  year,  health  history,  home  conditions,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  major  extra-curricular  interests,  special 
abilities,  teacher's  reason  for  promotion  or  failure.  "An  anal- 
ysis of  the  failures  reported,"  the  committee  states,  "will  show 
:hat  in  some  instances  the  failing  of  the  child  was  not  entirely 
consistent  with  the  data  presented."  For  example,  "G.A.M., 
~.Q.  96,  already  retarded  two  and  a  half  years,  reason  for  fail- 
ure, 'weak  in  arithmetic.'  Yet  n  others  graded  as  low  or 
lower  in  arithmetic  were  promoted." 

The  yearbook  commission  recommends  "that  school  systems 
generally  use  the  case  method  in  the  study  of  their  pupil  pro- 
motion procedures." 

Something  Beside  Teaching 

/BOUCHER  COLLEGE,  through  its  vocational  secretary, 
has  made  a  five-year  follow-up  of  the  class  of  1922  to  dis- 
cover "what  Goucher  graduates  are  doing  besides  teaching"  and 
how  the  occupational  distribution  of  a  recent  group  differs  from 
that  of  earlier  classes.  A  report  of  the  study  by  Mary  T.  Mc- 
Curley  is  carried  in  a  recent  number  of  Women's  Work  and 
Education,  the  news  letter  of  the  Institute  of  Women's  Pro- 
fessional Relations  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
By  1927,  of  the  152  graduates  with  the  class  of  1922,  44  per 
cent  were  homemakers,  24  per  cent  were  teaching,  nearly  20 
per  cent  in  business,  2  per  cent  in  social  work  and  about  4  per 
cent  had  "no  remunerative  work."  The  class  of  1912,  grad- 
uated ten  years  earlier,  was  distributed  occupationally:  nearly 
4.1  per  cent  homemakers,  33  per  cent  teaching,  over  7  per  cent 
in  religious  work,  about  4  per  cent  in  business,  about  4  per 
cent  doing  graduate  study,  and  9  per  cent  "no  occupation." 
Over  a  ten-year  period,  here  is  a  l6-per-cent  drop  in  the 
number  of  teachers  almost  balanced  by  the  15-per-cent  rise 
in  the  number  of  business  women  in  these  two  comparable 
roups. 

ic  study  also  covers  the  relation  of  college  work  to  careers, 
the  127  members  of  the  class  of  1922  who  became  wage- 
icrs  permanently  or  temporarily,  82  (almost  65  per  cent) 
ived  direct  preparation  from  curriculum  content  while 
undergraduates  for  the  work  which  they  undertook  after  grad- 
ation."  Twenty-four  of  these  college  women  (18  per  cent  of 
:tie  wage-earners)  received  indirect  preparation — background 
:r  related  information  or  skills.  "In  the  case  of  21  (about  16 
cent)  there  was  apparently  no  relation  between  their  under- 
luate  studies  and  activities  and  the  career  chosen." 

Unemployment  Among  Educators 

secure  "usuable  information  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
nation-wide  problem  of  oversupply  of  teachers,"  the  Office 
Education  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  teacher  training  at 
request  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Superintendents 
and  Commissioners  of  Education,  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  and  the  Association  of  Deans  of  Education, 
questionnaire  which  has  been  distributed  through  state  and 
:ity  superintendents  of  education  to  the  848,000  teachers  in  this 
:ountry,  asks  for  the  following  information:  description  of 
ork,  number  of  teachers  in  same  building,  class  in  school, 
Jther  school  responsibilities,  training,  sex,  marital  status,  type 
jf  community,  experience,  employment,  salary,  degrees,  semester 
dits  earned,  teaching  load.  Dr.  E.  S.  Evenden  of  Columbia 
niversity,  associate  director  of  the  study,  states: 

In  addition  to  definite  data  on  teacher  supply  and  demand  the 
national  survey  of  the  education  of  teachers  is  expected  to  reveal 
low  well  qualified  American  teachers  are  for  their  work. 


How  To  Do  It  Right 

By  JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE 

AT  no  time  during  the  past  decade  has  skilful  administration 
of  social  agencies  been  so  necessary  as  it  is  now.  To  meet 
the  rising  tide  of  relief,  family  agencies  have  had  to  expand 
their  staffs  overnight,  public  departments  have  grown  from 
skeletons  to  powerful  dispensers  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
character-building  agencies  have  had  to  cut  their  budgets,  de- 
crease their  staffs  and  in  some  instances  pass  out  of  the  pic- 
ture altogether.  Troublesome  times  for  board  member,  exec- 
utive and  staff  worker — times  of  doubt,  of  recrimination,  of 
indecision,  with  the  painful  period  of  readjustment  still  to  come. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  propitious  moment  for  Elwood 
Street's  book  on  Social  Work  Administration,  published  this 
month  by  Harpers  ($3.00  postpaid  from  The  Survey),  written 
out  of  seventeen  years  experience  as  a  social  work  executive, 
based  on  study  of  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice  of  suc- 
cessful administration.  The  book  will  be  a  godsend  to  those 
who  have  felt  hitherto  that  they  could  take  their  social  work 
administration  or  leave  it  alone  and  who  wish  now  that  they 
hadn't  left  it  quite  so  severely  alone. 

Much  of  what  he  writes  is  known  and  practiced  now  by  many 
executives.  But  the  point  which  Mr.  Street  makes  in  his  fore- 
word is  that  we  have  taken  administration  for  granted  and 
have  not  put  into  practice  the  knowledge  we  possess.  "This 
magazine,"  said  the  salesman  of  an  agricultural  publication 
to  a  farmer,  "will  help  you  to  do  better  farming."  "Shucks," 
replied  the  farmer,  "I  ain't  farming  now  as  good  as  I  know 
how."  There  are  a  lot  of  us  who  haven't  been  as  good  ex- 
ecutives as  we  know  how.  Now  we  are  up  against  a  situation 
that  demands  a  knowledge  of  what  works,  for  that,  after  all, 
is  the  test  of  administrative  practice. 

To  those  who  served  on  Elwood  Street's  Committee  on 
Social  Work  Administration  and  to  the  many  more  who  have 
read  his  monthly  department,  Over  My  Desk,  in  The  Survey, 
the  way  in  which  he  has  handled  his  material  will  come  as  a 
pleasant  surprise.  The  easy  procedure  would  have  been  to 
collect  the  practical  little  Survey  essays  or  to  present  the  dreary 
list  of  "he  said"  and  "she  believes"  that  characterized  the 
bulletins  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Work  Administration. 
Instead,  he  has  woven  both  of  these  sources  into  a  smoothly 
flowing  description  of  how  to  organize  and  administer  a  social 
agency.  Mr.  Street  starts  in  from  scratch.  He  defines  a  social 
agency  and  administration,  then  leaps  boldy  into  the  contro- 
versial question  of  social  control  (see  Social  Control  of  Social 
Work  by  Clapp,  Queen  and  Dawson,  The  Survey  Midmonthly 
for  May  1931).  The  first  things  any  organization  must  have 
are  constitution  and  by-laws,  a  board  of  directors  with  pro- 
vision for  its  perpetuation,  a  membership  (if  a  private  agency), 
an  executive,  a  staff — and  a  policy.  The  description  of  each 
of  these  steps  is  illustrated  with  charts  and  buttressed  by  ex- 
perience. The  legal  aspects  are  covered,  the  duties  of  officers, 
the  procedure  in  calling  and  conducting  meetings  of  board, 
committees  and  staff. 
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Who  shall  rule  the  social  agency?  Shall  it  be  a  long-lived 
and  crotchety  president,  a  veteran  executive  aged  in  wood,  a 
dominating  committee  member,  a  strong-minded  associate  ex- 
ecutive? In  his  chapter  on  the  mutual  relationship  of  board 
and  executive,  Mr.  Street  describes  the  ideal  relationship: 

The  executive  should  regard  the  board  not  merely  as  the  di- 
recting body  of  the  organization  nor  as  a  group  which  can  carry 
out  various  responsibilities,  but  as  a  clearing  house  and  testing 
to  his  rosy  schemes  which  may  be  over-colored  by  his  professional 
training  and  interest.  By  this  corrective  of  board  action,  the  work 
of  the  organization,  while  maintaining  its  professional  quality, 
can  yet  be  held  to  common  sense  and  practicality.  If  the  executive 
cannot  persuade  his  board  of  the  desirability  of  a  given  project 
he  can  hardly  expect  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  community  of  its 
feasibility.  The  board  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  form  of  birth 
control  which  prevents  the  premature  launching  of  impractical 
ideas  and  yet,  through  participation,  brings  about  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing and  well-rounded  development  of  all  the  projects  and 
policies  of  the  organization.  The  executive  is  a  guide  to  the  or- 
ganization. The  board  is  a  guide  to  the  executive,  helping  him  to 
direct  the  work  along  useful  lines,  advising  him,  protecting  him, 
strengthening  him  and  backing  him  up  when  necessary.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  an  intelligent  executive  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  group  which  will  give  consideration  to  the  projects  for  which 
he  is  employed.  He  will  gracefully  acquiese  in  group  decisions 
when  such  decisions  are  made  after  full  and  fair  discussion.  He 
will  know  when  to  withdraw  projects  for  later  consideration.  He 
will  not  consider  it  necessary  for  his  success  that  every  project  he 
proposes  shall  be  unanimously  approved  by  the  board. 

The  time-worn  argument  of  whether  street-car,  automobile 
or  human  foot  is  better  for  transportation  of  a  worker  is 
thrashed  out.  The  pro  and  con  of  using  dictating  machines 
for  case-record  writing  and  correspondence,  the  lay-out,  light- 


dailies.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
cial  Agencies,  arranged  personally  with  city  editors  for  the 
placing  of  the  stories.  One  newspaper  carried  all  the  stories 
and  some  of  them  were  carried  by  all  the  papers.  The  total 
space,  spread  over  almost  a  month,  equalled  two  newspaper 
pages.  As  a  wind-up  to  the  newspaper  effort  the  Commiti 
on  Interpretation  arranged  a  public  meeting  with  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Dr. 
William  A.  White  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  reviewing  the 
whole  report  and  discussing  its  significance.  And  that  caught 
the  headlines  too  and  served  the  valuable  publicity  purpose 
bringing  the  report  as  a  unit  before  the  public  and  of  identify- 
ing influential  persons  with  its  recommendations  and  with  the 
projects  which  it  forecast. 

Studying  the  Community 

TTOW  much  does  employment  by  a  religious  organizatio 
•*•  -*•  with  a  strong  institutional  program  tend  to  circumscrib 
one's  thinking  on  social  questions?  A  study  of  ten  local  Y.M. 
C.A.'s  with  175  employed  secretaries  endeavored  to  find  tht 
answer.  Conceding  that  the  staff  is  a  crucial  element  in  the 
relationship  between  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  changing  conditio 
in  the  community,  how  much  freedom  is  allowed  the  secretar 
in  adapting  his  work  to  that  of  other  social  and  civic  or 
izations?  How  much  is  he  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
his  own  thinking  and  formulate  his  own  program  ?  How 
conscious  is  he  of  the  work  of  other  community  groups? 
Each  secretary  was  asked  to  list  the  other  important  gro 


ing   and   ventilation   of   offices,   personnel   practices    relating  to      in  his  community,   to  define  the   area   in   which  each  worke 


salary  scales,  holidays  and  vacations,  staff  morale,  economies 
in  filing  and  multigraphing,  accounting  methods,  administration 
of  publicity — every  last  detail  that  makes  up  an  executive's  busy 
day  is  discussed  somewhere  in  the  458  pages,  and  an  index  done 
in  Elwood  Street  fashion,  makes  it  easy  to  find  what  is  wanted. 


and  state  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  program  and  whether 
that  program  competed  with  or  cooperated  with  the  prog 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  The  Rotary  Club  was  the  first  to  be  analy 
The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  essential  purpose  of  Ro- 
tary was  similar  to  that  of  the  Y. — "putting  Christian  ethics 


The  book  is  dedicated  to  W.  H.  Leffingwell,  management  ex-      into  business;"   that   formal   contact  had   been   established  be- 


pert  whose  advice  Mr.  Street  was  never  too  proud  to  ask  in 
his  successive  community  chest  management  in  Louisville,  St.- 
Louis  and  Washington. 

A  Story  a  Day 

T)  Y  dividing  the  publicity  for  its  health  survey  into  half  por- 
•*-*  tions  and  feeding  it  out  over  a  period  of  a  month  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Washington  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies succeeded  in  growing  twenty-five  good  newspaper  stories 
where,  with  different  technique,  only  three  or  four  might  have 


tween  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Rotary  and  that  a  cooperative  progran 
was  .possible.  A  similar  analysis  was  made  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Turn  Verein,  Board  of  Education,  parochial  schools, 
boys'  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Y.M.H.A.,  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
some  political  groups.  Having  thus  seen  the  Y.M.C.A.  more 
clearly  against  the  community  background,  the  study  proceeded 
to  find  out  in  what  specific  ways  the  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  could 
adapt  his  program  in  order  to  strengthen  existing  programs 
and  provide  services  not  already  available.  A  comprehensive 
report  of  the  study  prepared  by  Owen  E.  Pence  under  the  titli 
Social  Awareness  of  the  Institutional  Staff,  was  published  by  the 


flourished.     The  survey  of  health   agencies   and  hospitals  was      Religious  Education  Association,  59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
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made  by  the  American  Pub- 
lic   Health   Association    and 
the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association.     It    was    under 
the    auspices    of    the    Health 
Committee  of  the   Council   and 
was  financed   by  the   Community 
Chest.     The    printed    report    was 
naturally    an    imposing    document 
which   required  considerable  interpre- 
tation for  the  average  newspaper  reader. 
If  given  out  as  it  stood   the  comprehen- 
sive  picture   it    presented    might    easily    be 
lost  while  a  sensational  point  or  two  might 
be  picked  up  and  unduly  emphasized.  -=s 

To   consider   ways   of   getting   the    most   and 
best  publicity  for  the  survey  a  special  committee 
on  interpretation  was  formed  with  Elwood  Street 
as  chairman.     This   committee   evolved  the   plan   of 
breaking  the  report  into  ten  sections,  each  serving  as 
the  basis  for  a  newspaper  release  supplied  in  duplicate 
at  appropriate   intervals   to   each   of  the  five  Washington 
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The  Washington  dailies  do  their  good  turns 
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Do  You  Remember? 

I  HE  QUEST  FOR   SOCIAL  JUSTICE,  by  Harold  Underwood  Faulkner. 
Macniillan.     389  pp.     Price   $4.00  postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

ITTISTORY  should  be  the  most  interesting  subject  in  the 
*•  world  to  those  trying  to  understand  the  present  and  hop- 
ng  to  map  out  a  safe  road  to  the  future.  All  too  frequently 
listory  books  are  dull  and  not  much  read.  But  The  Quest  for 
social  Justice,  a  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  period 
1898-1914,  is  delightful  reading  and  has  an  epic  sweep.  It  is 
:>ne  of  a  series  which  when  completed  will  tell  the  story  of 
lerican  life  from  1492  on  to  the  present, 
he  accuracy  of  most  histories  must  be  taken  for  granted  by 
layman;  not  so  here.  Perhaps,  indeed,  much  of  the  book's 
fascination  is  due  to  the  way  it  recalls  to  mind  many  events 
jnd  personalities  once  familiar.  You  may  not  care  to  admit  it, 
jut  do  you  remember  the  excitement  when  McKinley  was 
assassinated  and  the  outcry  against  "anarchists,"  the  low  wage- 
cales  of  25  years  ago  and  the  agitation  for  a  "living  wage?"  Do 
tou  remember  Jacob  Riis  and  his  tenement-house  articles?  Do 
/ou  recall  the  days  when  everyone  was  talking  about  "the 
rusts"  and  "trust  busting,"  "muckraking,"  'imperialism"  and 
'dollar  diplomacy,"  "race  suicide,"  the  I.W.W.,  the  Moyer- 
'ettibone-Haywood  affair?  Surely  you  remember  the  agitation 
or  direct  primaries,  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  for 
vorkmen's  compensation  and  mothers'  pensions?  Remember, 
oo,  the  days  of  "tJoldenrule"  Jones,  Tom  Johnson,  and  La- 
"'ollette,  and  the  days  of  the  "bull  moose"  and  "standing  at 
Armageddon?"  Remember  the  first  horseless  carriage,  the 
vitty  Hawk  flights,  and  the  days  before  everyone  had  a  tele- 
>hone  and  a  vacuum  cleaner  and  when  everyone  lived  in  a 
e  with  a  front  porch  and  a  tree  in  the  yard? 
.11  this  and  much  more  is  called  to  mind  in  The  Quest  for 
ial  Justice.  You  even  meet  again  David  Harum,  Scott 
ring  at  Pennsylvania,  and  Goethals  at  Panama.  The  hey- 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  the  W.C.T.U.  are  re- 
ed, and  the  beginnings  of  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  mentioned, 
book  is  well  worth  reading.  There  are  few  details  and 
e  discussion  but  who  could  read  it  and  not  stop  and  won- 

where  are  the  crusaders  of  yesteryear? 

'ege  of  William  and  Mary  JUNE  PURCELL  GUILD 

hmond,  Virginia 

As  Its  Buildings  Are,  So  Is  a  City 

ILDINGS  AND  THEIR  USES  AND  SPACES  ABOUT  THEM.  Vol- 
.me  VI  of  the  Regional  Survey.  Published  by  Regional  Plan  of  New 
York  and  Its  Environs.  465  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FTER  eight  years  of  work  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
has  published  its  sixth  and  final  survey  volume.  This 
eluding  study  is  from  one  point  of  view  the  most  important 
the  series  for  as  Thomas  Adams  says  in  the  preface,  "in  im- 
wrtant  senses  a  city  in  a  certain  region  consists  of  buildings 
md  all  else  in  its  physical  structure  relates  to  the  use,  arrange- 
nent  and  design  of  buildings.  .  .  .  The  degree  of  efficiency  with 


which  buildings  perform  their  functions  and  provide  for  the 
healthful,  safe  and  convenient  living  and  working  conditions  is 
the  real  test  by  which  the  quality  of  the  city  as  an  economic 
and  social  structure  can  be  judged." 

The  volume  comprises  three  monographs,  each  a  complete 
study  in  itself.  The  titles  indicate  its  scope:  The  Character, 
Bulk  and  Surroundings  of  Buildings  by  Thomas  Adams;  Hous- 
ing Conditions  in  the  New  York  Region  by  the  same  author  in 
collaboration  with  Wayne  D.  Heydecker;  and  Control  of  Build- 
ing Heights,  Densities  and  Uses  by  Zoning  by  Edward  M.  Bas- 
sett.  Harold  M.  Lewis  and  Lawrence  M.  Orton  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  monographs.  The  complete  volume  is  a 
masterly  analysis  of  the  whole  problem,  taking  up  the  differ- 
ences between  public  and  private  buildings  and  between  those 
used  for  residence,  business  and  industry,  discussing  their  re- 
quirements as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  control  is  desirable 
in  the  public  interest.  Because  residental  buildings  form  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  all  structures  in  the  region  an  en- 
tire monograph  is  devoted  to  this  class.  (In  New  York  City- 
alone  there  were  in  1929  564,413  residential  buildings  compared 
to  42,485  business  and  industrial  buildings,  including  special 
structures,  stables  and  garages  with  a  value  of  $6,373,629,074 
as  against  $3,723,104,504.) 

Within  a  brief  space  it  is  impossible  even  to  touch  on  the 
high  spots  of  this  survey,  but  in  short  it  appears  that  if  cities 
in  the  Region  were  to  make  and  carry  out  the  laws  that  are 
necessary  to  obtain  proper  planning  and  development  of  sub- 
divisions; to  prevent  injurious  speculation;  to  improve  restrictive 
and  public-health  laws;  to  provide  more  ample  play  space,  par- 
ticularly in  overbuilt  areas;  to  encourage  home  ownership  and 
the  private  building  of  small  dwellings;  to  regulate  building 
finance;  to  spread  transit  facilities  into  undeveloped  areas;  and 
to  prepare  and  carry  out  comprehensive  city  and  zoning  plans, 
they  would  do  more  to  solve  the  housing  problem  than  by  pro- 
moting public  building,  tax  exemption,  or  subsidy.  An  index  of 
zoning  cases  in  the  United  States  furnishes  references  to  all  the 
important  cases  bearing  upon  zoning  up  to  the  year  1928. 

The  very  names  of  the  authors  of  this  volume  certify  to  the 
importance  of  the  conclusions  of  the  survey. 

LOULA  D.  LASKER 

"Mother,  Why  Is  a  Fly?" 

THE  QUESTIONING  CHILD,  by  Anaelo  Patri.     Appleton.     221  pp.    Price 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ANGELO  PATRI'S  Questioning  Child,  as  I  meet  him  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  book  to  which  he  gives  his 
name,  is  a  little  boy  I  know  very  well.  Everybody  will  recog- 
nize him.  He  is  the  little  boy  who  asks  you  questions  just  to 
make  you  talk  to  him,  laugh  at  him,  even  scold  him — anything 
but  forget  that  he  is  there.  "A  child  comes  into  the  world  a 
questioner,  a  searcher  after  knowledge.  He  is  himself  a  ques- 
tion. Why  is  he  here?  Where  is  he  going?"  It  is  really  in 
this  wider  implication  that  The  Questioning  Child  becomes  the 
title  of  the  whole  book,  which  includes  a  series  of  talks  on 
significant  phases  of  his  career:  at  The  Awkward  Age,  in  The 
Wasted  Summer,  on  The  Fourth  of  July,  At  Play,  or  At  Work 
as  a  Part  of  Education. 

The  children  we  know  and  have  been,  come  to  life  as  Angelo 
Patri  talks  of  them  in  his  gentle  humorous  voice.  This  book 
evokes  for  me  the  very  tones  of  the  voice  which  I  have  heard 
speaking  to  a  little  child  standing  before  the  principal's  desk, 
which  I  have  heard  prophesying  the  new  day  in  education  to  a 
group  of  private-school  teachers.  There  is  the  same  intimate 
feeling  touched  with  quiet  dignity,  the  same  range  of  persuasive 
power  from  short,  simple  statements  stark  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments until  on  a  sudden  wind  of  emotion  the  banners  of 
his  eloquence  unfurl.  In  its  strict  sense  it  is  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  children  of  Angelo  Patri's  own  school  that  he 
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addresses.  The  illustrations  and  metaphors  are  for  parents  who 
need  to  be  persuaded  in  homely  terms  of  many  things  that 
others  have  inherited  or  have  acquired  in  more  academic  man- 
ner. Yet  of  such  universal  truth  does  he  speak  that  a  far  wider 
audience  will  be  found  listening,  alert  and  sympathetic,  until 
the  questioning  child  "has  taken  his  degree  from  the  school  of 
life  and  is  a  master  of  living — an  artist — for  whom  life  is  no 
burden  but  a  flight  of  song  triumphant." 
Wcstport,  Conn.  ADELAIDE  NICHOLS 

The  Friends  March  On 

THE  QUAKERS  AS  PIONEERS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  August*  Jems. 
Macmillan.     269  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"ITTRITTEN  by  a  German  student  twenty  years  ago  before 
'  war  relief  and  reconstruction  work  had  drawn  inter- 
national attention  to  the  social  services  of  the  Friends,  this 
study  is  primarily  of  historical  interest.  The  characteristic 
social  concerns  of  the  Friends  date  back  two  hundred  years  or 
more.  Though  some  of  them  have  broadened  out  to  world- 
wide scope  and  have  been  transformed  by  scientific  study,  their 
traditional  social  policies  have  remained  astonishingly  steady. 
These  policies  have  their  roots  in  the  cultural  valuations  of  a 
small  ingrowing  society.  Its  social  activities  followed  needs 
seen  close  at  hand  and  intimately  felt  by  all.  Thus  instead  of 
brilliant  programs  we  find  a  slow  growth  of  insight  and  skill 
shared  in  by  the  whole  group  and  gradually  applied  by  it  to  a 
widening  area. 

While  other  religious  societies  in  their  charities  were  ham- 
pered by  the  remnants  of  feudal  tradition,  the  Friends  dem- 
ocratically worked  out  novel  methods  of  prevention.  And  when, 
in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  world  began  to  take 
notice  of  their  successful  efforts  in  dealing  with  delinquency 
and  insanity,  with  inebriety  and  shiftlessness,  they  were  already 
at  work  on  even  more  fundamental  causes  of  social  inadequacy. 
From  their  earlier  concern  with  poor  relief  they  had  advanced 
to  incisive  studies  of  the  economic  causes  of  poverty.  From 
the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  still  active,  they  had 
progressed  to  the  wider  cause  of  interracial  cooperation.  From 
the  establishment  of  schools  that  are  still  models  of  their  kind, 
they  had  proceeded  to  an  adult  educational  movement  encom- 
passing no  less  than  an  entire  cultural  renascence. 

It  is  well  for  the  social  student  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
social  enterprise  so  clearly  exemplifying  the  part  played  by  a 
continuing  ethical  dynamic  in  a  world  of  changing  needs  and 
techniques.  BRUNO  LASKER 

New  York  City 

Billions  in  Hospitals 

THE   PUBLIC'S   INVESTMENT  IN  HOSPITALS,  by   C.  Rufus  Rorem. 
Univ.  of  Chic.  Press.    243  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

1  I  *HE  publication  of  this  volume  under  the  auspices  of  the 
•••  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  (originally  one 
of  the  series  of  studies  in  hospital  administration  planned  by 
Michael  M.  Davis  and  supported  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion) is  a  timely  presentation  of  an  important  piece  of  social 
research.  The  financial  depression  will  doubtless  have  its  effect 
on  our  more  than  seven  thousand  hospitals  which  represent  a 
capital  investment  of  over  three  billion  dollars.  On  the  basis 
of  cost  out  of  proportion  to  the  return  in  health  values,  our 
entire  hospital  system  was  subjected  to  criticism  by  several  im- 
portant European  members  of  the  International  Hospital  Con- 
gress held  in  Atlantic  City  last  year.  A  thoughtful  comparison 
under  the  title,  What  Can  the  American  and  European  Hos- 
pitals Learn  From  Each  Other,  has  appeared  under  the  author- 
ship of  Dr.  W.  H.  Mansholt,  director  of  the  General  Hospital 
in  Groningen,  Holland,  in  Nosokomeion,  the  new  international 
hospital  review,  and  deals  with  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  a 
friendly  fashion  that  is  typical  of  our  European  critics.  Where 
does  the  truth  lie? 


In  this  volume  the  author  reveals  many  startling  figures, 
typically  American  in  the  mass,  and  lays  the  cold  facts  before 
us  without  attempting  an  extensive  interpretation  of  the  anal- 
ysis, which  will  doubtless  follow.  Meantime  we  are  told  that 
our  hospitals  are  in  the  class  of  the  leading  major  industries 
and  that  the  total  investment  is  being  increased  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  It  is  well  to  know  the 
facts,  for  it  is  only  with  facts  as  a  basis  that  an  adequate  ap- 
praisal of  the  investment  may  be  made,  and  these  have  been 
furnished  in  this  volume  in  good  measure.  This  book  will  be 
used  as  source  material  for  many  a  student  of  hospital  organi- 
zation during  the  next  few  years.  Rorem  tells  us  what  we  are 
doing  (of  which  many  of  us  were  only  vaguely  aware)  and  the 
question  will  naturally  follow,  Are  we  doing  it  wisely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  health? 

E.  M.  BLUESTONE,  M.  D. 
Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York 


Instalment  Selling 


PROSPERITY  AND  CONSUMER  CREDIT,  by  Julian  Goldman.    Harper. 
197  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TNSTALMENT  selling,  a  method  commonly  employed  for 
•*•  a  long  time  in  the  sale  and  purchase  by  consumers  of  homes, 
pianos,  organs,  sewing  machines,  agricultural  implements  and 
life  insurance,  had  been  but  little  used  in  the  fields  of  other 
consumer  goods  prior  to  the  World  War.  Following  the  busi- 
ness depression  of  1920-21  it  spread  very  widely — became  the 
ruling  method  of  selling  autos  and  many  new  lines  of  house- 
hold equipment  were  added.  It  helped  to  raise  business  out 
of  the  depression  of  1920-21.  Having  no  such  fresh  empire  "to 
conquer  in  1930-31,  business  is  finding  it  harder  to  get  up  than 
it  did  back  in  1921.  Probably  the  most  important  development 
during  the  past  ten  years  is  that  it  has  become  conventional  and 
respectable.  Many  people  have  feared  the  growth  of  instal- 
ment selling,  believing  that  large  amounts  of  goods  sold  by  this 
method  might  prove  a  menace  when  business  grew  bad.  Well, 
since  the  beginning  of  1930  we  have  had  convincing  proof  that 
instalment  selling  probably  has  not  suffered  more  than  other 
forms  of  selling.  There  has  not  been  any  abnormal  increase  in 
repossessions.  The  net  effect  of  instalment  selling  on  the  busi- 
ness cycle  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:  When  conditions 
get  worse,  while  the  instalment  payments  are  kept  up  on  goods 
already  bought,  the  purchase  of  goods  on  instalments  falls  off 
heavily  so  that  instalment  selling  indirectly  helps  to  drive  the 
level  of  business  still  lower  than  it  would  if  there  were  no  in- 
stalment selling.  In  short  it  seems  to  amplify  the  waves  of 
business  both  in  prosperity  and  in  depression. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Goldman's  book  lies  in  its  charm  and  sim- 
plicity. A  student  of  the  subject  may  be  disappointed  in  failing 
to  find  any  set  of  principles  or  rules  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  necessary  for  instalment  selling.  One  may  regret  that 
Mr.  Goldman  did  not  go  into  greater  detail  concerning  his  own 
experiences.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  the  history 
of  his  business,  the  differences  in  local  experiences,  the  cases  I 
that  did  not  pay  and  what  was  done  about  them,  the  expenses 
of  operation  in  comparison  with  other  well  known  figures  of 
ordinary  cash-and-credit  stores  selling  about  the  same  classes 
of  goods.  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM 

Columbia  University 

Some  Texas  Orphans 

MENTALITY  OF  ORPHANS,  by  Robert  A.  Dams.     Gorham  Press.     182 
pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

~\  T7"HEN  some  four  years  ago  a  joint  meeting  of  orphanage 
'  officials  of  central  Texas  was  held  to  consider  common 
problems,  among  the  questions  which  emerged  was  that  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  A  mental  survey  of  some  typical  institutions 
was  suggested  and  six  orphanages  were  proposed  for  investiga- 
tion. This  study  compares  the  population  of  grades  I 
VIII  of  certain  institutional  schools  (Continued  on  page  328) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Hooked  Rugs  for  Relief 

TOIHE  EDITOR:     Some  of  the  blacklisted  textile  strikers  in 
•ion,  N.  C.,  since  the   1929  strike  have  not  been   able   to 
fini  work.     Some  of  the  women  are  making  hooked   rugs   to 
el  buy  food  for  their  hungry  children.     We  need  a  sale  for 
IK:  rugs  and  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  any  person  or  group 
could  dispose  of  one  or  more  for  us.    Your  order  will  help 
ime  hungry  family.     Prices  $3  to  $15.     For  particulars 
to  (MRS.)  GRACE  ELLIOTT 

•d  Textile  Union 
634,  Marion,  N.  C. 


At  Sea 


TtrHE  EDITOR:  The  periodic  crises  of  our  communities  remind 
n«:f  an  excursion  boat  caught  off  shore  in  a  gale.  Some  of 
iengers,  noticing  clouds  on  the  horizon,  remark  to  mem- 
the  crew,  "Looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  have  a 
The  deckhands,  busy  polishing  brass,  look  up,  grin 
on  shake  their  heads.  "That  doesn't  mean  anything,"  they 
rtff.  But  the  wind  begins  to  blow  and  the  sea  grows  rough, 
ioe  of  the  passengers  retire  to  their  cabins  and  others  begin 
to.ang  over  the  rail.  Presently  waves  wash  across  the  deck, 
;a;ying  chairs  and  stragglers  overboard.  Nevertheless,  stewards 
coiinue  to  circulate  and  encourage  people  to  buy  and  eat  so  as 
to  ull  their  painful  emotions. 

/Tien  things  begin  to  smash,  the  engineer  comes  on  deck  and 
;]  the  captain  that  the  boiler-room  is  awash  and  something 
rait  be  done.  But  the  captain,  who  is  merely  an  agent  of  the 
natation  company  or  president  of  the  Seaman's  Union,  doesn't 
low  what  to  do.  The  engineer  advises  him  to  appoint  a  com- 
ra  <:e  of  prominent  passengers  to  steer  the  ship  while  the 
oflers  organize  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew,  to  distract 
th  traveling  public.  A  rescue  band  of  first-aid  workers  is 
for.ed  to  throw  life-preservers  to  those  who  are  struggling 
.nhe  water  and  a  group  of  printers  is  urged  to  pour  a  few 
ba-:ls  of  gay  ink  overboard  to  brighten  the  breakers.  Rats 
coe  out  of  the  hold  and  forage  in  the  pantry.  Things  look 
bad. 

::ter  a  while  the  storm  breaks.  The  steering  committee 
coos  off  the  bridge  and  declares  that  a  harbor  is  in  sight. 
Pjsengers  crawl  out  of  their  berths  and  begin  to  gossip.  The 
crv  resumes  its  brass  polishing.  The  engineer  goes  below  to 
pan  up  the  machinery;  the  captain  chats  gallantly  with  re- 
pc'ers.  The  incident  is  almost  forgotten  for  the  sky  grows 
bi;ht  and  meals  are  served  as  usual. 

!jt  where,  in  God's  name,  is  this  ship  bound?  We  don't 
m  know  where  we  are.  A  cheer  leader  leaps  upon  a  chair 
ar  shouts,  "Let  us  all  join  heartily  in  singing,  'We're  here 
beiuse  we're  here.'"  FRANK  CHANCE 

Pifenffer,  Wash. 

Wanted — Foremen 

TTHE  EDITOR:  "There  is  now  a  shortage  of  competent  fore- 
mi  in  most  lines.  If  a  bright  boy  of  14  should  come  to  me  to 
lern  the  work  of  a  foreman  he  would  be  reasonably  certain 
tobe  a  foreman  when  17  and  he  would  be  on  the  road  to 
hher  positions." 

This  statement  appeared  in  the  leading  newspaper  of  a  city 
ofzoo.ooo  population,  directly  quoted  from  an  employer,  the 
nine  of  the  employer  being  given.  The  date  of  the  paper  was 


September  1930,  a  time  when  unemployment  was  being  widely 
and  bitterly  discussed.  We  might  think  that  an  employer  who 
let  it  be  known  at  such  a  time  that  he  was  short  of  men  for 
as  good  a  position  as  factory  foreman  might  have  had  difficulty 
in  holding  back  the  crowds.  If  he  had  stated  that  he  wanted 
unskilled  labor  at  $10  per  week  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  he 
would  have  had  plenty  of  applicants.  But  there  was  no  such 
response. 

No  foreman  out  of  a  job  came  to  see  if  he  could  fill  the  posi- 
tion. No  ambitious  mechanic  inquired  to  see  if  there  was  a 
chance  for  advancement.  No  boy  or  parent  inquired  about  the 
opportunity,  either  its  present  advantages  or  its  future.  No 
organization  for  the  unemployed  or  interested  in  vocational 
guidance  or  education  made  any  inquiry.  Yet  this  article  must 
have  been  read.  It  was  less  than  three  inches  under  a  head- 
ing about  unemployment  and  we  know  that  there  are  many 
people  very  much  alive  to  this  unemployment  situation. 

Something  is  clearly  wrong  when  thousands  of  men  walk  the 
streets  looking  for  a  job,  when  thousands  of  boys  are  following 
them  and  will  be  looking  for  the  jobs  a  few  years  later,  but 
when  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  better  job  where  there  is  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  continuous  employment  does  not  bring  a 
single  inquiry.  What  is  wrong?  A.  W.  FORBES 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Wagner  Veto 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article,  Toward  a  National  Employ- 
ment Service,  in  your  April  15  issue,  contains  the  following 
statement  on  page  88:  "At  no  point  would  this  state  and  local 
placement  service  have  been  terminated  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Wagner  bill.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  probably  have  been 
extended."  The  Wagner  bill  contained  at  the  end  of  Section 
i :  "The  Employment  Service  now  existing  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  hereby  abolished."  Under  section  5  it  provided 
that  no  payment  could  be  made  for  any  state  unless  an  equal 
sum  had  been  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  not  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  apportionment  according  to  population,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  under  section  10. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  had  adjourned  before  the  Wagner 
bill  was  vetoed  and  had  appropriated  an  amount  for  employ- 
ment exchange  service  just  under  the  25  per  cent  of  the  appor- 
tionment to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  Wag- 
ner bill.  Hence  it  could  have  had  no  benefits  for  its  state 
service  until  after  another  session  of  the  legislature,  probably 
two  years  hence.  The  exceptions  of  section  10  would  not 
apply.  So  this  state  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  present 
benefits  of  franking  privilege,  equipment  and  supplies  and  appro- 
priation for  some  of  the  personnel.  This  seems  to  support  the 
reasoning  applied  in  the  President's  veto. 

DANIEL  B.  LUTBN 

Committee  for  Stabilization    of  Employment 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  his  letter  concerning  my  article  Mr.  Luten 
appears  to  have  read  only  part  of  section  10  of  the  Wagner 
bill.  The  section  pertaining  to  the  State  of  Indiana  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec.  10.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  director-general  is  authorized  to  expend  in  any 
state  so  much  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  such  state  according  to 
population,  and  so  much  of  the  unapportioned  balance  of  the  appro- 
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priation  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  as  follows:  .  .  . 

(b)  in  states  where  there  is  a  state  system  of  public  employment 
offices,  but  where  the  state  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  section  4,  in  establishing  a  cooperative  federal  and  state  system 
of  public  employment  offices  to  be  maintained  by  such  officer  or 
board  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between 
the  governor  of  the  state  and  the  director-general. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  having  adjourned  before  the  Wag- 
ner bill  was  vetoed,  the  last  phrase  just  quoted  would  have 
applied.  The  federal  administration  would  have  had  power 
to  allow  Indiana's  specified  proportion  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion to  be  used  for  a  cooperative  system  there  until  the  legis- 
lature would  have  had  a  chance  to  accept  it.  This  might  easily 
have  been  a  larger  contribution  from  federal  funds  than,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Luten's  letter,  Indiana  now  receives.  The 
present  franking  privilege  and  equipment  for  supplies  and  some 
personnel  are  given  at  the  discretion  and  good  will  of  the 
director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  good  will  would  have  been 
withdrawn  after  the  Wagner  bill  had  been  enacted,  or  that 
the  reasons  for  assistance  from  the  federal  government  would 
have  been  less  potent.  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 

Director  Department  of  Industrial  Studies 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Economic  Discussion 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Every  Friday  evening  at  7:30  a  group  of 
enthusiastic  men  and  women  meet  at  the  Forbes  Street  Public 
School  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  economic  questions,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  the  present  unemployment  situation. 
Progress  and  Poverty  is  used  as  the  standard  textbook.  John 
C.  Rose,  the  writer  and  student  of  social  and  economic  sciences, 
is  director  of  these  meetings,  which  were  organized  by  Attor- 
ney William  N.  McNair,  formerly  director  of  the  famous  In- 
gram Institute  of  San  Diego.  F.  W.  Maguire,  for  many  years 
active  in  the  single  tax  movement,  attends  to  the  distribution 
of  literature.  These  meetings  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  arouse 
interest  in  economic  questions  and  I  would  like  to  see  similar 
organizations  started  throughout  the  country.  FAY  BRASHEAR 
411  Prospect  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Matrimony 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  letter  headed  Object,  Matrimony  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Survey  especially  interested  me.  I  too 
have  often  wondered  why  provision  has  not  been  made  to  bring 
eligible  unmarried  people  together  socially  in  this  age  when  it 
is  so  difficult  for  those  in  large  cities  to  meet  the  opposite  sex 
under  auspicious  circumstances.  I  am  speaking  of  the  great 
middle  class  who,  earning  a  livelihood,  have  little  or  no  social 
opportunities  but  who  long  for  a  real  home  and  companionship. 
For  lack  of  opportunity  to  do  otherwise,  many,  sprung  from 
the  best  native  stock  of  America,  are  passing  into  old  age  un- 
married, childless  and  homeless.  As  a  result  of  this  tragic, 
preventable  situation  the  future  America  must  be  the  loser  as 
well  as  the  individuals  involved.  Why  should  not  churches  and 
reputable  organizations  face  this  problem  and  take  active  steps 
to  solve  it? 

Personally  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  life  has  somehow 
cheated  them.  Now  past  forty,  it  is  late  to  hope  for  children 
of  my  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  fears  that  a  mate  and  a  home 
will  never  be  mine  also  beset  me.  I  was  raised  in  an  old- 
fashioned  home  where  cooperation,  sympathy,  patience  and  the 
other  virtues  made  family  life  the  mainspring  of  our  happiness. 
Death  dissolved  that  home  when  I  was  twenty-five  and  although 
I  have  gracious  women  friends  and  have  always  earned  enough 
to  live  comfortably,  my  deepest  longing  is  to  take  part  in  mak- 
ing and  having  a  real  home.  I  know  how  to  live  on  a  modest 
income,  and  have  a  variety  of  interests.  Like  some  others,  I 


have  listened  to  the  remark,  "I  can't  understand  why  you  a 
still  unmarried."    But  my  life  has  been  spent  in  a  typical  sm:j 
town  from  which  desirable  men  have  all  departed  or  else 
ried  young.    In  such  a  case  what  is  one  to  do? 

Perhaps  The  Survey  will  start  a  correspondence  bureau, 
after  gathering  necessary  information,  put  persons  of  suita 
age,  interests  and  circumstances  in  touch  with  each  other. 

A 

For  a  Sober  Russia 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Soviet  Union  is  carrying  on  tremendo 
cultural  experiments  on  a  large  scale.  To  take  one  examr. 
in  the  fight  against  alcohol,  there  is  not  only  a  tremendo 
amount  of  propaganda  on  the  stage,  movies  and  by  all  the  fore 
of  publicity  here,  but  there  are  also  anti-alcohol  clinics, 
these  clinics  people  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  drinking  hat 
may  come  and  receive  successful  treatment.  There  is  even 
five-year  anti-alcohol  plan  which  aims  to  reduce  drinking 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  drunk  in  1929.  Startlin 
large-scale  experiments  are  also  being  made  in  the  fields 
prison  reform,  education  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  cultural  field 
It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  secu 
first-hand  and  reliable  information  through  the  usual  nev 
channels.  However  you  may  secure  such  information  by  wri 
ing  to  Voks  (Society  for  Cultural  Relations),  Troobnikovtl 
Pereulok  17,  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  The  Voks  Society  can  al; 
help  in  making  connections  between  cultural  groups  abroad  ar 
similar  groups  here.  HARRY  JAFI 

C/o  Intourist,  Moscow,   U.S.S.R. 


The  Ideal  American 


To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  Survey  of  March  15  I  note  some  n 
marks  of  John  A.  Edgerton,  president  of  the  National  Aw 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  in  an  address  before  the  Natio 
Catholic  Welfare  Association  and  other  organizations, 
was  arguing  against  unemployment  insurance  and  is  reported 
have  said,  "It  will  destroy  the  Church,  as  the  power  of 
Church  rests  on  its  ability  to  relieve  misery."  Surely  M 
Edgerton  has  a  high  opinion  of  unemployment  insurance  if 
fears  it  will  destroy  the  Church  by  eliminating  the  misery  t 
the  world — the  excuse  for  the  Church's  existence!  Furtl 
Mr.  Edgerton  is  reported  as  picturing  his  ideal  American,  th 
one-hundred-per-center,  as  a  "man  kneeling  with  a  prayer-boo 
in  one  hand  and  the  Constitution  in  the  other."  To  whs 
Moloch  does  Mr.  Edgerton  desire  him  to  be  kneeling? 

Now,  I  beg  to  alter  the  picture  in  a  few  details.  The  ides 
American  should  be  erect  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  one  htn 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  other.  He  shoul 
be  advancing  and  carrying  to  such  leaders  of  industry  as  Mi 
Edgerton  the  words  of  Martin  Luther  to  the  Pope,  "Com 
down,  come  down!  Get  out,  get  out!"  FRED  A.  SMITJ 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

A  Correction 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Midmonthly  number  of  The  Survey  fo 
May  15  came  to  my  desk  this  morning.  I  read  with  appreci* 
tion  the  item  about  the  growth  of  the  New  York  School.  1 
contains,  however,  one  serious  mistake.  The  item  states,  "Ii 
1912,  another  important  date,  Porter  R.  Lee  assumed  the  pos 
of  director."  Mr.  Devine  was  director  of  the  School  from  it 
beginning  until  Dr.  Lindsay  became  director  in  1907.  Upoi 
his  resignation  in  1912  Mr.  Devine  again  became  director  aw 
held  the  position  until  1917.  I  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Schoo 
in  1912  but  did  not  become  director  until  Mr.  Devine  resigned 
in  1917.  I  shall  appreciate  your  giving  this  correction  notice  ir 
The  Survey.  PORTER  R.  LBI 

New  York  flfhool  of  Social  Work 
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White  House  Ahoy! 

'"I  EORGE  A.  HASTINGS,  assistant  sec- 
\J  retary  of  the  New  York  State  Chari-  • 
(S  Aid  Association  and  publicity  adviser 
jtraordinary  to  half  a  dozen  New  York 
rganizations,  landed  the  plum  that  has 
ing  on  the  White  House  tree  ever  since 
rench  Strother  resigned  in  April  from 
resident  Hoover's  secretariat.  Mr.  Hast- 
igs'  title  is  administrative  assistant  and 
it  duties,  which  began  June  i,  center  in 
it  President's  quasi-official  social  welfare 
iterests,  including  his  relations  with  the 
jntinuing  program  of  the  White  House 
(inference.  He  is  also  responsible  for  cer- 
un  research  desired  by  the  President  and 
>r  his  magazine  contacts.  Mr.  Hastings' 
ackground  includes  ten  years  of  active 
ewspaper  and  magazine  work,  lecture 
>jrses  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
v'ork  and  fifteen  years  as  director  of 
ublicity  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ation  and  as  publicity  consultant.  His 
ork  first  caught  the  President's  eye,  it  is 
lid,  by  the  quality  of  the  newspaper  re- 
ases  he  prepared  for  one  of  the  com- 
ittees  of  the  White  House  Conference. 

WE  NOMINATE  for  the  tender  attentions 
:  the  Noise  Abatement  Commission,  the 
;amen's  Church  Institute  of  New  York 

hich  advertises  its  exhibition  of  the  old 
cnvict  Ship  by  sending  through  the  streets 

shrieking  steam  calliope 

COMMITTEES  are  already  beginning  to 
jzz  around  the  question  of  how  social 
cirk  will  show  itself  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
uition  of  Progress  in  1933.  Howard  W. 
cum  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Social 
es.  What  form  the  exhibit  will  take 
hat  it  will  include  are  still  undeter- 
d.  A  suggestion  emanating  from  Chi- 
is  for  an  exhibit  showing  the  progress 
housing,  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
egregated  in  institutions.  The  Ameri- 
Vssociation  of  Officials  of  Public  Wel- 
already  on  the  ground  with  a  com- 
to  cooperate  with  Professor  Odum. 
Bowen,  superintendent  of  charities 
Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
ire,  is  chairman.  His  associates  are 
lia  Sears  of  Chicago,  Julia  C.  Lathrop 
ckford,  III.,  J.  A.  Brown  of  Indian- 
and  Fred  R.  Johnson  of  Detroit. 

Our  OF  ITS  twenty-fifth   anniversary  the 

tional    Recreation    Association    distilled 

alicity  good   to   the   last   drop.     A   three 

'ir   meeting    at    the    White    House    itself, 

i:h   President   Hoover   and   half   a   dozen 

binet    officials    sitting    in,    was    itself    no 

all   achievement.     Radio   speakers   with 

sure-fire    following   put   the    Association 

i  the   air  over  the  national   broadcasting 

:ims.    The  newspaper  clippings  about  the 

ssociation    and    its    quarter    century    of 

Wevement   must   have   made   a   fat   new 

rapbook      for      Secretary      Howard       S. 


Braucher  and  Publicity-Man  Weaver 
Pangburn  to  add  to  their  collection.  As  a 
final  feature  of  its  birthday  celebration  the 
Association  rechristened  its  magazine,  The 
Playground,  and  as  Recreation  brought  it 
out  in  a  whole  new  typographical  dress  and 
with  enlivened  editorial  emphasis. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  New  York,  at 
the  evening  rush  hour.  A  pretty  girl  thrust- 
ing circulars  into  the  hands  of  all  who  would 
take  them.  Hurrying  commuters  glancing 
at  the  circulars  and  casting  them  aside. 
Presently  the  floor,  the  stairs  and  the  train 
platforms  were  bestrewn.  The  circular  was 
from  the  Outdoor  Cleanliness  Association 
of  Greater  New  York.  One  of  its  pages 
with  a  blank  for  signature  read:  "I  pledge 
myself  not  to  throw  paper  or  any  other 
litter  on  the  streets,  on  vacant  lots,  in  sub- 
way stations  or  in  other  public  places." 

"I  KNOW  LAWYERS  who  are  starving.  One 
of  them  is  reduced  to  peddling  razor- 
blades.  Something  substantial  in  the  way 
of  organized  but  covert  charity  should  be 
done  about  it." — Municipal  Court  Justice 
Jacob  S.  Strahl  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Substantial,  organized,  covert  charity  is 
a  good  trick  if  you  can  do  it. 

WITH  their  trunks  packed  and  their 
hats  on  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  and  its  neighbors  at  151  Fifth  Avenue 
waited  for  an  agonizing  month  while  build- 
ers, building  inspectors  and  what  not  put 
the  last  touches  on  the  new  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  building,  122  East  22  Street. 
Just  a  month  after  the  vans  first  backed  up 
to  their  door  the  Council,  the  United  Hos- 
pital Fund,  the  Association  of  Volunteers, 
the  Social  Service  Exchange  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Agencies  Caring  for  Protestants 
finally  moved  into  their  new  quarters.  The 
Council  has  five  floors  of  the  building,  two 
of  them  for  its  Research  Bureau  and  one 
for  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  The  Hos- 


ADMINISTRATOR'S 
GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraver,, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Cartful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  lerrice.  A«k 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
R.  ORTHWINE,  344  w.  34tb  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  «izes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
neta-^-omce  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  com- 
mercial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 
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pital  Fund  has  a  floor  as  well  as  a  con- 
ference room  on  another  that  is  divided 
between  the  Protestant  Federation  and  the 
Volunteers.  The  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work  occupies  the  first  five  floors  and 
part  of  the  sixth. 

YOU  can't  keep  a  good  man  down  in 
the  Boy  Scout  business.  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  and  who  has 
worked  up  through  practically  every  im- 
portant board  or  committee  the  organiza- 
tion has  ever  had,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  succeeding  Walter  W. 
Head  of  Chicago.  Mr.  SchifFs  interest  in 
Scouting  as  well  as  his  financial  support 
has  been  more  than  national.  He  has  been 
for  some  time  international  commissioner 
and  has  contributed  generously  to  projects 
for  the  extension  of  international  friend- 
ship through  Scouting. 

IN  APPRECIATION  of  his  twenty-eight  years 
of  service  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety has  dedicated  its  1930  annual  report 
to  its  retiring  director,  Arthur  E.  Wake- 
man,  a  generous  gesture  rarely  made  to- 
ward an  executive.  The  tribute  which 
accompanies  the  full  page  portrait  of  Mr. 
Wakeman  concludes:  "His  administration 
was  characterized  by  patient  but  persistent 
progress  toward  clearly  defined  and  per- 
manently valid  objectives." 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  has  recently  made  two 
notable  new  acquisitions  in  personnel. 
Mary  Irene  Atkinson,  for  seven  years  head 
of  the  Department  of  Institutional  Care  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  has 
gone  to  the  Ohio  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  as  superintendent  of  the  Division 
of  Charities.  Mary  Ruth  Colby,  lately  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Illinois  Committee 
on  Child  Welfare  Legislation,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  as- 
signed to  answering  calls  from  state  de- 
partments of  social  welfare  which  want 
advice  or  assistance  in  their  child-caring 
work. 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO,  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Community  Council,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Missouri  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Kansas 
City. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES  greeted  enthusi- 
astically the  announcement  of  the  award  of 
the  Saunders  Medal  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  that  profession  to  Mary  S.  Gardner 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  "the  dean  of  public 
health  nurses,"  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  been  identified  with  progressive 
development  in  that  field. 

BETTER  TIMES,  which  for  eleven  years 
has  stood  on  independent  feet  as  the  pub- 
lication of  organized  social  work  in  New 
York,  has  merged  its  corporate  identity 
with  that  of  the  Welfare  Council.  Begin- 
ning in  September  the  Council  will  publish 
Better  Times  as  a  weekly  news  bulletin 
with  quarterly  magazine  issues. 

COMPETENT  and  assured  she  started  past 
the  grizzled  watchman  at  the  door  of  the 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Racial  Adjustment 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. —  One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,   INC. 42S    Fourth   Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams.  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE —  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Education 


ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY— The  Art 

Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Purpose — to  promote  art  interest  and  appre- 
ciation by  meant  of  the  publication  of  books 
and  reproductions.  Membership  from  $2.00 
to  $50.00  per  annum. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUND ATION—  For  tho 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.   Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 

152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ane..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement ;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases ;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social -hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  WiUiam 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president ;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: The  Public  Health  Nurse. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carr is.  Managing  Director ;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director ; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
Dr.  Henry  Dos  well,  president ;  Dr.  Ken- 
dall Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Richard      C.      Cabot,      president, 

Boston ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proeedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  June 
14-20,  1931.  Proceedings  are.  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For 

service    among     Negroes.     L-     Rollings' 
Wood,    pi  es. ;    Eugene    Kinckle    Jones, 
sec'y;   17   Madison  Ave.,   New  York.     1 
lishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
to    work    out    community    problems. 
Negro     social     workers.     Publishes     " 
tunity" — a    "journal    of    Negro    life." 


Religious    Organizations 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  1 

U.  S.  A. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  ' 

City.     A  national   organization   for   all  f 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.    Pnn 
opportunities      for     character      growth 
friendship    through    a    program    adaptei 
local  needs.     Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD   OF  THE  YOL 
WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOC 

TIONS Mrs.  Robert  E.   Speer,  prelic 

Miss  Anna  V  Rice,  General  Secret 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Associate  Secretary; 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  exec 
and  traveling  secretaries  for  advisory 
in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C 
on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  stu- 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  you 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaire 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  1 
America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF 

WOMEN 625  Madison  Avenue,  New    , 

City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi.  f 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  B 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:   Civics  and  Comm' 
Cooperation,   Education,  Extension  and 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior     ' 
iliaries,     Legislation,     Peace,     Religion 
Religious     Education,     Service     for     Fo 
Born,    Social    Service,    Work    for    Blind 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  I 
ing.  Vocational  Guidance  and  Employme 

Official    Publication:    The    Jewish    We 


THE   NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF  1  * 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS 
CIATIONS     OF     THE     UNITE 

STATES 347      Madison     Avenue, 

York   City.     Composed   of   360   businei 
professional     men     representing     1 
Associations.    Maintains   a    staff   of    I 
retaries    serving    in    the    United    ! 
150   secretaries  at   work  in  32   foreign  < 
tries.  Francis  S.  Harmon,  President:  i 
Lyon,    Chairman    General    Board;    Fred 
Ramsey,   General    Secretary. 

William   E.   Speers,  Chairman  Home 
sion.   William   B.   Foster,   Chairman 
sonnel    Division.     Thomas    W.    Gra 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfac 
Fry,  Chairman  Foreign   Committee. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 

Graphic:  30c  per  (actual)  lin> 
(12  insertions  a  year) 

Graphic  and  I  28cper(actual 
Midmonthly  I  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Women's   Trade   Union 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  Machinist! 
Bldg.,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization;  and  for  the  enactment  of  in- 
dustrial legislation.  Official  publication,  Life 
and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information  given. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION   315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodical!  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 

Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 7Sc  «  line   (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


Seventy 
Birth  Control  Clinics 

STANDARD    HANDBOOK    *    DIRECTORY 

Survey  by  Nat.  Com.  on  Maternal  Health:  of  medical  personnel;  71.845 
patients;  fee  if  any;  results;  how  to  find  doctors,  plan  clinics;  laws. 
Order  from  WMH.ni.  A  Wilkln.,  Baltimore,  $4.  For  cheap  ed.  in  paper, 
•end  $1.00  to  the  author  C.rolln.  H.  Robln.on.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


A  Correction 


Nation*!     Conf.     Social    Work 
Minneapolis,     Minn. 


THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

Luncheon  I  P.  M.  June  19  The  Francis  I 

$1.00    per   plate 

Professors:  E.  L.  Morgan,  Missouri;  C.  R    Hoffer,  Michigan  College 

of  Agriculture;  C.  E.  Lively,  Minnesota 
Auspices — National  Community  Center  Association 


all-but-finished  addition  to  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  building  in  New  York.  "I'm 
to  have  an  office  here  and  I  want  to  see 
it,"  she  flung  him  in  passing.  A  firm  Irish 
hand  barred  her  way.  "Stop  yourself, 
Lady.  No  one  goes  here  without  a  pass 
from  Johnny  McGlynn.  In  yonder  he  is. 
Fourth  floor."  In  five  minutes  she  was 
back  with  the  necessary  document  signed 
"John  M.  Glenn,  director  Russell  Sage 
Foundation." 

AFTER  SEVERAL  false  starts  and  studies 
ilch  only  succeeded  in  revealing  fresh 
:acles  the  Providence  Public  Library  has 
lly  put  into  operation  a  pension  or  re- 
lent  plan  for  its  staff.  The  last  lift 
t  put  the  plan  over  was  a  gift  of  $25,000 
Helen  C.  Robertson  in  memory  of  her 
father,  Richard  A.  Robertson.  The  plan 
was  worked  out  for  the  Library  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Members  of  the  staff  contribute  about  3 
per  cent  of  their  salaries  and  may  retire 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  with  an  annuity 
of  about  50  per  cent  of  their  average  sal- 
ary. The  exact  per  cent  is  determined  by 
their  years  of  service.  The  Providence 
Public  Library  is  not  municipally  owned  or 
operated  and  its  staff  is  not  included  in 
pension  provisions  for  city  employes. 

FROM  a  Scranton  case  record:  "Visited 
Mr.  Henry  in  the  jail.  He  said  he  wanted 
some  reading  matter,  so  I  took  him  Life 
and  Liberty." 


THE  JUNIOR  American  Red  Cross  con- 
tinues to  roll  up  membership  gains  with 
no  indication  of  an  approach  to  the  sat- 
uration point.  In  1930  membership  was 
7,340,435  in  31,692  schools,  an  increase  of 
83i>574  children  and  2542  schools. 

GEORGIA,  through  the  compilation  of  a 
directory  of  its  social  agencies  and  insti- 


tutions, has  made  the  disquieting  discovery 
that  sixty-one  of  its  161  counties  lack  any 
form  of  social  service  organization.  In 
the  counties  which  have  it,  service  ranges 
from  a  single  volunteer  correspondent  to  a 
full  complement  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. 

MRS.  RICHARD  DRAPER  DOUGLASS,  who 
died  recently  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  wa«  a  worker  in  the 
Christian  Commission,  predecessor  of  the 
Red  Cross,  at  Lookout  Mountain  during  the 
Civil  War.  Her  husband  was  head  of  the 
Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society  and  Mrs. 
Douglass  herself  was  for  forty  years  man- 
ager of  the  Seaside  Home  for  Children  at 
Coney  Island. 

LEO  WOLMAN,  for  the  past  eleven  years 
director  of  research  for  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  and  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Survey,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  department  of  economics 
at  Columbia  University  beginning  next 
year,  to  give  two  advanced  courses  on 
labor. 

CHARLES  M.  MILLS  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  Boston.  Survey  readers  will  recall 
his  article,  Dole-itis,  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary I. 

PET,  the  contented  cow  of  the  St.  Louis 
C 


County  Welfare  Association,  has  a  new 
pasture.  For  four  years  she  has  done  her 
lacteal  duty  by  a  family  of  six  children 
with  a  tuberculous  father  and  mother. 
That  case  closed,  Pet,  after  a  period  of 
recuperation,  a  sort  of  bovine  sabbatical, 
has  resumed  full  production  with  a  widow 
and  four  children.  Pet's  personal  nutrition 
budget  is  underwritten  by  a  local  welfare 
organization. 

(In  answering  advertiitmentt  pleaie  mention  THE 
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THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  taking  a  look  at  the 
marriage  customs  of  some  forty  countries 
where  its  World  Council  is  represented. 
Included  in  the  study  is  an  inquiry  "as  to 
whether  a  large  or  increasing  number  of 
women  remain  unmarried  in  each  country 
and  .  .  .  what  advice  is  being  given  to 
them  to  help  them  to  face  it." 

THE  New  York  State  Senate  solemnly 
considered  a  bill,  says  Bailey  B.  Burritt  of 
the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  amending  the  Public  Health 
Law  to  require  every  certificate  of  birth 
to  contain  a  photograph  and  fingerprints  of 
the  mother  and  footprints  of  the  child.  It 
was  introduced — why,  of  course — by  Sen- 
ator Love! 

MART  VAN  KLEECK  has  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lications of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Worker*,  a  post  she  has  held  for 
six  years  and  in  which  she  has  guided  vari- 
ous professional  studies  into  the  light  of 
print  Joanna  C,  Colcord  will,  at  the  end 
of  her  term  as  chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion's New  York  Chapter,  succeed  her. 

THE  FORBES  LECTURES  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  were  given  this 
year  by  Robert  M.  Maclver,  professor 
of  political  philosophy  and  sociology  at 
Barnard  College.  The  subject  was  the 
Contribution  of  Sociology  to  the  Field  of 
Social  Work.  The  first  of  the  Forbes  Lec- 
tures, which  are  endowed  by  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  School,  dealt  with  the  contri- 
bution of  economics  to  social  work,  and  the 
second  to  the  contribution  of  religion. 

SPRINGTIME  on  St.  Helena  Island  was 
the  setting  for  a  charming  episode  at  Penn 
School — the  placing  of  a  bas-relief  of  Dr. 
Hollis  B.  Frissell,  replica  of  the  one  at 
Hampton.  It  shows  the  great  educator 
with  the  Negro  and  the  Indian  at  his  side. 
SURVEY) 
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(Continued  from  page  322)  with  a  group  about  half  as  numer- 
ous from  the  corresponding  grades  of  public  schools  of  the  same 
state,  the  comparison  being  based  on  the  scores  of  two  standard- 
ized group  tests.  It  is  a  mechanical  type  of  survey  but  seems 
to  have  been  carefully  done  and  the  statistical  treatment  of  the 
results  is  given  in  some  detail. 

Readers  who  are  already  inclined  to  look  askance  at  psy- 
chological testing  are  not  likely  to  be  favorably  impressed.  The 
title  raises  expectations  which  the  text  does  not  fulfil.  These 
children  were  selected  not  as  "orphans"  but  as  dependents  who 
happened  to  have  been  institutionalized,  and  only  a  crude  index 
of  one  aspect  of  "mentality"  is  reckoned  with  at  all  seriously. 
"Emotional,  moral  and  social  traits"  come  in  for  respectful 
mention,  it  is  true,  but  the  author  does  not  seem  to  recognize 
their  bearing  on  intellectual  functioning.  Grade  placements  and 
teachers'  estimates  seem  to  be  discussed  only  to  be  discredited 
when  they  fail  to  agree  with  the  test  scores.  The  book  has  in- 
terest and  value  for  persons  engaged  in  similar  undertakings 
and  doubtless  will  find  a  place  in  certain  reference  libraries. 

ROSE  S.  HARDWICK 
New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 


Teaching  Prisoners 


by    Austin    H.    Mac- 
456  pp.     Price  $2.50 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  PRISONERS, 
Cormick.  National  Society  of  Penal  Information, 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AS  the  subtitle  suggests,  the  book  is  both  a  survey  and  a 
program.  The  survey  analyzes  present  conditions  in  the 
hundred  and  more  prisons  and  reformatories  visited  by  Mr. 
MacCormick.  He  faces  the  difficulties  in  the  variations  in  age, 
in  previous  education  (academic  and  vocational),  in  mentality, 
and  stresses  the  need  of  individualization  in  the  educational 
process.  In  some  cases  this  individualization  is  not  even  at- 
tempted— classes  meet  in  a  corridor  of  the  prison,  or  the  teacher 
is  a  guard  whose  club  lies  on  his  desk  before  the  class.  In 
some  few  prisons  the  inmates'  real  needs  are  investigated  by  a 
representative  of  the  state  university.  Then  the  courses  are 
not  only  carefully  chosen  to  meet  the  individual  needs  but  are 
taught  by  specially  trained  teachers. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  educational  work  in  our  prisons 
is  generally  inadequate.  There  is  a  lack  of  "expert  staffs,  ade- 
quate appropriations  and  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  education  to  a  place  in  a  penal  program."  The  author 
faces  these  lacks  and  presents  a  program  that  is  well  rounded 
and  forward-looking;  yet  it  keeps  its  feet  firmly  on  the  ground. 

The  teaching  of  illiterates,  the  teaching  of  academic  funda- 
mentals, the  need  for  real  vocational  education  and  its  possibil- 
ities, all  are  reviewed  with  first-hand  accounts  of  actual  work 
being  done.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Library  as  an  Agency  of 
Education,  Mr.  MacCormick  points  out  the  limitations  of  the 
present  service  and  the  splendid  possibilities  for  wider  educa- 
tional service  under  the  new  social  program  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  Recent  progress  has  been  notable. 
Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin  LELIA  BASCOM 

Tuberculosis 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS,  by  Jessamine  S. 
Whitney.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  63  pp.  Price  $1.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SS  WHITNEY  has  performed  a  useful  service  to  all 
interested  in  the  public  health  movement  by  bringing 
together  the  more  important  facts  about  tuberculosis.  This 
pamphlet  has  been  attractively  gotten  up  and  its  concise  tables 
and  charts  make  it  altogether  an  excellent  reference  work  about 
the  mortality,  the  spread  of  infection  and  the  various  facilities 
established  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis.  Miss  Whitney  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  literature  and  has  summarized  the  facts 
clearly  and  often  with  illuminating  comment. 

The  monograph  shows  how  the  mortality  from  the  disease 
varies  by  age,  sex,  race  and  occupation.  The  tables  and  charts 


illustrate  where  the  greatest  changes  have  occurred  in  t 
deathrate  during  the  30  years  since  the  organization  of  t 
Death  Registration  Area.  Particularly  valuable  are  the  cha 
ters  concerned  with  the  facts  of  the  various  facilities  in  t 
control  of  tuberculosis,  including  hospitals,  sanatoria,  clinii 
nursing  services  and  other  anti-tuberculosis  agencies.  Worke 
in  this  field  now  have  for  ready  reference  a  mass  of  inform 
tion  which  otherwise  would  require  endless  search  in  scatter 
sources.  The  pamphlet  will  do  much  good  and  will,  I  am  co 
fident,  be  well  received.  Miss  Whitney  has  supplied  a  Ion 
felt  want.  Louis  I.  DUBLI 

Isms 

CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL   MOVEMENTS,   by  Jerome  Davis.     Cent* 
901  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

*  I  "*HE  modern  social  isms  are  indeed  numerous  and  to  i 
•*•  elude  them  all  in  a  single  volume  would  be  a  staggeri 
and  impossible  task.  Professor  Davis  meets  the  problem 
confining  himself  to  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  movemen 
enough  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  the  social  evolution  of  t 
isms.  He  has  separate  sections  devoted  to  the  Utopias,  soci; 
ism,  communism,  fascism,  the  cooperative  movement,  the  Briti 
labor  movement  and  the  peace  movement.  Each  section  is  coi 
posed  of  the  author's  own  writings  or  readings  selected  by  hi: 
These  materials  in  each  case  deal  with  the  theory,  the  leade 
ship,  history  and  comment  on  the  movement  considered. 

However  timely  this  volume,  it  is  hampered  by  a  few  sho: 
comings  which  do  not  add  to  its  merit  as  a  text.  In  his  ov 
writings  the  author  is  sometimes  given  to  exhortation  when 
is  presumably  writing  on  theory,  and  to  eulogy  when  he  is  wr 
ing  biographical  sketches.  While  he  feels  kindly  toward  me 
movements  that  emerge  from  the  mass  of  humanity,  his  attitu 
toward  Fascism  is  obviously  quite  the  reverse.  Hence  his  po 
trait  of  Mussolini  is  drawn  in  severe  lines.  II  Duce  has  nlwa 
been  the  bad  egg  he  is  now.  In  his  early  youth  he  used  to  ta 
great  delight  in  pinching  the  legs  of  little  boys.  But  the  o 
jectivity  Davis  fails  to  maintain  in  his  own  writings  he  do 
achieve  in  his  selection  of  the  materials,  and  the  readings  co 
stitute  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  volume.  These  readin1 
are  not  only  pertinent  and  well  chosen  but  well  arranged. 
Seth  Low  Junior  College  NELS  ANDERSSC 

Relief  from  Pain 

EASIER   MOTHERHOOD,   by   Constance  L.    Todd.     John  Day   Co. 
pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  AHE  Gwathmey  colonic  method  of  inducing  analgesia  du 
•*•  ing  childbirth  appeals  to  the  author  who  becomes  a  spec! 
pleader  for  its  wider  introduction  into  homes  and  hospita 
The  book  recalls  very  much  an  earlier  plea  for  "twilight  slee] 
which  today  is  rarely  used.  One  notes  an  error  or  two  su> 
as  the  statement  that  insulin  was  discovered  ten  years  ago,  th 
diphtheria  is  no  longer  a  menace,  and  that  yellow  fever  is  e 
tinct.  Possibly  there  is  some  error  in  her  overshrieking  pit 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few  on  the  cor 
plete  list  of  hospitals  that  she  presents  admit  the  routine  u 
of  this  special  technic  while  the  great  majority  state  that  oth' 
methods  of  "prolonged  or  adequate  pain  relief"  are  employe 
Mrs.  Todd  is  quite  right  however  in  her  statement  that  la 
women  can  demand  the  easement  of  pain  and  that  they  c 
likewise  create  a  demand  for  safe  methods  of  analgesia.  Ai 
mittedly  the  maternal  mortality  rate  in  this  country  is  far  highi 
than  it  should  be,  but  one  doubts  whether  the  satisfaction  < 
the  lay  plea  for  pain  relief  would  entirely  mitigate  the  matern 
mortality.  If,  as  the  author  admits,  "There  is  no  perfect 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  pain  of  childbirth,  eithi 
to  lessen  or  to  grant  immunity,"  her  special  pleading  appea 
too  biased  to  achieve  anything  beyond  the  expression  and  r> 
lief  of  her  social  feeling.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.I 

New  York  City 


HE  END  OF  AN  EPOCH-WH^T  NEXT 


U.  y  runi 


Wanted-a  Plan  for  the  U.S.A.-/  RusSeTl  Smith 
Russians  Plan  in  Action — Maxwell  S.  Stewart 
When  a  City  Goes  Bankrupt— Gertrude  Springer 
Middle  Class  Medicine — Richards  M.  Bradley 
Country  Roads,  Modern  Style— Frank  A.  Waugh 


30  cents  a  copy 
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How  Much  Education  Will  Satisfy  You? 


FOR  some  people  a  grammar  school  education 
may  seem  suflicient ;  some  believe  that  a  high 
school  training  or  its  equivalent  is  necessary; 
others  would  never  be  content  unless  they  or 
their  chi  Idren  con  tinued  ed  ucation  a  t  least  through 
college.  Many  of  the  professions  require  both 
college  and  post  graduate  training. 

The  greatest  thinkers — statesmen,  writers, 
preachers,  and  eminently  successful  business  men 
— have  repeatedly  said  that  education  must 
never  stop;  that  to  be  happy  and  successful 
to  one's  capacity  one  must  continue  study 
throughout  life. 


How  much  education  will  satisfy  you,  and  help 
you  most  toward  your  objectives?  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  by  careful  selection  of  subjects,  every- 
one can  reap  great  benefit  from  continued  study. 
Whether  the  objective  is  a  greater  ability  for  ser- 
vice, a  larger  financial  reward,  a  more  interesting 
social  life,  or  a  richer  background  to  train  one's 
children,  there  are  available  to  all,  who  will  give 
spare  time,  valuable  and  attractive  courses  pre- 
pared especially  for  study  at  home. 

Columbia  University  invites  you  to  inquire 
about  them,  and  to  enroll  for  courses  that  seem 
suited  to  your  needs. 


COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Home  Study  Courses  of  University  Grade 
in  the  Following  Subjects: 


Accounting 

Agriculture 

American  Government 

Applied   Grammar 

Banking 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Business  Mathematics 

Business  Organization 

Business   Psychology 

Chemistry 

Child  Psychology 

Classics 


Composition 

Contemporary  Novel 

Corporation  Finance 

Drafting 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Economics 

English  Composition 

English  Literature 

European  History 

Fire  Insurance 

Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 


Greek 

Harmony 

High  School  Courses 

History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile  Story  Writing 

Languages 

Latin 

Library  Service 

Literature 

Machine  Design 

Magazine  Article  Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 


Personnel  Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public  Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial  Studies 

Short   Story  Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World  Literature,  Etc. 


IN  this  country  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  adult 
education  movement.  University  home  study 
courses  are  one  of  the  important  factors  in  this 
progressive  movement,  for  they  offer  expert 
guidance  under  educators  qualified  to  direct. 

Our  courses  have  been  prepared  by  our  in- 
structors to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
study  at  home.  While  'all  basic  material  essen- 
tial to  the  full  understanding  of  each  subject  is 
fully  covered,  sufficient  elasticity  is  allowed  to 
permit  adaptation  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
student.  Everyone  who  enrolls  for  a  Columbia 
course  is  personally  taught  by  a  member  of  the 
University  teaching  staff.  Special  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  group  study. 

The  University  will  send  on  request  full  in- 
formation about  these  home  study  courses.  A 


coupon  is  printed  below  for  your  convenience. 
If  you  care  to  write  a  letter  briefly  outlining 
your  educational  interests  our  instructors  may 
be  able  to  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Mention 
subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  you,  even  if 
they  are  not  listed  here,  as  additions  to  the 
courses  offered  are  made  from  time  to  time. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  COURSES 

COLUMBIA  University  Home  Study  Depart- 
^J  ment  has  prepared  courses  covering  the  equi- 
valent of  four  years  of  High  School  study.  This 
complete  High  School  or  College  Preparatory 
training  is  available  to  those  who  can  not  under- 
take class  room  work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  special  bulletin  upon  request. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  University  Extension— Home  Study  Department,  New  York,  N.  Y.' 
Please  send  me  full  information  about  Columbia  University  Home  Study  Courses.  I  am  interested  in  the 
following  subject:  Survey  Graphic  7-31 
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Back  on  the  job  •  •  . 

without  a  worry  about  bills 


OOCIAL  service  workers  know  that  for 
*J  millions  of  families  it  has  been  all 
outgo  and  no  income  for  a  long  time. 
To  many  of  these  families,  the  welcome 
sight  of  the  first  pay  check  will  be  clouded 
by  the  realization  that  it  can't  begin  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  insistent  creditors. 
Stretch  their  income  as  they  may,  it  will 
be  months  before  they  can  get  caught  up 
on  the  bills  contracted  during  unemploy- 
ment. 

These  need  not  be  harassing  months 
of  worry,  of  credit  destroyed,  of  putting 
off  merchants  from  pay  day  to  pay  day. 
The  new  job  can  be  started  with  a  clean 
slate  and  a  clear  mind. 

Such  times  of  stress  as  these  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  those 
states  that  provide  for  family  finance 
companies.  To  them  families  may  go, 
secure  the  funds  to  pay  their  bills  at  once, 
and  repay  the  loan  in  small  monthly 
installments. 

Foremost  of  these  companies  is  the 
Household  organization,  serving  more 
than  330,000  families  last  year.  Without 
asking  for  co-makers  or  endorsers,  with- 
out requiring  bankable  collateral,  it  lends 
$50  to  $300  largely  on  ^the  integrity 


and   "going  value"  of  the  borrower. 

On  amounts  over  $100,  Household 
charges  nearly  a  third  less  than  the  max- 
imum fixed  by  law  in  most  states.  Up  to 
twenty  months  is  allowed  for  repayment. 
More,  Household  helps  the  family  budget 
its  pay  check  to  work  [out  of  debt  as 
promptly  as  possible. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS,  a  helpful  booklet 
on  budgeting  family  income,  is 
offered  without  charge  in  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  of  four 
and  three-quarter  million  circula- 
tion, and  through  the  Household 
radioprogram  on  the  NBC  network 

every  Tuesday  at  8  P.  M.,  Central  Daylight  time. 

Social  service  workers  are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE      CORPORATION... 

Headquarters:     Palmolive     Building,    Chicago,     Illinois 

. .  (138  Offices  In  79  Cities) . . 

(Consult  yc.ur  telephone  directory  for  the  office  nearest  yeu)  .  .  . 
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SAVING  MONEY 


FOR    TELEPHONE    SUBSCRIBERS 


S/S/SSSSSSS, 


DURING  the  past  fifty-five  years,  the  constant  effort 
of  the  Bell  System  has  been  to  provide  efficient  tele- 
phone service  for  all  the  people  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price.  There  are  many  instances  of  substantial 
savings  for  subscribers. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  1926  the  reductions  in 
long  distance  rates  have  been  particularly  marked. 
For  example,  a  telephone  call  across  the  country 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  now  costs  $9 
instead  of  $16.50. 

Reductions  have  also  been  made  for  lesser 
distances.  As  a  result  of  these  rate  reductions  tele- 
phone users  are  now  saving  the  substantial  amount 
of  $20,000,000  annually.  You,  as  a  telephone 
subscriber,  are  constantly  receiving  extra  value 


from  your  telephone — because  the  number  of 
subscribers  is  increasing,  and  the  more  people 
you  can  reach  by  telephone,  the  more  valuable 
it  is  to  you. 

Today,  there  are  few  things  purchased  by  the' 
family  or  by  a  business  that  give  so  much  usefu 
service  at  such  low  price  as  the  telephone. 

Every  time  you  pick  up  the  telephone  you 
come  part  of  a  communication  system  that  uses- 
eighty  million  miles  of  wire  and  represents  an  It 
vestment  of  more  than  four  thousand  million  dc 
lars.  Yet  the  cost  of  local  service  that  puts  you 
direct  personal  touch  with  thousands  or  hundrec 
of  thousands  of  people  in  your  town  or  city  is  only 
a  few  cents  a  day. 
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The  GiSt  of  It 

ECONOMIC  geography,  as  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 
teaches  it   at  Columbia   University,   is  a   fas- 
cinating   thing,    having    to    do    less    with    the 
wavering  lines  men  have  drawn  on  maps  than 
with  the  varied  fruits  of  the  earth  and  how  human- 
kind   lives    on    them.      He    has    written    for    Survey 
Graphic  on  trees  and  crops   and  nuts   and   irrigation 
and  flood  control.    On  page  333  he  turns  from  geogra- 
phy  to   economics   and   draws   a  vivid   picture   of   the 
need  for  economic  planning,  the  penalties  of  stumbling 
on  in  the  dark  with  our  fingers  crossed  for  luck,  and 
some   essentials    for    anything   in    the   way   of    a   plan 
which  may  be  wrought  out  of  our  misery. 

THE  careful  appraisal  of  the  Russian  Five-Year 
Plan  on  page  337  is  based  on  nine  months  resi- 
dence and  study  in  Russia  by  MAXWELL  S.  STEWART, 
following  four  years  spent  in  teaching  sociology  at 
Yenching  University  in  Peiping.  In  Russia  he  held 
an  editorial  post  on  Anna  Louise  Strong's  Moscow 
News.  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  is  a  teacher  of  languages, 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  teach  English  to 
one  hundred  young  Russian  engineers  who  are  coming 
as  students  to  American  colleges  next  fall.  Toward 
the  end  of  their  stay  it  grew  apparent  that  the  course 
would  not  be  finished  on  time.  The  government  in- 
sisted that  Mrs.  Stewart  remain  another  month  while 
the  Stewarts  insisted  there  were  great  stretches  of 
Russia  they  must  see  before  they  left.  The  outcome 
was  that  the  classes  went  on  day  and  night  for  two 
weeks  and  the  remaining  two  weeks  were  spent  in 
a  government  airplane  racing  over  European  Russia 
with  marvelous  views  of  it  all,  particularly  of  the 
great  state  farms. 


FALL  RIVER  offers  to  date  the  best  example 
what  happens  to  a  community  when  the  city  itself 
goes  broke — the  municipal  equivalent  of  bankruptcy. 
On  page  341  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  of  the  staff  of 
Survey  Graphic  tell  the  story  of  how,  when  textiles 
moved  south,  a  one-industry  town  depending  on  tex- 
tiles went  flat.  It  was  not  only  a  case  of  widespread 
unemployment  of  mill-hands,  but  of  failure  for  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker;  the  land- 
lord, the  social  agencies — until  finally  the  city  itself 
could  not  meet  its  obligations.  How  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  stepped  in  practically  as  re- 
ceiver, how  the  Lady  from  the  Hill  tackled  unem- 
ployment, how  Bishop  Cassidy  threw  a  monkey-wrench 
into  a  proposed  wage-cut,  what  the  Old  Families  and 
the  Foreigners  think  of  it  all  makes  a  fascinating  tale. 

THAT  the  kindly  and  benevolent  hospital  trustee 
is  really,  in  his  corporate  capacity,  playing  a 
medieval  role  of  hat-passing  instead  of  earning  his 
salt  as  a  business  man  is  the  contention  of  RICHARDS 
M.  BRADLEY  (page  348).  Mr.  Bradley  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Thomas  Thompson  Trust  in  Boston,  which  has 
demonstrated  the  principles  he  advocates  of  providing 
medical  care  for  middle-class  families  on  a  self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting  basis. 

IT  is  slowly  being  realized  that  in  the  gas-engine  age 
highways  are  not  solely  nor  even  chiefly  of  use  in 
hauling  hogs  or  logs  to  market,  but  are  worth  decorat- 
ing as  the  scene  of  everyman's  holiday.  The  tourist 
business  pays  better  than  hog-raising,  and  it  grows 
as  increasingly  attractive  roads  beckon  the  driver  on. 
FRANK.  A.  WAUGH,  who  writes  of  it  on  page  350, 
is  professor  of  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening 
at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  Amherst. 

ONE  of  the  suggestions  of  MARC  N.  GOODNOW 
to  insure  "neighborhoods  that  can't  be  spoiled" 
(page  353),  that  a  jury  of  competent  architects  give 
or  withhold  its  approval  of  all  proposed  new  build- 
ings, is  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  A  newspaper  man 
and  contributor  to  various  publications,  Mr.  Goodnow 
is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  California. 
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The  End  of  an  Epoch 

Will  the  United  States  Plan  Ahead  or  Will  It  Flounder  On  ? 


By  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 


PHIS  is  a  cruel  world,"  wrote  Victor  Sander- 
son, aged  54,  just  before  he  ended  his  de- 
spair by  turning  on  the  gas.  He  had  lived 
for  twenty-three  years  in  the  great  industrial 
city  of  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  out  of 
work  for  months.  His  money  was  gone.  He 
could  not  pay  the  room  rent.  And  so  he  turned  on  the  gas. 
His  dead  hand  clutched  a  polite  note  for  his  landlady  ex- 
plaining it  all. 

That  is  unemployment  for  you!  It  breaks  the  human 
spirit.  Millions  in  both  Europe  and  America  have  felt  the 
strain  that  cracked  poor  Sanderson.  It  has  been  said  that 
unemployment  is  to  this  age  what  the  Black  Death  was  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Black  Death  destroyed  people's 
bodies.  Unemployment  weakens  the  body,  destroys  hope, 
kills  the  spirit,  wrecks  the  home.  It  is  indeed  a  cancer  in 
our  industrial  civilization,  and — well,  we  know  how  cancer 
ends.  Our  form  of  capitalism  will  die  unless  it  can  cope 
with  unemployment,  and  it  has 
no  great  period  of  time  in  which 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  Wit- 
ness Russia  and  Italy  and  our 
millions  out  of  work. 

This  is  the  age  of  science  and 
its  child,  machinery — the  age  of 
coal,  mechanical  power,  steel 
and  electricity.  The  year  1918 
showed  the  possibilities  of  the 
machine  to  serve  humanity  and 
also  to  destroy  it.  Aided  by 
machinery,  men  were  killing 
other  men  whom  they  had  never 
seen,  and  in  turn  they  were  be- 
ing killed  by  men  who  had 
never  seen  them.  American  in- 
dustry gave  a  machinery  dem- 


Four  years  ago  this  month  we  had  an  article  by 
Professor  Smith  called  Plan  or  Perish.  He  called 
on  the  forces  of  good  will,  good  sense  and 
technical  skill  to  combine  to  prevent  Mississippi 
floods,  which  not  only  destroy  everything  in  their 
path  but  carry  out  to  sea  the  good  topsoil  of  the 
Middlewest.  But  floods  are  only  occasional  acts 
of  Providence,  while  the  present  plight  of  Amer' 
ican  business  and  agriculture  is  something  over 
which  man  has  at  least  a  measure  of  control. 
Plan  or  Perish  might  also  be  the  title  of  this 
article  in  which  an  economist  calls  on  a  sorely 
beset  country  to  give  up  the  jogtrot  of  stage' 
coach  days  carried  over  into  the  Machine  Age. 
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onstration  in  that  year  1918  upon  which  we  need  to  ponder 
in  this  period  of  unemployment.  In  1918  we  had  about 
4,500,000  men  under  arms.  They  had  been  removed  from 
industry  for  a  full  year,  many  of  them  for  longer.  A  large 
part  of  them  were  in  France.  They  were  housed  in  new 
and  expensively  built  army  camps.  They  were  better  fed 
than  most  of  them  had  ever  been  fed.  They  were  well  and 
wastefully  clothed  with  new  clothing,  expensively  equipped 
with  rifles,  revolvers,  helmets  and  no  end  of  artillery  and 
ammunition.  They  were  carried  to  Europe  and  fed  there. 
All  this  non-productive  employment  of  the  time  of  hu- 
man beings,  all  this  non-productive  military  equipment  was 
made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  were  supporting  themselves  in  greater  comfort 
than  ever  before,  building  ships  at  a  speed  never  before 
equalled,  and  exporting  to  the  Allied  countries  in  Europe 
almost  inconceivable  amounts  of  military  and  civil  supplies 
to  maintain  armies  and  to  a  large  extent  to  feed  civilian 

populations.    Now   mark!    All 

this  was  done  and  there  was  no 

unemployment  and  therefore  al- 
most nothing  for  relief  societies 
to  do.  Everyone  who  wished  to 
work  was  employed  at  good 
wages  and  therefore  physically 
comfortable.  Such  was  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  machinery  in  1918. 
Since  1918  we  have  greatly 
improved  our  machinery  and 
thereby  we  have  greatly  in- 
creased our  capacity  to  produce 
and  make  the  things  that  man 
needs.  During  this  last  decade 
some  steel  plants  have  been  re- 
built in  such  a  way  that  the 
new  machinery  lets  one  man  do 
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what  a  hundred  men   have  done  before.    The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  coal  mines;  improvements  that  double  and 
quadruple  a  man's  producing  power  are  being  made  almost 
every    day   and    apparently 
the  process  is  but  beginning. 

The  harvest  hand  used 
to  find  a  summer  job  fol- 
lowing the  reaper  in  the 
Wheat  Belt.  Now  the 
Wheat  Belt  farmers  hitch 
a  tractor  to  a  big  machine 
called  a  combine.  This 
labor-saving  device  goes 
around  a  field,  cuts  the 
wheat,  threshes  it,  throws 
away  the  straw  and  drops 
sacks  of  wheat  on  a  track, 
and  the  harvest  hand  has 
followed  the  Indian,  the 
buffalo  and  the  ichthyosau- 
rus into  the  history  of  the 
Wheat  Plains.  The  harvest 
hand  went  to  town  to  look 
for  a  job  in  the  automobile 
factory — which  shut  down 
before  he  got  there. 

Near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a 
corporation,  one  of  a  chain 
having  a  thousand-cow 
dairy  in  this  unit,  has  built 
an  elegant  structure  that 


Costello  in  The  Albany  Evening  News 

Helpless 

looks  like  a  theater.    It  is 
a  milking  palace  built  around  a  mechanical  device  whereby 


usually  low  rates,  while  machines,  equipment  and  materials 
stand  waiting  on  every  side.    Never  in  all  human  history 
were  there  such  possibilities  of  wealth  and  comfort  but  this 
plethora  of  wealth  cannot  be  used  until 
we  change  our  psychology  and  our 
keeping. 

When  will  the  boom  start  again?  A 
sinister  fact  about  the  industrial  pros- 
pects of  the  year  1931  and  subsequent 
years  lies  in  this  statement :  The  period 
since  the  War  was  a  temporary  epoch 
that  is  ended.  It  was  a  unique  period 
having  no  prospect  of  repetition.  Once 
in  a  while  a  man  gets  a  handful  of  aces 
in  a  card  game  but  he  cannot  count  on 
them  regularly.  The  last  decade  was  a 
decade  of  industrial  aces  and  the  hand 
has  been  played.  Here  is  the  list  of 
these  aces,  these  industrial  opportunities: 

(1)  Building:     While    we    were    busy 
with  the  War  we  deferred  building  in  the 
United  States,  therefore  we  had  a  deficit 
to  fill  as  well  as  normal  development  to 
take  care  of;  hence  a  building  boom. 

(2)  The  Automobile  Boom:   The  auto- 
mobile industry  may  be  said  to  have  ar- 
rived   with    the    War.     We    have    built 
automobile   factories,  supplied  the  United 
States  with  automobiles,  developed  a  large 
automobile    export    trade,    built    garages, 
public   and   private,   filling  stations,   road- 
houses,   hot-dog   stands,    tea   houses,   new 
hotels,  lines  of  new  buses  to  take  care  of 
the  new  travelers. 

(3)  Radio:    The  radio  industry  arrived.   We  have  built  the 


thirty-nine  men  extract  the  most  perfect  milk  in  the  world 
as  they  wash,  dry,  groom  and  milk  a  con- 
tinuous procession  of  cows.  These  thirty-nine 
men  are  doing  a  better  job  than  was  done 
last  year  by  no  men  sitting  on  stools  holding 
buckets  under  Bossy's  milk  department  and 
getting  the  milk  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way  by  hand.  There  is  no  reason  why  Amer- 
ican babes  should  not  bathe  in  milk  if  it  were 
good  for  them.  We  have  the  land,  the  labor 
and  the  capital  to  make  the  milk  if  the 
markets  would  only  demand  it  and  pay  for 
it  a  reasonable  price. 

Here  is  the  dreadful  summary.  Offer  a 
profitable  price  and  the  machines  now  at  our 
command  can  glut  the  market  for  almost  any 
commodity  in  a  short  time.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem that  has  brought  American  industry 
nearer  to  self-destruction  than  most  people 
realize. 

The  machines  are  marvellous,  but  a  strange 
paralysis  has  overcome  them.   Granaries  stand 
full  of  wheat  on  the  farm  while  millions  are 
hungry  in  the  cities,  asking  only  for  a  chance 
to  work.    Rows  of  coal  mines  stand  idle  all 
winter  while  millions  shiver  in  the  cities.  Saw- 
mills, cement  plants,  steel  mills  are  standing  idle,  thousands 
of  people  want  new  houses,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idle 
men  are  wanting  to  build  them,  but  nothing  happens  ex- 
cept depleted  savings  and  increasing  hunger. 

Millions  unemployed,  banks  full  of  money  offered  at  un- 


factories  to  make  the  radios  and  built  radios  for  I5,ooo,ooohomes. 

(4)  New  Equip- 
ment:  We  have  built 
a  great  amount  of  new 
manufacturing  equip- 
ment since  the  War. 
We  have  electrified 
millions  of  homes,  put 
in  electric  lights,  re- 
frigerators and  wash- 
ing-machines. 

(4)  High  Wages: 
The  most  potent  ele- 
ment in  this  post-War 
boom  was  the  lucky 
accident  of  high  wages. 
The  War  had  put 
wages  up  and  the  in- 
stalment selling  system 
did  much  to  peg  them 
there.  It  was  the  post- 
War  high  wages  that 
enabled  the  rank  and 
file  to  buy  automobiles, 
radios  and  washing- 
machines,  and  this  in 
turn  called  for  the 
new  factories,  now  un- 
Fitzpatrick  in  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  fortunately  idle  —  and 

Our  Vacant  Pedestal  the  wage  level  is  sink- 

ing. 

What  will  make  the  greatly  desired  industrial  revival. 
The  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  shows  that 
periods  of  booming  industry  have  had  their  chief  bases  in 
new  construction — railroads,  factories,  wharves,  ships,  houses 
— equipment,  capital  goods,  things  to  make  more  things.  In 
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the  eighties  we  had  a  fine  time  building  new  railroads  across 
the  continent  and  settling  the  West  with  new  farms.  It  was 
almost  as  good  as  our  recent  post-War  boom.  Will  the  in- 
dustrial revival  of  1931-32  build  new  railroads?  No.  The 
railroads  are  petitioning  for  the  privilege  of  closing  down 
branch  lines  and  pulling  up  the  rails.  We  are  oversupplied 
with  automobile  factories  and  radio  factories.  We  have  an 
oversupply  of  textile  mills,  and  steel  mills  with  vast  unused 
capacity  are  praying 
for  orders.  Shoe 
factories  stand  ready 
to  produce  900,000,- 
ooo  pairs  of  shoes 
annually  and  we 
need  only  300,000,- 
OOO  pairs,  and  so  on 
through  most  of  the 
industrial  list.  The 
coal  mines  have 
been  a  glut  ever 
since  the  deflation 
after  the  War.  We 
are  equipped  and 
manned  to  produce 
700  million  tons  of 
coal  and  we  use 
about  500  million 
tons. 

What  products 
will  start  the  boom  ? 
"C  onsumption 
goods,"  someone 
says,  "shoes,  shirts 
and  dress  goods,  ice 
cream  and  candy, 
automobiles,  radios, 
and  refrigerators, 
face  powders  and 
lipsticks."  Would 
that  it  were  true, 
but  alas  it  is  not  true. 
If  we  increased  the 
output  of  such  goods 
25  per  cent  next 
week  it  would 
merely  give  employment  to  existing  equipment  and  to  some 
of  the  unemployed  if  we  worked  on  the  basis  of  present 
hours  and  the  six-day  week. 

Great  improvements  in  machinery  and  management  have 
been  made  even  during  the  unemployment.  Indeed  it  goes 
on  most  rapidly  at  such  times.  For  example,  within  a  period 
of  twelve  months  a  certain  factory  has  increased  its  output 
by  60  per  cent  per  worker  employed  and  it  is  quite  naturally 
employing  fewer  of  them.  If  the  company  should  produce 
at  that  rate  this  year  with  the  same  number  of  workers  that 
it  had  a  year  ago  it  could  supply  a  60  per  cent  increase  in 
demand,  and  that  without  adding  a  single  employe.  See  how 
that  60  per  cent  increase  could  swallow  up  a  boom  and  still 
leave  employment  where  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Industrially,  we  are  all  dressed  up  with  no  place  to  go. 
We  are  equipped.  We  need  a  market.  There  is  our  neigh- 
bor's hunger  and  his  near  nakedness.  Our  next  and  pressing 
task  is  to  turn  him  into  a  market.  To  do  this  we  must  do 
something  to  give  him  buying  power.  We  are  at  the  end  of 
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Light  Is  Breaking 


an  epoch,  the  epoch  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition. 
Our  system  has  failed.  Six  million  unemployed  prove  it. 
We  need  a  new  system. 

The  name  in  economic  theory  of  our  present  industrial 
system  is  laissez  faire,  which  means  "let  alone."  It  finds  a 
clear  exposition  in  that  famous  book  on  economics,  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,  published  in  1776  by  Adam  Smith,  a 
Scottish  philosopher.  Says  he  in  effect:  The  best  way  to 

promote  the  indus- 
trial welfare  of  a 
people  and  to  pro- 
mote individual 
wealth,  national 
wealth  and  general 
comfort  is  to  let  in- 
dustry and  trade  be 
free.  Let  people 
buy  and  sell  as  they 
please,  hire  out  and 
employ  as  they 
please,  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear,  cut 
prices  and  raise 
prices  as  they  please. 
Let  competition  be 
the  great  leveler  and 
safety-line.  If  a 
man  does  not  like 
his  employer,  let 
him  seek  out  another. 
If  he  does  not  like 
this  market  let  him 
go  to  that.  Thus 
each  man  seeking  his 
own  ends  will,  in 
competition  with 
thousands  of  others, 
best  promote  the  na- 
tional welfare  and 
the  welfare  of  all. 

This  theory  was 
born  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  saw  in- 
dustry as  a  spinning- 
wheel,  a  hand  loom, 
a  cobbler  at  his  bench,  a  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  a  tailor  in 
his  shop,  a  farmer  with  his  scythe,  transportation  in  carts 
and  on  horseback  with  the  canal-boat  as  the  great  hope.  This 
theory  of  laissez  faire  did  not  work  so  badly  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  new  continents  being 
opened  up  and  the  young  men  able  to  run  away  from  bad 
employment  conditions  in  cities  and  settle  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Manitoba,  Aus- 
tralia, Siberia  or  South  Africa.  It  is  different  in  the  age  of 
machinery  when  the  continents  are  all  settled.  We  now  see 
that  with  the  steam  hammer  and  the  giant  corporations  of 
the  industrial  city  the  laissez  faire  theory  is  failing  more 
and  more  to  bring  economic  satisfaction. 

Free  competition  kills  purchasing  power.  What  is  free 
competition  between  unorganized,  hungry  unemployed  men 
and  a  billion-dollar  corporation  ?  What-  is  free  competition 
in  a  glutted  market?  What  is  free  competition  when  both 
labor  and  capital  go  hungry,  as  they  do  now  in  the  American 
soft-coal  industry? 
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This  free  competition  becomes  ghastly  when  men  are  hun- 
gry. A  hungry  man  thinks  only  of  his  hunger  and  he  tends 
more  and  more  to  be  willing  to  subsist  on  the  lowest  level 
on  which  he  can  exist,  for  exist  he  must.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment men  are  working  on  farms  throughout  many  sections 
of  the  United  States  for  $1.25  or  $1.50  for  a  ten-hour  day. 
Two  years  ago,  in  many  cases  one  year  ago,  they  were  get- 
ting $2.50  and  $3  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  same 
communities.  An  employer  in  one  of  these  localities  re- 
cently told  me  that  $1.50  per  day  is  to  be  the  wage  from 
now  on.  I  hear  from  workers  innumerable  reports  of  wage 
cuts  of  2O,  30,  40  per  cent  for  skilled  workers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district.  In  the  same  locality  factory  laborers  have 
been  cut  from  40  cents  per  hour  to  25  cents.  In  Delaware 
road  workers  say  they  are  getting  15  cents  an  hour.  From 
this  a  laborer  must  pay  rent,  buy  food  and  clothes  and  sup- 
port "the  higher  life."  What  is  that  doing  to  the  standard 
of  living,  and  what  is  it  doing  to  purchasing  power?  Can 
these  men  buy  another  second-hand  automobile  to  replace  the 
one  they  had  last  year?  The  answer  is  too  plain  to  be 
spoken.  They  cannot.  How  will  they — how  can  they — 
help  on  the  industrial  boom  for  which  the  country  is  now 
praying?  And  what  would  happen  if  they  had  five  or  ten 
dollars  a  day?  They  would  spend  it,  the  demand  would 
jump  and  factories  would  blow  the  whistle  again — blow  it 
loud  and  long. 

Laissez  faire  was  not  impossible  on  the  frontier  and  we 
now  suffer  because  it  became  the  theory  on  which  American 
industrial  life  and  economic  legislation  are  based.  It  is  the 
whole  background  of  the  thinking  and  the  feeling  of  millions. 
Witness  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  which  strives  to  break 
up  into  little  competing  parts  any  big  organization  that  con- 
trols an  industry  or  a  price. 

SO  much  for  the  theory.  A  man  may  have  a  theory  in 
his  mind,  but  when  a  fact  hits  him  in  the  face  he  deals 
with  the  fact  and  it  often  plays  hob  with  his  theory.  Before 
he  knows  it  he  has  become  a  victim  of  one  of  those  well 
known  tragedies  of  science,  a  theory  killed  by  a  fact.  As  an 
example  of  this  we  have  the  spectacle,  first,  of  an  agreement 
aided  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet  limiting  competition  among 
domestic  oil  producers  by  limiting  production,  and,  second, 
an  agreement  put  through  by  importers  and  approved  by  an- 
nouncements from  Mr.  Hoover's  White  House  office,  limit- 
ing and  controlling  the  amount  of  oil  to  be  imported.  I 
approve  of  Mr.  Hoover's  action.  He  was  dealing  with  an 
industrial  crisis  in  a  good  and  realistic  manner.  I  cite  it 
without  criticism  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  my  thesis:  in- 
dustry must  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. There  must  be  much  more  control  of  industry.  Mr. 
Hoover  and  every  one  in  the  oil  industry,  and  all  who  know 
about  it,  say  in  effect  that  in  the  oil  industry  the  law  of 
laissez  faire  competition  has  failed. 

By  this  oil  restriction  Mr.  Hoover  has  relieved  temporarily 
(but  not  solved)  one  of  our  hundred  or  two  hundred  press- 
ing problems  of  competition.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  inefficiency  of  our  governmental  machine  to  observe  that 
he  had  to  do  it  by  a  kind  of  administrative  lynch  law. 

This  oil  episode  makes  me  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Hoover 
would  like  to  see  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  changed  so 
as  to  permit  more  and  better  control  of  industry,  of  which 
his  oil  work  may  'be  taken  as  a  kind  of  type.  But  Mr. 
Hoover  knows,  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  know, 
that  the  American  voter  has  a  deepset  dread  of  anything  that 


looks  like  giving  Wall  Street  and  Big  Business  more  power 
or  more  authority.  The  public  fears  Big  Business.  That  is 
one  of  the  great  troubles  that  faces  us  in  any  attempt  at 
remedy.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  Mr.  Hoover  had 
to  resort  to  processes  that  may  be  called  imaginary,  if  not 
indeed  subterfuge.  But  Mr.  Hoover  was  faced  by  facts. 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  two  oil 
agreements  are  not  only  in  exact  contradiction  of  the 
venerable  theory  of  laissez  faire  but  that  they  are  also  a  flat 
violation  of  the  plain  intent  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
I  speak  as  an  economist  dealing  with  realities,  not  as  a  law- 
yer dealing  with  imaginary  entities  after  the  fashion  of  the 
American  courts  and  of  little  children  playing  house. 

"Have  a  cup  of  tea,"  said  little  Mary  as  she  made  a 
gesture  of  pouring  from  a  broken  teapot  into  an  empty  cup. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Susie,  "it's  very  nice  indeed!" 

The  little  girls  had  learned  this  device  of  imaginary  en- 
tities from  the  treatment  of  the  holding  company  by  the 
United  States  courts.  It  was  by  using  such  fictions  that  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  cabinet,  facing  a  stern  necessity  and  mani- 
festly in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare,  have  broken  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  with  the  aid  of  legal  fictions.  One 
of  our  great  needs  is  to  quit  controlling  industry  by  legal 
fictions,  which  are  apt  to  live  a  couple  of  generations  too  long 
to  the  grievous  injury  of  the  public.  We  must  deal  with 
realities  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Hoover's  essential  violation  of  a  foolish  and  outworn 
law  in  the  case  of  oil  is  merely  one  more  evidence  of  an  al- 
most worldwide  tendency  toward  greater  and  greater  con- 
trol of  industry.  We  are  swinging  away  from  the  laissez 
faire  of  1776,  the  hand  forge  and  the  frontier  farm,  as  one 
problem  after  another  demands  it. 

We  will  doubtless  soon  have  a  business  revival  to  some 
extent,  but  our  stupendous  increases  of  producing  power  by 
machinery  in  combination  with  reduced  demand  (reduced 
wage)  means  that  unemployment  will  come  again  and 
and  stay  a  long  time  if  perchance  it  leaves  us  at  all.  En 
land  has  had  it  for  twelve  years,  and  British  developments 
in  industry  have  a  habit  of  repeating  themselves  in  America 
a  short  time  later.  Our  industrial  organization  cannot  la 
with  this  situation.  We  must  remedy  unemployment,  and 
since  we  know  that  it  will  come,  we  must,  if  we  succeed 
begin  to  prepare  for  it  even  when  it  is  not  pressing. 

T^REPARE  for  slumps  during  prosperity.  If  during  a 
rainstorm  your  roof  suddenly  begins  to  leak  and  water 
pours  into  your  house,  you  run  and  get  buckets  and  pans 
and  set  them  under  the  leaks.  Then  you  send  for  the  roofer 
to  patch  the  roof  and  you  begin  investigations  as  to  types 
and  kinds  and  costs  of  new  roofs.  We  are  in  that  situation 
with  regard  to  unemployment.  We  need  pans  and  patches 
and  also  we  need  to  investigate  the  problem  of  a  new  roof. 
The  pans  and  patches  come  first.  Some  of  them  are: 

(1)  Unemployment  insurance,  a  very  big  problem. 

(2)  Advance  plans  for  public  works  to  make  employment 
in  otherwise  dull  times. 

(3)  A  national  employment  service  or  some  similar  organi- 
zation.    The  way  to  keep  the  government  from  doing  things 
is  to  do  them  ourselves.     I  suggest  it  as  a  job  for  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(4)  Shorter  hours.     It  is  probable  that  a  five-day  week  and 
a  six-hour  day  would  make  much  more  goods  than  we  can  sell 
in  1932. 

I   pass  these  very   important    (Continued  on   page  364' 
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'LL  are  agreed  that  Soviet  Russia's  Five- Year 
Plan  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant developments  of  modern  times.  But 
at  this  point  agreement  stops  completely,  for 
the  Plan  is  so  tremendous  and  many-sided,  so 
challenging  to  the  basis  of  life  as  we  have 
always  known  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  persons  who 
will  interpret  it  alike.  We  are  obviously  far  too  near  to  it 
to  obtain  the  perspective  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  judg- 
ment, and  yet  few  of  us  have  the  patience  to  await  the  ver- 
dict of  history.  In  the  meantime  we  must  make  full  allow- 
ances for  the  peculiar  bent  and  idiosyncrasies  of  those  who 
seek  to  interpret  for  us.  As  far  as  the  Five-Year  Plan  is 
concerned  the  "detached  mind"  and  an  "unprejudiced  ap- 
proach" are  myths — the  Communists  would  say  "petty  bour- 
geois myths."  Everything  depends  upon  what  qualities  of 
human  life  we  hold  most  important,  for  the  amazing  achieve- 
ments of  the  Plan  have  been  at  the  expense  of  many  values 
which  we  Americans  have  long  considered  absolutely  basic. 

It  came  as  a  start  to  the  writer  the  other  day  to  read  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  state  planning 
in  Russia.  For  although  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
announcement  of  the  preliminary  figures  for  the  Piatiletka — 
the  Five-Year  Plan — in  1927  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
state  planning,  the  Soviet  State  Planning  Commission  was 
actually  organized  in  February  1921  and  started  the  prep- 
aration of  control  figures  in  the  key  industries  the  year  which 
marked  the  bottom  in  the  post-war  decline  in  Russian  indus- 
try. The  first  seven  years  were, 
however,  largely  years  of  recon- 
struction, the  primary  aim  being 
simply  to  restore  the  compara- 
tively low  pre-war  standard  of 
productivity.  This  was  achieved 
only  in  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1927.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  decision  was  first 
made  to  order  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic life  by  attempting:  to  draw 
up  a  careful  plan  of  national  re- 
quirements five  years  in  advance. 
The  revised  Five-Year  Plan  was 
finally  approved  by  the  Congress 
Soviets  in  1928  and  put  into 
ration  on  October  I  of  that 


he  basic  principles  of  the 
Piatiletka  are  simplicity  in  them- 
selves. In  erder  to  transform 
Soviet  Russia  from  a  predomi- 
nently  agricultural  country  into 
a  first-rate  industrial  nation,  a 
five-year  building  and  construc- 


tion  program  costing  over  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
has  been  entered  into  which  involves  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
of  industrial  development  than  has  ever  been  achieved  in  any 
country.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  definite  plan  has  been 
prepared  covering  every  phase  of  the  national  economy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this  requires  that  the  pro- 
gram of  every  industrial  operation  and  every  building  project 
must  be  correlated  with  each  of  the  many  others  upon  which 
it  depends,  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  quantity.  This  tremen- 
dous undertaking  has  not  been  achieved  without  some  very 
serious  mistakes,  but  the  experience  of  the  seven  previous 
years  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  any  catastrophic  error  such 
as  conceivably  might  have  occurred. 

FOR  the  close  of  the  five-year  period  the  increase  in  the 
gross  agricultural  output  was  set  at  151  per  cent  over 
that  of  the  year  1927-28,  that  of  all  industries  181  per  cent, 
pig-iron  production  was  to  be  trebled,  and  the  national  in- 
come was  to  be  doubled.  While  every  line  of  industry  was 
to  be  expanded,  especial  emphasis  was  given  to  those  indus- 
tries engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  production-goods  and 
tools  at  the  expense  of  industries  producing  goods  for  immedi- 
ate consumption.  The  former  enterprises,  the  so-called  heavy 
industries,  were  to  be  increased  255  per  cent  while  the  out- 
put of  light  industry  was  to  grow  by  181  per  cent.  This 
discrepancy,  of  course,  was  made  necessary  because  of  the 
backwardness  of  Russia's  pre-war  industry,  but  it  has  meant 
that  the  Russian  people  have  been  forced  to  curtail  consump- 
tion in  order  to  further  the  Plan. 
Some  idea  of  the  pace  which  is 
being  maintained  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  during  1931 
the  revised  control  figures  call 
for  an  increase  of  58  per  cent  in 
the  total  production  of  heavy  in- 
dustry within  the  twelve  months 
while  light  industry  is  to  increase 
but  27  per  cent.  This  tremen- 
dous gain  is  being  made  possible 
by  the  opening  of  a  whole  series 
of  new  factories  which  have  been 
constructed  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  opening  of  two  huge 
new  tractor  plants,  for  example, 
is  expected  to  increase  the  tractor 
production  by  240  per  cent  dur- 
.;ne  the  present  year. 

One  snoJcl  not  however  get 
the  impression  that  the  Five-Year 
Plan  is  a  fixed  schedule  which 
binds  the  nation  to  a  certain  re- 
gime irrespective  of  changing 
conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact 


The  director  of  one  of  the  Soviet  farms,  Gigant, 
studying  the  sowing  plan  for  the  year 
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the  control  figures  which  are  fixed  annually  have  differed 
widely  from  those  of  the  original  Five- Year  Plan  and 
changes  have  often  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  adjustments  have  been  mostly  upwards,  made  necessary 
by  uncalculated  demands  resulting  from  the  growth  of  some 
dependent  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  also  incorrect  to  think  of  the  Piatiletka  as  a  more 


Completing  the  first  Soviet  crac\ing  plant  at  Podols^,  near  Moscow 


or  less  rigid  theoretical  plan  foisted  on  industry  from  above. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  such  a  scheme  would  not  have  the 
least  chance  of  success.  The  Plan  is  built  from  the  ground 
up.  In  the  beginning  the  workers  of  every  factory  and 
working-unit  meet  in  their  trade  unions  to  discuss  their 
particular  share  in  the  plan  for  the  coming  year.  The  shop 
committee  in  each  establishment  submits  its  tentative  sched- 
ule for  each  department,  and  the  workers  criticise  it  and 
make  their  suggestions.  The  writer  has  attended  such  meet- 
ings and  can  testify  to  the  thoroughness  and  seriousness  of 
the  consideration  given.  A  large  proportion  of  the  workers 
took  part  in  the  discussion  and  they  did  not  mince  words  in 
their  criticisms  of  current  inefficiencies.  While  in  some  cases 


young  workers  are  carried  away  by  an  unjustified  enthusiasm 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  coming  year,  one  can  say 
that  each  worker  in  a  sense  determines  his  share  in  the 
general  Five- Year  Plan. 

After  the  local  factory  group  has  threshed  out  the  prob- 
lems, the  plan  as  worked  out  is  forwarded  to  the  trust  of 
which  the  factory  is  a  part.  It  finally  reaches  the  planning 
committee  of  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council  which  has  charge  of  practically 
all  Russian  industry.  At  last  the  State 
Planning  Commission,  the  Gosplan, 
after  due  consultation  with  the  other 
bodies,  formulates  the  control  figures 
for  the  year  on  the  basis  of  the  care- 
fully worked  out  data  obtained  from 
these  other  groups.  At  times  rather 
fundamental  readjustments  are  made  at 
the  last  minute  by  the  Gosplan,  usually 
on  the  side  of  prudence. 

As  great  as  was  the  amount  of  de- 
velopment called  for  by  the  original 
plan,  it  was  found  that  the  possibilities 
of  construction,  in  general,  had  been 
underestimated.  Incentive  was  provided 
for  redoubled  efforts  by  the  extensive 
use  of  "socialist  rivalry"  whereby  vari- 
ous factory  groups  compete  with  each 
other  in  attempting  to  increase  produc- 
tion. Consequently  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  new  control  figures  which 
were  brought  out  had  as  their  object 
the  completion  of  the  entire  plan,  if 
possible,  in  four  instead  of  five  years. 
The  enthusiasm  which  led  them  to  raise 
their  quotas  to  undreamed  of  levels 
proved  largely  ungrounded,  and  the 
actual  achievements  of  the  second  year, 
while  considerably  above  the  original 
plan,  fell  far  short  of  the  new  objec- 
tives. The  total  increase  of  production 
of  the  year  1929-30  was  actually  only 
a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  better  than 
the  achievements  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Plan.  The  total  output  of  Soviet  in- 
dustry increased  24.2  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year  as  compared  with  the  21 
per  cent  set  forth  by  the  original  Piati- 
letka but  far  short  of  the  31.5  per  cent 
projected  in  the  revised  control  figures. 
Nevertheless  during  1930  the  various  industries  of  the 
Soviet  Union  produced,  according  to  official  figures  which 
may  be  considered  as  reasonably  reliable,  twice  as  much  as 
in  1913 — an  increase  which  had  been  wholly  achieved  since 
1927  when  the  pre-war  level  of  production  was  finally 
reached.  There  was  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  heavy 
industries  during  the  last  year,  and  if  the  quota  set  forth 
by  the  control  figures  for  1931  is  attained,  98  per  cent  of 
the  Five- Year  Plan  for  these  basic  industries  will  have  been 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  present  year — three  and  a  quarter 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Plan.  At  the  end  of  the 
current  year  it  is  expected  that  such  basic  industries  as  coal, 
oil,  machine -manufacturing  and  the  electrical  industry  will 
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lave  exceeded  their  five-year  schedule.  In  fact  the  entire 
ail  industry  attained  its  five-year  quota  on  April  I,  as  did 
i  great  electrical  factory  in  Moscow.  According  to  the  Plan 
53,000  tractors  were  to  have  been  turned  out  during  the 
ifth  year,  whereas  more  than  that  number  will  probably  be 
Droduced  this  year. 

But  in  spite  of  the  rather  general  success  of  the  Piatiletka, 
a  number  of  serious 
weaknesses  have  been 
revealed  which  illus- 
trate both  the  dangers 
involved  in  economic 
planning  as  such  and 
especially  of  trying  to 
jorce  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic development  at 
loo  great  a  pace.  Due 
to  the  tremendous 
pressure  put  on  heavy 
industry,  there  has  been 
a  very  serious  shortage 
of  ordinary  consump- 
tion goods  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  of  foot- 
wear and  clothing.  The 
whole  Plan  has  threat- 
ened to  break  down  be- 
cause of  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  amount  of 
coal  and  wood  which 
would  be  required  as 
fuel.  For  although  coal- 
mining has  progressed 
more  than  called  for 
by  the  original  Five- 
Year  Plan,  there  is  still 
an  acute  shortage.  The 
overcrowding  of  the  ar- 
teries of  transportation 
has  proved  to  be  an 
even  more  critical  prob- 
lem. The  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  Plan  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact 
that  in  1931  Russian 
railways  will  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  330,- 
OOO,OOO  tons  of  freight 
as  against  the  281,- 

000,000  originally  fixed  for  the  fifth  year  of  the  Plan.  The 
railway  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  river  trans- 
portation has  also  fallen  far  behind  requirements  and 
herculean  efforts  will  be  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demands  of  industry. 

As  the  breakdown  of  transportation  would  bring  to 
naught  the  entire  program,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  acted 
with  unusual  alacrity  in  taking  measures  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. A  year  ago  Ralph  Budd,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  visited  the  Soviet  Union  as  consultant 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  railways.  This  year  Charles 
A.  Gill,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
has  been  engaged  together  with  a  large  staff  of  experts,  to 


Textile  worker  in  a  mill  at  lvanovo-Voznesens\ 


give  advice  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Soviet  railways 
along  American  lines.  The  present  plans  call  for  doubling 
the  50,000  miles  of  track  now  in  operation  within  the  next 
few  years.  In  addition  to  the  technical  assistance  employed 
from  abroad,  the  Soviet  Government  has  taken  extraor- 
dinary measures  to  increase  the  staff  of  skilled  railway 
workers.  A  decree  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

ordering  every  indus- 
trial concern  to  release 
all  of  its  ex-railway 
employes  for  return  to 
railway  service. 

In  fact  it  has  been 
the  deficiency  of  skilled 
workers  in  every  field 
of  industry  which  has 
constituted  the  greatest 
single  obstacle  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Pia- 
tiletka. Two  years  ago 
Soviet  Russia,  like  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  suffering  from  rel- 
atively widespread  un- 
employment. As  re- 
cently as  the  beginning 
of  1929  there  were  over 
a  million  and  a  half 
unemployed,  including 
a  certain  reserve  of 
skilled  workers  in  most 
lines.  But  with  the 
progress  of  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  all  of  these 
and  more  have  been 
absorbed  into  industry 
and  construction  work. 
As  the  only  possible 
source  of  further  sup- 
ply consisted  of  raw 
peasant  youths  totally 
unaccustomed  either  to 
the  discipline  of  factory 
life  or  to  the  use  of 
modern  machinery,  the 
Soviet  Government  has 
established  special  in- 
dustrial training  schools, 
with  a  capacity  of 

800,000  a  year.  Even  this  measure  has  proved  insufficient 
for  providing  the  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  new 
workers  required  during  1931.  The  scarcity  is  most  felt, 
however,  not  among  ordinary  factory  workers,  but  among- 
the  specialists  and  engineers  necessary  to  carry  through  the- 
tremendous  amount  of  new  construction  provided  by  the- 
Plan  and  to  operate  the  factories  along  modern  lines.  Thou- 
sands of  experts  have  been  brought  in  from  Germany  and' 
the  United  States,  and  technical  schools  have  put  on  double 
pressure  to  turn  out  as  many  technical  experts  as  possible- 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Obviously  this  has  been  ac- 
complished at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  and  the  dearth 
of  well-qualified  technical  leadership  is  undoubtedly  hinder- 
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ing  the  full  achievement  of  the  plan  according  to  schedule. 
This  lack  of  qualified  specialists  is  evidenced  in  the  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  specifications  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  regard- 
ing greater  industrial  efficiency.  During  the  first  year  the 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  was  only  5  per  cent 
instead  of  the  7  per  cent  which  had  been  provided  by  the 
Plan.  Labor  productivity,  although  increasing  markedly, 
has  also  consistently  lagged  behind  the  Plan.  If  one  talks 
to  any  of  the  thousands  of  American  experts  now  employed 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  will  be  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent 
of  instances  of  rank  inefficiency  and  stubborn  refusals  to 
make  comparatively  simple  changes  which  would  accelerate 
production.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  slowness  in 
adopting  modern  methods  is  due  to  stupidity,  conservatism 
or  out  and  out  sabotage.  Unquestionably  all  three  factors 
have  played  important  parts.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  close  observer  that  deliberate  sabotage  has  been  wide- 
spread and  that  such  practices  have  greatly  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  Five-Year  Plan. 

SIMILARLY  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
increase  in  industrial  output  has  been  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  quality.  Those  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union  complain  bitterly  over  the  inferior  quality 
of  present-day  goods  as  compared  with  those  of  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  woolen  and 
leather  goods  where  a  shortage  of  raw  materials  has  neces- 
sitated the  utilization  of  inferior  products.  iHowever  lest 
this  emphasis  on  the  decline  in  quality  be  misconstrued,  the 
writer  would  like  to  give  his  personal  testimony  on  the  two 
or  three  Soviet-made  articles  which  he  has  used  long  enough 
to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

I  have  found,  for  example,  that  'Soviet-made  overshoes 
will  wear  more  than  twice  as  long  as  American  overshoes 
of  the  same  price  and  keep  the  feet  much  warmer  during 
the  winter  months.  Moreover  I  purchased  a  pair  of  ordinary 
high  shoes  for  eight  roubles  ($4.00)  some  six  months  ago 
and  have  worn  them  steadily  since  then  but  they  show  no 
undue  signs  of  wear.  I  have  also  found  Soviet-made  woolen 
hose  to  be  far  superior  to  hose  of  similar  price  in  the  United 
States.  My  impression  is  that  when  Soviet  industry  can 
secure  good  raw  materials  the  products  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  Russian- 
made  suits  and  women's  clothing  are  tremendously  ex- 
pensive— judging  by  gold  prices,  and  the  finer  qualities 
simply  do  not  exist  at  present. 

While  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  the  Five-Year  Plan  as 
a  whole,  has  already  been  indicated,  from  a  purely  economic 
view — if  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  "pure  economics" — it 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  success.  There  has  been  an  astound- 
ing increase  in  both  agricultural  and  industrial  production. 
Foreign  and  internal  trade  have  shown  tremendous  gains. 
The  experience  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  has  rather 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  practicability 
of  social  planning.  It  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  Plan  will  be  almost  completely  fulfilled  by  the  end  of 
1932  instead  of  the  original  date,  September  30,  1933. 


But  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  greatest 
welfare  of  the  Russian  people,  the  situation  is  badly  con- 
fused. The  advances  which  have  been  made  have  been  at 
the  expense  of  serious  psychological  and  physical  sacrifices. 
Personally,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  discount  the  importance 
of  the  latter.  The  Russians  are  a  healthy,  vigorous  people; 
in  spite  of  the  shortage,  they  are  reasonably  well  dressed. 
At  least  there  is  food  enough  for  all.  Housing  conditions 
are  bad,  however,  and  overcrowding  is  almost  universal 
throughout  the  Union,  but  I  see  no  other  reason  for  con- 
cern over  the  physical  wants  of  the  population.  Such  dis- 
comforts as  are  felt  are  counterbalanced  by  the  elimination 
of  unemployment.  There  is  work,  food  and  clothing  for 
all,  which  is  more  than  we  can  claim  for  our  own  country 
despite  its  much  greater  wealth. 

The  writer  must  confess,  however,  that  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  say  categorically  what  the  psychological  effect  of  all  these 
years  of  strain  will  be.  For  the  time  being  the  youth  of 
Russia  is  gloriously  enthusiastic.  They  have  something  to 
live  and  work  for.  'But  one  is  sceptical  about  the  final  fruit 
of  this  seemingly  unnatural  stimulation.  It  may  be  that 
the  Russians  have  uncovered  new  possibilities  within  the 
souls  of  men — it  often  appears  so;  but  then  again  it  may 
only  be  war-time  psychology  operative  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  which  is  bound  to  collapse  as  the  Wilson  idealism  of 
1918  evaporated  leaving  the  "back  to  normalcy"  of  a 
Harding. 

One  thing  is  relatively  certain  for  the  time  being:  the 
Five-Year  Plan  does  not  constitute  in  any  sense  a  direct 
threat  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  outside  world,  as 
many  persons  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
machinery  essential  for  carrying  out  the  Plan  it  has  been 
necessary  to  export  many  products  which  could  have  been 
well  used  at  home.  But  after  all,  Soviet  exports  are  as  yet 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  world's  trade  and  they 
have  had  very  little  influence  on  the  world  price  level.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  as  far  as  America  is  concerned 
the  Soviet  Union  has  imported  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  she  has  exported  to  this  country.  The  completion 
of  the  Piatiletka  will  most  certainly  not  result  in  a  flc 
of  Soviet-made  goods  which  might  disrupt  the  markets 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  consumption  requirements 
the  Soviet  Union  are  for  the  time  being  insatiable  and  ther 
will  be  no  surplus  to  dispose  of  for  years  to  come. 

THE  challenge  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  is  moral  as  we 
as  economic.  It  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  smugness 
and  complacency  which  characterize  American  thinking  on 
our  own  chaotic  system.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  when 
historians  of  the  future  review  our  age  they  will  look  upon 
the  organization  of  the  diverse  and  complex  economic 
activities  of  man  under  planned  social  control  as  the  most 
significant  single  achievement  of  our  day.  This  value,  of 
course,  will  stand  irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  the  Five- 
Year  Plan,  but  Russia  has  staked  her  entire  future  upon 
its  success. 


In  the  next  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  Professor  Stewart  will  write  on  Russia,  a  Country  Without   Unem' 
ployment,  telling  how  it  was  brought  about  and  describing  his  experiences  in  the  "Moscow  labor  exchange. 
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An  acute  unemployment  situation  on  the  doorstep  o/  City  Hall 


Up  from  Bankruptcy 

Fall  River,  a  One-Industry  Town,  Tugs  at  Its  Bootstraps 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


Y  father's  workin'  an'  my  mother  wants 
ten  cents  worth  o'  sugar  an'  there's  the 
money."  A  grubby  little  hand  slapped  the 
coin  smartly  on  the  counter.  Sheltered 
from  a  shower  in  the  corner  grocery  across 
from  the  grey  bulk  of  a  cotton  mill  I 
watched  the  transaction.  The  small  customer  trotted  out 
with  his  purchase  and  the  grocer  turned  to  me.  "That's  the 
first  cash  money  I've  seen  from  that  family  for  six  months," 
he  said.  "I've  got  $125  in  their  store-book.  Don't  know 
when  I'll  get  it.  Fact  is  I  don't  know  how  they  an'  a  lot 
like  'em  got  by.  Eleven  of  'em  and  nobody  workin'  since 
last  fall.  But  I  guess  they'll  be  all  right  now.  The  Iron 
Works  is  runnin'." 

And  there  you  have  Fall  River,  once  banner  textile  town 
of  New  England  but  last  winter  flat  on  its  back,  its  all  but 
bankrupt  municipal  finances  taken  over  by  state  authority; 
its  industry  down ;  half  of  its  wage-earning  population  with- 
out employment,  yet  somehow  as  spring  came  quickening 
with  hope  because  the  "Iron  Works"  were  running. 

The  Iron  Works  are  not  iron  works  at  all  but  are  the 
five  great  textile  mills  of  the  American  Printing  Company 
which  manufacture,  finish  and  print  cotton  cloth.  They  con- 
stitute, with  their  4500  operatives,  the  barometer  of  Fall 
River  industry  with  its  twenty  mill  corporations  still  rated 
as  active  and  their  19,600  operatives.  That  they  are  called 
the  Iron  Works  is  typical  of  the  way  that  yesterday  overlaps 
today  in  Fall  River.  The  name  survives  from  1821  when 
Bradford  Durfee  and  Richard  'Borden  organized  the  Fall 
River  Iron  Works  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  parts 
for  shipbuilding.  The  company  soon  branched  out  into  cot- 


ton manufacture.  It  had  a  hand  in  the  first  gas  works,  the 
steamboat  lines  and  railroads.  It  was  enormously  successful 
and  formed  the  backbone  of  the  great  Borden  fortune.  In 
1880  it  merged  with  various  Borden  interests  into  a  new  cor- 
poration, the  American  Printing  Company.  But  in  Fall 
River  it  is  still  the  Iron  Works. 

How  Fall  River  no  less  than  the  family  of  the  boy  in  the 
corner  grocery  got  by  the  hardest  winter  in  its  history  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  me.  I  asked  the  mayor,  asked  labor 
leaders,  social  workers  and  business  people,  but  no  one  could 
tell  me.  Yet  so  far  as  I  could  discover  by  inquiry  high  and 
low  it  got  by  with  a  modicum  of  human  suffering.  Hard- 
ship— yes;  but  actual  hunger  and  cold — no  one  would  ad- 
mit it.  Even  now,  though  the  Iron  Works  are  running 
and  cash  money  is  passing  at  the  corner  grocery,  Fall  River's 
troubles  are  not  over.  For  its  gutted  city  treasury,  its  idle 
mills,  its  poor,  new  and  old,  were  evidence  of  a  creeping 
sickness  which  will  not  be  cured  in  a  day.  This  spring  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  assumed  a  ten-year  con- 
trol of  the  city's  finances.  A  special  Board  of  Finance  has 
attacked  the  collapsed  taxation  system,  pruned  the  inflated 
budget,  slashed  the  municipal  payroll.  It  will  probably  ac- 
complish its  purpose  of  making  ends  meet  and  restoring  the 
city's  credit.  But  while  this  severe  treatment  is  under  way 
the  industrial  depression,  complicated  by  world-wide  condi- 
tions in  the  cotton  trade,  lingers  on.  And  Fall  River  lives 
by  textiles  and  by  textiles  alone. 

In  Fall  River  I  found  two  things  unescapable:  the  Hill, 
with  its  pleasant  homes  rising  back  from  the  river,  and  the 
tall  brick  chimneys  of  the  mills.  Standing  high  above  the 
mill-lined  waterfront  and  above  the  squat  acres  of  workers' 
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dwellings,  they  symbolized  everything  that  Fall  River  has 
been  and  is.  For  Fall  River  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  one- 
industry  town.  Also  it  is  at  once  an  Old  Family  town  of 
closely  vested  interests  and  an  immigrant  community  sub- 
sisting on  a  family-wage 
basis.  First  of  all  then, 
to  understand  its  present 
situation  you  must  know 
the  story  of  the  Bordens 
and  the  Durfees,  the 
Davols,  the  Chaces  and 
the  Braytons.  They  all 
appear  in  the  earliest 
records.  Bordens  gained 
control  of  the  water 
rights  of  the  Quequechan 
(Falling  River)  a  few 
years  after  the  purchase 
from  the  Indians.  When 
the  present  town  was 
formed  in  1803  by  bring- 
ing together  a  number 
of  scattered  communities 
there  were  eighteen  fam- 
ilies in  the  village  of 
Fall  River  and  nine  of 
them  were  Bordens.  The 
first  cotton  mill  was  built  in  1811  by  a  Durfee.  All  the 
Old  Families  married  and  intermarried.  In  a  single  gen- 
eration three  Borden  girls  married  three  Durfee  boys.  The 
clan  relationship  has  always  been  powerful. 

Generally  speaking  the  main  stems  of  the  Old  Families 
have  remained  in  the  city  of  their  beginnings.  Some  Bordens 
have  left,  notably  the  branch  which  controls  the  American 
Printing  Company.  They  now  live  in  New  York  with  sum- 
mer estates  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Their  sons  play  good  polo 
and  Fall  River  sees  little  of  them  except  as  business  takes 
them  there.  But  even  so  there  are  still  sixty-nine  Bordens 
in  Fall  River's  slender  telephone  book  along  with  thirty-nine 
Durfees,  forty-four  Chaces  and  seventeen  Braytons. 

Powerful  as  these  families  have  remained  industrially, 
recent  generations  have  made  little  impress  on  the  civic  life 
of  Fall  River.  Since  the  Civil  War  few  of  the  old  names 
have  gained  political  prominence.  Each  succeeding  generation 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  development  and  direction  of  the 
mills.  Their  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  all  recorded  there. 

Cotton  manufacturing,  which  began  on  a  substantial  basis 
in  1814,  brought  prosperity  to  Fall  River.  Everybody  worked 
in  the  mills  and  everybody  was  related  to  everybody  else- 
The  boom  of  the  late  '405  drew  an  immigration  of  foreigners, 
textile  workers  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  employer- 
employe  relationship  became  less  simple.  The  Old  Families 
gradually  withdrew  to  the  Hill  and  entrenched  themselves 
behind  wide  lawns  and  stone  walls. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War  came  another  boom  and  a  further 
influx  of  foreigners,  French-Canadians  these,  who  set  up 
neighborhoods  of  their  own.  Socially  the  Hill  became  more 
aloof  but  at  the  same  time  it  drove  its  roots  deeper  into  the 
community's  industrial  soil.  The  years  '71,  '72  and  '73  were 
high  marks  in  Fall  River's  fortunes.  Eleven  new  mills  were 
built  in  a  single  year.  Profits  were  huge.  The  Old  Families 
reinvested  their  gains  in  more  and  more  mill  property  and 
in  long  rows  of  tenements  for  the  operatives.  As  the  years 


"The  Iron  WorJ^s,"  barometer  of  Fall  River  industry. 
Airplane  view  of  the  American   Printing  Company 


went  on  and  prosperity  with  only  minor  setbacks  continued, 
the  lesser  families,  the  professional  folk  and  thrifty  trades- 
men, poured  their  savings  into  the  same  investments.  The 
Rordens  and  Durfees  had  grown  rich  from  the  mills — 

why  not  the  Sheas  and 
'Bouviers  ?  Thus  more 
and  more  of  Fall  River's 
eggs  went  into  the  single 
industrial  basket.  Occa- 
sionally a  voice  called 
for  some  diversification 
of  industry,  but  it  was 
soon  drowned  out  by  the 
whirr  of  the  looms.  You 
can  hear,  if  you  will, 
that  the  one-industry 
growth  of  Fall  River 
was  a  deliberate  policy, 
that  the  Old  Families 
wanted  it  that  way,  but 
there  seems  little  tan- 
gible evidence  to  support 
such  a  statement. 
Rather,  a  single  tradi- 
tion was  passed  on 
with  little  imagination 
from  father  to  son. 
Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  there  were 
warnings,  had  Fall  River  heeded  them,  that  the  supremacy 
of  New  England  in  the  textile  industry  was  to  pass.  Between 
1900  and  1923  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  increased 
250  per  cent ;  in  New  England  only  30  per  cent.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  spinning  equipment  installed  in  twenty  years 
went  into  the  South.  Then  came  the  war  years  and  another 
heyday  for  Fall  River.  All  the  mills  ran  overtime,  dividends 
rolled  in,  everybody  prospered.  Cotton  was  again  king  and 
Fall  River  was.  his  capital. 


I 


N    1922-23    Fall    River's    population    was    estimated 
130,000.  The  town's  assessed  valuation  was  $i88,o86,< 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  $58,000,000.  The  banner  year  f 
the  mills  was  1920  when  their  cash  dividends  averaged  32. 
percent  on  capitalization  of  $33,860,000.   By  1923  dividen 
averaged  7.81  per  cent  on  $44,666,700  capitalization. 

With  its  growing  wealth  the  Hill  had  become  increasingly 
detached  from  the  civic  and  political  life  of  the  town  which 
sprawled  around  it.  The  modest  steeples  of  the  New  Ei 
land  meeting-houses  were  less  prominent  not  only  than  t! 
tall  chimneys  of  the  mills  but  than  the  spires  which  bo 
aloft  the  cross  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Main  Street  on  Satur- 
day night,  once  a  promenade  for  the  cousins  and  the  uncles 
and  the  aunts,  now  chattered  in  strange  tongues.  The  Hill 
continued  to  hold  industry  in  its  hand,  but  gradually  it  be- 
came in  spirit  a  New  England  village  entirely  surrounded 
by  foreigners — foreigners  still  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  The  old  paternalistic  atmosphere  was  gone  from 
the  mills.  They  were  still  "Mr.  Borden's  mill"  and  "Mr. 
Durfee's  mill,"  but  the  operatives,  up  to  the  superintended 
were  "they." 

In  1923  the  war  boom  collapsed.  Economic  forces  exerted 
themselves  which  the  power  of  the  Hill  could  not  control. 
Fall  River  could  not  compete  with  the  South  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cotton  staples,  its  traditional  product.  Taxi- 
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tion  was  lower  in  the  South  and  labor  laws  less  exacting. 
Massachusetts  has  a  forty-eight-hour  working  week,  South 
Carolina  a  fifty-five-hour  and  North  Carolina  a  sixty-hour. 
A  heavy  blow  came  in  1924  when  the  American  Printing 
Company  dismantled  two  mills  in  Fall  River  and  moved 
the  machinery  to  a  new  plant  in  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  "to  be 
nearer  the  center  of  production  as  well  of  more  plentiful 
and  economic  labor."  The  two  plants  had  employed  about 
1000  workmen  at  their  100,000  spindles.  That  was  a  symbol 
of  what  was  happening.  In  1925  the  number  of  active  cotton 
spindles  in  the  South  exceeded  for  the  first  time  the  number 
in  New  England.  By  1928  the  excess  was  nearly  five  million. 

One  mill  after  another  in  Fall  River  shut  down,  many  of 
them  never  to  reopen.  Dividends  shrank.  New  capital  needed 
to  modernize  the  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods 
where  southern  competition  was  not  so  keen,  did  not  come 
to  Fall  River.  A  good  deal  of  machinery  was  shipped  south. 
More  of  it  became  obsolete  and  was  junked.  It  is  doubtful 
if  very  much  Fall  River  capital  has  gone  South  ;  it  has  stayed 
tied  up  in  the  corpses  of  the  old  mills,  gaunt  grey  buildings 
rapidly  falling  into  decay,  which  dot  the  whole  city. 

In  the  five  years  between  1926  and  1931  Fall  River  had 
a  net  loss  of  approximately  1,500,000  spindles,  33,405  looms 
and  a  loss  of  employment  to  11,210  operatives.  This  repre- 
sented the  complete  suspension  or  sharp  reduction  in  opera- 
tion of  thirty-four  mills  with  total  capital  of  more  than 
$15,000,000.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1931  twenty  mill 
corporations  in  Fall  River  were  counted  as  active.  Only  two 
of  them  declared  dividends.  The  American  Printing  Com- 
pany, its  stock  closely  held  by  the  Borden  family,  makes  no 
public  financial  statement  but  local  gossip  put  its  losses  last 
year  at  $1,500,000. 

Of  course  this  upset  of  Fall  River's  single  industrial 
basket  smashed  a  good  many  eggs.  The  Hill  felt  it  keenly. 
Fewer  of  its  young  men  are  in  Harvard.  There  are  not  so 
many  spruce  maids  behind  the  immaculate  New  England 
doorways.  The  general  crisis 
hit  the  lesser  folk  too.  Old 
gentlemen  who  thought  they 
had  retired  are  back  in  their 
offices  or  stores.  Old  ladies 
have  a  paying  guest  or  two. 
House  after  house  bears  a 
"For  Sale"  sign.  The  security 
which  the  Hill,  serene  and 
aloof,  enjoyed  for  a  century 
has  slipped  from  under  it. 

Parallel  with  the  story  of 
the  Hill  and  its  Old  Families 
and  equally  important  to  an 
understanding  of  Fall  River's 
present  situation,  runs  the 
story  of  the  "foreigners,"  the 
English  and  Irish,  French- 
Canadians,  Portuguese  and 
Italians  who  manned  the  mills 
and  who  built  up  a  com- 
munity life  as  remote  from 
the  Hill  as  the  villages  of 
Quebec  or  Calabria  are  re- 
mote from  New  England. 

When  in  the  late  '403  Fall 
er's  mills  outgrew  a  family 


affair,  the  first  operatives  to  be  brought  in  settled  down  with 
little  dislocation  to  the  established  community  life.  Im- 
migrant men,  women  and  children  worked  side  by  side  in 
the  mills  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half  past  seven 
at  night.  The  pay  ranged  from  eighty-three  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  day,  scarcely  enough  to  build  up  reserves  against  the  in- 
evitable slowing  down  of  industry.  When  this  happened 
whole  masses  of  the  population  were  literally  thrown  on  the 
town.  In  1857  Mayor  Borden  was  obliged  to  institute  public 
works  at  the  cemetery  and  the  poor  farm  at  ten  cents  an 
hour  to  provide  relief  for  the  unemployed,  a  scheme  of  work 
relief  not  very  different  from  that  instituted  under  the 
Prosser  Committee  in  New  York  in  1931.  New  England 
always  has  a  penchant  for  social  improvisations!  When  with 
the  great  expansion  of  the  mills  in  the  boom  of  the  early 
"705,  French-Canadians  came  in  great  numbers  for  the  less 
skilled  and  lower  paid  work,  they  brought  their  churches 
and  institutions  with  them,  their  big  families  and  their 
standard  of  living.  The  wage  scale  was  low — it  has  always 
been  low  in  Fall  River — chiefly  because  the  coarse  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  mills  did  not  require  much  skilled  labor. 

OF  course  there  were  labor  troubles.  The  Hill  blamed 
the  "foreigners"  and  the  "foreigners"  blamed  the  Hill. 
But  Fall  River  strikes  have  never  caused  the  violent  con- 
vulsions that  some  other  New  England  textile  centers  have 
known.  They  have  been  rather  intimate  home-town  affairs, 
without  encouragement  from  any  quarter  to  outside  agitators. 
In  retrospect  they  become  almost  friendly,  with  nicknames 
attached  to  them.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  Great  Vaca- 
tion of  1875  when  the  operatives  decided  to  lay  off  as  a 
curtailment  rather  than  to  accept  a  cut  in  pay.  At  the  end 
of  the  four-weeks  holiday  the  manufacturers  decided  on  an 
extension  and  made  it  a  lockout  for  five  weeks  more.  The 
Mule  Spinners'  Association,  first  organized  in  1858,  was  the 
only  union  to  survive.  The  Strike  of  '79  was  more  severe 
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with  strike-breakers  coming  into  the  picture.  "It  was  ter- 
rible," a  snowy  haired  lady  of  the  Hill  told  me.  "I  can  re- 
member that  one  day  my  mother's  carriage  was  stopped  on 
Main  Street."  In  1904  came  the  Six  Months  Strike,  the 
longest  and  worst  the  city  had  ever  known.  But  there  was 
little  violence.  James  Tansy,  president  of  the  Textile  Council 
of  Fall  River  and  labor  leader  there  for  thirty-eight  years, 
says  that  during  the  Six  Months  Strike  there  were  fewer  ar- 
rests for  disorder  than  in  the  six  months  that  preceded  or 
followed  it. 

The  Fall  River  operatives  are  for  the  most  part  organized, 
but  some  of  their  unions  are  much  stronger  than  others. 
They  belong  to  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
which  in  turn  is  a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  They  put  up,  they  believe,  with  a  great  deal  because, 
says  Mr.  Tansy,  "we  are  essentially  a  peaceable  people  and 
we  have  great  fortitude." 

A 5  the  years  passed  the  early  English  and  Irish  immigrants 
were  assimilated  into  the  general  community  but  the 
French-Canadians  established  themselves  in  Flint  village, 
a  sparsely  settled  farming  district,  with  their  own  shops  and 
newspaper,  their  own  French-speaking  institutions.  When 
further  expansion  called  for  more  hands  in  the  mills  a  new 
immigration  of  Italians,  Portuguese  and  Poles  came  in  for 
the  unskilled  jobs  bringing  a  lower  standard  of  living  and 
setting  up  neighborhoods  of  their  own  in  the  least  desirable 
tenement  districts. 

The  upshot  was  that  Fall  River  continued  a  family-wage 
town.  Only  the  work  of  women  and  children  disguised  the 
poverty  of  its  household  earnings.  When  in  1911  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  made  its  study  of  women  and 
children  in  industry  it  said  of  Fall  River,  "In  the  entire 
study  there  was  not  an  individual  found  whose  earnings  were 
sufficient  to  support  a  normal  family  according  to  a  fair 
standard." 

Of  course  the  war  years  brought  higher  wages  as  they 
brought  higher  everything  else.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
years  1912  to  1916  as  a  base  of  100,  wage  rates  paid  for 
weaving  print  cloth  in  Fall  River  had  risen  by  1921  to  269. 
In  1928  they  had  dropped  to  2OO.  In  1930  they  were  still 
lower. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  average  weekly  wage  in 
nineteen  Fall  River  plants  was  $17.83.  Eleven  miles  away 
in  New  Bedford,  it  was  $18.50.  In  Lowell  it  was  $18.38 
and  in  Lawrence  $23.80.  And  at  that  time  half  of  the  Fall 
River  operatives  were  idle  from  the  shutting  down  or  cur- 
tailing of  operations. 

IN  1922-23  Fall  River  had  an  estimated  population  of 
130,000  of  which  37,000  were  wags-earners  in  264  in- 
dustrial establishments.  In  1930  its  population  was  just  over 
115,000  with  19,690  wage-earners.  Of  course  property 
values  suffered  from  this  shrinkage  in  population  and  in  in- 
dustrial activity  in  these  eight  years.  Abandoned  mills  have 
small  value.  Empty  tenements  depreciate  rapidly.  Every- 
thing contracted  except  the  cost  of  city  government  and  that 
boomed  merrily.  With  industrial  activity  and  property 
values  sinking  the  city  tax  bill,  between  1923  and  1928,  in- 
creased by  a  total  of  more  than  $1,700,000. 

Once  the  second  generation  of  French-Canadians  had  be- 
come voters,  the  political  control  of  the  town  switched  to 
"foreigners."  Fall  River  is  nearly  85  per  cent  Catholic, 


which  is  the  Hill's  measure  of  the  dominance  of  the  "for- 
eigners." It  is  also  the  Hill's  alibi  for  municipal  shortcom- 
ings. "After  all  we  are  only  15  per  cent.  What  can  we  do 
about  it?" 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  here  to  trace  the  tangled  political 
trail  that  led  to  Fall  River's  present  financial  plight.  For 
years  assessed  valuations  were  juggled  to  obtain  a  low  tax 
rate  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  increased  expenditures. 
As  early  as  1921  the  mills  began  fighting  what  they  regarded 
as  excessive  valuations,  beginning  a  series  of  litigations  which 
have  cost  the  city  millions  in  tax  abatements.  The  mills 
were  powerful  enough  to  gain  some  redress  but  the  small 
property-owner  was  helpless.  Driven  to  the  wall  by  the 
collapse  of  rents  and  the  shrinkage  of  business  he  simply 
stopped  paying  taxes.  In  1927  tax  collections  dropped  to 
66  per  cent.  On  January  I,  1931  only  59  per  cent  of  the 
1930  levy  had  been  paid.  Of  $3,500,000  of  1927  to  1930 
taxes  uncollected  on  that  date  over  $1,000,000  is  considered 
uncollectable  because  of  bankruptcy  or  complete  disap- 
pearance of  values.  Little  if  anything  can  be  realized  on 
tax  titles. 

Fall  River  pyramided  its  debts  until  last  November. 
Then  it  faced  its  day  of  reckoning.  Tax  anticipation  notes 
totaling  $3,000,000  came  due  and  were  protested  in  Novem- 
ber and  February.  Other  notes  amounting  to  $1,630,000 
were  due  in  March.  And  the  cupboard  was  bare.  In  De- 
cember the  city  was  unable  to  float  an  emergency  loan  of 
$80,000  to  meet  demands  for  relief  pouring  in  on  its  Public 
Welfare  Department.  Local  banks  were  making  week-by- 
week  loans  to  cover  the  payroll.  It  was  obvious  that  unless 
something  happened  quickly  the  city  would  default  its  obliga- 
tions. And  that  is  something  which  simply  is  not  done  in 
Massachusetts. 

SO  a  committee  of  bankers  went  to  Boston  and  spread 
all  the  cards  on  the  governor's  table.  Financial  experts 
were  called  in  and  a  bill  was  drafted  which  created  a  special 
Board  of  Finance  with  complete  control  over  Fall  River's 
expenditures  for  ten  years.  The  legislature  acted  promptly 
and  on  February  21  Governor  Ely  named  the  new  board: 
Frank  J.  Donahue,  Boston  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee ;  James  Jackson,  Boston  banker, 
former  state  treasurer,  and  chairman  of  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  and  James  A. 
Burke,  Jr.,  of  Fall  River.  Mr.  Burke  did  not  last  long. 
No  home-town  man  could.  He  resigned  and  Governor  Ely, 
after  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  local  man,  appointed 
Joseph  A.  Wallace,  vice-principal  of  the  highschool.  Mr. 
Jackson,  keen  eyed,  suave,  rock-ribbed  realist  in  finance,  is 
the  member  Fall  River  has  come  to  know  best. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  February  21,  1931  Fall  River  entered 
on  its  Drastic  Decade.  It  was  bitter  medicine  for  everybody. 
And  yet  one  suspects  certain  subconscious  compensations. 
Old  Fall  River,  the  Hill,  saw  the  havoc  as  wrought  by  the 
new  ways  of  the  new  people,  saw  the  city's  plight  and  its 
humiliation  as  a  result  of  the  extravagance  that  built  technical 
highschools  and  established  kindergartens  for  the  children  of 
the  ''foreigners."  New  Fall  River,  the  "foreigners,"  checked 
the  trouble  back  to  mismanagement  of  the  town's  industry, 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  mills  under  favorable  condi- 
tions and  to  "throwing  them  away"  under  unfavorable,  to 
"Harvard  graduates,"  sons  and  nephews  and  sons-in-law  of 
the  Old  Families  placed  in  high  executive  positions  in  the 
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mills  over  men  who  had  • 
come  up  from  the  ranks, 
to  the  policy  that  had 
put  Fall  River  at  the 
mercy  of  a  single  in- 
dustry. 

The  Board  of  Finance 
lost  no  time.  It  had  to 
face  diminished  reve- 
nues and  doubtful  col- 
lections. It  had  to  build 
its  expectancy  on  cold 
hard  facts,  and  it  had 
to  cut  expenditures  to 
a  point  that  would  en- 
able the  city  to  meet  its 
obligations.  It  had  to 


present  immediately  a 
financial  plan  which 
would  restore  public  con- 
fidence so  that  the  city 
could  borrow  to  refund 
its  pressing  obligations. 

In  addition  to  these 
deep  and  ingrown  finan- 
cial problems  the  Board 
found  an  acute  unem- 
ployment situation  on  its 
doorstep.  Last  winter 
was  the  worst  Fall  River 
has  ever  known.  The 
Iron  Works  closed  in 
June  1930.  Other  mills 
either  closed  or  kept  just 
enough  people  at  work 
to  prevent  deterioration 
of  machinery.  By  early 
autumn  the  number  of 

unemployed  was  estimated  at  12,000 — no  actual  count  was 
ever  made.  The  so-called  "new  industries"  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  tried  to  entice  to  Fall  River 
made  scarcely  a  dent.  The  Chamber  claims  that  there  are 
thirty-eight  of  these  employing  upwards  of  4800  persons. 
But  no  one  talks  about  them  much.  They  seem  to  be,  with 
certain  honorable  exceptions,  offshoots  of  the  New  York 
garment  trades  which  settle  themselves  in  the  abandoned 
mills  and  employ  workers  at  a  wage  that  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness. Labor  leaders  invoke  the  Minimum  Wage  Law,  but 
at  its  best  this  law  possesses  no  teeth  except  publicity  and 
this  is  little  feared  by  the  majority  of  such  industrialists. 
By  the  time  the  State  Labor  Department  exercises  such 
power  as  it  has  the  "new  industry"  has,  as  often  as  not, 
folded  up  its  tent  and  departed. 

From  September  on  Fall  River  ate  deep  into  its  scanty 


reserves,  public  and  private.  Savings  accounts  were  depleted 
in  1930  by  $1,213,146,  which  is  a  lot  of  money  in  Fall 
River.  The  pressure  for  city  poor  relief  increased  alarmingly. 
In  1929  the  expenditure  for  outdoor  relief,  exclusive  of 
salaries,  was  $340,947.  In  1930  it  was  $535,217.  In  addi- 
tion the  municipal  hospitals,  general,  tuberculosis  and  con- 
tagious, had  a  deficit  of  over  $300,000.  The  city  has  an 
antiquated  relief  system  involving  grocery,  coal  and  shoe 
orders,  free  medicines  and  a  little  cash.  Its  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  has  not  been  aggressive  in  administration  or  in  de- 
veloping policies.  Its  agent,  Maj.  F.  W.  Harrison,  who 
inherited  his  $3500  job  from  his  father,  has  for  forty-two 
years  gone  along  very  comfortably  in  the  established  ways. 
When  the  situation  broke  last  fall  the  waters  simply  closed 
over  his  head.  A  long  line  of  applicants  stretched  from  his 
office  door  back  and  forth  through  dark  corridors,  down 
dingy  stairs  and  out  to  the  street.  What  could  he  do,  he 

asked,  but  hand  out  the 
grocery  and  coal  orders 
so  urgently  demanded  ? 

The  relief  bill  mounted 
steadily.  In  January  it 
reached  $59,479,  in  Feb- 
ruary $74,813.  Families 
took  what  they  could  get, 
generally  five  or  six  dol- 
lars a  week  with  an  oc- 
casional pair  of  shoes  and 
half  a  ton  of  coal.  Major 
Harrison  did  not  like  the 
system  any  more  than 
anyone  else  did.  The 
weary  lines  of  waiting 
men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  old,  the  infirm 
and  the  mother's  aid 
cases  all  mixed  in  with 
the  rest,  distressed  him 
keenlv.  It  is  to  his  credit 


Trying  to  Balance  the  Scales 
Cartoons  by  Gene  Mac\  in  The  Boston  Globe 


that  soon  after  the 
overwhelming  first 
rush  he  managed,  with 
a  little  outside  help, 
to  bring  about  a  de- 
gree of  order,  to  stag- 
ger the  load  of  ap- 
plicants and  to  reduce 
the  waiting  time. 

There,  in  Major 
Harrison's  office,  the 
Board  of  Finance 
found  one  of  the  big- 
gest drains  on  city 
funds.  The  law  of 
(Cont.  on  page  360) 
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La-dies  and  Gentlemen! 


IF  the  gay  bunting  and  pennants,  the  magnificent  horses, 
the  caged  beasts  of  the  jungle,  tarlatan  skirts,  grotesque 
clowns — all  the  miscellany  of  the  big  top,  transports  the  most 
sober  of  us  into  a  world  of  fantasy,  how  much  its  color, 
action  and  variety  have  to  offer  the  artist.  Laura  Knight, 
of  the  English  Academy,  Dame  Laura,  Dame  Commander 
of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  British  Empire,  assembled  over 
sixty  paintings  of  the  circus  for  her  first  American  show  this 
year — which  could  be  regarded  in  the  land  of  Barnum  as 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  but  which  proved  to  be  a  lively 
experience  for  the  spectator.  Everything  seemed  to  be  there 
but  the  smells  and  the  calliope.  She  captured  both  the 
spectacle  and  the  behind-the-scenes  intimacies.  The  work 
of  Dame  Laura  and  her  husband,  Howard  Knight,  is  as  famil- 
iar to  those  who  attend  the  Carnegie  International  exhibitions 
as  it  is  to  the  summer  crowds  at  Burlington  House  in  Lon- 
don. (Howard  Knight's  moving  portrait  of  the  Baltimore 
children's  surgeon,  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  in  our  spe 
cial  issue  on  the  cost  of  medical  care,  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  many  Survey  readers) — F.  L.  K. 
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Past  Charity,  Present  Vanity 

Medical  Service  and  the  Middle  Class 


By  RICHARDS  M.  BRADLEY 


EROM  the  earliest  days  of  systematized  social 
science,  all  possible  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  difference  between  the  doping  dollar 
and  the  enabling  dollar.    The  doping  dollar 
used  merely  for  relief  puts  a  premium  upon 
failure  and  neglect,  while  the  enabling  dollar 
puts  in  motion  the  forces  of  self-support.  When  we  drive  the 
lusty  beggar  from  his  post  on  the  street  corner  we  plume 
ourselves  on  our  accomplishment.    Unfortunately,  however, 
the  beggar  is  still  on  the  job,  masquerading  in  strange  dis- 
guises, often  so  effective  as  to  deceive  even  the  elect.    He  is 
forever  being  rediscovered  still  passing  the  hat  when  he  ought 
to  be  sawing  wood.    In  the  present  instance  we  find  him 
dressed  up  as  the  wealthy  and   benevolent  hospital  trustee 
who,  in  his  institutional  capacity,  ought  to  be  earning  his 
living  by  serving  the  middle  classes  at  fair  cost  of  produc- 
tion.   Instead  of  that  he  is  calling  for  bounty  in  place  of 
business  and  promoting  charity  at  the  cost  of  service. 

Hospital  service  to  the  middle  classes  is  an  acknowledged 
failure.  We  have  been  looking  for  the  cause  of  that  failure 
with  the  trustees'  assistance.  We  have  sought  it  in  hospital 
management  and  among  doctors  and  nurses,  but  these  ele- 
ments are  found  to  be  reasonably  competent,  hardworking 
and  none  too  wealthy.  The  trouble  is  somewhere  else.  It  is 
high  time  for  a  Nathan  to  arise  and  say,  "Thou  art  the  man, 
O  King" ;  even  -at  the  risk  of  lese  majeste — for  verily  the 
main  trouble  is  with  the  trustee. 
He  might  be  called  the  villain.  He 
is,  however,  only  a  kindly  and 
fallible  human  being,  a  bit  blinded 
by  the  halo  of  his  own  benevolence 
and  laboring  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  because  he  is  giving  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  time  and  much 
money  to  a  "noble  work,"  he  is 
also  contributing  sufficient  of  his 
good  business  brains.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  he  is  not  giving  to  the 
financial  policy  of  the  institutions 
which  he  controls,  and  the  result  is 
failure. 

The  failure  of  the  trustees  comes 
from  accepting  things  as  they  are 
handed  down  to  him,  instead  of 
thinking  the  situation  out  as  a 
business  man  should  on  the  basis 
of  present-day  conditions.  Medieval 
traditions  still  cling  obstinately  to 
our  oldest  and  largest  hospitals;  in 
some  cases  they  have  been  riveted 
on  by  ancient  charters.  Innumerable 
newer  hospitals,  clinics  and  nursing 
associations  have  been  following  in 
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Thf  Family  Doctor:  "\Vf  hmv  got  to  /«ct?  an  ofx.*ration 

There  is  no  other  u-av  out. 

Are  you  insured?" 


A  poster  of  the  Thompson  Benefit  Association 
for    Hospital    Service,    Brattleboro,    Vermont 


their   footsteps   and  our   trustee  unconsciously  joins   in  the 
antiquated  procession. 

When  hospitals  were  first  started  there  were,  by  and  large, 
only  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the  very  poor.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  had  no  margin  above  bare  subsistence.  If  any- 
thing at  all  was  to  be  done  to  save  the  sick  they  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hovel  and  into  the  hospital,  to  be  cared  for 
through  the  generosity  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  of  his 
lady  bountiful. 

This  was  all  right  for  those  times,  but  conditions  have 
changed.  Speaking  in  the  economic  sense,  we  have  now  a 
great  middle  class,  the  backbone  of  our  whole  economic  and 
social  system.  A  large  part  of  the  resources  of  this  country 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  this  middle  class.  Their  require- 
ments in  medical  service  are  enormous,  amounting  to  one  or 
two  billion  dollars  a  year.  To  provide  this  service  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  practical  job.  Yet  a  large  part  of  the  organized 
and  available  means  of  filling  their  order  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  expected  to  make  charity  or  the  scientific 
study  of  disease  their  main  objective  rather  than  service  to 
the  generality  of  independent  citizens;  and  to  pass  the  hat 
for  the  deficit.  What  we  need  is  to  have  the  trustees  make 
the  service  of  the  middle  classes  self-supporting  by  charging 
cost  of  production;  financing  their  customer,  if  need  be; 
and  collecting  the  money  with  which  to  go  on  and  do  further 
necessary  work,  just  as  they  would  in  any  other  business. 
•The  call  is  for  business  and  service, 
the  cost  of  which  has  recently  been 
shown  to  amount  to  approximate 
2.4  per  cent  of  the  national  incon 

As  things  are  in  this  year  1931, 
the  middle  classes  too  often  are  not 
only  deprived  of  the  full  service  to 
which  they  are  entitled  but  also  in 
many  of  our  larger  communities 
they  are  taxed  outrageously  whe 
ever  they  get  service  for  the  supp 
of  a  pauperized  medicinal  system 
administered  on  medieval  principles. 
This  kind  of  injustice  shows  itself 
in  many  forms,  but  the  fundamental 
wrong  is  the  same,  whether  in  hos- 
pital or  clinic  or  nursing  association. 
The  throat  clinic  that  brings  more 
and  more  children  into  the  hospital 
where  free  service  is  exacted  from 
the  surgeon,  leaves  fewer  and  fewer 
cases  to  pay  an  undue  share  of  the 
support  of  that  surgeon ;  and  thus 
the  middle  class  is  taxed  to  support 
misdirected  benevolence.  The  clerk  i 
whose  home  is  taxed  for  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  free  city  hospital  that 
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he  does  not  use,  is  another  victim.  That  hospital  is  filled 
u-itliout  any  reasonable  discrimination,  with  no  limit  but 
!  overcrowding ;  many  persons  are  forced  into  it  for  lack  of 
appropriate  service  elsewhere.  Medical  pauperization  of  one 
part  of  the  community  against  their  will  and  over-charging 
of  the  other  part,  proceed  apace,  while  political  medicine 
continually  gains  ground  as  the  only  visible  alternative  to 
a  breakdown  of  the  whole  inefficient  system.  The  same 
process  is  rapidly  being  introduced  into  organized  dentistry. 
The  more  money  eminent  institutions  receive  to  enable  them 
to  increase  this  kind  of  economic  distortion,  the  worse  it  will 
be  for  the  whole  community.  They  have  received  already 
more  than  enough,  if  properly  used,  for  purely  charitable 
purposes. 

BUT  there  is  a  better  way,  examples  of  which  can  be 
found  though  they  in  turn  are  crippled  and  handicapped 
by  the  economic  errors  of  misdirected  charity.  A  short  dis- 
tance away  from  the  lusty  beggar  (in  his  corporate  capacity) 
passing  the  hat  and  calling  for  more  and  more  lest  he  starve, 
we  sometimes  find  the  enabling  dollar  in  operation  doing  the 
work  of  very  many  doping  dollars.  One  hospital  that  I 
know  does  eighty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  work  as  the 
result  of  twelve  thousand  enabling  dollars  in  gifts  and  en- 
dowments. This  is  six  times  the  accomplishment  of  the 
doping  dollar  contributed  to  the  free  hospital  a  few  miles 
away.  One  nursing  association  that  I  knew  got  only  some 
13  per  cent  of  its  receipts  from  paying  patients;  in  another 
only  2O  per  cent  of  the  patients  did  not  pay  and  the  two  did 
the  same  kind  of  work.  The  best  record  I  know  is  that  of 
a  nursing  association  which  does  some  $330,000  worth  of 
useful  work  for  the  sick  in  a  year,  through  contributions 
and  endowments  of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars  annually. 
This  is  accomplished  simply  by  enabling  existing  forces  of 
self-help  quietly  to  do  their  work  instead  of  contributing  to 
the  disintegration  of  those  same  forces  by  unnecessary  free 
services. 

Where  money  galore  is  being  thrown  in ;  where  the  force 
at  the  service  factory  is  as  a  whole  competent  and,  if  any- 
thing, is  underpaid ;  when  the  public  is  overcharged  or  not 
well  served  for  lack  of  means,  it  is  then  time  to  look  into  the 
selling  end.  Excessive  charges  for  those  who  pay  are  not  the 
whole  trouble.  Many  hospitals  are  crippled  by  not  charging 
enough  and  by  not  collecting  what  they  charge.  The  cause 
of  this  failure  is  that  the  middle-class  customer  who  uses 
hospital  service  often  needs  to  be  financed  if  he  is  to  pay  cost 
of  production.  When  confronted  by  a  medical  or  surgical 
emergency  he  has  to  meet  a  big  and  unexpected  expense 
which  usually  comes  only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  His 
condition  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  has  to  buy  a  new 
house  or  rebuild  after  a  fire.  It  has  long  been  recognized  in 
the  business  world  that  in  handling  such  kinds  of  business, 
insurance  is  an  essential  element.  The  whole  mortgage-loan 
system  of  our  savings  banks  is  built  on  that  assumption  and 
could  not  exist  a  year  without  insurance.  This  hospital  cus- 
tomer needs  financing  far  more  than  the  instalment  pur- 
chaser. If  he  were  buying  a  motor,  or  furniture,  or  an 
electric  refrigerator,  business  management  would  quickly 
see  to  it  that  he  was  properly  financed.  Yet  as  a  rule  the 
hospital  trustee  has  hardly  even  thought  of  such  a  thing.  In 
this  respect  he  is  not  a  far-sighted  business  guide. 

True,  there  are  difficulties  in  his  way,  as  in  most  indus- 
tries. Insurance  is  evidently  essential,  but  this  kind  of  in- 
surance is  something  to  which  the  large  insurance  com- 


panies as  a  rule  have  not  cared  to  extend  their  activities. 
They  are  absorbed  in  other  valuable  services  and  the  risks 
of  imposition  and  the  expenses  of  adjustment  have  hitherto 
been  found  too  large  to  make  sickness  insurance  worth  their 
while.  There  are,  however,  certain  kinds  of  insurance  that 
can  be  carried  on  by  groups  where  personal  knowledge  makes 
imposition  difficult  and  inexpedient  and  renders  adjustments 
comparatively  easy.  Group  organization  can  meet  an  in- 
dividual's hospital  emergencies  just  as  it  has  met  other 
individual  distress  through  credit  unions  and  cooperative 
loan  associations.  The  hospital  need  not  do  this  work  itself 
any  more  than  the  savings  bank  need  organize  fire  insurance 
companies,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  trustee  recognize  that 
this  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  hospital's  business  and  that 
he  should  govern  his  actions  accordingly,  as  he  surely  would 
were  he  confronted  by  similar  circumstances  in  conducting 
any  other  industry. 

Practical  experience  has  shown  that  this  policy  is  entirely 
feasible.  For  the  past  four  years  a  group  of  people  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont,  organized  as  the  Thompson  Benefit  Associ- 
ation for  Hospital  Service,  have  been  making  annual  pay- 
ments of  $10  a  family  or  $5  an  individual  to  insure  them- 
selves up  to  a  total  of  $300  a  year  against  hospital  costs, 
surgeons'  fees  and  other  expenses  of  operations  costing  more 
than  $30.  Their  payments  also  cover  half  of  the  hospital 
expenses  in  illness  requiring  hospital  care  but  not  involving 
an  operation.  At  the  present  time  the  plan  includes  approxi- 
mately 135  families  and  155  single  persons.  No  insuperable 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  and  immense  relief  has 
been  afforded,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  man's 
emergencies. 

Mere  payment  of  insurance  money,  however,  will  do  the 
beneficiary  little  good  so  long  as  the  present  chaotic  and 
unjust  arrangement  of  charges  exists.  Needed  service  must 
be  available,  as  it  is  in  Brattleboro,  in  one  or  more  respon- 
sible institutions  at  definite  prices,  or  service  must  be  fur- 
nished by  cooperative  buying  through  an  expert  who  will  see 
that  the  money  procures  what  the  patient  is  entitled  to. 

TONGER  and  wider  experience  is  needed  to  find  out  just 
I  ^  what  this  sort  of  insurance  costs.  In  Brattleboro  the 
expense  of  covering  hospital  and  surgical  charges  incurred 
by  members  of  the  group  has  been  a  little  more  than  fifty 
cents  per  month  per  person  insured.  Current  investigations 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  will  be  of 
great  value  in  helping  to  determine  rates  for  hospital  charges 
and  individual  benefit  insurance  payments,  though  costs 
surely  will  vary  for  different  years  and  different  localities. 
Knowledge  of  exact  costs,  however,  is  neither  attainable  nor 
necessary.  A  very  small  reserve  fund  is  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  correct  and  incorrect  guessing  as 
to  the  insurance  rate.  At  the  time  the  Brattleboro  Associ- 
ation was  started  the  Thompson  Trust,  with  which  I  am 
associated,  set  aside  $1500  to  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  starting 
the  fund,  and  I  recommend  the  contribution  of  similar  funds 
to  benefit  associations  of  this  type  as  the  most  effective  form 
of  using  the  enabling  dollar. 

Similar  methods  are  used  in  Brattleboro  to  pay  for  grad- 
uate and  attending  nursing  of  the  sick  in  their  homes  at  a 
cost  within  reach  of  any  ordinary  family.  In  that  instance 
the  payments  are  made  largely  self-adjusting  by  having  the 
benefit  cover  only  half  the  nurse's  charge.  I  believe  that  the 
benefit  payments  can  safely  be  made  to  cover  two  thirds  of 
the' graduate  nurses'  charge  and  (Continued  on  page  369) 
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are  upwards  of  2,000,000  miles  of 
public  roads  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
1,999,999  miles,  figuratively  speaking,  were 
designed  for  hauling  hogs  to  market.  In 
brief,  these  highways  have  been  built  for 
purely  utilitarian  purposes,  with  utility  de- 
fined as  narrowly  as  the  straight  gate  where  very  few 
squeeze  through.  Up  to  the  present  time  every  road,  with 
rare  exceptions,  has  been  built  for  freight;  and  every  legis- 
lator who  votes  money  for  roads  and  every  engineer  who 
spends  the  money,  acts  as  though  that  one  purpose  were  the 
only  one  which  a  sober  man  could  consider. 

Yet  recently  a  great  discovery  has  broken  through.  A 
certain  number  of  persons  with  their  minds  open  have  noticed 
that  human  beings  actually  use  the  highways  far  pleasure. 
This  thought,  once  examined,  leads  to  the  startling  conclu- 
sion that  pleasure  travel  far  surpasses  freight  hauling  on 
most  country  roads.  On  many  roads,  joy-riding,  in  this 
mild  and  proper  sort,  almost  monopolizes  the  right-of-way. 

Someone  studying  the  tourist 
business  (and  it  is  a  real  busi- 
ness) has  estimated  that  at  least 
40,000,000  persons  in  10,000,000 
cars  take  to  the  road  annually  as 
tourists.  If  we  guess  that  each 
car  on  tour  makes  an  average 
trip  of  500  miles,  and  that's  a 
pretty  conservative  guess,  we  fig- 
ure it  out  at  five-billion  car-miles 
per  annum  for  this  little  motor 
nation.  Perhaps  U.  S.  A.  means 
United  States  of  Automobilia! 

Yet  this  takes  account  of  tour- 
ing tourists  only.  In  my  own 
family  the  automobile  does  a 
thousand  miles  of  pleasure  driv- 
ing about  our  own  neighborhood 
for  every  hundred  miles  of  tour- 
ing, and  I  think  this  practice  is 
typical.  The  ordinary  farmer, 
professional  or  business  man  who 
works  hard  for  a  living  may 
make  a  brief  tour  during  his  va- 
cation, but  all  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  delights  to  take  his  wife 
and  babies  for  a  little  jog  about 
the  country  after  supper.  These 
after-supper  trips  may  be  10  or 

20  miles  each,  but  they  add  up  heavily  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

So  a  good  many  humorous  persons  have  learned  to  see 
that  the  country  highways  are  full  of  beauty  and  inspiration 
and  have  quite  other  possibilities  in  addition  to  their  original 
uses  in  getting  logs  to  the  savrmill.  And  these  new  purposes, 
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once  perceived  or  even  before  they  are  perceived,  lead  to 
many  astonishing  and  delightful  changes.  Historically  the 
first  thing  that  happened  was  the  planting  of  roadside  trees. 
There  is  a  lot  of  that  being  done  yet.  Many  communities 
are  still  in  the  tree-planting  stage.  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, has  elaborate  laws  and  regulations  for  the  election  of 
tree-wardens  and  the  ordering  of  their  labors.  A  tree- 
warden  is  an  important  officer  and  doesn't  bow  even  to  the 
selectmen.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  many  of  these 
tree  departments  attached  to  the  state  highway  commissions. 
They  are  to  plant  trees  and  prune  them  and  spray  them  with 
high-power  sprayers;  and  sometimes  when  they  find  a  line- 
man from  the  telephone  company  cutting  off  the  head  of  a 
fine  maple  they  say,  "Hi  there!  Sir,  what  are  you  doing?" 
They  rarely  go  any  further  than  that,  however. 

Still,  tree  planting  along  the  public  roads  has  become  polit- 
ically respectable.  Any  member  of  the  legislature  can  vote 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  tree  department  without  endanger- 
ing his  re-election.  He  may  even  brag  about  it,  especially 

when  he  makes  a  speech  to  the 
woman's  club.  The  state  high- 
way departments  can  do  a  good 
deal  for  the  trees  without  get- 
ting the  state  auditor  and  a  leg- 
islative investigating  committee 
after  them.  This  is  evidence  of 
progress. 

But  there  is  a  long  way  still  to 
go.  A  good  many  towns,  coun- 
ties, and  states  are  showing  the 
way. 

Connecticut,  for  e  x  a  m  p  1  < 
where  the  state  highway  depar 
ment  has,  established  a  landscape 
division.  This  recognizes 
fact  that  modern  road  imp 
ment  is  concerned  directly 
drastically  with  landscape  ar 
tecture,  that  is  to  say  with 
improvement  of  the  scenery, 
recent  semi-official  report  from 
this  landscape  division  enumer- 
ates their  activities  as  cleaning 
of  excess  brush  and  weeds,  grad- 
ing raw  slopes  and  planting  with 
shrubbery,  vines  and  grass,  re- 
moval of  thousands  of  illegal 
signs,  preservation  of  native  flora, 
creation  of  "highway  gardens,"  provision  of  parking  spaces 
at  points  of  special  interest,  and  the  development  of  picnic 
grounds.  Nothing  very  revolutionary  in  that,  but  a  good 
deal  to  make  motoring  in  Connecticut  more  agreeable. 

The  "highway  gardens"  deserve  a  word  of  special  explana- 
tion. The  most  boneheaded  wayfarers  have  noticed  that 
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when  new  highways  are  built  and  little 
curves  straightened  out  to  big  ones  there 
are  left  over  frequent  bits  of  land  be- 
tween the  old  lines  and  the  new.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  these  are  simply  charged 
up  to  profit  and  loss.  They  are  forgotten. 
Only  the  weeds  do  not  forget  them,  so 
that  they  presently  blossom  with  burdocks 
or  fireweed  according  to  their  natural  ecol- 
ogy. Now  the  Connecticut  idea  is  simply 
to  save  them  for  the  users  of  the  highway. 
They  are  planted  to  native  trees  and  at- 
tractive shrubs  or  to  native  flowering  species 
like  asters  and  goldenrods,  or  they  are 
(especially  the  small  ones)  merely  graded 
and  seeded  down  to  grass. 

This  may  be  a  new  kind   of  landscape 
architecture,    a    novelty    in    highway    en- 
gineering, or  a  fresh  outbreak  of  socialism, 
depending  on  how  you  look  at  it.     But  it 
is  a  safe  bet  that  the  home  folks,  who  look 
at  it  from  the  family  auto  without  prejudice  of  any  color, 
will  simply  thank  the  man  who  made  their  daily  drive  by 
so  much  pleasanter. 

What  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  the  most  splendid  dis- 
covery of  the  century  is  the  idea  brought  forth  independently 
and  almost  simultaneously  in  New  Hampshire  and  Oregon. 
This  idea,  is  not  merely  the  suggestion  of  some  impractical 
artist;  it  has  got  quite  beyond  that  and  has  been  embodied 
in  law.  This  idea,  in  brief,  is  to  add  to  the  public  highway 
adjacent  and  appertaining  scenery. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  these  laws  is  simply  that  the 
state  is  empowered  to  acquire  title,  by  gift  or  purchase,  to 
lands  along  the  state  highway  whenever  such  premises  may 
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Highway  vista,  Alabama,  preserved  by  the  Highway  Department 

have  scenic  value  and  to  protect  and  administer  them  as  a 
part  of  the  road  property.  From  the  nature  of  topography 
it  often  turns  out  that  man's  traffic  way  is  laid  along  the 
course  of  nature's  waterway.  Where  the  stream  comes  down 
the  road  goes  up.  The  "water-level  route"  has  long  been 
the  ideal  of  the  road  engineers.  Yet  this  wholly  practical 
consideration  correlates  itself  immediately  with  the  most 
fine-spun  esthetic  demands,  for  the  company  of  the  stream 
is  the  human  passenger's  greatest  delight.  No  scenery  could 
be  more  certainly  beautiful  than  the  panorama  of  the  brook 
or  the  river. 

Yet  in  the  ordinary  states,  other  than  Oregon  and  New 
Hampshire,  the  stream  and  the  highroad  are  two  separate 
identities  and  cannot  be  united.  How  much  better 
the  New  Hampshire  way!  Here  a  half-mile  of  sing- 
ing brook,  there  a  stretch  of  shady  forest,  yonder 
the  shore  of  a  placid  lake  are  taken  over  and  ke'pt 
forever  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  clever  natives  and 
their  delighted  guests.  At  last  reports  22  of  these 
roadside  reservations  had  been  established  in  New 
Hampshire,  several  by  gift,  several  by  purchases  from 
town  funds.  Philip  Ayres  says  the  Granite  State 
will  eventually  have  IOOO  such  scenic  decorations  at- 
tached to  her  road  system. 

The  Oregonians  are  still  more  ambitious.  They 
contemplate  a  series  of  small  state  parks  developing 
as  a  part  of  the  state  highway  mechanism.  Though 
the  law  is  barely  two  years  old  an  energetic  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities  has  already  ac- 
quired and  dedicated  some  20  tracts  notable  for 
their  scenery  and  for  their  public  convenience. 

This  sort  of  thing  of  course  verges  on  state  parks. 
Looked  at  one  way — the  usual  way — state  parks 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  road  system,  but  looked 
at  the  new  way  there  is  found  to  be  a  vital  connec- 
tion. For  if  the  state  roads  are  all  dressed  up  there 
must  be  somewhere  to  go.  That  is,  if  those  roads 
are  for  pleasure — to  take  people  where  they  want  to 
go.  Of  course  if  the  roads  are  for  the  hogs — to 
haul  hogs  to  market — then  the  stockyard  is  their 
only  terminus.  But  when  people  put  in  2O  gallons 
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of  gasoline  and  an  automobile  tent  it  is  plain  that  they  want 
to  camp  somewhere  and  enjoy  the  scenery.  The  state  parks 
offer  the  objectives  and  the  roads  lead  the  way. 

The  multiplication  of  state  parks  is  one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing expressions  of  modern  civilization  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Whole  chapters  could  be  writ- 
ten about  them,  and  ought  to  be;  but  we  are  writing  about 
the  modern  roads  which  are  not  parks  in  name  and  only 
partly  so  in  function,  even  in  Oregon. 

AAj  this  awakening  has  its  repercussions  in  other  fields. 
The  minute  that  people  understand  that  the  roads  exist 
for  pleasure  even  more  than  for  business  and  that  that  pleas- 
ure feeds  mainly  on  the  beauty  of  the  countryside,  then  it 
becomes  plain  that  whatever  besmirches  the  beauty  of  the 
roadside  is  a  palpable  offense  against  society.  The  billboards 
get  the  first  impact  of  this  discovery.  They  are  so  obvious 
a  blot  on  the  landscape,  so  clear  an  invasion  of  common 
rights,  so  abominable  an  expression  of  private  gain  and  pub- 
lic loss,  that  no  long  impeachment  is  necessary.  The  only 
defense  is  that  they  are  business — legitimate  business.  But 
when  someone  begins  to  figure  that  the  tourist  trade  is  busi- 
ness too,  with  a  wider  spread  and  a  grander  total  (a  recent 
estimate  has  placed  the  sum  at  $3,300,000,000  per  annum) 
it  looks  silly  to  maintain  the  billboards  any  longer  against 
their  manifest  threat  to  the  goose  of  the  golden  eggs. 

And  so  the  new  laws  which  have  been  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  State  and  the  promising  campaign 
started  by  the  women  of  North  Carolina  and  backed  by 
Governor  Gardner,  and  the  organization  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty  and  the  long- 
continued  fight  of  the  American  Civic  Association  are  all 
parts  of  a  great  movement  to  rid  America  of  this  incredible 
nuisance.  It  is  particularly  stimulating  to  find  one  of  the 
great  national  corporations,  itself  lately  an  extensive  bill- 
board advertiser,  sponsoring  an  effective  campaign  of  its  own 
to  the  same  end.  Their  slogan  is,  "Shall  we  have  scenic  or 
sign-ic  highways?" 

Well,  what  do  you  say? 

For  these  many  years  the  fight  has  been  waged  to  kill  this 
public  pest  by  law.  Society  has  been  slowly  closing  in  on 
the  enemy  billboard  but  has  not  yet  annihilated  it,  though 
the  end  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Massachusetts  really  has 
the  best  law — if  it  could  only  be  enforced.  It  provides  for 
the  control  of  roadside  advertising  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  in  terms  which  would  soon  exchange  bill- 
boards for  scenery  throughout  the  Bay  State.  Naturally  the 
bill-posters  are  fighting  this  law  with  all  the  legal  talent 
which  desperation  and  money  can  command  so  that  for  ten 
years,  by  one  form  of  injunction  and  another,  they  have 
been  able  to  stay  the  execution  of  sentence.  But  some  day 
Massachusetts  will  win  the  control  of  her  own  roads  and 
roadsides,  after  which  all  other  states  who  are  not  sooner 
enfranchised  in  their  own  rights,  will  follow  suit.  And  pres- 
ently we  shall  all  look  out  again  upon  those  rocks  and  rills, 
those  woods  and  templed  hills,  which  our  forefathers  also 
fought  to  preserve. 

But  the  billboards  are  not  the  only  highway  nuisance. 
Unfortunately  not.  There  are  the  hot-dog  stands.  The 
places  where  they  sell  barbecues,  chewing  gum,  postcards, 
temperance  drinks  and  sometimes  drinks  which  are  not  so 
temperance.  The  "farm"  stands  where  they  offer  wormy 
apples  and  cigarettes  grown  on  the  premises.  The  "amuse- 


ment parks"  with  their  chained  bear  cubs,  their  merry-go- 
rounds,  their  dance  halls,  their  rural  dives.  As  one  disgusted 
motorist  said,  "All  the  main  thoroughfares  have  become 
linear  slums." 

Do  the  farmers  like  this  sort  of  thing?  Do  they  like  to 
have  their  legitimate  roadside  stands  and  their  honest  home- 
grown produce  compete  with  these  pestilential  joints?  Do 
the  country  people  stand  for  it?  Does  anybody  want  the 
state  highways  to  fester  like  that?  Hardly! 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  In  Massachusetts 
we  tried  to  get  through  a  zoning  law,  like  the  city  zoning 
ordinances,  which  might  give  us  some  control.  We  haven't 
got  it  yet,  but  some  day  we  will.  Meanwhile  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  has  solved  the  problem  on  a  big  scale. 
For  be  it  known  Westchester  County  lies  close  to  New 
York  City  in  a  highly  urbanized  region  where  billboards 
and  dog-stand  slums  are  inclined  to  be  especially  virulent. 
Here  the  expedient  has  been  adopted  of  buying  the  roadside 
along  with  the  roadway,  including  both  in  the  road  system. 
These  parkways,  for  that  is  actually  what  they  are,  may 
be  300  to  400  feet  wide,  varying  according  to  topography 
and  property  lines,  thus  including  the  whole  area  customarily 
defiled.  The  result  is  said  to  be  salutary.  Whereas  the 
ordinary  state  road  in  suburban  regions  tends  to  depress 
land  values  rather  seriously,  the  Westchester  County  country 
boulevards  provide  delightful  sites  for  residences,  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels  and  other  solid  and  legitimate  business 
fronting  on  the  parkways.  The  appreciation  of  adjoining 
real  estate  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  whole 
works. 

A^ONG  with  the  state  parks  and  roadside  parks  already 
described  have  come  other  improvements  to  make 
the  road  more  engaging  to  the  public  taste.  For  example, 
historical  monuments  and  reservations.  Several  of  the  houses 
where  Lafayette  slept  and  George  Washington  had  his 
headquarters  have  been  preserved,  sometimes  restored, 
marked  and  made  accessible  to  respectable  visitors.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  example  in  this  category  should  be  Mr. 
Ford's  restoration  of  the  Wayside  Inn  in  Sudbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  there  are  many,  many  others.  The  D.  A.  R.'s 
and  the  historical  societies  have  been  busy,  titles  have  been 
taken  to  all  sorts  of  good  relics,  signs  have  been  placed 
giving  information,  caretakers  have  been  put  in  charge  to 
see  that  strangers  are  welcomed.  Doesn't  that  make  the 
motor  trip  more  interesting? 

Of  course  every  once  in  a  while  some  enthusiast  breaks 
out,  as  Sam  Lancaster  did  in  Oregon,  and  throwing  all 
"practical"  consideration  to  the  breezes,  makes  a  real  scenic 
symphony  like  the  Columbia  River  Highway.  Some  half- 
million  visitors  a  year  go  to  see  it  and  Oregon  is  as  proud 
of  it  as  a  schoolma'am  of  a  new  diamond  ring.  El  Camino 
Real  in  California  is  another  example,  and  there's  a  delight- 
ful show  drive  in  the  edge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  just 
west  of  Canyon  City.  There  might  be  and  should  be  a 
thousand  others ;  but  what  we  mainly  want  is  to  make  the 
most  of  the  common  landscape  all  along  the  country  roads 
everywhere. 

Why  don't  we  do  it?  The  inhibition,  I  am  convinced, 
lies  in  a  false  psychology.  The  notion  still  prevails  that 
the  public  highways  are  built  for  hauling  freight,  that 
scenery  is  not  a  merchantable  commodity  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  development  of  roadside  (Continued  on  page  373) 
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HOR   many    years   such   suburban    projects  as 
Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  and  Forest  Hills, 
Long  Island,  have  been  recognized  as  out- 
standing   examples    of    "neighborhoods    that 
can't  be  spoiled"  resulting  from  the  effects  of 
real  estate  restrictions  imposed  by  the  original 
developers  requiring  not  only  the  usual  set-back  lines,  resi- 
dential restrictions  and  minimum  cost  of  buildings,  but  re- 
quiring also  the  approval  by  a  competent  architectural  com- 
mittee of  plans  for  all  new  buildings,  as  well  as  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  maintenance  corporation  supported 
by  an  annual  tax  on  each  lot. 

As  a  result  these  two  communities  are  today  rated  by 
certain  city  planning  experts  as  being  95  per  cent  efficient 
insofar  as  their  architecture  and  environment  are  concerned. 
Other  communities  having  smaller  restrictions  are  rated 
correspondingly  high ;  for  instance  St.  Francis  Wood,  San 
Francisco,  and  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  are  given  95  per 
cent  ratings,  and  Yorkshire  Village,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Cleveland,  graded  respectively  at  90  and  80  per 
cent.  By  comparing  these  communities  with  Boston  with  a 
12  per  cent  rating,  Philadelphia  15  per  cent,  Washington, 
,D.  C.,  25  per  cent  and  London,  England,  9  per  cent,  one 
obtains  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  advance  which  this  com- 
paratively recent  type  of  suburban  development  has  made. 
In  these  and  similar  neighborhoods  there  no  longer  exists 
that  old  bugaboo  of  subdividers  or  developers  about  the 
necessity  of  lowering  esthetic  standards  in  order  to  sell  real 
estate.  These  newer  experiments  in  well  ordered  suburban 
living  have  successfully  shown  not  only  that  such  covenants 
can  be  legally  contained  in  deeds,  but  that  investors  in  home- 
sites  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
deed  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  principle  of  proper 
architectural  control,  that  the  American  public  is  willing  to 
accept  even  the  most  rigid  restrictions  in  the  architectural 
design  or  the  use  of  property. 
All  of  which  means  that  haphazard,  hit-or-miss  zoning 


and  building  have,  through  deed  or  contract,  been  entirely 
eliminated  in  these  projects.  Well  established  principles  of 
residential  and  commercial  zoning  have  been  rigidly  fol- 
lowed ;  an  intelligent  system  of  architectural  and  property 
control  with  careful  supervision  by  juries  composed  of 
nationally  known  architectural,  planning  and  landscape  ex- 
perts, has  been  put  into  operation.  And  of  great  importance 
to  the  subdivider  and  the  purchaser,  the  financial  returns 
have  demonstrated  that  such  control  pays. 

The  experience  of  the  developers  of  these  projects  has  been 
of  the  kind  that  could  be  adopted  no  doubt  with  great  benefit 
by  real  estate  subdividers  and  city  builders  elsewhere.  For 
since  profits  generally  can  only  be  taken  from  such  projects 
after  the  first  half  or  first  three  quarters  of  the  property  has 
been  sold,  whatever  measures  the  subdivider  takes  to  protect 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  tract  are  returned  to  him  in 
multiplied  form. 

The  fact  that  perhaps  not  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent 
of  home  builders  or  commercial  building  owners  employ 
architectural  services  places  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
establishing  "neighborhoods  that  can't  be  spoiled"  upon  the 
subdividers  themselves.  With  proper  direction  it  is  possible 
to  convert  even  the  highly  individualistic  citizen  into  one 
with  a  community  consciousness,  and  then  in  turn  inspire 
the  entire  body  of  residents  into  group  action  for  their  own 
welfare. 

The  method  by  which  the  newer  type  of  suburban  resi- 
dential community  overcomes  the  negligence  and  financial 
loss  due  to  lowered  esthetic  values  is  shown  in  three  co- 
operating recent  developments  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which 
illustrate  certain  requirements  in  addition  to  those  advan- 
tages offered  by  their  prototypes.  They  are  Palos  Verdos 
Estates,  fronting  on  the  ocean  twenty  miles  south  of  Los 
Angeles ;  Rancho  Santa  Fe  near  San  Diego ;  and  San  Cle- 
mente,  lying  half  way  between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles. 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  acquired  several  years  ago  by  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  is  by  far  the  largest  single  development  of  the 
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kind  ever  undertaken  in  this  country,  comprising  some  16,000 
acres  extending  12  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Los 
Angeles.  Because  of  California's  heritage,  the  Mediter- 
ranean style  of  architecture  is  preferred  both  for  residential 
and  commercial  buildings,  with  the  result  that  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  development  have  become  altogether  distinctive 
in  comparison  with  communities  where  a  conglomeration  of 
styles  persists. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  permanently  endowed  art  jury 
with  right  of  independent  action,  3200  acres,  with  four 
principal  neighborhood  centers,  have  been  developed. 
Domestic  and  commercial  architecture,  garden  design,  bill- 
boards, signs,  color  and  various  other  elements  of  correct 
city  planning  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jury. 

Restrictions  governing  the  amount  of  open  space  between 
houses,  the  minimum  cost  of  dwellings  in  each  neighborhood, 
the  gauging  of  set-back  lines  and  the  various  uses  to  which 
the  property  shall  be  put  extend  over  a  period  of  37  years, 
with  automatic  extension  for  successive  2Oyear  periods  there- 
after unless  changed  by  the  owners  of  one-half  the  property. 
Complete  control  is  maintained  over  the  keeping  of  live- 
stock, the  erection  of  outhouses,  private  garages  and  indus- 
trial buildings.  Even  fences,  hedges  and  poles  are  limited 
to  a  reasonable  height,  and  no  trees  taller  than  20  feet  may 
be  cut  down  without  the  consent  of  the  park  and  recreation 
board  of  the  home  owners'  association.  Already  some  600 
acres  of  neighborhood  parks,  the  entire  ocean  front  for  more 
than  four  miles,  together  with  canyons,  riding  trails,  golf 
courses  and  other  small  parks  have  been  deeded  permanently 
to  the  community  association  in  which  every  lot  has  one 
vote.  Maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  golf  courses,  fire  and 
police  protection  and  lighting  is  provided  by  an  annual  tax 
or  assessment  levied  by  the  homes'  association  on  all  lots 
that  have  been  subdivided  and  legally  filed  of  record,  in- 
cluding those  owend  by  the  project  itself.  Thus  the  property 
owners  will  always  possess  funds  with  which  to  perpetuate 
their  plans  and  safeguard  those  esthetic  interests  that  have 
attracted  them  to  this  community. 

The  agricultural  community  known  as  Rancho  Santa  Fe, 
comprising  some  9000  acres  in  upper  San  Diego  County, 
California,  developed  under  the  aegis  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way, was  launched  on  its  career  several  years  ago  by  the 
necessity  of  a  parent  whose  business  it  is  to  haul  freight. 
An  investigation  revealed  that  the  soil  was  adapted  not  only 
to  the  culture  of  citrus  products,  avacadoes,  walnuts,  peaches, 
prunes  and  olives,  but  also  to  narcissus  bulbs  and  other 
California  flora,  and  the  tract  was  accordingly  divided  into 
400  separate  plots  ranging  in  size  from  five  to  forty  acres 
and  sold  to  individuals  interested  in  raising  those  crops. 
Purchasers  are  required  to  build  houses  or  develop  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  their  holdings  within  eighteen  months 
of  purchase. 

Both  cost  and  type  of  dwelling  are  rigidly  restricted  in 
order  that  all  residents  may  be  equally  protected  and  every 
outlook  be  one  of  beauty.  As  a  result  there  is  a  marked 
adherence  to  the  architectural  tradition  in  which  the  project 
was  conceived.  A  fine  group  of  civic-center  buildings  has 
already  been  built  and  around  this  focal  point  have  centered 
dwellings  varying  in  cost  from  $5000  to  $15,000.  A  beauti- 
fully planted  parkway  extends  down  the  center  street,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  group  of  garage  buildings  which  hide  their 
purpose  so  successfully  that  only  the  initiated  realize  that 
they  are  not  a  part  of  some  rambling  residence.  Even  the 
gas-filling  station  is  an  adaptation  of  old  modes  to  new 


manners,  being  built  like  a  well  which  one  might  find  in 
some  quaint  Spanish  village.  In  this  community,  as  in  Palos 
Verdes,  property  owners  have  formed  an  association  and 
entered  into  a  covenant  to  perpetuate  the  general  regulations 
that  have  been  set  up  and  enforced  by  the  development  com- 
pany. 

The  third  project  of  similar  character,  fronting  on  the 
Pacific  just  halfway  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 
is  San  Clemente,  founded  by  Ole  Hanson,  former  mayor  of 
Seattle.  In  the  three  years  since  its  birth  this  community 
has  won  distinction  and  increased  values  by  reason  of  its 
restrictions  as  to  property  and  architecture.  It  is  known  as 
the  Spanish  Village  and  requires  not  only  that  all  buildings 
be  designed  in  approved  Spanish  style  but  that  no  residence 
be  robbed  of  its  rightful  view  of  the  blue  Pacific. 

If  there  is  a  lesson  for  the  world  in  this  type  of  develop- 
ment it  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  word,  control.  The  prin- 
ciple of  control  has  enabled  the  developers  to  set  up  a  self- 
starting,  self-operating  guardianship  of  public  taste  and  wel- 
fare, with  the  result  that  uniform  beauty  of  buildings  and 
continuing  property  values  have  been  assured.  And  as  these 
projects  grow  in  years,  the  new  values  created  by  the  control 
of  their  architecture  and  its  other  advantages  will  make 
these  plans  still  more  profitable  to  their  owners. 

In  the  evolution  of  such  neighborhoods  there  appear  to  be 
several  outstanding  factors  that  point  to  eventual  methods 
of  solving  many  problems  of  small-town  and  city  life.  Most 
prominent  are  those  of  zoning,  architectural  control  and 
perpetuation  of  the  advantages  by  covenant  on  the  part  of 
property  owners  themselves.  The  home  owner  is  increas- 
ingly expressing  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  police 
power  of  the  city  to  include  matters  of  an  architectural 
nature,  realizing  that  even  the  safeguards  furnished  by  ade- 
quate zoning  do  not  altogether  prevent  possible  loss  or  depre- 
ciation from  certain  types  of  house  design  that  inevitably 
reflect  upon  his  own  investment. 

Wherever  such  art  juries  have  been  established  by  tract 
owners  and  endowed  with  adequate  powers  and  funds  to  make 
them  independent  of  influences  that  seek  to  lower  standards 
(although  in  the  case  of  private  buildings  they  have  advisory 
powers  only),  there  has  resulted  a  constant,  steady  upbuild- 
ing of  architectural  merit  that  joins  with  the  advantages 
of  zoning  in  creating  new  values  for  both  buyer  and  seller. 
As  insurance  for  the  capital  invested,  the  juries  in  fact  have 
earned  many  times  their  cost. 

In  short  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  supervised 
architecture  is  as  much  a  function  of  community  government 
as  supervision  of  traffic,  health  or  morals;  that  while  tem- 
porarily restricting  the  individual,  in  the  end  the  resulting 
social  good  rewards  him  for  any  momentary  inconvenience 
or  sacrifice.  The  principle  on  which  supervised  architecture 
is  based  is  actually  the  same  principle  as  that  governing 
zoning,  and  because  of  its  similarity  it  is  considered  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  courts  will  sustain  this  wider  use 
of  the  police  power  for  public  welfare.  For  what  we  have 
called  "experiments"  in  public  acceptance  of  zoning  and 
controlled  architecture  have  long  since  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  They  have  entered  the  domain  of  the  real 
and  the  profitable,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  their  worth 
in  community  life.  As  vital  factors  in  "neighborhoods  that 
can't  be  spoiled"  they  offer  something  that  is  more  tha 
casual  interest  or  academic  presumption  in  pointing  to  the 
eventual  means  of  bringing  new  wholesomeness  and  security 
to  dwellers  in  the  city. 


Success  on  Crutches 


By  E.  B.  HARRIS 


'OU  sick?  You  a  T.  B.?  Why  you  look  the 
picture  of  health !"  To  which  Scully  retorts, 
"Yes,  it's  pretty  soft  for  emaciated  tubercu- 
loafers  like  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Stevenson, 
Trudeau,  Poe,  Chopin,  and  Chekhov;  it's 
the  husky  invalids  like  Christy  Mathewson, 
Keats  and  Chuck  Barrett  that  died  young." 

Eighteen  years  ago  Frank  Scully  was  a  man  five  feet,  ten 
inches  tall  and  weighing  170  pounds.  The  only  difference 
in  him  today  is  that  he  has  lost  one  leg  and  one  lung  and 
has  travelled  over  the  United  States  and  Europe  combining 
journalism  and  invalidism  with  profit  to  both.  The  two 
careers  began  at  almost  the  same  time.  Scully  was  born  and 
grew  up  in  the  New  York  of  Al  Smith,  and  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  lived  the  conventional  story  of  rising 
from  the  ranks.  At  seventeen  he  was  a  great  highschool 
athlete ;  at  eighteen  he  went  to  the  hospital  with  osteomylitis 
of  the  femur,  a  type  of  bone  infection  that  killed  young 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

Out  from  this  first  visit  to  the  hospital,  he  went  after  his 
first  job.  He  climbed  two  long  flights  of  stairs  to  the  old 
Sun  office  on  Nassau  Street.  He  knew  that  reporters  begin 
as  leg-men  and  he  had  only  one  leg.  But  he  wanted  that 
job.  On  the  way  down  in  the  Subway  he  had  scribbled  sev- 
eral bits  of  news  so  as  to  "start  right  away."  At  the  editorial 
office  he  left  his  crutch  behind  a  door  and  walked  over  to 
the  editor's  desk,  looking  every  inch 
the  robust  athlete  he  wasn't.  They 
shook  hands.  The  editor  was  Harry 
Cashman.  Over  in  a  far  corner  was 
Chester  Lord.  Nearby  was  Frank 
Ward  O'Malley,  Ed  Hill,  Joe  Vila, 
Bill  Hanna.  .  .  .  Magic  names! 

The  interview  began.  Scully  was 
making  great  strides.  The  job  looked 
certain.  In  fact  he  became  so  ab- 
sorbed that  he  forgot  his  leg  was  pain- 
ing terribly  from  that  twenty-foot 
walk  without  support.  Unconscious- 
ly he  had  raised  his  foot  on  the  edi- 
tor's chair  to  ease  it,  first  on  the  lower 
Cg,  then  on  the  upper,  then  almost 

I         he  editor's  lap.' 
Something  wrong  with  your  leg?" 
hman  asked  sympathetically. 
"Oh,  just  a  break.    All  right  now, 
but   a    little    painful   when    I    climb 
stairs."    Scully  put  the  foot  down  and 
sought  to  change  the  subject. 

"No,  leave  it  there  if  it's  more  com- 
fortable,"   the    editor    assured    him. 

ten  would  you  like  to  start?" 
"Tonight,"  said   Scully. 
"But  what  can  you  write  about?" 
"About  half  a  column,"  said  Scully 
grinning. 


"Make  it  300  words,"  replied  the  editor,  smiling  at  the 
shop  joke.  And  then  kindly,  "You'll  make  good  here,  but 
watch  your  bad  knee." 

So  Scully  joyfully  sought  a  desk  and  wrote  his  tidbits  of 
lively  news  until  they  totaled  300  words.  The  editor  was 
pleased.  Scully  was  pleased.  He  said  goodnight,  walked 
out  without  a  limp,  found  his  crutch  behind  the  door  and 
hobbled  down  the  long  flight  of  stairs,  his  head  wreathed 
in  clouds  of  copy. 

In  spite  of  that  hole  in  his  leg  he  managed  to  make  enough 
money  in  a  few  years  to  start  college  and  was  the  best  corre- 
spondent Columbia  ever  had — a  fearless  newshound  who 
from  his  bedroom  window  could  see  as  much  as  the  best 
leg-man  could  pick  up  in  a  day's  tracking.  After  college 
he  became  managing  editor  of  The  Spur  and  settled  down 
to  a  life  of  metropolitan  journalism. 

THEN  another  part  of  his  apparently  husky  body  broke 
down.    Hemorrhage  after  hemorrhage  sent  him  to  Sara- 
nac  for  his  lungs  and  then  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  to  bed 
for  three  years. 

When  sunshine  and  the  dry  desert  winds  failed  to  work, 
he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  cure.  He  edited  the  sports 
page  of  The  Prescott  Journal-Miner  from  his  bed  in  a  hill- 
side sanitarium.  He  dragged  himself  down  to  assist  the 
editor  get  out  an  extra  on  the  Carpentier-Dempsey  fight  and 
by  use  of  a  telephone  arrangement  130 
miles  from  Phoenix  they  beat  a  rival 
paper  on  the  street  by  thirty-one  min- 
utes. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  thrill  of  that 
achievement  as  the  presses  started 
pounding,"  he  recalls,  "and  Lyle  Ab- 
bott, the  editor,  shouted,  'Well,  maybe 
it's  not  The  New  York  Sun,  Scull,  but 
it's  our  own!'  " 

He  started  the  first  book  column  in 
Arizona  and  for  this  heroic  defiance 
of  Babbitry  in  the  land  of  dime  novels 
and  gun-play  he  was  cited  by  The 
Freeman,  then  in  its  hey-day,  for 
bravery  under  fire.  He  moved  to 
Tucson,  and  after  refusing  the  editor- 
ship of  The  Arizona  Daily  Star  be- 
came its  sports  editor — again  in  bed 
with  a  telephone  and  a  young  college 
student  for  "legs  and  lungs." 

"I  never  realized  till  I  broke  down," 
he  said,  in  recounting  this  exciting 
year,  "how  much  energy  we  throw 
away.  That  job  taught  me  to  con- 
serve it.  I  never  walked  when  I  could 
ride,  rode  when  I  could  telephone, 
stood  up  when  I  could  sit  down,  or 
sat  down  when  I  could  lie  down.  So 
I  could  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 


Scully,    fighting   tuberculosis,    types   his 
sports  page  in   Tucson 
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work  without  overdrawing  on  my  narrow  margin  of  phy- 
sical safety. 

"I  had  bad  days,  bad  weeks,  even,  when  it  just  didn't 
seem  possible  I  could  do  anything  but  slump  back.  But  I 
had  to  be  good — I  had  to  be  good  enough  so  that  the  gov- 
ernors and  prize-fighters  I  couldn't  go  to  would  find  their 
way  to  my  back  porch,  the  way  people  found  Emerson's 
mousetrap-maker  in  his  forest  shack. 

"I  studied  my  market.  I  had  a  college  town,  so  I  ran  a 
column  called  The  Cheering  Section  to  give  flavor  to  the 
regular  run  of  sports  news.  I  filled  it  with  my  own  verse, 
comments  and  smartalecisms  and  saw  to  it  that  the  professor 
as  well  as  the  pugilist  was  entertained  and  even  possibly  in- 
structed. I  think  in  all  honesty  that  The  Cheering  Section 
would  have  ranked 
about  third  of  Grant- 
land  Rice's  Sport- 
light  in  a  national 
rating." 

When  he  saw  that 
his  daily  quota  of 
words  held  up  he  be- 
gan applying  them 
to  more  lucrative 
fields.  He  did  fea- 
ture-writing for  na- 
tional syndicates 
and  magazines,  and 
bravely  enough,  the 
stories  were  mostly 
about  men  who  had 
made  good  in  all  va- 
riety of  ways — from 
coaching  football  to 
growing  peaches.  He 
press-agented  various 
enterprises —  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  motion 
picture  productions 

on  location,  the  first  national  intercollegiate  polo  champion- 
ships between  Arizona  and  Princeton,  Southwestern  golf 
championships. 

It  is  this  success  in  a  field  of  writing  which  depends  for 
effectiveness  upon  vigor  and  timeliness,  that  is  most  remark- 
able. For  poets,  a  weak  constitution  is  conventional.  Steven- 
son languishing  with  tuberculosis  on  a  tropic  isle  and  writ- 
ing tales  of  romantic  adventure,  is  a  brave  but  consistent 
figure.  Poe's  wild  genius  was  a  function  of  his  bitter  strug- 
gles with  physical  and  mental  illness.  Proust  for  years  shut 
himself  up  in  a  cork-walled  room  and  ventured  into  the 
streets  of  Paris  only  after  midnight  when  his  asthma  might 
find  relief,  but  a  writer  like  Proust  who  plans  an  all-embrac- 
ing account  of  society  can  be  thankful  for  years  without  dis- 
traction, at  any  price. 

Scully  has  found  his  means  of  support  in  life  in  his  type- 
writer, yet  he  knows  that  he  wasn't  born  to  write  an  epic 
novel  or  a  play  for  the  ages.  Poetry,  too,  is  outside  his  in- 
terest, though  he  frequently  writes  verse  as  a  convalescing 
exercise.  When  a  bit  of  his  appeared  in  F.  P.  A.'s  Conning 
Tower,  his  friends  knew  that  he  had  been  sicker  than  usual. 
"Sonnets,"  he  says,  "are  an  excellent  diversion.  The  end 
is  so  near  the  beginning  that  the  task  is  not  over-tiring.  I 
use  them  as  a  sort  of  occupational  therapy,  as  some  people  rse 
basket-weaving  or  solitaire  or  cross  word  puzzles.  I  can 


Several  years  later,  after  countless  operations,  his  intelligence  and  experience 
made  him  the  logical  head  for  the  Lac\man  studios  in  Tsjice 


write  a  physically  perfect  sonnet  in  an  hour.     Poetically,  of 
course,  it's  terrible,  but  nobody  ever  sees  it." 

He  is  a  tradesman-writer ;  his  pen  is  his  tool  as  the  wrench 
is  the  plumber's.  So  his  invalidism  should  logically  have  been 
both  a  physical  and  intellectual  handicap.  But  in  this  mod- 
ern world  where  it  is  possible  to  write  for  This  and  That, 
he  has  the  words  that  sell.  And  for  him  interpretation  be- 
comes creative.  "There  is  no  fun  like  'ghost'  writing,"  he 
maintains.  "The  anonymity  guards  you  from  the  wrong 
kind  of  vanity  and  the  signing  of  a  celebrity's  name  to  some- 
thing he  couldn't  or  didn't  write  gives  you  an  added  pleas- 
ure. It's  like  putting  apples  on  a  peddler's  pushcart  instead 
of  stealing  them." 

In   1925  his  leg  began  to  "kick  up,"  throwing  toxins  all 

through  his  system 
and  forcing  him 
again  to  a  hospital. 
The  cynical  journal- 
ist might  say  that  in 
his  profession  far 
more  valuable  than 
the  over-common  fa- 
cility "to  write"  is 
the  physical  stamina 
to  pursue  the  fact 
of  the  hour  where- 
ever  it  may  flee.  But 
there  is  another  kind 
who  creates  news 
about  him — sea  ser- 
pents on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan, 
if  need  be.  Frank 
Scully  would  prob- 
ably prefer  to  follow 
Byrd  to  the  Ant- 
arctic, radioing  back 
to  New  York.  Find- 
ing himself  in  a  hos- 
pital instead,  he  began  a  campaign  to  build  a  better  home 
for  the  nuns  who  nursed  him  at  St.  Mary's.  The  papers 
took  up  the  project.  Bankers  formed  committees.  Daily 
Scully  turned  out  rich,  human  copy  made  from  the  hospital 
scenes  about  him,  until  the  home  was  secured.  By  making 
hay  on  cloudy  days,  he  has  lost  the  ghost  of  sterility  which 
haunts  most  writers. 

FOR  a  year  or  more  an  occasional  story  or  article  in  The 
American  Golfer,  Success,  or  The  Outlook  was  all  that 
came  from  Scully's  portable  typewriter.  .  During  this  time 
he  was  balancing  back  and  forth  between  life  and  death, 
now  in  Switzerland.  High  up  in  the  Alps  at  a  famous 
clinic  he  was  taking  another  sporting  chance  to  get  his  leg 
cured,  for  he  was  never  satisfied  with  minimizing  his  handi- 
cap; always  away  back  in  his  consciousness  was  the  hope 
that  some  day  he  would  be  able  really  to  walk.  But  here 
they  nearly  completed  the  wreck  of  one  who,  when  he 
arrived,  could  at  least  walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  For 
eighteen  years  he  has  gone  through  a  round  of  operations — 
crutches,  canes, — back  to  operations  again.  But  this  one  in 
Switzerland  would  have  made  a  marble  statue  flinch.  Be- 
cause of  bad  lungs  he  could  not  have  a  general  anaesthetic. 
They  chopped  and  chiseled  the  bone  away  and  each  swing  of 
the  hammer  on  that  thigh  jarred  (Continued  on  page  376) 
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Aristide  Briand,  a  Good  Sport 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


'RISTIDE  BRIAND  ought  to  have  been  elected 
president  of  France,  crowning  with  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  Frenchman 
a  lifetime  of  public  service.  It  never  can  be 
now;  Briand  is  drawing  toward  his  earthly 
end ;  any  year  or  month  or  day  may  bring  it. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  France  as 
a  whole  wanted  and  expected  that  he  would  be  chosen.  But 
as  in  several  other  countries  of  Europe  it  is  difficult,  not  so 
much  to  find  out  what  most  of  the  people  want  as  to  get  it 
into  effect.  The  system  of  proportional  representation,  theoret- 
ically sound  as  a  means  of  expressing  all  the  nuances  of  political 
opinion,  in  its  actual  working  produces  a  bewildering  clutter 
of  political  parties,  divided  and  interdivided  upon  issues  of  every 
imaginable  kind,  and  when  it  comes  to  major  matters  they 
coalesce  into  ephemeral  blocs  and  produce  results  that  look  like 
national  decisions  and  for  all  practical  purposes  operate  as 
such,  although  they  may  not  be  what  anybody  really  wants. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  election  was  not  by  the  French 
people  as  a  whole  nor  by  an  electoral  college  as  we  pretend  to 
do  it  in  the  United  States,  but  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
some  900  members.  On  the  first  ballot  897  votes  were  cast, 
the  absolute  majority  required  being  449.  Briand  with  401  fell 
48  votes  short  and  withdrew  in  favor  of  Paul  Doumer,  who 
had  442  and  forthwith  was  chosen.  Briand  left  the  palace  bear- 
ing every  aspect  of  a  broken  man.  As  an  eye-witness  said, 
"His  face  had  lost  its  color,  his  eyes  their  flash;  he  did  not 
look  up  when  spoken  to,  but  hurried  away." 

XJEVERTHELESS  it  was  the  old  Briand  who  a  little  later 
J- >  — within  a  week,  in  fact — was  at  his  post  in  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  alert,  jovial,  irenic  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  ominous  situation  that  the  League  has  yet 
confronted.  To  him  as  much  as  to  any  other  member  of  the 
Council  is  attributable  the  momentous  outcome  of  that  gather- 
ing. And  what  is  more,  he  was  very  much  a  party  in  interest. 
For  the  issue  was  the  German-Austrian  tariff  agreement  and 
France  was  leader  of  the  protest  against  it. 

There  hardly  could  be  a  more  significant  or  more  sinister 
controversy  and  the  collision  was  head-on.  Germany  and 
Austria  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  were  within  their 
rights  in  negotiating  this  basis  for  their  economic  relationships. 
They  had  more  than  intimated  that  it  was  nobody's  business 
but  their  own,  declaring  however  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
be  exclusive  since  any  other  country  or  all  other  countries 
would  be  free  and  welcome  to  foregather  with  them  on  like 
terms.  They  affected  to  be  surprised  that  anybody,  most  par- 
ticularly France,  should  object.  Particularly  France,  since  Mr. 
Briand,  her  spokesman,  had  been  vociferously  protagonist  of 
the  idea  of  economic  cooperation  in  Europe.  So  when  France 
stood  up  on  its  hind-legs  and  roared,  it  looked  like  deadlock  of 
the  most  sinister  kind.  It  was  "good  politics"  from  the  local, 
back-home,  nationalist  point  of  view  for  the  Germans  to  fight 
and  for  Mr.  Briand  to  be  immovable.  Never  have  the  storm- 
clouds  glowered  so  black  over  the  Palais  des  Nations.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  predict  the  end  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
And  so  it  might  well  have  been,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  for 
just  such  situations  that  the  League  was  created. 


And  the  League  took  it  in  its  stride,  almost  as  routine. 
An  international  controversy?  Of  course;  there  have  been 
and  yet  will  be  many.  Tackling  international  controversy 
is  the  League's  particular  business.  Were  there  no  such  or 
were  they  easy  there  need  be  no  League. 

Had  your  heart  not  been  in  your  mouth  in  these  high- 
pressure  days  of  upturned  world  and  unparalleled  readjust- 
ments, you  could  and  would  have  prophesied  beforehand  ex- 
actly what  happened.  The  British  foreign  minister,  Mr. 
Henderson,  proposed  that  the  dispute  be  brought  before  the 
Council  of  the  League.  Both  parties  promptly  agreed.  They 
dared  not  otherwise.  One  of  the  outstanding  symptoms  of  the 
new  day  is  increasing  heed  to  the  world's  opinion.  And  the 
Council  promptly  passed  it  on  to  that  nefarious  organism  known 
as  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  created  for 
precisely  such  purposes;  asking  right  out  loud  for  that  highly 
objectionable  form  of  adjudication,  an  "advisory  opinion" — in 
other  words:  "Before  we  do  this  disputed  thing,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  resort  to  the  antediluvian  forms  of  quarrel,  tell  us 
whether  or  not  it  is  lawful."  Germany  and  Austria,  France 
and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Little  Entente  for  which  France 
is  sponsor,  guardian  and  guarantor,  agreed,  implying  that  they 
would  abide  by  the  decision.  Civilized.  Imagine  how  different 
things  in  the  world  would  have  been  had  there  been  such  a 
procedure,  or  means  of  resorting  to  it,  twenty  years  ago  when 
in  North  Africa  the  train  was  laid  which  exploded  in  the  Great 
War!  There  was  no  League  of  Nations  then;  no  machinery 
for  pacification  in  advance. 

I  ONCE  heard  a  distinguished  French  professor  lecturing 
at  Harvard  University,  acknowledge  that  the  French  lan- 
guage included  no  expression  synonymous  with  the  English 
phrase  "fair-play";  he  confessed  that  the  idea  itself  was  not 
characteristic  of  sport  in  France.  In  fact  all  Europe  has  had 
to  adopt  bodily  from  our  language  the  very  word  "sport." 
However  that  be,  it  was  no  less  than  a  "good  sport,"  this  same 
Aristide  Briand  actuated  by  a  native  sense  of  fair-play,  who 
with  head  bloody  but  unbowed  in  defeat  for  the  presidency  of 
France,  stood  in  the  place  at  Geneva  which  he  has  made  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  and  exemplified  the  spirit  of  conciliation. 
He  freely  admitted  that  it  was  not  enough  for  France  to  protest 
against  the  German-Austrian  tariff  agreement;  France  must 
come  forward  with  a  concrete,  constructive  substitute.  That 
has  since  been  done.  The  French  under-secretary  for  national 
economy,  M.  Francois  Poncet,  has  proposed  to  the  European 
Commission  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  coordination  of  Euro- 
pean economic  relations  contemplating  a  general  lowering  of 
tariff  walls,  creation  of  an  international  bank  for  agricultural 
credits,  systematizing  of  production  under  quotas,  and  so  on. 
But  that  is  another  story. 

Presently  we  shall  be  laying  flowers  upon  the  tomb  of 
Aristide  Briand.  It  will  not  be  as  the  one-time  president  of 
the  French  Republic,  nor  as  twelve  times  or  more  its  prime 
minister  and  goodness  knows  how  many  its  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  that  he  will  be  honored  and  mourned.  It  will  be  chiefly 
for  his  service,  despite  all  temptations  to  play  lesser  local 
politics,  in  the  cause  of  the  world's  good  understanding.  More 
than  any  other  man  that  I  can  think  (Continued  on  page  373) 
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Journalism  at  the  X-Roads 


CHE   pied   field 
of   journal- 
ism is  being 
cracked     by 
earthquakes: 
the    seismo- 
graphs  of   daily   change   must 
now  record  changes  in  them- 
selves.     Stresses    within    the 
American   newspaper   portend 
a  process  of  disintegration  and  a  new  distribution  of  functions; 
pressures    from    without — radio,    cinema,  and    television,    are 
forcing  new  alignments  for  public  service.    We  face  an  era  of 
experiment  in  that  increasingly  important  field  we  may  broadly 
call  public  communication  by  mechanical  processes.    The  press 
was  for  over  three  centuries  the  sole  machine  that  could  mul- 
tiply words  and  pictures  and  so  it  served  us  nobly  and  gained 
vast  power.     Now  it  has   rivals,  effective  likewise  in  special 
ways  for  service  and  power.    The  struggle  between  them  has 
begun   on   several    fronts — in   purveying   news,   in    advertising, 
in  offerings  of  entertainment.    The  public  interest  demands  that 
we  take  thought  on  this  struggle  to  make  it  serve  us. 

We  must  first  conceive  of  all  these  instruments  as  parts  of 
education,  education  in  the  sense  of  providing  information  and 
guidance  and  also  in  the  sense  of  culture,  or  taste  in  art  and 
recreation.  Whether  we  enlarge  the  idea  of  journalism  to  in- 
clude all  these  new  forms  (and  they  seem  to  be  based  on 
common  principles)  or  invent  a  new  name  for  clarity's  sake  is 
a  minor  thing;  what  is  urgent  is  that  we  take  thought  on  how 
society  can  profit  from  all.  Second,  we  must  enforce  coopera- 
tion and  avoid  the  losses  inevitable  from  internecine  wars. 
Each  instrument  will  survive  as  fit  for  its  true  function.  Can 
we  not  allot  the  fields  and  avoid  the  struggle  for  survival?  The 
radio  is  for  the  ear.  The  periodical  for  the  eye.  The  sound- 
cinema  for  both  and,  I  suppose,  the  televisor.  Certainly  some 
division  of  fields  should  arise  from  these  facts.  Likewise  from 
the  fact  that  one  requires  a  gathered  audience  at  a  set  time 
while  another  reaches  the  individual  when  he  wills.  Lastly  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  newspaper  that  has  served  us  long  and 
nobly  shall  not  be  crippled  in  its  true  duty.  It  is  still  by  clear 
odds  the  most  valuable  method  of  distributing  a  lasting  record 
and  interpretation  of  current  events  and  opinions  for  the  in- 
formation and  guidance  of  the  people.  It  possesses  the  sovereign 
advantages  of  being  permanent,  portable,  readable  when  we 
want  with  a  personal  selection  of  what  we  shall  notice,  and  with 
a  fine  tradition  of  service  and  responsibility.  We  would  be 
fools  to  let  new  forms  hamstring  this  institution. 

The  fact  is  we  have  overloaded  the  newspaper,  stuffed  it 
like  a  portmanteau  with  each  new  thing  we  found  interesting 
or  useful — and  paid  three  cents  for  a  ten-cent  product  while 
the  advertiser  contributed  the  rest.  The  structure  is  topheavy 
and  the  format  bulky  and  crowded.  Consider  what  we  ask  of 
a  modern  newspaper — a  news  diary,  a  pictorial  album,  a  mag- 
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azine  (superior  often  to  the 
old  weekly),  a  critic  of  the 
arts  and  recreations,  expositor 
of  complex  fields  like  science, 
economics,  social  reform,  inter- 
national affairs  and  explora- 
tion, interpreter  through  edi- 
torials and  feature  articles, 
purveyor  of  entertainment  and 
vicarious  thrills,  and  general 
guide,  counsellor  and  friend.  It  has  begun  to  break  down  of  its 
own  weight  so  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  if  we  can  transfer  some 
of  these  multifarious  tasks  to  new  mediums. 

The  death  of  The  New  York  World  is  a  case:  it  blew  up 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  like  the  chameleon  which 
perished  seeking  to  imitate  the  colors  of  a  Scotch  plaid.  It 
tried  to  be  a  newspaper,  without  funds  to  cover  the  news;  « 
chapbook  for  the  intelligenzia;  a  philosophical  interpreter  and 
fighting  crusader  of  liberal  causes;  and  a  people's  paper  with 
thrills  and  entertainment.  It  really  fell  between  the  devil  of 
the  tabloids  and  the  deep  sea  of  The  New  York  Times. 
Journalists  and  liberals  watched  its  death  with  a  sense  of 
tragedy  and  fear:  it  marked  some  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

JAMES  BARRETT,  the  last  city  editor,  tells  in  his  angry  book 
on  The  World  and  the  Pulitzer  heirs,  what  the  old  institution 
was  and  his  version  of  its  decline  and  fall.  His  views  should 
be  in  the  record  for  they  are  often  true  and  penetrant,  but  he 
does  not  get  behind  persons  to  the  social  phenomena  that 
govern  journals.  He  and  his  colleagues  made  a  gallant  last 
ditch  fight  to  buy  The  World  against  the  bids  of  chain-news- 
paper systems.  The  moral  seems  clear:  only  chains  have  the 
power  and  resources  to  conduct  big  papers  under  the  load  we 
have  put  on  them.  The  crusading  and  brilliance  may  have  to 
be  contributed  by  weeklies  that  need  not  compete  in  news 
coverage  or  entertainment.  In  The  End  of  The  World  some 
score  of  the  staff  record  the  death-watch  round  the  dying  giant 
It  reveals  the  reporter's  romantic  idealism  at  its  best  in  pic- 
turesque and  moving  terms  and  glimpses  the  spirit  of  a  great 
institution  that  demanded  of  them  a  good  paper  even  in  the  last 
edition.  It  is  helpful  for  the  public  to  know  how  men  labor 
and  sacrifice  in  journalism.  But  what  value  have  belated  curses 
and  tears?  These  men  were  devoted  but  they  had  no  organ- 
ization, no  professional  status,  no  plan.  Their  idealism  was 
flattened  by  forces  they  seem  never  to  have  sought  to  under- 
stand. It's  a  heartbreaking  book,  both  ways. 

One  task  of  modern  newspapers  is  revealed  in  Can  These 
Things  Be!  by  George  Seldes,  who  tells  many  inside  stories 
about  European  intrigue  and  duplicity  and  has  a  useful  section 
on  various  sorts  of  censorship.  This  is  a  lively,  high-spot  book, 
excellent  for  undocumented  information  about  war-prepara- 
tions, dictators,  youth  movements  and  secret  plots.  It  is  not 
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o  well  written  or  sound  as  was  Selde's  fascinating  predecessor 
n  European  censorships,  You  Can't  Print  That.  But  you  need 
o  read  tooth  to  understand  how  our  foreign  news  really  gets 
o  us  and  what  some  of  the  things  are  we  do  not  get!  My  point 
s  that  this  whole  delicate  demanding  task  of  interpreting  the 
est  of  the  world  to  our  citizens  is  just  handed  over  to  the 
ewspaper  as  one  of  its  little  jobs  for  which  it  gets  small  money 
r  fame  for  the  readers  don't  care.  It  does  a  pretty  good  job 

00  in  spots;  but  here  is  field  enough  for  a  separate  institution 
vith  vast  resources  and  highly  trained  personnel.     It  may  be 

1  good  thing  if  the  news-reel,  the  radio  from  Geneva,  Vatican 
I'hy,  London,  and  ultimately  the  televisor,  can  supplement  our 
lews  service.    They  won't  break  down  the  censorships  but  they 
will  offer  a  kind  of  intimate  personal  first-hand  sense  of  for- 
;ign  lands  and  peoples  that  is  better  than  print. 

The  size  and  divisions  of  the  field  of  journalism  come  out 
:learly  in  Charles  Roger's  guide,  Journalistic  Vocations,  the 
best  book  of  first-aid  to  inky  youth  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
ance  thought  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  magazine;  now  are 
added  business  papers  (some  2000),  the  agricultural,  religious 
and  labor  presses,  opportunities  for  women  who  now  fill  one 
f.fth  of  the  editorial  places,  free-lancing,  the  business  side,  and 
such  interrelated  things  as  publicity,  advertising,  and  art  and 
fihotography.  Young  Ben  Franklin  would  be  amazed.  This 
book  covers  the  whole  field,  interprets  the  various  functions, 
lists  the  workers'  duties,  explains  the  preparation  needed  and 
offers  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  rewards,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  And  the  money  rewards  are  pretty  comfortable  these 
clays.  The  charts  of  staff  organization,  the  bibliography  and 
glossary  are  helpful.  If  you  have  to  advise  anybody  on  journal- 
ism as  a  calling,  give  him  this  book. 

To  discover  what  journalism  was  forty  years  ago  and  in  the 
subsequent  period  of  transition  from  its  personal  to  institu- 
tional form  read  Eraser  Bond's  life  of  Charles  R.  Miller,  for 
so  many  years  the  almost  unobserved  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times.  He  enjoyed  the  splendid  training  of  The  Springfield 
Republican,  but  not  of  the  modern  school  of  journalism.  The 
interest  in  government  and  politics  was  still  paramount,  for 
our  complex  world  was  not  yet  demanding  that  an  editor  know 
about  everything.  So  we  have  interesting  chapters  on  the  rela- 
tions between  Miller  and  President  Cleveland  and  President 
Wilson.  The  importance  and  dignity  of  the  editorial  page  were 
undisputed  by  columnists,  special  writers,  and  even  news.  Yet 
personal  views  were  being  slowly  subordinated  to  the  editorial 
conference  and  the  use  of  specialists;  necessity  divested  the 
editor-in-chief  of  some  of  his  high  functions.  Mr.  Miller  was 
sound  and  clean  and  hopeful,  conservative  and  scholarly,  and 
he  left  his  imprint  on  The  Times.  But  he  was  not  a  creator 
in  journalistic  forms  or  an  innovator  in  social  ideas.  He  will 
not  go  down  with  the  great  editors,  but  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
conservative  view  in  a  style  worthy  for  dignity  and  clarity. 
Both  the  dignity  and  clarity  are  needed  today. 

John  Bakeless  has  written  an  admirable  guide  for  that  uni- 
versal host  who  at  some  time  have  to  edit  a  magazine,  and  he 
offers  the  mere  layman  a  back-stage  trip  through  the  magazine 
world.  Already  we  have  a  long  list  of  magazines,  house-organs, 
trade-journals  ad  inf.  The  fissures  in  the  field  of  journalism 
doubtless  mean  many  more  magazines.  For  all  the  harassed 
editors  here  is  balm  of  <Gilead  in  the  first  manual  of  technical 
magazine-making  and  the  theory  of  editing  we  have  had.  This 
is  truly  a  mine  of  information  on  the  techniques  of  publication 
and  the  editor  who  grasps  the  exhaustive  data  on  type,  lay-out, 
printing  and  such  mysteries  can  look  any  printer  in  the  face 
and  foretell  his  destination.  The  delicate  problem  of  the 
manuscript,  the  authors,  the  staff  and  the  department  fields  is 
analyzed  with  precision  and  much  example.  Magazines  need 
sustenance  as  well  as  ideals  and  Mr.  Bakeless  provides  for 
both.  His  ideals  shine  forth  in  his  standards  for  editors  and 
in  his  scholarly  reverence  for  sincerity  and  accuracy;  his  sense 
of  reality  in  chapters  on  circulation,  promotion  and  publicitv. 
For  mere  readers  the  sly  humor  and  spurts  of  criticism  will 
enliven  an  instructive  perusal  that  must  enlighten  them  on  the 
dutv  and  perils  of'  editors  and  enrich  them  with  charity  and 
understanding.  The  book  fills  a  need  with  perfect  concreteness 
balanced  by  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  whole  art  of 
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What  Every  Dean  Knows 

STUDIES  ARE  NOT  EVERY  THING:   The  Diary  of  a  Freshman.     By 
Max    McConn.     Viking.     236    pp.     $2.00   postpaid   of   Survey    Graphic. 

MAX  McCONN  knows  'em.  He  is  dean  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity; he  has  been  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  he  wa», 
not  so  very  anciently,  a  freshman  himself.  Though  autobio- 
graphical in  form,  this  diary  does  not  purport  to  be  McConn'» 
own  but  by  some  uncanny  means  he  plainly  knows  how  college 
looks  to  this  sort  of  freshman — type  of  the  joyous  horde  of 
boys  without  background,  preparation,  fitness  or  any  other  rea- 
son under  heaven  to  justify  their  cluttering  up  colleges  during 
the  freshman  year — or  until  they  are  fired  as  soon  or  late  they 
must  be.  Bobby  Scott,  characteristic  true-bred  flower  of  an 
American  go-getter's  home,  profoundly  illiterate,  without  a 
shred  of  intellectual  taste  or  aptitude,  describes  in  the  first 
person  singular  his  rollicking  through  the  freshman  year,  mem- 
ber of  a  "best  fraternity,"  even  getting  to  be  president  of  his 
class;  too  busy  for  the  studies  which  as  he  says  himself  "are 
not  every  thing."  They  glimmer  round  the  fringes  of  his  life 
but  never  touch  him.  It  is  the  like  of  him  that  drives  to  drink 
such  deans  as  have  to  be  driven  to  drink.  On  its  face  the  tale 
is  incredible  extravaganza;  yet  in  essence  it  is  true,  a  priceless 
exhibit  of  the  happy-go-lucky  human  stuff  that  the  colleges  are 
trying,  none  too  successfully,  to  exclude;  of  the  bulk  of  fresh- 
man "mortality."  It  is  very  funny,  yet  keenly  discerning,  even 
sympathetic.  Not  a  bad  lad,  this  Bobby;  he  will  make  a  suc- 
cessful Main  Street  businesser;  but  he  is  about  as  appropriate 
in  a  college  as  a  hoptoad  in  a  cup  of  tea.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands of  him.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

Beals  Knows  Mexico 

MEXICAN    MAZE,    by    Carleton    Beals.     Lippincott.     370    pf.     Prici   $3.00 
postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

MEXICAN  MAZE  aptly  describes  the  Mexican  scene  as 
Carleton  Beals  views  it.  There  is  nothing  confused, 
however,  in  his  statement.  Few  men  in  the  world,  probably, 
are  as  qualified  to  discuss  Mexican  problems  as  this  particular 
author.  He  knows  Spanish-American  literature  through  and 
through  and  is  as  familiar  with  Sarmiento  as  with  Anglo-Saxon 
literature.  Moreover  he  knows  Mexican  history  and  the  chap- 
ters upon  Tlaxcala,  Tepoztlan,  Church  and  State,  and  Black 
Gold,  which  describes  the  oil  controversy,  are  at  once  accurate 
and  profound. 

It  is  seldom  in  fact  that  one  finds  a  book  of  this  kind  so  full 
of  intellectual  meat  and  so  satisfactory  from  the  literary  stand- 
point. Beals  paints  the  Mexican  scene  with  sympathy  and  vivid 
understanding.  His  close  contact  with  the  submerged  of  the 
Mexican  groups,  the  mountaineer,  the  muleteers,  the  Negroes 
of  Valeric  Trujano,  his  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  such  as  Avillaneda,  enable  him  to  write  a  swift- 
moving  and  powerful  account  of  the  tragic  and  chaotic  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Modern  realistic  writing  knows  how 
to  take  a  photograph  but  very  few  of  the  realists  paint  a  pic- 
ture as  well  as  Beals.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  appre- 
hension felt  by  the  people  of  Amecameca  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  lived  under  the  brow  of  the  great  volcano,  he  writes: 

But  when  the  morning  sun  strikes  its  silver  flame  upon  the  two 
white  mountains,  the  fears  of  the  natives  fall  away;  then  men  walk 
with  quick  elastic  stride,  proudly  calling  themselves  the  "Sons  of 
the  Smoking  Mountain."  At  such  times  a  superficial  brightness 
and  business  rustles  like  the  autumn  leaves  through  the  twisted 
streets.  Long  trains  of  burros  come  jingling  and  braying  down 
from  the  mountains,  dragging  enormous  timbers  slantwise  or  stag- 
gering beneath  sacks  of  brimstone  from  the  crest  of  the  crater. 
The  lanes  echo  with  the  clear  echoing  yodel  of  muleteers.  Bent 
Indians  dogtrot  half  a  day  with  hundred-kilo  sacks  of  charcoal 
strapped  to  back  and  brow;  at  night  the  blood-red  fires  of  their 
kilns  may  be  seen  far  up  on  some  wind-swept  ridge.  The  town 
itself  is  criss-crossed  with  deep-cleft  gleaming  arroyos;  streams  of 
crystal-clear  water  gurgle  down  the  center  of  the  streets ;  and 
women  in  bright  wondrously  embroidered  camisas  scrub  clothes  on 
slabs  of  gray  tezontle. 
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His  perception  of  the  psychology  of  the  Indian  is  also  marked. 
With  what  essential  truth  he  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  Indian  race: 

There  is  something  Oriental  in  the  Indian,  at  least  in  his  pa- 
tience, his  renunciation  of  too  much  worldly  endeavor;  yet  there 
is  also  something  more  truthful  and  wholesome  in  his  life  than  in 
that  of  the  East.  We  Americans  shut  out  the  roaring  tide  of  life 
by  externals,  by  living  outside  of  our  bodies  and  minds,  by  con- 
quering nature  instead  of  ourselves;  the  Oriental  escapes  the  roar- 
ing tide  of  life  by  shutting  out  the  world,  by  conquering  himself 
instead  of  nature.  But  the  Indian  lives  close  to  the  spirals  of 
nature  itself.  There  is  a  healthy  interpenetration  of  himself  and 
nature.  The  American  lives  for  the  future,  he  divides  his  life 
into  time  units;  the  Oriental  destroys  time;  the  Mexican  peasant  is 
time  in  its  Bergsonian  fluid  essence.  .  .  . 

In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  is  really  in  touch 
with  modern  Mexico  who  does  not  have  some  conception  of  the 
rise  and  fall,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  various  currents  so  splen- 
didly delineated  in  Mexican  Maze.  FLORENCE  E.  ALLEN 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  Columbus 
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Massachusetts  requires  that  relief  be  given  to  needy  citizens. 
So  the  Board  could  not,  if  it  would,  just  chop  out  that  big 
item.  Another  way  had  to  be  found. 

What  about  the  private  charities?  Could  they  take  up  some 
of  the  load?  Here  again  a  little  background  is  necessary  if  one 
would  understand  Fall  River.  As  the  town  grew  it  accumulated 
the  usual  quota  of  charitable  institutions,  amiably  and  often 
generously  supported  by  the  Hill  and  by  the  "foreigners"  through 
their  religious  organizations.  It  has  three  good  private  hos- 
pitals, one  of  them  under  Catholic  auspices,  an  Old  People's 
Home,  a  Y.M.C.A.,  and  a  Women's  Union,  all  well  housed. 
The  Boys'  Club  has  two  buildings,  given  and  endowed  with 
$150,000  by  M.  C.  D.  Borden  and  his  sons.  There  are  three 
children's  homes,  two  of  them  Catholic,  and  two  or  three  day 
nurseries.  The  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  Highschool,  "the  finest  gift 
ever  made  to  the  city,"  was  erected  in  1887  by  Mary  B.  Young 
as  a  memorial  to  her  son.  Her  sister,  Sarah  Submit  Brayton, 
gave  the  beautiful  First  Congregational  Church.  Endowments 
have  grown  slowly.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  it  seemed  to  me 
that  in  general  the  Old  Families,  even  in  their  heyday,  had  not 
returned  much  of  their  wealth  to  the  community. 

The  organized  charities,  as  distinguished  from  the  institu- 
tions, are  not  a  sturdy  lot.  Case  work  has  not  rooted  itself 
very  firmly.  The  Association  for  Community  Welfare,  organ- 
ized in  1899,  does  the  best  it  can  in  the  way  of  family  work 
with  a  somewhat  uncertain  budget  of  $15,000.  When  the  trouble 
began  last  fall  its  board  hesitated  to  assume  any  added  respon- 
sibilities. Somewhere  in  the  confusion  of  differing  opinions  the 
Association  found  itself  without  an  executive.  Two  case  workers 
and  two  stenographers  have  carried  on,  struggling  with  a  case 
load  which  in  February  numbered  more  than  500. 

The  District  Nursing  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
active  and  harmonious  board  and  a  competent  director  for  its 
staff  of  seventeen  nurses.  Of  course  it  has  had  serious  money 
troubles.  The  incomes  of  most  of  its  contributors  have  suffered 
severely.  Fees  paid  by  the  mills  for  nursing  care  for  their 
employes  have  dropped  off  sharply.  As  a  sideline  and  as  a  clinic 
center  the  Association  maintains  the  King  Philip  Settlement  in 
a  reclaimed  tenement — a  cheerful,  busy  place  with  an  atmos- 
phere that  many  a  stronger  settlement  would  like  to  capture. 

One  need  not  list  here  all  the  agencies  that  make  up  Fall 
River's  social  battery.  None  of  them  is  high-powered.  All  are 
inadequately  supported,  understaffed,  overworked.  Yet  a  great 
deal  of  private  relief  work  went  on  last  winter,  scattered,  some- 
what hit  or  miss,  but  undeniably  affording  a  cushion  for  many 
families  unable  to  exist  on  the  meager  city  aid.  And  in  a 
curious,  highly  personalized  way  all  these  scattered  efforts  were 
pretty  well  coordinated.  Last  fall  the  mayor  of  Fall  River  ap- 
pointed an  employment  committee.  As  a  committee  it  never 
really  functioned,  but  one  of  its  members  did,  vigorously.  She 


is  a  little  slip  of  a  woman  from  the  Hill  whose  name  at  her 
own  insistence  must  remain  unsung.  Fall  River  knows  it  well. 
Armed  with  simple  card  forms  printed  over  night,  she  made  the 
round  of  the  somewhat  startled  clubs  and  committees  and  or- 
ganizations which  she  knew  from  her  wide  acquaintance  were 
doing  something,  and  all  but  dragged  from  them  their  lists  of 
unemployment  relief  cases.  She  worked  over  those  cards  day 
and  night.  She  consolidated  their  information,  she  classified  and 
cross-indexed  them  until  she  had  a  picture  of  private  relief 
work  in  the  city  which  many  a  highly  organized  community 
might  envy.  The  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Community  Welfare  and  the  Deaconess  Home  were 
all  there,  along  with  the  various  city-employe  relief  committees, 
the  S.P.C.C.,  the  Women's  Union,  half  a  dozen  churches.  Even 
the  Employes'  Association  of  the  American  Printing  Company 
yielded  up  its  almost  sacrosanct  list.  Never  before  in  Fall  River 
or  probably  anywhere  else  have  so  many  charitable  lions  and 
lambs  lain  down  together. 

There  was  at  least  a  paper  organization  behind  all  this, 
called  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  with  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  as  chairman  and  half  a  dozen  prominent  citizens  as 
members.  But  the  Lady  was  the  Bureau  in  fact  and  in  func- 
tion. Coordination  was  served,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
But  coordination  revealed  some  distressing  gaps  in  prompt  and 
effective  relief.  Into  these  gaps  the  Lady  flung  herself.  One 
day  a  passing  milkman  dropped  into  the  office  of  the  District 
Nursing  Association  to  say  that  his  company  was  discontinuing 
several  routes  because  the  people  were  no  longer  using  milk. 
The  Lady  heard  about  it  and  went  into  action.  She  bought 
a  roll  of  milk  tickets  as  big  as  her  arm.  She  dashed  to  a  five- 
and-ten-cent  store  and  came  back  with  a  basketful  of  funny 
little  spotted-cow  milk  jugs.  The  next  morning  every  nurse  on 
her  round  left  in  every  milkless  household  a  spotted  cow  with 
a  bunch  of  milk  tickets  tucked  in  its  tummy.  The  spotted  cow 
did  not  actually  have  much  to  do  with  it,  but  she  made  it  more 
interesting.  A  few  days  later  Bishop  James  E.  Cassidy  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  milk  distribution.  The  Lady  cheerfully 
yielded  the  honor,  the  bishop  set  up  eleven  milk  stations  and 
the  spotted  cows  retired  from  duty. 

A  STUDY  of  the  cards  convinced  the  Lady  that  many  fam- 
ilies were  not  getting  enough  to  eat.  Families  run  large  in 
Fall  River  and  even  if  one  member  was  working  and  another 
drawing  city  aid  there  was  not  enough  food  to  go  around.  Some 
help  came  from  the  unions,  but  although  the  aggregate  of  union 
relief  during  the  winter  mounted  to  some  $40,000  it  had  to 
stretch  a  long  way  and  last  a  long  time.  Something,  a  good  deal 
in  fact,  came  from  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  something 
from  this  relief  fund  and  that.  But  when  it  was  all  added  up 
it  was  still  pitifully  little  for  all  the  mouths  it  had  to  feed, 
the  Lady  went  into  her  own  pocket  and  set  up  a  kind  of  a 
grocery  store  stocked  with  staples  to  which  came  families  at- 
tested by  one  or  another  of  the  relief  agencies  or  committees, 
each  family  receiving  what  it  needed  according  to  its  taste  and 
size.  For  a  time  some  hundreds  of  families  came  twice  a  week 
for  rations  and  for  the  clothing  which  the  indomitable  Lady 
stirred  up  the  Women's  Club  to  collect,  sort  and  distribute. 
Because  knitted  garments  were  needed  she  marched  out  and 
bought  quantities  of  bright-colored  wool,  and  presently  the 
whole  town  was  knitting  just  as  in  the  old  exciting  war  days. 
Both  the  grocery  store  and  the  clothing  store  were  staffed  will 
volunteers,  mostly  club  and  church  women  and  Junior  League 
girls.  Indeed  the  Bureau  in  all  its  activities,  and  not  all  of  them 
can  be  mentioned  here,  was  almost  wholly  volunteer. 

Early  in  the  year  when  the  situation  threatened  to  break 
through  all  the  dams  that  could  be  built  against  it,  the  Lady 
grew  panicky  and  sent  a  call  for  help  to  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  in  Boston.  At  the  suggestion  of 
James  Jackson — Fall  River  was  soon  to  know  him  well — three 
experienced  social  workers  went  down  to  see  what  measures 
they  could  propose.  They  found  that  the  general  scheme  o 
a  little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit  there,  unorthodox  as  it  was  but 
held  together  by  the  Lady's  particular  brand  of  coordination, 
was  serving  very  well.  In  any  case  it  was  no  moment  to  change 
horses,  especially  as  there  was  no  other  horse  to  change  to. 
One  of  the  Boston  workers  stood  by  for  several  weeks  observ- 
ing the  operation  of  municipal  welfare  activities.  Some  of  her 
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jggestions  for  improved  procedures  were  immediately  adopted 
'hile  others  served  as  guides  to  changes  that  have  since  been 
ffected. 

Of  course  according  to  the  tenets  of  organized  emergency 
slief  it  was  All  Wrong.  Your  Fall  River  social  worker  will 
dmit  it  and  in  the  same  breath  will  declare  that  she  doesn't 
now  what  Fall  River  would  have  done  without  the  Lady,  her 
rocery  store,  her  clothing  store  and  her  faithful  volunteers, 
t  should  be  added  that  the  Lady  and  all  her  friends  had  a 
irilling  winter  and  that  anyone  who  belittles  the  value  of  their 
intribution,  made  in  their  own  way  in  a  trying  situation, 
mply  does  not  know  his  Fall  River. 

So  it  became  apparent  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
•nance  that  private  effort  was  carrying  all  the  load  it  could 
•ar.  Relief  for  the  city  had  to  come  from  somewhere  else. 

0  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  Board's  eyes  were  fixed 
ily  on  the  Public  Welfare  Department — it  had  eyes  all  around 

1  head.     Not  a   department  or   bureau   escaped   its   scrutiny. 
Vith  the  aid  of  hard-headed  tax  experts  it  wiped  off  $30,000,000 

from  last  year's  valuation  figures  as  non-existent  and  estimated 

fie  probably  assessable  value  of  taxable  property  at  $120,000,000. 

*l  forty-dollar  tax  rate  was  the  limit  the  city  could  bear.    That 

;as  admittedly  high.    But  Fall  River  had  danced,  now  it  must 

•  ;iy  the  piper.    The  forty-dollar  rate  would  yield  $4,800,000  in 
(venue.    The  city's  share  of  state  taxes  and  all  other  income 
;ould  amount  to  $1,697,977,  making  a  total  estimated  income 
i   $6,497,977.    The  Board's   final   budget  with   allowance   for 
tate  and  county  taxes  was  about  $600,000  less  than  the  mayor's 
arlier  proposed  budget  and  $1,081,150  below  the  1930  expendi- 
ures.    Slashing  had  to  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

While  the  commission  was  viewing  the  field  for  candidates 
or  major  surgery  it  attended  to  a  few  minor  cases.  The  city 
hime-ringer  and  the  caretaker  for  neglected  graves  were  sepa- 
ated  from  the  payroll.  Nursery  maids  vanished  from  the 
indergartens.  But  after  all  these  were  small  fry.  Larger  fish 
ad  to  be  landed  and  many  of  them.  The  City  Council  had 
Iready  planned  consolidations  of  departments  with  the  elimina- 
ion  of  superfluous  personnel.  The  Board  speeded  the  process 
nd  added  materially  to  the  number  of  exiles  from  City  Hall. 

he  listing  of  polls,  for  instance,  hitherto  done  by  assistant 
ssessors,  was  transferred  to  the  Police  Department,  thereby 
aving  $3200  and  wiping  out  thirty-six  political  job  handouts. 

3P  still  the  big  drain  went  on  in  the  Welfare  Department. 
The  only  hope  of  stopping  it  was  to  open  up  employment.  So 
I'fr.  Jackson  drove  hard  at  the  biggest  possibility  in  sight.  Ever 
ince  June  the  five  mills  of  the  Iron  Works  had  been  closed. 
<athan  Durfee,  the  treasurer — he  would  be  called  the  general 
ranager  anywhere  but  in  Fall  River — said  that  the  company 
vas  willing  to  assume  some  loss  to  help  the  unemployment 
'•oblem  and  the  general  financial  situation  in  the  community. 
\n  adjusted  wage  scale  had  been  figured  which  would  permit 
he  opening  of  the  mills  without  too  great  loss.  It  reflected,  he 
:iid,  the  highest  figure  that  could  be  paid  under  existing  condi- 
ions.  That  was  all  right  with  Mr.  Jackson.  What  he  was 
.  ter  was  to  get  those  mills  running  and  thereby  relieve  the 
ity  treasury. 

One  early  March  morning  the  word  passed  that  the  Iron 
»Vorks  would  open.  What  a  day  in  Fall  River!  Merchants 
;in  from  their  shops  to  spread  the  word,  business  men  called  up 
heir  wives  to  tell  the  news.  The  worst  was  over.  Fall  River 
'ad  turned  the  corner.  The  Iron  Works  would  open.  The 
"lerald-News  that  night  carried  a  streamer  headline.  Far  down 
n  the  story  was  mention  of  that  little  matter  of  the  adjusted 
\age  scale. 

And  then,  the  next  night,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
>ige  of  that  same  Herald-News,  appeared  an  open  letter  from 
iishop  Cassidy.  "Will  the  Herald-News  be  good  enough  to 
^certain  for  its  readers  in  what  direction,  upward  or  down- 

*  ard,  this  adjusted  wage  scale  is  to  function?  ...  all  men  know 
:liat  the  advantage  in  the  general  standard  of  living  accruing 
:o  the  cotton  operative  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  little 
•nough.    We  pray  God  to  shield  him  from  any  danger  of  its 
(iss  by  any  downward  revision  of  wages." 

The  bishop  had  thrown  a  monkey-wrench  into  the  machine. 

No  gallery  of  Fall  River  personalities  is  complete  without  a 

portrait  of  the   Rt.   Rev.   James   E.   Cassidy,   D.D.,   Auxiliary 


Bishop.  A  man  well  along  in  years,  aggressive,  courageous,  with 
a  nice  taste  in  antiques  and  a  choice  collection  of  Currier  and 
Ives  prints,  he  speaks  his  mind  without  fear  or  favor.  And 
when  he  speaks  85  per  cent  of  Fall  River  listens  and  the  other 
15  per  cent  is  aware  that  he  has  spoken.  Those  who  follow 
his  leadership  glory  in  his  fearlessness  though  not  always  agree- 
ing with  his  methods.  Those  who  do  not  follow  him  attribute 
to  him  motives  of  which  Machiavelli  could  hardly  have  been 
guilty. 

THE  bishop  spoke  and  the  textile  unions  heard.  They  were  al- 
ready on  the  job,  they  say:  Certainly  the  bishop's  pronunci- 
amento  galvanized  them  into  action.  Mr.  Jackson  sought 
Bishop  Cassidy  in  his  clerical  fastness.  What  they  said  to 
each  other  no  one  knows.  Both  are  plain-spoken  men.  More 
conferences  now,  with  James  Tansey  of  the  Textile  Council 
very  much  on  the  scene.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  operatives 
wanted  to  be  loyal  to  their  unions  but  they  desperately  needed 
work.  The  Loom  Fixers,  a  small  but  fully  organized  union 
with  a  key  position  in  the  operation  of  the  mills,  voted  to  hold 
out.  Those  were  hectic  days  in  Fall  River  with  nerves  tense 
and  raw.  The  bishop  spoke  nightly  on  the  front  page;  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Durfee  and  Mr.  Tansey  wrestled  to  find  a  basis 
of  agreement.  What  that  basis  was  has  never  been  made  public. 
There  were  compromises,  with  no  flat  cut  from  top  to  bottom. 
Certainly  the  wage  scale  on  which  the  mills  finally  opened  was 
lower  than  the  scale  which  prevailed  when  they  closed.  But 
certainly  it  was  not  as  low  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  bishop 
had  not  raised  his  voice. 

One  by  one  the  five  mills  of  the  Iron  Works  opened.  In 
March  4500  people  went  to  work.  The  city's  textile  industrial 
payroll  which  had  sagged  the  week  of  March  7  to  a  low  of 
$278,838,  jumped  the  next  week  to  $309,125  and  by  May  had 
climbed  to  $376,786.  Other  weaker  mills  took  courage  and 
cautiously  enlarged  their  operations.  The  Iron  Works  are 
more  than  an  industry  to  Fall  River.  As  go  the  Iron  Works 
so  goes  the  city. 

With  the  Iron  Works  running,  came  the  expected  drop  in 
city-aid  cases.  Not  a  big  drop,  but  a  healthy  one.  The  Board 
of  Finance  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  schools.  It  found 
them  absorbing  more  than  a  third  of  the  city's  tax  levy.  Debt 
service  took  nearly  another  third.  "And  government,"  said 
Mr.  Jackson,  "is  more  than  education  and  debt-paying."  The 
debt  service  could  not  be  cut,  the  school  service,  as  they  figured 
it,  had  to  be.  If  the  school  system  could  have  concealed  itself 
from  attention  by  hiding  out  in  some  convenient  wood-lot  it 
would  certainly  have  done  so.  But  no  department  with  a 
budget  of  $1,793,091  can  hope  to  remain  invisible.  Mayor 
Sullivan  had  pointed  out  that  the  city's  population  in  1930  was 
slightly  less  than  it  had  been  in  1912  and  the  school  enrollment 
only  1400  more.  Yet  schoolrooms  were  almost  double  in  number 
and  the  teachers'  annual  payroll  had  swelled  from  $364,236 
to  $1,488,338.  "Frills,"  said  the  financial  surgeons,  were  the 
trouble  and  frills  had  to  go.  The  kindergartens  were  closed. 
The  school  age  could  not  be  cut  at  the  top  but  it  could  be  raised 
at  the  bottom.  Fall  River  children,  during  the  Drastic  Decade, 
will  enter  school  at  six  years  instead  of  five  and  a  half,  thereby 
saving  every  year  the  per  capita  school  cost  of  666  children. 
The  highschool  athletic  coaching  service  went  overboard  along 
with  the  supervisors  of  special  classes,  assistant  supervisors 
of  music,  of  art  and  of  physical  education.  The  highschool  had 
to  skeletonize  its  shops  and  its  household  arts  department. 
Americanization  classes  were  discontinued.  The  pupil  load  per 
teacher  was  increased  from  an  average  of  twenty-six  to  thirty- 
eight.  This  meant  that  some  150  teachers  would  be  dispensed 
with.  Massachusetts  has  tenure  of  office  rules,  but  the  Board 
of  Finance  was  operating  under  a  statute  which  automatically 
suspended  any  statute  which  conflicted  with  it  and  all  rules 
were  off.  But  the  Board  was  not  as  hard  boiled  as  many 
people  liked  to  think  and  it  gave  its  best  efforts  to  evolving  a 
plan  whereby  teachers  of  twenty  years  standing  were  protected 
in  their  rights.  May,  when  all  these  adjustments  were  made, 
was  a  dreary  month  for  the  teachers  of  Fall  River.  "Are  you 
a  frill?"  they  asked  each  other. 

But  with  all  the  job-holders  heads  that  fell  into  the  basket 
there  was  still  a  big  gap  between  estimated  expenditures  and1 
income.  Something  still  more  (Continued  on  page  364) 
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or  European 

Travel 


PJVER  tine*  Russia  was  opened  to 
^  travelers,  The  Open  Road  has  been 
helping  businesi  and  professional  people 
to  gain  their  own  impressions  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  In  Leningrad  and  Moscow,The  Open 
Road  is  represented  by  its  own  staff  of 
Americans  who  know  the  country,  speak 
the  language  and  know  how  to  get  places 
and  see  things  with  least  expenditures  of 
time  and  money. 

•  You  may  spend  as  |little  as   $383  this 
summer,     dividing     your     time     between 
Leningrad    and   Moscow.      Or   study   the 
Five    Year    Plan     comprehensively    under 
Broadus     Mitchells,      Prof,     of      Political 
Economy,  John    Hopkins    University.    Or 
visit   Russian    villages   with    Karl    Borders, 
author   "Village    Life  under  the  Soviets," 
(both     groups     sailing       July    23,      S.S. 
BREMEN).    These  are   only   two  of  the 
thirty-odd  regular  and   special  itineraries. 

•  You  may  sail  with  a  group  on  an  express 
steamer  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  ...  or 
join    abroad,    thus  including    Russia   in  a 
general   European  trip. 

•  You   may  also    travel    independently 
under  Open   Road   auspices. 


The   Open   Road 

SALMON     TOWER     BUILDING 
1  3  West    42nd    St.,    New    York 


A  Charming  New  England  Resort 

Chase's  -  on  -  Lake  Sunapee 

In  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Region 

Thoroughly     modern     In     Its     appointments. 
Golf   and   horseback   riding   nearby — boating, 
bathing,    fishing, 
fresh    vegetables,    milk    and    cream    from    our    own    farms. 

A    DELIGHTFUL    FAMILY    HOUSE 

ANNA  CHASE  P.  O.   GEORGES   MILLS,  N.   H. 


?<Roads  End" 

"Where  the  Tralli  Benin" 
Adirondack* 


Boats  and  canoes.     Black   basi  fishing. 

the    carapflre.     Every  th  tug     comfortable    and 

Lake  Pleasant,   Hamilton   Co.,   N.   Y. 


On  Lake 
Sacandaga. 

A  cunt)  Cor  the  loren  of  th*  out- 
of-doon.  Refined  lurroundlnt* 
Good  table.  Lane  llTini-hall 
Cottage!  and  tents  for  ilptflng 
Iliket  Into  the  wood*.  Nights  arouml 
homelike.  CHAS.  T.  MEYER 


An   ideal  place  for  summer  vacations 

Western  View  Farm 

NEW     MILFORD,    CONN. 
83    miles   from  Columbut  Circle  Eleralion    I./IIH)   fett 

Hospitality    that    is    unique.       It   brings   back    friends    year 

after  year.     Twelfth   season. 

Riding        Tennis        Swimming        Mountain  climbing 
Or  rest  and  quiet  if  you  want  it.  Interesting  people. 

Rates:  $8  a   day,  $49   a   week. 
Telephone:  New  Milford  440.       Edward  G.  Ohmer,  Proprietor. 


Ways  and  Means 


I  HAVE  myself  traveled  and  lived  cheap  in  Europe.  I  have 
been  able  to  do  this  because  I  was  in  touch  with  the  Societ] 
of  Friends.  For  example,  supposing  at  this  minute  I  want 
to  go  from  London  to  Salonica.  I  should  begin  by  "blowin 
into"  the  Dew  Drop  Inn,  a  place  in  such  a  squalid  section 
London  that  my  cabby  enquires  if  I  am  sure  of  the  address. 
The  Quaker  lady  who  runs  this  tiny  settlement  will  squeeze  < 
in  somehow,  very  likely  as  roommate  to  the  last  poor  thing  dis 
charged  from  the  neighboring  London  Hospital.  Here  I  shall 
meet  the  latest  miner  tramping  to  London  to  find  work  and 
lady  who  has  lost  her  job  sewing  buttonholes.  Such  and  ma 
more  crowd  the  tiny  kitchen  where  theories  of  social  justice  ar 
discussed  and  personal  grievances  are  aired.  Of  course 
average  American  traveler  would  not  dream  of  going  to  sue: 
a  place.  In  case  there  were  no  room,  I  should  try  to  get  int 
the  Quaker  hostel  close  to  Friends'  House  on  Euston  Road, 
should  have  to  pay  here  but  it  would  be  cheaper  than  a  hot 
and  just  as  clean  and  comfortable. 

From  London  to  Vienna  the  third  class  fare  is  (or  used 
be)  $24.  People  don't  like  traveling  third  at  night,  but  often 
it's  less  crowded  than  second  and  one  can  stretch  out  on  the 
seat.  There  is  only  one  night  on  the  train,  which  isn't  bad. 
Leaving  London,  say,  Tuesday  morning  one  is  in  Vienna  Wed- 
nesday night. 

In  Vienna,  I  go  at  once  to  the  Friends'  Hostel,  Singer  Strasse 
16.  The  price  used  to  be  a  dollar  for  night  and  breakfast  of 
coffee,  rolls  and  butter,  but  I  think  it  is  up  to  a  dollar-twenty 
now.  The  Horsnaills,  who  run  the  hostel,  can  tell  me  a  good 
place  near  by  at  which  to  get  my  meals. 

The  third-class  fare  from  Vienna  to  Salonica  is  $16.  I  prefer 
to  break  the  journey  at  Budapest,  where  I  get  a  room  and  board 
in  a  good  place,  patronized  chiefly  by  Hungarians,  for  about  $2 
a  day.  With  one  more  night  on  the  road,  I  reach  Salonica. 
En  route,  I  have  observed  how  the  Serbians  make  the  Tur 
stand  in  the  corridor  rather  than  let  them  have  seats.  I  bar 
talked  with  a  soil-and-climate  professor,  who  assures  me  the 
next  war  will  be  between  England  and  America  and  gives  me 
enlightening  information  as  to  how  the  Serbian  officials  rook 
the  peasants ;  with  a  musician  who  belongs  to  a  mountain-climb- 
ing club  and  describes  trips  he  has  taken ;  with  a  drummer  wh 
sells  optical  supplies  and  doesn't  like  Greek  business  methods; 
and  I  have  seen  some  Polish  dancing  girls  en  route  for  Athens, 
and  numberless  Turks  and  peasants  in  full  regalia,  all  of  whom 
I  can't  talk  to  because  of  not  knowing  "Slavic."  Oh  yes,  I 
have  traveled  first  class  too,  Wagons-Lits  and  all  the  rest,  and 
not  spoken  to  a  soul.  Third  is  vastly  more  interesting. 

At  Salonica  I  am  at  home.  I  board  and  lodge  at  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  School  for  $30  a  month.  (The  Thessalonica  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Institute  is  the  proper  name.) 

It  all  boils  down  to  this.  The  Friends  have  learned  the 
ropes  all  over  Europe  during  their  post-war  work.  If  this  ap- 
peals to  you,  let  your  next  reporter  (or  student  of  society,  i 
that  is  a  better  term)  look  up  John  Fletcher  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee  in  Friends'  House,  London,  and  with  that  as  a  start 
get  introductions  to  various  members  of  committees — on  Bul- 
garia, the  Near  East,  Poland,  Austria. 

DOROTHEA  SIMMONS 
Castle  Daly,  Walker's  Wood,  Jamaica,  E.  W.  I. 
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Russian  Tour 

David  Ostrinsky   (18  East  41   Street,  New  York),  who  in 

II  conjunction   with   the   late   Prof.   Henry   R.   Seager   organized 

and  led  the  party  of  American  economists  to  Russia  last  year, 

will  conduct  a  group  of  academic  and  professional  people  for  a 

thirty-day    survey    of    the    Soviet    Union    this    summer.     Mr. 

Ostrinsky  has  been  lecturing  and  writing  on  Russia  for  the  past 

;  four  years  during  which  time  he  has  made  five  extensive  trips 

'  to  that  country. 

Washington's  Bicentennial 

Several  interesting  foreign  celebrations  will  mark  the  two- 
hundredth  birthday  of  the  Father  of. our  country  (February 
12,  1932).  In  May  France  opened  the  International  Colonial 
and  Overseas  Exposition  near  Paris  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
A  leading  feature  is  an  exact  and  full-sized  reproduciton  of 
Mount  Vernon  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  contain- 
ing among  other  things  a  museum  of  articles  connected  with 
Washigton  and  his  time. 

And  from  November  to  mid-January,  according  to  the  May 
News  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  Ger- 
many will  commemorate  the  event  in  its  various  universities  by 
a  series  of  lectures  on  American  history  by  American  scholars. 
The  plans  are  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  on  cultural 
relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  formed  by 
the  Deutsche  Akademie  of  Munich. 

Seeing  Germany  for  $12 

Hamburg,  Munich,  Innsbruck,  Berlin  and  certain  rural  sec- 
tions were  the  points  of  interest  visited  by  a  group  of  young 
German  students  at  a  cost  of  $12  each.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  student  vacation  travel  fostered  all  over  Germany 
as  the  most  effective  way  of  teaching  history,  art  and  literature, 
says  a  recent  number  of  School  Life.  These  student  journeys 
are  frequently  made  possible  by  local  hospitality,  but  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  municipalities  have  erected  or  purchased  stu- 
dent hostels  in  practically  every  large  city.  Here  lodgings  may 
be  had  for  id  or  15  cents  a  night,  breakfast  for  5  cents,  and 
supper,  consisting  of  meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  hot  chocolate 
for  15  or  20  cents.  Traveling  student  groups  are  charged  only 
half  fares  by  the  railroad  and  steamship  companies.  School 
children  are  admitted  to  the  opera,  art  and  historical  museums 
and  Shakespearean  plays  at  half  rates. — U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Washington,  D.  C. 

»          Mostly  About  Meetings 
ternational  Conference  of  the  Musicological  Society,  Lon- 
July  20-28. 
ternational  Democratic  Congress  for   Peace,  Young   Peo- 
ple's Hostel  at  Burg-Rothenfels,  Germany,  August  1931. 
International   Photographic  Congress,  Dresden,   August  3-8. 
Great  pageant  in  Salzburg,  native  costumes,  August   15-16. 
During   September,   Vienna  will   be   the   scene    of    the   first 
Accountants  Congress,  the  International  Dancers  Congress,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Printers  Congress. 
International  Illumination  Congress,  London,  September  3-19. 
Session  of  the   Professional  Association   of  Medical   Practi- 
icrs,  Budapest,  September  9-12. 

ession  of  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics,  Madrid, 
September. 

General  meeting  of  the  International  Conference  of  National 
Unions  of  Mutual  Benefit  Societies  and  Sickness  Insurance 
Funds,  Prague,  September. 

Congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Intellectual 
Unions,  Zurich,  October. 

International  Conference  on  Bituminous  Coal,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  November. 

(In   answering   advertisements 


Blue  Ridge  Institute 

Fifth  Annual  Summer   Institute 

SOCIAL    WORK     EXECUTIVES 

Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina 

July    26th    to   August    1st,    1931 


The  Theme-CORRELATION 

A  timely  theme  for  a  hard  year.  Analysis 
by  separate  committees  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Problem*  of  If  31 

Special  committee.  National  leadership  as 
well  as  local. 

Able  Discussion  Leaders 

Informal  discussions  and  consultations  with 
national  social  leaders. 

Information    and    reservations   from 
THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

HOMER  W.  BORST 

1810  Graybar  Building 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEDIA  FARM 

COME  TO  THE  FARM  FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

We    raise    our    own    vegetables    and    fruits,    keep    our    own    cows,    have    a 
golf  course  and   tennis   courts   on    the   place,    swim    in  the   Potomac    River 
and   dance  on    Saturday   nights.     Southern   hospitality   in  our  home. 
Only  six  hours  front  New  York  City 

MAJOR  MARSHALL  W.  MCDONALD 


Charlel    Town 


Rates:    $30,    820    and    CIS    per    week 


«»l    Virginia 


BAR  P  QUARTER-CIRCLE  RANCH 

A  home  ranch  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyoming.  Horse- 
back riding,  interesting  old  trails,  fishing.     More  than  an  ordinary  vacation. 


Address 


William    Paton.    Shell,    Wyoming 


Vacation  Suggestions  Home  or  Abroad 

By  Steamer,  Rail,  Motor  or  Airplane 

Free    tour    booklets    containing    a    variety 
of  vacation   suggestions.  Sent   on    request. 

FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

48  Ycort  Experience 

G  &  G  MINNESOTA  TOURS  AU  •%?»£  *" 

Pertonilly   conducted   post  conference  trip  of  850  miles  of  Scenic  Northern    Minnesota 

For  Information  apply  to 
G    *    C    Minnesota    Tours  Stillwater,    Mlnneaota 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey— Twice  a  Month— $5.00   «£ 
Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Survey    Associate*,    Inc.,    112   East    19th    St.,    New   York 


Name Address. 
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(Continued  from  page  361)  drastic  had  to  be  done.  A  flat  cut 
in  the  payroll  was  the  only  possible  answer,  20  per  cent  begin- 
ning April  i,  with  the  grim  certainty  that,  owing  to  larger  debt 
payments  coming  due  next  year,  it  would  continue  for  the  whole 
of  1932.  Fall  River  groaned  and  some  of  it  gnashed  its  teeth. 
But  there  was  nothing  anybody  could  do  about  it. 

The  Board's  budget  cut  deep.  The  mayor's  salary  went  from 
$2000  to  $1600  and  this  per  year,  not  per  month.  The  new 
city  manager  who  had  been  welcomed  to  a  $10,000  job  early 
in  the  year,  was  slashed  to  $6000 — take  it  or  leave  it.  The 
mayor's  secretary  was  lopped  down  to  $1920,  the  superintend- 
ent of  hospitals  from  $6500  to  $4900,  the  superintendent  of  the 
City  Home  from  $2600  to  $1780.  The  pruning  knife  was  given 
a  fresh  edge  for  conspicuous  examples  of  politically  inflated 
salaries.  Many  positions  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  new 
budget  which  became  effective  on  April  6  and  the  activities 
they  represented  automatically  stopped  on  that  day.  The  branch 
libraries  shut  up  shop,  the  City  Dispensary  was  wiped  out,  the 
Recreation  Division  in  the  Park  Department  vanished.  The 
Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Division,  the  flower  of  the  some- 
what limp  Board  of  Health,  was  given  until  May  I  to  wind 
up  its  work.  Mr.  Jackson  himself  felt  that  this  was  too  bad. 
He  and  various  local  leaders  requested  the  District  Nursing 
Association  to  keep  the  clinics  open  and  the  work  going.  It 
would  cost  at  least  $15,000  a  year  and  the  Association  hadn't 
the  least  idea  where  it  would  find  the  money  but  it  gallantly 
accepted  and  agreed  to  carry  on. 

T  ITTLE  by  little  Fall  River  has  ceased  to  seethe.  From  the 
L,  merchants'  standpoint  the  payrolls  of  the  reopened  mills  more 
than  make  up  for  the  slashing  of  the  city  payroll.  That  is  cold 
comfort  to  teachers  and  clerks  and  librarians  looking  for  new 
jobs,  and  the  Board  of  Finance  has  made  it  clear  to  one  and 
all  that  this  is 'no  temporary  reform  of  city  management.  It 
is  a  ten-year  program  which  will  probably  become  harder  in- 
stead of  easier.  If  industry  does  not  revive,  if  the  mills  are 
forced  to  close  again,  if  the  back-breaking  tax  rate  cannot 
be  maintained,  the  Board  will  have  to  tackle  its  job  from  a 
new  angle.  For  under  any  condition  short  of  an  Act  of  God 
the  Finance  Board  proposes  to  make  Fall  River  solvent  by  the 
year  1941. 

Fall  River  is  in  many  ways  a  pleasant  city.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  wide  river.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious. 
Its  broad  streets  are  shaded  by  great  New  England  elms.  Its 
Hill  is  a  section  of  comfortable,  spacious  homes.  Its  tenement 
districts — made  up  mostly  of  three-  and  four-family  dwellings 
— have  the  blessings  of  light  and  air  and  space.  There  is 
drabness  but  no  slums  in  the  sordid  city  sense.  Flint  Village, 
heart  of  the  "foreign"  section  where  more  French  than  English 
is  heard  on  the  streets,  compares  favorably  with  most  New 
England  factory  towns.  Fall  River  bears  the  scars  of  its  hard 
times.  Not  all  the  wreckage  of  its  disastrous  fire  in  1928  has 
been  cleaned  up.  The  abandoned  mills  with  their  idle  chimneys 
are  a  blot  on  the  landscape.  Many  tenements  are  vacant  and 
dilapidated.  The  whole  city  needs  a  coat  of  paint. 

How  far  and  how  quickly  it  can  come  back  from  what  it 
has  suffered  depends,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  on  the  mills. 
There  are  indications  that  the  Fall  River  tradition  of  mill 
management  is  breaking  down,  that  the  owners  are  willing  to 
make  drastic  readjustments  to  new  conditions.  Within  a  year 
or  two  a  little  new  blood  has  come  to  run  through  certain 
moribund  mills  and  has  merged  them  into  outside  corporations 
with  diversified  interests.  Old  Fall  River  accepts  these  inno- 
vations reluctantly  and  shrinks  from  admitting  that  the  founda- 
tion which  its  fathers  and  its  grandfathers  built  is  inadequate 
for  modern  industry.  New  Fall  River  has  no  tradition  at  stake. 
It  asks  of  the  future  only  that  it  may  continue  to  say,  "My 
father's  working'  an'  my  mother  wants  ten  cents  worth  o" 
sugar  an'  there's  the  money." 


THE  END  OF  AN  EPOCH 
(Continued  from  page  336) 


This  article  is  not  about  pans  and  patches.  It  is  about  the  need 
for  a  new  roof — a  system  of  industrial  control. 

We  must  look  forward  to,  and  work  for,  planned  and  can- 
trolled  production  that  provides  adequate  return  to  capital  and 
also  high  wages  and  regular  employment  to  labor.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  need  for  this  let  him  look  at  living  conditions  and 
social  conditions  in  two  or  three  soft-coal  mining  localities.  If 
you  have  a  heart  the  human  misery  will  make  you  sick.  There 
is  an  industry  without  any  control  save  competition.  The  soft- 
coal  industry  was  equipped  during  the  War  to  produce  700  or 
800  million  tons  a  year  and  since  that  time  our  country  has 
been  using  about  550  million  tons  a  year.  The  coal  miners 
are  still  in  the  coal  fields  and  much  new  machinery  has  been 
introduced.  That  means  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
have  been  partly  unemployed  for  a  decade.  The  low  costs  of 
the  bankrupt  or  near-bankrupt  operator  have  made  prices  so 
low  that  there  has  been  little  profit  for  any  operator  and  no 
profits  at  all  for  most  of  them. 

The  soft-coal  industry  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  a  finan- 
cial chaos,  an  industrial  chaos,  a  personal  and  social  despair  to 
both  capital  and  labor  and  no  one  sees  any  way  out  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  competitive  system.  If  some  operator 
here  and  there  can  work  his  coal  mine  and  make  a  bit  of  profit 
he  does  it.  If  a  worker  can  work  in  a  coal  mine  and  make 
enough  to  keep  himself  alive,  he  does  it.  The  result  of  these 
desperations  is  destruction  of  income  for  capital,  destruction  of 
decent  conditions  for  labor,  and  communities  of  which  America 
would  be  thoroughly  ashamed  if  she  knew  about  them.  On 
April  2  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment 
voted  unanimously  to  lay  before  the  National  Red  Cross  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  people  were  starving  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  fields.  Similar  things  in  many  industries  and  many 
lands  are  bringing  a  rapid  movement  toward  increased  control 
of  industry.  In  the  machine-using  countries  machinery  has 
done  it. 

In  some  respects  Germany  has  led  the  way.  Instead  of  pro- 
moting the  eighteenth-century  system  of  individual  competition 
as  we  do  by  our  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  the  German  gov- 
ernment aided  the  formation  of  great  industrial  organizations 
and  combinations  called  cartels.  The  Rhenish  Westphalian 
Coal  Cartel1,  now  thirty-eight  years  old,  is  run  by  a  board  with 
representatives  from  operators,  laborers,  consumers  and  the  gov- 
ernment. One  organization  sells  all  the  coal  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, fixes  prices,  allots  quotas  of  production,  admits  or  refuses 
to  admit  new  member  mines.  Membership  for  a  mine  owner 
is  compulsory — the  hand  of  government. 

Let  some  one  report  to  you  the  situation  in  the  German  soft- 
coal  field  under  the  cartel  and  also  the  conditions  in  the  West 
Virginia  soft-coal  field  under  the  chaos  of  free  competition. 
The  facts  would  move  any  nonpartisan  jury  to  approve  of  quick 
steps  toward  rigid  control  of  the  industry  for  the  good  of  all 
parties. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  recent  experiments 
in  the  field  of  industrial  control  has  resulted  from  the  present 
glut  of  sugar.  Everyone  knows  that  when  a  market  is  glutted 
no  one  makes  a  profit.  For  example,  the  United  States  con- 
sumes about  80  million  bushels  of  market  apples  each  normal 
year.  In  the  year  1926  a  combination  of  circumstances  caused 
the  commercial  orchards  of  this  country  to  produce  about  117 
million  bushels,  with  the  result  that  apples  were  sold  at  such 
low  prices  that  it  paid  me  (I  happen  to  be  the  owner  of  an 
apple  orchard)  to  let  10,000  bushels  of  exceptionally  fine  fruit 
fall  off  the  trees  after  it  was  ready  for  harvest.  If  I  had 
picked  the  apples  I  would  have  received  only  about  fifty  cents 
for  every  dollar  I  spent  in  wages  for  picking,  grading,  packing, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  packages.  If  all  growers  could  have 
agreed  to  market  only  two  thirds  of  their  crop  there  would  have 
been  a  fair  return  to  most  producers  instead  of  general  loss 
because  we  gave  the  country  too  much  of  a  particular  kind  of 
wealth  that  year. 

Sugar  production  has  been  increased  by  the  aid  of  research 
laboratories  to  cure  diseases,  chemicals  to  fertilize,  power  ma- 
chines to  plow,  carry  and  manufacture.  A  glut  in  the  world's 
sugar  market  resulted.  Supply  and  demand  have  ceased  to  be 


matters  without  comment.     They  merit  articles  and  books  and 
years  of  labor  in  themselves,  but  they  are  pans   and  patches. 


1  For   more    details,    see   Trust    and    Corporation    Problems,    Seager,    H.  R., 
and  Gulick,  C.  A. 
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Caution  or  Accident? 


The  grim  warning  "Drive 
Slowly,  Death  is  so  Per' 
manent!"  has  been  heeded 
by  thousands  of  drivers  over 
dangerous  roads. 


Here  are  listed  the  twelve  most  frequent 
means  of  accidental  injuries  in  the  order  of 
their  fatality:     . 


1.  Automobiles 

2.  Falls 

3.  Drownings 

4.  Burns 

5.  Railroads 


7.  Firearms 

8.  Machines 

9.  Mines  and  Quarries 

10.  Fires 

11.  Poisons 


6.  Poisonous  Gases    12.  Suffocations 


)  1931    M.  L    I. CO. 


In  this  country  accidents 
are  now  the  largest  single 
cause  of  the  Crippling,  De- 
pendency  and  Destitution 
which  call  for  relief. 


ACCIDENTS  took  100,000  lives,  caused  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  more  or  less  serious  injuries 
and  cost  more  than  $1,000,000,000  last  year  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  those  killed  by  accident  were  18,000  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

No  one  knows  how  many  accidental  injuries  and 
deaths  are  due  to  uncontrollable  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  how  many  of  the  accidents  which 
happened  to  members  of  your  family  or  your 
friends  —  accidents  which  you  know  all  about  — 
could  have  been  avoided? 

Last  year  there  were  about  46,000  fatal  accidents  -=.g 
in  homes  and  in  industry.  Elsewhere  there  were  ^fj? 
about  54,000  accidental  deaths.  Among  the  latter  '»•>. 
group  32,500  —  motorists  and  pedestrians — were 
killed  by  automobiles. 

But  while  the  tide  of  accidents  is  steadily  rising, 
there  are  some  bright  spots  in  the  dark  record. 


Better  traffic  regulations  in  a  large  number  of 
cities  are  reducing  the  percentage  of  street  acci- 
dents and  the  toll  of  killed  and  maimed  children. 

Police  officers  and  school  teachers  are  training 
children  to  be  careful. 

Safety  appliances  and  methods  installed  by  the 
foremost  industries  are  saving  many  lives. 

But  systematic  accident  prevention  in  homes  has 
hardly  begun. 

Falls  in  homes  caused  8,000  deaths  last  year; 
burns,  scalds  and  explosions  5,400;  asphyxiations 
3,600;  and  fatal  poisonings  2,000.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  to  check  home  accidents  caused  by 
recklessness  and  thoughtlessness. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  urges 
you  to  send  for  its  free  booklets  on  accident  pre- 
vention. Ask  for  Booklets  7-S-31. 


ETROPOLITAN     LIFE     INSURANCE     COMPANY 


.EDERICK  H.  ECKER,  PRESIDENT 


(In  anivierini  advirtiiementi  fit ait 
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The 

Sex  Factor 

in  Marriage 

by 

DR.  HELENA  WRIGHT 

M>  B.,  B.  S> 

"IV/f 

1YJ.ANY  married  couples  . .  .  lack  the 
right  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
the  sex-act  itself.  It  is  to  help  such  peo- 
ple that  this  book  is  written.  The  writer 
wants  to  give  such  definite  and  practical 
information  that  no  one  after  reading  it 
can  any  longer  be  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  sex-act,  or  fail  to  know  exactly 
how  it  should  be  performed." 

$2.00  At  All  Bookstores 

THE  VANGUARD  PRESS 

100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
1906—1931 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  for  twenty-five  years  has 
been  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  types  of 
problems  concerning  religious  and  character  education. 
Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants,  church  and  public  school 
educators,  theologians,  psychologists  and  religious  educa- 
tors all  have  found  the  Journal  open  to  them. 

Articles  in  the  Journal  point  out  new  trends  in  religious 
and  character  education,  new  methods  in  concrete  situa- 
tions, and  integrate  knowledge  from  related  fields  of 
science. 

Book  reviews,  editorials,  news  notes,  reports  of  con- 
ventions, and  bibliographical  articles  on  special  subjects 
are  regular  features.  The  book  review  section,  handled 
by  able  reviewers,  has  received  especially  high  commen- 
dation from  readers. 

The  members  of  the  R.  E.  A.  (all  of  whom  receive  the 
Journal)  represent  many  of  the  educational  leaders  in  re- 
ligious and  public  education,  as  well  as  administrators 
and  teachers  in  both  fields  who  find  the  Journal  a  constant 
source  of  guidance  and  stimulation.  Membership  in  the 
Association  is  $5.00,  which  includes  a  subscription  to 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

"It  is  one  of  the  very  best  publications  in  the  educational  field, 
and  I  find  the  book  reviews  especially  helpful  and  unusually  well 
prepared." — PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  C.  BACL*Y,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

tS.OO   Per    Tftar—6O    Ctnti    P*r   Copy 


THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


59  EAST  VAN  BUREN,  CHICAGO 


(In   anj<werinff   advertiiements 


laws  in  command  of  this  situation.  Sugar  does  not  rot  as  apple* 
do.  Therefore  the  accumulated  glut  is  today  a  surplus  of 
2,500,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  has  killed  the  price  and  made 
an  anarchy  of  bankruptcy  like  that  in  the  soft-coal  industry. 
Goaded  by  losses  and  with  no  hope  of  profits  in  the  uncon- 
trolled industry,  the  sugar  growers  of  exporting  countries  have 
formed  an  export  limitation  agreement  under  the  leadership  of 
Thomas  H.  Chadbourne,  a  New  York  corporation  lawyer  who 
was  one  of  President  Wilson's  associates.  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  at  Paris  Mr.  Chadbourne  bluntly  told  the  con- 
ferees that  the  capitalistic  system  was  on  trial ;  that  if  it  could 
not  solve  this  sugar  problem  it  would  have  to  fail  because  the 
sugar  situation  is  typical,  not  isolate. 

PHE  sugar  Conference  resulted  in  an  agreement  providing 
1  definite  limitation  of  exports.  Cuba  is  to  export  for  a  period 
of  years  so  many  millions  of  tons  per  year;  Java  is  to  export  an 
amount  that  is  agreed  upon  in  advance;  Germany  and  all  the 
others  (seven  in  all)  have  agreed  to  export  only  certain 
amounts.  Within  these  various  countries  there  is  now  in  prog- 
ress a  series  of  experiments  to  limit  production  to  bring  it  in 
accord  with  the  definitely  limited  export  which  will  take  place 
during  the  period  of  this  agreement.  On  February  28  the 
President  of  Cuba  promulgated  a  decree  commanding  that  each 
factory  and  each  grower  could  make,  this  season,  63.08  per 
cent  of  the  average  amount  of  sugar  that  was  made  in  the  two 
previous  years.  A  factory  or  a  grower  can  transfer  its  or  hi« 
right  to  produce  to  some  other  factory  or  grower,  but  the  trans- 
feree cannot  exceed  the  63.08  per  cent  quota.  Goodbye  Laissez 
Faire,  and  thy  ugly  daughter,  Free  Competition !  Ye  are  gone 
from  the  waving  cane  fields  of  Cuba  and  Java  and  from  the 
beet  fields  of  Germany  and  Poland.  You  may  return  some  day 
soon  but  you  are  gone  for  the  present,  and  in  your  stead  is  the 
International  Sugar  Council  that  is  to  carry  out  an  8ooo-word 
accord  to  endure  five  years  and  to  which  there  are  425  sig- 
natures representing  the  eight  chief  exporting  nations.  They 
hope  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  from  ij^  cents  to  2^2  centi 
per  pound,  which  latter  figure  permits  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

At  the  luncheon  after  the  signing  of  the  accord  in  Brussels, 
May  9,  1931,  Mr.  Chadbourne  said: 

Those  who  speak  about  these  world  depressions  coming  in  cycles 
and  this  being  one  of  the  cycles  are  talking  sheer  nonsense.  This 
is  a  world  depression  for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  and  neither 
you  nor  I  carry  a  yardstick  or  scales  to  measure  or  weigh  the  re- 
sults of  it  if  it  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  on  the  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which  many  are  advocating.  That  is  the 
law  of  the  jungle  and  should  not  be  a  law  for  reasonable  human 
beings.  If  this  world  depression  is  allowed  to  take  its  course  on 
that  theory  there  will  be  few  survivors  and  they  will  not  be  fit 
for  anything. 

Several  other  agreements  resembling  that  in  sugar  have  been 
made,  even  international  agreements  such  as  that  by  which  the 
tin  producers'  output  has  been  limited.  Many  have  been  at- 
tempted and  scores,  probably  hundreds,  are  most  ardently  de- 
sired and  needed  by  the  producers.  Making  these  agreements 
is  the  next  step  if  private  capital  is  to  continue  in  possession  of 
industry.  Chaos  like  that  in  our  soft-coal  regions  cannot  con- 
tinue. The  world  cannot  continue  to  be  so  cruel  without  try- 
ing something  else,  something  drastic  if  necessary. 

Two  entirely  different  kinds  of  evils  stare  at  us  from  this 
situation:  (l)  sheer  bad  business  to  the  point  of  malnutrition 
if  we  let  things  drift;  (2)  if  we  attempt  control  there  are  the 
follies  of  government  committed  by  those  who  are  elected  by  the 
hungry  rather  than  aided  by  the  wise. 

The  way  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  running 
toward  the  dole  should  be  alarming  to  all  who  believe  that  in- 
dividual initiative  should  be  kept  alive  in  the  world.  It  should 
also  cause  those  who  believe  in  private  ownership  of  production 
to  become  definitely  and  concretely  constructive. 

Russia  merits  close  study  whether  you  believe  in  standing  pat 
or  in  increased  industrial  control.  The  group  in  power  there 
sat  tight  until  the  hungry  took  the  government  and  put  it  in 
control  and  in  operation  of  industry  along  with  a  considerable 
severance  of  the  heads  and  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
erstwhile  tight-sitters.  The  American  public  is  still  the  mo«t 
patient  in  the  world  because  of  the  (Continued  on  pane  369) 
please  menttin  THE  SURVEY) 
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HARRIED  LOVE 

A  New  Contribution  to  the  Solution 
of  Sex  Difficulties 

Dn  MARIE  C.  STOPES' 

Famous  Masterpiece  No'w  Available 
to  the  American  People 

Now  Only 


7*AMOUS  physicians,  psychologists  and 
.  educators  the  world  over  have  given 
their  unqualified  endorsement  to 
Married  Love"  as  one  of  the  most  lucid, 
lost  delicate  and  most  helpful  books  ever 

ritten  on  the  vital  subject  of  the  intimate 
jntacts  of  marriage.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
tery  couple  who  had  to  meet  the  tangled 

tuations  of  wedded  life  could  have  the  in- 
jrmation  given  in  "Married  Love"  their 
lances  for  complete  happiness  would  be 
lultiplied  enormously. 

Thousands  of  marriages  end  in  discord 
r.d  grief  because  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
ost  people  enter  the  marital  state.  The 
rimitive  sex  instincts  are  out  of  place  in 
lodern  life. 

The  youth  and  maiden  of  our  time,  if 
vher  is  to  find  happiness  in  wedded  life,  must 
t  instructed,  must  be  taught,  the  supreme 
uman  relationship,  The  Art  of  Love.  This 


book  gives  this  important  knowledge  in  the 
frankest  language. 

It  is  just  this  knowledge  that  can  be 
found  in  "Married  Love."  Dr.  Slopes  pre- 
sents the  facts  as  plainly  as  she  would  tell 
them  to  you  in  confidence.  Point  by  point 
she  takes  up  each  of  the  many  troublesome 
factors  of  marriage  and  makes  clear  just 
what  is  to  be  done  to  insure  supreme  con- 
tentment and  happiness.  There  is  not  an- 
other book  that  tells  you  what  you  want  to 
know  in  such  plain,  simple,  understandable 
language  as  "Married  Love." 

You  must  read  this  valuable  and  import- 
ant book  to  understand  why  the  English 
edition  has  attained  a  sale  of  over  700,000 
copies! 

It  has  been  endorsed  and  recommended  by 
physicians  and  scientists  the  world  over  in- 
cluding such  eminent  men  as  H.  G.  Wells, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  Havelock  Ellis  and 
Dean  Inge. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  to  be  sure  to 
secure  a  copy  of  this  famous  book  dealing 
with  the  intimate  contacts  of  love  in  marriage. 


Mail  Coupon 

No'w 


This  new  edition  of  "Married 
Love."  the  famous  book  dealing 
with  love  in  marriage,  now  offered 
to  the  American  people  by  the 
owners  of  the  American  copy- 
right, is  printed  on  fine  antique 
book  paper  and  handsomely  and 
appropriately  bound  in  cloth,  with 
title  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains 
the  text  of  the  volume  submitted  to 
Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  and 
upon  which  he  based  his  decision. 


iUGENICS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  M-12 

250  West  54th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 


In  Lifting  the  Ban 

on  this  famous  book,  Federal  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  said 
that  it  was  "neither  immoral  nor  obscene,  but  highly  informa- 
tive." He  further  said,  "  'Married  Love'  is  a  considered 
ittempt  to  explain  to  married  people  how  their  mutual  sex 
life  may  be  made  happier. 

"It  also  makes  some  apparently  justified  criticisms  of  the 
inopportune  exercise,  by  the  man  in  the  marriage  relation, 
of  what  are  often  referred  to  as  his  conjugal  or  marital  rights, 
and  it  pleads  with  seriousness  and  not  without  eloquence, 
for  a  better  understanding  by  husbands  of  the  physical  and 
emotional  side  of  the  sex  life  of  their  wives." 


EUGENICS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  M- 12 
250  West  54th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  "Married  Love" 
by  Dr.  Marie  Slopes,  the  famous  book  dealing  with  the  intimate 
contacts  of  love  in  marriage.  I  am  enclosing  $2.15,  which  includes 
packing  and  delivery  charges. 


Name 


Address 
City... 


State. 


1  Check  here  if  shipment  is  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 


E.  P.  Co.,  Inc.,  1931 


.J 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train' 
ing  for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's  degree. 


AUTUMN  QUARTER   OPENS   SEPTEMBER 
28,  1931 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


MANUMIT 
FARM  AND 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.    Ex- 
perimental, co-educational.  Real  life  ac- 
tivities.    Haying,    animal    care,    outdoor 
construction.     Arts,    crafts,    and    music. 
Swimming,    hiking,   and   camping.     July 
4th  to  August  28th.    8  to  15  years,  J250. 
Student    teachers    $125.     For    complete 
catalog,  write 
Nellie  M.  Seed*,  Ph.d.,  Pawling,  New  York 

Untbersttp  of  Chicago 

&rabuate  &cf)ool  of  Social 
g>ertrice  HlbmtntStratton 


Summer  Quarter  1931 
First  Term  June  22-July  24 
Second  Term  July  27 -August  28 

Academic  Year   1931-32  begins  October   i,    1931 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


School  "/Nursing  <>'Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the   College    Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 

social    service. 


The  thirty  months  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For    catalog    and    information    address: 

THE   DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING   of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW   HAVEN     :    CONNECTICUT 


THE  CITY^a  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

at  165   West   12th   Street,   New  York   City, 

announces   a  few  vacancies  in   its   upper  groups — boys  and 
girls,  ten  to  thirteen  years — for  the   1931-33   season. 
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Continued   from    page    366)    hope    that    every    one    is    to    get 
ich.     The  U.  S.  A.  in   1931   is  poor  nurture  for  that  hope — 
ith  unemployed  millions  and  wage-cut  millions. 
As  I  see  it  the  main  task  that  faces  private  capitalism  if  it 
to  escape  being  swallowed  by  state  operation  of   industries 
vith  (presumably)  jobs  for  everybody  is  to  persuade  the  Amer- 
Ijcan  voters  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  permit  the  forma- 
•  ion  of  many  industrial  groups,  each  controlling  the  production 
•>i  a  commodity  or  group  of  commodities  and  working  under 
Home  sort  of  public  supervision,  of  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  control  of  the  railways  is  a  type. 

Some  of  the  things  that  must  be  a  part  of  this  main  prop- 
>sition  as  political  necessities  in  this  democracy  are: 
I    (a)      Complete   publicity   of   finances   of    producing   corporations 
ili)  that  the  consumer  does  not  pay  for  unreasonable  profits. 
I    (b)      Some  sort  of  guarantee  of  high   wages. 
I    (c)     Some   sort   of  guarantee  of   efficiency   and    a   minimum   of 
lepotism  and  favoritism. 

On  the  legal,  administrative  and  economic  side  such  a  set  of 
Iilans  appears  impossible  of  early  formation  or  successful  oper- 
(ation  until  we  have: 

[  (a)  a  much  more  thorough  knowledge  of  American  industry 
liuch  as  would  result  from  wider  and  better  collection  of  statistics 
•covering  wages,  employment,  costs,  capital,  capitalization,  equip- 
Inient,  and  so  on; 

(b)  greatly  increased  speed  of  legal  procedure  and  court  proce- 
fcure  so  that  we  could  make  changes  as  quickly  as  the  British  do; 

(c)  a  better  standard  of  value  than  the  present  gold  which  is  a 
commodity  subject  to  commodity  fluctuations   and   subject  to  polit- 
ical manoeuvers,  national  and  international,  resulting  in  hoarding, 
and   almost  to  monopolies   and  corners ; 

(d)  better  control   of  credit  so  that  its  amount  can  be  definitely 
related  to  the  actual  needs  of  industry  and  trade. 


PAST  CHARITY,  PRESENT  VANITY 
(Continued  from  page  349) 


one-half  of  attendant  nurses'  charge,  thus  putting  the  graduate 
service  within  the  reach  of  most  of  the  population. 

By  this  and  by  similar  expedients  providing  for  regular 
moderate  payments,  most  of  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  family 
can  be  met.  These  needs  begin  with  prenatal  work  and  extend 
through  the  rest  of  life.  For  a  regular  and  moderate  family 
payment,  the  nurse  can  serve  not  the  poor  alone,  but  the  entire 
community,  including  the  family  doctor.  She  can  confer  with 
the  mother  on  diet,  weight  and  the  like,  and  provide  records 
and  information  for  the  family  doctor.  She  can  also,  by 
rounding  up  his  patients  in  clinics,  enable  him  to  see  regularly 
every  child  belonging  to  his  practice  and  to  do  his  job  well  at 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  much  less  than  is  now  usual 
for  other  than  charity  patients.  By  providing  him  with  records 
she  can  also  furnish  the  doctor  with  the  information  that  will 
enable  him  to  be  more  effective  when  suddenly  called  on  in 
emergency.  She  would  be  used  to  strengthen  rather  than  to 
undermine  responsible  family  practice.  Too  often  this  is  not 
the  case.  She  must  cease  to  be  identified  with  dependence  and 
get  down  to  'business  in  organized  service  for  all  classes. 
Happily  that  is  just  what  she  is  doing  in  some  places,  as  in  the 
pay  services  of  visiting  nurse  associations  or  the  experiment 
of  the  Bellevue  Yorkville  Health  Demonstration  in  New  York, 
for  example,  where  graduate  nurses  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  private  physicians  to  aid  in  their  preventive  work. 

In  such  a  way,  regular  insurance  payments  can  provide  that 
in  any  emergency  a  graduate  nurse,  or  an  attendant  to  carry  on 
the  household  when  the  mother  is  ill,  will  be  available  at  a 
fraction  of  the  regular  charges  since  benefit  payments  make  up 
the  difference  without  reducing  the  nurses'  well-earned  pay.  At 
moderate  and  regular  cost,  the  nurse  and  the  dental  hygienist 
can,  with  the  help  of  the  family  dentist,  bring  the  child  through 
the  years  when,  and  when  only,  sound  teeth  can  be  assured. 
This,  too,  I  know  to  be  feasible,  and  thus  the  incipient  pauper- 
ization of  organized  dentistry  that  is  now  making  fine  progress 
in  imitation  of  pauperized  medicine,  can  be  headed  off. 

Rare  and  exceedingly  expensive  emergencies  could  probably 
be  covered  by  reinsurance  arrangements  made  by  individual 
insuranc  groups.  Such  reinsurance  of  part  of  these  expenses 
seems  to  offer  a  field  of  usefulness  worth  the  attention  of  the 


'HE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
is  now  in  its  spacious  new  home  at  122  East 
22nd  Street  ^  *  Six  floors  *•  *  Class  and 


conference    rooms,    social    researc 


.-/i     Lo 


oratories, 


study  rooms  *  *  Easy  access  to  an  auditorium 
and  to  perhaps  the  most  complete  collection  of 
social  work  literature  in  the  world  ~*  ^  A 
kitchen,  student-faculty  lounges  ^  **  An  atmos- 
•  phere  or  opportunity  for  the  formation  or  lire-long 
professional  associates  *•*•/{  cfuiet,  hospitable, 
academic  retreat  in  the  heart  of  New  Yorjk 
City  *•  *  Ana  just  across  the  threshold,  the  hum 
and  din  of  the  world  s  most  congested  metropolis, 
where  the  maladjustments  of  mankind,  dramatized 
in  continuous  panorama,  flaunt  their  challenges 
into  the  faces  of  tomorrow  s  social  workers. 


ege 

for 


Socia 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY,  SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY,  GOVERNMENT, 

CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for   the    full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period    of    nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A    summer    course    of  eight    wee\s    is 
open    to    experienced    social     wor\ers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass 
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TOM  MOONEY 

GOES  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


Once  again  will  my  case  be  presented 
to  a  Governor  of  California — this  time 
with  direct  admonition  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  demanding  a  removal  of 
the  shameful  stain  upon  our  national 
renown.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  eminent  at- 
torney, will  journey  from  New  York 
and  present  to  Governor  Rolph  the 
petition  for  my  unconditional  pardon. 
Mr.  Walsh  is  giving  his  services  with- 
out fee;  but  the  many  additional  ex- 
penses of  this  pardon  hearing  will  be 
heavy. 

The  long  period  of  financial  depression 
has  had  calamitous  effect  upon  my  de- 
fense efforts.  Without  funds  to  con- 
duct an  intensive  campaign  before  and 
during  the  pardon  hearing,  that  effort 
is  likely  to  fail — and  right  now  my 
Defense  Committee  lacks  funds.  Yet 
means  must  be  found  to  counteract  the 
apathy  manifested  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  people,  and  to  rally  the  loyal 
minority  in  support  of  this  my  latest 
effort  for  the  freedom  so  long  and  so 
unjustly  denied  me. 

I  expect  no  help  from  those  crooked 
officials  whose  fakery  is  brought  to  light 
in  my  pamphlet — "Labor  Leaders  Be- 
tray Tom  Mooney".  Not  one  of  them 
has  ever  approached  Governor  Rolph 
in  my  behalf — no  more  than  they  ever 
approached  the  former  Governors, 
Young,  Richardson  and  Stephens,  to 


speak  a  word  for  me.  On  fleeting  wings 
the  years  have  sped,  for  them — long 
years  that  grayed  the  hair  and  sapped 
the  vigor  of  Tom  Mooney,  whose  activ- 
ities in  the  labor  movement  they  always 
feared.  No,  they  do  not  want  me  at 
liberty.  And  my  forthcoming  pamphlet 
— "The  Case  Against  Tom  Mooney" — 
will  show  the  reasons  why. 

It  will  cost  something  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute the  booklet,  too.  And  I  want 
to  do  that — even  more  than  I  want  my 
freedom.  For  the  pamphlet  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  all  the  charges  upon 
\vhich  my  framed  conviction  was  se- 
cured. 

I  know  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  with  me,  in  heart;  and  that 
my  call  has  but  to  reach  those  hearts, 
to  bring  response.  Have  you  read  in 
the  May  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
"Our  American  Dreyfus  Case — A  Chal- 
lenge to  California  Justice"?  It  is  a 
graphic  and  illuminating  expose  of  the 
hidden  processes  by  which  my  unjust 
conviction  was  brought  about.  When 
you  have  read  it,  I  am  sure  my  Defense 
Committee  will  hear  from  you.  And  by 
that  "you",  I  mean  every  sincere  lover 
of  justice  and  fair  play,  in  all  this  coun- 
try; and  every  true  friend  of  labor, 
throughout  the  world. 

TOM  MOONEY 


Sen d  all  funds  to : 

TOM  MOONEY  MOLDERS'  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 


P.  O.  BOX  B-1475,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(Advertisement) 
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Hger  insurance  companies  who  can  thus  avoid  the  risks  and 
ipenses  that  now  prevent  their  action. 

jirhe  family  doctor,  with  his  charges,  is  the  best  thing  that 
v  have  inherited  from  the  past.  He  can  carry  on  as  he  always 

1;  if  his  practice  is  not  taken  away  fey  pauperized  medicine, 
not  disrupted  by  ill-advised  collective  work,  nor  ruined  when 
ergencies  hit  his  families  and,  finding  them  unprepared  with 
gurance   to   cover   immediate  hospital   and  nursing  bills,   de- 
jve  him  of  his  just  due.    Insurance  of  his  services  is  probably 
t     least   necessary  element   but  could  be   accomplished   if   he 

red. 

, | Where   does  charity  come  in?    In  the  first  place,  it  is  the 

j;hest  form  of  charity  to  spare  our  fellow  beings  from  the 

•^necessary   infliction  of  charity  wherever  possible.     Secondly, 

linefit   insurance    and   properly   organized    service   can    rescue 

jeat  numbers  from  charity  and  state  medicine,  cutting  down 

(jz-rity  cases  and  the  need  of  free  hospital  service  to  a  frac- 

IJin  of  present  requirements.    It  becomes  no  longer  a  question 

iliether  a  family  can  pay  $300  or  more  for  the  whole  expense 

l  an  operation,   for  example,  but  whether  they  can  pay  $10 

$15  a  year  for  insurance  to  cover  the  expenses  of  surgical 

<I<1  hospital  care.    In  a  reasonably  prosperous  community  some 

|K  sevenths  of  present  sufferers  could  thus  fee  spared  both  hard- 

:jip  and  charity  and  enormous  sums  of  benevolent  money  re- 

iiased  for  scientific  advance  and  better  equipment. 

F    a    family   cannot    meet    moderate    insurance    payments   it 

.  evidently  needs  treatment  for  general  financial  debility  and  is 

lit  a  victim  of  defect  in  the  medical  system.     In  communities 

hose   whole  working  population   has   no   margin    above   bare 

insistence,  there  is  need  for  real  charity  in  the  -form  of  better 

(lyrolls,  whether  produced  by  industrial  improvement,  by  con- 

II  ol  of  immigration  or  by  other  remedies  that  attack  the  causes 

;  poverty  rather  than  its  symptoms.    Charity  can  be  applied 

Ij.hen  it  is  needed  without  ruining  and  distorting  the  service  due 

lose  who  can  pay  for  themselves,  and  without  injuring  and  un- 

irmining   legitimate    medical   practice.     A   soundly    organized 

'Stem  in  any  healthy  American  community  could  take  all  nec- 

isary  charity  work  in   its  stride,   making  it   a   mere   incident 

i  general  service. 

The  individual  who  can  make  regular  insurance  payments 
nd  does  not  care  to  do  so  is  in  another  category.  If,  through 
isurance,  he  is  only  given  the  chance  (which  at  present  he 
sually  lacks),  the  failure  and  humiliation  is  his,  and  not  that 
f  the  medical  system.  But  once  let  the  chance  become  avail- 
ble  for  the  ordinary  man  to  cover  his  medical  emergencies, 
ien  enlightened  public  opinion  brings  correction  of  many  such 
rrors  by  stimulating  foresight  and  self-help.  This  has  feeen 
le  history  of  the  beginnings  of  life  and  fire  insurance  and  of 
ne  rise  and  growth  of  the  savings  bank  and  the  credit  union. 
upply  creates  the  demand  as  one  family  after  another  experi- 
rices  the  benefit  of  foresight. 

Organized  medicine  has  hitherto  turned  its  main  interest  to 
haritable  relief  and  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 
These  are  both  worthy  objects  but  between  them  the  middle- 
lass  patient  has  been  sacrificed.  We  are  not  going  to  supply 
.is  needs  by  trying  to  do  something  else.  Here  is  a  field  for 
ar-sighted  and  useful  endeavor  that  should  be  undertaken  by 
"irsons  who  make  service  to  their  independent  fellow-citizens 
heir  main  objective,  unhampered  by  those  whose  chief  interest 
s  something  else.  By  forming  groups  of  benefit-payers  this 
vork  can  be  done  not  only  without  harm  to  our  present  organ- 
zed  units  for  the  care  and  study  of  sickness  and  disease,  but  by 
ising  them  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Better  means  may  well 
)t  found,  but  at  any  rate  this  one  works.  I  venture  to  recom- 
iiend  the  formation  of  such  safeguarding  units  to  those  who 
ire  looking  for  some  means  of  offering  to  their  fellow-citizens 
:he  benefits  of  modern  organized  medicine  free  from  the  ruin, 
distress  and  humiliation  that  now  too  often  beset  them. 

The  failure  of  organized  medicine  to  serve  the  middle- 
:lass  has  been  treated  as  a  mystery.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
it  but  just  plain  bad  business,  committed  by  good  business  men 
befogged  by  the  tradition  that  charity  is  their  main  duty.  Let 
them  once  break  free  from  this  illusion  and  go  to  it  on  the  line 
of  service  and  sound  economics,  with  more  money  available  to 
back  them,  and  the  difficulties  will  resolve  themselves  into  mere 
questions  of  getting  better  work  done  at  less  cost,  by  making  the 


in 


.- 
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It's  July 
Tenement-Town 


Summer  beats  down.  Sticky,  sweltering  heat.  More  dirty  clothes. 
Bigger  washes.  Yes,  it's  July  in  "Tenement-Town." 

If  life  there  were  a  little  easier,  you'd  find  the  housewives  more 
willing  to  better  their  home  conditions.  And  that's  where  Fels-Naptha 
can  often  lend  a  hand.  For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  do  more 
washing  and  cleaning  with  less  work  and  effort. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha.  Two  lively  cleaners  working  briskly  together — loosening 
stubborn  grime  without  hard  rubbing — getting  things  fresh  and  clean 
even  in  cool  water.  And  that's  important  in  "Tenement-Town." 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha  Soap,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

The  Golden  Bar  with  the  Clean  Naptha  Odor 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers  — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

A»k   for   Booklet   S — it   will   be   sent   postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Seventy 
Birth  Control  Clinics 

STANDARD    HANDBOOK    &    DIRECTORY 

Survey  by  Nat.  Com.  on  Maternal  Health:  of  medical  personnel;  71,845 
patients;   fee  if  any;  results;  how  to  find  doctors,  plan  clinics;  laws. 

Order  from  William*  &  Wllkins,  Baltimore,  $4.  For  cheap  ed.  in  paper, 

•end    $1.00   to   the   author    Caroline    H.    Roblmon,    Swarthmore,    Pa. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Have  you  Property  to  sell  < 

—Cottages  to  rent 

Advertise    in    the    CLASSIFIED    SECTION 
SURVEY    GRAPHIC   or   MLDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line;  $4.20  per  inch. 
SURVEY   GRAPHIC,   112    East  19th   Street,   New  York,  N 

J 

of 

,  Y. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  Wat  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  T.  Rogers  Flannery,  Preii- 
dent;  Sherrard  Swing,  General  Director; 
Mi«s  Bertha  MeCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION, INC.— 425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
CRIPPLED      CHILDREN,      INC.   — 

An  Association  of  agencies  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cripple.  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  Pres.;  Harry  H.  Howett,  Sec., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments :  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration ;  to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control ;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) , 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION   450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,   INC. Promotes    the     cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Harvey  Fletcher,  Ph.D., 
New  York  City;  Executive  Secretary,  Betty 
C.  Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president ;  Dr.  Charle? 
P.  Emerson,  president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  H  incks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  i  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director:  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director: 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION      OF 
CHESTS     AND 


COMMUNITY 
COUNCILS  — 


1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,   Executive  Director. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 
RACY  Promotes    a    better    understanding 

of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.   22d   St.,   New   York. 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,    Mrs.    Orrin   R.   Judd 
Indian  Work.  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela    J.    Ballard,    Western    Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD   OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIA- 

TIONS Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Associate  Secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  for  advisory  work 
in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s 
on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 


MARQUETTE  LEAGUE  FOR  CATHO- 
LIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS— los  E  22nd 
St.,  N.Y.C.,  Room  423.  (Collecting  agency 
for  the  support  of  American  Catholic  Indian 
Missions.)  Officers:  Hon.  Alfred  J.  Talley, 
Pro.;  Henry  Heide,  1st  Vice  Pres.;  Charles 
A.  Weber,  2nd  Vice  Pres.;  Victor  F.  Rid- 
der,  Treas.;  Rev.  Wm.  Flynn,  Sec'y  General. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347      Madison     Avenue,     tie.. 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations,  Maintains  a  staff  of  120  sec- 
retaries  serving  in  the  United  States  and 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster,  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry,  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 

CIATION Alice   L.    Edwards,    executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of- 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
whv  not? 


(In    answering   advertisements    please    mention   THE    SURVEY) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


National  Conference 


TIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Richard      C.      Cabot,      president, 

Boston;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  June 
14-20,  1931.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  409  Palmer  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  iccial 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets   and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c  a   line   (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


uses  of  scientific  advance,  group  practice  and  other  forms 
modern  organization.  We  can  and  should  put  an  end  to 
most  unhappy  wastage  of  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
oney  sacrificed  to  something  that  was  the  charity  of  the 
and  should  be  recognized  as  the  vanity  of  the  present. 


COUNTRY  ROADS— MODERN  STYLE 
(Continued  from  page  352) 


:ape  is  not  a  proper  charge  on  public  funds.  The  other 
ay  I  was  reading  the  annual  report  of  one  of  our  greatest 
tate  highway  engineers  who  has  spent  some  hundreds  of 
housands  of  dollars  improving  the  scenery  along  the  beautiful 
oadsides  of  his  very  attractive  state,  a  state  which  takes  in 
lillions  of  dollars  from  its  motoring  visitors  each  year.  The 
ngineer's  report  passed  quickly  over  the  landscaping  of  the 
oadsides  and  spent  its  manly  effort  explaining  that  everything 
hat  had  been  done  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  roads  in  "practi- 
al"  ways.  What  he  meant  was  that  he  was  asking  an  ap- 
ropriation  of  another  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  ensuing 
(•ar  and  he  feared  that  if  someone  in  the  legislature  were  to 
<>int  out  the  fact  that  the  money  was  being  spent  for  merely 
ornamental"  purposes  the  grant  would  be  incontinently 

.ted. 

icrica   at  the   present  time   is  committed   heart   and   mind 

tter  roads.  We  want  the  best.  But  we  also  want  the 
nost  beautiful.  God  made  the  country  beautiful — supremely 
^autiful — and  when  we  use  the  roads  we  want  to  see  just 
hat  sort  of  country.  Otherwise  we  might  as  well  do  our 
rotoring  on  a  circular  race  track  or  in  subterranean  tunnels. 


ARISTIDE  BRIAND 

{Continued  from  page  357) 


ticarnation  of  all  that  the  League  of  Nations  stands  for.  In 
ts  very  existence  it  will  not  be  the  less  a  monument  to 
iVoodrow  Wilson  than  in  its  abiding  and  increasing  spirit  and 
tiectiveness  it  will  stand  as  that  of  this  great,  chivalrous 
'renchman.  He  has  enriched  the  world;  it  will  be  poorer 
vhen  he  leaves  it. 

VV7OULD  that  there  were  a  Briand  to  compose  the  diffi- 
W  culties  besetting  the  relations  between  the  Vatican  and 
he  Fascist!  in  Italy.  There  is  a  situation  which  calls  for 
ubricants  perhaps  beyond  even  the  Briand  skill.  That  goes 
'cry  deep  and  in  my  judgment  it  will  test  the  best  of  diplomatic 
•esources.  As  I  see  it  there  is  at  hand  in  Italy  as  there  is  in 
Spain,  the  same  development  that  there  was  in  France — a  final 
;nd  of  the  political  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  institution. 
For  good  or  ill  according  to  one's  point  of  view  and  sympathies, 


an  era  is  coming  to  a  head  and  an  end  in  those  hitherto  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  countries.  A  long  history  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  lies  behind  these  revolts.  The  Roman  Church  is 
very  wise  and  pragmatical  in  its  politics;  when  it  cannot  stand 
up  it  knows  pretty  well  where  and  how  to  sit  down  with  every 
appearance  of  having  all  along  intended  to  do  so.  But  it  will 
call  for  all  the  wisdom,  patience  and  restraint  of  which  either 
the  Vatican  or  the  Mussolini  organization,  and  both  together, 
are  possessed,  to  work  into  a  modus  vivendi  without  open 
defeat  of  either,  the  controversy  which,  as  these  words  are 
written,  is  stirring  bitterly.  Carried  to  its  threatening  extreme, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  menacing  situations  now  in  sight. 

rT"'HE  Russians  have  backed  the  American  delegation  to  the 
J.  International  Narcotic  Conference  in  session  at  Geneva 
while  this  is  written,  in  emphasizing  what  must  be  at  the  last 
the  only  permanent  solution  of  the  so-called  "opium  problem." 
Nothing  short  of  government  monopoly  of  production,  manu- 
facture and  distribution  will  ever  stop  the  flow  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics which  now  overwhelms  the  world.  The  nations  are  not 
ready  for  that  yet;  they  still  pander  and  piddle  with  paper 
restrictions,  none  of  which  are  really  enforced  or  enforcible. 
This  stuff  must  be  dealt  with  as  coinage  and  currency  are 
dealt  with,  in  the  same  spirit  of  frightened  cooperation  as 
that  with  which  world-epidemics,  vast  floods  and  conflagrations 
are  dealth  with.  No  more  difficult  problem  confronts  civiliza- 
tion ;  none  comes  closer  to  the  average  home ;  yet  the  people 
of  no  country  have  come  to  realize  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  threat.  Few  individuals  understand  the  situation,  save 
if  at  all  in  the  vaguest  way. 

Col.  Arthur  Woods,  formerly  police  commissioner  of  New 
York  City  and  for  several  years  American  assessor  to  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has 
written  a  little  book1  which  will  assist  an  ordinary  reader  to 
understand  generally  the  nature  and  appalling  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  I  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  while  Colonel 
Woods's  little  book  is  less  comprehensive  than  my  own  Opium 
(Brentano's,  1927),  it  brings  the  subject  up  to  date  and  ad- 
mirably affords  a  background  for  comprehending  the  results, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  current  conference  at  Geneva. 

WOULD  that  it  were  more  usual  for  foreign  nations  to 
send  here  ambassadors  and  ministers  acquainted  with  us, 
our  ways  and  institutions.  James  Bryce,  who  for  many  years 
represented  Great  Britain  at  Washington,  was  one  such.  His 
study  of  us,  The  American  Commonwealth,  remains  the  best 
interpretation  of  our  ensemble  existing  in  any  language.  Jus- 
serand,  for  France,  was  another.  Now  the  new  Spanish  Re- 
public has  sent  us  one  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Salvador  Madariaga, 
lately  head  of  the  disarmament  section  of  the  League  of  Na- 

1  Dangerous  Drugs:  The  World  Fifrht  Against  Illicit  Trade  in  Narcotics. 
By  Arthur  Woods.  Yale  University  Press.  123  pp.  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 
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112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11   East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.   in  charge  of   Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago   and 

graduate   of   Chicago    School   of   Civic*  and 

Philanthropy 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic    Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel   Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'   Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 


THE  SURVEY 


112   E.    19  St. 


New  York 


EXECUTIVE 

Educated,  experienced  in  organization;  financing; 
publicity;  staff -training  and  supervision  in  recrea- 
tion, community  center  fields.  (Language*.)  Served 
as  administrator  in  public  and  private  agencies. 
Suooeifful  in  approaching  public  as  subsribers 
and  volunteer  workers.  Protestant  woman.  Prefer 
position  in  or  nearby  New  York.  Available  after 
September  1st.  6884  SujmtY 


WOMAN,     experienced     in     tea     rooms     and 
country    club,    desires    position   in   institution   or    I 
ebtb    as   manager,    houeskeeper    or    in    charge    of     i 
dining   room  and   kitchen.    Mrs.    Pauline  Hande, 
4]  Linden  Avenue,  Metuehen,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  3  years'  Post- 
graduate study — 2  years'  experience  social  organ- 
ization (delinquent  boys),  wishes  position  (non- 
resident) with  progressive  movement  or  social 
organization  where  education  and  social  interests 
will  find  expression.  New  York  or  vicinity. 
6886  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE,  College  man,  age  29,  six  years' 
social  work  experience,  desires  connection  with 
progressive  organization.  Available  immediately. 
6887  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  valuable  to  concern  issu- 
ing a  large  quality  of  printed  matter  or  in  a 
publishing  house.  Experienced  in  advertising, 
editorial,  circulation  or  book  departments.  Has 
thorough  knowledge  of  purchasing  paper  stock, 
cuts,  typje,  etc.  'Pleading  personality.  Refer- 
ences. 6889  SURVEY. 


NURSERY    GOVERNESS 
Young   woman,    experienced    in    Child    Guidance, 
desires  position.   Professional  and  personal  refer- 
ences.     6885    SURVEY. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nuries,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Please  Remit 

cath   with  order 

in  sending.  Class  - 

ified    Advertise  - 

meats   to   Survey  Graphic   or  Surrey 

Midmonthly. 

Addren 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEFT. 

112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4iST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington    2593  ' 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


RARE  BOOKS 


THE  BOOKS  YOU  CAN'T  GET  ELSEWHERE  m  . 

be  read  for  a  nominal  fee.  Members  through^ 
out  the  United  States  have  access  to  a  larfe 
and  (rowing  collection  of  rare,  scarce,  out-of 
print  strange  and  curious  hooka;  limited,  pri- 
vately printed  editions  and  unexpurgaged  Init- 
iations and  current  esoteric  items.  Please  state 
occupation  or  profession  when  writing  for  in- 
formation and  lists.  Eloterika  Bibllon  Society, 
Inc.,  Dept.  S-6,  45  W««  45th  Street,  New  Y.r'k 
City. 


REAL    ESTATE 

Summer  Cottages Summer  Board 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA   FIG    ORCHARD 

The  most  delicious  variety,  large  White 
Calismyrna  Figs,  37  acres  uniform  in  growth, 
10  years  old,  now  coming  into  commercial  bear- 
ing, unlimited  market,  Fresh,  Dried,  Preserved, 
or  Candied;  3  acres  Oranges,  Lemons,  Grape 
Fruit,  Plums,  Pumegranate,  Peaches,  Almonds  and 
Olives;  6-room  house,  full  plumbing,  garage,  mach. 
shed,  well,  pumping  plant,  all  tools;  Income 
should  be  $10,000.00  or  better  now  on;  Cost 
over  $40,000.00  to  improve;  Will  sacrifice  for 
$25,000.00.  Figs  live  ISO  years  and  improve 
with  age.  L.  B.  Frederick,  4536  East  14th  St., 
Oakland,  Calif. 


FLORIDA 

FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  and  modern  home 
located  in  central  part  of  Florida  in  city  of  4000 
bordering  on  scenic  lake,  splendid  water  supply, 
excellent  schools,  good  roads.  This  two-story 
home  has  fireplace,  hot  and  cold  water,  large 
bathrooms,  3  bedrooms,  large  living  room,  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  six  closets  and  comfortably 
furnished.  Large  lot  with  orange  and  grapefruit 
trees.  Ideal  for  winter  or  year  round.  Picture 
and  more  particulars  on  request.  Box  297, 
Moravia,  New  York. 


MARYLAND 

FOR  SALE— SPACIOUS  OLD  BRICK  HOME 
with  10  or  more  acres,  beautifully  located,  20 
minutes'  drive  from  heart  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
9  rooms  and  bath;  stately  white  columned 
porches;  high  ceilings;  3  marble  and  5  brick 
fireplaces;  furnace;  large  windows;  big  basement. 
Fine  grove  of  trees;  overlooking  picturesque 
valley.  Near  University  of  Maryland.  With 
certain  improvements  ideal  for  gentleman's 
estate  or  club.  Surrouding  property  held  by 
corporation,  millionaire,  and  banker  at  double 
price  asked  for  this.  Owner  going  West.  Prop- 
erty absolutely  clear.  Price  only  $37,500.  J.  C. 
CLAY,  College  Park,  Maryland. 
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FOR  SALE — The  Midway,  on  Main  Street. 
All-year  rooming  house  with  dining  and  tea 
rooms.  Excellent  food  at  reasonable  prices.  Oil 
furnace  and  hot  water  heater.  Garage.  Trees, 
lawns,  flowers.  Apply  to  owner;  MISS  GAR- 
RARD,  Box  55,  Bellport,  New  York. 

Two  corner  building  lots.  Improvements.  One 
block  from  Merrick  Road,  near  Jones  Beach 
Causeway.  Massapequa,  Long  Island,  $1200. 
6888  SURVEY. 

LONG    ISLAND.     Highly    restricted 
nity,  one  hour  from  New  York.  Free  membe: 
in    Country    Club,    golf    course,    tennis,    boati 
bathing  (pavilion  and  pool)  with  property, 
lot   60   x    100.     All    improvements.     Excellent 
vestment.     Address    South    Shore,    Survey. 


SUMMER   COTTAGES 


BEAUTY  SPOT,  top  of  mountain,  7 
rooms,  furnished,  complete,  ready  for  ho 
keeping;  immense  concrete  glass-enclosed  porches; 
garage,  landscaped  lawns,  four  acres,  fruit, 
bathing;  one  mile  country  road;  private,  adjo' 
ing  government  reservation;  terms.  Owne 
Bohan,  Box  810,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Price  $5,500. 

ATTRACTIVE  small  furnished  summer  houK» 
for   rent.     Idea]   location.     Reasonable   board  o| 
tional.     Inspection     invited.     Address     Box     985, 
Southampton,   L.  I. 

FOR  RENT,  Season  or  Month.  Cottage 
directly  on  ocean,  \Vz  hours  from  Penn  Station, 
at  Saltaire,  Fire  Island.  Gas,  bathroom,  5  bed- 
rooms, 4  double,  5  single  beds.  Surf  and  still 
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golf,  no  automobile.  Ideal  for  little  children. 
Supervised  play.  Low  rent.  Apply  Dr.  D. 
Armstrong,  1  Madison  Avenue,  Ashland  7 
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KILKENNY     LODGE     and     Cottages 
In    the    Adirondacks    at    Elizabethtown,    N. 
Excellent      food — moderate     prices — most     ex« 
tional    place    between    New    York    and    Montreal. 
The    grounds    adjoin    Cobble    Hill    Golf    Course. 
Address   Stanley   S.    Kilkenny. 
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T  the  National  Conference 
„  _  of  Social  Work,  three 
J.V.S.  representatives — Lillian 
A.  Quinn,  Anne  Starr  Taylor, 
and  Florence  Carney — will  be 
available  for  consultations 
about  positions,  personnel,  and 
vocational  information. 
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tees.  6794  SURVEY. 
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Church,  802  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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dons,  still  later  professor  of  Spanish  language  and  literature  at 
Oxford  University.  He  has  traveled  widely  in  this  country, 
in  his  lectures  he  has  praised  and  criticized  and  poked  fun  at 
us.  He  is  a  poet,  a  real  wit,  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  much-abused  expression.  He  is  educated,  keenly  intel- 
ligent, charged  to  the  lid  with  good  old  common-sense.  A  "reg- 
ular feller."  Would  that  there  were  more  like  him  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Would  that  our  own  real  representatives  -abroad — I  refer  not 
to  diplomatic  officers  but  to  our  horde  of  tourists — took  over 
with  them  Madariaga's  wit  and  polish  and  understanding  imag- 
ination. We  are  a  great  puzzle  over  there.  Time  and  again 
have  heard  Europeans  say:  "It's  no  matter;  we  never  are 
'prised  at  what  Americans  do  and  say  over  here." 

mayor  of  Los  Angeles  is  reported  to  have  refused  osten- 
iously  at  some  function  in  France  to  participate  in  the  con- 
itional  toast  in  champagne  to  the  presidents  of  France  and 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unlawful.  He 
s  to  fancy  that  there  exists  some  law  against  the  drinking 
of  champagne  by  Americans  even  in  France.  But  he  is  no  more 
puzzling  than  the  Americans  who  on  the  steamers  rush  for 
booze  before  the  ship  is  clear  of  the  dock  in  New  York  and 


take  it  as  a  personal  affront  that  the  bar  will  not  be  open  while 
in  American  waters.  The  geography  of  custom  and  conscience 
is  a  curious  study. 

Sitting  once  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  in  Paris,  concerned  with  affairs 
and  contemplations  of  my  own,  I  was  aware  of  an  indubitably 
American  conversation  of  two  women  at  an  adjoining  table. 

"I  wonder,"  one  of  them  was  saying  over  a  glass  of  some 
foaming,  amber  liquid  whose  precise  nature  is  to  this  deponent 
still  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  "what  Dr.  —  would  say  if 
he  could  see  me  now." 

"I  don't  know  what  he  would  say,"  replied  the  other,  I 
thought  a  shade  grimly,  "but  I'm  pretty  sure  I  know  what  he 
would  do.  You'd  lose  your  job  as  a  deaconess." 

Suddenly  they  became  aware  of  me,  trying  to  keep  my  face 
straight  and  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  an  oblivious  Bul- 
garian. I  heard  one  of  them  whisper: 

"Goodness!     Be  careful,  he's  American." 

Whereupon  I  released  my  grin  and  reassured  them: 

"Yes,  I  am  an  American ;  but  have  no  fear.  I  know  the 
Reverend  Dr.  —  but  if  and  when  I  see  him  I  shall  be  careful 
to  say  only  that  I  saw  you  and  that  you  were  looking  extraor- 
dinarily well — and  happy." 
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SUCCESS  ON  CRUTCHES 

(Continued  from  page  356) 


his  jawbone  like  a  knockout.  He  had  anticipated  undergoing 
an  operation  that  would  kill  or  cure.  To  his  annoyance  it  failed 
to  do  either. 

Fitful  hours  of  sunshine  only  broke  through  the  clouds  thai 
overhung  the  mountain  hospital.  Suffering  bitterly,  he  had  an 
insupportable  sense  of  his  own  failure — not  the  realization  that 
the  surgeons  had  failed  in  their  job.  He  ha  d  taken  a  chance 
and  had  failed.  All  he  hoped  now  was  for  strength  enough  to 
get  out,  even  if  not  as  perpendicularly  as  he  had  arrived.  Yet 
throughout  that  time,  habit  survived  and  bits  of  writing  came 
out  by  way  of  dictation.  For  invalidism  is  only  a  mental  thing. 
This  is  not  the  brutal  claim  of  a  well  person  that  all  illness 
less  obvious  than  measles,  is  "imagination."  But  in  most  in- 
valids, long-continued  traffic  with  doctors  and  hospitals  induces 
a  mental  lethargy  comparable  with  the  physical  debility  of 
their  bedridden  state  which  makes  them  unable  to  rise  and 
walk  even  when  their  malady  is  cured  or  dormant. 

Then  began  a  difficult  trip  toward  the  sunshine  of  the  French 
Riviera.  Regarding  this  trip  his  comment  is:  "I  found  one 
way  in  which  my  crutches  were  an  advantage;  they  enabled 
me  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  frontier  customs  inspections.  Reared 
on  the  tradition  that  legs  were  lost  only  in  the  war,  these 
officers  gave  every  courtesy  to  me  on  crutches.  If  I  were  dying 
of  liver  complaint  they  would  have  made  me  endure  theii 
ordeals  like  anybody  else.  But  a  crutch!  .  .  .  'Yes,  Monsieur. 
We  will  examine  your  luggage  right  here.  Don't  move." 

Having  reached  the  Riviera  with  the  "advantage"  of  crutches, 
he  went  to  the  Rex  Ingram  studios  to  gather  material  foi 
feature  stories.  There  he  was  offered  the  post  of  director  of 
publicity  and  advertising  for  the  great  studios  whence  came 
The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Scaramouche.  He 
named  his  own  impossible  conditions  and  they  were  accepted: 
No  hanging  about  the  studio  or  going  on  romantic  location 
trips  to  Africa  would  give  him  local  color  for  his  stories ;  an 
unlimited  staff  of  photographers,  assistants  and  publicity  men 
would  bring  this  to  his  hillside  villa  where  he  could  work  in 
bed  or  out  of  it.  The  arrangement  worked  astonishingly  well. 
Stories  poured  from  Nice  to  New  York,  and  at  the  end  oi 
the  first  production  New  York  executives  wrote  that  Scully*! 
publicity  on  this  picture  was  the  finest  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

So  when  Harry  Lachman,  an  American  painter  known 
throughout  Europe,  went  into  moving  pictures  and  then  decided 
to  open  his  own  studios,  he  picked  Frank  Scully  to  head  them. 
Time  might  have  to  be  taken  out  for  an  operation  now  and 
then,  but  while  he  was  in  bed  his  mind  would  be  up  and  about 
And  it  was  his  mind  that  Lachman  needed. 

When  I  was  last  in  Nice  I  stopped  at  the  Riviera  Studioi 
to  call  on  him.  He  wasn't  of  course,  in — he  was  ill  at  home 
with  bronchitis.  There  I  found  him  submerged  in  the  intricacies 
of  an  inhalation  outfit.  As  he  breathed  the  medicated  steam 
he  was  working  out  a  leasing  scheme  for  an  English  company, 
with  one  of  his  staff  at  the  bedside  taking  notes  of  words  that 
came  out  of  the  airholes  like  the  sputterings  of  a  bad  telephone 
connection.  Finally  Scully  emerged,  steaming  and  smiling. 

All  manner  of  visitors  came  in:  a  brilliant  young  Russian 
engineer  who  sought  advice  about  a  change  of  jobs ;  the  Geneva 
staff  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times,  who  had  scenarioi 
for  criticism;  a  Cine  Service  manager,  fresh  from  Harvard  and 
Cambridge;  an  opera  star  who  had  heard  Scully  was  ill  and 
brought  him  ice  cream.  He  was  good — so  good  that  the  world 
came  to  his  villa  with  as  much  homage  as  to  that  of  the  Queen 
of  Roumania,  which  it  overlooked. 

So  often   the   precious   urge   to   rise  which   is   in   men,  is  «o 
far  over-balanced  by  a  basic  inertia;  so  seldom  do  the  scale* 
balance  more  than  evenly,  that  a  slight  blow  of  fate  may  tip 
them  either  way.    And  the  commonest  of  these  blows  is  illnesi. 
Scully's    story    is    not    an   outstanding   one    for   the    annals   of 
genius,  nor  is  he  the  haloed  lithograph  of  a  saint.     His  achieve- 
ment is  not  immortal  and  his  patience  no  more  than  necessary. 
But  he  is   a  colorful  example  of  a  successful  life  created  by  i 
the  expert  management  of  small  capital.     In  it  is  a  challenge  j 
to  all  those  who,  knowing  invalidism  is  a  justifying  excuse, 
not  find  in  it  a  satisfying  profession. 
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'/  YOU  had  no  job 

...what  would  you  do. 

If  you  will  multiply  yourself  in  that   predicament  by 
6,000,000  you  will  have  a  picture  of  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  today. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
FIRST— Get  the  FACTS! 

Here  is  the  first  book — the  only  one  book — which  pre- 
sents the  facts,  completely,  fearlessly.  Stuart  Chase  says 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  that  it  "maps  the  Dark 
Continent  of  joblessness  more  thoroughly,  I  venture  to 
state,  than  has  ever  been  done  before... We  find  exact 
description  of  all  the  various  classes  of  the  unemployed ; 
the  extent,  current  and  historical,  of  unemployment  in 
all  major  nations,  a  complete  glossary  of  all  remedies 
proposed  or  in  operation — remedies  short  of  the 
lunatic  fringe. 

"It  is  a  fine  book,  packed  with  facts,  bristling  with  chal- 
lenging theories,  informed  with  large  homely  doses  of 
common  sense.  It  should  be  of  the  greatest  practical 
service  to  the  nation  in  the  turbulent  years  before  us." 
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As  We  See  Ourselves 

'HEN  in  the  course  of  political  or  other  events  the  pots 
and  kettles  begin  mutual  charges  of  blackness,  a  story 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy's  is  in  order.  There  was  once,  so  Mr. 
ovejoy  avers,  a  back  country  district  which  never  had  been 
blessed  with  mirrors.    So  the   peddler  at  the  county  fair 
lied  them  pictures  and  let  prospective  purchasers  peek  at 
hemselves  in  the  looking-glasses   he  sold.    An   old   fellow 
epped  up.    "By  gosh,  that's  granpa,"   he  ejaculated   and 
vent  off  with  the  treasure  tucked  under  his  arm.    Once 
ne,  he  hid  it  in  the  barn  and  every  now  and  then  he  would 
leak  out  to  have  a  look  at  granpa.    One  day  his   wife, 
sturbed  at  his  secret  comings  and  goings,  tiptoed  out  when 
tie  was  digging  potatoes  and   discovered   the  mirror.    She 
»k  one  look,  then  exclaimed  aloud  in  triumph.    "So  that's 
he  old  hussy  he's  been  chasin',  is  it?" 

Central  America's  Child  Congress 

HE  first  Child  Congress  ever  held  in  Central  America 
recently  met  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  with  sessions  ex- 
ding  through  an  entire  week.   Teachers,  physicians,  dep- 
es,  lawyers,  university  and  preparatory  students  and  com- 
lon  parents  flocked  to  its  sessions  in  hundreds.   Men  made 
p  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  audiences.    The  newspapers 
ave  front-page  space.    Children,  if  not  heard,  were  much 
;ard  of  and  public  interest  was  definitely   aroused.    The 
Congress  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  Patronato  Nacional 
de  la  Infancia   (National  Child  Welfare  Board),  itself  a 
unique  experiment  in  social  politics.   Created  by  law  of  the 
National  Congress  and  granted  a  modest  annual  appropria- 
lon,  it  is  composed  of  five  members,  all  men,  who  serve  for 
ife  without  salary.    Their  functions  include   the   right  to 
;vestigate,  criticize  and  make  responsible  recommendations 
the   national    government    on    all    activities   relating   to 
ildren — health,  social  and  educational. 
The  papers  read  at  the  Congress  fell  under  three  heads — 
social,  socio-medical  and  educational.   In  the  first  child  labor, 
ivenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  courts,  the  legal  status  of 
legitimate  children,  mothers'  insurance,  reformatories,   al- 
coholism were  discussed.   The  socio-medical  division  included 
papers  on  infant  mortality,  tuberculosis,  hookworm,  syphilis, 
icntal  diseases,  prenatal  care,  maternity  and  child  clinics. 


In  the  educational  section  in  addition  to  acute  and  thorough 
criticism  of  Costa  Rica's  educational  system,  which  by  the 
way  is  the  best  in  Central  America  and  has  reduced  illiteracy 
to  23  per  cent  (in  Guatemala  it  runs  80  per  cent)  of  the 
population,  there  were  discussed  the  moving  picture,  in- 
telligence-testing, physical  education,  sex  education,  coeduca- 
tion and  vocational  training.  Of  the  total  of  sixty-two  papers 
only  six  were  given  by  women,  but  they  easily  provoked  the 
liveliest  discussion ;  it  was  women  who  propounded  the  most 
supposedly  "radical"  proposals — coeducation,  birth  control, 
the  legal  rights  of  natural  children.  Important  contributions 
were  made  by  two  invited  guests  from  the  teaching  force  of 
the  neighboring  republic  of  Panama,  Dr.  Clara  Gonzalez 
and  Senora  Corina  de  Cornick.  The  legendary  conservatism 
of  the  Latin-American  woman  is  beginning  noticeably  to 
crack.  The  exhibit  room  featured  principally  food  and  drug 
supplies  for  children  from  European  countries  as  well  as 
from  the  United  States. 

During  the  week  of  the  Congress,  two  new  child  centers 
were  opened  in  Costa  Rica,  one  in  Heredia  and  one  in 
Tres  Rios.  Their  construction  is  due  to  private  initiative 
and  their  support  will  come  from  the  general  public.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  Congress,  the  dental  faculty  of  the  University 
offered  to  establish  and  maintain  free  dental  clinics  for 
school  children.  Four  young  physicians  volunteered  to  con- 
duct a  free  prenatal  clinic.  Before  the  next  Child  Congress 
meets  in  1934  the  objectives  to  be  sought  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Board  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  juvenile  court, 
a  centralized  children's  medical  service  and  continuing  effort 
toward  the  "maximum  of  education"  for  each  child  in  the 
republic. 

On  the  Air 

IN  the  stream  of  description,  discussion,  prophesy,  argu- 
ment that  flowed  through  the  crowded  programs  of  the 
first  annual  assembly  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of 
Radio  in  Education  recently  held  in  New  York  City,  one 
main  whirlpool  of  interest  early  developed.  This  was  the 
"endless  circle"  debate  between  commercial  broadcasters  and 
educators  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  "the  quality  of  radio 
fare"  provided  in  this  country.  Thus  Joy  Elmer  Morgan 
of  the  National  Education  Association  held  that  "so  far 
American  radio  interests  have  thrown  their  major  interest 
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on  the  side  of  greed.  In  striking  contrast  to  other  leading 
countries,  they  have  preferred  a  hasty  mushroom  develop- 
ment to  a  slower  and  sounder  growth."  On  the  other  side, 
Henry  Adams  Bellows,  vice-president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  pointed  out  that  most  stations  have 
unsold  time  on  their  hands  which  they  offer  to  turn  over 
without  charge  to  educational  institutions  "in  the  generally 
vain  hope  that  they  will  make  sensible  use  of  it."  But,  Mr. 
Bellows  insisted,  schools  and  universities  do  not  seem  to  be 
equipped  to  put  on  "reasonably  interesting  programs."  On 
behalf  of  the  commercial  broadcasters  he  asked,  "first  that 
the  educational  institutions  shall  collaborate  with  one  an- 
other in  formulating  and  in  actually  presenting  ...  a  pro- 
gram for  the  use  of  radio  in  education  which  shall  be  orderly 
and  coherent.  Second  that  in  considering  the  method  by 
which  such  a  program  is  to  be  presented,  full  and  intelligent 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  special  requirements  of 
radio  presentation  and  reception,  to  the  end  that  the  broad- 
caster's sole  basis  of  value,  which  is  public  interest,  may  not 
be  undermined  by  dullness." 

Machinery  which  might  be  used  for  carrying  out  this 
suggestion  is  being  set  up  by  the  Council,  Levering  Tyson, 
the  director,  announced.  Funds  for  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization for  a  minimum  three-year  period  have  been  assured 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
The  central  office  in  New  York  City  will  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house of  information  on  educational  broadcasting.  Com- 
mittees "functional  in  character  and  representing  subjects 
which  admit  of  presentation  by  radio"  will  undertake  to 
have  programs  of  high  quality  devised  by  qualified  people. 
Such  committees  are  now  being  organized  for  more  than 
twenty  subjects  including  art,  drama,  economics,  history,  in- 
ternational relations,  modern  languages,  philosophy,  political 
science,  public  health. 

F.  H.  G. 

THE  men  who  worked  under  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings 
went  forth  to  various  and  sundry  jobs,  one  to  teach 
underprivileged  boys  in  a  city  college,  another  to  be  economist 
of  the  biggest  bank  in  the  world,  many  to  take  part  in 
ambitious  projects  of  research,  the  majority  of  course  to 
teach  sociology  more  or  less  as  Giddings  had  taught  it  at 
Columbia  for  forty  years  until  his  death  on  June  11.  Every 
so  often  they  came  back  from  many  states  and  from  far- 
flung  posts  in  revolutionary  China  or  missionary  Africa. 
And  they  always  had  a  place  to  come  back  to,  an  audience 
as  interested  as  a  family  reunion,  and  a  deep-minded,  friendly 
man  to  talk  things  over  with;  for  there  grew  up  around 
Professor  Giddings  a  unique  thing  known  as  the  F.  H.  G. 
Club.  It  consisted  of  "the  Chief"  and  "the  fellows."  It  met 
fortnightly  at  his  house,  some  postgraduate  students  and 
any  of  the  older  men  who  were  within  reach.  It  ate  sand- 
wiches and  beer,  latterly  thinned  down  to  lemonade.  It 
smoked  enormously.  And  it  engaged  in  such  good  talk  as 
rarely  is  heard.  Once  a  year  the  F.  H.  G.  Club  held  a  dinner 
where  it  was  quite  usual  for  the  Chief  to  stand  up,  perhaps 
for  an  hour,  and  give  a  try-out  to  things  that  had  been 
fermenting  in  his  mind — new  and  adventurous  things  that 
might  turn  up  later  as  a  lecture,  an  article,  a  book,  another 
link  in  his  reputation  as  the  ranking  sociologist  of  our  time. 
He  might  read  a  pagan  poem,  fresh  minted.  Or  he  might 
talk  sheer  personalities.  You  never  could  tell,  for  along  with 
the  new  sociology  which  he  established  and  the  great  sweep 


of  his  course  on  the  history  of  civilization,  Giddings  was  the 
most  tender-hearted  of  men  about  those  who  were  dear  to 
him.  He  kept  close  track  of  the  fellows,  wrote  letters  to 
them  in  longhand,  rejoiced  at  their  marriages  and  simply 
beamed  when  their  children  were  born.  With  his  warm 
friendliness,  his  robust  physique,  his  inquiring,  original  mind 
and  his  gift  for  teaching  he  often  seemed  to  be  a  reincarnation 
and  multiplication  of  that  "ideal  college" — a  Mark  Hopkins 
sitting  on  the  ends  of  a  hundred  logs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislator 

DR.  GEORGE  WOODWARD  is  known  in  Phila- 
delphia for  his  participation  in  a  wide  range  of  social 
and  civic  activities,  a  citizen  who  has  counted  in  a  hundred 
ways;  and  for  several  years  now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  given  a  glimpse  of  the  unique  contribution  such 
a  man  can  make  in  its  legislative  assembly.  One  of  his 
innovations  has  been  to  publish  "every  so  often"  a  little  blue 
four-page  periodical,  The  Pennsylvania  Legislator,  which  he 
distributes  among  his  fellow  members.  Each  number  hits 
some  particular  nail  on  the  head  and  discusses  in  his  char- 
acteristic way  a  bill,  a  project,  a  public  need.  The  frankness 
and  individuality  with  which  he  grasps  a  nettle  is  illustrated 
by  this  passage  in  a  recent  issue  in  which,  broaching  the  un- 
employment problem,  he  finds  it  resolving  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion between  charity  and  government  interference.  To  quote : 

We  have  landed  (between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea, 
charity  ibeing  often  very  blue  about  it.  If  a  reserve  of  money 
for  these  depression  cycles  is  the  nearest  cure,  who  is  to  do  the 
reserving  and  whose  money  shall  go  into  the  reserve?  One 
answer  we  venture.  If  the  present  diversion  of  the  2  per  cent 
tax  on  foreign  fire  insurance  to  the  relief  of  firemen  is  ill- 
advised,  why  not  dedicate  it  to  this  purpose  of  an  unemployment 
fund?  I  am  aware  that  the  firemen  will  not  like  it.  I  am  aware 
also  that  the  state  has  no  right,  legal  or  moral,  to  pension 
firemen.  Why  not  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  stop 
this  leak  from  the  treasury  in  favor  of  a  constructive  plan  to 
finance  the  unemployment  crises?  Now  the  policemen  have 
learned  how  to  do  it.  631  proposes  a  tax  on  all  the  varieties  of 
automobile  insurance  (which  will  be  passed  on  to  the  owner 
of  the  car).  This  money,  like  the  firemen's,  will  be  paid  over 
by  the  state  to  every  township,  borough  and  city.  The  treasurers 
of  these  subdivisions  will  then  pay  the  money  to  the  police 
pension  funds.  If  these  funds  were  paid  in  by  the  police 
beneficiaries  themselves  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  there  would 
be  no  demand  for  a  new  tax  to  be  used  for  pensions  which  are 
clearly  prohibited  by  our  constitution.  Both  the  firemen  and  the 
policemen  are  worthy  of  pensions.  They  are  both  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  their  unconstitutional  way  of  doing  it. 

Trends  in  Social  Work 

IN  midstream  of  its  exhaustive  study  promised  now  for 
the  end  of  next  year,  the  President's  Research  Committee 
on  Social  Trends  has  decided  to  add  to  its  exploration  of  the 
general  subject  of  change  in  social  living  since  the  War 
a  particular  study  of  currents  in  philanthropy  and  social  work. 
Sydnor  Walker,  author  of  Social  Work  and  the  Training 
of  Social  Workers,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  direct  the  study.  Miss  Walker  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  still  hunt  for  those  will  o'  the  wisps,  factual 
data  which  measure  the  extent  and  emphasis  of  the  social- 
work  program,  comparative  totals  of  expenditures  over  the 
past  ten  years,  changes  in  the  number  and  type  of  agency, 
increase  in  personnel  in  social  welfare  work  and  effectiveness 
of  social  work  as  measured  by  results.  The  study  however 
is  to  be  more  than  quantitative.  Miss  Walker  is  asking 
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social  agencies  and  social  workers  for  their  observations  and 
interpretations  of  everything  within  their  purview  as  it  bears 
on  future  developments  which  may  be  predicted  from  the 
present  situation.  She  will  welcome,  at  her  office  at  122  East 
22  Street,  New  York,  any  guidance  to  available  material  of 
value  in  measuring  trends  and  any  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  social-welfare  program 
which  may  indicate  its  direction  and  objectives. 

Miss  Walker  has  undertaken  a  difficult  but  far  from 
kless  task.  If  she  can  gather  together  the  widespread, 
vari-colored  and  tangled  threads  of  existing  social  data  and 
weave  them  into  a  fabric  of  continuous  and  predictable  pat- 
tern she  will  have  accomplished  something  for  which  every- 
one concerned  with  the  course  of  social  progress  will  call 
her  blessed. 

The  Right  to  Be  Blind 

AMONG  health  organizations  there  are  few  records  as 
clear  and  convincing  as  the  showing  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  as  to  the  decline  in 
blindness  among  newborn  babies  since  statutes  have  compelled 
the  use  of  silver  nitrate  at  birth.  Yet  a  few  weeks  ago 
Governor  Emmerson  vetoed  a  bill  to  this  effect  in  Illinois, 
on  the  basis  of  an  opinion  by  the  attorney-general  that  the 
measure  exceeded  the  police  power  of  the  state  and  that 
"the  individual  has  certain  fundamental  rights  which  must 
be  respected."  An  effort  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto  failed 
in  the  Senate.  The  loss  of  sight  is  an  incapacity  equivalent 
to  death  in  a  schedule  for  evaluating  industrial  accidents 
recently  published  by  the  Association  des  Industriels  de 
France  and  now  under  discussion  by  the  International  Labor 
Office.  Even  to  this  extent  newborn  babies  in  Illinois  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  their  inalienable  and  constitutional  rights. 

Whispering  about  Overhead 

THE  yarn  that  someone  set  going  in  Philadelphia  that 
out  of  a  recent  contribution  of  $100  for  the  relief  of 
a  specific  case  the  Welfare  Federation  retained  $60  for 
overhead,  has  bounced  back  as  good  publicity  for  the  Federa- 
tion in  particular  and  for  overhead  in  general.  The  tale, 
varying  in  detail  but  unvarying  in  exactitude,  has  been  passed 
around  the  city  for  months.  The  man  who  told  it  always 
had  it  straight  from  the  man  it  had  happened  to.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Federation  bore  it  in  silence  until  the  com- 
mittee organizing  for  next  fall's  campaign  reported  that  the 
continual  cropping  up  of  the  story  was  embarrassing  its 
efforts.  Then  the  directors  swung  into  action  and  turned  on 
the  full  power  of  the  Federation's  publicity  battery.  In  paid 
advertising  space  in  five  Philadelphia  dailies  and  forty  city 
and  suburban  weeklies,  William  L.  Elkins,  president  of  the 
Federation,  offered  a  reward  of  $500  to  anyone  who  could 
prove  the  story  in  any  of  its  fantastic  variations.  The  papers 
in  both  news  and  editorial  columns  rallied  round,  denounced 
the  whispering  campaign  and  put  up  a  fine  interpretive  de- 
fense of  the  Federation  and  its  works.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  overflowed  in  righteous  indignation  against 
the  scandal-mongers  and  added  a  straight  plea  for  bigger 
and  better  overhead  as  sound  social  practice. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  the  canard  may  have  cost  the 
Federation  in  contributions.  Probably  nothing.  Probably  it 
has  been  just  an  alibi  for  people  who  wouldn't  give  anyway. 
Certainly  it  has  brought  the  Federation  a  friendly  hand 


from  the  press  that  could  come  only   from  complete   con- 
fidence in  its  methods. 

Pity  the  Poor  Keeper 

EXPERIENCE  yielded  golden  fruit  when  a  prisoner 
with  a  record  of  six  convictions  won  the  fifty-dollar 
prize  offered  by  Commissioner  of  Correction  Patterson  for 
the  best  essay  written  by  an  "insider"  on  what  is  the  matter 
with  New  York  City  prisons.  The  winner  is  described  as 
"an  all-around  check  man"  who  won  high  professional 
distinction  when,  as  a  sixth  offender,  he  induced  the  prison 
keeper  to  cash  a  $60  check  "which  bounced  right  back  on 
me."  This  accomplishment  lends  practical  weight  to  the 
essayist's  proposal  that  keepers  should  have  more  pay  in  order 
to  attract  high-grade  men  "capable  of  coping  with  the  clever- 
ness and  ingenuity  of  the  modern  criminal." 

Commissioner  Patterson  had  about  100  essays  in  his  con- 
test, all  of  them,  he  is  quite  sure,  submitted  in  good  faith 
as  efforts  to  make  prisons  better  places.  Many  of  the  writers 
urged  the  segregation  of  drug  addicts  and  proposed  plans 
for  prison  industries  and  schools.  The  prize  winner  main- 
tained a  highly  constructive  tone  in  all  his  comments.  Of 
the  food  he  said,  "Too  much  of  it  is  steamed  and  boiled. 
More  of  it  should  be  baked  and  roasted." 

New  York  newspapers  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  the 
commissioner  and  his  prize  contest.  But  it  wasn't  such 
a  bad  idea.  Who  knows  more  of  the  real  workings  of  a 
prison  than  the  man  who  is  in  it?  And  if  six  terms  do  not 
qualify  him  as  a  competent  critic,  what  does? 

Miss  Deputy  Commissioner  Additon 

AT  long  last  the  New  York  Crime  Prevention  Bureau 
has  scaled  all  the  obstacles  in  its  way  and  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  Police  Department  with  its  direc- 
tor, Henrietta  Additon,  raised  to  the  status  of  Sixth  Dep- 
uty Commissioner,  an  official  rank  far  in  advance  of  any 
hitherto  held  by  a  woman  in  police  work  in  New  York. 
The  Bureau,  as  a  project,  was  developed  by  the  New  York 
Crime  Prevention  Commission  through  a  sub-committee 
headed  by  William  Edwin  Hall  and  technically  guided  by 
Edwin  J.  Cooley  and  the  late  William  Lewis  Butcher.  In 
the  year  and  a  half  of  its  organization  and  demonstration — 
since  October  1930  in  Miss  Additon's  competent  hands — it 
has  become  a  substantial  social  resource.  More  significant 
perhaps  is  the  manner  in  which  it  has  gained  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  public  officials.  Mayor  Walker  and  Com- 
missioner Mulrooney  were  stalwart  in  its  support  while  its 
permanent  status  lay  with  the  unpredictable  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Board  of  Aldermen.  Even  in  this  last  board  sensi- 
tive as  it  is  to  minor  prejudices,  political  and  personal,  only 
a  single  vote  was  cast  against  it.  At  the  public  hearings  a 
few  disgruntled  voices  were  heard  urging  among  other  things 
that  "woman's  place  is  in  the  home."  But  Mayor  Walker 
blithely  laughed  them  off  and  Miss  Additon  rode  into  her 
new  office  on  a  wave  of  public  and  political  goodwill  and 
confidence. 

Commissioner  Additon  has  already  given  a  dash  of  social 
salt  to  police  thinking  as  well  as  to  police  activity.  Incor- 
porated in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  department  is  a  sec- 
tion on  the  bureau  which,  with  its  social  work  terminology 
and  its  list  of  cooperating  agencies,  made  old  time  social 
workers — and  policemen — sit  up  and  think. 


The  Challenge  of 
Hard  Times 


Fears  that  Came  Out  of  Their  Holes  at  Minneapolis:  Is  Social  Work  Beaten  or  at  the 

Threshold  of  a  New  and  Great  Adventure? 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


HROUGH  quiet  Sunday  streets  the  fifty-eighth 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  came  to 
Minneapolis.  For  a  week  it  trod  blistering  asphalt 
under  a  withering  sun.  For  a  week  in  crowded  meeting- 
halls  it  looked  squarely  at  the  realities  of  a  disjointed  world 
and  struggled  to  see  a  way  through  the  economic  and  social 
disorder.  For  a  week  it  faced  anxieties  and  apprehensions 
rooted  in  last  winter's  ordeal  and  nourished  by  the  prophets 
of  a  worse  winter  to  come.  But  if  there  was  a  single  fear 
left  in  the  Conference's  subconscious  the  day  it  adjourned 
this  chronicler  is  badly  mistaken.  Whatever  the  color, 
stripe  or  persuasion  of  fear  that  the  3500  delegates  brought 
with  them  to  Minneapolis  each  and  every  one  was  brought 
out  of  its  dark  hidey  hole  and  cast  into  the  open. 

Viewed  in  the  mass  these  fears  made  a  strange  collection. 
Here  was  the  fear  of  federal  appropriation  for  direct  relief, 
and  beside  it  the  fear  that  federal  funds  would  not  be 
forthcoming;  here  was  the  fear  that  modern  social-work 
philosophy  would  be  drowned  in  the  swelling  tide  of  public 
relief,  and  there  was  the  fear  that  public  activity  would 
not  go  far  enough;  here  was  the  fear  that  standards  of 
work  would  go  overboard,  that  professional  status  would 
be  lost,  and  there  was  the  fear  that  the  newly  fledged  pro- 
fession would  be  unequal  to  its  first  big  test;  here  was  the 
fear,  a  modest  little  fear  scarcely  vocal,  that  the  taxpayer's 
back  might  weaken,  and  here  was  a  little  red  flicker  of 
fear  that  perhaps  industry  and  business  would  be  unable 
to  right  themselves — and  then  what? 

Counter  to  this  stream  of  anxieties  and  apprehensions  ran 
a  stream  of  self-scrutiny  and  self-examination  which  mounted 
steadily  during  the  week  of  the  Conference  and  gradually 
cleared  the  waters.  Old  shibboleths  were  mercilessly  dealt 
with.  More  than  one  complacent  leader  found  himself  and 
his  formulae  neatly  pushed  into  a  backwater  while  the  cur- 
rent of  realistic  evaluation  flowed  past  him.  "It  is  not 
necessarily  true  because  you  have  said  it  is  true,"  came  the 
defiant  chorus  from  midstream.  "Now  if  ever  we  must 
see  true." 

From  both  of  these  streams  of  thought  as  they  ran  through 
the  Conference  rose  a  challenge,  a  clear  high  note  which 
penetrated  every  understanding.  Would  social  work  take 


the  easy  way,  the  way  of  the  timorous  and  the  stand- 
patter, or  would  it  sally  forth  courageously  into  the  new 
road  of  high  adventure  which  the  troublous  times  had  opened 
to  it? 

The  Conference  found  itself  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
which  of  two  speakers  at  the  general  sessions  sounded  the 
keynote  of  its  thought.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's  presidential 
address  the  opening  night  was  professionally  challenging. 
That  of  Jacob  Billikopf  the  second  night  was  socially 
challenging.  Combined  they  undoubtedly  reflected  the 
temper  of  the  whole  gathering. 

Estimates  of  Dr.  Cabot's  address  on  Treatment  in  Social 
Work  and  the  Need  of  Criteria  and  Tests  for  Its  Success 
or  Failure,  must  swing  on  one's  concept  of  the  Conference. 
If  it  is  a  conference  of  social  workers  the  address  was  a 
stimulating  summons  to  self-examination  and  evaluation. 
If  it  is  a  conference  on  social  work  the  address  was  less 
timely  as  an  interpretation  of  its  deep  concern  in  a  year  of 
catastrophe. 

1  STOOD  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  Auditorium  that 
first  night  and  watched  the  crowd,  upwards  of  four 
thousand  persons,  come  in.  Here,  I  told  myself,  was  the 
largest  single  gathering  to  which  social  work  in  the  course 
of  a  year  would  address  itself.  Here  was  a  fair  sampling 
of  our  public.  What  would  it  look  like?  Without  any 
litmus  paper  to  register  color  and  shades  it  seemed  to  me 
that  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  four  thousand  were  pro- 
fessional or  near-professional  social  workers.  The  rest  were 
surely  laymen,  some  of  them  very  lay  indeed.  Drawn  by 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Boston  they 
had  chosen  the  Auditorium  for  Sunday  evening  instead  of 
the  movies.  To  them  Dr.  Cabot's  scholarly  and  provocative 
address  was  so  much  caviar.  And  to  many  of  the  social 
workers  its  attempt  to  put  the  curb  of  scientific  evaluation 
on  an  ebullient  young  profession  had,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  strong  though  perhaps  salutary  flavor  of  aloes. 

Their  very  vocabulary  was  challenged  by  the  opening 
sentence.  "The  working  principles  of  social  endeavor  have 
been  warped  by  medical  analogies."  One  need  not  know 
all  that  is  the  matter  with  anyone  before  one  can  rightly 
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help  him,  went  on  Dr.  Cabot:  "Accurate  and  early  diagnosis 
is  sometimes  essential,  often  desirable,  usually  helpful,  but 
even  in  medicine  sometimes  unnecessary.  Many  a  patient 
recovers  without  the  luxury  of  a  diagnosis. .  .  .  Medical  and 
psychoanalytical  fashions  in  social  work  are  doing  harm  by 
making  us  look  for  any  causes  except  the  total  character 
of  the  person  in  the  environment  which  he  faces.  The  success 
of  treatment  is  endangered  by  the  attempts  to  put  a  unique 
individual  into  a  class  and  to  make  out  that  he  is  a  mechanism 
subject  to  causes  the  removal  of  which  will  set  him  right — 
in  short,  to  treat  him  like  a  disease." 

Dr.  Cabot  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  few  if  any 
criteria  exist  for  the  measure  of  success  or  failure  in  case 
work's  treatment  of  personalities.  He  cited  the  facts  re- 
vealed by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Glueck's  study  of  success 
or  failure  among  released  inmates  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory:  "But  what  surprises  me  most  is  that  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  no  case-work  agency  has  made  or  has 
had  made  a  similar  study  of  its  own  work.  A  fair-sized 
group  of  agencies  have  tried  to  evaluate  the  result  of  their 
own  work  by  making  a  study  of  their  own  case  records. 
But  a  check  up  after  the  lapses  of  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  not  thus  far  been  at- 
tempted by  any  agency  so  far  as  I  am 
aware." 

Dr.  Cabot  admitted  that  many  of  the 
best  things  in  human  life  cannot  be  meas- 
ured and  that  he  saw  "no  possibility  of 
measuring  the  effects  of  the  institutions 
and  the  forces  which  yet,  I  believe,  mean 
most  for  a  good  human  life."  He  believes 
however  that  when  agencies  plead  for 
support  on  the  basis  of  what  they  have 
accomplished  it  becomes  essential  to  find, 
side  by  side  with  the  imponderables,  some- 
thing that  can  be  weighed.  Lacking  a 
measure  of  tangible  success,  case  work 
has  leaned  too  heavily  on  its  intangibles 
and  must  now  struggle  against  a  public 
concept  which  it  has  permitted  to  take 
root,  that  it  can  accomplish  more  than  is 
inherently  possible.  "I  think  that  if  we 
tested  our  results  every  agency  would 
gain  confidence  in  the  value  of  its  own 
work,  courage  for  the  future  and  peace  of  mind  in  the 
present.  I  think  the  public  which  supports  us  would  be 
better  satisfied  with  its  investment  and  more  apt  to  increase 
it  judiciously.  I  think  the  agencies  deserving  support  would 
be  more  easily  distinguished.  And  of  most  importance,  I 
think  the  clients  for  whom  we  work  would  be  better  served 
by  a  profession  more  aware  of  what  it  is  about." 

The  very  spinal  cord  of  the  economic  backbone  of  the 
Conference  was  touched  by  Jacob  Billikopf  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  his  address  at 
the  second  general  meeting.  Fearlessly  and  dramatically  he 
struck  out  of  his  subject,  What  Have  We  Learned  About 
Unemployment?,  all  equivocations  and  fortuitous  reasoning 
and  cleared  the  way  for  the  singularly  outspoken  discussions 
of  economic  and  industrial  problems  at  all  subsequent 
meetings : 

A  year  of  dealing  with  the  results  of  unemployment  has  shown 
us  the  futility  of  our  efforts.  Private  charity  found  itseH  a 
year  ago  unable  to  cope  with  the  disastrous  situation.  The 
community  chests  are  as  inadequate  as  single  agencies.  Public 

arities,  city  and  county,  have  shown  themselves  defective  and 
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uncertain.  The  instances  of  regularization  of  employment 
within  industrial  units  on  which  we  pinned  high  hopes  have 
touched  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  working  forces  of 
the  country.  As  the  wage  loss  rolls  up  to  staggering  proportions 
and  the  reserves  of  the  workers  are  exhausted  the  sources  of 
relief  funds,  private  and  municipal,  gradually  but  surely  dry 
up.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  the  national 
government  will  be  compelled  to  step  in  and  do  something 
commensurate  with  the  need. 

It  seems  impossible  that  any  country  which  properly  values 
individual  self-help  and  self-respect  can  for  a  long  period  be 
content  with  such  protection  against  the  frightful  hazards  of 
industry.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  sound  reason  why  un- 
employment insurance,  so  simple  in  its  administration  and  so 
free  from  danger,  cannot  be  universally  adopted  in  American 
industry. 

But  even  unemployment  insurance  is  only  a  palliative  and 
can  never  take  the  place  of  steady  secure  employment.  Gov- 
ernment leadership  must  revise  our  tariffs  and  remove  restric- 
tions on  foreign  trade  before  our  choked  industries  can  revive. 
Industry  too  must  set  its  house  in  order.  International  market- 
ing, planned  production  and  planned  distribution  are  the  only 
permanent  cure  for  unemployment. 

The  impact  of  the  unemployment  situation  was  felt  all 
over  the  Conference.  No  division  was  too 
remote  to  escape  it.  Naturally  its  force 
was  most  strongly  felt  in  the  Division 
on  Industrial  and  Economic  Problems  the 
meetings  of  which  regularly  overflowed  the 
spacious  auditorium  of  the  beautiful  Y.W. 
C.A.  building.  Here  feeling  ran  high  and 
discussion  more  than  once  broke  through 
the  liberal  rulings  of  the  chairman,  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Siedenburg  of  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, Chicago.  The  temper  of  the  crowd 
showed  itself  in  an  incident  at  an  early 
session.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  had 
trenchantly  denied  that  the  industrial 
difficulties  of  this  country  are  due  to  inter- 
national conditions:  "It  is  preposterous 
to  seek  an  alibi  for  the  American  de- 
pression. We  have  the  power  to  put  our 
house  in  order,  yet  up  to  the  present  we 
have  lamentably  and  completely  failed. 
An  enormous  program  of  public  works, 
a  reduction  in  working  hours  and  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  wages  would  have  brought  us  out  of 
depression  months  ago.  Our  industrial  leaders  and  public 
officials,  especially  President  Hoover  and  Congress,  are  guilty 
of  almost  criminal  negligence  for  failing  to  adopt  this 
program." 

Out  of  a  storm  of  applause  a  single  voice,  that  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  Goodwill  Industries,  newest  of  the  Conference's 
affiliated  groups,  demanded  to  be  "placed  on  record  as  refus- 
ing to  sanction  such  criticism  of  our  President  and  our 
Congress."  His  name  was  taken  and  Father  Ryan,  in  a 
thunderclap  of  applause,  rose  to  stand  by  his  guns. 

Collective  pressure  on  government  and  on  industry  for 
those  measures  which  government  and  industry  alone  can 
take  was  urged  from  every  side.  "Government  employment 
as  the  stabilizer  of  our  economic  system  is  our  only  hope," 
said  John  A.  Lapp  of  Marquette  University.  "Unemploy- 
ment will  be  permanent  if  we  let  it  alone."  James  Mullen- 
bach  of  Chicago,  industrial  counselor  of  Hart,  Schaffner  and 
Marx,  demanded  government  action  because  "the  situation 
is  so  fraught  with  disaster  for  our  people  that  it  approaches 
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the  catastrophe  of  a  world  war.  We  are  facing  an  evil  winter. 
Another  such  as  we  had  last  year  will  not  be  taken  quietly. 
Seven  million  idle  men  are  not  going  to  starve  to  death 
without  protest." 

After  the  fireworks  of  this  meeting,  followed  by  the 
dynamics  of  Mr.  Billikopf's  evening  address,  the  utterances 
of  Fred  C.  Croxton  of  the  President's  Emergency  Committee 

for  Employment,  speaking 
on  Lessons  Learned  for 
the  Next  Crisis,  fell  on 
coolly  critical  ears.  Polite- 
ly the  audience  heard  Mr. 
Croxton  say  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  depression  had 
been  profound  and  that 
four  human  lessons  had 
been  learned — the  extent 
of  human  suffering,  the 
loss  to  business,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  govern- 
mental units  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  everything 
possible  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  future  depres- 
sions. Which  brought  the  indomitable  Father  Ryan  to  his 
feet  to  remark  that  lessons  were  of  little  value  unless  they 
served  to  prevent  future  depressions  and,  speaking  of  relief, 
"Next  winter  we  will  have  federal  aid  because  resources 
will  be  so  much  smaller  that  federal  aid  will  have  to  come." 
An  entire  session  of  this  division,  with  four  affiliated 
groups  joining  in,  was  devoted  to  unemployment  insurance 
with  the  three  speakers  generally  agreed  on  a  permanent 
national  system,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  industry,  with 
administration  supervised  by  state  and  nation.  Prof.  J.  L. 
O'Hara  of  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur,  111.,  Mollie 
Ray  Carroll  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  and 
Frank  T.  Starkey,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor  Association,  were  the  speakers. 

It  took  two  whole  sessions  to  clear  up  the  various  unem- 
ployment solutions  that  were  offered.  At  one  of  these  Charles 
S.  Johnson  of  Fiske  University,  Nashville,  put  forward  the 
uses  of  a  national  system  of  unemployment  exchanges,  which 
brought  a  doughty  discusser  to  his  feet  with  the  comment 
that  no  system  of  unemployment  agencies  however  wide  their 
spread  could  find  jobs  for  men  when  no  jobs  existed.  The 
proposal  of  Courtenay  Dinwiddie  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  to  raise  the  school  age  to  sixteen  years  and 
so  replace  with  adults  a  million  children  now  in  industry, 
drew  the  pungent  query,  "Are  you  sure  all  those  children 
have  jobs?"  The  temperate  and  scholarly  discussion  of  Ralph 
Hurlin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  made-work  was 
attentively  followed.  He  pointed  out  that  the  experience  of 
eighteen  American  cities  in  public  or  private  emergency 
work-relief  projects  closely  follows  the  English  and  German 
experience.  "Made-work  does  nothing  for  prevention  and 
very  little  for  cure.  It  holds  the  danger  of  casualization  of 
the  workers  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  absorbed 
any  substantial  number  of  unemployed." 

At  the  second  session  on  solutions  William  J.  Norton  of 
Detroit,  discussing  the  regularization  of  industry,  said  that 
the  hope  that  leaders  of  business  would  see  and  take  steps 
had  not  been  realized: 

Competition  is  too  bitter  to  depend  on  individual  or  group 
action.  We  must  go  deeper  into  the  fundamentals.  We  must 


have  an  intelligently  planned  control  of  credit  which  will  prevent 
industry  from  overequipping  itself  to  produce  more  goods  than 
people  can  consume.  Free  competition  is  no  longer  good  for 
the  country.  Government  must  say  to  industry,  "We  put  you 
under  social  control."  The  vast  surplus  funds  which  in  boom 
times  went  into  overproduction  and  are  now  piling  up  in  savings 
banks  must  be  forced  out  into  such  projects  as  education  and 
public  health  by  means  of  confiscatory  inheritance  taxes  and 
increases  in  the  higher  brackets  of  income  taxes.  Government 
must  say  to  capital,  "You  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  profits 
any  longer.  You  are  too  prone  to  expansion." 

Accepting  professional  responsibility  for  a  contribution  to 
the  whole  problem  of  unemployment  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  voted  at  its  annual  meeting  to  under- 
take an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
relation  of  unemployment  to  social  work.  The  study  will 
be  made  by  a  special  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  Frances  Taussig  of  the  New  York  Jewish  Social 
Service  Association. 

Scarcely  less  dominant  than  unemployment  in  conference 
consciousness  was  the  rising  trend  toward  public  relief  with 
all  that  it  holds  in  terms  of  public  and  private  agency  re- 
lationships, of  the  shifting  of  social  and  financial  responsi- 
bilities, of  the  possible  change  in  professional  standards.  Like 
unemployment  this  topic  was  closely  integrated  into  the 
whole  conference  program  with  various  divisions  coming  to- 
gether for  joint  meetings,  and  with  the  new  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Welfare  Officials  much  in  the  foreground. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  rising  trend  of  public  welfare 
shown  in  its  development,  said  Prof.  Howard  W.  Odum  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  a  brilliant  and  scholarly 
paper,  from  incidental,  irregular  and  extra-organic  functions 
into  a  standard  function  of  government:  "Yet  it  is  hard  to 
get  social  workers  to  realize  that  relief  is  a  part  of  govern- 
ment and  hard  to  get  political  scientists  to  agree  that  it  is 
a  part  of  social  work.  ...  It  becomes  apparent  that  definite 
meaning  must  be  given  to  the  term  'social  welfare'  as  opposed 
to  general  human  welfare  if  much  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  the  study  of  policy  and  procedure."  In  the  statistics 
of  governmental  expenditures  Professor  Odum  found  more 
than  fifty  items  that  gave  evidence  of  definite  and  measur- 
able trends. 

THERE  was  abundant  evidence  throughout  all  the  meet- 
ings that  private  agencies  hold  no  brief  against  public 
relief  per  se.  Said  William  H.  Pear  of  the  Boston  Provident 
Association:  "There  are  impressive  reasons  for  public  out- 
door relief.  First  because  it  seems  to  be  the  key  feature  of 
a  sound  relief  policy;  second  because  present-day  demands 
are  such  that  private  funds  cannot  meet  them,  and  third 
because  responsible  and  effective  public  relief  administration 
which  we  used  to  think  out  of  the  question  has  been  proved 
possible." 

"Outdoor  relief  has  come  in  by  the  backdoor  name  of 
mothers'  aid,"  said  C.  C.  Carstens  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  "The  rapid  growth  of  the  public  care 
of  children  is  only  an  indication  of  what  lies  ahead."  Linton 
B.  Swift  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
described  outdoor  relief  as  "case  work  on  an  economic  basis," 
with  the  public  agency  assuming  quantitative  responsibility 
and  using  the  private  agencies  for  special  cases. 

Harry  H.  Lurie  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research, 
New  York,  sees  in  the  drift  to  public  relief  a  reaction  against 
the  validity  of  the  principle  of  private  responsibility  for 
poverty : 
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It  has  required  widespread  distress  resulting  from  economic 
disorganization  to  bring  to  our  awareness  some  of  the  in- 
adequacies and  the  unrealities  of  our  social-work  program. 
Public  relief  changes  the  emphasis  from  natural  to  community 
resources  and  sets  up  new  forms  of  state  activity  in  dealing  with 
distress  by  categories.  We  have  progressed  so  far  from  the 
untenable  philosophy  of  economic  individualism  that  the  present 
tendency  toward  public  relief  may  be  set  forth  as  a  definite 
step  toward  collective  responsibility  for  the  inadequacies  of  a 
badly  functioning  economic  system. 

If  we  remain  conscious  of  the  values  and  of  the  short- 
comings of  public  relief  and  continue  to  measure  it  in  relation 
to  a  more  ideal  goal,  our  drift  into  public  relief  may  prove 
to  have  been  a  desirable  forward  step.  We  may  come  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  real  contribution  made  by  family  social  work  in 
the  evolution  to  a  modern  social  and  economic  program. 

If  Mr.  Lurie  sees  from  what  confusions  we  are  drifting 
Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of  public  welfare  of  Cincinnati, 
sees  whither  we  are  bound.  A  complete  municipal  department 
of  public  welfare  should  include  in  its  functions,  he  says: 

1.  The  promotion  of  physical  and  mental  health 

2.  The  prevention  and  relief  of  dependency 

3.  The  prevention  and  correction  of  delinquency 

4.  The  development  of  recreational  opportunities 

5.  The  promotion  of  a  program  for  character-building 

6.  The  creation  of  opportunities  for  vocational  adjustment  and 
guidance. 

And  that,  says  Mr.  Hoehler,  does  not  push  private  agencies 
off  the  earth  but  gives  them  a  release  from  competition  and 
the  opportunity  to  unite  their  strength,  their  leadership  and 
their  techniques  with  those  of  government  into  a  whole 
community  effort  for  the  intelligent  planning  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  welfare. 

Few  speakers  on  any  topic  even  distantly  related  to  relief 
failed  to  touch  sooner  or  later  on  the  ultimate  division  of 
responsibility  between  public  and  private  agencies.  The  pres- 
ent movement  indicates,  it  seems  clear,  a  reversal  of  the  long 
accepted  method  by  which  private  work  carries  the  major 
responsibility  for  cases  and  uses  the  public  agency  as  a  re- 
source. Henceforth,  it  appears,  the,  public  agency  will  carry 
the  major  load  and  use  the  private  agencies  as  resources  for 
the  more  refined  processes  of  case  work. 

"But  where  does  that  leave  us  beginners,"  queried  a  young 
worker  groping  her  way  through  her  first  conference.  "If 
the  personnel  of  the  public  agency  reaches  the  standard  it 
promises  will  those  workers  be  willing  to  turn  over  to  private 
societies  all  their  'good'  cases  that  call  for  'refined  processes'  ? 
And  what  should  a  poor  girl  do  who  wants  to  get  on  in 
social  work  ?  Should  she  study  'economic  case  work'  or  'relief 
by  categories'  or  'refined  processes' — or  should  she  just  get 
a  job  in  a  department  store?" 

Just  when  brain-fagged  delegates  were  reaching  exhaus- 
tion in  their  struggle  to  see  what  lay  before  social  work  in 
its  plunge  into  public  administration  a 
woman's  voice  cut  through  the  fog  and  *»       V. 

dissipated  a  whole  phalanx  of  straw-men. 
The  voice  was  that  of  Ruth  Taylor, 
deputy  commissioner  of  public  welfare  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York: 

Public  welfare  is  here.   And  we  public  welfare  officials 
are  here.   We  are  up  against  a  staggering  situation  which 
we  are  as  anxious  to  meet  adequately  as  you  are  to  have 
us.    We  are  just  as  worried  as  you  are.    The  situation 
is  forced  on  us  just  as  it  is  forced  on  you.    We  are 
people  just  like  you.    Some  of  us  are  good  and  some 
not  so  very  good.    Most  of  us  are  honest,  but  some 
of  us  are  not.    But  we  are  all  desperately  anxious 
for  help  with  the  enormous  task  that  has  been  thrust 


upon  us.  Where  should  we  look  for  help  but  to  you?  We 
need  and  want  you.  Of  course  if  you  come  with  a  superior  air 
we  shall  not  like  you  and  may  not  get  on  very  well  with  you. 
But  if  you  ;bring  with  your  help  a  faith  in  our  good  faith  and 
a  patience  with  our  limitations  you  will  find  us  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  all  you  can  give  us.  Don't  treat  us  as  upstarts. 
Treat  us  as  partners. 

FROM  Cincinnati  came  testimony  eloquently  voiced  by 
C.  M.  Bookman  who  a  few  days  later  was  to  speak 
his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  Conference,  to  the 
necessity  for  public  and  private  cooperation  in  the  present 
situation.  Mr.  Bookman,  while  far  from  optimistic  on  the 
immediate  outlook,  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  all  is  lost : 

When  business  organizations  are  seriously  searching  for  a 
way  to  control  business  cycles,  when  government  agencies  are 
daily  conscious  of  new  responsibilities,  when  thousands  of  those 
out  of  work  are  demanding,  with  weakened  morale,  the  right 
to  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  when  we  have  the  ancient 
paradox  of  plenty  on  the  one  hand  and  dire  want  on  the  other, 
then  something  constructive  must  emerge. 

Unemployment  relief  can  be  handled  best  by  local  commu- 
nities, and  if  we  plan  wisely  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  or  to  take  national  or  state  grants  for  direct 
relief.  However  I  should  not  hesitate  to  sanction  them  if  no 
other  way  can  be  found  to  feed  the  hungry.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  unsound  socially,  governmentally  or 
economically  in  appropriating  taxes  for  unemployment  relief 
purposes  and  that  government  organized  to  protect  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  people  has  an  inescapable  responsibility  to  handle 
unemployment  relief.  The  present  emergency  has  reached  the 
point  when  all  of  us  should  see  with  clearness  that  it  takes  the 
combined  resources  of  government,  business,  private  philan- 
thropy and  all  other  social  forces  to  cope  even  inadequately  with 
the  present  calamity. 

Even  when  we  do  the  best  we  can,  we  force  the  cost  of 
unemployment  back  on  the  unemployed.  The  first  line  of  de- 
fense in  this  battle  is  held  by  the  workmen  themselves,  their 
relatives,  friends  and  neighbors,  their  churches,  lodges  and 
unions.  Public  and  private  charity  would  go  down  to  defeat 
almost  at  the  start  of  the  conflict  if  this  first  line  of  defense 
did  not  hold.  Back  of  this  front  line,  as  reserves,  is  public  and 
private  social  work  organized  to  care  for  the  injured  as  they 
come  back  from  the  front  line.  Any  relief  policy  that  ignores 
this  fundamental  fact  will  be  almost  doomed  to  failure  before 
it  gets  under  way. 

And  when  we  have  done  everything  we  can  the  best  results 
that  can  be  expected  with  the  equipment  we  have  available  is 
to  offer  inadequate  relief  to  those  in  need,  being  sure  that  no 
one  starves.  And  we  do  this  to  a  regrettable  extent  in  what 
we  would  consider  in  normal  times,  unsound  ways. 

In  so  large  a  conference  as  this  one  and  with  distances 
what  they  are  in  Minneapolis,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
single  reporter,  no  matter  how  she  sprinted  over  melting 
pavements,  to  do  more  than  sample  the  three  hundred  or  so 
meetings,  to  follow  the  main  stream  of  thought  as  it  was 
expressed  by  some  five  hundred  speakers  and  to  observe  the 
swirls  and  eddies  of  cross-currents. 

It  seemed  curious  that  matters  of  finance 
were  so  seldom  raised.  Principles  and  prac- 
tices were  fiercely  questioned  with  money 
scarcely  mentioned.  Just  once  Raymond  Clapp 
of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  casually 
spoke  of  "the  taxpayer's  point  of  view,"  but 
no  one  took  it  very  seriously.  This  particular 
bundle  of  trouble  seemed  to  have  been  left  on 
the  doorstep  of  public  officials,  including  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  with  a  fair-sized  pack  piled  onto 
the  somewhat  nervous  back  of  the  community 
chests. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  commu- 
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nity  chest  folks  knew  the  nature  and  content  of  the  pack.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  held  in  advance  of  the  conference  in  the  woods 
fringing  lovely  Lake  Minnetonka,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
skirt  the  issue.  Relief  needs  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  public 
mind,  it  was  admitted,  but  while  requirements  must  be  met, 
relief  must  not  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  engulf  the 
whole  community  program  which  is  the  backbone  of  chest 
philosophy:  "Character-building  agencies  must  go  through 
this  crisis  on  their  own  merits.  They  must  not  starve  and 
they  must  not  ride  through  on  the  back  of  unemployment 
relief.  To  permit  them  to  do  so  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  an 
aftermath  as  inevitable  as  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
community  and  to  the  chest  movement." 

THIS  does  not  mean  that  the  chests  will  not  scrutinize 
closely  every  budget  submitted.  "We  must  turn  a  clear 
eye  on  those  agencies  that  glorify  chores  into  culture,"  said 
Arch  Mandel  of  Dayton,  "and  on  those  which  give  a  hand- 
picked  group  of  clients  a  personally  conducted  trip  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  unaware  of  the  small  impression  their 
effort  makes  on  the  community  problem  as  a  whole."  "Why 
in  my  town,"  exclaimed  a  deeply  stirred  delegate,  "even  the 
animal  society  is  asking  for  an  increased  budget  on  account 
of  unemployment.  It  claims  that  it  had  to  take  in  more 
than  1500  more  cats  than  usual  last  year  because  their 
owners  could  not  feed  them." 

The  project  of-  national  mobilization  of  social  welfare  and 
fund-raising  resources,  both  public  and  private,  presented  to 
the  association  by  the  President's  Emergency  Committee  for 
Employment,  was  accepted  at  an  admirably  organized  and 
conducted  meeting  at  the  Lafayette  Country  Club.  But  even 
those  who  voted  "Aye"  without  a  quiver  joined  in  little 
after-hours  confabs  in  every  nook  and  corner  to  take  the 
proposal  apart  and  see  what  .made  it  tick.  Plain  as  the 
officers  made  it  that  there  were  no  political  implications  in 
the  move,  that  it  was  no  red  herring  drawn  across  the  trail 
to  federal  relief,  there  was  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  the  man  from  a  small  southern  city  who  groaned, 
"What'll  my  board  say  when  I  go  home  and  tell  'em  this. 
I  know  we're  not  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  Hoover  kite,  but 
say,  can  I  make  those  babies  know  it!" 

In  the  knitting  together  of  conference  concerns  it  was 
interesting  to  observe  how  fully  mental  hygiene,  only  a  few 
years  ago  a  newcomer,  has  become  integrated  into  social- 
work  thinking,  how  completely  it  is  now  accepted  as  a  basic 
element  in  the  whole  social-work  scheme  of  things.  But 
here  as  in  other  divisions  there  was  a  vigorous  bubbling  up 
of  fresh  and  adventurous  spirit.  Probably  the  largest  division 
meeting  of  the  whole  week  was  the  joint  session  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Division  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  where  Karl  deSchweinitz's  paper  on  The 
Dangers  and  Advantages  of  Sex  Instruction  for  Children 
was  read.  But  even  in  the  valiant  Mr.  deSchweinitz  an 
eager  listener  found  a  fear.  "Is  he  afraid  to  entrust  this 
to  parents?"  she  queried. 

In  this  division  case  work  moved  up  into  the  stratosphere, 
that  rarified  realm  above  the  atmosphere  from  which  a 
German  savant  descended  recently  to  land  gloriously  on  the 
tip  of  an  Alp.  One  wonders  how  the  paper,  Psychoanalytic 
Contributions  to  Social  Case  Work,  presented  by  Virginia 
P.  Robinson,  author  of  Changing  Psychology  in  Social  Case 
Work  and  assistant  director  and  supervisor  of  social  case  work 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work, 


escaped  from  the  Family  Division  or  from  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association.  Surely  it  did  not  just  happen.  Miss  Robin- 
son finds  that  no  less  than  four  different  schools  of  psycho- 
analysis may  claim  an  influence  in  case-work  development. 
It  has  been  most  influenced  perhaps  by  analytic  therapy  as 
a  passive  process,  an  influence  which  may  conceivably  go  too 
far  although  "it  is  clarifying  to  give  full  weight  and  sig- 
nificance to  the  client's  activity  which  brings  him  for  help 
and  enables  him  to  use  the  case  worker  as  an  instrument 
through  which  to  work  out  his  problems."  Old-fashioned 
and  just  every-day  case  workers  followed  attentively  the 
psychoanalytic  reasoning  which  cast  them  for  the  role  of 
sounding  board  and  warned  them  against  any  projection  of 
their  own  personalities. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Miss  Robinson's  paper  floated 
serenely  in  the  blue,  far  over  the  heads  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  case  workers.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  among 
those  who  followed  her  flight  was  a  substantial  nucleus  of 
the  scientific-minded  who  were  ready  and  willing  and  all 
tuned  up  to  join  her.  It  seemed  to  this  observer  that  Miss 
Robinson's  paper  clearly  marked  the  diverging  schools  of 
thought  that  are  emerging  in  case  work.  Take  the  unem- 
ployed man,  for  instance — is  he  unemployed  because  of 
something  within  himself  from  which  the  analytic  processes 
will  free  him,  or  is  he  unemployed  because  of  the  social 
environment  in  which  he  finds  himself  and  from  which  he 
can  only  be  freed  by  economic  and  community  forces?  "Just 
see  what  is  happening!"  exclaimed  Paul  L.  Benjamin  with 
a  wrinkle  in  his  brow.  "Henceforth  it  seems  we  are  to  have 
homeopaths  and  allopaths  in  case  work." 

Not  the  least  exciting  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
manner  in  which  birth  control  insinuated  itself  into  the 
program  as  health.  Call  it  Regulation  of  Births,  as  Chair- 
man Robert  W.  Kelso  did,  or  Better-Born  Children,  as 
Dr.  Fred  Adair  of  Chicago  did — there  it  was.  There  were 
no  joint  sessions  between  the  Health  Division  and  the 
American  Birth  Control  League  but  there  was  a  strong 
common  bond  that  caused  the  two  groups  to  overflow  many 
of  each  others  meetings. 

DR.  ADAIR,  who  hails  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
Medical  School,  warned  the  division  against  a  blanket 
acceptance  of  birth  control  as  a  solvent  of  social  ills.  "Birth 
control  will  not  accomplish  race  betterment  unless  it  takes 
into  consideration  two  factors — compulsory  segregation  and 
sterilization  of  the  unfit,  and  selection.  The  human  race 
cannot  afford  to  curtail  the  supply  of  human  beings  who 
are  derived  from  superior  groups  and  who  are  suitably  reared, 
nor  can  it  afford  to  leave  the  decision  of  reproduction  to 
the  individual  actions  of  the  inferior  groups,  such  as  mental 
defectives." 

The  American  Birth  Control  League  put  on  a  meeting 
one  broiling  evening  which  all  but  burst  the  walls  of  the 
Gethsemane  Parish  House.  Here  George  Packard,  Chicago 
lawyer,  discussed  Is  Birth  Control  Legal,  and  decided  that 
"the  real  cause  of  contraception,  confined  as  it  should  be  to 
medical  supervision,  is  not  seriously  hampered  by  the  law 
in  its  present  state."  Here  the  Rev.  David  Bryn-Jones, 
Baptist  pastor  of  Minneapolis,  answered  the  question,  Is 
Birth  Control  Ethical,  with  the  words,  "A  rational  control 
of  reproduction  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  higher  life 
for  society."  And  here  Dr.  E.  P.  Lyon,  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  countered  the  query, 
Is  Birth  Control  Eugenic,  with  a  proposal  to  inaugurate  a 
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thousand-year  plan  for  race  betterment  having  as  its  slogan, 
"Every  child  is  entitled  to  be  well  born." 

The  conference  found  new  currents  of  interest  this  year 
in  social-work  publicity,  or  to  use  the  more  favored  term, 
interpretation  of  social  work.  The  program  of  the  Division 
on  Educational  Publicity,  led  by  Leon  R.  Whipple,  reached 
far  out  into  the  specialized  interests  of  the  other  divisions. 
Thus  the  paper  of  Stanley  P.  Davies  of  New  York  on  The 
Public  Mind  on  the  Private  Mind,  warned  mental  hygienists 
and  their  lay  interpreters  that  while  legitimate  mental 
hygiene  is  in  little  danger  of  being  oversold  there  is  a  danger 
that  the  selling  or  interpretive  process  might  "create  among 
large  numbers  of  intelligent,  reasonably  normal  people  an 
overawareness  of  their  mental  processes  and  a  tendency  to 
self-analysis  and  self-excuse  in  psychiatric  terms." 

In   a  session  of   Mr.  Whipple's   division   held   with   the 
Division  on  Children,  William  G.  Carr  of  the  National 
Education  Association  characterized  propaganda  as  it  beats 
on  the  schools  as  the  conundrum  of  the  educator:  "The 
army  of  propagandists  can  be  divided  into  two  regiments — 
be  uplifting  infantry  and  the  salesman  engineers,  and  many 
sf  the  salesmen  love  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  engineers.  .  .  . 
)rganized  propaganda  is  a  part  of  modern  life.  The  school 
annot  safely  disregard  it,  but  must  assume  responsibility  for 
raining  citizens  who  understand  and  can  cope  with  it.    A 
blanket  interdice  against  all  outside  influences  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable.    Our  schoolmaster  has  no  choice  but  to 
pen  the  door  and  assume  the  difficult  and  thankless  task  of 
boosing  among  applicants.    He  must  be  indeed  a  Solomon 
if  he  is  able  to  make  outside  influences  the  servant  of  the 
public  schools  and  not  their  master." 

As  the  conference  rolled  on  with  its  multiplicity  of  meet- 
igs  and  its  wide  range  of  subject  matter  it  seemed  to  me 
bat  its  next  big  job,  now  that  the  indefatigable  Howard  R. 
Cnight  has  so  smoothly  adjusted  its  mechanics,  is  to  define 
nd  interpret  itself  to  that  public  which  stood  on  every  street 
irner  asking,  round-eyed,  "What  is  it — what  is  it  about — 
rho  is  it  for?"    More  than  one  honest  citizen  to  whom  I 
Iked  had  gathered   from  press  reports  of  the  conference 
impression  not  of  solidarity  of  purpose,  but  of  diffusion 
of  organization  with  leaders  taking  in  each  other's  mental 
cashing.   The  Minneapolis  press  was  generous  to  the  con- 
erence  in  space.    But  inches  alone  do  not  constitute  inter- 
pretation.   What  the  inches  contain  is  more  important  than 
beir  sum  total.    It  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  Mr. 
[night  and  his  executive  committee  propose  to  make  every 
effort  to  stretch  the  modest  conference  budget  to  include  a 
year-round  program  of  interpretation  by  which  its  light  may 
shine  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  meeting  halls. 

rHILE  the  conference  was  intensely  realistic  in  temper 
it  was  not  without  its  springs  of  inspirational  refresh- 
nent.  The  Get  Acquainted  Dinner  on  Monday  night  under 
he  beaming  chairmanship  of  Uncle  Alec  Johnson  was  such  a 
pring  from  which  some  seven  hundred  of  the  clan,  young 
jid  old,  drank  deep.  The  conference  dinner  Thursday  night, 
vhich  was  limited  to  fourteen  hundred  and  which  found  its 
.ckets  being  bid  for  at  speculators'  prices,  was  another, 
lere  Minnesota  greeted  Hastings  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell 
age  Foundation  as  "the  home-town  boy  who  made  good," 
nd  here  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  Commons  was  toasted 
roses  for  his  eightieth  birthday.  At  an  evening  meeting 
the  Auditorium,  with  a  violent  and  welcome  thunder- 
storm beating  on  the  roof,  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  of  New 


York  offered  the  inherent  strength  and  fortitude  of  humble 
people  as  an  inspiration  to  steadiness  of  purpose.  Dr.  Lawson 
G.  Lowrey,  New  York  psychiatrist,  brought  comfort  to  his 
listeners  with  the  assurance  that  they  "needn't  try  to  iron 
out  all  their  complexes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  com- 
pletely adjusted  personality.  All  that  is  needed  is  adjustment 
sufficient  to  permit  an  individual  to  be  fairly  healthy,  fairly 
successful  and  fairly  happy  despite  the  conflicts  and  com- 
plexes he  carries  underneath." 

ANY  doubts  and  fears  that  lurked  in  the  conference  soul 
at  the  end  of  the  week  were  cast  out  at  the  last  luncheon 
where  more  than  a  thousand  people  gathered  to  cheer  the 
incoming  and  outgoing  presidents,  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
hard-working  Minneapolis  folk  who  had  contributed  much 
back-stage  labor  during  many  weeks,  and  to  hear  Karl 
deSchweinitz,  buoyant  and  optimistic,  sum  up  the  situation 
in  public  and  private  social  work.  "Out  of  our  present 
misery,"  he  promised,  "will  come  a  better  organization  of 
society.  Social  work  was  never  in  a  better  position  to  assume 
leadership  and  to  influence  the  course  of  events.  Not  in  a 
generation  have  we  experienced  such  an  integration  of  social 
work,  business  and  politics.  Social-work  technique  will  be 
modified  in  its  expression  by  the  institutions  through  which 
it  will  now  operate,  just  as  any  skill  is  bound  to  be  modified 
by  its  channels  of  expression.  But  its  philosophy  and  its 
principles  will  prevail." 

Mr.  deSchweinitz  was  fresh  that  morning  from  a  no- 
table triumph  in  Philadelphia  where  legislature,  city  council, 
mayor  and  $3,000,000  were  all  encompassed  within  the  terms 
of  victory.  iHis  vigor  and  enthusiasm  fell  on  the  conference 
like  rain  on  thirsty  soil:  "Social  work  is  on  the  brink  of  one 
of  the  greatest  adventures  it  has  ever  known.  Overnight  we 
are  becoming  public  social  workers  with  our  psychology 
changed  from  the  idea  of  individual  special  treatment  to 
the  idea  of  equalization.  Now  is  our  great  opportunity  to 
introduce  social  work  as  we  know  it  into  public  thinking. 
This  is  no  day  for  the  weakling  or  the  standpatter.  The 
great  adventure,  whether  we  will  or  no,  is  on  us.  Any 
social  worker  who  is  worth  his  salt  will  get  into  it." 

Social  work  came  to  Minneapolis  on  a  quiet  Sunday.  For 
a  week  it  wrestled  earnestly  with  problems  that  lie  deep  in 
the  social  and  economic  heart  of  the  country.  It  left  on  a 
glowing  Saturday  with  the  city  burgeoning  forth  in  a  mag- 
nificent welcome  to  the  triennial  conclave  of  the  Knights 
Templar.  Life-size  silvered  knights,  afoot  and  ahorse, 
marked  the  street  intersections.  Nicollet  Avenue,  via  dolo- 
rosa  for  weary  social-work  feet,  was  a  red  tunnel  of  gorgeous 
street  banners  fringed  with  golden  lights  and  starred  with 
shining  Maltese  crosses.  Bands  played  in  the  streets  and 
airplanes  whirred  overhead.  As  the  final  meeting  of  the 
Conference  broke  up  and  the  delegates  scattered  through  the 
hotel  lobby,  the  vanguard  of  the  Knights  arrived,  splendid 
in  their  uniforms  and  plumed  hats,  with  their  ladies  smiling 
behind  great  sheafs  of  roses.  Under  a  glittering  arch  of 
drawn  swords  they  passed  from  bedecked  cars  into  the  be- 
decked hotel.  "Stand  back  a  little  further  please,"  mur- 
mured attendants  to  the  social  workers.  And  so  social  work 
left  Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia  comes  next.  And  after  that  Detroit.  What 
permutations  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  social  work  will 
undergo  in  the  intervening  one  year  and  two,  no  seer  is 
wise  enough  to  prophesy. 


The  Pittsburgh  Plan  forUnemployment 


By  FRANCIS  D.  TYSON 


anyone  who  lived  in  Pittsburgh  through  the  ma- 
or depressions  of  1914-15  and  1920-21  and  to 
older  citizens  who  recall  the  soup  kitchens  of  '93, 
it  is  clear  that  the  iron  and  steel  center  changed  its  ap- 
proach to  the  catastrophe  of  unemployment  this  year.  The 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  situation  and  absence  of  any  plan 
to  seek  adequate  relief  or  remedy  have  given  way  to  wide- 
spread community  interest. 

Although  country-wide  agencies  like  the  Housing,  Public 
Health  Nursing  and  Family  Welfare  Associations  began 
early  to  note  the  ill  effects  of  growing  underemployment, 
the  shrinkage  of  employment  was  fortunately  not  sweeping 
until  fully  a  year  after  the  start  of  the  depression  in  1929. 
The  dominant  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  in  its  primary 
and  secondary  aspects  provides  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  district,  held  up  well  during  the  early  months 
of  1930,  and  Pittsburgh  was  not  as  hard  hit  as  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Moreover,  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  "staggering"  work  and  maintaining  wage-scales 
adopted  by  the  .Steel  Corporation  plants  and  others  tended 
for  some  time  to  ease  the  human  costs  of  the  business  slump. 

So  far  as  the  resources  of  social  work  are  concerned,  much 
more  adequate  funds  have  been  available  in  recent  years  for 
the  family  agencies  and  particularly  for  the  largest,  the  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Association,  whose  budget  latterly  has  increased 
from  about  $75,000  to  $300,000  a  year.  While  the  Wel- 
fare Fund  in  Pittsburgh  is  relatively  new  and  does  not  cover 
all  the  social  agencies,  it  had  a  record  of  two  successful  years 
and  completed  its  third  campaign  last  fall  with  provision  for 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  and  Red  Cross  budgets  and 
for  a  contingency  fund.  The  other  major  family  relief  body, 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  has  con- 
siderable potential  resources,  and  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare 
Association  has  always  been  well  financed.  Despite  the  rela- 
tive backwardness  of  social  work  in  Pittsburgh  there  was 
certainly  more  reason  for  optimism  than  in  earlier  years. 

A  new  factor  in  the  situation  was  the  existence  of  sev- 
eral committees  at  work  through  1930  seeking  to  place  before 
the  community  and  its  business  leaders  a  constructive  program 
for  the  remedy  and  prevention  of  the  industrial  disease  of 
unemployment.  These  were  the  Industrial  Expansion,  and 
Statistics  and  Research  Committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  sought,  with  the  aid  of  the  president,  James 
Rae,  to  interest  industry  in  a  general  program.  The  Cham- 
ber brought  outstanding  men  to  present  detailed  programs 
following  the  lead  of  the  Hungry  Club  forum  and  of  the 
Industrial  Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  held  an 
effective  meeting  on  unemployment  insurance  and  later  or- 
ganized a  well  attended  institute. 

The  Employment  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Social 
Agencies  had  reviewed  the  situation  in  a  series  of  meetings 
in  the  spring  of  1930  after  breadlines  had  appeared  in  the 
casual  labor  districts  and  social  workers  had  questioned  their 
necessity.  A  representative  sub-committee  on  a  Constructive 
Plan,  headed  by  John  Ihlder  of  the  Housing  Association,  was 


appointed  and  its  findings  were  widely  distributed  last  Octo- 
ber. The  report  pointed  to  the  need  of  community-wide  or- 
ganization and  called  upon  industry  to  assume  leadership  in 
providing  work  rather  than  relief. 

Soon  after  this  came  evidence  of  great  strain  on  the  family 
agencies.  In  November,  as  compared  with  October,  the  num- 
ber of  relief  cases  in  four  agencies,  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  the 
Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association  and  the  Salvation  Army 
increased  by  over  two  thousand  and  the  expenditure  for  re- 
lief by  $35,271 — a  rise  of  150  per  cent  in  a  single  month. 
These  figures  indicated  a  demand  over  two  and  a  half  times 
as  great  as  that  of  November  1929. 

On  the  initiative  of  influential  members  of  its  Board  and 
of  the  Welfare  Fund,  the  Family  Welfare  Association  led 
in  an  effort  to  secure  public  funds  for  relief  through  a  co- 
operating group  including  the  Red  Cross,  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  and  the  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  as  well 
as  the  societies  already  named.  City  Council  responded  with 
an  initial  appropriation  of  $100,000  which  was  allotted  to 
the  agencies  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  About  9600  families  were  registered  at  City 
Hall  and  referred  to  the  agencies  after  clearance  through  the 
expanded  Social  Service  Exchange.  Two  later  appropria- 
tions were  made,  amounting  in  all  to  $300,000.  But  before 
the  final  $100,000  was  exhausted  a  group  of  business  men 
who  had  been  meeting  together  to  study  the  situation  as- 
sumed leadership. 

SO  the  Allegheny  County  Emergency  Association  came 
into  being  early  in  the  year  and  by  February  took  over 
from  the  city  the  financing  of  the  emergency  relief  burden. 
The  Association,  which  incorporated  at  once,  numbers  in  its 
membership  the  financial  and  industrial  interests  of  Pitts- 
burgh, particularly  in  its  executive  committee  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Arthur  E.  Braun. 

In  launching  the  Emergency  Association  the  Committee 
announced  its  acceptance  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plan,  which  was 
prepared  by  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  a  community-minded  de- 
partment store  head,  as  a  project  for  financing  public  works 
and  employment  in  general  to  which  the  unemployed  men  on 
the  relief  lists  of  the  agencies  could  be  transferred.  Under 
the  Operating  Committee  of  the  Association,  headed  by 
Frank  R.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Company, 
and  F.  J.  Chesterman,  vice-president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  sub-committees  on  employment,  relief,  and  ways 
and  means  were  set  up,  and  the  director  of  the  Association, 
Major  Philip  Matthews,  was  appointed. 

It  was  apparent  that  industry  had  assumed  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  unemployment  in  a  more  downright  fashion 
than  in  other  periods.  Before  the  end  of  February  the  new 
works  projects,  announced  as  the  main  objective  of  the  new 
organization,  were  gotten  under  way  and  the  first  two  hun- 
dred men  were  assigned.  By  the  first  week  in  May,  5112 
men  were  employed  at  a  wage  of  $4  a  day  for  three  days  a 
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week,  and  350  women  with  dependents  were  employed  at  a 
somewhat  lower  wage.  In  this  brief  period  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars  was  expended  for  wages  and  the  bulk  of  the 
unemployment  cases  were  cleared  from  the  agency  lists.  At 
that  date  a  somewhat  larger  sum  remained  in  the  Association 
treasury,  appropriated  for  employment  and  to  be  rapidly  ex- 
pended on  wages  during  the  summer  months  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  projects  as  outlined. 

In  this  effort  administrative  control  was  secured  through 
the  continued  service  of  a  group  of  business  executives,  and 
that  leadership  explains  the  effectiveness  of  the  effort.  Sal- 
ary overhead  has  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  but  I  per  cent  of 
the  total  fund  and  other  fixed  ex- 
penses have  been  negligible  be- 
cause of  the  donation  of  office 
space,  staff,  tabulating  machines 
and  clerical  service.  The  active 
publicity  work  of  the  Operating 
Committee  was  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Kaufmann.  The 
initial  plan,  widely  heralded,  called 
for  the  provision  of  a  much  larger 
sum,  and  the  employment  of  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  labor,  as  well 
as  unskilled  workers,  at  current 
wage  scales,  as  a  major  remedy 
for  the  unemployment  crisis.  While 
this  ambitious  proposal  did  not 
prove  practicable  with  the  re- 
sources that  were  available,  the 
administration  of  emergency  em- 
ployment under  the  so-called 
Pittsburgh  Plan  has  perhaps  been 
more  efficient  and  economical  than 
similar  projects  tried  in  other 
cities. 

The  significant  thing  about  the 
effort  which  enabled  it  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  desultory  or  un- 
needed  "made-work"  plans  else- 
where, was  the  fact  that  the  director  had  at  hand,  through 
his  work  on  the  Government  Research  Bureau,  a  citizens' 
association  in  operation  over  a  number  of  years  studying  city 
finances,  a  series  of  specific  public  work  projects  for  which 
he  knew  appropriations  were  obtainable.  This  really  meant 
the  speeding-up  of  public  work  by  the  Association  offering 
to  take  over  the  wage  bill  for  labor  while  the  city  used  its 
available  money  for  materials  and  supervision.  In  any  case, 
necessary  sewer,  street-grading  and  park  development  work 
were  started  at  once.  The  value  of  the  municipal  expendi- 
ture involved  is  estimated  as  nearly  equal  to  the  approximate 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  wage  payment  undertaken 
by  the  Association.  Work  in  the  boroughs  and  townships 
outside  the  city  provided  employment  for  some  seven  hun- 
dred workers  on  a  similar  basis.  It  is  significant  for  future 
metropolitan  planning  of  public  works  that  the  Association 
has  taken  the  County  of  Allegheny,  with  its  725  square  miles, 
and  1,375,000  population  as  the  field  of  work. 

Incidentally,  after  the  public  work  was  well  under  way 
the  Emergency  Association  accepted  a  project  that  had  been 
developed  by  the  Sub-committee  on  a  Constructive  Plan  of 
the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  in  accordance  with  which 
deferred  repair  work  has  been  completed  on  hospitals,  settle- 


ments, churches  and  other  institutions.  The  Association  paid 
the  wages  and  the  institution  met  the  bill  for  materials  and 
supervision.  Again  as  the  situation  developed  the  Associa- 
tion was  able  to  undertake  some  additional  kinds  of  work. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Housing  Association,  in  addition  to 
more  vigorous  demolition  of  old  houses,  the  winter's — really 
many  winters' — accumulations  of  ashes  were  removed.  Pitts- 
burgh, till  recently  heated  by  natural  gas,  has  never  under- 
taken ash  collection  as  a  municipal  service.  The  results  of 
this  neglect  are  not  cause  for  pride.  This  spring's  demonstra- 
tion will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  permanently  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  municipal  housekeep- 
ing. 

The  employment  commit- 
tee of  the  Association  is  now 
planning  to  guide  the  trans- 
fer of  workers  displaced  by 
the  completion  of  existing 
projects  through  the  summer 
into  expanding  public  em- 
ployment ;  for  some  two 
million  dollars  worth  of  city 
and  county  work  is  at  last 
ready.  An  agreement  with 
the  contractors  is  being 
sought  that  will  give  pref- 
erence to  Association  work- 
ers. The  Employment  Com- 
mittee hopes  in  this  way  to 
place  at  least  half  of  some 
3200  workers  for  whom  em- 
ployment at  general  labor  is 
scheduled. 

Some  analysis  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Pittsburgh 
Plan  may  be  of  interest.  The 
Association  has  raised  to  date 
just  over  $1,300,000.  Of  this 
sum  as  much  as  $700,000 
came  in  grants  from  cor- 
porations and  business  firms, 
made  largely  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Association 
for  contributions  by  industries  of  one  day's  payroll  at  the 
peak  of  employment  of  1929.  A  little  less  than  a  quarter 
million  dollars  was  contributed  by  employed  workers,  in- 
cluding public  employes,  on  the  basis  of  one  day's  wage  pay- 
ment. Only  about  $375,000  was  collected  in  individual 
contributions  including  a  single  gift  from  one  family  of 
$100,000.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  much  larger 
number  of  big  gifts  by  individuals  to  the  Prosser  and  Lloyd 
funds  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Indeed,  well  over  half  of  the  total  amount  came  directly 
from  industry  through  self-assessment,  reflecting  the  uniquely 
business  character  of  the  effort.  Of  approximately  5 10  con- 
tributions by  corporations,  59  were  in  excess  of  $1000.  These 
included  38  between  $1000  and  $5000;  n  between  $5000 
and  $10,000;  6  between  $10,000  and  $20,000;  2  of  $50,000, 
the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Corp.  and  the  Philadelphia  Co. ;  2 
of  $60,000,  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  group,  and  the  Westing- 
house  Airbrake  Co.;  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  gave  $100,000. 

So  to  the  method  of  raising  the  fund,  the  business  group 
at  an  early  meeting  subscribed  an  initial  $IOO,OOO  to  begin 
operations.  After  appeal  by  letter  and  solicitation  by  Cham- 
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her  of  Commerce  members  failed  to  bring  adequate  response, 
an  organized  campaign  was  staged  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Welfare  Fund  machinery.  This  started  on  April  6  and  ran 
through  May.  The  plan  provided  for  work  by  two  divi- 
sions, group  A  seeking  individual  gifts  and  group  B  under 
T.  P.  Gaylord,  vice-president  of  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
and  W.  F.  Rust  of  the  Koppers  Company,  soliciting  cor- 
porations and  employes.  The  bulk  of  collections — some 
$925,000 — was  made  by  the  latter  division.  The  great  handi- 
cap this  campaign  faced  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
publicity  on  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  had  been  issued  at  the  very 
start  and  the  campaign  was  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax ; 
the  declared  objective  of  $3,000,000  was  not  attained. 

The  relief  activity  of  the  Association  has  of  necessity  been 
considerable.  Up  to  the  end  of  May  some  $300,000  had 
been  budgeted  to  the  seven  agencies  of  which  half  was  allo- 
cated to  the  Family  Welfare  Association.  Latterly,  with 
the  clearing  of  employable  unemployed  cases  from  the  lists  of 
the  less  well-staffed  agencies,  the  relief  work  has  been  largely 
concentrated  with  that  organization.  The  family  agencies, 
by  the  way,  estimate  the  extra  costs  of  their  own  increased 
field  service  between  February  and  May  at  $30,000. 

THE  Relief  Committee  of  the  Association  now  faces  the 
difficult  problem  of  meeting  any  increase  in  demand  for 
relief  that  may  follow  upon  the  gradual  and  cumulative  re- 
lease from  employment  of  the  five  thousand  workers  whose 
jobs  are  being  completed.  This  may  exhaust  the  remaining 
$200,000  in  the  treasury  of  the  fund  available  for  such  use. 
The  situation  may  even  necessitate  raising  additional  emer- 
gency relief  should  employment  continue  to  be  so  restricted. 
And  the  Pittsburgh  problem  has  recently  been  complicated 
by  labor  trouble  involving  many  of  the  mines  of  Allegheny 
County  in  which  wages  and  employment  were  already  se- 
verely limited  by  the  sickness  of  the  soft-coal  industry. 

According  to  present  prospects  however,  the  Association 
with  its  influential  backing  is  planning  definitely  to  resume 
its  efforts  on  a  still  larger  scale  next  autumn  in  the  deter- 
mination to  repeat  at  a  time  of  renewed  need  the  activity 
which  took  the  edge  off  the  unemployment  situation  this 
spring.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  has  not  proved  possible 
to  put  in  employment  the  six  thousand  men  who  enrolled  in 
a  city-wide  registration  along  with  some  four  thousand  re- 
ported from  the  boroughs.  This  registration  was  sponsored 
by  the  Association  at  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  February. 
For  the  large  part,  only  men  who  applied  for  relief  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  beginning  have  been 
placed,  and  the  lists  of  the  agencies  cleared  of  this  so-called 
"white"  registration.  The  "yellow"  registration  of  some  ten 
thousand  more  of  the  unemployed  could  not  be  handled. 
Unfortunately,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  ten  or 
more  city  projects  which  could  have  been  prosecuted  at  once 
had  to  be  postponed  for  the  time  being  in  order  that  the 
Association  might  husband  its  shrinking  resources  to  meet 
the  relief  need  and  to  plan  for  the  possible  emergency  next 
fall.  The  Pittsburgh  Plan  was  unique  as  outlined;  but  it 
could  not  be  fully  implemented  because  of  inadequate 
finances. 

The  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  has  been  giving  the 
services  of  its  assistant  executive  secretary,  Henrietta  Lund, 
as  co-ordinator  of  the  work  of  the  seven  family  agencies  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Emergency  Association.  E.  N.  Clop- 
per,  the  executive  secretary,  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 


Relief  Committee.  Its  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  undei 
the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Stephan,  offers  facilities  for  in- 
tensive study  of  the  relief  problem. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Allegheny  County  Emergency 
Association  has  already  expressed  the  conviction  of  the  need 
of  planning  ahead  for  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  oi 
unemployment.  Early  in  April  a  representative  Long  Range 
Plan  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Association  with  Hor- 
ace Forbes  Baker,  an  experienced  civic  leader,  as  chairman 
This  committee  will  have  a  full-time  director  and  staff,  and 
with  regular  weekly  meetings,  has  begun  to  work  through 
six  sub-committees,  on  public  work  reserves,  regularization 
through  management  control,  stabilization  of  income,  co- 
ordinated placement,  vocational  education  and  guidance,  and 
research.  In  the  last  named,  which  is  of  course  fundamental 
to  the  whole  long-range  program,  the  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  sup- 
ported  by  the  Buhl  Foundation,  is  immediately  available; 
and  one  of  the  best  indices  of  fluctuations  in  employment  has 
already  been  set  up  for  the  district  by  its  director,  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Watkins.  A  number  of  specific  industrial  studies  on  stabil- 
ization have  been  initiated  by  its  staff  and  by  that  of  the 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  training. 

IT  is  too  early  to  attempt  a  full  evaluation  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plan.  Due  allowance  may  be  made  for  over- 
enthusiastic  publicity  that  claimed  too  much  too  soon,  and 
failed  to  recognize  the  tremendous  difficulty,  already  revealed 
in  other  communities,  of  setting  up  by  voluntary  subscription 
a  wage  fund  large  enough  to  provide  for  mass  employment 
The  heart  of  the  issue,  provision  of  alternative  employmenl 
for  skilled  and  salaried  workers  to  prevent  impairment  ir 
their  morale,  was  not  reached.  Yet  the  widespread  publicity 
given  to  the  Plan  served  to  direct  favorable  national  atten- 
tion to  Pittsburgh  and  to  its  conscious  industrial  spokesmen 
and  our  leaders,  with  their  reputation  for  power  and  ac- 
complishment, are  not  likely  to  withdraw  from  the  difficuli 
task  they  have  set  themselves  of  avoiding  recourse  to  th< 
taxing  power  for  the  relief  of  distress.  There  has  been  nc 
confession  of  defeat  or  retreat  to  public  relief — an  easy  and 
costly  way  out  of  the  emergency  in  other  cities.  The  definite 
plan,  just  announced  for  next  fall,  calls  for  a  joint  campaign 
of  the  Association  and  the  Welfare  Fund  to  raise  $4,800,000 
Three  million  of  this  total  is  to  be  used  for  renewal  of  the 
employment  effort  and  the  Operating  Committee  has  begun 
to  plan  for  the  directed  work  of  some  six  thousand  employes 
over  the  six  months  of  greatest  need  between  Octobei 
and  May. 

Through  this  experience  a  broad  path  lies  further  ahead 
and  moves  toward  the  planning  of  expansible  public  works. 
Or,  as  a  possible  alternative,  the  development  of  large-scale 
house-building  projects  on  a  limited  dividend  basis.  The  valid 
distinction  between  work  as  the  sole  adequate  cure  for  un- 
employment and  the  dole  of  charity  has  struck  home;  the 
constructive  solution  is  to  be  given  further  trial. 

Such  developments  as  have  already  come  to  pass  along 
with  a  new  mental  attitude  clearly  indicate  the  possibility 
that  the  control  of  unemployment  may  become  a  practical 
community  interest  at'  the  heart  of  industrial  America, 
the  organized  effort,  born  of  emergency,  continues  with  the 
return  of  business  prosperity,  the  next  depression  will  find 
Allegheny  County  prepared  to  deal  with  the  increased  degree 
of  unemployment  in  a  more  adequate  and  scientific  way. 


"Good"  Children  for  "Bad" 


By  MARY  ROSS 


HEN  Ruth  was  eight  years  old  she  climbed  to 
her  father's  knee  one  evening  and  began  to  recite 
some  verses  to  him.  "All  at  once,"  as  the  family 
told  later,  "without  any  warning,  just  that  quick,  she  went 
out  of  her  mind."  Instead  of  a  good  little  girl  she  became 
an  incredibly  "bad"  one.  When  she  was  nine  she  ran  away 
fifteen  times  within  three  months,  sometimes  in  her  night- 
gown, sometimes  in  her  bathing-suit.  She  often  went  forty 
miles.  On  the  way  she  stole  whatever  attracted  her  and 
promptly  gave  it  away,  as  she  did  her  toys.  Opposed  by  her 
mother  in  some  trivial  matter,  she  attacked  her  with  butcher 
knife  and  scissors.  She  was  placed  in  one  of  the  mental 
wards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  screamed,  kicked  and 
cursed  so  that  she  disturbed  adult  patients  and  had  to  be 
sent  home.  Her  father  fastened  a  ball  and  chain  to  her  leg 
in  an  effort  to  control  her.  With  these  she  was  found 
crawling  over  a  second  story  balcony  "to  kill  herself."  A 
child  took  her  doll  and  Ruth  ran  to  the  sheriff's  house,  took 
a  loaded  revolver  and  told  her  mother  that  she  was  going 
to  shoot  the  child  to  get  the  doll  back. 

This  spectacular  story  of  Ruth,  told  by  Drs.  Earl  D.  Bond 
and  Kenneth  E.  Appel  in  their  book,  The  Treatment  of 
Behavior  Disorders  Following  Encephalitis  (Commonwealth 
Fund,  price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey)  is  unfortunately 
characteristic  of  children  who  have  suffered  from  encephalitis 
or  "sleeping  sickness."  "Children  formerly  orderly,  tractable, 
cheerful  and  truthful  reverse  these  characteristics.  They 
become  disorderly,  disobedient,  irritable;  lie,  cheat,  steal 
and  often  commit  gross  sexual  offenses.  . . .  Except  in  the 
very  young  there  is  no  intellectual  deterioration,  although 
the  restlessness  may  interfere  with  attention  and  the  develop- 
ment of  interests.  These  children  over-react  instinctively, 
•  and  with  average  intellects  at  their  service,  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  may  contribute  significantly  to  the  criminals  of  our 
society."  Often  normal  habits  of  sleep  are  reversed  and  at 
night  they  are  as  alert  as  alley  cats,  completely  upsetting  the 
life  of  the  household  about  them,  while  by  day  they  are 
drowsy.  "Some  would  fall  asleep  in  the  daytime,  standing 
up,  in  school  or  on  the  street ;  one  would  fall  asleep  even  when 
a  plate  of  ice  cream  was  set  before  him  and  sleepiness  in  a 
boy  can  go  no  further  than  that."  Their  stories  make  Peck's 
Bad  Boy  seem  like  a  paragon  of  virtue. 

Ruth's  record,  which  is  that  of  a  number  of  years  ago, 
ended  in  total  failure.  No  one,  including  the  hospital,  could 
do  anything  for  her.  Dr.  Bond  and  Dr.  Appel  tell  in  their 
book  of  Dr.  William  Healy's  efforts  to  help  post-encephalitic 
children  by  placing  them  in  carefully  selected  foster  homes; 
here  again  the  result  was  failure.  They  quote  a  neurologist 
of  great  experience  who  declared  that  never,  even  in  the 
homes  of  wealthy  people  who  had  every  resource  of  special 
nurses  and  governesses,  had  he  seen  a  good  result  from 
treatment  of  a  child  who  had  had  encephalitis.  Such  children 
have  been  an  insoluble  problem.  They  were  intolerable  or 
even  dangerous  in  their  own  homes  and  in  the  schools;  they 
did  not  belong  in  jails,  though  sometimes  they  were  sent  to 
a  reformatory  as  a  last  result ;  nor  yet  in  state  hospitals,  with 


no  facilities  for  child  patients.     No  one  knew  what  to  do 
with  them. 

Hence  in  1924,  which  was  after  the  experience  with 
Ruth,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  decided  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  a  residence  school  within  the  hospital  itself  under 
the  direction  of  its  Division  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases, 
to  train  and  re-educate  these  children  who  were  not  sick 
in  the  usual  sense  but  merely  "impossible."  This  book  is  a 
study  of  the  next  six  years  and  of  sixty-two  children  cared 
for  in  the  Franklin  School,  as  it  later  was  named,  for  periods 
varying  from  three  months  to  three  years.  Forty-eight  of 
these  were  post-encephalitic  children,  the  rest  young  patients 
of  similar  age  and  with  similar  behavior  difficulties,  who 
served  as  "controls"  in  the  study.  At  the  start  the  school 
was  made  possible  by  the  interest  and  financial  support  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the  Hospital ;  later  by 
contributions  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

This  story  of  these  years,  simple,  vivid,  often  humorous, 
is  exciting  reading  as  it  discloses  the  imagination,  ingenuity 
and  sympathy  which  the  doctors  and  nurses  evolved  in  win- 
ning the  interest  and  effort  of  these  pathetic  caricatures  of 
children.  On  the  scientific  side  it  is  important  as  a  record 
of  what  was  done  for  children  who  had  been  considered 
hopeless  even  by  experts;  on  the  human  side,  it  has  a  still 
wider  appeal  for  the  success  of  these  people  in  handling  such 
spectacular  "badness"  points  a  way  and  sets  a  mark  for 
everyday  teachers  and  parents  concerned  with  everyday  mis- 
behavior, not  different  in  kind  if  very  different  in  degree. 
As  the  authors  point  out,  their  problem  is  a  general  one ;  "an 
efficient  intelligence  united  to  an  uncontrolled  set  of  emotions 
is  the  explanation  of  many  a  modern  tragedy." 

THE  children  lived  in  the  hospital  with  the  advantages 
of  playgrounds,  gymnasium,  swimming-pool,  suitable 
rooms.  They  were  cared  for  by  physicians,  psychologists, 
nurses  and  teachers  who  were  interested  and  not  alarmed  by 
unusual  behavior.  "Nothing  dampens  the  enthusiasm  for  tan- 
trums more  than  cool  and  collected  and  unchanged  scientific 
observation,"  the  authors  comment.  There  were  usually  not 
more  than  twelve  boys  in  the  class  at  one  time,  though  fifty- 
one  in  all  were  received  in  the  years  covered  by  the  present 
study,  nor  six  girls.  "The  real  work  is  done  with  the 
individual  child  who  is  singled  out  for  teaching,  for  con- 
fidential talks  and  for  special  training  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  his  own  abilities.  The  group  is  used  to  help 
the  individual — to  try  him  out,  to  give  him  competition,  to 
give  him  playmates,  to  give  him  practice  in  excelling  and 
being  excelled.  If  the  group  is  allowed  to  set  the  pace  the 
experiment  will  fail.  To  be  exact,  one  should  call  this 
an  'individualistic  group'  method." 

There  was  a  regular  regime  including  housework,  school- 
work,  out-of-door  play,  excursions,  a  summer  camp  and  so  on. 
And  surprisingly  enough,  to  bring  together  a  dozen  in- 
tolerable children  had  not  at  all  the  effect  that  one  might 
have  supposed  of  producing  a  total  Bedlam.  Instead  it 
seemed  to  prove  the  old  adage  that  "it  is  easier  to  manage 
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a  dozen  than  to  manage  one."  Almost  without  exception 
children  who  had  tantalized  their  families  by  their  sleepless- 
ness at  night,  fell  at  once  into  the  way  of  sleeping  as  the 
others  did.  All  but  two  of  the  forty-eight  post-encephalitic 
children  showed  improvement  while  they  were  in  the  hos- 
pital. Of  twenty  who  have  been  returned  home  nine  have 
made  a  definitely  good  and  seemingly  lasting  adjustment. 
The  remainder  are  listed  as  doubtful  or  poor,  though  among 
these  also  there  is  improvement,  and  in  some  instances  the 
home  conditions  were  such  that  it  seemed  surprising  that 
the  children  are  doing  as  well  as  they  are. 

From  the  success  of  this  experience  at  the  Franklin  School 
the  authors  feel  that  there  is  a  distinct  place  in  a  community 
for  a  graded  school  and  playgrounds  under  psychiatric  super- 
vision to  handle  post-encephalitic  children  and  other  chil- 
dren with  extreme  behavior  difficulties.  Some  of  these 
"patients,"  they  believe,  would  do  well  in  a  day  school,  going 
home  to  sleep  at  night;  others  need  continuous  supervision 
and  training  of  the  kind  here  described  in  a  school 


which  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  hospital  itself. 
Drugs  and  medical  paraphernalia  in  the  narrow  sense  had 
practically  no  place  in  the  experiment  of  the  Franklin 
School.  The  essence  was  a  slow  patient  re-education,  which 
discovered  the  child's  capacities,  built  on  them  and  drew 
them  out  to  give  him  stability  and  self-direction.  "When 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  began  these  studies,"  the  authors 
declare,  "the  staff  was  thinking  in  terms  of  x-ray  examina- 
tions and  treatment,  chemistry  and  neuropathy,  and  now  after 
four  years  it  is  thinking  in  terms  of  education  and  mental 
hygiene."  And  of  these  in  such  practical  terms  as  teaching 
foresight  and  control  by  giving  children  seven  cents  a  week 
allowance  and  letting  them  shop  at  Woolworth's,  where 
the  most  desired  objects  cost  ten.  "The  remedy,"  the 
authors  conclude,  "is  a  long-distance  plan  carried  out  with 
discretion.  We  have  discussed  its  application  by  professionals 
in  cases  of  children  who  have  had  encephalitis ;  it  should  be 
applied  to  all  children  by  their  parents.  It  is  not  easy,  but 
it  is  easier  than  a  lack  of  plan." 


The  Meek  Inherit  the  Mirth 


By  MABEL  MADDEN 

Drawings  by  Jeanne  Harris 


F  this  'hot  spell  don't  stop  soon,  I'll  just  die,"  said 
Mrs.  Valerio  to  Mrs.  Corrigan,  across  the  narrow 

„ fire  escapes  that  separated  the  two  tenements.  It 

was  the  beginning  of  another  hot  night  for  the  families  in 
the  over-crowded  houses  along  the  street. 

"That's  a  point  for  our  street,"  said  Mrs.  Corrigan  an- 
swering the  questioning  look  on  Mrs.  Valerio's  face.  "When 
they  shout  loud  like  that  it  means  our  team  is  ahead." 

Mrs.  Corrigan  was  referring  to  the  volley  ball  game  be- 
tween the  Senior  Men  of  Adams  Street  and  May  Street, 
being  played  on  the  street  below.  For  Adams  Street  was  one 
of  the  twelve  playstreets  operated  every  night  from  six  o'clock 
until  dark  by  the  Recreation  Commission.  Looking  down 
from  her  third  story  window,  Mrs.  Valerio  scanned  the 
street  below  blocked  to  traffic  and  swarming  with  people. 
Next  to  the  senior  men's  volley  ball  game  was  the  kick  ball 
game  of  girls  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  next  to 
that  the  game  of  long  base  played  by  girls  ten  to  fourteen. 
The  farther  end  of  the  street  was  preempted  by  the  younger 
children  who  were  playing  checkers,  jacks,  O'Leary,  and 
circle  games,  under  the  direction  of  an  energetic  young  lady, 
whose  armband  announced  that  she  was  the  "play  leader. 

"Did  you  go  down  to  listen  to  the  gypsy  story-tellers  to- 
night?" asked  Mrs.  Corrigan. 

Mrs.  Corrigan  was  referring  to  the  young  ladies,  dressed 
as  gypsies,  who  visit  the  playstreets  to  tell  stories  to  the 
youngsters. 

"I  hope  Tony  won't  have  to  work  overtime  tonight." 
said  Mrs.  Valerio.  "He  was  afraid  he'd  miss  the  show." 

"The  show!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Corrigan.  "Is  it  coming 
tonight?" 

"Sure,  the  supervisor  said  so  on  the  bull'tin  board." 

"Well,  I'll  get  in  and  finish  my  dishes.  I  don't  want  to 
miss  it.  You  know,  Mrs.  Valerio,  it's  good  to  live  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  city  does  so  much  to  make  it  happier  for  the 
likes  of  us  who' re  too  poor  to  pay  for  things." 


Yes,  there  it  was,  the  old  Traveling  Theater  truck, 
rumbling  down  the  street,  waiting  for  the  children  to  make 
way  for  it.  Some  of  the  youngsters  climbed  up  on  the  back 
and  rode  the  half  block  to  the  stopping  place.  The  children 
watched  wide-eyed  as  the  driver  and  his  assistant  took 
wooden  bucks  from  the  truck,  placed  them  at  regular  in- 
tervals on  the  street,  brought  down  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
truck,  making  a  stage  1 8  by  1 8  in  diameter.  Two  inch  pipes 
were  inserted  in  the  four  corners  of  the  floor,  and  on  these 
was  suspended  the  cycloramic  curtain,  covering  the  entire 
stage,  as  a  backdrop.  Footlights,  headlights,  and  the  front 
draw  curtain  were  next  installed  and  everything  was  ready 
for  the  show. 

The  first  performer  was  a  singer,  with  a  beautiful  soprano 
voice,  the  high  kind  the  children  loved  to  hear.  Then  two 
children,  with  Dutch  costumes  did  their  "Hans  and  Hilda" 
song  and  dance.  Their  wooden  shoes  made  such  a  noise 
that  all  the  children  giggled  with  glee.  The  one-act  comedy 
brought  down  rounds  of  applause  from  the  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  everyone  enjoyed  the  instrumental  trio,  and 
accordian  solos  which  followed. 

Then  the  musical  director  asked  if  everyone  didn't  want 
to  join  in  a  song.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  street  resounded 
with  the  six  or  seven  hundred  voices  singing  popular  songs, 
following  the  words  which  were  thrown  on  the  screen  by 
the  stereopticon  machine.  It  was  now  almost  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  director  hastened  to  erect  the  movie  curtain.  A  two- 
reel  comedy  completed  the  show,  and  the  children  started 
home  to  dream  of  the  funny  man  getting  into  all  sorts  of 
mix-ups  with  his  banged-up  old  automobile. 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  scene  enacted  every  night  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  congested  districts  of  Cincinnati. 
The  Traveling  Theater  was  designed  and  built  by  Will  R. 
Reeves,  the  director  of  recreation,  nine  years  ago.  Since 
that  time,  eight  cities  in  the  United  States  have  established 
similar  theaters.  The  theater  visits  one  playstreet  each  eve- 
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ning.  These  streets  are  closed  to  traffic,  by  order  of  the 
City  Manager. 

The  most  difficult  problem,  of  course,  is  to  secure  a  good 
program  for  each  night  of  the  week.  Since  the  Recreation 
Commission  budget  is  so  limited,  it  is  impossible  to  allot  any 
funds  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  features.  Therefore,  all 
performers  must  volunteer  their  services.  No  one  is  paid. 
The  programs  are  provided  by  the  various  music,  dancing 
and  dramatic  schools  and  many  interested  individuals  not 
connected  with  any  organization. 

In  order  to  secure  performers,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
one call  for  them  at  their  homes,  take  them  to  the  Theater, 
and  return  them  to  their  homes  after  the  performance.  The 
Traveling  Theater  is,  in  this  respect,  an  example  of  the  fine 
things  that  can  be  accomplished  by  community  cooperation. 
The  Service,  Luncheon,  and  Civic  Clubs  of  the  city  are 
iost  generous  in  providing  automobile  transportation.  The 
incinnatus,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Ruth  Lodge,  Lions,  Woman's 
City  Club,  Cooperative  Club,  and  Civitan  Club  each  agree 
to  give  two  weeks  during  the  summer  when  the  members 
of  their  organizations  take  care  of  the  transportation  for  the 
icater  and  gypsy  story-teller. 

When  the  theater  was  first  started  the  programs  were 
devised  for  the  entertainment  of  children.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  two-thirds  of  the  audiences  were  adults, 
mothers  who  were  cooped  up  in  their  two-room  flats  all  day, 
washing,  ironing  and  taking  care  of  a  large  brood  of  chil- 
.ren.  They  hadn't  the  money  to  pay  for  admission  to  com- 

rcial  theaters,  and  if  they  had  the  money  they  couldn't 
take  with  them  very  small  children.  The  fathers,  after 
working  in  a  hot  factory  all  day,  came  home  to  a  hotter 
tenement  room  at  night.  These,  then,  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers as  well  as  children,  were  the  ones  who  brought  their 
chairs  and  benches  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  the 
Traveling  Theater. 

But,  as  Mrs.  Corrigan  would  say,  this  is  not  all  the  City 
of  Cincinnati  does  to  make  it  happier  for  "the  likes  of  us 
who  are  poor."  Additional  playgrounds  are  being  opened 
every  year,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  E.  Coady,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  playground  supervisors  in  the  country. 
The  daily  attendance  count  for  the  eleven  weeks'  season  in 
1930  totalled  1,040,000.  The  increase  in  attendance  at 
playgrounds,  playstreets  and  swimming  pools  was  8  per  cent 
over  any  previous  year.  Each  week  saw  a  special  tourna- 
ment in  progress,  either  jacks,  hopscotch,  checkers,  paddle 


.  joined  their  children  at  the  Traveling   Theater 


Mothers     from     stuffy 
two-room  flats    .   .   . 

tennis,  O'Leary,  baseball, 
volley  ball,  swimming, 
quoits,  or  sailboat  racing. 

Play  Day,  which  culminated 
the  playground  season,  brought 
more  than  two  thousand  children  to  Carson  Field  to  par- 
ticipate in  active  games,  while  those  children  preferring  dra- 
matics and  folk  dancing  appeared  in  the  "Happy  Piper,"  the 
annual  Playground  Pageant  presented  at  the  Cincinnati 
Zoological  Garden. 

Workbenches  on  each  playground,  completely  equipped 
with  tools  and  material,  provided  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  use  their  hands  in  constructing  useful  and 
artistic  projects.  A  handcraft  specialist  visited  each  play- 
ground weekly  to  assist  embryonic  wood  carvers,  painters, 
sculptors,  carpenters,  ship  builders,  and  so  on.  Visitors  at 
the  playground  handcraft  exhibit  marvelled  at  the  fine 
workmanship,  ingenuity  and  originality  of  many  of  the  arti- 
cles made  by  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  playground  orchestra  and  band,  trained  by  the  Rec- 
reation Commission  Music  Director,  closed  their  season  with 
daily  concerts  at  the  Health  Week  celebration  at  the  Zoo. 
What  a  thrill  it  was  for  the  children  to  play  on  the  same 
stage  from  which  Paul  Whiteman,  Sousa,  Henry  Fillmore 
and  other  famous  leaders  had  held  their  audiences  spell 
bound ! 

A  playground  library  provided  a  choice  of  thirty-five  hun- 
dred books  including  the  best  known  children's  and  stand- 
ard classics.  A  judicious  suggestion  from  the  playleader  in 
many  instances  started  children  on  the  "reading  habit"  which 
will  brighten  spare  hours  in  later  life. 

Nor  are  the  older  people  overlooked  in  this  constructive 
program  for  intelligently  and  happily-used  leisure  time.  All 
playgrounds  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  adults  after 
5 :3O  P.  M.  The  older  girls  and  boys  have  their  tennis,  and 
baseball  and  volley  ball  leagues,  while  their  fathers  vie  in 
horse-shoe  pitching.  Their  mothers  join  the  Playground 
Mothers'  Clubs,  which  in  addition  to  many  social  activities, 
provide  proper  supervision  and  chaperonage  for  the  play- 
ground dances  conducted  three  nights  a  week  from  eight 
to  ten  o'clock. 

Yea,  verily,  we  agree  with  Mrs.  Corrigan,  as  long  as  the 
Recreation  Commission  continues  its  sincere  and  progressive 
efforts  for  the  under-privileged,  "It's  good  to  live  in  Cin- 
cinnati." 
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Statistical  Vistas 

\  WHOLE  new  field  of  exploration  was  glimpsed  one  warm 
•**•  evening  in  May  by  a  hundred  statisticians  from  every 
walk  of  their  professional  life  who  were  brought  together  in 
New  York  by  the  American  Statistical  Association  to  discuss 
Statistical  Measures  of  Social  Aspects  of  Unemployment.  "This 
is  the  first  program  ever  presented  on  this  subject,"  said  Wil- 
liam A.  Berridge,  economist  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  "Five  years  ago  this  meeting  could  not  have  been 
held.  We  should  have  had  nothing  to  talk  about."  How  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  applying  the  statistical  gauge  to  so- 
cial conditions  is  indicated  by  the  subject  range  of  the  graphs 
and  charts  displayed  at  the  meeting:  Comparative  Fluctuations 
in  Employment  and  Relief  Statistics;  Summary  of  Trends  in 
Relief  During  Depression;  What  Happens  to  Individual  Sav- 
ings During  Depression ;  Relation  Between  Crime  and  Employ- 
ment Fluctuations;  and  Unemployment  and  the  Family.  But 
all  this  statistical  largesse  only  tantalized  the  statisticians  as  a 
glimpse  of  how  much  further  they  could  go  by  digging  deeper 
into  existing  sources  of  data,  especially  in  savings  banks,  life 
insurance  companies  and  large  industrial  establishments.  Im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken,  they  agreed,  to  collect  data  on 
the  results  of  unemployment,  especially  on  family  life  and 
health,  data  which  would  be  related  in  their  comparisons  with 
the  unemployed  group  and  not  with  the  entire  community. 

The  Housekeeper  in  Case  Work 

T  7ISITING  housekeeper  service  which  has  long  been  the 
*  'tool  of  the  case  worker  in  Chicago,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, is  to  be  dignified  by  a  survey.  The  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Social  Research  has  been  requested  by  the  New  York  Founda- 
tion to  report  on  the  service  in  New  York  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloped by  a  committee  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Maternal  Aid  Society.  During  the  past  year 
the  Association  placed  housekeepers  in  120  families  in  order  to 
tide  over  domestic  crises  and  avoid  taking  children  out  of 
their  homes.  The  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  of  Chicago 
has  used  visiting  housekeepers  since  1924.  The  Chicago  Home 
Finding  Society  started  the  service  lasFyear  and  counts  it  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  its  ch;ld-caring  program. 


The  Charity  Wage 


OT.  PAUL  is  still  divided  in  its  opinion  of  its  last  winter's 
^  municipal  work-relief  program.  Was  it  a  job  or  was  it 
charity  that  it  gave  to  its  unemployed  ?  Was  it  "the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened,"  as  many  business  men  declare,  or 
was  it  "the  worst  kind  of  a  dole,"  as  certain  social  workers 
and  labor  leaders  contend?  The  St.  Paul  plan  was  worked  out 
between  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Bureau  of  Sani- 
tation of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  An  able-bodied 
man  applying  to  the  Board  for  aid  was  referred  to  the  Bureau 


with  an  order  for  a  definite  number  of  days'  work,  but  was  re- 
quired to  agree  in  writing  that  "my  compensation  for  above 
mentioned  work  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
as  it  see  fit."  The  Board  "saw  fit"  to  compensate  the  men  at 
the  rate  of  forty-five  cents  an  hour,  paid  not  in  cash  but  in 
kind.  Between  September  and  mid-April  the  city  received  an 
aggregate  of  19,318  days  of  labor,  worth  at  the  given  rate 
$69,544,  for  which  it  paid  in  groceries  and  fuel.  Since  it  would 
presumably  have  been  obliged  to  dispense  the  groceries  and  fuel 
anyway  it  counts  what  was  accomplished  in  cleaning  up  vacant 
lots,  alleys  and  dumps  as  clear  velvet. 

G.  A.  Lundquist,  executive  secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  feels  that  at  least  half  of  the  men  who  ob- 
tained this  kind  of  work- relief  had  no  serious  objection  to  it: 
"Many  men  felt  a  satisfaction  in  earning  their  groceries  and 
fuel  even  though  they  knew  that  the  funds  came  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  and  that  they  had  the  status  of 
dependent  and  needy  persons.  Old  timers  accustomed  to  feed- 
ing at  the  public  crib  without  working,  hurled  invective  at  the 
new  order  but  fell  in  line  reasonably  well.  The  men  were 
closely  observed  and  those  who  had  good  work  records  were 
given  preference  when  regular  employment  opened  up." 

A  New  Deal  at  Children's  Village 

E  Children's  Village  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  is  engaged 
this  summer  in  weaving  together  the  strands  of  its  new 
educational  program  which  will  be  put  into  operation  in  Sep- 
tember. While  the  project  is  educational  at  base  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  institution  and  involves  a  realignment  of  the 
program  with  the  academic  work  extended  over  the  entire  year 
and  closely  coordinated  with  vocational,  recreational  and  all 
other  activities.  A  classification  by  age  groups,  broken  down 
into  smaller  and  smaller  units  according  to  special  capacities 
will,  it  is  believed,  go  far  toward  solving  the  age-old  problem 
of  individualizing  the  institutional  child.  The  new  plan  at 
Children's  Village  is  being  closely  followed  by  everyone  con- 
cerned with  institutions  for  children,  especially  for  children  with 
delinquent  tendencies  who  express  themselves  in  rebellion 
against  the  ordinary  public-school  system.  The  whole  project 
will  be  discussed  further  in  The  Survey  as  it  goes  into  action. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  study  of  the  school  system  of  the  Vil- 
lage made  last  year  by  the  School  of  Education  of  New  York 
University  with  the  financial  help  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 
In  putting  the  recommendations  of  the  study  into  effect,  Col. 
Leon  G.  Faulkner  and  E.  L.  Fletcher  of  the  Village  have  the 
continuing  assistance  as  educational  adviser  of  G.  C.  Minard, 
professor  of  education  at  the  University. 

Sampling  the  Unemployed 

"1TI7"HATEVER  next  winter  may  bring  in  the  way  of  un- 
'  employment  we  shall  at  least  have  more  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  measuring  its  extent  in  a  given  community. 
The  Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  cooperation  with  the  Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations  and 
the  New  Haven  Citizens'  Committee  on  Unemployment  is  en- 
gaged in  a  survey  in  New  Haven  which  is  designed  to  develop 
and  test  methods  by  which  the  statistical  device  of  sampling  may 
be  applied  to  obtain  accurate  measurement  of  the  extent  of  un- 
employment. The  complete  canvass  of  a  city  population  is  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary,  say  the  statisticians.  Sampling,  involv- 
ing the  investigation  of  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  population 
with  qualified  investigators  and  carefully  devised  schedules,  can 
be  made  to  give  highly  accurate  representations  of  the  whole. 
It  is  essential  however  that  the  sample  be  properly  selected 
since  misleading  conclusions  may  result  from  samples  which 
overweight  certain  sections  of  the  population. 
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New  Haven  will  use  the  factual  results  of  the  survey  in  such 
unemployment  relief  plans  as  it  may  find  necessary.  The 
Foundation  will  embody  the  results  in  terms  of  methodology 
in  a  treatise  on  local  surveys  of  unemployment  which  will  dis- 
,-uss  alternative  methods  and  suggest  standard  schedules  and 
tabulation  forms  for  inquiries  of  different  degrees  of  intensity. 
In  pointing  the  way  toward  establishing  standard  methods  of 
measuring  unemployment  it  will  endeavor  to  answer  such  major 
questions  as:  How  much  and  what  information  shall  be 
sought?  How  shall  questions  be  formulated?  What  sort  of 
nvestigators  shall  be  used?  In  what  form  and  detail  shall 
answers  be  tabulated?  How  shall  the  rate  of  unemployment 
be  computed  ?  If  only  a  portion  of  the  population  is  canvassed 
how  shall  the  portion  be  selected? 

Standard  methods  of  measuring  unemployment  which  it  is 
hoped  this  study  will  establish  will  be  of  great  value  every- 
where. They  will  enable  communities  to  save  time  in  getting 
surveys  underway,  will  improve  the  quality  of  results  and  will 
increase  the  comparability  of  surveys  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places. 

When  Kinfolk  Disappear 

UNNING  down  the  relatives  of  patients  in  state  hospitals 
has  led  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare  on  a 
lively  chase  this  past  year  into  every  state  in  the  union.  The 
Illinois  law  requires  that  relatives  or  legal  "best  friends"  pro- 
vide clothing  for  patients  in  hospitals  for  nervous  and  mental 
cases.  But  patients  cannot  go  bare  because  relatives  slip  out 
from  under  and  so  the  hospitals  found  themselves  with  a  steadily 
mounting  clothing  bill  and  technically  no  funds  to  pay  it.  A 
systematic  campaign  was  therefore  launched  to  locate  kinfolk 
and  conservators  and  to  put  pressure  on  them  to  meet  their 
obligation.  The  effort  has  yielded  a  good  many  thousand  dollars 
and  a  good  many  interesting  human  by-products.  Many  pa- 
tients in  the  hospitals  turned  out  to  be  missing  persons  whom 
families  had  sought  for  years,  often  to  settle  estates  of  con- 
siderable value;  a  fair  sprinkling  proved  to  be  aliens  subject  to 
deportation.  Sons  were  united  with  parents  whom  they  thought 
dead  and  long  lost  sisters  found  each  other.  Altogether  the 
campaign  cleaned  up  a  good  many  family  records  as  well  as 
back  bills  for  clothing. 

Old  Maids  in  Boston 

T)UT  the  New  England  old  maid  into  a  case  record  and  she 
L  becomes,  if  you  please,  a  "dependent  spinster,"  about  as 
dreary  a  walk  in  life,  judging  from  a  Boston  investigation,  as 
flesh  is  heir  to.  The  new  Massachusetts  Old  Age  Assistance 
Act  which  begins  to  operate  this  month  has  inspired  a  whole 
flock  of  inquiries  into  the  social  condition  of  specific  groups 
which  it  affects.  As  a  part  of  a  larger  research  project  Pauline 
Davis  of  Simmons  College,  a  fellow  in  the  research  department 
of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  took  a  look 
into  the  lives  of  172  aged  spinsters  dependent  on  city  aid.  She 
found  that  most  of  them  were  victims  of  some  form  or  other 
of  physical  breakdown  which  cut  off  or  impaired  their  earning 
power,  never  very  high.  As  unskilled  workers  in  low-paid  fac- 
tory, laundry  or  domestic  jobs  they  had  spent  perhaps  fifty  years 
of  their  lives  in  a  struggle  for  the  barest  existence.  Miss  Davis 
found  twice  as  many  spinsters  as  bachelors  dependent  on  out- 
door relief.  This  she  says  is  because  the  reearning  power  of  the 
old  girls,  small  as  it  is,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  old  boys, 
and  they  are  able  longer  to  stave  off  the  dreaded  trip  to  the 
almshouse.  Private  institutions  for  the  aged  were  better  thought 
of  by  the  women,  for  here  Miss  Davis  found  three  spinsters 
to  one  bachelor,  while  the  almshouses  harbored  only  one  spinster 
to  three  bachelors. 


The  Briggs  Law's  Little  Sisters 

TVyTASSACHUSETTS'  famous  Briggs  Law  requiring  that  all 
•!•»•••  persons  charged  with  felony  be  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Diseases  for  examination,  has  been  augmented 
by  two  important  new  acts  extending  the  benefit  of  psychiatric 
facts  to  the  courts  for  other  groups  of  cases.  One  requires  a 
thorough  physical  and  mental  examination  of  all  juvenile 
delinquents  of  seven  to  seventeen  before  commitment  to  a 
State  training  school;  the  other,  a  similar  examination  of 
truants  and  school  offenders  before  commitment  to  a  county 
training  school.  The  acts  do  not  restrict  the  action  of  the 
court  but  they  insist  that  before  action  the  court  must  have  the 
findings  of  qualified  and  unbiassed  examiners  on  the  child  with 
whom  they  are  dealing.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  hails  the  laws  as  a  signal  measure,  "a  long  step  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  mental  factor  in  crime  and  delinquency." 

Philadelphia's  Health  League 

VK7HEN  Philadelphia's  health  and  hospitals  were  surveyed 
'  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  one  of  the 
important  recommendations  was  that  a  health  league  be  or- 
ganized to  bring  together  and  develop  the  work  of  public  and 
private  health  agencies  and  the  medical  profession.  Through 
1930  a  number  of  meetings  were  held,  resulting  in  the  organi- 
zation in  November  of  the  Philadelphia  Health  League  with 
Dr.  George  P.  Muller  as  president  and  Alexander  Fleisher  as 
executive  secretary.  Nearly  thirty  health  and  medical. groups 
joined  in.  Another  step  tying  health  work  into  the  social 
planning  of  the  city  still  more  closely,  has  recently  been  taken 
by  affiliation  with  the  new  Philadelphia  Community  Council, 
of  which  the  Health  League  now  becomes  the  Health  Division. 
The  member  agencies  of  the  League  pay  dues  to  the  Council, 
which  supplies  office  space  and  secretarial  service,  while  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Council  'become  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  the  Health  League  and  vice  versa.  Among 
current  research  furthered  by  the  organization  are  a  study  on 
maternal  mortality,  one  on  Philadelphia's  health  days  and 
weeks,  a  study  of  a  community  program  for  pre-school  health, 
and  one  to  advise  the  city's  attorneys  as  to  effective  ways  in 
which  their  clients  may  direct  bequests  to  further  Philadelphia's 
health. 

Hail  and  Farewell 

LOOKING  at  its  highschool  graduates,  the  Detroit  Depart- 
ment of  Health  feels  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  They. have 
been  examined  repeatedly,  they  have  been  vaccinated  against 
smallpox,  immunized  against  diphtheria.  They  have  been  taught 
to  swim  and,  it  is  hoped,  acquainted  with  the  fundamentals  of 
health  education.  For  twelve  years  they  have  been  under  the 
interested  supervision  of  school  teachers,  nurses  and  physicians. 
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The  effort  even  shows  statistically.  Among  Detroit's  high- 
school  students  only  20  per  cent  have  serious  dental  defects  as 
compared  with  50  per  cent  of  the  first-graders  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools;  only  13  per  cent  some  evidence  of  disease  of  the 
tonsils  compared  with  28  per  cent  of  the  children  entering 
school.  "This  group  is,  in  the  main,"  the  Department  com- 
ments, "now  being  turned  out  into  the  world  where  they  will 
not  be  under  such  careful  medical  and  health  supervision  as  they 
have  received  in  the  past.  Failure  will  be  found  not  so  much 
in  our  lack  of  securing  corrections  of  defects  up  to  this  date, 
but  rather  in  the  inability  of  individuals  to  carry  on  by  them- 
selves. If  there  is  further  failure  to  continue  to  secure  health 
advice,  failure  to  enjoy  healthful  living  in  the  future  as  limited 
by  their  present  capacities,  this  should  be  chargeable  at  least 
in  part  to  the  inadequacy  of  health  teaching  in  our  schools. 
It  will  mean  that  we  have  failed  to  teach  these  future  workers 
the  need  of  such  care,  the  value  and  the  method  of  securing 
adequate  health  counsel." 

How  Nurses  Fight  Depression 

WHAT  the  public  health  nurses  of  Pittsburgh  are  giving 
in  nerve  strain,  muscle  power  and  shoe  leather  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  present  depression  is  suggested  from 
figures  forwarded  by  Helen  V.  Stevens,  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  Association.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
1931  the  demand  for  nursing  service,  i.  e.,  new  cases,  just  dou- 
bled as  compared  with  1930  as  new  cases  reported  rose  from 
4718  to  9567.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  nurses  and  more  Fords  in  the  organization,  but  in  larger 
part  to  the  fact  that  unemployment  caused  people  to  ask  for 
service  who  formerly  would  not  have  done  so,  and  to  the  in- 
creased work  and  activity  of  social  and  health  agencies  due  to 
unemployment.  In  January  and  February  of  193 1,  for  example, 
the  City  Department  of  Welfare  referred  more  cases  than  in 
all  of  1930.  While  demand  was  increasing  IOO  per  cent,  work 
done — i.  e.,  the  number  of  visits — rose  29  per  cent  in  an  effort 
to  keep  up  with  it.  But  work  done  depends  on  nurse-power — 
the  number  of  nursing  hours  available — and  on  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  for  nurses.  Nurse-power  increased  18  per  cent,  disburse- 
ments 17  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  the  rise  of  29  per  cent  in  work 
done.  The  answer  of  course  is  that  each  nurse  did  more.  That 
in  turn  is  reflected  by  the  cost  per  visit,  which  shows  a  steady 
downward  trend.  In  January  1930  it  was  $1.05;  by  March 
1930  it  fell  to  91  cents,  thanks  to  the  harder  and  faster  work 
of  the  nurses,  and  by  March  1931  it  was  80  cents!  "The  cost 
is  an  index,"  Miss  Stevens  writes,  "as  we  are  cutting  all  pos- 
sible corners.  We  find  for  example  that  the  nurses  are  making 
all  the  visits  that  are  physically  possible  during  the  hours  on 
duty  and  are  doing  record  work  at  home  in  the  evenings,  which 
of  course  should  never  be.  As  vacation  time  comes  on  we  find 
what  slack  there  is  in  the  work  is  more  than  taken  up  by  the 
decrease  in  nursing  hours.  I  am  sure  that  every  visiting  nurse 
organization  is  facing  the  same  situation  throughout  the 
country." 

A  Healthy  Bridge  Over  the  Gap 

HEALTH  and  education  have  joined  hands  in  an  unusual 
plan  that  Syracuse  is  using  to  get  its  young  kindergarten 
charges  and  their  mothers  ready  for  school  in  advance.  The 
habit  classes,  now  under  the  supervision  of  Rosamond  Praeger 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  began  in  a  small  way  five  years 
ago  in  connection  with  preschool  clinics.  A  psychiatrist  and  the 
nurses  conducted  a  mothers'  group  in  the  school  building  while 
elsewhere  the  youngsters  had  a  playroom  under  supervision. 
Attendance  was  kept  up  through  the  generalized  nursing  serv- 
ice of  the  Health  Department  while  students  in  training  in  the 


kindergarten  department  of  the  City  Normal  School  and  stu- 
dent nurses  in  public  health  served  as  playroom  teachers.  The 
aim  is  to  give  the  mothers  reliable  knowledge  of  child  care 
and  a  practical  demonstration  of  preschool  education,  and  to 
give  these  very  young  children  a  chance  to  play  with  their  con- 
temporaries and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  school  buildings  be- 
fore they  were  formally  enrolled  as  pupils.  With  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Milbank  Health  Demonstration,  under  which  the 
work  was  started,  the  City  Department  of  Health  took  over  the 
preschool  clinics,  and  this  autumn  the  Board  of  Education  will 
take  over  the  habit-training  classes  in  a  full-time  program. 

There  are  to  be  as  many  of  these  habit-training  classes  as 
can  be  squeezed  into  the  days  of  the  week,  with  nurses  and  stu- 
dent teachers  as  personnel,  and  mothers'  classes  at  other  times 
of  the  day.  A  psychiatrist  serves  as  consultant  and  lecturer,  a 
psychiatric  social  worker — the  mental  health  supervisor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Nursing — works  with  him  on  the  program  and  on 
problem  cases.  Mothers  have  a  chance  for  private  conferences 
with  the  psychiatrist  by  appointment  and  may  watch  the  chil- 
dren for  a  part — but  not  all — of  the  playroom  period.  On  the 
other  hand  no  children  are  permitted  to  come  along  in  the 
mothers'  meetings.  Thus  for  both  parent  and  child  the  habit 
classes  bridge  the  gap  between  home  and  school,  having  taught 
the  children  to  get  along  with  others  outside  the  shelter  of 
home  and  having  taught  the  mothers  to  trust  their  children 
to  others  and  to  understand  the  ideas  and  plans  on  which  the 
work  in  the  schools  is  based. 

The  adult  groups  are  open  to  anyone  interested,  though  it 
is  the  mothers  of  children  from  two  to  six  or  those  sharing  in 
the  care  of  such  children  who  are  particularly  solicited  to  at- 
tend. While  the  children's  playrooms  are  limited  to  those  of 
preschool  age,  in  rare  instances  exceptions  will  be  made. 

Lowering  Costs  of  Medical  Care 

T)ERHAPS  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  cost  of  babies  in  line  with 
-1  the  stock  market,  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  City 
has  announced  an  instalment  plan  of  payment  for  obstetric 
patients.  For  those  unable  to  pay  for  a  private  physician  a  fee 
of  $45  covers  the  entire  hospital  bill  including  laboratory 
charges,  for  a  usual  ten-days  stay.  Additional  days  cost  $ 
apiece.  This  fee  may  be  paid  in  advance,  $5  on  registration  and 
$5  a  month  during  pregnancy  until  all  is  paid.  If  the  patient  is 
not  delivered  at  the  hospital,  the  money  is  refunded  except  for 
$5  which  pays  for  initial  examinations  at  registration.  Patients 
are  cared  for  in  the  regular  obstetric  wards  by  resident  physi- 
cians under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  that  department. 
Patients  who  are  able  to  afford  a  physician's  charges  also  may 
use  the  instalment  plan  but  are  charged  rates  in  proportion  tc 
the  accommodation  which  they  desire. 

Instalment  payments  in  advance  or  even  after  the  illness  was 
over  were  one  of  the  provisions  of  a  middle-rate  plan  for 
hospital  patients  tried  for  a  year  by  the  hospitals  and  physicians 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  reported  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  of  Chicago,  which  cooperated  in  the 
experiment.  The  aim  was  to  give  not  charity  but  hospital  care 
including  the  doctor's  services,  at  an  inclusive  rate  which  would 
be  within  the  means  of  middle-class  families  and  still  fair  to 
doctor,  hospital  and  community.  Rates  were  approximately  half 
those  prevailing  in  usual  private  practice  in  the  city.  The  circum- 
stances of  each  patient  were  investigated  by  the  hospitals'  ad- 
mitting officer,  who  then  referred  the  facts  to  the  attending 
physician  for  acceptance  or  rejection  under  the  plan.  Despite 
its  approval  by  the  hospitals,  patients  and  influential  citizens 
the  plan  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  vote  of  the 
medical  staffs.  Copies  of  the  report  detailing  the  plan,  its  work- 
ing and  the  attitudes  of  physician,  on  request  from  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund,  900  South  Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  Housing  Tabloid 

THE  tabloid  idea  has  been  put  to  good  use  by  the  Housing 
Section  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York.  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  has  successfully  condensed  the  multiple- 
dwellings  law  with  its  various  amendments,  a  formidable  docu- 
ment of  over  80,000  words,  into  a  pamphlet  of  less  than  800 
words.  Believing  that  a  large  proportion  of  violations  of  the 
tenement-house  law  on  the  part  of  landlord  as  well  as  ten- 
ant grow  out  of  sheer  ignorance  of  the  law,  the  Committee 
decided  to  "translate"  and  summarize  the  legal  phraseology 
into  simple  language  comprehensible  to  a  child  or  to  persons 
with  a  limited  knowledge  of  English.  Such  is  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Tenement  Dwellers  and 
Owners.  A  first  edition  of  10,000  copies  has  been  distributed 
to  owners  and  tenants  and  to  social  workers,  ministers,  school 
teachers,  mothers'  clubs,  parents'  associations  and  others  whose 
daily  work  puts  them  in  touch  with  the  first  two  groups.  That 
such  a  pamphlet  meets  a  need  is  indicated  by  the  requests  for 
iver  16,000  copies  received  within  a  month  cxf  publication.  It 
serving  as  the  foundation  of  an  active  campaign  to  improve 
ditions  in  existing  tenements.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
ie  Housing  Section,  Welfare  Council,  122  East  22  Street, 
ew  York  City. 

Train  'em  Young 

N  1920,  273  adults  were  killed  in  automobile  fatalities  in 
Chicago;  in  the  same  year  192  children  were  killed.  In  1929, 
639  adults  were  killed  and  at  an  equal  rate  of  increase  approx- 
imately 350  children  would  have  died  from  this  cause.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  only  166  children  were  killed.  And  this  en- 
couraging situation  so  far  as  children  are  concerned  continues 
to  date.  Though  other  factors  have  probably  contributed  to 
the  high  rate  of  increase  of  deaths  among  adults,  credit  for 
the  surprising  relative  decrease  in  juvenile  fatalities  is  in  large 
measure  given  to  the  Boy  Scout  Patrols.  Organized  in  1921 
and  now  operating  in  nearly  every  elementary  and  junior  high- 
school  in  the  city,  each  patrol  consists  of  a  captain,  two  lieu- 
tenants and  seven  sergeants  and  patrol  officers  appointed  by  the 
principal  and  directed  by  a  supervisor,  usually  the  teacher  of 
physical  education.  These  youthful  officers  take  charge  of  grade 
crossings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools  before  the  morning 
opening  and  immediately  after  school  hours.  Trained  in  their 
duties  and  wearing  insignia  of  authority  they  hold  back  the 
traffic  for  the  children  until  a  lull  in  the  stress  occurs,  or  by 

K-iere  raising  of  the  right  hand  at  the  appropriate  moment 
i   oncoming   traffic   until   the   youngsters   have   crossed    the 
et  safely.    Similar  organization  elsewhere  have  been  equally 
:essful,  notably  the  Boy  Patrols  in  Milwaukee.    During  the 
r-year  period  that  they  have  been  operating  only  one  child 
been   killed   going  to   or   from  school.     Besides   definitely 
ng  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  youngsters  annually,  the  Patrols 
are  invaluable  from  another  angle,   inculcating  as  they  do  in 
minds  of   future   citizens   a   wholesome   respect   for  traffic 
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regulations  which  may  preserve   the  lives  of  countless   adults 
in  years  to  come. 

Moderate  Priced  Houses  Lead 

'"pHAT  the  family  with  a  moderate  income,  statements  to 
I  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  offers  a  fertile  field  for 
trade  to  the  builder  is  indicated  by  figures  recently  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Of  the  most 
recent  IO,io8  sales  of  houses  made  by  members  of  its  broker 
divisions  in  76  cities  located  in  26  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  one  Canadian  province,  5499  sales— or  over  54 
per  cent  of  the  total— were  of  houses  costing  under  $8000  for 
land  and  buildings.  Of  this  number  1041,  about  20  per  cent, 
were  in  the  $6000  to  $6900  group,  followed  by  a  close  second 
of  1008  houses  priced  from  $4000  to  $4900.  Third  and  fourth 
places  were  taken  by  the  $5OOO-$59oo  and  the  $7<xx>-$79oo 
groups  representing  respectively  988  and  845  sales,  followed 
by  the  $300043900  group  with  391  sales.  The  remaining  4609 
sales  were  distributed  among  the  higher  priced  brackets  ranging 
from  $8000  to  $35,000.  That  the  majority  of  sales  were  below 
$8000  indicates  that  a  desire  for  an  attractive  home  is  potent 
and  deep-seated  in  the  heart  of  all  human  beings  regardless  of 
income.  It  suggests  that  in  those  cities  where  multiple-family 
dwellings  are  necessarily  the  custom,  making  it  impossible  for 
every  family  to  purchase  a  house,  there  is  nevertheless  a  large 
group  of  potential  customers  waiting  to  take  advantage  of 
another  possible  method  whereby  they  will  be  assured  good 
homes  at  fair  rentals— when,  as  and  if  that  method  is  worked 
out. 

The  Slum  Must  Go 

'T'HQSE  who  believe  that  new  houses  for  low-income  groups 
A  can  and  will  be  supplied  in  sufficient  numbers  only  by  the 
application  of  sound  economic  principles  will  welcome  the  state- 
ments made  by  speakers  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Construction  Council,  a  group  of  "hard  boiled"  busi- 
ness men.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  only  in  the  re- 
building of  the  slums  and  blighted  areas  the  country  over  is  to 
be  found  the  salvation  of  the  hard-hit  building  industry.  To 
achieve  this  two  definite  suggestions  were  made— one  a  plan 
to  provide  equity  money  by  raising  $250,000,000  for  building 
from  a  security  issue  supervised  by  a  state  agency,  such  as  the 
State  Housing  Board  of  New  York,  and  to  be  sold  to  the 
public;  the  other,  the  organization  of  a  construction  investment 
trust  financed  entirely  (by  the  constituent  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry itself,  whereby  funds  will  be  made  available  to  put  over 
a  reasonable  building  program.  A  real  step  forward  when  the 
industry  itself  admits,  regardless  of  the  underlying  motives, 
that  the  slum  must  go. 

A  Scholarship  in  Living 

OOD  housing,  it  is  realized,  implies  more  than  a  decent 
building.  The  character  of  the  neighborhood  is  perhaps 
of  even  greater  importance.  Yet  some  of  the  effects  and  defects 
of  an  undesirable  neighborhood  can  be  counteracted  at  least  as 
far  as  the  residents  of  a  multiple-family  dwelling  are  concerned 
by  the  organization  of  communal  activities  within  the  building. 
Take  as  illustration  the  Lavenberg  Homes,  a  modern  109- 
family  apartment  house  situated  in  the  heart  of  New  York's 
densly  populated  lower  East  Side.  Though  admittedly  not  in 
any  sense  an  economic  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  built 
and  operated  as  it  is  by  the  Lavenberg  Foundation  which  also 
meets  the  deficit  of  about  $1.10  per  room  monthly,  this  housing 
experiment,  as  its  sponsors  claim,  serves  as  a  laboratory  for 
research  to  the  renting  industry — social  research  of  a  kind 
barely  possible  in  buildings  which  are  constantly  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  producing  a  profit  for  their  owners.  In  the  words 
of  the  directors  of  the  Foundation,  the  Lavenberg  Homes  offer 
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a  kind  of  scholarship  in  living  to  the  families  under  its  aegis 
— for  the  tenants  are  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
all  sorts  of  social  and  educational  activities  directed  by  trained 
social  workers  and  other  professionals.  According  to  the  second 
annual  report  just  published,  21  clubs  and  other  group  activities 
functioned  regularly  and  were  well  attended  in  1930.  During 
the  year  a  better  batoies  contest  drew  entries  of  26  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  four  years  living  in  the 
houses.  A  summer  play  school  was  attended  last  year  daily 
by  135  children.  The  roof  has  been  equipped  with  play  ap- 
paratus partly  paid  for  by  the  Roof  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  resident  parents.  A  savings  bank  operated  by 
the  children  themselves  has  been  organized  for  the  young  people 
of  the  house,  while  a  loan  kind  for  adults  is  administered  by 
the  Fathers'  Club.  English  classes  are  conducted  for  mothers. 
And  so  on.  In  1929  there  was  an  attendance  record  of  8489; 
in  1930,  20,111.  Further  commentary  on  the  value  of  such 
community  organization  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  It  should  be 
added  however  that  similar  activities  are  a  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  comparatively  few  existing  low-cost  self-sup- 
porting housing  experiments. 

Public  and  Private  Welfare 

T)ACIFIC  COAST  folk— public  welfare  officials,  community- 
Jt  chest  and  social-work  executives  gathered  at  Berkeley 
under  the  wing  of  the  California  Conference  of  Social-Work 
— sought  to  discover  some  of  the  recent  changes  in  public  and 
private  responsibility  in  welfare  work.  But  a  four-hour  session 
only  scratched  the  surface  and  revealed  the  extent  of  organized 
study  required  'to  bring  together  available  facts  and  to  chart 
future  trends.  Undaunted  the  group  accepted  the  challenge  and 
undertook  the  job,  forming  then  and  there  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  Committee  to  conduct  a  year's  study  of  the  division, 
organization  and  interrelationship  of  public  and  private  support 
and  management  of  social-welfare  activities. 

The  Committee  has  as  parent  organizations  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Community  Chest  Executives,  the  California 
Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials  and  the  section  on  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  California  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  J.  H.  Rainwater  of  the  community-chest  group 
is  chairman  and  Harvey  Lebron  of  Stanford  University  is  sec- 
retary. A  dozen  leaders  in  community  and  welfare  work  with 
a  sprinkling  of  college  professors  are  included  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  committee  proposes  to  institute  a  coast-wide  and  if 
possible  a  country-wide  research  into  the  conditions  and  pr6b- 
lems  resulting  from  the  many  recent  shifts  from  private  to 
.public  support  and  management  of  welfare  activities  especially 
in  the  fields  of  relief,  health,  pensions,  recreation  and  child 
welfare.  It  will  cooperate  with  committees  from  Washington, 
Oregon  and  other  states  and  from  its  findings  will  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  principles  and  considerations  which  should 
control  future  changes  (between  public  and  private  responsibility. 

Forms  for  Citizen  Surveyors 

TO  a  community  contemplating  a  survey  comes  first  aid  in 
the  form  of  a  124-page  brochure,  edited  by  Aubrey  W. 
Williams  and  published  by  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  giving  forms  for  citizens  in  quest  of  a  knowledge  of 
their  town's  historical  background,  city  planning,  municipal 
government,  industry,  health,  education,  library,  social  work, 
recreation,  town  and  country  relations,  and  religion.  The  re- 
spective forms  are  prepared  by  experts  in  the  special  fields 
they  cover  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  many  others  concerned 
with  the  subject,  while  Mr.  Williams'  foreword  tells  how  to 
go  about  doing  it  all.  The  brochure  is  entitled  How  Good 
Is  Your  Town:  Forms  for  Citizens'  Surveys.  For  further  in- 
formation address  Aubrey  Williams,  who  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Building,  Madison,  Wis. 


Brookwood  Sums  Up 

WHAT  has  been  done  by  Brookwood  Labor  College,  this 
country's  most  ambitious  experiment  in  workers'  educa- 
tion, during  its  first  ten  years  and  what  appears  to  be  its  "next 
steps"  are  discussed  by  Helen  Norton,  a  faculty  member,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Labor  Age.  In  its  ten  years  Brookwood  had 
graduated  223  young  industrial  workers  representing  27  states, 
7  foreign  countries  and  35  unions.  About  14  per  cent  of  the 
students  were  from  unorganized  industries.  In  the  first  four 
classes  (1923-6)  nearly  45  per  cent  came  from  the  needle  trades. 
This  proportion  dropped  to  about  22  per  cent  during  the  years 
1927-30  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  textile 
students,  particularly  from  the  South.  Of  the  150  students  who 
were  members  of  trade  unions  when  they  came  to  Brookwood, 
only  94  are  active  today.  Some  graduates  have  been  expelled 
from  their  unions,  other  have  "quit  in  disgust"  because  of 
trade-union  politics.  A  few  have  found  their  way  into  the  So- 
cialist or  Communist  Parties.  Some  graduates  have  been  black- 
listed because  of  organizing  activities  and  have  "gone  into  other 
and  unorganized  industries."  Some  students  have  left  the  trade- 
union  movement  because  unemployment  'has  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  up  union  dues.  "A  few  students  have  been 
washouts."  What  this  labor  educator  calls  "labor  political  ac- 
tivity" claimed  13  of  the  earlier  graduates,  30  of  the  1927-30 
group,  a  trend  which  she  regards  as  "a  result  of  the  stagnation 
of  the  trade-union  movement."  Miss  Norton  feels  that  more 
and  more  the  Brookwood  student  group  is  going  to  be  drawn 
from  the  unorganized,  unskilled  workers  and  that  after  gradu- 
ation they  will  increasingly  be  found  carrying  on  workers'  edu- 
cation projects  and.  functioning  as  organizers  and  leaders  out- 
side of  the  "official  labor  movement." 

Chasing  the  Yellow  Dog 

OHIO  and  Colorado  passed  bills  in  their  recent  legislative 
sessions  outlawing  the  "yellow-dog"  contract  in  industrial 
relations.  Three  other  states  had  previously  enacted  similar 
laws.  The  "yellow-dog"  contract  by  which  an  employer  binds 
a  prospective  employe  not  to  maintain  union  affiliations  during 
the  term  of  his  employment,  has  been  widely  condemned  by 
labor  organizations,  economists,  bar  associations  and  civic 
groups.  Its  use  has  increased  in  Ohio  since  the  break-up  of 
the  soft-coal  miners'  union.  The  effect  of  the  yellow-dog  con- 
tract is  of  course  open-shop  operation  of  mine  or  plant,  com- 
pelling the  individual  worker  to  accept  the  wage-rate  and 
working  conditions  laid  down  by  the  employer.  The  new  Ohio 
law  makes  invalid  any  contract  between  employer  and  employe 
"whereby  either  party  to  such  agreement  undertakes  .  .  .  not  to 
join,  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organization  or 
organization  of  employers;  either  party  .  .  .  promises  that  he  will 
withdraw  from  the  employment  relation  in  the  event  that  he 
joins,  becomes  or  remains  a  member"  of  any  union  or  employers 
organization.  The  Ohio  and  Colorado  bills  have  been  signed 
by  the  governors.  A  similar  measure  passed  by  the  Indiana 
legislature  was  vetoed.  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Con- 
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gress  to  outlaw  the  yellow-dog  contract  but  although  they  have 
been  favored  by  committees  both  of  House  and  Senate  they  have 
so  far  failed  to  pass. 

Wage  Cuts  for  Women 

SHARP  drops  in  the  wage  levels  of  women  workers  in  New 
York  City  since  the  fall  of  1929  are  shown  in  a  report 
compiled  by  Frieda  S.  Miller,  director  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  Except  for  permanent,  full- 
time  saleswomen  in  the  stores,  the  white-collar  worker  is  found 
to  be  distinctly  less  well  off  than  she  was  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Thus  clerks  whose  wages  ranged  from  $10  to  $22  a  week 
with  an  average  of  $16.50  were  offered  $8  to  $18  a  week  in 
February  1931.  The  salary  for  inexperienced  stenographers 
used  to  be  $15  a  week.  Today  it  is  reported  as  $9  with  the  labor 
market  heavily  oversupplied.  Skilled,  experienced  stenographers 
who  used  to  get  $35  a  week  are  now  expected  to  work  for  $20. 
Jobs  calling  for  bookkeeping  training  which  paid  $23  to  $25 
before  the  stock  market  crash  now  pay  $15.  A  much  higher 
educational  standard  is  also  required  of  practically  all  types 
of  women  office  workers.  Cashiers  of  restaurants  are  now  of- 
fered $18  instead  of  $23,  and  waitresses  in  a  chain  of  lunch- 
rooms who  used  to  receive  $10  a  week  are  getting  $6.  Large 
industrial  groups  show  cuts  in  their  weekly  wages  ranging  from 
33  cents  to  $4.33.  Wages  for  domestic  workers,  this  report 
shows,  have  been  more  sharply  cut  than  for  any  other  group 
(see  The  Survey,  June  15,  page  317).  This  applies  less  to 
trained  servants  than  to  "general  houseworkers"  who  received 
$40  to  $70  before  the  depression  and  are  now  paid  from  $15 
to  $55  a  month.  Miss  Miller's  report  is  based  on  figures  sup- 
plied the  Department  of  Labor  by  several  branches  of  the  State 
Employment  Bureau,  a  large  commercial  agency  specializing 
in  office  help,  a  New  York  daily  and  the  Industrial  Bulletin 
relating  to  the  wages  offered  in  New  York  City  for  various 
kinds  of  women's  work  in  the  fall  of  1929  and  the  wages  for 
the  same  types  of  employment  today. 

Small  Employers  and  Big  Problems 

'XECUTIVES  of  smaller  industries  are  meeting  August 
10  to  15  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  to  discuss  their  common 
roblems  "without  being  told  how  similar  problems  are  handled 
very  large  organizations  which  have  resources  and  experts 
ot  available  to  the  small  establishment."  The  conference  is 
eing  organized  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
The  program  is  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  man- 
.ement  of  a  large  number  of  small  and  moderate-sized  plants 
determine  the  matters  they  hold  of  most  importance  for  con- 
sideration at  such  a  meeting.  Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
are  safety  problems  of  smaller  plants,  mitigating  the  hazards  of 
employment,  financial  incentives  for  wage-earners  and  manage- 
ment personnel,  smoothing  out  production  fluctuations,  medical 
service  in  the  smaller  plant.  The  conference  is  in  line  with  the 
statement  frequently  made  by  Frances  Perkins,  New  York 
state  industrial  commisioner,  and  others  to  the  effect  that  the 
real  problems  of  industrial  relations — safety,  steady  work,  and 
so  on — lie  not  with  the  few  huge  industrial  enterprises  but  with 
the  small  employers  who  in  the  aggregate  employ  the  majority 
of  the  wage-earners  in  this  country. 

Poisoned  on  the  Job 

DANGERS  of  occupational  poisoning  faced  by  modern  in- 
dustrial workers  are  indicated  in  a  recent  report  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  covering  compensation 
ases  for  1930.   Eighteen  types  of  industrial  poisoning  were  com- 
ensated  last  year,  though  27  different  poisons  are  covered  by 
lie  New  York  law.    Altogether  770  cases  of  occupational  poison 
ere  reported,  of  which  350  were  due  to  lead,  36  to  benzol, 
to  chromium,  21  to  carbon  monoxide  and  334  to  all  other 


industrial  poisons.  The  report  points  out  that  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  preventing  occupational  poisoning  is  that  "no  sooner 
have  you  'banished  one  poison  than  another  comes  to  take  its 
place."  Thus  the  substitution  of  chrome  plating  for  nickel  for 
bathroom  fixtures,  toasters,  toilet  articles  and  so  on  means 
that  a  large  group  of  workers  are  now  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
chromic  acid  poisoning  "which  may  cause  perforation  of  the 
nasal  septum  and  disagreeable  sores  on  the  bodies  of  the 
workers."  Fur  workers  use  analine  dyes,  some  of  which  are 
harmless,  some  poisonous;  they  also  run  the  risk  of  anthrax 
from  inhaling  dust  from  furs  unless  due  precautions  are  taken. 
Anthrax  is  also  an  industrial  hazard  in  brush-making,  carpet- 
weaving  and  leather-tanning,  in  handling  raw  hides  and  wool. 
Other  prominent  occupational  poisons  mentioned  in  the  report 
are  arsenic,  which  may  be  contracted  in  various  trades — pottery- 
decorating,  feather-curling,  carpet-making,  for  instance,  and 
also  silica  poisoning  (silicosis),  the  peril  of  workers  in  sand 
blast-cleaning  and  other  dusty  trades  which  is  not  recognized 
as  a  compensable  disease  in  New  York  (see  The  Survey, 
January  15,  1929,  page  507).  Hope  of  preventing  silicosis 
comes,  however,  in  the  invention  of  a  device  to  protect  workers 
in  rock-drilling,  sand-blasting  and  metal-grinding,  recently 
tested  before  the  anti-silicosis  committee  appointed  by  Frances 
Perkins.  The  demonstration  was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  gave  funds  to  build  the  device. 

Hollywood  Figures 

DISILLUSIONING  facts  about  chances  for  work  as  "ex- 
tras" in  Hollywood  and  about  the  rates  of  pay  for  the 
comparatively  few  "extras"  taken  on  are  offered  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  based  on  figures 
supplied  by  the  Central  Casting  Corporation  of  Hollywood 
(see  The  Survey,  November  I,  1926,  page  141).  During  1930, 
17,541  men,  women  and  children  registered  as  extras  at  the 
casting  bureau.  Only  833  persons  averaged  a  day's  work  a  week 
or  better.  Of  these  95  averaged  two  days  a  week  and  less  than 
3  days.  No  individual  had  "full-time"  work.  Of  the  extras 
who  actually  landed  jobs  13  per  cent  worked  for  $5  a  day, 
about  36  per  cent  for  $7.50  a  day  and  43  per  cent  $10  a  day. 
Less  than  6  per  cent  were  paid  over  $10  for  a  day's  work,  usu- 
ally because  of  some  special  qualification  such  as  being  an  ex- 
pert swimmer  or  possessing  an  elaborate  wardrobe.  The  average 
daily  wage  is  given  as  $9.74  and  in  many  instances  the  day's 
wage  represents  the  week's  wage  as  well.  The  average  daily 
placement  by  the  casting  bureau  last  year  was:  men  545  ;  women 
243;  children  19.  The  report  points  out  that  the  introduction  of 
the  talkies  and  the  general  business  depression  is  affecting  the 
status  of  extras  as  well  as  of  the  entire  industry.  The  report 
carries  the  usual  warning  to  stage-struck  men  and  women  and 
the  parents  of  stage-struck  children  to  face  the  facts  of  the 
Hollywood  situation  rather  than  dream  of  an  easy  road  "onto 
the  lot"  as  an  extra  and  from  extra  to  stardom. 

Cleveland  Hotels 

THE  controversy  in  Cleveland  between  unionized  hotel 
workers  and  the  Cleveland  Hotels  Association,  Inc.,  which 
presented  so  many  difficulties  to  the  "learned  societies"  during 
their  December  meetings  still  drags  on  (see  The  Survey,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  page  531).  One  of  the  leading  downtown  hotels  in- 
volved, the  Hollenden,  made  a  settlement  early  in  May.  The 
terms  have  not  been  published  but  the  statement  given  out  in 
regard  to  them  is  that  the  agreement  is  oral,  that  the  employes 
accepted  a  slight  wage  reduction  and  that  union  members  have 
been  reemployed.  The  pickets  have  been  withdrawn.  So  far 
the  other  five  large  hotels  have  made  no  move  toward  an  agree- 
ment but  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  with  one  exception  they 
are  preparing  to  do  so. 
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Adult  School  Meetings 

T)  EFLECTING  the  current  preoccupation  with  ways  and 
AV  means,  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education 
adopted  a  resolution  at  its  recent  meeting  requesting  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  study  public  financing  of  all  types  of  adult 
education,  local,  state  and  federal.  Another  resolution  pointed 
out  that  a  'backward  look  over  the  association's  five  years  of 
work  shows  "a  growing  orderliness  in  the  diverse  activities  and 
the  newer  and  large  meanings  which  are  given  to  adult  educa- 
tion not  only  by  the  agencies  themselves  but  by  the  public  at 
large."  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  the 
New  School  of  Social  Research  in  New  York  City  late  in  May, 
brought  together  600  leaders  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  digest  of  the  first  five  years'  work  presented  by  Morse 
A.  CartwrighVthe  director,  covered  projects  in  alumni  educa- 
tion, unemployment  and  adult  education,  radio  education,  rural 
education  and  the  little  theater.  Among  the  major  studies  spon- 
sored by  the  organization  have  been  research  into  the  learning 
ability  of  adults,  correspondence  study,  adult  reading.  The 
themes  of  the  six  general  sessions  of  the  conference  were  the 
obligation  to  be  intelligent,  the  philosophy  of  adult  education, 
religion  and  adult  education,  adult  education  and  public  opinion, 
adult  education  and  employment,  the  arts  and  adult  education. 
Section  meetings  covering  various  adult  education  opportunities 
and  techniques,  such  as  folk  dancing,  art,  libraries,  teacher 
training,  Americanization,  correspondence  study,  discussion 
groups  and  so  on.  Felix  M  .Warburg  of  New  York  was  elected 
president  for  1931-2  succeeding  Newton  D.  Baker  of  Cleveland. 

Picking  a  President 

TLTOW  a  college  faculty  cooperated  with  the  trustees  in  select- 
•*••*•  ing  a  new  president  and  the  fact-finding  technique  that  was 
worked  out  in  the  process  is  told  in  the  last  bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors  by  Oscar  B.  Akers, 
chairman  of  the  faculty  committee  concerned.  The  vacancy  was 
that  of  the  head  of  Alleghany  College  at  Meadville,  Pa.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  to  secure  a  new  presi- 
dent, asked  a  faculty  subcommittee  to  cooperate  with  it.  The  fac- 
ulty group  drew  up  a  statement  of  five  "basal  requirements  for  a 
candidate  for  the  place":  health  and  energy;  experience,  schol- 
arly outlook  and  interests,  faith  in  a  small  college;  effective 
understanding  of  college  finances;  "a  forward  looking  attitude 
on  social,  economic  and  religious  questions;"  leadership,  "ef- 
fectiveness in  all  public  appearances."  In  responce  to  the  in- 
vitation sent  by  the  faculty  committee  to  other  institutions, 
alumni  and  friends  of  Alleghany,  more  than  100  nominations 
were  made.  By  applying  its  specifications  the  committee  brought 
this  list  down  to  18  or  20  men  for  whom  personal  recommenda- 
tions were  asked.  After  considering  all  available  information, 
the  faculty  committee  recommended  that  the  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees  invite  six  of  the  candidates  to  the  college  for 
personal  interviews.  The  man  from  this  group  who  was  recom- 
mended by  the  joint  committee  to  the  board  of  trustees  was 


elected.  Professor  Akers  comments,  "Such  cooperation  between 
a  faculty  and  a  board  of  trustees  cannot  fail  to  -bring  about  a 
better  acquaintance,  a  better  understanding  and  a  closer  har- 
mony btween  the  two  bodies." 

Women  as  Such 

/^"URRENT  developments  in  the  preprofessional  course  for 
^— *  girls  who  plan  to  become  homemakers  rather  than  wage- 
earners  is  discussed  in  the  new  bulletin  of  Fieldston,  the  country 
day  school  of  the  New  York  Ethical  Culture  Society.  This 
four-year  course  covering  the  last  two  highschool  years  and 
junior  college  is  "built  on  the  belief  that  although  modern 
women  are  engaging  in  vocations  outside  the  home  womanhood 
itself  persists  as  a  career  for  which  training  is  required"  (see 
The  Survey,  February  15,  1929,  page  678).  English,  history 
and  psychology  are  used  as  the  foundation  materials.  English 
study  for  this  group  is  directed  "toward  enabling  women  to 
evaluate  current  literature  and  drama  as  they  are  produced." 
In  seminar  and  conference,  criteria  drawn  from  reading  English 
classics  is  applied  to  new  books  and  plays.  History  stresses  the 
part  woman  has  taken  in  creating  civilization,  her  influence  in 
government,  in  the  arts,  in  religion  and  in  the  family."  Ob- 
servations and  practice  in  the  Fieldston  lower  school  and  in 
clinics  in  the  city  supply  first-hand  material  for  the  courses  in 
psychology.  New  York  as  a  community  is  the  laboratory  where 
the  girls  study  "the  place  of  woman  in  modern  society"  and 
try  to  answer  for  themselves,  "What  is  to  be  her  distinctive 
influence  in  creating  a  better  civilization?  How  can  this  in- 
fluence be  exerted  most  effectively?" 

More  Safety 

DURING  the  two  years  since  1922  there  has  been  a  32 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  to  adults 
in  this  country  and  of  one-sixteenth  of  one  per  cent  in  accidents 
to  children.  Between  1927  and  1929  in  an  urban  population 
of  38  millions,  automobile  fatalities  increased  25  per  cent  for 
adults,  7  per  cent  for  preschool  children,  and  decreased  10  per 
cent  for  children  of  school  age.  These  figures  put  forward 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters 
would  seem  to  establish  the  worth  of  the  safety  education 
campaign  actively  undertaken  in  1922  under  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  a  subsidiary  of  the  bureau.  To 
further  this  campaign  and  to  facilitate  even  more  effective 
cooperation  from  schools,  settlement  groups,  Scout  troops  and 
similar  agencies,  the  bureau  has  recently  published  a  Guide- 
book for  Safety  Education  (l  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Price, 
18  cents).  The  manual  analyzses  the  special  accident  hazards 
faced  by  children  of  different  ages,  suggests  routine  activities 
of  the  school  day  in  which  safety  should  be  emphasized  and 
outlines  special  safety-education  projects.  A  particularly  useful 
section  is  the  table  of  objectives  for  safety  education,  and  in 
a  parallel  column  the  materials  and  activities  which  may  be 
used  in  reaching  these  objectives. 

For  Progressive  Teachers 

A  THIRD  annual  summer  institute  is  announced  by  the 
Progressive  Education  Association  to  be  held  from  the 
middle  of  this  month  to  the  middle  of  August  at  Syracuse 
University.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  local  public  school 
officials,  a  demonstration  school  using  progressive  education 
methods  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  institute.  Dr.  Ruth 
Andrus  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  will 
direct  the  elementary  school,  and  the  secondary  school  will  be 
headed  by  Burton  P.  Fowler,  principal  of  the  Tower  Hill 
School.  The  institute  program  includes  courses  in  methods  and 
materials  for  the  twelve  grades,  diagnostic  work  in  reading, 
spelling  and  arithmetic,  personality  adjustment  of  school  chil- 
dren, industrial  arts  as  a  curricular  tool  (a  laboratory  course), 
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and  school  administration.  All  the  institute  courses  carry 
college  credit.  Further  details  may  be  secured  from  Dean  Harry 
S.  Ganders,  Teachers  College,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Employers  and  Professors 

RECOGNIZING  ten  years  of  active  cooperation  between 
Antioch  College  and  the  employers  who  direct  the  students 
during  their  off-campus  work  periods,  a  convocation  of  the 
"field  faculty"  recently  held  at  the  college  was  attended  by 
more  than  300  representatives  of  175  business,  civic  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  in  15  states.  Antioch's  "field  faculty" 
was  started  in  1921  when  President  Arthur  E.  Morgan  laid 
out  a  six-year  experimental  course  with  five-  or  ten-week 
periods  on  the  campus  alternating  with  similar  wage-earning 
periods. 

In  1921  there  were  80  cooperative  jobs  available,  mainly  rou- 
tine and  nearly  all  within  25  miles  of  the  college.  Today  Antioch 
has  extended  its  working  laboratories  over  half  the  states  with 
600  students  employed  during  the  college  year  on  all  kinds  of 
jobs.  The  day  the  off-campus  faculty  members  spent  with  their 
academic  colleagues  was  informal  and  included  an  inspection 
:f  the  buildings,  a  display  of  students  "hobbies,"  and  addresses 
•y  Dr.  Morgan  and  by  Henry  S.  Dennison,  a  member  of  the 
,~oard  of  trustees  and  a  cooperating  employer.  A  partial  list 
of  the  organization  represented  on  the  field  faculty  gives  a 
airdseye  view  of  the  occupational  experience  open  to  Antioch 
"coops":  the  three  largest  department  stores  in  the  country — 
Macy's,  Marshall  Field,  Hudson's;  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  Indianapolis  Times,  Emporia 
Gazette;  the  cities  of  Dayton,  Indianapolis  and  Omaha  and 
the  U.  ,S.  Bureau  of  Standards;  Swift  and  Company;  Inter- 
lational  Harvester  of  Fort  Wayne;  Detroit  Edison;  Cadillac 
ind  Ford  Motor  Companies ;  Michigan  Bell  Telephone ; 
National  City  Bank,  Bellevue  Hospital,  League  of  Nations  As- 
iociation  (New  York) ;  General  Electric  (Schenectady)  ;  Child 
Guidance  Clinics  (Cleveland  and  New  York)  ;  public  and 
private  schools  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  and 
Buffalo. 

Soldiering  in  Colleges 

ACULTIES  of  two  of  the  largest  land-grant  colleges, 
Cornell  and  Ohio  State  University,  voted  recently  to  make 
iflitary  drill  an  elective  instead  of  a  compulsory  course  and 
^eir  recommendations  have  gone  to  their  boards  of  trustees 
<t  final  action  (see  The  Survey,  February  15,  1930,  page  519). 
The  vote  at  Cornell  was  81  to  36  at  one  of  the  largest  faculty 
neetings  ever  held  on  the  campus.  Cornell  has  had  1850  students 
n  the  compulsory  ibasic  course  and  290  students  in  the  advanced 
:orps. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  War  Department  spent  $157,838 
>n  the  Cornell  unit.  A  23-page  report  on  compulsory  military 
raining  made  by  an  unofficial  student  committee  last  winter 
•:ated  that  "compulsory  drill  in  college  is  un-American  con- 
scription of  a  few.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideals  of  a 
:ountry  which  has  refused  to  accept  compulsory  training  for 
ill  its  citizens."  Ohio  State  had  the  largest  R.O.T.C.  unit  in 
he  country  last  September  with  3380  men  in  compulsory  courses 
ind  356  in  the  optional  advanced  courses.  For  such  training 
)ver  $200,000  was  spent  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  including 
learly  $145,000  for  pay  for  the  army  personnel  of  52  in- 
rructors  detailed  by  the  War  Department.  At  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  University  of  California  more  than  2000 
students  have  signed  a  petition  to  make  drill  optional.  A  bill 
:o  make  military  drill  elective  at  Iowa  State  College  and  at 
.he  University  of  Iowa  was  defeated  in  the  legislature  after  a 
ieven-hour  debate. 


Square  Volunteers  and  Round  Ones 

By   HELEN   CODY   BAKER 

EVERY  time  during  the  first  week  of  December  that  Rose 
put  her  head  inside  my  door  to  say  "Another  volunteer!" 
her  voice  reflected  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  entire  office 
swung  into  this  new  enterprise.  It  also  held  the  excitement 
we  all  felt  at  going  to  bed  one  night  believing  ourselves  to  be 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  waking  up  next 
morning  to  find  ourselves  in  addition  to  everything  else  a 
volunteer  placement  bureau  in  full  swing.  None  of  us  had 
expected  that  a  brief  story  in  the  daily  papers  would  bring 
such  a  response,  least  of  all  the  staff  members  who  had  casually 
remarked  a  few  days  earlier,  "With  every  member  agency 
crying  for  help  and  hundreds  of  women  in  Chicago  saying,  'I'd 
like  to  do  something,  but  what  can  I  do?'  it  looks  as  though 
the  Council  may  have  to  fit  square  pegs  into  square  holes." 

Then  and  there  we  had  decided  on  a  brief,  concentrated 
training  course — the  kind  of  thing  we  did  during  the  War. 
The  University  of  Chicago  engaged  the  speakers,  provided  the 
classroom  and  planned  the  lectures.  The  Council  sent  out 
publicity,  interviewed  volunteers  and  placed  them  when  the 
course  was  ended.  But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  the  story,  which 
properly  begins  with  that  first  week  and  with  the  women  who 
filed  through  our  office  and  kept  the  telephone  working  overtime. 

There  was  the  woman  who  had  wealth,  leisure  and  a  rich 
background  of  experience  in  living.  Her  children  were  grown 
and  settled  in  life.  She  was  lonely  and  eager  for  human 
contacts.  At  the  end  of  our  lectures  she  was  given  a 
"hospitality"  desk  in  the  outer  office  of  a  service  bureau  for 
the  unemployed.  All  winter  she  separated  "family  cases"  from 
"unattached  women"  and  did  preliminary  interviewing  for  an 
overburdened  caseworker. 

There  was  a  spoiled  darling — and  when  I  say  darling  I  mean 
it — who  had  suddenly  tired  of  bridge,  golf  and  Italian  lessons 
and  wanted  to  do  something  for  somebody  else.  One  of  our 
speakers  interested  her  in  a  settlement.  Fors  three  months  she 
has  done  neighborhood  visiting  and  yesterday  she  said  it  had 
been  the  happiest  time  of  her  life.  The  settlement  is  delighted 
with  her. 

There  was  the  Negro  woman  with  a  college  education  who 
realized  the  desperate  need  of  her  own  people  and  wanted  to 
help  them  intelligently.  Our  class  has  persuaded  her  to  go  on 
with  a  graduate  course  in  social  service. 

There  was  the  woman  who  was  temporarily  out  of  work 
and  not  dependent  on  her  salary  for  a  living.  She  was  used 
to  regular  hours  and  was  glad' to  volunteer  until  things  picked 
up  again  and  jobs  were  more  plentiful. 

And  of  course  there  was  the  applicant  who  hoped  this  train- 
ing might  lead  to  paid  employment  and  who  had  to  be  firmly 
but  gently  turned  away. 

Multiply  each  of   these  cases  by  at  least  a  dozen   and  you 
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have  a  composite  picture  of  the  volunteers  at  our  first  lecture 
course. 

The  speakers  were  executives  of  our  member  agencies 
selected  from  as  many  and  as  varied  fields  as  possible.  Each  of 
them  gave  a  brief  description  of  his  or  her  own  type  of  work 
and  then  stressed  the  ways  in  which  volunteers  could  be  of 
service.  We  tried  to  make  the  lectures  dramatic,  to  help  the 
class  visualize  the  things  that  they  could  do,  to  appeal  to  their 
imaginations  and  to  their  sympathies.  The  first  two  lectures 
were  a  condensed  history  of  the  development  of  public  and 
private  social  work.  In  the  last  one  we  turned  the  spotlight 
on  the  Council  and  showed  how  the  different  types  of  effort 
that  had  been  described  were  "pulling  together  for  social 
service"  in  Chicago. 

We  avoided  theoretical  dissertations  or  anything  that  might 
make  a  woman  consider  herself  a  trained  case  worker  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks.  We  constantly  emphasized  the  fact  that 
these  lectures  did  not  and  could  not  lead  to  paid  employment. 
We  interviewed  every  volunteer  before  the  classes  began  and 
filled  out  a  card  with  her  name,  address,  telephone  number, 
race,  religion  social  service  experience,  education,  preference  of 
work  and  reason  for  choosing  volunteer  service.  Here  too  we 
rated  her  personality,  health  and  reliability.  We  interviewed 
her  again  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  helped  her  choose  her 
job.  While  the  classes  were  going  on  we  sent  out  a  blank  to 
the  agencies  on  which  they  entered  their  need  for  volunteers, 
specifying  the  number  of  women  they  could  use,  time  requested 
and  type  of  service. 

There  were  116  requests  for  volunteers  from  that  first  class 
and  forty-five  volunteers  with  which  to  fill  them.  We  im- 
mediately started  another  class  which  resulted  in  156  requests 
and  eighty-one  volunteers.  All  these  women  went  to  work 
in  mid-winter.  It  is  now  the  third  week  in  May.  Here  in  my 
desk  are  two  files  of  cards — a  "live"  .file,  representing  the 
hundred  women  who  are  still  working  where  we  placed  them, 
and  a  "dead"  file  of  twenty-six  women  who  did  not  register  for 
service  at  the  end  of  a  course,  dropped  out  before  its  completion, 
or  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  agency  to  which  they  were  sent. 

I  have  been  going  through  this  "dead"  file  as  I  write  and 
pondering  on  the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  spite  of  all  we  could  say  a  few  of  these 
women  still  hoped  for  a  paid  job.  Another  few  found  the 
work  "too  depressing."  The  rest  were  probably  poorly  placed. 
It  took  us  a  little  time  to  learn  that  it  is  useless  to  persuade 
an  experienced  typist  to  do  volunteer  office  work  when  her 
heart  yearns  to  weigh  and  measure  babies  or  to  give  out 
second-hand  garments.  The  volunteer  must  choose  her  own 
task.  We  found  it  most  satisfactory  to  give  her  a  mimeographed 
list  of  the  opportunities  for  service  and  let  her  make  her  own 
selection,  reserving  the  final  right  of  decision  in  cases  where  she 
was  obviously  unfitted  for  her  choice. 

For  the  most  part  our  agencies  are  very  happy  about  our 
experiment.  The  County  Bureau  has  13  of  our  volunteers, 
16  are  working  with  the  United  Charities.  Provident 
Hospital  has  16,  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  II,  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  9  and  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  no.  Fourteen  were  placed  with  settlements  and  neighbor- 
hood houses,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  thinly  among  our  20O 
member  organizations.  Our  list  of  jobs  includes  weighing  and 
measuring  babies,  revising  card  catalogs,  answering  telephones, 
making  surgical  dressings,  assisting  case  workers,  helping  in  the 
office  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  Evanston  Charities  were  so  pleased  with  our  lectures 
that  they  have  organized  a  course  of  their  own  in  connection 
with  Northwestern  University  with  60  women  enrolled.  We 
ourselves  started  our  third  course  early  in  May  with  an  en- 
rollment of  160.  We  have  worked  out  a  set  of  blanks  for  the 
agencies,  registration  cards  for  the  volunteer,  follow-up  cards, 


reading  lists  and  lists  of  lecturers  and  subjects  which  we  shal 
be  glad  to  send  to  anyone  who  wants  to  try  our  system. 


Bills  on  the  Flap 


- 


yt  NUMBER  of  social  agencies  are  using  the  inside  and  b 
•**•  flap  of  a  return  envelope  for  their  pledge  form  or  bil 
instead  of  having  a  separate  subscription  card  and  return  en 
velope.  The  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  at  Cannan,  N.  Y.,  ha 
on  the  inside  back  flap  of  its  envelope  a  silhouette  of  boys  am 
farm  animals  while  the  subscription  is  printed  on  the  back  o 
the  envelope.  The  back  flap  is  so  big  that  it  covers  the  whol 
back  of  the  envelope  and  is  glued  just  around  the  edges  so  tha 
the  gluing  will  not  affect  the  subscription.  The  same  principl 
is  used  by  the  Hartford  Community  Chest.  The  bill  is  on  th 
inside  back  of  flap,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  subscribe 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  flap.  It  is  arranged  so  that  when  mailei 
in  a  window  envelope  with  this  flap  turned  out,  the  name  ani 
address  will  show  through  the  window.  On  the  back  of  th 
envelope  itself  appears  a  New  Year's  greeting  and  a  "than! 
you"  for  a  subscription  made  to  the  Community  Chest.  Th 
idea  is  that  the  money  is  enclosed  in  the  envelope  and  the  en 
velope  is  sealed.  When  it  gets  to  the  office  of  the  social  agenc 
the  envelope  is  cut  open  and  either  the  flap  or  the  back  of  th 
envelope  serves  as  a  memorandum  with  the  name  of  the  sub 
scriber  and  the  amount  paid.  This  saves  the  cost  of  a  separat 
bill,  simplifies  the  enclosures,  is  novel  and  therefore  secure 
attention,  keeps  the  bill  from  being  separated  from  the  retun 
envelope  gives  a  desirable  appearance  of  economy  and  suggest 
a  short-cut  for  mailing. 

This  plan,  however,  does  not  give  a  memorandum  of  th 
amount  paid,  of  uniform  size  for  filing,  and  does  not  meet  th 
need  which  subscribers  sometimes  seem  to  feel  of  having  copie 
of  their  bills  submitted  so  that  they  can  keep  their  own  record 
of  amount  subscribed  and  amount  paid.  The  Community  Ches 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  sends  to  its  subscribers  as  part  of  thei 
bills  a  detachable  stub  which  shows  the  amount  of  subscription 
the  amount  previously  paid  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  at  thi 
time,  and  leaves  a  place  in  which  the  subscriber  can  make 
memorandum  of  his  check  number  and  the  amount  he  has  paic 
That  subscribers  like  this  service,  which  was  requested  by  on 
of  them,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  half  of  them  tear  oi 
these  stubs  before  returning  their  bills. 

Typed  By  ... 

WHEN  typists  are  doing  a  considerable  number  of  cards 
as  for  example  for  a  prospect  list  for  a  campaign,  wh 
not  give  each  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  as  her  symbol  and  hav 
her  put  it  on  one  of  the  lower  corners  of  each  card  as  a  recon 
of  who  made  it?  Errors  can  then  be  traced  to  the  person  whi 
made  them  and  the  record  used  as  a  basis  for  promotion.  Th 
same  result  may  be  attained  by  giving  each  typist  one  sectioi 
of  the  file  to  work  on.  A  sense  of  known  responsibility  is  goo< 
for  accuracy. 

Simplified  Letterheads 

FROM  Melbourne,  Australia,  S.  Greig  Smith,  secretary  o 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  writes:  "I  believe  ii 
simplicity  in  letterheads.  On  the  letterheads  of  organization: 
of  which  I  am  secretary  the  secretary  is  the  only  executivi 
whose  name  is  printed,  because  he  is  the  only  officer  who  sign; 
correspondence.  I  can  see  arguments  in  favor  of  other  name: 
in  the  cases  of  large  organizations  with  more  than  one  officei 
signing  letters.  Apart  from  the  secretary  we  only  incorporati 
the  names  of  the  principal  officers — enough  for  information  anc 
to  inspire  public  confidence,  but  not  so  many  as  to  suffocati 
letterhead  essentials  in  a  mass  of  print,  as  I  have  seen  ir 
many  cases." 
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Why  Mrs.  Pinky  Walks 


THE  MOTHERS,  by  Robert  Briffault. 
postpaid  of   Thi  Survey. 


Macmillan.     319  tP-     Price  $4.00 


AN  Indian  and  his  squaw  were  passing  the  house  of  the  mis- 
sionary. The  wife  of  the  missionary  came  out  to  greet 
them.  She  addressed  the  Indian  somewhat  impatiently:  "Pinky, 
you  ride  the  horse.  Your  wife  walks  behind  and  carries  big 
Bundle.  Why  doesn't  she  ride?"  The  Indian,  ever  patient 
with  the  missionary's  wife,  only  shrugged  and  explained,  "She 
no  got  a  horse."  To  the  good  woman  that  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  an  Indian  squaw  is  a  kind  of  slave.  Briffault  would 
not  agree.  To  him  women  are  most  free  when  they  work  most 
and  out  of  their  labor  are  able  to  sustain  themselves.  In  a 
showdown  the  squaw  would  prove  herself  more  the  mistress 
in  her  household  than  the  missionary's  wife  in  hers. 

In  the  beginning,  so  Briffault  maintains  in  this  treatise  on 
the  matriarchal  theory  of  social  origins,  the  woman  was  the 
i  center  of  all  social  life.  The  man  was  a  tolerated  but  essen- 
tial appendage.  But  man  was  not  yet  domesticated  as  in  the 
later  stage  which  we  know  as  patriarchal  society.  But  patri- 
archal society  meant  the  dependence  and  subjection  of  woman. 
Now,  if  we  follow  the  logic  of  his  discourse,  we  are  heading 
toward  a  new  order  of  matriarchal  control  not  unlike  the  orig- 
inal society.  That  will  come  with  the  economic  independence 
of  what  we  have  chivalrously  called  the  weaker  sex. 

This  is  a  popular  edition  and  an  abridgment  of  a  work  that 
'vas  originally  published  in  three  volumes.  It  is  written  in 
•eadable  style,  and  although  the  subject  is  controversial,  the 
author  without  using  technical  language  makes  a  case  any  lay- 
man can  understand.  NELS  ANDERSON 
Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Toil  and  Trouble 

"HE  DANGEROUS  LIFE,  by  Ben  B.  Lindsey  and  Rube  Borough.  Hornet 
Liveright.     450  pp.     Price   $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T"*HIS  is  Judge  Lindsey's  own  story  of  his  early  years  and 
*•  of  his  battles  for  youth  as  he  told  it  to  a  newspaper  man. 
Although  it  is  self-revelation  it  is  essentially  a  book  about  boys 
and  girls.  Most  of  it  deals  with  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court, 
the  judge's  struggle  to  maintain  it  against  its  enemies,  and  with 
the  forces  responsible  for  children's  troubles.  It  is  evident  that 
the  forces  arrayed  against  Judge  Lindsey  were  not  marshalled 
so  much  by  the  reforms  he  championed  as  by  his  manner  of 
combat.  Others  as  advanced  as  he  push  ahead  without  the 
constant  turmoil  in  which  he  has  worked.  His  forthrightness, 
his  insistent  idealism,  his  zest  for  a  scrap,  his  unequivocal  nam- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  his  crusades,  his  ability  to  dramatize  him- 
self, combined  with  an  unwillingness  or  inability  to  be  devious, 
tactful,  astute — these  qualities  aroused  opposition  to  him  as  a 
man.  The  fight  became  personal.  Get  Lindsey  at  any  cost! 
And  they  got  him,  on  a  fake  count  of  the  vote  that  removed 
him  from  the  court  and  on  a  faked  application  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting judges  from  taking  fees  for  legal  work.  The  people 


of  Denver  never  deserted  him.     He  always  won  at  the  polls. 

The  judge  scorns  conventional  social  (work,  as  many  social 
workers,  wedded  to  technique,  scorn  his  methods.  The  fac- 
tors he  sets  forth  as  uppermost  in  his  dealing  with  children 
would  do  credit  to  a  child  psychiatrist.  I  recollect  that  in  my 
own  days  in  the  Juvenile  Court  I  looked  with  a  critical  eye  on 
the  Denver  Court's  haphazard  system,  its  preponderance  of 
personal  influence,  its  lack  of  organized  probation.  But  I  have 
come  to  see — and  this  book  states  the  case  convincingly — that 
above  all  method  and  system  rises  the  power  of  a  personality 
which  understands  children,  trusts  them  and  fights  for  them. 
But  the  judge's  story  goes  beyond  the  court.  He  tells  of  the 
campaigns  to  revise  child  care  by  the  state  of  Colorado  and  to 
humanize  legislation  there  and  elsewhere  affecting  the  home 
and  marriage.  The  last  hundred  pages  deal  with  recent  inci- 
dents added  as  an  epilogue.  They  are  the  judge's  account  of  his 
controversy  with  Bishop  Manning  over  companionate  marriage, 
his  explanation  of  the  Stokes  will  case  for  which  the  judge  was 
disbarred  in  Colorado,  and  an  attack  on  the  Pope's  encyclical 
on  marriage  and  divorce. 

This  book  answers  the  plea  of  Mr.  Borough,  the  judge's 
collaborator  who  put  it  together,  for  an  understanding  of  Judge 
Lindsey's  work.  It  is  as  genuine  and  transparent  a  piece  of 
self-revelation  and  of  the  objectives  of  a  life  of  public  service 
as  any  man  well  could  ask.  And  it  also  answers  the  query  as 
to  why  anyone  had  to  plead  that  Judge  Lindsey  be  understood. 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

Iowa  Farm  Children 

FARM  CHILDREN,  by  Bird  T.   Baldwin,  Eva.  Abigail  Fillmore  and  Lora 
Hadley.     Appleton.     337  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

QUITE  special  significance  attaches  to  this  study  both 
because  of  the  great  need  of  reliable  findings  in  this  field 
and  because  it  was  a  cherished  undertaking  of  the  late  Dr. 
Baldwin  of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  of  the 
State  University.  The  study  was  made  to  gain  light  upon  the 
characteristics  of  Iowa  farm  children  in  relation  to  their  op- 
portunities, and  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  rural  child 
life,  and  besides  the  two  assistants  who  took  over  the  editorial 
responsibility  after  Dr.  Baldwin's  death,  many  others  contrib- 
uted to  it. 

A  story  unfolds  pleasantly,  in  the  midst  of  much  technical 
detail  for  comparing  two  rural  communities  where  the  natural 
resources  are  much  the  same  but  where  racial  origins  differ; 
also,  where  one  of  the  areas  is  served  by  one-room  schools  and 
the  other  by  consolidated  schools.  Discussion  of  the  historical 
and  racial  backgrounds,  of  farm  and  home  conditions,  and  of 
the  churches,  schools  and  social  and  economic  conditions,  paves 
the  way  for  more  intensive  study  of  the  children  themselves — 
of  their  mental  states,  physical  condition,  educational  achieve- 
ment, musical  ability,  speech  characteristics  and  so  on. 

The  major  values  of  the  book  include  the  extended  testing 
program  carried  through  with  the  children,  the  careful  collec- 
tion of  physical  data  regarding  both  mothers  and  children,  the 
study  of  musical  abilities  and  disabilities  and  of  speech  char- 
acteristics. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  is  a  compari- 
son of  country  and  city  children,  the  two  groups  being  matched 
by  pairs  as  nearly  in  age  and  in  I.  Q.  as  possible.  In  tests 
not  depending  on  language  or  speed,  the  country  children  were 
found  to  have  far  better  chances  of  success  than  in  the  others 
and  they  proved  superior  to  the  dry  children  in  two  of  iour 
special  tests,  although,  in  general,  making  a  far  poorer  show- 
ing. In  the  physical  examinations  there  was  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  difference  in  the  number  having  carious  teeth.  In 
musical  ability  farm  children  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  all 
the  talents  tested  except  in  intensity  and  even  there  only  one 
grade  surpassed  the  norms.  Indistinctness,  carelessness  and 
provincialisms  were  the  main  speech  defects.  A  cumulative 
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argument  in  favor  of  the  consolidated  school  as  against  the  one- 
room  school  runs  throughout  the  book  as  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  communities  are  compared.  The  human  approach  com- 
bined with  scrupulous  care  in  relation  to  technical  procedure 
offers,  in  the  book,  an  excellent  example  of  method  especially 
in  working  with  rural  people.  O.  LATHAM  HATCHER 

Southern  Woman's  Educational  Alliance 

Where  Uncle  Sam  Is  Dumb 

AUXILIARY  SERVICES  OF  JUVENILE  COURTS,  Child  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  128  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THE  material  assembled  in  these  128  pages  is  the  result  of 
a  questionnaire  on  auxiliary  services  of  juvenile  courts  sub- 
mitted by  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  all  governments,  regardless  of  membership.  "Auxili- 
ary services"  is  a  term  of  rather  broad  implications,  including 
probation  officers,  other  social  workers,  paid  and  volunteer,  and 
clinkal  agencies.  The  emphasis  of  the  questionnaire  is  largely 
upon  those  services  "which  assist  the  juvenile  court  to  -make  a 
decision  or  to  modify  its  first  decision  in  the  interest  of  the 
minor."  There  as  little  reference  to  probation  or  other  forms 
of  social  treatment,  which  it  is  planned  to  cover  in  a  later  study. 
The  inquiry  comprises  seven  detailed  questions  as  to  the  na- 
ture, legal  status  and  duties  of  such  services;  the  part  played  by 
women  and  the  function  of  doctors;  the  results  obtained  and 
suggested  changes.  Replies  were  received  from  54  countries, 
31  having  no  services.  They  range  alphabetically  and  geograph- 
ically from  Albania  and  Austria  to  Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  United  States  is  not  represented  because  our  juvenile 
courts  are  not  a  unified  system,  but  are  local  with  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  types  of  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  assembling  data  which  is 
not  wholly  comparable  because  of  wide  variation  in  laws,  juris- 
diction and  even  terminology,  this  is  a  valuable  compilation  of 
material  on  the  development  of  social  work  in  the  juvenile 
courts  of  the  world.  Heartening  statements  appear  in  replies 
to  the  questions  as  to  the  success  of  the  services,  and  suggested 
changes.  Great  Britain  notes  the  "need  for  approved  methods 
of  examination  and  treatment"  and  proposes  that  "probation 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  restricted  .to  supervision  in  the  open 
and  not  be  associated  with  institutional  treatment."  Germany 
stresses  the  "selection  and  training  of  the  right  persons."  Aus- 
tralia advises  paid  full-time  probation  officers.  France  looks 
toward  "a  corps  of  men  and  women  social  welfare  workers  un- 
der the  public  .authorities."  The  voice  of  Uncle  Sam,  though 
unheard,  belongs  in  this  congenial  harmony.  MARJORIE  BELL 
Field  secretary.  National  Probation  Association 


Margarine  vs.  Butter 


MARGARINE  AS  A  BUTTER  SUBSTITUTE,  by  Katherine  Snodgrass. 
Food  Research  Institute,  Stanford  University.  333  pp.  Price  $3.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

T?ROM  the  point  of  view  of  The  Survey  the  chief  interest  of 
*•  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  whatever  light  it  may  throw 
upon  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  consumers  that  oleomar- 
garine shall  continue  to  be  increasingly  substituted  for  butter  in 
their  diet.  Having  had  on  our  minds  the  problem  of  adequate 
total  food  for  the  poor  and  having  learned  to  think  of  total 
food  in  terms  of  calories,  we  naturally  tend  to  feel  that  ii  a 
calorie  of  equally  digestible  fat  can  be  had  more  cheaply  in  the 
form  of  margarine  than  of  butter,  why  not?  In  the  present 
state  of  nutritional  knowledge  the  answer  has  chiefly  to  do  with 
the  significance  of  vitamin  A  in  our  nutrition,  and  thus  upon 
our  health  and  efficiency.  The  general  trend  of  the  nutritional 
discussion  in  the  present  volume  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  provide  vitamin  A  in  the  form  of  whole  milk 
(which  carries  also  many  other  important  nutritional  assets), 
and  that,  with  this  done,  the  vitamin  question  need  not  seriously 
complicate  the  oleomargarine  problem.  In  the  judgment  of  the 


reviewer,  the  first  part  of  this  proposition  is  entirely  sound 
far  as  it  goes  but  it  does  not  fully  justify  the  second  part.  F- 
recent  research  is  showing  with  growing  emphasis  that  the  vitr 
ity  and  resisting  power  of  a  better-than-average  nutrition 
condition  (not  fatness,  but  robustness)  continues  to  increa 
with  increasing  liberality  of  vitamin  A  in  the  food  supply  f 
beyond  the  amounts  which  can  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  nece 
sary.  Hence  a  more  "tolerant"  attitude  toward  margarine 
a  butter  substitute  which  might  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  vc 
ume  under  review,  would  not  seem  to  be  in  the  public  intere 
in  the  light  of  our  newest  scientific  knowledge. 

While  the  reviewer  is  thus  'forced  by  his  vitamin  studies  to 
nutritional   interpretation   slightly   less    favorable    to   oleoma 
garine  than  that  reflected  in  this  book,  he  is  glad  to  emphasL 
the  great  value  of  the  book  as  a  compendium  of  informatii 
broadly  compiled  and  judicially  presented.  It  is  rendered  doub 
readable  by  the  careful  writing  of  its  author  and  by  its  refle 
tion  of  the  world  view  of  food  problems  for  which  the  disti:  j 
guished  directors  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  are  so  WH 
known.  H.  C.  SHERMA| 

Columbia  University 

For  Executives 

THE   COMMUNITY  AND    SOCIAL    WELFARE,   by   Cecil   Clare  Nf 
McGraw-Hill.     359  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  the  modern  method,  The  Community  and  Social 
fare  gives  an  airplane  view  of  the  social  problems  of 
community,  the  agencies  for  meeting  them  and  the  way 
which  these  organizations  may  coordinate  their  efforts, 
book  has  an  extraordinary  mass  of  authentic  material  as  A 
result  of  Dr.  North's  visits  to  over  twenty  cities  and  his  inte« 
views  with  executives  and  staff  members  of  social  and  heali 
agencies  in  addition  to  wide  research  into  many  reports  ar 
studies.  This  material  is  well  organized  and  intelligently  hai. 
died.  Good  illustrative  matter  is  appended  to  most  of 
chaipters. 

The  book  shows  a  fine  sense  of  the  interrelationship  of  soci 
activities  -within  the  community.  Added  to  this  is  excellent  hi 
torical  material.  It  is  well  written  and  should  be  interestir 
to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  student  and  professional  worke- 
It  should  be  a  splendid  text  for  courses  in  the  organization  < 
social  forces  or  in  community  organization.  It  should  be  re? 
by  the  executives  of  community  chests,  social  agencies  and  \ 
social  workers  and  board  members  interested  in  making  the 
agencies  effective.  ELWOOD  STREI 

Community   Chest,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Child  Labor  Laws 

CHILD   LABOR  LEGISLATION    IN   NEW   YORK,   by   Mary  Stevetut 
Callcott.     Macmillan.     267  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  valuable  and  important  book.  It  will  deserved! 
become  a  reference  wonk  for  legislators  and  for  proponen 
of  forward-looking  statutes.  The  facts  which  constitute  i' 
substance  are  painstakingly  and  skilfully  selected  and  it  is  rea( 
able  because  the  writer  adheres  to  the  plan  of  arrangement  t 
subjects.  The  organizations  which  share  in  promoting  chilt 
labor  measures  form  an  imposing  procession.  And  always  tli 
chief  burden  is  borne  by  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Comraii 
tee.  The  writer  refers  in  the  preface  to  "retarding  influences 
affecting  child  labor  legislation,  naming  the  canning  industr 
and  the  mercantile  interests.  Two  other  such  influences  m 
named  have  been  powerful  and  active,  the  National  Associatio 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Both  object,  rh 
former  officially,  to  a  higher  age  for  beginning  to  work  than  th 
fourteenth  birthday,  especially  where  interlocked  with  complf 
tion  of  school  work  of  the  eighth  grade;  the  latter  because,  a 
has  long  been  widely  recognized,  raising  the  age  for  going  t 
work  does  not  suit  its  school-ibuilding  program.  This  opposi 
tion  is  not  new.  To  overcome  it  even  in  part  has  required  un 
remitting  effort  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  when  al 
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children  were  alike  free  to  go  to  work  from  the  fifth  grade. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  this  year's  failure  of  the  bill  to  raise 
to  15  years  the  age  for  work  of  all  eighth-grade  graduates  was 
due  to  this  "retarding  influence." 

A  later  edition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  sev- 
eral, would  be  much  improved  by  an  alphabetical  index.  Com- 
pensation for  industrial  injuries  is  concealed  in  a  chapter  en- 
titled Other  Child  Labor  Laws  and  is  not  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents, though  the  provision  for  double  compensation  is  extremely 
important,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  rapid  multiplication 
of  acids  and  poisons.  Failure  of  the  courts  to  enforce  penalties 
upon  law-breaking  parents  responsible  for  their  children's  de- 
linquency and  upon  the  children  themselves,  is  insufficiently  em- 
phasized. The  intent  of  the  child  labor  laws  has  always  been 
and  still  is  largely  frustrated  by  the  lavish  use  of  suspended 
sentences.  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

National  Consumers'  League 

As  an  Englishman  Sees  It 

LIQUOR  CONTROL,  by  George  B.  C.  Catlin.    Holt.     259  pp.     Price  $1.25 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T)UBLIC  opinion  on  the  liquor  question  has  become  so  de- 
L  moralized  by  conflicting  statements  concerning  the  success 
or  non-success  of  prohibition  that  an  entirely  new,  simple  and 
impartial  presentation  of  the  salient  facts  and  considerations 
is  urgently  needed.  This  need  the  present  addition  to  the  Home 
University  Library  satisfies,  although  it  was  primarily  written 
for  English  readers  and  may  serve  equally  well  as  a  review  of 
the  English  drink  problem  and  present  proposals  for  dealing 
with  it.  Of  course  ardent  drys  and  wets — though  they  will 
have  difficulty  in  puncturing  Professor  Catlin's  facts  and  inter- 
pretations— will  not  be  pleased  with  his  plain  speaking,  with 
his  summary  of  essential  historical  data  which  the  propagandist 
prefers  to  leave  in  oblivion,  or  with  his  scientific  attitude  to  the 
problem  of  control  itself.  But  his  reminders  of  the  situations 
from  which  the  prohibition  movement  has  sprung,  his  careful 
selection  and  unexaggerated  statements  of  fact  (including  the 
most  authentic  of  recent  physiological,  social  and  economic  find- 
ings) are  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  a  public  attitude  of 
sane  inquiry  as  to  where  we  actually  stand  in  this  matter  today, 
and  where  to  look  for  a  promising  avenue  of  escape  from  the 
conflict  of  social  theories.  The  way  out  unquestionably  is  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Catlin — here  following  the  best  precedents  of 
English  social  legislation — in  his  concern  for  methods  of  social 
control  in  a  society  still  largely  individualistic  in  thought  and 
habits,  an  approach  at  once  situational  and  ethical  in  the  least 
sentimental  meaning  of  that  term.  Social  workers  who  have 
watched  the  present  conifusion  concerning  this  issue,  especially 
in  the  younger  generation  that  has  had  no  experience  of  pre- 
prohibition  conditions  in  America,  will  wish  this  little  book  the 
widest  possible  distribution.  BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Inquiry 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


FIRST  AID  FOR  BOYS,  by  Norman  B.  Cote  and  Clayton  H.  Ernst.  Apple- 
ton.     196  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  REVISION  of  an  earlier  handbook  with  consideraible  new 
material.  Designed  especially  for  Boy  Scouts  and  approved  by 
that  organization. 

THE    FAMILY,    by    Edward   Byron    Renter    and   Jessie    Ridgway    Runner. 
McGraw-Hill.     604  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  COLLECTION  of  selected  writings  some  100  in  number,  by 
leading  students  of  family  life,  brought  together  in  their  topical 
relationship.  The  material  is  organized  into  two  main  divi- 

ns:    first  the  account  of  the  behavior  which  has  resulted  in 


certain  institutional  family  forms  and  development  under  the 
conditions  of  the  past,  and  second  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
human  beings  from  which  this  activity  arises. 

CHILD  CARE  AND  TRAINING,  by  Marion  L.  Faegre  and  John  E. 
Anderson.  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  275  pp.  Price  $2.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

CONCLUSIONS  drawn  from  the  authors'  experience  as  edu- 
cators and  as  parents  in  an  endeavor  to  supply  a  practical  guide, 
free  from  faddism  but  technically  sound,  to  help  parents  get 
their  children  off  on  the  right  foot. 

THE  GROUP  RECORDS  OF  FOUR  CLUBS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS.  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University.  343  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EXHAUSTIVE  records  prepared  by  students  in  group  work  and 
community  organization  from  actual  experience  designed  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  and  evaluating  processes  and 
techniques. 

VITAMINS,  by  H.  C.  Sherman  and  S.  L.  Smith.  Chemical  Catalog  Co. 
575  pp.  Price  $6.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SINCE  the  first  edition  of  this  detailed  monograph  was  pub- 
lished in  1921,  vitamins  have  been  resolutely  extending  their 
way  down  the  alphabet  and  coming  still  further  into  the  lime- 
light as  dietary  factors  of  great  importance.  The  new  edition 
brings  this  authoritative  work  up-to-date  with  a  bibliography 
which  includes  publications  through  most  of  1930. 

STABILITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  compiled  by  Julia  B.  Johnsen.     Refer- 
ence Shelf,   H.    W.    Wilson    Company.      206   pp.      Price   $.90  postpaid   of 
The  Survey. 
BRIEFS,  bibliographies    and    selected    reprints    on   stabilizing 

employment  are  brought  together  in  this  first-aid  volume  for 

young  debaters  and  the  harassed  teachers,  parents,  librarians 

and  editors  called  on  to  assist  them. 

A   PICTURE   OF   WORLD   ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS    AT   THE    BE- 
GINNING   OF    1931.      National   Industrial   Conference  Board,    Inc.      349 
pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  problems  confronting  industry,  commerce   and  finance 

throughout   the  world   and   recent   developments   toward   their 

solution  in  twenty-five  countries. 

THE  INSECURITY  OF  INDUSTRY,  edited  by  Ernest  Minor  Patterson. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  206  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"PROCEEDINGS"  are  usually  deadly  things  except  for  the 
erudite  special  student,  but  by  putting  the  papers  presented  at 
the  two-day  conference  in  Philadelphia  between  coveri,  the 
American  Academy  has  performed  a  .real  service  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  wants  a  compact,  reliable  discussion  of  cur- 
rent unemployment  and  what  is  being  done  about  it.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  The  Unemployment  Situation  and 
Stabilization  of  Employment:  Policies  and  Programs.  Among 
the  sections  of  outstanding  interest  are:  Technological  Unem- 
ployment, by  Michael  B.  Scheler;  The  Social  Duty  to  the  Un- 
employed, by  Jacob  Billikopf;  The  Partial  Stabilization  of 
Workers'  Incomes  Through  Unemployment  Insurance,  by  Paul 
H.  Douglas;  A  Cooperative  Program  Needed  for  Industrial 
Stabilization,  by -Frances  Perkins;  Program  of  Stabilized  Pro- 
duction and  Employment,  by  M.  B.  Folsoxn. 

THE    LABOR    MOVEMENT    IN    POST-WAR    FRANCE,    by    David    J. 

Saposs.     Columbia   University   Press.     508  pp.     Price   $6.00  postpaid  of 

The  Survey. 

THE  actual  functioning  of  the  French  labor  movement  rather 
than  its  theory  and  philosophy  is  described  by  a  liberal  American 
trade  unionist  on  the  basis  of  first-hand  study. 

RACE  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Thomas  Russell  Garth.  McGraw-Hill.  246  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  SEARCH  for  the  differentials  of  racial  mentality.  The 
author  has  brought  together  the  results  of  many  studies  and 
has  supplemented  them  with  extensive  tests  and  studies  of  his 
own  which  shake  somewhat  his  earlier  conviction  that  racial 
differences  in  mental  processes  are  clear-cut  and  definite. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


When  Californians  Band  Together 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "If  there  isn't  a  Rolph  man  qualified  for  the 
job,  then  I'm  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  job"  was  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Governor  Rolph  of  California  to  a  committee 
who  called  to  protest  against  the  wholesale  dismissals  of 
efficient  heads  of  state  insane  asylums,  boys  schools  and  homes 
for  the  blind.  The  California  law  permits  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner, 
director  of  institutions,  to  discharge  any  or  all  without  charges 
or  explanation.  No  governor  for  nineteen  years  has  had  the 
bad  judgment  to  invade  the  state  institutions  for  payment  of 
political  debts  to  the  "boys." 

We  were  informed  that  Rolph  had  sent  seven  hundred  men 
to  Toner  with  instructions  to  -find  them  jobs  in  the  state  institu- 
tions. About  one-third  of  the  governor's  inaugural  address  was 
filled  with  fervent  promises  of  his  loving  care  for  the  15,000 
helpless  inmates  of  these  hospitals,  but  evidently  it  was  a 
message  of  words  viewed  from  the  wrecking  that  followed. 

Dr.  Romney  Ritchey,  trusted  superintendent  at  Mendocino 
State  Insane  Hospital,  was  replaced  by  ex-Senator  John  J. 
Crowley,  who  has  been  running  a  retail  drug  store  in  San 
Francisco.  Dr.  Ritchey  asked,  "What  are  your  charges?"  Dr. 
Toner  said,  "There  are  no  charges  but  we  promised  the  job 
before  election." 

Dr.  Sisson  of  N«pa  Hospital  was  dismissed  with  the  same 
remark,  "There  are  no  charges."  Kenyon  J.  Scudder,  a  popu- 
lar figure  all  over  California  for  his  forward  -work  with,  boys 
and  the  excellent  results  at  Whittier  Boys'  .School,  could  have 
retained  his  job  if  he  had  accepted  Toner's  request  to  "make 
a  place  for  some  of  the  governor's  friends."  Scudder  said  "I 
cannot  take  on  men  in  this  educational  work  unless  properly 
qualified."  Toner  said  later  to  me,  "Think  of  it — he  refused 
the  governor's  friends.  That  man  is  disloyal,  he  must  go." 
Toner  fired  him  in  spite  of  protests  from  over  one  hundred 
people.  In  his  place  Dr.  Toner  put  a  man  Smith  who  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  a  sheriff  in  Jasper,  Texas.  A  big,  good- 
meaning  figure  but  without  the  education  ior  an  educator's 
job.  Smith  fired  fourteen  good  people  within  four  weeks  and 
filled  their  places  with  men  friendly  to  Rolph. 

Owen  F.  Owens  is  the  parole  officer  destined  to  visit  the 
boys  after  discharge,  to  find  them  foster  homes  and  jobs  and 
guide  them  aright.  We  are  informed  he  was  once  a  prize 
fighter.  We  know  he  was  Rolph's  campaign  manager  in  Ana- 
heim. Owens'  first  appearance  before  Judge  Robert  Scott 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  exhibited  such  an  unfortunate  tempera- 
ment and  lack  of  understanding  that  the  judge  ordered  the 
boy  taken  from  his  charge. 

With  their  protests  unheeded,  the  Citizens'  Committee  called 
the  battle  all  over  California.  Senator  Johnson,  Theodore 
Roche,  boss  of  San  Francisco  for  twenty  years,  all  favorably 
approved  the  principle  that  the  spoils  system  should  not  enter 
the  doors  of  the  state  institutions.  But  Rolph  thundered  to  the 
press,  "I'll  fire  more  too  who  were  for  Young  last  campaign." 
That's  the  way  he  ran  San  Francisco  for  twenty  years. 
"Political  office  as  a  political  trust"  isn't  in  his  ken.  But  votes 
are,  and  when  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association 
and  the  Psychopathic  Association  passed  resolutions  against 
Rolph's  wrecking  tactics,  then  men  prominent  in  Rotary  ajd 
Boy  Scout  work  and  other  prominent  people  Ibanded  together. 
The  detailed  facts  were  gathered  and  given  to  the  papers  (all 
except  the  Hearst  papers  gave  support),  sizzling  editorials 
followed  the  sensational  exposition  of  facts  on  the  front  page. 

Then  Toner  suggested  a  meeting  with  our  committee.    After 


some  hectic  hours  the  agreement  reduced  to  writing  recited 
There  should  be  no  discharge  without  written  charges  and  ; 
hearing;    in    medical   hospitals   there   must   be    approval   by   i\ 
board   of  six  appointed  by  the  State   Medical  Association;  irl 
non-medical  institutions,  no  dismissals  except  after  charges  ir 
writing  and  a  hearing  and  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  t\ 
citizens  committee  of  six. 

The   question   left  to   be   decided  was   the   qualifications 
the  superintendent  of  the  Boys  School  at  Whittier,  which 
deferred    for   two   weeks.     The   committee   suggests    a   super 
intendent  who  shall  have  as  high  a  qualification  as  the  civ 
service  probation  officer  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

However,  it  is  the  first  complete  back-down  of  the  spoils 
system  initiated  in  California  by  Governor  Rolph. 

ELMER  R.  MURPHI 
Chairman  Citizens  Committee, 
Pasadena 

Wanted — a  Stop  Light 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  your  annual  report  with  much  intereit 
and  want  to  congratulate  you  again  upon  the  great  constructi»e 
work  you  are  doing.  You  have  such  a  complete  command  of 
the  entire  subject  that  there  is  no  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me. 

The  immediate  problem  that  interests  me  greatly  is  how  we 
shall  develop  some  mechanism  that  will  induce  business  men 
to  exercise  a  personal  restraint  (and  a  corporate  restraint) 
when  business  again  begins  to  speed  up.  In  the  moral  sphere 
we,  as  individuals,  have  learned  to  restrain  ourselves,  to  re- 
frain from  gambling,  drunkenness  and  more  serious  vices. 
These  restraints  have  been  laid  on  us  by  a  long  experience,  by 
the  church,  by  the  civil  authorities. 

Similarly,  if  we  are  to  have  a  stable  business  order  reform 
must  come  first  with  the  individual  corporation.  It  must  be 
taught  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  have  stable  business 
than  highly  variable  business.  It  must  be  taught  that  security 
for  the  worker  can  be  obtained  only  through  stabilized  business. 
That  the  penalty  for  failing  to  give  security  to  the  worker 
through  business  organization  will  be  legislation  aimed  at  the 
same  purpose.  If  we  had  strong  trade  associations  they  might 
be  able  to  induce  their  members  to  exercise  this  restraint,  and 
also  get  the  bankers  to  restrict  credit  when  business  begins  to 
break  the  speed  limit. 

The  problem  is  of  course  exceedingly  difficult.  What  I  have 
said  gives  you  some  idea  about  the  things  for  which  I  am 
groping. 

Incidentally,  I  enclose  a  check  for  a  cooperating  membership. 

EDWARD  H.  MEHREN 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Risks 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  March  issue  W.  M.  Leiserson  con- 
tributes Who  Bears  the  Business  Risks  in  which  he  contends 
that  those  risks  are  borne  by  labor  rather  than  by  capital  be- 
cause workers  are  discharged  when  there  is  no  work  for  them 
to  do.  If  the  workers  are  actually  bearing  the  business  risks, 
why  do  they  not  invest  in  business  instead  of  buying  automobiles, 
residences  and  other  excess  of  consumer  goods?  Dr.  Leiserson 
undertakes  to  show  that  reserves  could  be  built  up  for  labor  as 
they  are  now  accumulated  for  dividends.  The  dividend  increase 
cited  by  him  for  1930  over  1929  was  $352,000,000.  But  the 
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ge  decrease  was  nearly  nine  billion  doHars,   or  twenty-five 

nes  as  much.  While  it  may  be  feasible  to  set  aside  reserves 
the  dividends  to  some  extent,  it  hardly  seems  practicable 
provide  so  many  times  that  amount  for  wages.  Wages  are 
paid  currently  while  dividends  are  usually  paid  after  the  end 
of  the  year.  Since  the  increase  shown  for  dividends  is  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1930  over  the  final  six  months  of  1929,  it  is 
probably  a  lag  of  1929  earnings  distributed  in  1930.  A  parallel 
arrangement  for  labor  would  be  to  pay  by  annual  contract  after 
expiration  of  the  year,  the  result  of  which  would  be  less  em- 
ployment just  as  long-term  rental  leases  discourage  the  leasing 
of  property. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  wage  rate  in  the  United  States 
increases  with  production  and  at  about  3  per  cent  a  year  al- 
though population  increase  is  but  i%  per  cent  a  year.  Wages 
now  are  two  or  three  times  the  1900  rate.  Dividends  tend  to 
decrease  with  the  growth  cf  capital.  There  seems  no  reasonable 
basis  of  comparison  between  the  two.  In  1921  the  wage  rate 
fell  nearly  20  per  cent  but  recovered  quickly  in  1922  whereas 
dividends  did  not  recover  until  1924. 

The  serious  flaw  in  Dr.  Leiserson's  reasoning  is  his  failure 
to  take  account  of  the  shifts  of  labor  that  must  occur  with  im- 
provements in  production.  When  technological  and  other  changes 
increase  the  efficiency  of  production,  workers  must  transfer  to 
other  industries.  To  interfere  with  such  shifts  is  to  oppose 
progress.  It  is  also  a  cause  of  unemployment  and  depression  be- 
cause if  labor  were  perfectly  fluid  so  that  it  could  immediately 
flow  where  needed  balance  of  production  and  consumption  would 
be  maintained. 

Dr.  Leiserson  proposes  to  pay  labor  while  unemployed  be- 
cause capital  is  thus  paid.  But  capital  is  owned,  labor  is  not. 
The  one  is  slave,  the  other  free.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  writing 
of  conditions  in  Europe,  says,  "Today  a  quarter  of  the  British 
population  and  a  third  of  the  German  are  being  supported  in 
idleness  by  the  state  at  costs  that  can  be  imagined."  And  he 
adds,  "The  masses  of  the  people  have  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in 
their  heads  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  support  them 
either  by  insuring  employment  or  by  paying  the  idle.  Europe 
has  been  largely  transformed  into  a  'ome  fit  for  'eroes,  but  the 
whole  capitalistic  system  is  breaking  down  under  the  strain." 
If  that  is  the  purpose  it  would  be  but  fair  to  say  so;  it  is  not 
a  reasonable  test  of  the  capitalistic  system  to  burden  it  with 
such  an  alleged  remedy.  DANIEL  B.  LUTEN 

Indianapolis 

"Bloody  But  Unbowed" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "My  you  must  be  proud  to  have  played  a 
part  in  the  splendid  job  your  city  has  done  in  taking  care  of 
its  unemployed!"  or  "Gracious,  I  don't  see  how  you  social 
workers  allowed  all  that  money  to  be  wasted,  and  aren't  you 
ashamed  of  the  pauperizing  effect  of  it  all — you  who  are  so  well 
trained  in  case-work  technique?"  What  reply  could  we  give 
to  our  friends  at  the  National  Conference?  "Yes  and  No 
but  mostly  Yes"  was  as  good  as  any. 

Truly  we  are  proud  of  our  public  welfare  experiment,  for 
has  progressed  far  along  the  road  towards  good  case  work 
ce  the  days  of  the  poor  commissioners  a  decade  ago.  We 
ere  even  to  be  accepted  into  that  holy  of  holies,  the  Family 
elfare  Association  of  America,  just  before  the  deluge  hit  us 
.  our  case  load  jumped  from  60  to  1200  per  worker. 
)f  course  most  of  our  case  work  went  to  pot,  but  so  would 
urs  in  a  time  of  major  disaster.  At  first  we  could  not  view 
it  in  that  light  and  we  tried  to  stick  to  our  good  old  case-work 
methods  in  trying  to  stem  the  tide — it  crept  up  so  slowly  upon 
us  during  those  first  months — (or  was  it  years?)  and  then  we 
saw  it  in  its  true  significance — a  real  disaster  with  poverty 
and  despair  controlling  the  lives  of  thousands. 


We  have  dropped  most  of  our  case-work  technique — yes,  but 
we  haven't  forgotten  it — and  we  have  called  in  the  volunteers, 
and  have  spent  money  like  drunken  sailors — and  the  politicians 
have  spent  some  more  through  their  unemployment  committee 
(I  am  sure  the  men  in  the  lodges  will  vote  right  next  fall), 
and  we  have  helped  so  many  families  that  the  records  have 
gone  wild,  and  the  grafters  have  stolen  (and  are  now  in  jail). 
No  we  are  not  proud  of  all  that — but  why  look  at  the  gross 
cost  when  there  is  a  net  profit? 

The  people  didn't  starve — were  sheltered  and  clothed,  and 
with  a  case  load  that  reached  48,000  families  in  March  the 
burden  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  and  adults 
was  lightened.  We  had  no  riots,  no  uprisings — the  reds  even 
now  cannot  get  a  foothold.  We  have  still  kept  America  safe 
for  the  Industrial  Civilization — (here's  hoping  the  leaders  take 
heed  to  the  warning  and  reform  before  the  guillotine  falls). 
And  important  too  was  our  aid  to  the  eighty  private  agencies 
in  the  Community  Fund — for  we  bore  the  major  load  and 
allowed  them  to  carry  on  their  much  needed  work  without 
going  bankrupt. 

Yes,  we'll  come  through  it  all  right,  the  city  won't  go  broke 
— not  quite — and  we'll  put  back  case  work  and  technique  in 
our  vocabulary,  and  we'll  lead  the  way  out  oif  the  slough  of 
despond,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  we'll  all  have  public 
welfare  departments  doing  just  as  efficient  and  non-political  a 
job  as  most  of  our  health  departments. 

There,  my  Conference  friends,  is  my  answer. 

A  DETROITER 

Line  Forms  Here 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Having  missed  the  recent  number  of  The 
Survey  containing  the  letter  headed  Object,  Matrimony,  wish 
to  advise  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  certainly  the  proper  place 
to  start  your  correspondence  bureau  and  am  hurrying  madly  to 
he  the  first  to  place  my  name  on  the  list.  Please  list  me, 
then  follow  up  my  references  and  qualifications.  All  "Y" 
workers  have  been  too  busy  helping  along  the  road  of  life 
the  daughters  of  other  mothers  to  have  had  time  to  help 
themselves.  Beyond  a  doubt  some  of  us  are  eligible  for  wife- 
hood,  so  before  the  mad  rush  starts  let  me  get  on  the  list. 
Give  my  thanks  to  the  originator  of  this  idea  and  take  my 
advice  and  start  the  bureau.  Anxiously  waiting,  I  am, 
Hurriedly  yours,  M.  S.  ROBERTS 

House  secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Said  of  The  Survey 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Enclosed  is  my  long-delayed  check.  How 
patient  you  have  been!  How  courteously  and  kindly  you  have 
worded  your  reminders  of  failure  on  my  part  to  keep  a  prom- 
ise! May  I  reveal  a  little  of  my  perplexities.  For  forty-one 
years  I  have  been  pastor  in  the  little  village  of  Academy, 
seventeen  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  before 
that  for  eleven  years.  The  crops  for  1926-27-28-29-30  have 
been  partial  or  near  total  failures.  Last  year  I  was  paid  on 
salary  $375.  The  year  before  $500.  Very  little  thus  far  this 
year  though  an  organized  effort  is  being  made  to  do  better. 
Were  it  not  for  an  annuity  of  $500  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  give  up  our  home. 

How  can  I  afford  The  Survey?  It  brings  to  me  in  such 
isolation  as  I  have  mentioned,  something  of  life  that  my  farmer 
folks  would  not  know  if  I  did  not  have  it  to  give  them  and 
thus  soften  and  broaden  their  sympathies  for  others.  I  need 
The  Survey.  LEWIS  E.  CAMFIELD 

President  Emeritus,  Ward  Academy, 
Academy,  S.  Dak. 


AGENCIES 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Racial  Adjustment 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. —  One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 

152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  (he  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,"  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,   INC. 425   Fourth   Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hindu, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin."  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: The  Public  Health  Nurse. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — Forth* 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Henry  Boswell,  president;  Dr.  Ken- 
dall Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 


National  Conference 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,      president, 

Boston;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social ! 

service    among     Negroes.     L.     Hollingsworth  | 
Wood,    pies.;    Eugene    Kinckle    Jones,    exec. 
sec'y;    17    Madison  Ave.,  New  York.     Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people  | 
to    work    out    community    problems.     Trams  i 
Negro     social     workers.     Publishes     "Oppor- 
tunity"— a    "journal    of   Negro    life." 


Religious    Organizations 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. —  386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girl 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provide 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Stemberger,  Executive  Sec- 
Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 
Official  Publication:  The  Jewish  Woman. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347     Madison     Avenue,     New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations.  Maintains  a  staff  of  '. 
retaries  serving  in  the  United  States  and 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adraj 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster,  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fryj  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 
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AGENC  ES 


Women's   Trade    Union 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray- 

nond  Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
'chneiderman,      president;      Miss      Elisabeth 
hristman,      secretary-treasurer ;      Machinists 
Idg.,    9th    and    Mt.    Vernon    Place,    N.    W., 
Vashington,   D.    C.      Stands   for  self-govern- 
nent  in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization;    and    for   the   enactment    of    in- 
dustrial legislation.     Official  publication,  Life 
and    Labor   Bulletin.      Information   given. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 


Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodical!  column  of  Surrey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthlv. 

RATES:— 7 5c   a   line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


GOSSIP 


Degrees — Not  Fahrenheit 

MEET  Dr.  John  A.  Kingsbury.  No, 
it  isn't  that  long  and  useful  associa- 
t'on  with  the  medical  profession  has  af- 
fected him  that  way,  but  that  Syracuse 
University,  as  the  recipient  himself  de- 
scribed it,  "made  an  oriole  of  him"  by 
hanging  its  colors  about  his  neck  and 
dubbing  him  doctor  of  law  in  recognition 
jf  his  twenty-four  years  as  "brilliant 
leader  of  forces  for  social  welfare."  Those 
years  include  service  in  the  S.C.A.A.,  the 
A.I.C.P.,  and  as  New  York  City  com- 
•nissioner  of  charities,  assistant  general 
director  of  the  A.R.C.  and  now  secretary 
j{  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

While  Syracuse  was  busy  honoring  one 
•nember  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Survey 
Associates,  Bryn  Mawr  was  conferring  the 
W.  Carey  Thomas  Award  on  another, 
[ane  Addams.  In  naming  Miss  Addams 
<;veral  weeks  ago  at  the  head  of  his  list 
)f  the  ten  greatest  women  of  the  day,  John 
Haynes  Holmes  declared  her  "by  universal 
:>nsent  the  greatest  among  modern  women 
—lover  of  humanity,  and  a  social  states- 
nan  of  sanity,  saintliness  and  serene  ideal- 
'm."  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Children's 
bureau,  and  Jane  Addams  headed  the  list 

1  if  America's  twelve  greatest  living  women 
:'iosen  from  2700  nominations  by  readers 

i  if  Good  Housekeeping  by  a  jury  including 
Vewton  D.  Baker,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Booth 
I'arkington,  Otto  H.  Kahn  and  Bruce 
Barton.  Miss  Abbott  has  just  received  the 
lanorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
lie  University  of  Nebraska  too,  as  has 
Gilford  I.  King;  while  Dr.  George  E. 

•  incent  has  been  similarly  honored  by  the 

-  Diversity  of  Minnesota  and  Howard  W. 
Ddum  by  Emory  University. 

ANNA  V.  RICE,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  has 
dded  doctor  of  sacred  theology  to  her 
ilready  notable  collection  of  degrees.  This 
>vas  an  honorary  bestowed  by  her  alma 
nater,  Syracuse  University.  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge  Uni- 
"ersity  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
ilso  figure  in  her  academic  background. 


Honors  across  the  sea  come  to  Mary 
McDowell,  since  1893  head  of  University 
Settlement  in  Chicago,  in  the  form  of  the 
order  of  the  Grand  Duke  Gediminas  of 
Lithuania,  presented  by  the  Lithuanian 
consul  on  behalf  of  his  republic.  At  its 
annual  dinner  several  weeks  ago  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Social  Sciences  gave  gold 
medals  for  distinguished  social  service  to 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  and  Grace  Abbott, 
who  seems  to  be  having  Christmas  this 
June.  Medals  have  also  been  given  by  The 
Parents'  Magazine  to  Angelo  Patri  for 
distinguished  service  in  parental  educa- 
tion; by  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor  to  Gov.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  for  d.  s.  in  the 
prison  field  (this  last  a  rather  anomalous 
description!);  and  by  Better  Times  to 
New  York's  Emergency  Employment  Com- 
mittee, Multiple  Dwellings  Law  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Welfare  Council's  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  on  Unemployment.  In  honor- 
ing the  services  of  these  three  committees 
Better  Times  gave  special  recognition  to 
the  leadership  of  William  H.  Matthews  in 
the  first  and  Harold  Riegelman  in  the 
second. 

CHARLES  C.  BURLINGHAM,  long  loved  by 
liberals  in  every  field,  including  his  own 
profession  of  the  law,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Welfare 
Council  to  succeed  the  late  Robert  W. 
deForest.  As  president  of  the  New  York 
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R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  com- 
mercial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  lets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
Drier? — write. 


Bar  Association  Mr.  Burlingham  was  a 
leader  in  reforming  bankruptcy  law  and 
procedure.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Kips 
Bay  Boys  Club,  chairman  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  and  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the 
A.I.C.P.,  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  and 
the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

WALTER  S.  GIFFORD,  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  formerly  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York  has  been  chosen  to 
fill  the  important  position  of  president  of 
the  Society  left  vacant  by  Mr.  deForest's 
death. 

THE  HAVEN  of  New  York  social  workers 
in  Hartsdale,  the  Caroline  Country  Club, 
has  chosen  Stanley  P.  Davies  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  as  its  president 
to  take  the  lively  place  of  Clare  M.  Tous- 
ley.  Mary  Swain  Routzahn  was  re-elected 
vice-president;  Helen  Crosby,  secretary; 
and  Theodore  F.  Adams,  treasurer.  C.M.T. 
takes  her  woman's  prerogatives  for  a  last 
word  by  suggesting  that  at  moderate  rates 
members  or  guests  of  the  Club  may  escape 
the  sweltering  city  for  a  week-end,  a  week 
or  what  you  will.  Information  from  Helen 
Schait,  manager  of  the  Club,  Scarsdale 
3872. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  who  rose  in  protest 
against  Elmer  Rice's  acid  portrayal  of  a 
social  worker  in  his  Pulitzer  prize  play, 
Street  Scene,  have  apparently  won  their 
fight  to  have  the  character  modified  in  the 
movie  version  but  they  have  had  to  take  a 
good  bawling  out  from  Mr.  Rice  who  feels 
that  their  efforts  constitute  an  attack  on 
free  speech  and  a  free  theater.  In  an 
article,  Organized  Charity  Turns  Censor 
in  The  Nation  of  June  10,  Mr.  Rice  tells 
his  story  of  the  activities  of  the  "self- 
appointed  censors"  and  of  how  "for  nearly 
two  and  a  half  years  they  have  been  un- 
ceasing in  their  efforts  to  make  me  glorify 
the  American  charity  worker."  He  quotes 
correspondence  with  William  Hodson, 
Frances  Taussig,  Elizabeth  Dutcher  and 
others,  recounts  how  the  Twin-City 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  forced,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, a  modification  of  the  role  during  the 
Minneapolis  presentation  of  the  play,  and 
finally  tells  how  the  social  workers  "got" 
him  through  pressure  on  the  Association  of 
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Motion  Picture  Producer!  and  so  com- 
pelled a  change  in  the  characterization  in 
the  screen  version.  "No  motion  picture 
company  can  withstand  organized  boycott 
and  organized  blackmail,"  concludes  Mr. 
Rice.  "The  investment  is  too  large  to  be 
jeopardized  for  anything  so  insubstantial 
as  the  principle  of  freedom  of  expression. 
It  begins  to  look  as  though  America  is 
going  to  be  safe  for  organized  charity 
after  all." 

ARTHUR  DUNHAM,  Survey  contributor, 
secretary  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
of  the  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  teaching  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  His  courses  include  child  wel- 
fare, public  welfare  and  statewide  prob- 
lems in  social  work. 

AFTER  A  TEAR  or  so  of  cutting  and  fitting 
The  Public  Health  Nurse,  official  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing,  steps  out  in  July  in 
a  brand  new  uniform.  Cover,  format  and 
.even  name  have  been  changed.  Public 
Health  Nursing  has  been  prayerfully 
chosen  as  a  name  in  order  "to  emphasize 
the  function  rather  than  the  individual 
wielding  the  function." 

KATHERINE  BEMENT  DAVIS,  that  stalwart 
war-horse  -of  the  social  hygiene  movement 
who  retired  three  years  ago,  came  back 
for  a  whiff  of  gunpowder  as  a  featured 
speaker  at  the  recent  California  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  Dr.  Davis  is  now 
living  in  Asilomar,  Cal. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Worker*  through 
a  committee  on  training,  has  looked  over 
the  curricula  of  lome  twenty-four  educa- 
tional institutions  in  New  York  City  to  see 
what  they  mean  when  they  offer  courses 
in  social  work.  It  finds  that  none  profess 
to  be  giving  vocational  training  but  aim 
instead  to  feed  students  into  the  pro- 
fessional training  schools.  Nevertheless  a 
small  number  of  the  students  are  going 
directly  into  social-work  positions,  chiefly 
through  their  field-work  contacts.  The 
committee  also  finds  that  few  of  the  courses 
offered  by  these  general  institutions  can 
be  counted  as  vocational  training  in  the 
membership  requirements  of  the  American 
Association. 

EVERT  SOCIAL  SURVEYOR  who  has  let  up 
his  transit  in  Harlem  has  found  a  deep, 
wide  hole  where  facilities  for  convalescent 
care  for  Negroes  ought  to  be.  In  the 
middle  of  the  hardest  year  Harlem  has 
ever  known  the  Urban  League  has  found 
means  to  begin  bridging  that  gap.  It  has 
acquired  a  twenty-one  acre  estate  at  Stony 
Point  on  the  Hudson  River  and  is  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  remodel  old  buildings  and 
erect  the  new  ones  necessary  to  its  use  as 
a  convalescent  home  and  recreation  center 
for  Negroes. 

BECAUSE  DAVID  SUMMERS  whose  bequest 
built  the  Jewish  Shelter  Home  in  St.  Louis 
put  a  clause  in  his  will  removing  the  dead 
hand,  the  directors  of  the  Home  have  been 
able  to  close  the  institution,  to  merge  with 
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the  Welfare  Bureau  for  Jewish  Children 
and  to  direct  their  recources  to  the  care  of 
children  in  foster  homes  on  a  modern  case- 
work basis.  St.  Louis  has  had  another 
merger  too.  The  Children's  Department 
and  the  Family  Department  of  the  Com- 
munity Council  have  joined  forces  and 
agreed  on  a  single  unified  program. 

"ADD  ONE  YANKEE,"  says  the  Common- 
wealth Fund,  meaning  specifically  Dr. 
Clarence  L.  Scammon,  formerly  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  health  and  director 
of  the  Division  of  Communicable  Disease 
in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health,  who  has  become  director  of  the 
Fund's  Division  of  Public  Health  following 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  J.  French. 
The  Fund  has  recently  sprouted  a  whole 
new  division,  just  christened  Division  of 
Health  Studies,  and  lured  to  it  Dr.  W. 
Frank  Walker,  formerly  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  and  Mary 
Augusta  Clark. 

DR.  CHARLES  C.  BURLINGAME  of  New 
York  has  been  appointed  physician-in- 
charge  of  the  Hartford  Retreat,  one  of 
the  oldest  privately  endowed  hospitals  for 
mental  diseases  in  the  country.  Dr.  Bur- 
lingame,  as  executive  officer  of  the  Joint 
Administrative  Board,  was  in  charge  of 
the  organization  and  construction  of  the 
Columbia  University-Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital Medical  Center  in  New  York. 

AFTER  NEARLT  twenty  years  of  service 
with  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
Wiley  H.  Swift  has  retired  to  return  to 
his  old  home  in  North  Carolina. 

HARRT  BRUCE  WILSON  has  resigned  as 
national  director  of  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross. 

Elections  at  Minneapolis 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF   SOCIAL 
WORK 

President — C.  M.  BOOKMAN,  Cincinnati. 

1ml  Vice-Pres. — KATHEKINE  LENROOT,  Washing- 
ton. 

2nd  Vice-Pres. — REV.  JOHN  O'GRADY,  Washing- 
ton. 

3rd    Vict-Pres. — PHILIP    L.    SEMAN,   Chicago. 

Executive  Committee  Membtrt  (elected  for  thru 
years)  —  SANFORD  BATES,  Washington;  DR. 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT.  Cambridge,  Mass.;  E.  D. 
SOLENBERGER,  Philadelphia;  LEAH  D.  TAYLOR, 
Chicago;  FORRESTER  B.  WASHINGTON,  Atlanta. 

Division  Officers:  Div.  I — Children'.  Chairman, 
MARY  IRENE  ATKINSON,  Columbus;  vice-chair- 
man, FRED  R.  JOHNSON,  Detroit;  secretary, 
MARY  S.  LABASES,  Harrisburg. 

Division  II — Delinquents  and  Correction:  Chair- 
man, JESSIE  F.  BINFORD,  Chicago;  vice-chair- 
man, SANFORD  BATES,  Washington;  secretary, 
HARRISON  DOBBS,  Chicago. 

Division  III — Health:  Chairman,  ANNA  DRAKE, 
Cincinnati;  vice-chairman,  ALBERT  H.  JEWELL, 
Kansas  City;  secretary,  ALICE  M.  HILL,  New 
York. 

Division  IV — The  Family:  Chairman,  ANNA  M. 
KEMPSHALL,  New  York;  vice-chairman,  BETSY 
LIBBEY,  Philadelphia;  secretary,  FRANCIS  H. 
McLEAN,  New  York. 

Division  V — Industrial  and  Economic  Problems: 
Chairman,  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS,  Chicago;  vice- 
chairman,  DR.  ALICE  HAMILTON,  Boston;  secre- 
tary, PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  New  York. 

Division  VI — Neighborhood  and  Community  Life: 
Chairman,  EUGENE  T.  LIES,  New  York;  vice- 
chairman,  HELEN  HALL,  Philadelphia;  secre- 
tary, CARL  BOGART,  Columbus. 

Division  VII — Mental  Hygiene:  Chairman,  DR. 
HARRY  TIEBOUT,  New  York;  rice-chairmanj  AL- 
MENA  DAWLEY,  Philadelphia;  secretary,  ELIZA- 
BETH ALLEN,  Syracuse. 

Division  VIII — Organization  of  Social  Forces: 
Chairman,  PIERCE  ATWATER,  St.  Paul;  vice- 
chairman,  CARTER  TAYLOR,  Harrisburg;  secre- 
tary, JOHN  B.  DAWSON,  New  Haven. 
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Division  IX — Public  0>Kcials  and  Admin, 
tion:  Chairman,  WILLIAM  J.  ELLIS,  Tret 
vice-chairman,  MARGARET  REEVES,  Sinta  I 
secretary.  EDWIN  D.  SOLENBEROER,  I 
delphia. 

Division  X — The  Immigrant:  Chairman,  Sop 
ISBA  BRSCKSHRIDCE,  Chicago;  vice-chair 
ALICE  O'CONNOR,  Boston;  secretary,  Evr 
HERSEY,  Philadelphia. 

Division  XI — Professional  Standards  and  S< 
tion:   Chairman,  EDITH  ABBOTT,  Chicago; 
chairman,    JOHN    SLAWSON,    Detroit;    secre 
EDITH  BAIN,  Baltimore. 

Division  XII — Educational  Publicity:  Chair 
LOUISE  CLEVENGER,  St.  Paul;  vice-chair 
KATHERINE  Z.  W.  WHIFFLE,  New  York:  x 
tary,  HARDING  WHITE,  Boston. 

Next    meeting:    Philadelphia,    May,    1932. 
meeting  for  1933  will  be  held  in  Detroit. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SQClt 

WORKERS 

President — FRANCES  TAUSSIG,  New  York. 
1st      Vice-Pres. — KARL     DE     SCHWEINITZ,     P 

delphia. 

2nd  Vice-Pres. — DR.  ELLEN  POTTER,  Trentot 
3rd  Vice-Pres. — DOROTHY  KAHN,  Philadelphia 
Secretary — IRENE  CONRAD,  Syracuse. 
Treasurer — CLARENCE  KING,  Stamford,  Com 
Executive  Committee  (to  serve  three  yeat 

STUART   QUEEN,    Detroit;   ELIZABETH   Wis 

New  Orleans;  CHRISTINE  ROBB,  New  Yorl 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF  HOSPI' 

SOCIAL  WORKERS 
President — ELIZABETH  WISNER,  New  Orleans 
1st  Vice-Pres. — RUTH  WADMAN,  Washington. 
2nd  Vice-Pres. — JANET  THORNTON,  New  Yorl 
3rd  Vice-Pres. — ELIZABETH  P.  RICE,  Boston. 
Secretary — RUTH  E.  LEWIS,  St.  Louis. 
Treasurer — ELIZABETH  MCCONNELL,  Chicago 
Executive  Committee — EDITH  M.  BAKER, 
Louis;  LENA  R.  WATERS,  Philadelphia. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    COMMUNITY    CHE' 

AND  COUNCILS 
President — J.  HERBERT  CASE,  Plainfield,  N.  ] 
1st    Vice-Pres. — VANCE    C.    McCoRKiCK,    Hi 

burn.  Pa. 
2nd    Vice-Pres. — HENDON    CHUBB,    The   Or»» 

3rd   Vice-Pres. — HENRY   D.    SHARPE,    Providi 

R.  I. 
Treasurer — FREDERIC  R.  KELLOGG,  Morrist 

N.  J. 
Secretary — C.  M.  BOOKMAN,  Cincinnati. 

CHURCH  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WC 
OF   THE   FEDERAL    COUNCIL 

OF   CHURCHES 

President — RT.   REV.   CHARLES   K.   GILBERT, 
York. 

FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  0 

AMERICA 

New  Members  of  Board  of  Directors:  JUT 
BAIRD,  St.  Paul;  MARGARET  CURTIS,  Bo» 
COLEMAN  JENNINGS,  Washington:  GARI 
LATTIHER,  Columbus;  ARTHUR  PAGE, 
York;  JANE  BROWN,  Springfield,  111. 

GIRLS'  PROTECTIVE  COUNCIL 
Chairman — MARY   HURLBURT,   Detroit. 
Vice-Chairman — HENRIETTA  ADDITON,  New  Y 

ELEANOR  HUTZEL,  Detroit. 
Secretary-treasurer — RUTH    ROBERTS    Mix, 

Haven. 
Executive    Board — STELLA    MINES,    New    Y 

and  LAURA  KINKEAD,  St.  Louis. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JEWIS1 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

President — MAURICE  T.  KARPF,  New  York. 
Viee-Presidents—CaMii.Zs  HERRON,  Chicago; 

DORS    HIRSRFIELD,    Washington;    HARRY    L 

DUS,  Omaha. 

Treasurer — FERDINAND  S.  BACH,   St.  Louis. 
Secretary — GEORGE  W.  RABINOFF,  New  York. 
Executive  Committee  (new  members) — BENJA 

GLASSBERG,  Milwaukee;  VIOLET  KITTNER,  O 

land;    I.    M.    RUBINOW,    Cincinnati;    BEN 

SSLEKMAN,    Boston. 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATIO 
President — CHARLES    EVANS    HUGHES,    JR.,    1 

York. 

Vice-Pres. — JUSTIN   MILLER,   Durham,  N.   C. 
Board  of  Directors — MRS.  DORA  SHAW  Htrn 

Los  Angeles;   MRS.  LEWIS  S.  THOMPSON,  1 

Bank,  N.  J.;  IRVING  J.  HALFERN,  New  York" 

SOCIAL    WORK   PUBLICITY    COUNCI1 
Chairman — ARCH   MANDEL,   Dayton. 
Vice-Chairman — PHILIF   KETCHUM,   Omaha. 
Secretary — MARY  SWAIN   ROUTZAHN,   Ne«r  Yi 
Treasurer — VICTOR   MANNING,   New  York. 
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Miss  Ross^  Girls  See  the  Mountains 

SARAH  CLEGHORN-DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

The  Churches  and  the  Stork— Charles  S.  Brown 
Three  Days  of  Romance— Rebecca  N.  Porter 
Where  Everyone  Has  a  Job—  Maxwell  S.  Stewart 
Some  People  Won't  Save— Herbert  M.  Diamond 
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A  Magic  Key  to  Mighty  Power 
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Worthy  Bookj 


THE  SECRET  of  abundant,  triumphant  living  lay  buried  in  the 
•  pages  of  Dr.  Hudson's  diary,  written  in  code.  How  the  code 
was  found,  the  diary  read  and  what  happened  afterwards  makes  a 
tale  of  mystery,  achievement,  romance  and  travel  guaranteed  to 
keep  you  up  nights  reading  it  and,  further,  to  transform  your  life 
with  its  startling  philosophy  of  happiness  and  personal  power. 

Young  Robert  Merrick,  heir  to  millions,  of  no  real  use  in  the  world, 
was  saved  at  the  cost  or  the  life  of  a  great  brain  surgeon.  What  was 
he  to  do  with  his  life  given  back  to  him  at  so  great  a  sacrifice? 
What  would  you  do  with  yours  under  like  circumstances?  Would 
you  go  on  living  the  smug,  self-centered  existence  of  the  idle 
rich  or  would  you  reach  out  and  grasp  the  secret  of  the  surgeon's 
power  that  had  lifted  him  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  great 
wealth  in  his  own  right,  social  distinction,  and  human  service. 

THE  HIDDEN  POWER  OF  A  GREAT  SOUL 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of  "Magnificent  Obsession"  today. 
Let  the  disclosure  of  its  secret  answer  the  great  question  "How 
Can  I  Make  My  Life  Count  for  Most?" 

This  engrossing  book  will  lead  you  to  a  startling  philosophy  able 
to  make  your  wildest  dreams  come  true.  Written  by  a  man  who 
has  searched  the  hearts  and  lives  of  countless  people  and  who  has 
mastered  the  art  of  guiding  others  to  achievement  and  power. 

A  Book  to  Beware  of.  Don't  read  "Magnificent  Obsession"  if 
you  cherish  a  sense  of  comfortable,  self-complacency  or  resent 
vitalizing  and  life-changing  ideas.  Read  a  chapter  and  you  are 
lost  to  the  swirl  of  a  story  as  amazing  as  Poe.  as  revolutionary  as 
Lawrence,  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  winter  sunshine,  and  as  modern 
as  the  morning  paper. 

Thrice  a  book:  A  rare  tale  of  mystery  and  love,  a  challenge  of  religio- 
social  conditions  and  a  clear  but  deep  and  startling  revelation  of  a 
simple  plan  to  win  your  heart's  desire. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

No  obligation.  Five  days  free  trial.  You  risk  nothing.  So 
great  Is  the  power  of  this  book  to  change  your  life  that  we  are 
confident  you  will  not  part  with  it  for  ten  times  its  cost. 

WILLSTT,  CLARK  6-  COMPANY 
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A  STARTLING  PHILOSOPHY 

of  Personal  Happiness 
by  LLOYD  C.  DOUGL AS,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Ak,o». 

Ohio,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  now  pa$tot  of  St.  James  United 
Church,  Montreal,  Canada. 


"Dr.  Douglas'  method  is  quilt 
different,"  says  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature  in  a  recent  review  of 
this  book  from  which  the  following 

excerpt  is  taken  " an  unusual 

message to  show  how  one  may 

live  powerfully  and  gloriously  by 
absorbing  other  personalities.  The 
story  Is  told  with  dramatic  effect. 
The  idea  of  achieving  a  magnificent 
personality  is  not  new  but  Dr. 
Douglas'  method  Is  quite  different 
from  the  personality  racketeers  and 
no  commercialism  spoils  II." 


From  Christian  Herald:  "A  great  spiritual  theme  runs  through 
this  engrossing  story.  To  mature  and  broadminded  observers 
Magnificent  Obsession'  is  a  book  showing  great  talent." 

New  York  Times:  "The  fault  with  many  a  modern  novel  Is  that 
nothing  happens  in  It.  It  is  one  merit  of  'Magnificent 
Obsession'  that  It  really  has  a  plot  In  the  sense  that  older 
novelists  understood  that  word.  Incident  follows  incident  with 
impelling  force.  Love,  finance,  accident,  injury,  and  death 
all  play  their  part  in  depicting  a  character  controlled  by  a  great 
ideal." 

"We  recommend  It  to  our  readers  without  hesitation.  II  II 
a  novel  that  is  most  unusual,  with  a  medical  flavor  throughout 
Once  you  get  into  the  story,  you  will  sacrifice  some  sleep  to 
stay  with  it.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  giving  the  public 
a  novel  that  Is  far  better  than  the  average."— Canadian  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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Gentlemen:  Pleas*  send  me  for  Ave  days  free  examination  a  copy 
of  "Magnificent  Obsession"  beautifully  bound  in  green  cloth,  lop 
edge  red,  others  uncut.  Within  Ave  days  I  will  return  the  book 
without  obligation  or  keep  It  for  my  own,  sending  you  only  SS.60 
In  lull  payment. 
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Out  of  work  for  months 
Yet  Free  from  Debt  Worries 


MANY  a  man,  long  jobless,  now 
back  on  the  payroll,  won't  be- 
come another  problem  for  the  social 
service  worker,  because  of  the 
Household  Loan  Plan.  Though  he 
may  have  been  out  of  work  for 
months,  is  way  behind  on  his  gro- 
cery bill  and  rent,  owes  doctor  and 
department  store,  he  can  pay  every 
bill  the  day  he  goes  to  work. 

The  wise  law-makers  of  his  state 
have  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
borrow  the  money  he  needs  until 
his  new  job  helps  him  get  back  on 
his  feet.  They  have  provided  for  reli- 
able family  finance  companies  to 
which  he  can  turn  in  times  of  stress. 

So  he  can  go  back  to  work  with- 
out worrying  over  bills.  His  wages 
won't  be  garnisheed.  His  wife  won't 
be  harassed  by  bill  collectors.  He 
won't  have  to  fear  losing  his  home 
or  depriving  his  children  of  neces- 
sities. He  won't  lose  his  self-respect. 

He'll  remain  independent,  ask  no 
favors,  and  look  the  world  in  the 
eye.  For  he  can  borrow  $50  to  $300 
from  Household,  his  family  finance 
company,  in  business-like  confi- 


dence,  without   having   to   inform 
friends,  employer,  or  landlord. 

Repayments,  spread  over  as  long 
as  twenty  months,  will  give  him  a 
chance  to  budget  his  income  and 
straighten  out  his  money  problems. 

Household,  America's  leader  in 
its  field,  met  the  emergency  credit 
needs  of  more  than  330,000  fam- 
ilies last  year,  and,  on  amounts 
above  $100,  charged  nearly  a  third 
less  than  the  maximum  fixed  by  law 
in  most  states.  Household  will  con- 
tinue to  return  to  its  customers  the 
advantages  of  any  further  reduction 
in  operating  costs  accomplished  by 
efficient  management  and  large  vol- 
ume. And  it  is  always  Household's 
policy  to  help  its  customers  budget 
their  incomes  to  get  out  of  debt  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS,  a  helpful  budget 
booklet,  is  offered  without  charge 
in  advertisements  in  newspapers 
of  four  and  three-quarter  million 
circulation,  and  through  the 
Household  radio  program  on  the 
NBC  network  every  Tuesday  at 
8  P.  M.,  Central  Daylight  time.  Social  service 
workers  are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE      CORPORATION 


Illinois 


Headquarters:     Palmolive     Building,    Chicago, 

..(138 Offices  ln79Princlpal  Cities).. 

(Consult  your  telephone  directory  for  the  office  nearest  you) 
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IT    COST    BILLIONS 
OF    DOLLARS    TO    BUILD 


YET   YOU  CAN  USE  IT  FOR  A   FEW  CENTS  A  DAY 


EVERY  TIME  you  telephone  you  share  the  bene- 
fits of  a  nation-wide  communication  system  using 
eighty  million  miles  of  wire  and  employing  four 
hundred  thousand  people.  It  represents  a  plant 
investment  of  more  than  four  thousand  million 
dollars,  yet  you  can  use  a  part  of  it  for  as  little 
as  five  cents  .  .  .  for  considerably  less  on  a  monthly 
service  basis. 

The  organization  that  makes  efficient  telephone 
service  possible  is  called  the  Bell  System,  yet  it  is  as 
truly  yours  as  if  it  were  built  specially  for  you.  For 
every  telephone  message  is  a  direct  contact  between 
you  and  the  person  you  are  calling. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  the  telephone 
stands  ready  and  waiting  to  carry  your  voice  to  any 
one  of  twenty  million  other  telephone  users  in  this 


country.  It  knows  no  rest  or  sleep,  or  class  or  creed. 
All  people — everywhere — may  use  it  equally.  Its 
very  presence  gives  a  feeling  of  security  and  con- 
fidence and  of  nearness  to  everything.  Many  times 
during  the  day  or  week  or  month,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  and  in  emergencies,  you  see  the  value 
of  the  telephone  and  realize  the  indispensable  part 
it  plays  in  every  business  and  social  activity. 

The  growth  of  the  Bell  System  through  the  past 
fifty-five  years  and  the  constant  improvement  in 
service  may  well  be  called  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  this  country.  Greater  even  than  that  are 
the  policies,  improvements  and  economies  that 
make  this  service  possible  at  such  low  cost. 

Of  all  the  things  you  buy,  probably  none  gives 
so  much  for  so  little  as  the  telephone. 


*    AMERICAN    TELEPHONE    AND     TELEGRAPH    COMPANY    * 
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LST  month  MAXWELL  S.  STEWART  wrote  of  the  Rus- 
sian Five-Year  Plan  in  Action.     Here  (page  413) 
he  tells  of  how  the  Plan  has  made  of  Russia   a 
country   without   unemployment.      Indeed,   great   numbers 
of    her    people    hold    down   two    jobs   in   their    eagerness 
to    get    on    with    the    economic    rebuilding    of    their    vast 
undeveloped    country.      There    are    training-schools    for 
youngsters    and   for    raw   country   boys   brought    in   from 
peasant    farms    to    be    plunged    into    the    machinery   of 
factories. 

THE  ferment  in  the  churches  over  birth  control  does 
not  mean  that  they  have  gone  modern  and  scientific; 
rather  that  some  of  them  have  faced  a  situation  con- 
fronting them.  Some  are  realistic;  most  are  not.  CHARLES 
STAFFORD  BROWN  (page  418)  writes  as  an  insider,  the  min- 
ister of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Colorado  Springs. 
He  is  well  known  to  readers  of  our  book  departments 
for  his  reviews  of  religious  books,  which  are  as  readable 
as  they  are  temperate  and  forward-looking. 

IF  Polynesian  culture  is  saved  past  the  first  third  of 
the  twentieth  century  it  will  be  due  more  to  PAUL  S. 
TAYLOR  (page  420)  than  any  other  man.  His  plea  to  have 
the  Islands  set  up  as  a  national  park  in  order  to  preserve 
their  delightful  and  unspoiled  culture  even  more  than 
their  physical  beauties,  was  made  in  Survey  Graphic 
for  November  1930.  Since  then  a  congressional  com- 
mittee has  visited  Samoa  and  it  is  expected  that  legis- 
lation may  be  passed  at  the  next  session. 

rT~"HE  fiesta  at  Santa  Barbara  is  carried  out  with   all 
l_   the   zest   and   trimmings   of    a  community   which   has 
an    authentic    Spanish    background    and    a    considerable 


Mexican  population.  REBECCA  N.  PORTER  (page  424) 
writes  of  it  with  the  glowing  appreciation  of  a  Cali- 
fornian,  an  instructor  and  lecturer  in  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  California  as  well  as  a  novelist 
and  contributor  to  many  magazines. 

OF  course  it  is  all  wrong  from  the  modern  point  of 
view  that  a  schoolma'am,  untrained  in  penology 
and  administration,  should  turn  out  to  be  superintendent 
extraordinary  of  a  woman's  prison  which  has  been  a 
shining  success.  But  there  it  is,  an  established  fact, 
something  the  whole  state  of  Vermont  is  proud  of,  and 
set  forth  (page  429)  both  convincingly  and  delightfully 
by  two  of  the  writers  for  whom  Vermont  is  best  known — 
SARAH  CLECHORN  and  DOROTHY  CANFIELD. 

THE  letters  from  an  auto-camp  (page  435)  form  an 
intimate  and  moving  picture  of  what  it  means  to 
the  children  of  those  marginal  families  who  bump  pain- 
fully from  pillar  to  post  and  coast  to  coast,  in  ancient 
flivvers,  looking  for  work.  EDNA  LAMOORE  WALDO,  of 
Bismarck,  N.  D.,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  women's 
magazines,  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  her  book-review 
column — the  only  regular  reviews  in  North  Dakota — 
is  syndicated  by  forty-five  newspapers. 

JOHN  FINLEY  of  The  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  American  journalists,  had  his  first  editorial 
post  in  the  nineties  on  The  Charities  Review,  the  grand- 
father of  The  Survey.  It  was  there  that  he  first  met 
Robert  W.  deForest  and  began  the  warm  friendship  and 
the  joint  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  growing  city  they 
both  loved,  that  he  sets  forth  so  well  on  page  440. 

THE  questions  raised  by  HERBERT  M.  DIAMOND  (page 
442)  over  the  savings  of  workingmen  and  women 
are  especially  pertinent  at  this  time,  for  there  is  general 
agreement  among  relief  agencies  that  the  thriftier  and 
more  resourceful  folk  who  have  managed  to  get  through 
thus  far  on  savings,  will  be  the  next  group  forced  to  ask 
for  relief.  Mr.  Diamond  is  professor  of  economics  at 
Lehigh  University,  following  earlier  experience  in  the 
Connecticut  Child  Welfare  Commission  and  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service. 
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WHERE  EVERYONE  HAS  A  JOB 


I  visited  the  Moscow  Labor  Exchange  because  of  the  con- 
flicting rumors  which  I  had  heard  about  its  methods.  One 
can  always  hear  contradictory  stories  in  Soviet  Russia,  but 
here  was  a  subject  which  was  being  debated  with  great  heat 
in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  our  own  Congress,  about 
which  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  definite  information.  One 
scarcely  could  read  a  report  about  the  Soviet  Union  in  which 
there  was  no  mention  of 
"forced  labor"  and  the  impres- 
sion which  has  been  created  in 
the  outside  world  is  that  Soviet 
workers  are  little  better  than 
slaves.  My  curiosity  was  piqued 
when  I  was  told  confidentially 
by  a  certain  interpreter  who 
had  lost  her  position  when  the 
work  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged was  finished,  that  "every- 
one was  afraid  to  go  to  the  la- 
bor exchange"  because  it  might 
order  a  person  to  take  a  job 
in  the  far  interior  away  from 
friends  and  family,  and  that 
one  dared  not  refuse  lest  his 
name  be  striken  from  the  list 
of  the  labor  exchange.  In  addi- 
tion I  had  long  wished  to  study 
the  organization  which  had  so 
successfully  aided  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  unemployment  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise then  to  find  that  there 
were  still  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand jobless  registered  at  the 
Moscow  Labor  Exchange.  The 
long  lines  of  men  and  women 
in  front  of  the  windows  sug- 
gested that  there  must  be  more 
unemployed  in  Moscow  than  is  usually  supposed.  However 
on  investigation  I  found  that  over  two  thirds  of  this  group 
were  peasants  who  were  just  in  from  the  country,  and  that 
more  than  70  per  cent  were  women  who  were  wholly  un- 
skilled. It  is  said  that  nearly  twenty  thousand  persons  come 
to  Moscow  each  month  from  the  farms  attracted  by  the  high 
wages  and  advantages  of  city  life.  This  huge  group  is  al- 
most entirely  unskilled  and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  appli- 
cants at  the  labor  exchanges. 

Of  the  rest,  80  per  cent  are  skilled  workers  and  office 
employes  who  have  left  their  jobs  voluntarily  in  search  of 
more  desirable  ones.  The  officials  have  sought  to  discourage 
this  practice  by  trying  to  persuade  men  and  women  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  positions,  but  the  demand  is  so  great 
for  trained  workers  that  they  usually  feel  safe  in  refusing  in 
the  assurance  that  they  can  find  something  better.  In  any 
case  the  whole  thirteen  thousand  are  certain  to  be  absorbed 
one  way  or  another  during  the  course  of  five  or  six  days, 
only  to  be  replaced  by  another  group  in  search  of  new  work. 
The  month  before  I  visited  the  exchange  for  example,  54,000 
persons  registered  on  the  Moscow  Labor  Exchange  while 
there  were  demands  for  87,500  workers  most  of  which  could 
not  be  filled. 

Of  course  cases  do  arise  where  a  certain  type  of  special- 


= 
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ized  occupation  happens  to  be  fully  filled  for  a  period.  For 
example  there  is  no  shortage  in  the  textile  industry  at  the 
moment  although  several  new  plants  which  will  require 
large  number  of  new  workers  will  be  opened  next  year.  I 
there  is  no  work  in  the  field  for  which  a  man  is  trained  he 
is  assigned  to  some  other  task  for  a  time  and  is  transferre( 
as  soon  as  there  is  an  opening  in  his  own  line.  It  often  hap 

pens,    as   in   the   case   o 
handicraft  workers,    tha 
there  is  no  longer  a  de- 
mand   for    certain    skills 
and  a  worker  is  given  a 
chance  to  requalify  him- 
self for  some  of  the  needs 
of  modern  industry. 

Previous  to  last  Octo- 
ber a  skilled  worker  who 
was  unemployed  received 
about  27  roubles  a  month 
from  the  labor  exchange 
as  an  unemployment  ben- 
efit. The  semi-skilled 
were  given  an  allowanc 
of  approximately  2O  ron 
bles  and  the  unskilled  re- 
ceived about  1 6  roubles 
monthly.  In  each  case 
the  amount  allotted  con- 
sisted of  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  wages  last 
received.  This  sum  was 
augmented  by  about  30 
per  cent  for  each  de- 
pendent in  the  immediate 
family  of  the  unemployed 
worker.  In  addition  those 
who  had  worked  previ- 
ously were  entitled  to 
substantial  unemploy- 
ment benefit  from  their  trade-unions,  a  benefit  which  they  ar< 
still  entitled  to.  The  unemployed  were  allowed  virtually 
free  rent  for  their  rooms,  paying  only  a  nominal  fee  of  75 
kopeks  a  month  to  the  house  committee.  In  no  case  could 
they  be  ejected  from  their  quarters. 

Considerable  misunderstanding  has  arisen  over  the  sus- 
pension of  this  dole  system  which  was  made  necessary  in 
October  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Several  thousand 
persons  were  found,  upon  a  summons  being  sent  out,  who 
were  very  contentedly  living  on  the  dole  and  refusing  to 
work.  Consequently  a  new  ruling  was  made  compelling  a 
person  to  take  a  position  when  it  is  offered  on  the  penalty 
of  having  his  or  her  name  removed  from  the  list  of  the  la- 
bor exchange.  In  actuality  this  ruling  does  not  work  as 
much  hardship  as  might  be  imagined  in  view  of  the  scarcity 
of  workers.  It  is  enforced  only  in  exceptional  circumstances 
such  as  when  a  worker  repeatedly  throws  up  the  positions 
which  the  labor  exchange  has  obtained  for  him.  The  num- 
ber who  have  thus  drifted  from  job  to  job  has  been  consider- 
able and  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  smooth  runnin 
of  industry.  For  those  who  are  really  in  need  however,  the 
dole  has  not  actually  been  suspended.  If  a  person  who  is 
clearly  unable  to  work  appears  before  the  labor  exchange  he 
or  she  is  allowed  to  receive  the  unemployment  benefit  until 
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able  to  take  another  position.  Trade-union  members  still 
receive  the  regular  unemployment  allotments  in  case  they  are 
sick  or  out  of  work. 

The  elimination  of  unemployment  has  saved  the  Soviet 
Union  many  millions  of  roubles  which  were  formerly  ex- 
pended in  unemployment  allowances.  This  vast  amount  of 
money  has  been  utilized  to  establish  and  operate  schools  for 
transforming  peasant  farmers  into  skilled  factory  workers  in 
order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  industry.  Hav- 
ing successfully  carried  out  its  original  function  of  supplying 
jobs  to  the  population,  the  attention  of  the  labor  exchange 
has  been  turned  almost  exclusively  to  means  of  training  the 
unskilled.  And  this  is  by  no  means  a  simple  problem,  for 
it  is  one  thing  to  train  people  who  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  such  instruction  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  take  ignorant  peasants  who  do  not  have  the  most  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  machinery  and  the  children  of  such 
parents  and  make  them  see  its  importance.  It  is  an  all  but 
impossible  task  to  transform  a  nation  of  peasants  into  factory 
workers  within  a  few  years,  and  yet  we  find  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  midst  of  a  gigantic  struggle  to  accomplish  this  very 
thing. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  persons  registered  at  the 
Moscow  Labor  Exchange  are  wholly  unskilled,  the  majority 
of  them  being  peasants,  while  a  large  part  of  the  remaining 
portion  are  young  people  who  have  left  school  before  acquir- 
ing an  adequate  training.  The  unskilled  are  now  sent  to 
industrial  schools  for  three  months  at  state  expense  in  order 
that  they  may  be  equipped  for  a  definite  place  in  industry. 
These  schools  are  capable  of  taking  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  monthly  and  have  swallowed  up  the  last  vestiges  of 
unemployment  among  the  unskilled.  The  labor  exchanges 
are  already  complaining  that  they  cannot  find  enough  can- 
didates to  utilize  to  their  capacity  the  training  facilities 
which  have  been  set  up. 

The  children  also  present  a  problem.  Here  as  elsewhere 
there  is  a  tendency  for  uneducated  parents  to  allow  their 
children  to  quit  school  and  go  to  work  as  early  as  possible 
in  order  to  augment  the  family  income.  With  jobs  so  easy 
to  find  the  temptation  is  doubly  great  although  the  returns 
on  a  few  additional  years  of  schooling  are  exceptionally 
high.  Yet  although  under  Soviet  law  every  child  is  re- 
quired to  complete  at  least  the  seventh  grade,  some  of  the 
children  who  appear  before  the  labor  exchanges  have  not 
even  complied  with  this  minimum  requirement.  An  effort 
is  made  to  send  all  children 
back  to  their  classes  so  that 
they  may  have  at  least  two 
years  specialized  training  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school.  A  stipend 
is  given  to  all  such  students 
and  they  have  privileges  sec- 
ond to  none  so  far  as  food, 
clothing  and  general  oppor- 
tunities are  concerned.  In  cases 
where  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  their  education, 
the  young  people  are  sent  to 
special  industrial  training- 
schools  which  are  operated  on 
a  part-time  study,  part-time 
work  plan.  These  students 
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receive  a  state  grant  of  from  30  to  70  roubles  a  month  and 
in  addition  are  paid  full  wages  for  the  time  in  which  they 
work.  In  spite  of  these  inducements  it  is  difficult  to  enroll 
enough  young  people  in  the  industrial  schools  and  it  is  said 
that  the  quota  for  the  succeeding  months  has  not  nearly 
been  filled.  Ignorant  parents  are  held  to  be  responsible  for 
sending  their  children  to  work  before  they  have  been  ade- 
quately prepared. 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  problems  faced  by  Soviet  in- 
dustry has  been  the  abnormally  large  labor  turnover 
during  the  last  few  months  especially  among  skilled  labor. 
This  situation  has  been  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  hitherto 
wages  for  the  same  kind  of  work  have  often  differed  mate- 
rially between  factories.  Consequently  there  has  developed 
a  regular  class  of  "drifters"  who  have  been  constantly  on 
the  move  with  resulting  demoralization  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  some  industries.  In  one  case  nine  hundred  skilled 
workers  were  sent  to  a  factory ;  a  check  taken  at  the  end  of 
a  month  revealed  that  some  eight  hundred  of  them  had  al- 
ready gone  elsewhere.  In  order  to  discourage  this  practice 
an  appeal  has  been  made  for  all  loyal  workers  to  remain  at 
their  present  jobs  until  the  completion  of  the  Five- Year 
Plan.  This  action  has  been  widely  misrepresented  as  evi- 
dence of  "forced  labor"  has  been  cited  frequently  in  the 
American  press  as  reason  for  barring  Soviet  imports.  As 
far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  discover,  this  charge  is  com- 
pletely groundless  for  there  has  been  no  compulsion  what- 
soever other  than  public  opinion  and  even  yet  it  is  evident 
that  this  rapid  turnover  has  not  been  wholly  checked.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  limit  turnover  by  requiring  that  every 
applicant  for  a  position  bring  a  letter  of  dismissal  from  the 

place  where  he  was  previ- 
ously employed.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  of 
sending  some  of  the  more 
chronic  offenders  outside 
the  city  where  temptation 
to  mobility  is  not  so  great. 
Although  the  scarcity  of 
labor  has  not  yet  become 
so  acute  as  to  necessitate 
the  moving  of  large  num- 
bers of  workers  from  one 
place  to  another,  experi- 
ments are  being  devised  to 
encourage  persons  to  leave 
the  city  to  work  in  the  new 
industrial  establishments 
which  are  being  construct- 
ed throughout  the  country. 
These  measures  are  being 
undertaken  in  order  to  find 
the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  meeting  a  need  that  is 
almost  certain  to  arise 
within  the  next  few  years 
as  most  of  the  new  fac- 
tories which  are  being  built 
under  the  Five-Year  Plan 
are  outside  the  big  cities 
and  the  Russians  are  partic- 
ularly loath  to  live  away 
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from  the  bright  lights  of  the  city.  Every  inducement  is  of- 
fered to  persuade  workers  to  leave  Moscow.  They  are  given 
a  raise  in  salary,  free  transportation  for  themselves  and  their 
families  and,  what  is  partic- 
ularly important  in  Russia, 
they  are  provided  with  living 
quarters  at  their  new  jobs. 

Still  it  has  proved  difficult 
to  induce  either  men  or 
women  to  leave  Moscow 
with  its  theaters  and  enter- 
tainments in  exchange  for 
the  more  austere  life  of  the 
smaller  town,  even  though 
the  city  is  terribly  over- 
crowded and  in  some  cases 
families  of  five  or  six  are 
crowded  into  one  room.  The 
most  successful  method  that 
has  been  devised  is  that  of 
utilizing  the  shock-brigades 
of  the  factories  and  prevail- 
ing on  an  entire  group  to  A  student  learning 
move  as  part  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  Five- Year  Plan.  The  shock- 
brigades  are  competitive  groups  which  have  been  formed  in 
the  factories  in  order  to  speed  up  production ;  they  are  ideal 
for  the  new  purpose  as  they  have  become  firmly  welded  so- 
cial units  through  the  process  of  competition.  If  individuals 
within  the  group  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  move  and  can 
present  good  reasons  to  the  workers'  committee,  they  are 
not  taken,  but  usually  when  a  whole  group  goes  all  of  its 
members  respond  to  the  appeal. 

It  has  proved  even  more  difficult  to  persuade  engineers 
and  technical  workers  to  leave  the  city  and  the  labor  ex- 
change has  experimented  with  more  strenuous  measures. 
This  group  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  "drifters" 
whose  transitory  tendencies  have  proved  such  an  embarrass- 
ment to  Soviet  efficiency.  The  labor  exchange  will  find  a 
position  for  such  a  man  three  or  four  times;  but  if  he  ap- 
pears again  in  search  of  work  it  will  offer  him  a  position 
outside  of  Moscow  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  either  take  the  job  or  have  his 
name  removed  from  the  list  of  the  exchange.  If  a  person 
feels  that  he  has  a  good  reason  for  not  accepting  the  posi- 


tion, and  mo?t  people  do,  he  may  appeal  to  a  special  commis- 
sion consisting  of  a  representative  from  his  trade-union,  one 
from  the  city  soviet  and  one  from  the  labor  exchange.  This 
commission  is  likely  to  delay  the  enforcement  of  the  order 
for  some  time,  and  if  it  considers  the  person's  excuse  for  re- 
maining in  the  city  to  be  justified  he  is  allowed  to  stay.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  according  to  the  representative  of  the 
labor  exchange  with  whom  I  talked,  these  persons  are  not 
actually  sent  to  the  provinces.  Moreover  this  representative 
emphasized  the  fact  that  this  procedure  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory  it  may  be 
dropped  at  any  time. 

Apparently  reports  of  these  trial  measures  were  responsible 
for  the  rumors  which  the  interpreter  had  confided  to  me  and 
which  had  caused  her  to  delay  her  application  to  the  labor 
exchange.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  did  apply  at  the  exchange 
finally  and  waa  sent  notices  of  two  different  jobs  inside  the 
city  both  of  which  she  refused  as  she  secured  another  posi- 
tion in  response  to  an  advertisement  in  the  press.  I  have 
known  several  other  persons  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  been  temporarily  out  of  work,  and  in  every  case  they 

have  been  able  to  choose 
from  among  several  differ- 
ent possibilities.  Some  have 
found  work  outside  the  city 
at  twice  the  wages  which 
they  could  have  secured  in 
Moscow. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous 
industrial  development  called 
for  by  the  Five- Year  Plan 
it  is  evident  that  new 
sources  of  labor  must  be  dis- 
covered in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above.  During 
1931  it  is  estimated  that 
1 6  per  cent  more  industrial 
workers  will  be  required 
than  were  needed  in  1930. 
The  following  year  a  corre- 
sponding increase  is  antici- 
pated and  it  is  probable  that 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  numbers  of  factory  workers  will 
be  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  means  that  there  must  be  a 
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considerable  influx  from  farm  to  the  factory 
during  this  period.  In  order  that  this  migra- 
tion shall  not  affect  agricultural  production, 
a  campaign  is  under  way  on  the  collective 
[arms  to  induce  all  surplus  hands  to  leave  the 
iarms  and  enter  industry.  The  speeding  up  of 
collectivization  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  collective  agriculture  furnished  an  ideal 
:ransition  from  peasant  farming  to  modern 
industrial  methods.  While  the  first  effect  of 
the  establishment  of  a  few  collectives  is  the 
aringing  in  of  all  the  unemployed  farmhands 
and  impoverished  peasants,  the  application  of 
large-scale  farming  methods  soon  releases 
large  numbers  for  factory  work,  although  con- 
servatism tends  to  keep  them  on  the  soil  even 
when  they  are  not  needed.  However,  the  so- 
cial discipline  of  the  collectives  and  the  experi- 
ences gained  in  working  with  modern  agricul- 
tural machinery  amidst  accustomed  surround- 
ings is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
discipline  of  factory  work.  The  Communists 
are  counting  on  the  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture to  furnish  a  steady  stream  of  workers  for 
industry.  They  look  upon  the  present  labor 
shortage  as  merely  temporary  and  maintain 
that  with  better  organization  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  preserve  _n  equilibrium  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  labor  in  both  industry 
and  agri  :ulture. 

A  S  a  temporary  expedient  there  is  talk  of 
/Y  providing  for  mass  immigration  sometime 
in  the  near  future.  A  project  for  bringing  in 
twenty  thousand  Germans  is  under  considera- 
tion and  it  is  said  that  a  number  of  Chinese 
were  allowed  to  enter  Vladivostok  last  sum- 
mer to  meet  a  local  shortage.  A  growing 
strictness  is  also  to  be  expected  in  the  regula- 
tions concerning  employment  outside  of  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad.  It  is  obvious  that  the  move  for  devel- 
oping industry  away  from  the  present  urban  areas  is  a  wise 
and  necessary  one  and  that  the  process  of  decentralization 
should  ultimately  mean  greater  comfort  for  all  the  factory 
workers.  It  is  questionable  however,  how  far  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  pressure  on  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  away  from 
the  cities. 

In  general  the  Soviet  government  has  shown  a  remark- 
able degree  of  flexibility  when  dealing  with  problems  of 
this  type. 

A  stranger  who  comes  into  contact  with  the  present  labor 
scarcity  is  almost  certain  to  remark  that  it  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  the  need  for  labor  right  now  but  that  sooner 
or  later,  after  the  present  plan  for  development  of  industry 
has  been  carried  to  its  conclusion,  the  Soviet  Union  is  certain 
to  face  the  same  sort  of  crisis  resulting  from  overproduction 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  now  faces.  It  is  only  natural 
that  those  of  us  from  the  West  should  think  in  such  chan- 
nels and  I  found  it  rather  disconcerting  when  the  official 
of  the  labor  exchange  chided  me  for  what  he  called  my 
provincialism. 

As  he  pointed  out,  the  needs  of  each  year  are  planned 
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in  advance  and  the  full  amount  of  the  human  resources  are 
systematically  distributed  among  the  tasks  that  need  to  be 
accomplished  during  the  period.  As  yet  Soviet  Russia  is  a 
poor  country  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Soviet  in- 
dustry can  possibly  produce  all  the  commodities  that  the 
people  want.  In  the  meantime  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  construction  to  be  done  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
Union  are  likely  to  be  required  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come. 

However  there  is  already  talk  of  reducing  the  working  day 
to  six  hours  within  the  near  future,  so  that  more  time  may 
be  given  to  study  and  recreation.  There  are  even  those  who 
maintain  that  three  days  work  out  of  five  is  sufficient  and 
that  one  of  the  remaining  days  should  be  used  for  study  and 
self-improvement,  the  other  day  to  be  used  for  rest  and 
recreation. 

By  thus  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  leisure  and 
by  constantly  increasing  the  amount  of  capital  and  man- 
power utilized  in  cultural  activities,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  altogether  escape  the 
ill  effects  which  we  are  now  suffering  because  of  the  too 
rapid  growth  of  our  industrial  system. 


The  Churches  and  the  Stork 


By  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 


ONE  by  one  religious  bodies  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  are  taking  up  the  matter  of  birth 
control.  The  term  is  of  course  a  misnomer 
— there  is  no  desire  to  control  birth.  What 
is  desired  is  the  control  of  conception.  But 
the  term  has  been  so  widely  used  that  it  will 
probably  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  language. 

Some  churches,  like  the  Anglicans  through  their  bishops 
at  Lambeth,  have  endorsed  the  principle  of  birth  control 
with  great  hesitation  and  under  heavy  restrictions.  Their 
declaration  makes  no  room  for  the  regular  and  continued  use 
of  contraceptives  by  ordinary  married  people.  Their  only 
concession  is  that  birth  control  may  be  right  in  certain  very 
exceptional  instances. 

Other  religious  bodies,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Special 
Commission  on  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Remarriage,  have 
stated  their  attitude  toward  birth  control  in  terms  which 
are  just  as  hesitant  and  even  less  clear.  Probably  the  ex- 
treme caution  of  this  Commission  is  a  sign  of  wisdom.  Their 
report  will  not  represent  the  official  position  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  as  a  whole  until  that  church  adopts  it,  and 
anything  more  definite  and  concise  than  this  report  would 
perhaps  stand  little  chance  of  adoption. 

Certain  other  religious  bodies  are  more  outspoken.  The 
New  York  East  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal,  endorsed 
the  principle  of  birth  control  and  called  for  the  passage  of 
the  doctors'  bill,  which  would  make  it  legal  for  doctors  to 
disseminate  birth  control  information  at  their  discretion.  The 
Universalist  General  Convention  in  1929  called  for  the  re- 
peal of  all  federal  and  state  laws  that  interfere  with  the 
right  of  doctors  to  prescribe  contraception  and  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  city  clinics  on  birth  control.  A  year  later  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  called  for  the  support  of  all 
reasonable  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  birth  control 
movement.  The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in 
1929  endorsed  contraceptives  and  urged  further  study  of  the 
whole  matter  by  their  entire  body.  In  addition,  conferences 
of  different  denominations  have  endorsed  the  principle  of 
birth  control  by  contraceptives  in  clear  and  concise  terms 
and  called  for  the  establishment  of  birth-control  clinics. 
These  state  bodies  have  occasionally  urged  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  the  unmarried  as  well  as  to  the  married. 
On  the  other  hand  some  religious  bodies  are  bitterly  out- 
spoken in  their  antagonism  to  anything  touching  birth  con- 
trol. The  most  outspoken  and  most  powerful  of  these 
groups  is  of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
declared  that  any  form  of  interference  with  the  normal  out- 
come of  married  intercourse  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
mortal  sin,  worthy  of  eternal  damnation.  Certain  of  the 
more  conservative  Protestant  groups,  such  as  the  Lutherans, 
have  denounced  the  birth-control  movement  as  immoral. 

The  specific  event  which  has  focused  and  stimulated  all 
this  thundering  of  ecclesiastical  cannon  was  the  issuing  of  a 
statement  on  birth  control  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America — the  organization  of  which 


Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  is  the  present  head.  The  Fed-  | 
eral  Council  is  an  unauthoritative  federation  of  twenty- 
seven  national  religious  bodies.  These  bodies  are  all — nomi- 
nally, at  least — Protestant.  The  Federal  Council  does  not 
and  cannot  speak  with  authority  for  the  twenty-seven  de- 
nominations which  comprise  it.  Its  statements  are  often  out 
of  harmony  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  groups  which  are 
its  members. 

The  statement  of  the  Federal  Council  on  birth  control  is 
clear,  readable  and  not  at  all  dogmatic.  There  is  a  majority 
report  which  endorses  the  use  of  contraceptives  and  calls 
upon  all  informed  persons  to  surround  the  use  of  such  meth- 
ods of  birth  control  with  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Chris- 
tian home  and  the  holiness  of  the  marriage  relation.  There 
is  also  a  minority  report  which  does  not  endorse  the  use  of 
contraceptives  but  urges  continence  upon  those  who  for  any 
reason  should  limit  their  families.  Both  majority  and  minor- 
ity reports  appeal  for  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  physical  basis 
for  marriage. 

WHAT  has  brought  this  matter  of  birth  control  so  < 
emphatically  into  the  attention  of  churches  and 
churchmen  during  the  past  two  or  three  years?  There  are 
many  reasons,  all  valid.  But  there  is  one  chief  reason.  It 
is  this:  churches  are  reflectors  of  public  opinion  and  not 
leaders  of  that  opinion.  That  is  to  say :  the  church  did  not 
take  the  lead  in  propagating  the  theory  of  evolution,  or  the 
Copernican  astronomy,  or  the  physics  of  Millikan.  Not  at 
all!  These  and  all  other  advances  in  thought  have  had  to 
make  their  way  against  the  indifference  or  the  active  hos- 
tility of  the  churches.  The  church  for  instance  has  accepted 
the  theory  of  evolution  only  partially  and  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  average  highschool  student.  She  accepted  it 
reluctantly  and  only  when  it  became  evident  that  she  would  j 
lose  her  people  if  she  didn't  accept  it.  So  also  with  advanc 
in  science  in  other  fields  and  with  the  new  theories  of  socia 
justice  and  social  control.  The  church  has  never  been 
leader  of  human  reform  but  merely  a  reflector  of  it.  Sh 
has  produced  great  leaders,  but  they  have  often  had  to  go  j 
outside  the  church  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

Now  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  birth  control  is 
an  existing  condition.  It  is  not  a  future  possibility  but  a 
present  actuality.  The  church,  in  endorsing  birth  control- 
even  to  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  she  has  endorsed  it 
— is  not  leading  a  crusade.  She  is  at  most  merely  recogniz- 
ing a  condition  which  already  exists.  She  has  reached  the 
point  where  she  can  no  longer  shut  her  eyes  to  the  matter 
and  so  she  opens  her  eyes  and  admits  that  the  fact  is  a  fact. 
That  is  about  all.  The  very  Protestant  preachers  who  thun- 
der most  loudly  against  birth  control  are  themselves  ex- 
ponents of  it.  They  have  one,  two  or  three  children  as  a 
rule,  instead  of  the  ten  or  twelve  which  normal  conceptions 
would  make  inevitable. 

This  tardy  and  hesitant  recognition  of  an  existing  fact  is 
not  evidence  that  the  churches  are  eager  to  advance  to  social 
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control  of  population.  It  simply  indicates  that  the  fact  has 
grown  so  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  act  as  if  we  couldn't 
see  it.  But  as  I  said,  we  are  not  leading  a  crusade.  The 
natural  fear  of  most  preachers  for  their  jobs  coupled  with 
the  natural  conservatism  of  religious  organizations,  will  be 
enough  to  keep  most  pulpits  silent  on  this  matter  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past.  The  church  will  continue  to  marry  the 
young  people  who  come  to  her,  but  she  will  not  prepare 
them  for  that  marriage.  She  will  continue  to  denounce  di- 
vorce, but  will  do  little  to  make  marriage  less  subject  to 
failure.  And  the  more  conservative  churches  will  endorse 
birth  control — if  ever — only  when  they  see  that  they  will 
lose  their  following  if  they  don't  endorse  it.  By  that  time, 
of  course,  their  endorsement  will  be  a  mere  rubber-stamp  of 
a  practice  already  taken  for  granted.  They  will  reflect  pub- 
lic opinion ;  they  will  not  form 
it. 

Probably  the  real  reason 
why  conservative  religionists 
are  so  worried  and  troubled 
about  birth  control  is  the  fact 
that  the  dissemination  of  such 
information  will  make  possible 
the  almost  complete  flouting 
of  ancient  taboos.  Certainly 
birth  control  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous 
a  powerful  weapon  for  harm. 
There  is  no  possible  doubt 
about  that.  But  birth  control 
is  only  one  item  in  the  present 
shift  away  from  a  categorical 
morality  of  rigid  right  and 
wrong.  The  fact  is  that  mod- 
ern science  in  every  department 
has  helped  to  break  down  our 
old  absolutes  and  leave  us  in- 
stead a  rather  new  and  be- 
wildering set  of  relatives.  Black 
used  to  be  very  black  and  white 
very  white.  But  now  both 
black  and  white  are  apt  to  be 
more  or  less  gray.  Good  and 
bad,  today,  are  waiting  for 
re-definition. 

Certainly,  birth  control  in- 
formation— and  the  endorsement  of  that  information  as  a 
norm  of  Christian  life — will  put  a  powerful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  young  persons  who  are  inclined  to  "get  by  with 
it."  No  doubt  about  that.  But  is  it  not  time  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  virtue  of  a  morality  founded  on  fear? 
How  good  is  a  girl  who  is  good  because  she  is  afraid  of  hav- 
ing a  baby  ?  And  also  has  it  not  been  the  experience  of  man- 
kind that  education  and  enlightenment,  rather  than  suppres- 
sion, are  the  only  valid  means  of  dealing  with  threatened 
immoralities?  The  automobile,  for  example,  made  possible 
clandestine  meetings  on  a  scale  impossible  to  the  horse-and- 
buggy  era.  Well,  then,  what  to  do?  Abolish  the  auto- 
mobile? Such  a  course  would  have  been  unwise  even  if  pos- 
sible. The  only  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  educate  the  users 
of  the  automobile  in  its  use  and  surround  it  with  social 
safeguards,  socially  imposed. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done  with  the  mat- 
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ter  of  birth  control.  Young  people  generally  are  decent  and 
moral,  even  by  the  standards  of  their  parents.  Most  young 
people  want  to  marry  and  most  who  marry  want  children. 
But  they  do  not  want  an  unlimited  number  of  children. 
Nor,  with  our  oversupply  of  labor,  should  they  be  permitted 
to  have  an  unlimited  number.  At  the  same  time,  most  of 
them  cannot  or  will  not  attain  the  counsel  of  perfection — 
continence.  What  then?  The  answer  is  either  contracep- 
tives or  abortions.  In  the  one  case  there  is  grave  danger  to 
the  health  and  life  of  the  wife,  quite  apart  from  any  moral 
consideration.  In  the  other  case  there  may  be  high  Christian 
ideals  coupled  with  healthy  children,  no  more  in  number  and 
no  closer  together  than  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  in- 
come of  the  father  will  permit.  The  real  choice  after  all  is 
apt  to  be  between  contraceptives  and  abortions  rather  than 

between  continence  and  con- 
traceptives. Max  Hirsch,  Ger- 
man sociologist,  credits  the 
United  States  with  two  mil- 
lion abortions — murders  in 
embryo — annually.  Maybe  his 
figures  are  too  high.  Ask  your 
doctor. 

This  matter  of  birth  control 
is  not  confined  to  this  country. 
In   fact  we  are  rather  back- 
ward over  here.     Some  idea  of 
the  spread  of  birth-control  ideas 
and  practices  may  be  gleaned 
from    the    following    facts, 
vouched   for  in   the   published 
writings  of  Guy  Irving  Burch, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pop- 
ulation Reference  Bureau.  The 
birthrate    in    England    and 
Wales  has  fallen  from  about 
36  per  thousand  of  population 
per   year    to    about    16.3    per 
thousand     of    population     per 
year,   in  less  than  fifty  years. 
Are   the   women    less    fertile? 
The  men   less   procreative? 
No?     Then  what   is  the  an- 
swer   if   not    that    the   people 
have    found    methods    of   pre- 
venting conception  ?    And  the 
same  thing  is  true  all  over  Europe,  even  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries.   The  birthrate  in  France  and  Belgium  is  low  and  is 
still  declining.     In   Italy,  under  Mussolini,  every  effort  is 
made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contraceptive  information  and 
every  inducement  is  offered  to  the  rearing  of  large  families. 
Bachelors  are  heavily  taxed.    Yet  the  marriage-rate  and  the 
birthrate  have  declined  steadily  in  Italy  since  1924  and  her 
net  rate  of  population  increase  lags  behind  that  of  Holland, 
where  birth  control  is  an   accepted  and  legal  matter  with 
clinics   dispensing    information   to   married    and   unmarried 
people. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  every  such  social  fer- 
ment as  this  one  represents  a  passing  opportunity  to  the 
churches.  An  opportunity,  certainly — an  opportunity  to  take 
the  lead  in  building  toward  a  better  social  era.  But  a  rapidly 
passing  opportunity  because  already  the  change  is  coming 
whether  the  churches  foster  it  or  not.  The  general  practice 
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of  birth  control  by  some  means  is  already  an  established  fact. 
Many  young  people,  despairing  of  getting  any  help  or  infor- 
mation from  churches  chiefly  interested  in  a  personal,  legal- 
istic salvation,  are  turning  away  from  the  churches  and  are 
frankly  experimenting.  But  the  opportunity  is  still  here 
if  we  will  accept  it.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  drag  the  whole 
question  of  sex  out  from  under  the  blanket  of  taboo  and 
superstition  that  covers  it.  It  is  the  opportunity  to  hold  up 
before  our  youth  the  ideals  of  a  Christian  home.  What  will 
those  ideals  be  ?  We  will  have  to  discover  them ;  we  do  not 
fully  know  them  yet.  But  at  least  we  may  be  sure  a  Chris- 
tian home  will  not  be  a  home  in  which  sex  is  thought  to  be 
naturally  a  fifthy  thing.  It  will  not  be  a  place  where  shame 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  physical  love.  It  will  not  be  a  place 
where  the  mother  must  bear  child  after  child,  some  of  them 


unfit  to  live,  until  her  own  health  is  forfeit.  Rather  it  will 
be  a  place  where  children  are  wanted  and  where  they  are 
eagerly  sought  when  health  and  finances  permit.  At  other 
times  it  will  be  a  place  where  physical  love  need  not  be  bur- 
dened with  the  worry  of  unwanted  pregnancies.  Surely  a 
Christian  home  ought  to  be  at  least  this. 

Will  the  churches  accept  this  opportunity?  I  think  yes 
and  no.  Yes  in  a  few  instances.  No  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Outstanding  leaders  will,  I  think,  appear  in  the 
churches  to  seize  this  opportunity  and  make  much  of  it.  But 
they  will  not  be  very  numerous  and  in  many  cases  their  own 
churches  will  repudiate  them.  Then  after  a  century  or  so  the 
churches  will  all  come  around  to  the  point  of  accepting  birth 
control  as  a  part  of  normal  life.  But  that  will  not  be  until 
such  acceptance  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous  or  forward-looking. 


Samoa  and  Plus-Fours? 


By  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR 


IN  mid-Pacific  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
the  best  surviving  and  almost  the  last  refuge 
of  Polynesian  culture.   On  the  small  islands 
of  American   Samoa  the  natives  yet  thrive. 
There  they  still  build  their  oval  houses,  or 
fales,  of  native  materials,  resisting  the  lure 
of  corrugated-iron  roofs.  They  still  wear  the  lavalava,  albeit 
often  it  is  made  of  cloth  instead  of  wood-pulp.    They  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  their  matais,  or  hereditary  chiefs, 
and  they  retain  a  communal  form  of  land  ownership  and 
some  forms  of  communal  labor.    They  have  preserved  their 
ancient  customs  and  ways  of  life  and  their  morale  as  a  people 
remains  unbroken. 

That  these  Polynesians  should  have  maintained  their  cul- 
ture is  fortunate,  indeed  almost  fortuitous.  For  elsewhere, 
under  the  impact  of  foreign  intrusion,  all  has  not  gone  well 
with  Polynesian  society.  In  Hawaii  the  native  culture  is 
gone,  the  lands  are  alienated  and  the  race  is  losing  its  identity 
by  inter-mixture.  In  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  disintegra- 
tion has  already  gone  so  far  that  not  only  is  the  native  culture 
vanishing  but  the  race  itself  is  on  the  highroad  to  biological 
extinction.  Of  American  Samoa,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in- 
formed an  observer  as  Miss  Mead  has  been  able  to  write 
recently  in  The  Nation:  "Given  a  minimum  of  interference, 
left  to  their  firm  economic  base  and  their  own  pattern  of 
social  relations,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
unique  spirit  of  living — the  most  important  achievement  of 
that  vanishing  race,  the  Polynesians — may  be  preserved  in 
Samoa,  a  vivid  monument  to  the  variety  of  cultural  solutions 
of  which  the  human  race  is  capable." 

But  the  good  fortune  which  so  far  has  preserved  the 
Polynesians  of  American  Samoa  may  yet  fail  them,  and  soon. 
For  American  cultural  intrusion  is  increasing  and  behind  it 
looms  the  specter  of  economic  penetration.  Of  course  what 
we  have  done  or  shall  do  is  for  the  assumed  benefit  of  the 
natives,  whether  it  be  missionary  activity,  "Americanization," 
health  measures,  the  development  of  copra  or  pineapple 
plantations,  or  the  establishment  of  a  cannery.  But  these 
measures  are  of  very  different  values  and  effects  on  Samoan 
culture.  Christianization  the  natives  have  survived ;  with  it 
has  come  literacy  in  the  native  tongue  and  a  practical 


unanimity  of  devotional  observance  which  astonishes  the 
traveler.  The  promotion  of  health  and  sanitation  under  the 
naval  regime  has  contributed  to  an  increase  in  native  popula- 
tion, and  the  provision  of  a  few  convenient  but  non-exploitive 
tools  of  our  civilization  perhaps  adds  to  the  amenities  of  life 
without  introducing  disruptive  forces.  But  one  may  yet 
have  fears  that  intrusions  to  come  will  demoralize  a  highly 
intelligent  people  and  devastate  the  culture  which  they  have 
built  up. 

What  are  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  "Americanization  ?" 
To  some  of  the  natives  we  must  have  sold  ourselves  well 
for  they  told  members  of  the  American  Samoan  Commission 
last  October  that  they  wanted  to  "Americanize"  even  in 
matters  of  dress.  But  what  sort  of  Americanization  is  likely 
to  become  engrafted  on  Samoa?  The  United  Press  cor- 
respondent describes  what  he  saw: 

For  the  occasion  the  islanders  donned  their  best  finery.  The 
dowager  wife  of  Chief  Mauga  was  the  most  lavishly  dressed 
according  to  Samoan  notion — as  befitted  the  mate  of  such  an 
important  person.  For  her  Sunday  bonnet  the  island  lady  wore 
a  faded  man's  straw  hat,  gaily  bedecked  by  a  flaming  necktie 
in  lieu  of  a  ribbon.  A  white  dress  that  stopped  a  little  short 
of  rather  buxom  knees  and  a  checkered  vest  completed  the 
outfit.  Her  feet  were  bare. 

Chief   Mauga   himself   affected    a    dignified   "stovepipe"   hat,  ! 
black  frock  coat  and  the  Samoan  lavalava,  or  pulp  skirt.    His 
feet  also  were  unshod. 

Others  were  similarly  attired  and  all  including  the  minister 
went  barefooted. 

Could  we  heap  greater  indignity  upon  the  grand  old  man 
of  Samoa  and  his  people  than  is  here  described?  For  it  is 
we  who  have  made  them  ashamed  of  their  own  dress  and 
their  own  culture.  Who,  seeing  the  magnificent  figures  of 
the  chiefs  and  their  fishermen  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph, would  think  it  progress  to  outfit  them  with  ready- 
made  American  suits,  white  flannels  or  even  plus-fours? 
Is  not  the  word-picture  of  the  press  correspondent  a  sad 
augury  with  significance  in  matters  far  more  important  than 
dress?  Of  the  fine  intelligence  of  the  Samoan  people  there 
is  no  question,  but  cultural  transfusion  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. If  we  engraft  our  own  alien  culture  on  to  these  Poly 
nesians  on  their  tropical  isles,  is  the  result  not  likely  to  be 
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grotesque   as   in   the   instance   quoted,    if   it    is   not    tragic? 

The  bill  framed  by  the  American  Samoan  Commission 
clearly  facilitates  the  break-up  of  Samoan  culture ;  it  assumes 
what  is  at  least  highly  questionable,  that  this  break-up  is  in- 
evitable. Commenting  on  the  unsettling,  partly  by  the 
schools,  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  young  Samoans,  the 
Commission  report  observes,  "There  was  under  this  [com- 
munal land  and  family  group]  system  no  incentive  to  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Thrift  brought  no  reward." 
"There  are  no  factories.  Every  family  can  raise  or  make 
those  things  needed  for  food  and  shelter.  But  new  wants 
and  appetites  are  changing  this  situation."  So,  to  permit 
development  "away  from  their  present  communal  system  of 
social  organization  and  property  into  one  more  completely 
in  tune  with  American  civilization  .  .  ."  the  Commission  bill 
inter  alia  provides  (sec.  33)  that  the  legislative  power  of 
Samoa  "may  by  general  act  permit  persons  to  associate  them- 
selves together  as  bodies  corporate  for  agricultural,  maritime 
and  industrial  pursuits  and  for  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  cemeteries."  There  is  a  grim  logic  in  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  cemeteries  and  the  various  forms  of  economic  exploi- 
tation; surely  there  are  enough  object  lessons  in  recent  Poly- 
nesian history  to  tell  anyone  that  the  necessity  for  the  former 
will  result  from  the  latter,  certainly  culturally  and  perhaps 
racially  as  well. 

Of  course  the  report  of  the  Commission  says  that  these 
developments  are  permissible  "should  [the  Samoans]  so 
choose."  'But  actually  what  freedom  of  choice  have  they? 
If  for  example  some  Americans  ever  really  want  Samoan 
copra  lands  does  anyone  suppose  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  Samoans  to  provide  whatever  leases,  cor- 
porate organizations  or  anything  else  may  be  necessary?  Our 
dealings  with  other  primitive  peoples  make  the  answer  only 
too  plain.  Probably  the  Samoans  have  never  really  had  pre- 
sented to  them  the  underlying  issues  or  analyzed  the  collapse 
and  even  extinction  of  their  fellow-Polynesians  elsewhere. 
Probably  it  has  not  occurred  to  them  that  if  any  corporations 
or  other  agricultural  or  industrial  enterprises  are  formed, 
the  role  of  most  of  the  Samoans  will  not  be  that  of  managers 
and  stockholders  but  of  workers  at  so  much  per  can,  per 
hour  or  per  acre.  If  the  Samoans  decline  to  work — and 
Nature  has  never  forced  them  to  unremitting  toil — of  course 


investments  will  have  to  be  protected;  then  there  will  be 
brought  shiploads  of  Filipinos  or  Chinese  willing  to  work, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Samoans  will  be  what — the  extinction  of 
the  Marquesans? 

But  even  more  subtly  "we  are  "loading"  the  Samoans' 
"choice."  For  we  are  "educating"  them  to  depreciate  their 
own  culture,  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  to  glorify  our  own 
completely  alien  culture  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  suited 
to  tropical  islands  in  the  South  Seas.  The  Samoan  who 
wishes  to  "Americanize"  probably  thinks  of  himself  in  the 
role  of  the  cultivated  traveler  or  naval  officer  whom  he  sees, 
not  in  the  much  humbler  and  nondescript  role  which  it 
would  doubtless  mean  to  most  of  them.  From  economic 
"Americanization"  a  few  Samoan  individuals  might  profit 
materially,  possibly  even  culturally,  but  the  entire  people 
would  suffer  irretrievably.  Is  it  not  time  to  consider  whether 
an  equal  amount  of  "educational"  effort  spent  on  dignifying 
the  Samoans'  conception  of  their  own  culture  and  aiding 
them  to  enhance  its  values,  would  not  be  effort  spent  to  a 
vastly  better  purpose? 

AjAIN,  some  Samoans  today  prefer  to  remain  Samoan. 
It  is  deeply  significant  that  one  of  them  in  whose  per- 
son the  process  of  Americanization  at  its  best  has  gone  far 
and  to  all  outward  appearances  successfully  and  happily,  has 
said  recently,  "I  wish  we  could  have  it  as  it  was  before  the 
foreigner  came."  But  if  other  Samoans  "choose"  economic 
development  along  "American"  lines  and  their  "choice"  pre- 
vails, such  development  will  force  their  "choice"  willy  nilly 
upon  the  others,  for  the  effects  of  economic  exploitation  are 
penetrating  and  inescapable. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  earlier  that  protection  of 
Samoan  culture  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  National  Park 
Administration.  The  President  in  February  last  transferred 
the  administration  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  Navy  to 
the  Interior  Department;  while  the  analogy  of  the  Samoan 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  is  in  many  important  respects  inapt, 
the  move  nevertheless  suggests  that  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment resides,  or  will  be  developed,  a  sufficient  ex- 
perience and  staff  to  handle  colonial  administration.  To 
these  qualifications  the  Park  Service  can  contribute  the 
splendid  traditions  and  experience  in  conservation  which 

make  it  logical  to  place  in  its 
charge  the  protection  of  Samoan 
society. 

American  conservationists  have 
done  and  are  doing  a  magnificent 
work  in  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage — plant  and  animal 
life  and  geologic  formations. 
Surely  they  will  not  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  protecting  a  few 
vanishing  human  societies.  Before 
it  is  too  late  perhaps  some  of  them 
will  call  for  a  commission  of 
scientists  and  conservationists  to 
canvass  the  field,  select  a  few 
notable  cultures  and  set  up  safe- 
guards for  their  preservation. 
Only  then  can  Samoans  or  other 
primitive  peoples  have  a  "choice" 
which  is  vin  any  real  sense 


Courtesy  Matson  Line 


The  Polynesian  fisherman  in  his  native  costume  is  a  magnificent  figure 


free. 


The  Little  House 


Above,  the  gold  medal  winner  in 
the  one-story  class,  Reginald  D. 
Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  architect; 
"extremely  sample  in  character, 
charming  in  detail  and  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  design."  Left, 
an  honorable  mention  in  the  one- 
story  class,  Roland  E.  Coate,  Los 
Angeles,  architect,  "for  its  well- 
organized  plan,  simple  mass  and 
well-studied  proportions  and 
details." 


BE  it  ever  so  tiny  there's  room  for  improvement  might  be  the  slogan  of  Better  Homes  in  America,  which  since  191 
has  been  stirring  up  local  volunteer  committees  over  the  country  to  a  new  pride  in  their  homes.  Concluding 
that  it  is  the  small  house  in  particular,  the  home  of  families  of  moderate  income,  that  is  most  often  the  House  that 
Jerry  Built,  the  organization  last  year  added  to  its  activities  an  annual  competition  for  architects  for  the  best  small 
house.  A  jury  of  five  architects,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  awarded  a  medal 
for  the  best  home  of  the  one-story  type  and  a  number  of  honorable  mentions.  The  organization  hopes  to  stimulate 
entries  from  most  of  the  states  for  this  winter's  competition.  The  small  house,  as  the  jury  points  out,  "is  one  of  the 

most  difficult  problems  that  the  architect  is  called  upon  to  solve." 


An  honorable  mention  in  the  one-and-a-half  story  class,  Raymond  J.  Percival,  Hartford, 

architect. 


An  honorable  mention  in  the  two-story  class,  Dun'ght  James  Baum,  Riverdale,  l^ew  Tor\ 
City,  architect.    "A  residence  of  distinguished  quality." 


Descendants  of  the  original  Spanish  families  ride  on  ox-carts  that  are  family  heirlooms 

Three  Days  of  Romance 

By  REBECCA  N.  PORTER 

Photographs  by  Jessie  Tarbax  Beals,  Hollywood;  J.  Walter   Collinge,  and  Obert's,  Santa  Barbara 


IT  is  mid-August   and   Fiesta   time   in   Santa 
Barbara.    Down  in  the  Mexican  quarter  of 
the  city   the   gala  spirit   pervades   even   the 
most  dilapidated  shack.   From  house  to  house 
struts  Old  Jose,  a  gorgeous  figure  in  green 
velvet  coat,  spangled  trousers  and  a  tall  som- 
brero.   Old  Jose  is  well  past  seventy,  a  member  of  that  gen- 
eration and  that  race  which  does  not  stage  a  fiesta,  but  lives 
it.     By  profession  he  is  a  gardener,  but  by  temperament  he 
is  an  artist  and  a  bon  vivant.     If  you  are  a  visitor  to  Santa 
Barbara's  celebration  and  arrive  by  train,  you  will  see  him 
down  at  the  station  in  his  startling  green  coat,  weaving  in 
and  out  in  the  joyous  measures  of  a  Mexican  dance.    Some- 
times a  young  senorita  dances  with  him,  sometimes  a  plump 
senora;  but  always  Old  Jose  is  there  to  usher  in  Fiesta  and 
pose  for  the  tourist  cameras. 

Now  as  he  saunters  from  door  to  door  in  the  costume  which 
he  rents  every  year  from  an  enchanted  store  on  lower  State 
Street,  he  is  greeted  with  cries  of  welcome  and  of  excited 
invitation.  Everybody  wants  to  see  him  and  to  show  him 
something.  From  dim  unwholesome  corners  resplendant  gar- 
ments appear.  Not  such  garments  as  his,  of  course,  but  brave 
costumes  nevertheless;  green  skirts  with  gilt  braid,  bolero 
jackets  with  a  thin  trickle  of  spangles  and  sometimes  even 
a  yard  or  so  of  black  lace  from  the  five-and-ten-cent  store. 
Nobody  is  so  poor,  apparently  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  a 
Fiesta  costume.  And  not  the  tiniest  child  is  overlooked. 
Why  two  of  them  indeed,  a  senor  of  six  and  a  senorita  of 


five,  are  to  be  the  star  performers  at  the  court  house  pageant 
one  afternoon.  They  dance,  ah,  how  they  dance !  A  dance  of 
old  Mexico;  and  the  Americans  go  mad  to  see  them.  So 
Fiesta  is  not  all  Spanish,  Old  Jose  reminds  them,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  preparations  going  forward  uptown  for  the  Mex- 
ican section  of  the  huge  parade. 

His  description  may  be  weak  in  historical  accuracy,  but  it 
is  vivid  in  picturization.  "Lieutenant  Luis  Antonio  Arguello 
and  his  soldiers.  Ah,  such  horses  as  they  ride!  And  the 
saddles ;  so  much  silver  on  them  that  you  can  see  nothing 
else.  And  bridles  of  silver!  Have  you  seen  uptown  in  one 
of  the  store  windows  that  old,  old  Mexican  saddle  and  bri- 
dle? It  was  a  gift  from  a  Mexican  general  to  an  American 
governor."  Here  again  historical  accuracy  fails  him,  but  not 
the  gift  of  vivid  description  and  the  power  to  rouse  his  hear- 
ers to  ecstasy. 

An  old,  old  Mexican  flag  is  in  another  store  window  and 
everyone  who  passes  points  to  it  with  respect.  Ah,  it  is  a 
great  time  for  Mexicans  now.  And  Old  Jose  drifts  on  to- 
ward the  town. 

More  and  more  he  and  his  compatriots  are  augmenting 
the  colorful  pageant  which  the  famous  resort  city  stages 
every  year  in  the  light  of  the  August  moon.  Many  of  t 
most  interesting  contributions  come  from  that  quarter  of  the 
town  which  is  subject  to  social  service  surveys  and  the  un- 
heralded visits  of  health  officers.  For  the  gift  of  music  is 
there ;  songs  of  Old  Mexico  which  blend  harmoniously  with 
the  songs  of  Old  Spain.  In  the  open  air  flower  markets, 
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on  the  boulevard  by  the  sea  and  beneath  the  palm  trees  in 
the  parks,  the  Fiesta  visitor  catches  their  gay  and  plaintive 
note  and  the  languorous  accompaniment  of  the  guitar.  The 
gift  of  dancing  is  there  too.  And  in  the  Mexican  quarter 
dancing  is  not  a  privilege  restricted  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration. Old  Jose's  contemporaries  dance  with  him  to  the 
thunderous  applause  of  the  populace. 

There  are  still  a  few  descendants  of  the  old  aristocracy 
left;  children  of  the  old  colonials  of  both  Spain  and  Mexico 
who  lend  to  Fiesta  the  dignity  of  a  vanished  age.  At  first  it 
was  difficult  to  induce  these  to  participate  at  all  in  Fiesta, 
for  they  felt  keenly  their  altered  economic  status.  No  longer 
are  they  able  to  extend  to  their  friends  the  lavish  hospitality 
of  their  forefathers.  But  gradually  they  have  yielded  to  the 
gay  good-comradeship  of  a  modern  era.  In  the  receiving 
line  at  the  Fiesta  receptions  are  the  stately  granddaughters 
of  the  old  Spanish  regime.  And  in  the  parade  Mexican  gen- 
tlemen of  the  old  generation  doff  their  sombreros  to  the  la- 
dies as  they  lean  from  their  silver  mounted  saddles. 

After  that  glimpse  of  Old  Jose  dancing  down  at  the  de- 
pot, it  is  not  in  the  least  difficult  to  capture  the  carnival 
spirit.  It  is  everywhere.  When  you  have  found  somebody 
who  will  let  you  rent  a  living  room  couch  to  sleep  on,  and 
have  parked  your  suitcase  under  it,  you  step  into  the  street 
and  instantly  Fiesta 
embraces  you.  For 
every  loyal  Santa 
Barbara  citizen  is  in 
costume.  This  in  it- 
self is  an  amazing 
achievement.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  see 
the  carefree  youth 
of  the  city  reveling 
in  slashed  trousers, 
ankle  -  length  skirts 
and  embroidered 
shawls;  nor  to  ob- 
serve Montecito  so- 
ciety alighting  from 
limousines  thus  at- 
tired. For  the  cos- 
tume party  atmos- 
phere suggests  lei- 
sure and  a  complete 
abandonment  to  joy. 

But  the  spectacle 
of  the  hard-working 
business  and  profes- 
sional class  hurrying 
to  offices  and  shops 
garbed  as  caballeros 
and  dancing  girls  is,  for  the  moment,  breath-taking.  In  the 
romantic  era  which  they  are  reproducing,  nobody  worried 
much  about  offices  and  shops.  Only  a  dauntless  American 
would  attempt  the  feat  of  dressing  for  the  languorous  days 
of  Spanish  supremacy  and  doing  the  work  of  hustling 
America.  But  there  is  a  delicious  congruity  in  it  sometimes. 
You  may  long  have  entertained  the  secret  suspicion  that 
your  banker  was  a  bandit.  To  encounter  him  suddenly  in 
his  private  office  actually  garbed  as  one  is  a  startling  but 
immensely  enjoyable  experience.  So  is  the  spectacle  of  the 
surgeon  (who  is  to  operate  on  you  next  Tuesday  morning) 


A  colorful  crowd  at  the  fruit  and  flower  mar\et 


alighting   from   his   car    in    the   habiliments   of    a   medieval 
executioner. 

Upon  viewing  this  pageant  of  townspeople  suddenly 
transformed  into  their  favorite  characters,  one  is  apt  to 
murmur  that  all-explanatory  word,  "Hollywood."  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth  nor  from  the  real  spirit 
of  the  celebration.  For  in  putting  over  her  Fiesta,  Santa 
Barbara  accomplishes  two  notable  feats.  She  eliminates 
both  Hollywood  and  the  advertiser.  Nowhere,  during  all 
that  three  day  festival  is  there  any  suggestion  either  of  the 
movie  actor  or  the  salesman.  Even  the  theater  programs 
omit  mention  of  who  made  the  wigs  or  where  to  go  for 
•authentic  sashes.  This  alone  would  serve  to  make  the 
Fiesta  unique  among  modern  American  celebrations. 

The  last  fete  was  unique  even  among  previous  local  ones 
in  that  it  was  prefaced  by  the  formal  dedication  of  the  city's 
spectacular  new  Court-House.  I  capitalize  the  word  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  should  capitalize  the  White  House.  It 
stands  supreme  not  only  among  the  court-houses  of  this 
country  but  of  the  world.  Around  it  Santa  Barbara  cen- 
tered her  huge  Fiesta ;  on  it  she  has  expended  approximately 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  And  it  will  be  almost  as 
difficult  to  describe  as  to  pay  for.  The  Spanish  ambassador, 
viewing  it  recently,  was  heard  to  murmur  as  he  gazed 

through  a  Moorish 
arch  at  a  Gothic 
tower  and  Greek 
pillars,  "You  say 
this  is  modeled  on 
something  in  Spain: 
I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  in 
Spain  .  .  .  nor  any- 
where else." 

Nobody  has.  It 
is  breath-taking.  It 
combines  a  court- 
house, a  hall  of 
records  and  a  jail 
in  one  building  as 
bizarre  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful. Illumined  by 
the  moonlight  of  a 
summer  night,  it 
seems  an  enchanted 
place. 

It  was,  of  course, 
inevitable  that  the 
governor  should  be 
invited  to  dedicate 
it.  Almost  as  in- 
evitable was  his  en- 
thusiastic acceptance  of  the  honor  and  his  substitution  at 
the  last  moment  of  a  deputy.  But  this  alteration  in  the 
program  caused  not  the  least  ripple  of  regret.  To  the  vast 
throng  gathered  in  that  superb  patio  that  summer  afternoon, 
one  political  speaker  was  as  good  as  another.  No  speaker 
could  have  held  the  attention  of  that  audience  in  that  place. 
Their  interest  was  riveted  upon  senoritas  in  lace  mantillas 
and  shawls,  ascending  and  descending  the  coy  little  stairway 
that  winds  inside  and  then  outside  of  the  snow  white  build- 
ing ;  upon  gaily  garbed  Mexicans  in  tall  sombreros,  upon 
Indian  chiefs  in  feathers  and  paint,  upon  Chinese  in  torquoise 
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coats,  upon  Italians  and  Dutchmen  and  Swedes 
in  peasant  costumes.  A  chorus  of  Spanish  chil- 
dren sang,  a  Negro  baby  cried,  two  Mexican 
children  danced.  In  that  patio,  dotted  with 
banana  and  pepper  trees,  the  citizens  of  every 
country  merged  in  one  colorful  unit.  It  was 
that  curious  and  vivid  and  intricate  mosaic  .  .  . 
America. 

On    that   same    evening    the    Old    Mission, 
queen    of    all    the    early    California    missions, 
staged  upon  its  ancient  steps,   a  semi-religious 
pageant.    In  Santa  'Barbara,  as  in  every  other 
community  built  around  one  of  these   pioneer 
churches,  the  early  padres  picked  the  choicest 
spot  in  town   for  their  site.    It  overlooks  the 
city  and  the  sea  and  is  flanked  by  inscrutable, 
haze-veiled   mountains.    When   the  Old    Mis- 
sion bells  chimed  the  hour  of  eight,  the  throng 
of  spectators  seated  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
gnarled  pepper  trees,  drew  in  a  sharp  breath. 
For  the  stately  edifice  was  suddenly  enveloped 
in  the  rosy  glow  of  colored  torches  and  in  every 
turret  appeared  the  brown-robed  figure  of  a  priest.   Trump- 
eters blew  a  welcome  from  the  old  bell-tower  and  the  tender 
summer  twilight  was  illumined  with  baskets  of  fire  flowers 
which  shot  upward   unfolding  their  colored  petals   in   the 
sky  and  falling  downward,  like  dream  blossoms,  toward  an 
earth  which  they  never  reached. 

Then,  from  the  branches  of  one  of  the  ancient  pepper 
trees,  came  the  all-pervasive  but  never  obtrusive  voice  of 
an  announcer  interpreting  the  story  which  the  padres  and 
their  carefully  trained  assistants  enacted  in  pantomime  on 
the  Mission  steps.  It  was  the  story  of  discovery,  of  religious 
zeal,  of  sacrifice,  of  exploitation,  of  toil  and  of  festival  which 
is  Santa  Barbara's 
history.  Indian 
converts  toiling  at 
the  handmade 
bricks  with  which 
to  construct  the 
church,  an  ox-cart, 
bringing  laughing 
senoritas  to  a  wed- 
ding feast,  horse- 
men dashing  in 
with  official  mes- 
sages, love-making, 
singing,  dancing, 
and  in  the  back- 
ground the  low, 
beautiful  voices  of 
the  priests  chant- 
ing: an  accompani- 
ment. All  this  en- 
acted on  the  steps 
of  a  building  that, 
in  those  early  days, 
was  not  merely  a 
church  but  the 
very  core  of  the 
community  life. 

When  the  formal 
program     was 


Every  loyal  citizen  is  in  costume 


This  senor  of  six  and  this  senorita  of  five  are  star  performers 

ended,  the  populace  crowded  the  old  corridors  to  partake  of 
Spanish  hospitality  as  dispensed  by  the  organization  of  Native 
Daughters  and  the  padres.  There  was  laughter  and  gay 
greeting  and  the  music  of  guitars  and  the  clink  of  punch 
glasses  as  a  modern  sophisticated  city  returned  to  the  pulsing 
present  and  left  the  past  to  brood  upon  its  tragedies,  its 
comedies  and  its  unanswered  prayers. 

Interest  and  civic  pride  centers   the   next  day  upon   the1 
Big  Parade.    This  event,  like  the  mission  pageant,  is  a  re- 
enactment  of  history.    It  is  history  told  in  the  two  favorite 
American  forms  .  .  .  costuming  and  transportation.   To  the 
average  American   there  is  something  immensely   diverting 
in   the   dress  of   a  bygone  era  and    discarded 
means   of    getting   about.    And    so    it   was   a 
breathlessly    absorbed    crowd    who    lined    the 
main  street  and  the  beach  boulevard  to  watch 
the  procession   of  ox-carts,   old  Wells   Fargo 
stages,  covered  wagons,  horseback  riders,  vic- 
torias   and    spring-wagons.     "Episodes    in    the 
History  of  Santa  Barbara."   The  official  pro- 
gram thus  announced  them.    And  with  metic- 
ulous precision  each  event  was  conceived  and 
executed. 

There  was  the  Indian  Period,  illustrated 
by  bronzed  and  befeathered  braves,  tramping 
down  the  long  boulevard  fiercely  impervious 
to  a  merciless  midsummer  sun;  the  Mexican 
Period  represented  by  the  picturesque  Arguello 
and  his  soldiers ;  the  English  Period  with  the 
level-eyed  Sir  Francis  Drake;  Mexicans,  Mis- 
sion Fathers,  Freebooters,  and  so  on  down  the 
long  and  colorful  line  to  the  comedy  finale  of 
buggies  full  of  pioneers,  mule-carts  full  of 
miners,  the  city's  first  fire  engine  and  a  bride 
and  groom  in  their  wedding  finery  riding  a 
prancing  pony. 

It  was  as  history  that  it  was  presented.  But 
it  was  not  as  history  that  the  gaily  costumed 
spectators  viewed  it.  For  no  combination  of 
art  and  archives  ever  contrived  could  raise  a 
small  town  parade  above  the  level  of  its  neigh- 
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borly  appeal.  Probably  no  native  townsperson  in  all  that 
vast  assemblage  made  any  effort  to  submerge  the  personali- 
ties of  the  pageant  in  the  roles  portrayed.  Nobody  was 
heard  to  murmur,  "So  that  is  how  Portola  looked  when  he 
walked  into  Santa  Barbara!"  or  "What  a  wonderful  repro- 
duction of  the  Chumach  Indian  tribes!" 

One  heard  instead  the  delighted  squeal  of  somebody  who 
recognized  among  the  austere  soldiery  of  Cabrillo  the  auto 
salesman  who  had  just  sold  him  his  new  car.  And  an 
excited  voice  was  raised  above  the  majestic  beating  of 
military  drums  to  inform  a  visitor  that  "That  cowboy  on 
the  sorrel  stallion,  the  third  from  this  side,  is  the  man  who 
delivers  my  laundry."  And  the  cry  of  loyal  friendship  ring- 
ing out  ardently,  "Well  what  do  you  know  about  Bud 
Hicks!  That  is  Bud  with  the  Spanish  dirk.  He  makes  a 
hot  pirate.  Give  him  a  hand !" 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  carefully  authentic  costuming 
of  the  participants  in  the  parade  are  the  costumes  of  the 
spectators.  For  although  Fiesta  is  supposed  to  be  pan- 
Spanish,  with  some  colorful  assistance  from  the  Mexican 
quarter,  one  sees  on  the  street  every  kind  of  garb  that 
a  lively  imagination  and  the  family  attic  can  devise.  The 
dignified  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  families,  parading 


Gilt  braid,  bolero  jacket,  spangles,  a  flaring  cape.   Thus  the 


in  their  sedate  victorias,  garbed  in  their  beautiful  mantillas 
and  embroidered  shawls,  would  be  immensely  diverted  at 
these  efforts  at  imitation  were  they  not  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  their  memories  to  notice  them.  Freedom  of  self-expression 
produces  during  Fiesta  practically  every  kind  of  outlandish 
costume  that  there  is  except  the  Santa  Claus  suit. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  men,  who  always  have  such 
meager  opportunities  to  indulge  their  tastes  in  color  and 
design,  should  "go  Spanish"  with  such  abandon.  But  when, 
all  summer  long  you  have  watched  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity disporting  themselves  in  sunback  bathing  suits,  their 
return  en  masse  to  any  costume  at  all,  is  revolutionary.  One 
has  the  impression  that  the  entire  feminine  population  is 
suddenly  swadded  in  clothes. 

Following  the  viewing  of  the  parade  the  proper  procedure 
is  to  attend  the  public  reception  at  the  old  de  la  Guerra 
house,  where  descendants  of  the  city's  most  aristocratic 
Spanish  families  dispense  the  lavish  hospitality  of  pioneer 
days.  And  of  all  the  events  in  the  crowded  fiesta  program, 
this  afternoon  reception  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  in 
revealing  the  real  fiesta  spirit.  In  the  hospitable  open  door- 
ways of  the  old  adobe,  once  the  center  of  the  social  life  of 
the  city,  daughters  of  the  old  aristocracy,  in  their  high 
combs  and  lustrous  shawls,  welcome 
their  guests.  It  is  said  (and  after 
viewing  the  fiesta  crowd  one  easily 
believes  it)  that  it  takes  three  genera- 
tions of  aristocracy  to  know  how  to 
wear  a  shawl.  Here  one  sees  them 
worn  with  grace  and  charm.  And  in 
the  open  patio  one  sees  strangely  in- 
congruous sights;  an  old  Mexican  al- 
most eighty,  garbed  in  the  pathetic 
but  gallant  finery  of  a  second  hand 
costume  shop,  strums  a  guitar  and 
takes  a  few  sprightly  steps  of  an  old 
country  dance.  In  the  days  of  Spanish 
supremacy  which  Santa  Barbara  is  re- 
calling to  life,  he  never  would  have 
been  allowed  inside  this  haughty 
garden.  Now  he  and  others  of  his 
humble  class  are  here,  and  make  un- 
molested their  merry  contribution  to 
Fiesta.  Nothing  is  said  about  this 
amazing  revolution.  American  de- 
mocracy is  not  at  its  best  as  a  talkie. 
It  is  as  silent  drama  that  it  gropes  for 
and  reaches  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
Quite  a  different  but  just  as  mov- 
ing a  spectacle  is  the  Children's  Pa- 
rade staged  by  Recreation  Center,  at- 
tended by  everyone  who  feels  a  pull 
toward  childhood,  and  participated  in 
by  every  youngster  in  the  community 
who  has  a  yearning  for  drama  and 
the  means  of  getting  into  town.  Many 
of  the  children  display  their  pets, 
pets  ranging  all  the  way  in  esthetic 
appeal  from  perfect  little  Shetland 
ponies  to  lame  roosters.  It  is  child- 
hood's gorgeous  opportunity  to  "tell 
the  world"  of  its  loves  and  loyalties. 
fiesta  troubadour  But  it  is  basely  unfair.  It  is  always 
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unfair  for  any  human  being  under  the  age  of  twelve  years 
to  compete  in  a  public  entertainment  with  adults.  For  one 
wistful-eyed  youngster  dragging  a  mangy  cat  on  a  disabled 
scooter  can  get  more  enthusiastic  applause  than  the  amalga- 
mated memberships  of  the  Elks,  the  Rotarians  and  the 
D.  A.  R.  staging  a  life-saving  stunt. 

Somewhere  in  the  fiesta  program  is  another  pageant  at 
the  court-house  (now  appropriately  dedicated  to  public  enter- 
tainment). This  is  staged  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexicans 
themselves  in  the  vast  patio.  More  dancing,  more  singing, 
more  castanets.  More  senoritas  descending  that  irresistible 
stairway  and  registering  innocent  surprise  when  entreated 
by  photographers  to  pose  for  a  "close-up."  The  Ruiz- 
Botello  pageant  might  better  have  been  named  the  "Dance 
of  the  Cameramen."  They  are  everywhere.  So  is  the 
audience.  For  the  American  temperament  is  not  adapted, 
as  is  the  English,  to  formal  open-air  entertainment.  An 
English  crowd  will  wait,  immovable,  for  hours  to  see  royalty 
pass.  And  when  royalty 
is  passing  it  still  re- 
mains immovable.  There 
is,  among  the  spectators, 
a  kind  of  tacit  under- 
standing that  if  you 
move  in  front  of  some- 
body else  you  will  prob- 
ably shut  off  his  view. 
Americans  do  not  and 
never  have  subscribed  to 
this  theory.  They  be- 
lieve that,  by  some  curi- 
ous magic,  their  heads 
become  transparent  in  a 
crowd.  Out  of  this 
creed  has  evolved  our 
great  national  yell, 
"Down  in  front!" 

In  this  instance  it 
proved  quite  impotent. 
Only  about  a  hundred 
persons  saw  the  first 
part  of  the  show.  These 
t  ere  the  ones  who,  at 
the  first  sound  of  music, 
left  the  places  where 
they  were  sitting  on  the 
lawn,  and  massed  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the 
stage.  The  announcer 

implored  them  in  three  different  languages  to  resume  their 
seats.  Then  he  had  an  inspiration  that  amounted  to  genius. 
Stepping  up  to  the  microphone  he  broadcasted  to  a  listen- 
ing nation  this  sinister  announcement.  "All  motorists  who 
have  parked  their  cars  on  this  block  will  please  move  them 
within  five  minutes  or  they  will  be  tagged."  When  these 
stampeders  returned  they  were  willing  to  take  their  places 
decorously  on  the  ground.  Two  tiny  Mexican  children  cli- 
maxed this  program  with  a  rapturous  native  dance. 

Of  course  there  is  a  fiesta  play  running  every  night  to 
houses  that  have  been  sold  out  for  weeks.  This  play  turns 
out  to  be  less  a  drama  than  an  outlet  for  more  terpsichorean 
talent.  Following  the  fiesta  tradition,  it  begins  bravely  as 
history,  but  becomes  completely  swamped  in  the  second  act 
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by  stunts.  Nobody  is  quite  certain  in  the  end  whether  the 
town  is  sacked  or  saved.  But  nobody  cares  either,  for  free 
coffee  is  being  served  in  the  foyer,  and  if  you  hurry  there  is 
time  to  attend  the  street  dance. 

As  a  climax  to  the  whole  celebration,  there  is  the  Pageant 
of  Pageants  in  the  highschool  stadium,  on  Saturday  night. 
People  fight  for  tickets  to  this.  Admittance  is  almost  as 
hopeless  for  the  late  comer  as  admittance  to  an  intercol- 
legiate football  game.  But  all  the  bold  adventurers  did  not 
pass  away  with  the  supremacy  of  old  Spain.  There  are  still 
those  who  will  take  a  chance  for  the  mere  sake  of  chance. 
One  of  these,  trusting  to  a  dim  light  and  a  harassed  usher, 
succeeded  in  "crashing"  the  show  on  a  hat  check  from  a 
popular  local  hotel. 

And  it  is  the  kind  of  show  that  justifies  such  entry.  It 
includes  in  its  rollicking  makeup  absolutely  everything  that 
an  exuberant  romance-seeker  could  desire.  Ushered  in  by 
the  entrance  of  some  of  the  finest  horseflesh  in  the  nation,  it 

sweeps  on  its  gorgeous,  hilarious 
way,  combining  the  elements  of 
the  rodeo,  the  vaudeville  stage 
and  grand  opera. 

These  episodes  are  the  succes- 
sive peaks  of  the  Old  Spanish 
Days  Fiesta.  But  the  out-of- 
town  visitor  could  throw  away 
his  official  program  and  have  a 
vivid  three  days  watching  the 
crowds,  visiting  the  open  air 
fruit  and  flower  markets  at  El 
Paseo,  dancing  in  the  street  and 
following  the  strolling  musicians 
who  wander  through  shops  and 
cafes. 

As  the  tourist  pauses  during 
his  luncheon  to  listen  to  the 
plaintive  voices  singing  to  ac- 
companiment of  guitar  and 
mandoline,  he  is  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  reason  why 
these  songs  of  old  Spain  so 
move  and  satisfy  is  that  he 
cannot  understand  the  words, 
which  are  inane  and  repetitious. 
One  of  the  women  who  traine 
a  group  of  children  for  a  stre 
chorus  expressed  this  truth  when 
they  came  up  one  evening  to 
serenade  her.  "It's  dear  of  them, 
of  course,"  she  murmured  to  her  family,  "and  I'd  get  a  big 
kick  out  of  it  if  only  I  didn't  understand  every  fool  word  of 
those  songs." 

Her  comment  strikes  at  the  very  core  of  all  successful 
merrymaking.  To  try  to  mine  a  meaning  out  of  pleasure 
is  always  a  mistake.  The  idea  of  the  annual  celebration 
started  when,  six  years  ago,  Santa  Barbara  was  moved 
to  dedicate  her  new  Lobero  theater.  But  that  occasion  is 
scarcely  remembered  by  some  of  the  young  people  of  the 
community,  whose  eyes  turn  ever  to  the  rising,  not  the 
setting  years.  Many  of  these  and  most  of  the  city's  visitors 
would  be  quite  unable  to  answer  the  query  "Why  is 
Fiesta?"  It  is  one  of  those  gala  events  which  is  its  own 
justification. 
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By  SARAH  CLEGHORN  and  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


XF  you  lived  in  North  Dakota  and  wanted  to 
set   out   fruit   trees,   where   would   you  buy 
your  stock?     From  a  nursery  in  Georgia  or 
from  one  in  Minnesota  ?    You  wouldn't  need 
any  horticultural  expert   to   tell  you  which 
to    choose,    would    you?     Roots    of    proved 
vitality  which  have  already  endured  and  thriven  in  a  climate 
like  the  one  where  they  must  be  planted — that's  what  we 
are  all  looking   for,  of  course,  both   in  fruit   trees  and   in 
institutions.     And  that's  the  reason  for  calling  your  atten- 
tion,  you  other  Americans   troubled   about   prison   life,   to 
Riverside  in  Rutland,  Vermont.     It  is  home-grown  from  its 
root,  which  is  a  deep  honest  sense  of  human  decency  and 
dignity,  up  to  the  ingeniously  contrived  Yankee  devices  for 
conquering  material  difficulties  which  flower  so  abundantly 
in  all  the  corners  of  this  unique  undertaking. 

What  is  Riverside?  You  will  notice  perhaps  a  certain 
vagueness  in  our  language  about  it.  "Institution,"  we  say, 
"Riverside,"  "undertaking."  What  can  we  do?  Miss  Ross 
won't  let  us  say  "prison"  or  "house  of  correction."  Perhaps 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  the  institution  in 
Vermont  which  corresponds  to  institutions  in  other  states, 
known  variously  as  "the  Women's  Prison,"  "the  Female 
House  of  Correction,"  "the  Women's  Penitentiary,"  and 
that  it  contains  offenders  against  the  law  called  in  other 
states  "female  criminals,"  called  in  Vermont  by  Miss  Ross 
"Our  girls."  There  are  usually  about  seventy-five  of  them, 
about  half  from  outside  the  state  sent  in  to  Riverside  by 
the  federal  government  because  it  hasn't  enough  room  in  its 
own  prisons  for  all  its  women  criminals;  and  half  from 
Vermont,  sent  in  for  misdeeds  varying  from  murder  to 
selling  bootleg  whiskey.  The  thirty  or  more  Vermont 
offenders  are  varied  in  type,  more  often  underprivileged 
both  as  to  intelligence  and  training  than  actively,  wilfully 
vicious.  Those  sent  by  the  federal  government  are  usually, 
so  to  speak,  professionally  criminal. 

Now  you  know  what  Riverside  is  and  what  kind  of 
women  are  sent  there  by  the  courts.  Let  me  tell  you  next 
who  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Her  name  is  Lena  Ross  and  she 
is  just  such  a  person  as  perhaps  is  teaching  the  first  or  second 
grade  in  the  public  school  nearest  to  you,  that  is,  if  that 
person  is  a  steady,  middle-aged  experienced  woman  who  has 
(as  probably  yours  has)  for  several  decades  taught  all  kinds 
of  little  Americans:  problem  children  (both  rich  and  poor) 
and  slum  children  and  difficult  children.  But  mostly  lots 
and  lots  of  normal,  hearty  life-loving  little  organisms  who 
have  tempered  her  faith  in  human  health  till  it  is  like  Toledo 
steel  for  strength  and  flexibility. 

What  makes  us  so  sure  that  Miss  Ross  is  just  like  a  first- 
grade  teacher  in  a  public  school?  Because  that  is  just  what 
she  was  for  twenty-five  years.  That  life  provided  most  of 
the  "training"  for  her  rare  and  wonderful  work  at  River- 
side. For  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  taught  little  American 
children,  coming  and  going  freely  as  "teacher"  in  the  homes, 
inconceivably  various,  from  which  they  came  to  her  class- 
room. She  saw  many  of  the  homes  from  which  criminals 


and  paupers  usually  emerge,  but  unlike  a  professional  social 
worker  she  saw  many  many  more  which  produce  healthy, 
satisfactory  well-balanced  citizens,  men  and  women.  When 
a  new  woman  prisoner  —  she  would  perhaps  allow  us  to 
call  "prisoner"  the  woman  as  she  arrives  at  Riverside,  just 
out  of  jail  and  the  court-room  —  comes  to  her  door,  hard, 
reckless,  inwardly  despairing,  outwardly  callous,  ignorant  of 
anything  which  would  have  made  life  tolerable  to  her,  Miss 
Ross  knows  exactly  the  kind  of  home  which  has  produced 
her.  But  far  more  important  than  this  information,  she 
has,  as  part  of  every  fiber  of  her  heart  and  brain,  a  knowledge 
of  the  salvation  that  comes  to  human  beings  in  other  homes 
from  the  plainest,  homeliest  provision  for  meeting  funda.- 
mental  human  needs. 

She  had,  of  course,  like  most  reliable  conscientious  wheel- 
horses  in  American  public  schools,  much  experience, 
along  with  her  classroom  work,  of  outside  charitable  work. 
Acquaintance  with  the  families  of  her  poorer  children  meant 
going  into  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town  or  off  on  the 
miserable  back-roads  where  they  live,  and  that  meant  know- 
ing about  their  neighbors.  She  became,  naturally,  chairman 
of  this  charitable  organization  and  secretary  of  that  one  and 
became  so  well  known  for  her  good  judgment  and  success 
in  dealing  with  needy  people  that  when  the  Vermont  State 
Board  of  Charities  decided  to  send  out  a  first  woman  field- 
worker  they  did  not  choose  a  young  woman  with  two  or 
three  years  of  training  in  a  school  for  social  service,  but  the 
middle-aged  Rutland  school  teacher  with  twenty-five  years 
of  self-training. 


ASJD  then  in  1921  occurred  a  small  incident  in  the 
administration  of  Vermont  institutions,  such  as  often 
happens  in  the  uneasy  shifting  about  of  state-managed  or- 
ganizations. The  Legislature  voted  (no  need  to  go  into  the 
details  of  why)  to  return  the  women  prisoners  of  the  state 
from  Windsor  to  Rutland,  to  the  forbidding  old  House  of 
Correction  which  stood  with  its  stone  floors,  cells,  heavy 
bars,  opaque  windows  and  general  dreariness  as  a  monument 
to  the  older  idea  of  prisons. 

You  can  imagine,  if  you  have  lived  in  a  small  city  like 
Rutland  where  everybody  knows  everybody  else  and  all 
that  is  happening,  the  prodigious  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  Rutland  people  when  this  decision  was  made  known. 
They  thought  their  protest  came  from  a  natural  unwilling- 
ness to  have  in  their  midst  a  group  of  degraded  human 
beings  whose  very  presence,  together  with  the  hideous 
machinery  of  repression  and  constraint  needed  to  keep  them 
harmless,  would  be  depressing  and  contaminating.  From 
what  has  actually  happened  it  seems  likely  that  their  protest 
came  more  from  an  equally  natural  and  very  creditable 
although  unconscious  horror  of  the  dread  fulness  of  the  old- 
time  prison.  You'll  hear  later  on  in  this  article  what  Rut- 
land people  now  feel  about  Riverside. 

The  fine  humane  old  man  (we  say  old  because  we're 
writing  for  non-Vermonters.  Inside  the  state  we  don't  call 
seventy-four  old)  who  is  now  Governor  Weeks  of  Vermont 
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The  State  Prison 
and  House  of  Cor' 
rection  for  'Women 
at  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont;  and  Lena 
Ross,  superinten' 
dent  extraordinary 


was  then  Judge  Weeks,  director  of  state  institutions.  With 
the  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  fellow  Vermonters  based 
on  years  of  observation  only  possible  in  a  sparsely  settled  state 
with  a  small  population  and  very  "sot"  habits  of  staying 
in  the  same  place,  Judge  Weeks  knew  Miss  Ross — better 
than  she  knew  herself.  "You're  the  woman  to  take  charge 
of  that  place,"  he  told  her,  with  conviction. 

"What  an  idea!"  said  Miss  Ross.  "I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing so  preposterous.  I've  had  no  training,  no  experi- 
ence— how  could  I  undertake  such  a  difficult  job?" 

The  judge  did  not 
answer.  Vermonters 
don't  argue.  He  sat 
quiet,  looking  at  her, 
at  her  kind  wise  eyes 
with  the  humorous 
glint,  at  the  serene  ex- 
pression of  her  face, 
the  expression  of  one 
emancipated  from  the 
tyranny  of  self.  He  let 
her  talk  till  she  had 
said  out  all  the  many 
unanswerable  proofs 
that  she  was  not  the 
right  person.  Then  he 
asked,  "Lena,-wouldn't 
you  like  to  scrape  the 
gray  paint  off  those 
windows  and  let  the 
women  see  the  moun- 
tains?" 

Helplessly  she  cried,  "Oh,  I've  longed  to 
do  that  for  twenty  years !"  and  fell  into  a 
silence,  thinking  rapidly  what  belongings  of 
hers  she  could  take  over  to  humanize  the 
buildings  beyond  the  river.  And  when  the 
news  spread  through  Rutland  that  their  old 
schoolmate  and  neighbor,  Lena  Ross,  was 
going  to  undertake  it,  the  very  people  who 
most  vociferously  didn't  want  the  prison  in 
Rutland  at  all  began  calling  her  up  on  the 
telephone  and  saying,  "Lena,  if  you're  really 
going  to  take  over  that  House  of  Correction 
you'll  need  some  furniture  and  we  can  let  you  have  five 
chairs  and  a  table." 

The  vision  she  had  had  for  twenty  years,  of  scraping  off 
the  dark  gray  paint  that  concealed  the  sweet  beauty  of  the 
mountains  from  the  prisoners'  cells,  soon  and  vigorously 
came  true.  Then  why  should  the  walls  and  ceiling  be  dark 
gray,  either?  She  had  them  painted  canary  color. 

The  Legislature  of  1923  had  by  an  appropriation  made 
it  possible  to  remodel  or  build  anew.  People  are  glad  now 
that  the  old  buildings  weren't  sold,  weren't  pulled  down, 
weren't  left  for  a  new 'site.  Miss  Ross  looked  them  over 
with  her  Vermontish  genius  for  taking  the  neglected  tools 
that  lie  at  hand,  and  showing  how  well  fitted  they  are  after 
all  to  remould  things  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire.  What  is 
now  the  dining-room  at  Riverside  was  a  solid  cell-block. 
With  the  Legislature's  welcome  appropriation  and  the  cordial 
understanding  of  Judge  Weeks,  Miss  Ross  had  the  concrete 
hewed  away  and  made  a  room  with  windows,  space,  air, 
eye-satisfying  proportions,  reposeful  colors.  She  filled  it 


with  small  tables,  seating  four;  put  white  and  blue  curtains 
at  the  windows;  and  on  the  walls  hung  pictures  of  ocean 
and  river  and  childhood  and  motherhood. 

"From  the  day  I  took  over  the  work,"  Miss  Ross  de- 
clares, "Governor  Weeks  has  been  my  teacher  and  inspira- 
tion. Governor  Proctor,  too,  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  me.  All  the  officials  have  helped  me — really  it's  been  a 
cooperative  adventure ;  I  hope  you  won't  put  into  that  article 
the  idea  that  I  worked  these  things  out  alone!" 

Come  in  and  look  at  the  kitchen.    Do  you  see  that  one  of 

its  three  outside  doors 
opens  to  the  afternoon 
sun,  on  a  court  with  a 
lattice  fence?  There 
used  to  be  a  solid  brick 
wall  eighteen  feet  high 
closing  in  that  court. 
Two  or  three  of  Miss 
Ross'  girls  are  resting 
out  there,  sitting  on  a 
bench  on  the  bright 
grass.  Inside  too  the 
sun  shines  and  the 
breeze  blows.  "This 

sunny,  open,  homelike  place,"  says  Miss  Ross, 
with  a  trueborn  Vermonter's  many-meaning'd 
smile,  "costs  much  less  than  bolts,  bars,  heavy 
furniture  and  the  many  many  guards  used 
elsewhere,  as  expensive  as  they  are  deadening 
to  the  soul." 

In  that  kitchen,  when  a  Riverside  girl  has 
a  birthday,  her  friends  make  her  a  birthday 
cake.  In  that  dining-room,  for  birthdays  and 
holidays  they  decorate  the  tables  and  make  a 
festival  of  supper.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  pris- 
oners having  parties?  Riverside  has  had  a 
wedding  breakfast.  For  health,  human  beings 
must  have  light  and  air — inexpensive  com- 
modities usually  expensively  shut  away  from 
prisoners.  But  they  need  work  too,  just  as 
bitterly.  "I  wanted  to  give  them  some  real 
womanized  work  which  could  be  competently 
handled,"  said  Miss  Ross,  "without  expensive 
equipment  and  supervision.  I  thought,"  said 
she,  "of  laundry  work.  No,  I  didn't  advertise  or  anything. 
I  just  told  some  of  my  friends  if  they'd  send  us  their  laundry 
we'd  do  it.  Some  people  I  realized  might  be  afraid  to  send 
their  belongings  here.  They  might  be  afraid  something 
might  be  stolen.  But  Rutland  people  didn't  seem  to  be 
afraid."  (You  see  they  had  known  Lena  Ross  for  some 
fifty  years.) 

This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  Miss  Ross's  great  qualities. 
It  never  seems  to  cross  her  mind  that  she  will  need  to  do 
anything  alone.  She  counts  on  her  friends  and  they  respond 
accordingly;  so  that  whatever  she  tries  to  do  she  has  troops 
of  helpers. 

"Well,  our  first  month's  gross  receipts,"  said  she,  sti 
giving  the  history  of  Riverside's  flourishing  laundry,  "weri 
twenty-five  dollars.  What  do  you  think  Judge  Weeks  said? 
'Splendid!'"  Miss  Ross  laughed.  "In  the  beginning,  you 
know,  there  were  only  four  set  tubs  and  flatirons  heated  on 
the  kitchen  stove.  Now  don't  you  want  to  come  and  see  the 
laundry?  .  .  .  Here  you  see  we  have  three  washing  machines, 
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family  size,  fourteen  self-standing  ironing  boards, 
each  with  its  electric  iron,  of  course,  and  two 
mangles,  broad  and  narrow." 

The  washroom  and  the  ironing  room,  one  above 
the  other,  were  airy,  light  and  cool.  (It  was  an 
August  day.)  Their  generous  windows,  as  in  the 
other  rooms,  run  all  along  the  side. 

"Yes,  twenty-five  dollars  was  our  first  gross  re- 
ceipts. And  now  that  we've  been  doing  laundry 
work  for  seven  years  we  almost  pay  the  whole 
living  expenses  of  Riverside." 

"What!  you  mean  the  cost  of  food  and  shelter? 
. . .  and  that's  sufficiently  wonderful.  You  wouldn't 
mean  to  include  staff  salaries,  doctor's  bills,  any- 
thing like  that?" 

"Oh  yes  I  do!  Including  salaries,  doctor's  bills 
and  so  forth,  our  laundry  almost  supports  us.  In 
1929,  we  were  only  $1063  short  of  covering  our 
total  living  expenses.  And  out  of  that,  we  paid 
bonuses  to  the  girls.  They  get  three  to  six  dollars 
a  month  themselves,  and  we  lay  aside  a  dollar  a 
month  for  each  one  for  their  'discharge  money.' 
But  that's  the  least  of  what  the  laundry  does.  It 
builds  up  healthy  pride,  and  workmanlike  respon- 
sibility and  social  solidarity.  It's  a  common  thing 
for  one  of  the  girls  to  suggest  some  way  of  saving 
money  or  increasing  the  income.  One  woman,  when 
we  were  having  so  much  trouble  to  find  a  man 
who'd  keep  the  furnaces  going  properly,  said,  'Why 
not  let  me  take  care  of  those  furnaces?  I  could 
do  it  perfectly  well,  and  we'd  save  money  to  buy 
something  we  need.'" 

"How  many  workers  are  there  running  this 
laundry?" 

"Well,  we  average  a  total  population  of  seventy ; 
and  it  takes  almost  half  of  them  to  run  the  insti- 
tution. The  rest  work  in  the  laundry;  thirty-five 
to  forty." 

In  another  room,  the  work-room,  we  asked  idly, 
looking  at  an  ordinary  door,  "Where  does  that 
lead  to?" 

"To  the  street,"  said  Miss  Ross,  "and  it's  not  locked." 
We  looked  around.     A  group  of  women  actively  came 
and  went  at  their  work  but  with  no  signs  of  a  guard  any- 
where in  sight.     "Whom  do  you  have  with  this  group  of 
pris — your  girls?"  we  asked. 
"A  matron." 
"But  where  is  she?" 

Miss  Ross  looked  and  said  carelessly,  "She  might  just 
have  stepped  out  somewhere  for  a  few  minutes." 

This  was  too  much.  We  drew  her  back  into  a  corner 
and  said  sternly,  "Now  come,  no  nonsense,  you  must  have 
runaways!  How  many  have  you  had  in  the  nine  years 
you've  been  here?" 

"Three  Federals,"  she  replied,  "and  they  were  still  in 
a  drug-crazed  condition  before  they  got  their  health  and 
spirits  back.  They  weren't  hard  to  find  either.  It  never 
has  cost  the  State  of  Vermont  one  penny  to  recover  runa- 
ways. They  were  brought  back  by  the  federal  government." 
"Not  another  one?"  we  urged. 

"Well,  yes,  one  Vermont  girl  ran  away  after  she'd  been 
here  a  short  time,  but  before  I  got  around  to  starting  out  to 
look  for  her  a  man  who  keeps  a  little  general  store  back 


For  twenty  years  Lena  Ross  had  wanted  to  scrape  off  the  dull  paint 
front  windows  such  as  this 

in  the  mountains  called  us  up  on  the  telephone :  'Say,  Miss 
Ross,'  he  said,  'one  of  your  girls  has  just  come  in  and  wants 
us  to  telephone  you  to  come  and  get  her.'" 

"But  what  do  you  do  to  make  them  act  so?"  we  asked, 
baffled. 

On  her  Jane-Addams-like  face,  usually  set  in  a  reticent 
Vermont  expression  of  practical  matter-of-fact  common 
sense,  came  a  look  that  was  half  exaltation,  half  indignation. 
She  flashed  out  briefly,  passionately,  "I  treat  them  the  way 
I'd  like  to  be  treated  myself  if  I  had  to  come  to  a  place  like 
this." 

So  simple  as  that,  oh  Galilean  wanderer,  who  told  us  this 
recipe  so  many  centuries  ago.  We  were  a  little  abashed, 
as  all  moderns  are  by  a  glimpse,  even  a  passing  one,  of  a 
Christian  soul.  But  we  persisted  in  our  cross-questioning, 
groping  for  some  machinery  to  report  to  a  world  that  puts 
its  faith  in  machinery  and  organization. 

"Well  now,  come  right  down  to  concrete  details.  Sup- 
pose now  that  you  get  in  a  woman  prisoner,  rotten  with 
venereal  disease,  as  many  of  them  might  be  on  arriving, 
without  an  ideal  in  her  head,  healthless,  vicious,  violent,  un- 
clean. What  is  the  first  thing  you  do  for  her — and  the  next 
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and  the  next?     You  don't  put  her  right  away  in  a  room 
with  an  unlocked  door  opening  on  the  street  ?" 

"I'm  not  a  born  idiot,"  Miss  Ross  answered  us,  unneces- 
sarily. "Of  course  I  don't.  First  of  all  we  look  after  her 
physically.  She  goes  into  our  hospital  for  a  fortnight,  and 
the  hospital  door's  locked.  But  we  all,  matrons  and  girls, 
run  in  and  out  of  the  light,  airy  room,  more  or  less  during 
that  period  and  get  acquainted  with  her.  The  girls  who 
have  been  there  some  time  are  splendid  about  that.  They 
help  get  the  new  ones  settled  much  better  than  we  do.  They 
know  what  to  say  to  them.  And  the  new  ones  believe 
what  the  girls  say  about  Riverside  when  they  wouldn't 
believe  us. 

The  newcomers  rest,  in  bed  if  they're  pretty  sick,  as  many 
of  them  are  on  coming,  have  a  thorough  medical  examination, 
just  what  anyone  ought  to  have  once  in  so  often,  and  they 
are  treated  for  whatever's  the  matter.  For  instance,  a  re- 
peated offender,  a  very  hard  case,  a  woman  nobody  had 
ever  been  able  to  'make  any  impression  upon,'  was  sent  in  a 
few  years  ago  from  the  north  of  the  state.  When  she  came 
in,  we  noticed  that  she  held  her  head  over  to  one  side.  She 
kept  continually  wagging  her  head.  We  asked  her  if  she 
were  in  pain,  and  she  said  drearily,  'Oh  yes — it  hurts  all 
the  time.'  She  had  double  mastoid !  We  sent  for  the  best 
specialist  we  could  get.  You  know  that's  one  great  thing 
about  the  State  of  Vermont.  It  isn't  a  rich  state,  but  it 
never  sets  a  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  its  sick 
prisoners  and  other  dependents.  We  sent  that  woman  to 
the  Rutland  hospital  (for  we  never  have  serious  operations 
done  here)  and  we  pulled  her  back  to  health. 

"It  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  on  her.  From 
that  time  she  changed,  completely  changed.  She's  never  been 
in  a  court-room  since  but  once;  and  then  it  was  to  testify  as 
a  witness  in  another  case. 
But  when  she  finished 
her  testimony  she  asked 
for  a  minute  longer.  She 
told  the  judge  she  want- 
ed to  thank  him  for 
sending  her  to  Riverside 
for  that  was  the  first 
place  where  she  was 
ever  treated  as  if  her 
health  and  happiness 
were  of  any  importance. 
'Why,  Judge,'  she  said, 
'they  called  in  the  best 


specialist  in  Rutland !' 


"Out  of  twenty-five  women  who  entered,  syphilitic, 
twenty-one  showed  before  they  left,  completely  negative 
tests.  We  try  to  take  the  tests  three  times  at  least  to  be 
sure.  Two  weeks  of  quiet,  cleanliness,  rest  and  security 
— they  can  read  or  sew  or  knit  or  write  letters  or  sing,  or 
anything  they  like — in  the  hospital  with  some  friendly  talks 
every  day,  usually  get  them  far  enough  along  the  good  road 
so  that  they  enter  into  our  community  life  when  they  come 
out.  I  tell  them  myself  something  like  this:  'See  here,  it's 
hard  on  you  to  be  shut  up  here,  and  I  wouldn't  like  it  a  bit 
if  I  were  you.  But  there's  no  getting  around  it,  it's  got  to 
be  lived  through.  Now  we,  here,  think  it's  much  better  to 
try  to  get  through  it  as  comfortably  as  we  can  instead  of  as 
uncomfortably.  We  haven't  a  thing  to  do  with  you  being 
sent  here,  so  it's  really  not  fair  to  try  to  take  it  out  on  us. 

WE  try  our  best  to  make  these  years  of  your  life  a  time 
when  you'll  get  your  health  back,  learn  things  that 
you  never  had  a  chance  to  before,  and  go  out  with  a  better 
chance  of  amounting  to  something.  Most  of  our  girls  do,  after 
they  leave  here.  We've  had  about  370  go  through  Riverside 
in  the  ten  years  since  I've  been  here,  and  only  four  Vermont 
girls  and  two  Federals  ever  came  back  to  us  on  a  second 
court  charge.  You  just  think  it  over.  Talk  with  some  of 
the  girls  who've  been  here  awhile.  They  really  know  about 
it,  from  the  inside  of  course.'  "  As  she  thus  gave  us  some 
idea  of  how  she  presented  her  ideas  to  the  helpless  creatures 
who  come  under  her  care,  her  face  shone  with  a  sisterly 
reasonableness. 

"Where  do  the  Federals  mostly  come  from?"  we  asked. 

"Illinois,   Maryland,  Pennsylvania — all  over  the  country 

east  of  the  Mississippi.    At  first  we  had  more  southern  girls. 

Have  I  told  you  about  Rose?    Rose  was  a  southern  woman. 

When  she  came  here  she 
had  a  record  of  twenty- 
one  escapes  from  jail. 
The  guard  that  brought 
her  in  called  us  aside 
and  said,  'This  woman 
is  dangerous.  She's  just 
laid  two  men  out  cold.' " 
"What  did  she  do 
here?" 

"Ran  away  first  thing 
with  another  girl.  They 
were  two  out  of  the 
three  who  did.  The  gov- 


This  persona!  friendly  bedroom  was  once  an  oldtime  cell 
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them  back.  But  then  they  only  leave  them  here  while  they 
make  arrangements  to  have  them  transferred  to  another 
prison. 

When  Rose  and  this  other  girl,  Lottie  was  her  name, 
were  brought  back,  one  of  the  matrons  overheard  Rose 
saying,  'We  were  a  couple  of  fools  to  escape  from  this  place. 
Serve  us  right  if  we  get  into  a  different  one.  I  wish  I  hadn't 
done  it.'  We  thought  if  Rose  felt  that  way,  we'd  ask  to 
have  her  left  here  after  all,  and  she  turned  out  a  prize  girl. 
She  was  a  mainstay  of  Riverside.  She  put  her  strength  into 
the  place  and  when  her  time  was  up  I  hated  to  lose  her;  and 
she  wouldn't  have  gone  and  left  us  either  if  she  hadn't  had 
a  mother  to  support. 

"Yes,  we  used  to  have  a  good  many  Southerners.  I'd  like 
to  tell  about  Nannie.  Nannie  was  a  splendid  woman !  She 
was  a  six-foot-four  South  Carolina  mountaineer  and  the 
mother  of  sixteen  children.  She  was  sent  here  for  selling 
liquor.  When  they  arrested  her  and  told  her  they  were 
going  to  send  her  to  a  prison  in  the  North,  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors said,  'Those  damned  Yankees  will  treat  you  worse  than 
other  people  because  they  hate  a  Southerner.  They'll  take 
you  out  and  turn  an  ice-cold  hose  on  you.  That'll  be  the 
first  thing  they'll  do.'  Well,  when  Nannie  arrived  she  looked 
half  frozen  anyway,  in  a  thin  muslin  dress,  I  sent  right  off 
for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  for  her.  She  told  me  afterwards 
that  she  expected  from  moment  to  moment  we'd  turn  the 
hose  on  her;  and  she  thought  the  coffee  was  to  keep  her  from 
collapsing  under  it.  All  that  day  she  was  expecting  to  be 
called  into  the  yard  to  be  doused.  She  was  committed  for 
six  months;  but  after  three  months  here  she  got  word  that 
her  husband  was  very  sick.  I  wrote  the  federal  government 
asking  for  a  pardon,  which  was  granted.  She  got  home  be- 
fore he  died.  'My  man  knew  me,'  she  wrote,  and  what  more 
could  she  have  said  when  she  added,  'I  send  ye  some  pinks 
from  the  coffin.' 

"I  get  letters  from  her  every  once  in  a  while.  She'd  like 
to  come  back  and  visit.  She  told  me  she  owed  the  federal 
government  a  'great  favor';  'I  never  got  such  kind  treat- 
ment anywhere  else  as  I  got  from  the  Yankees.  Those 
damned  Yankees,'  she  said,  'are  the  whitest  folks  I  ever 
saw.' 

"Well,  here's  the  recreation  room,"  said  Miss  Ross.  "And 
here's  the  chapel."  The  chapel  gave  the  most  singular  sense 
of  freedom.  Such  windows!  Wide  casements,  fully  open, 
they  seemed  to  rise  from  below  the  floor  and  give  the  floor 
itself  the  summer  breeze  and  radiance.  We  thought  Miss 


A  section  of  an  old  cell  bloc\  becomes  an  inspired  chape! 


The  laundry  builds  up  healthy  pride  and  responsibility 

Ross  must  have  invented  these  windows,  that  they  must  have 
been  a  work  of  architectural  inspiration ;  but  no,  they  were 
works  of  that  higher  inspiration  that  turns  awkward,  stub- 
born materials  into  engines  of  beauty.  For  when  we  spoke 
of  them  and  said  they  seemed  to  bring  the  horizon  indoors, 
Miss  Ross  exclaimed,  "Oh  those  windows!  They  were  such 
a  problem !  But  this  whole  chapel  was  such  a  succession 
of  thorny  problems!  The  builders  tried  to  plaster  over  that 
round  window  over  the  altar  and  do  the  walls  a  solid  glar- 
ing white.  I  caught  them  just  in  time  to  prevent  it."  The 
walls  are  a  mellow  pearly  color.  "They  wanted  to  box  in 
those  iron  bolts  on  the  beams — those  attractive  bolts!  I 
caught  them  in  time."  (Isn't  perhaps  an  eager  sense  of 
form  and  proportion  a  vital  thing  for  one  who  means  to  help 
rebuild  human  nature  in  a  comelier  form?) 

"Then  this  chapel  isn't  new,  any  more  than  that  pleasant 
dining-room?  What  was  this  to  begin  with?" 

"A  cell  block — like  the  dining-room." 

A  cell  block!  This  gracious  room,  full,  as  all  Riverside 
was  of  sun,  air  and  summer,  and  over  and  above  that  full 
of  calm  and  dignity,  faith  in  divine  and  human  nature — made 
out  of  a  cell  block  ? 

"The  statue,"   Buonarroti  said,  "doth  wait 
Thralled  in  the  block,  for  me  to  emancipate." 

"My  cousins  the  So-and-Sos,  and  my  neighbors  the  Thus- 
and-Thuses  gave  us  that  bishop-looking  chair  in  the  chancel 
and  an  old  cutting  table  we  made  into  the  altar.  One  of 
the  girls  embroidered  the  altar  cloth.  The  Boys  Guild  of 
Trinity  Church  made  the  triptych. 

"Now  shall  we  go  and  see  the  bedrooms?"  She  didn't 
call  them  cells.  The  last  cells  we  had  seen  were  in  a  county 
jail  in  a  comely  southern  city.  Everything  in  them  was 
soiled,  dark,  crumpled,  musty  and  thickly,  unspeakably  de- 
jected. We  hadn't  really  wanted  to  cloud  our  impressions 
of  the  other  rooms  by  seeing  the  cells ;  but  when  she  called 
them  "bedrooms" — "Here  they  are."  A  snowy  smooth 
counterpane,  opposite  this  a  bureau  with  bureau  scarf,  a 
vase  of  flowers  in  front  of  a  photograph,  a  keepsake  or  two 
laid  trimly  forth — a  box  or  basket,  feminine  fashion,  all  in 
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order,  bright  and  fresh.  All  these  rooms  were  so  bright, 
wholesome,  clean;  only  each  had  individuality  expressed  in 
the  arrangement.  The  individual  toilets  were  covered  each 
with  a  white  towel.  Along  the  corridor  with  primrose- 
colored  walls  there  were  no  bars  to  hinder  the  sweeping  view 
of  the  mountains  through  the  wide  windows. 

"However  do  you  keep  such  order?     What  rules  and 
penalties  —  ?" 


HEY  learn  it  from  each  other,"  said  Miss  Ross.  "The 
most  I  ever  have  to  say  to  a  newcomer  is,  'Why  So-an- 
So,  we  can't  have  your  room  looking  like  this.  See  how  the 
other  girls  keep  theirs.'  Anyhow,  they're  like  everybody  else. 
Most  of  what  they  learn  they  learn  from  the  people  around 
them.  Human  contacts  are  as  necessary  for  moral  health 
as  air  and  light  and  food,  and  one  of  the  perversest  things 
about  prison  tradition  is  that  so  much  energy  and  money 
and  thought  are  expended  in  keeping  away  from  the  inmates 
what  would  do  them  the  most  good.  That's  one  of  the 
things  I  like  about  laundry  work  for  our  girls.  We  can't 
send  for  and  deliver  clothes.  They're  brought  by  the  fam- 
ilies who  have  their  washing  done  with  us.  And  that  means 
a  natural  coming  and  going,  in  and  out  of  the  laundry  room, 
of  whole,  decent  human  beings.  They  get  to  know  the  girls 
the  way  you  know  anybody  who  works  for  you.  Sometimes 
when  a  girl  is  missing,  a  lady  who's  come  for  her  laundry 
will  ask,  'Why,  where's  Ellen  today?'  and  will  listen,  when 
she's  told  that  Ellen  has  a  sore  throat,  or  is  in  the  visitor's 
room  with  her  mother.  That  simple  'Why,  where's  Ellen 
today?'  is  worth  everything  as  part  of  the  human  atmos- 
phere they  need.  They  have  each  other  of  course  all  the 
time.  Real  friendships  are  made  here.  And  they  enjoy  too 
the  meetings  of  the  various  kinds  that  come  here." 

"Meetings!    Who  meets  here?" 

"Well,  people  are  interested  in  Riverside  you  know, 
awfully  friendly,  and  various  organizations  have  met  out 
here  for  a  morning's  conference  or  to  have  lunch  as  part 
of  a  visit  to  us.  The  Rotary  Club  sometimes  has  lunch 
here.  And  a  state  association  of  clergymen  recently  had 
their  lunch  with  us.  And  the  state  conference  of  the  Four 
H  Clubs.  One  of  the  women's  clubs  occasionally  comes  here 
instead  of  going  to  a  hotel  for  lunch.  Our  girls  cook  and 
serve  the  meal  ;  they  wait  on  the  tables  and  set  them  too, 
very  nicely. 

"It  does  them  any  amount  of  good  to  come  in  such  natural 
contact  with  ordinary  nice  people  that  way  —  helps  build  up 
self-respect  and  confidence,  gets  them  out  of  that  alley-cat 
expectation  that  any  decently  dressed  person  is  going  to  throw 
a  stone  at  them. 

"Rutland  people  have  been  perfectly  splendid  about  River- 
side, anyhow.  It's  wonderful  what  they  think  of.  For  in- 
stance, somebody  has  given  us  the  use  of  a  cottage  at  Lake 
Bomoseen  —  you  know  what  a  pretty  place  that  is.  I  couldn't 
begin  to  tell  you  how  our  girls  enjoy  an  occasional  day  out- 
doors." 

We  suppressed  natural  exclamations  of  astonishment  and 
asked,  notebook  in  hand,  "Now  just  how  do  you  organize 
such  expeditions  outside  the  prison?" 

"How  does  anybody  organize  a  day's  picnic?  A  matron 
takes  a  crowd  of  from  nine  to  twelve  over  in  a  couple  of 
cars  —  friends  give  the  use  of  their  cars.  They  go  in  bath- 
ing, and  lie  around  on  the  grass,  and  make  an  open  fire 
(many  of  them  do  it  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  there), 


roast  potatoes,  broil  bacon,  boil  coffee,  skip  stones  over  the 
water.  .  .  .  What  do  people  do  on  picnics?" 

We  opened  our  mouths  to  cry  incredulously,  "Nine  to 
twelve  active  woman  criminals  out  in  the  country  with  one 
middle-aged  matron  in  charge,"  and  remembering  the  record 
of  practically  no  runaways  decided  it  would  be  better  not 
to  speak. 

We  were  by  this  time  in  the  office  where  a  secretary  was 
going  through  a  great  pile  of  papers.  "I  wish  I  could  file 
every  one  of  these,"  she  told  us,  "old  girls  writing  'home' 
as  they  say,  reporting  their  progress,  asking  if  they  can  come 
back  for  Christmas;  wardens  from  other  states  making  ap- 
pointments to  come  to  see  how  Riverside  does  it ;  letters  from 
officials  of  towns  where  our  girls  come  from.  Of  course  we 
can't  keep  a  quarter  of  them.  But  it's  a  pity.  Here,  for 
instance,"  she  handed  us  a  letter  from  a  judge  in  a  western 
state  to  Washington,  which  the  Washington  official  had  sent 
on  to  Rutland.  Its  contents  seemed  familiar  to  us,  after 
our  tour  through  Miss  Ross's  domain — an  account  of  how 
the  woman's  prison  in  Vermont  was  transforming  what  is 
called  "sodden,"  "sullen,"  "warped"  human  nature  into  con- 
fident reliable  citizens.  "There's  such  a  marked  change  in 
the  women  who  have  been  under  Miss  Ross's  care,"  wrote 
this  western  judge,  "that  on  their  return  neighbors  come  to 
see  me  and  to  congratulate  the  government  on  the  service 
rendered  the  prisoners  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
live." 

WE  handed  back  the  letter.  One  of  us  murmured 
feebly,  "It's  magical." 

"No  it's  not  either,"  said  Miss  Ross,  rather  crossly,  "Noth- 
ing of  the  kind!  I'm  always  vexed  when  people  take  that 
attitude!  It's  no  more  magical  than  water  running  down 
hill  or  children  growing  up  strong  and  well  when  they're 
given  plenty  of  sleep  and  food  and  peace  of  mind.  Human- 
izing conditions  are  the  only  ones  that'll  make  human  beings, 
aren't  they?  And  if  you  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
thought  to  make  a  place  as  inhuman  as  possible,  why  be 
surprised  that  it  dehumanizes  the  folks  that  have  to  live 
in  it? 

"People  have  the  strangest  ideas  about  prisons,  as  if  going 
through  the  door  of  one  turned  a  man  or  woman  into  a 
griffon  or  a  werwolf.  A  prison  is  nothing  but  a  hospital  for 
mind  and  soul.  It  should  be  just  as  useful  to  any  commu- 
nity as  its  churches  and  schools  and  hospitals,  and  just  as 
much  a  matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  We  talk  so  much, 
we  Americans,  about  the  sacred,  inestimable  value  of  good 
home  life.  If  we  think  it's  as  fine  as  that,  why  not  give  a 
little  of  it  to  prisoners  who  mostly  never  had  a  single  minute 
of  it  before  being  convicted?  It's  perfectly  simple,  just 
imagine  that  it's  your  own  son  or  daughter  who's  got  off  the 
right  road  and — " 

BUT  we  were  no  longer  listening  to  her.  A  strange,  an 
incredible,  a  heart-shaking  sound  came  floating  through 
the  air,  distant  at  first,  but  soon  coming  closer,  louder, 
sweeter. 

"Why,  what  is  that?"  stammered  one  of  us.  The  other, 
helplessly  impressionable,  taken  by  surprise  had  her  handker- 
chief at  her  eyes. 

Miss  Ross  listened,  looking  at  her  watch,  "Oh  yes,  a  group 
of  our  girls  spent  the  day  at  Lake  Bomoseen.  They're  just 
coming  in.  They  often  sing  as  they  come  back." 
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These  are  extracts  from  actual  letters  written  to  me  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  my  mother,  arranged,  connected,  and 
edited  by  her  permission.  She  has  been  living  for  over  a  year 
in  a  semi-permanent  auto  camp  at  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon, 
a  mill  town  where  unemployment  has  been  a  great  problem 
and  to  which  families,  who  ought  in  some  manner  to  be 
turned  back,  are  continually  flocking. 

Dear  Sue: 

Don't  be  shocked  .  .  .  but  we  are  living  in  a  tourist  camp. 
There  is  literally  no  other  place  to  go,  not  a  small  house 
anywhere  near  Harry's  work  at  a  price  we  can  afford  to 
pay;  even  postoffice  boxes  are  hardly  to  be  had.  They  tell 
us  we  may  get  one  the  first  of  the  year.  It  seems  as  though 
everyone  is  rushing  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  hoping  for  some 
sort  of  work  .  .  .  and  there  isn't  any.  There  are  long  lines 
of  men  standing  in  front  of  the  mill  every  morning  before 
seven  and  almost  none  of  them  get  anything.  They  are  lay- 
ing off  men,  not  hiring. 

And  still  they  come.  The  pathetic  thing  about  it  is  that 
they  have  so  little  money  and  so  many  children.  They  just 
manage  to  get  here  on  the  last  gallon  of  gas  and  the  last  can 
of  beans,  take  a  cabin  if  they  can  afford  it  or  pitch  their 
scraps  of  tents  on  the  vacant  ground  near  by,  hunt  for  work, 
or,  discouraged  by  first  reports,  simply  wait.  They  can't  get 
away  and  if  they  stay,  something  may  turn  up. 

This  isn't  the  kind  of  camp  you're  used  to.  We  have  cot- 
tages .  .  .  they  call  them  that  .  .  .  with  a  few  conveniences 
but  poorly  built,  intended  only  for  summer  shelter.  There 
is  a  common  kitchen,  wash  rooms,  a  few  scraggly  pines 
standing  about  in  a  lonesome  manner,  and  a  view  that  is 
sometimes  marvelous.  There  is  a  mountain  fringed  with  pine 
and  juniper,  between  it  and  the  camp  a  green  marsh  full  of 
mosquitoes,  then  the  lake,  and  across  the  lake  a  box  factory 
.  .  .  blue  haze  over  all  this  morning.  To  my  left,  the  high- 
way with  a  stream  of  cars  like  a  funeral,  going  both  ways 
around  the  curve,  mostly  mill  hands. 

A  little  later  the  tourists  will  begin  to  come  in,  all  sorts 
of  ramshackle  cars,  even  horsedrawn  wagons,  stopping  over 
night  or  for  weeks  and  months  and  disgorging  always  hordes 
of  ragged  and  pathetic  little  children.  It  makes  me  think 
sometimes  of  the  children's  crusade  to  see  these  little  ones 
of  the  trail;  they  haven't  the  same  lantern  to  guide  their 
feet  that  their  parents  have,  many  of  them,  just  as  real  pio- 
neers in  1930  as  their  grandparents  were  in  the  heyday  of 
the  Oregon  trail ;  they  have  been  torn  up  by  their  tiny  roots 
and  are  not  yet  transplanted,  growing  up  without  back- 
ground, more  seriously,  without  education. 

Oh,  the  heart  breaking  things  I  have  seen  in  the  year  since 
we  left  home !  The  stories  I  have  seen  lived  in  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  in  camp  and  road 
and  city!  I  used  to  think  that  the  people  who  worked  in 
lumber  and  railroad  and  mining  camps  were  rough,  impos- 
sible folks ;  now  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  more  like 


us  who  have  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  start  over  new. 
Refined,  educated,  many  of  them  are  young  and  untried, 
sometimes  too  ready  to  sit  down  under  adversity  and  wait, 
or  in  middle  life  and  past,  seeking  to  recoup  old  losses  and 
possibly  to  go  "back  home."  So  weary  of  the  road  they  are, 
of  the  countless  little  towns  with  already  overworked  charity 
departments,  of  the  ceaseless  order  to  "Move  on!"  Dust 
and  thirst  and  hunger  and  discouragement,  against  those 
what  can  scenery  avail? 

Many  families  have  been  employed  by  the  great  lumber 
company  that  owns  the  big  mill  here  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  and  they  come  out  here  hopefully  expecting  employ- 
ment and  to  live  in  the  houses  which  in  some  places  the  com- 
pany furnishes.  But  there  are  no  houses,  little  work.  Only 
the  big  mill  is  running  and  there  are  hundreds  awaiting  its 
morning  whistle  who  are  still  standing  there  at  noon  and  the 
next  day.  There  never  is  work  enough ;  how  can  there  be 
with  more  cars  coming  every  day?  And  who  cares?  One 
man,  a  dozen,  means  nothing  to  this  company,  to  any  of 
them.  Transients  don't  belong  here;  no  town  can  afford 
to  feed  everyone  who  comes  and  many  of  these  newcomers 
would  die  before  they  would  ask  for  help.  And  they  all 
have  children. 

IT  is  the  youngsters  who  worry  me.  I  watch  them  all  day 
long  for  I  don't  have  much  to  do  and  Harry  isn't  home 
at  noon.  I  think  of  the  children  I  have  brought  up,  of  all 
the  other  well  clad,  well  fed  children  back  home  with 
schools,  churches,  parties,  playgrounds  .  .  .  homes.  And 
then  I  see  these  dirty  mites  running  wild  through  the  camps, 
nothing  to  play  with,  little  to  wear,  never,  oh  never,  I  am 
sure,  enough  to  eat.  I  give  them  little  things  when  I  can ; 
I  help  them  to  cut  up  my  few  remaining  magazines  to  make 
scrap  books;  I  show  them  how  to  color  pictures  with  the 
crayons  I  got  at  the  five  and  ten ;  sometimes  I  have  to  put 
away  some  of  those  wonderful  ads  with  the  luscious  red 
tomatoes,  the  baked  hams,  and  the  frosted  cakes.  It  is  too 
much  to  ask  a  youngster  to  paste  a  picture  like  that  ...  one 
of  these  camp  babies. 

One  girl  said  to  me  today,  "Once  we  had  a  home.  Now 
we're  traveling." 

Send  me  some  more  magazines  and  any  books  you  can 
spare.  I  pass  mine  around  the  whole  camp.  We  have  com- 
pany every  night,  people  who  come  hungrily  to  borrow  my 
books,  read  my  magazines  and  talk  them  over,  listen  to  the 
portable.  I  believe  that  fifty  people  have  read  the  book  you 
gave  me  for  my  birthday  .  .  .  and  not  one  of  them  from  the 
same  town  as  another.  They  have  so  little  that  I  have  to 
share  the  few  things  our  long  trek  has  left  to  me.  I  won- 
der why  someone  doesn't  tell  them  to  stay  at  home  ...  to 
accept  anything,  to  humble  pride  if  need  be,  among  friends 
and  acquaintances  rather  than  to  cast  in  their  lot  a»6ng 
strangers,  to  eke  out  an  existence,  perilous  for  the  children, 
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in  a  shack  or  improvised  shelter  on  some  barren  hillside? 

Dear  Sue: 

The  weather  is  becoming  uncomfortably  cold  for  the 
coast  and  yet  we  are  still  here  in  the  camp.  Conditions  are 
no  better  and  although  there  are  fewer  tourists  coming  in, 
the  ones  who  have  been  caught  here  by  the  cold  are  in  des- 
perate straits. 

There  are  two  little  white  tents  and  two  cars  on  the  hill 
near  us,  two  families  with  several  small  children  who  came 
in  a  month  ago.  The  little  girls  often  come  over  to  see  me 
as  I  sit  in  my  door  each  afternoon.  The  fathers  have  had 
some  work  but  not  regularly  and  I  know  that  living  is  very 
difficult.  I  often  see  the  girls  out  gathering  wood  in  the 
snow ;  it  is  cold  but  not  zero  yet.  There's  one  of  them  now. 
"Open,  Smith,  want  scrap  paper!"  Now  she's  settled. 

Another  large  family  was  here  all  summer  and  is  staying 
on  now  that  it  is  cold.  They  have  only  a  stove,  set  out  in 
the  open,  with  a  single  length  of  pipe  emitting  a  great  deal 
of  acrid  smoke,  and  a  rude  table  sheltered  with  a  piece  of 
what  must  once  have  been  their  tent.  They  have  been  sleep- 
ing in  a  box-like  place  in  the  ground,  rilled  with  straw  and 
covered  with  everything  they  can  find  in  the  way  of  blankets 
and  clothing  but  surely,  they  cannot  keep  that  up  much 
longer.  They  have  had  only  irregular  work  and  there  is  no 
assurance  of  anything  better  to  come.  I  can  only  guess  at 
what  they  have  to  eat.  How  many  are  there,  you  wonder? 
Father,  two  big  girls  in  their  teens,  a  stepmother,  a  little 
brother  and  sister,  and  ...  a  boarder! 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  here  a  long  while  worry  about 
them  but  they  seem  to  be  happy.  Whenever  a  little  money 
comes  in;  they  all  go  whooping  off  to  a  movie,  ragged 
clothes  and  all. 

The  club  women  of  the  United  States,  or  somebody,  will 
have  to  take  up  the  problem  of  education  for  these  young 
nomads  if  anything  is  to  be  done  about  it.  In  some  places 
there  are  traveling  school  wagons  for  the  children  of  Mex- 
ican laborers,  what  about  the  poor  whites?  Many  of  the 
camps  we  have  been  through  are  very  poorly  inspected ;  there 
are  children  in  almost  all  of  them.  If  they  are  here  long 
enough  so  that  anyone  finds  out  about  them,  they  go  to 
school  for  a  few  days;  most  of  them  cannot  afford  to  buy 

books  and  if  they 
did,  might  not  be 
able  to  use  them 
when  they  move  on. 
What  about  clothes 
and  other  necessi- 
ties? They  go  sel- 
dom, and  unprovid- 
ed for  as  they  are, 
get  scant  attention 
from  the  teachers. 
It  is  a  long  way  to 
town,  too !  They  tell 
us  that  a  bus  may 
run  out  this  way 
next  spring  but  that 
will  mean  bus  fare. 
Their  fathers  must 
have  the  cars  if  they 
are  to  hunt  work  or 
go  to  the  mills  where 


The  mother  used  to  sit  listlessly,  letting 
the  little  ones  run  in  the  sun 
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A  rude  table  sheltered  with  a  piece 
of  what  was  once  their  tent 


they  have  jobs  and 
mill  hours  do  not 
combine  well  with 
school  attendance. 

Just  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the 
hill,  outside  the 
camp,  is  a  family 
with  five  little 
children,  the  old- 
est seven,  the 
youngest  a  new 
born  baby  .  .  . 

born  in  the  camp,  of  course,  under  the  most  primitive  con- 
ditions. The  prairie  trails  of  1830  were  clean;  sometimes 
these  camps  are  not.  Before  the  baby  came,  the  mother 
used  to  sit  listlessly  in  the  car,  letting  the  four  little  ones 
run  about  half  naked  in  the  blistering  sun. 

"It's  good  for  them,  sunbaths,"  she  told  me  once  when  I 
protested  at  their  reddened  and  peeling  skin.  Truly,  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Now  that  it  is  colder,  each 
child  wears  a  coverall  sans  underwear ;  their  faces  are  never 
washed,  their  hair  seldom  combed,  they  have  never  heard 
of  naps. 

And  yet  the  parents  are  intelligent ;  the  mother  has  lovely 
manners  and  speaks  in  a  cultured  way.  The  father  studies 
every  night  in  the  community  kitchen,  hoping  some  day  to 
complete  his  college  course.  They  had  lived,  until  the  break 
came  which  brought  them  here,  in  modern  apartments ;  the 
mother  had  never  washed  clothes,  had  known  more  of  deli- 
catessens than  cook  stoves.  Conditions  are  too  much  for  her 
so  she  simply  sits  and  lets  the  babies  shift  for  themselves. 

What  will  become  of  them?  Sue,  these  camp  babies  are 
troubling  me  so  that  I  don't  get  things  done.  I  sit  and 
watch  them,  try  to  teach  them  things  they  ought  to  know. 
If  I  don't  .  .  .  who  will  ? 

You  ask  me  how  we  get  along  now  that  winter  is  com- 
ing on.  Well,  they  have  put  tar  paper  around  the  cottages, 
we  have  stoves  and  plenty  of  wood  but  very  little  room  now 
that  we  must  be  inside  more.  Of  course,  I  have  a  good 
many  things  from  home  that  others  haven't  been  able  to 
bring  along.  And  yet  it  isn't  living,  only  camping  without 
the  thrill.  As  soon  as  the  first  bit  of  snow  came,  I  began  to 
think  of  Christmas  and  to  wonder  whether  their  Santy  really 
does  come  to  camps  like  this  ? 

Dear  Sue: 

After  I  wrote  you  the  last  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  been  painting  a  dark  picture.  I  would  not  have  you 
think  there  are  no  bright  spots  in  our  auto  camp  lives.  There 
is  something  about  this  free  and  easy  companionship  where 
nobody  has  anything  and  everybody  knows  it,  where  all  the 
facts  of  life  are  out  in  the  open,  that  makes  one  tolerant, 
friendly.  People  do  things  for  you  that  you  never  forget; 
you  think  more  of  others  because  you  have  troubles  of  your 
own.  Back  home  ...  oh,  what  a  familiar  expression  that 
is,  on  everyone's  lips  every  day  .  .  .  you  would  be  too  proud 
to  ask  your  nearest  neighbors  or  closest  friends  for  the  help 
that  you  seek  and  give  from  and  to  the  most  casual  new- 
comers. 

There  are  a  few  families  which  have  settled  permanently 
on  farms  or  in  nearby  towns  and  they  often  come  to  see  us, 
bringing  their  cars  to  take  us  for  extra  long  drives  or  delici- 
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ous  extras  for  our  dinners  that  they  know  we  can  not  man- 
age with  our  scanty  equipment  and  small  ovens.  If  anyone 
has  a  home  paper,  he  passes  it  around  until  it  is  worn  out ; 
every  scrap  of  news  from  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
points  east  is  treasured  and  told  over  and  over  again.  The 
wheat  crops  in  Barnes  county  back  home  come  in  for  as  much 
attention  as  the  fruit  farther  north  in  the  coast  states. 

One  of  my  neighbors  is  a  charming  southern  woman 
whose  family  fortunes  have  been  declining  steadily  ever  since 
the  Civil  War;  another  is  a  former  Methodist  deaconess, 
seeking  health  for  her  husband.  Some  of  the  old  timers, 
those  who  had  been  here  a  month  or  two,  go  away  occasion- 
ally hoping  for  better  jobs  elsewhere  but  most  of  them  drift 
back  since  the  big  mill  has  not  shut  down  yet. 

Christmas?  Yes  it  was  pleasant,  what  with  our  boxes 
from  home  and  the  decorations  we  had  saved.  But  it  was 
saddening  to  see  how  wistfully  our  visitors  eyed  our  red 
balls,  our  tinselled  tiny  tree,  how  tightly  the  little  ones 
clutched  the  bits  of  bright  paper  and  ribbon  I  gave  them. 

The  camp  manager 
provided  candy  and 
a  tree  in  the  commu- 
nity kitchen;  the 
Salvation  Army  peo- 
ple sent  things  .  .  . 
but  it  wasn't  home. 

Dear  Sue: 

I  have  thought  of 
If  anyone  has  a  paper  he  passes  it    y°u  ohen  lately  but 
around  until  it  is  worn  out          could  not  write.     A 

little   girl   died  here 

in  camp  and  we  all  helped  for  days  beforehand  and  after. 
The  poor  mother  did  not  know  what  to  do  and  had  nothing 
to  do  it  with.  The  father  has  had  little  work  and  the  child 
was  poorly  clad,  cold  undoubtedly.  This  has  been  such  a 
cold,  damp  season  for  this  part  of  the  coast. 

We  helped  as  best  we  could,  provided  between  us  a  little 
white  dress  and  some  flowers.  The  Salvation  Army  people 
did  everything  but  it  was  the  saddest  funeral  I  ever  saw. 
A  grave  beside  a  pioneer  trail  in  1830  was  no  farther  away 
than  this  lonely  little  mound  will  be  from  this  mother  who 
will  move  on  as  soon  as  there  is  money  to  buy  gas,  on  and 
on,  with  still  a  thought  for  the  one  she  must  leave  behind, 
a  regret  that  she  will  never,  probably,  pass  this  way  again. 

Times  have  grown  harder  and  harder  with  the  cold 
weather.  We  have  had  several  near  tragedies  in  camp.  Men 
can  be  very  weak  when  they  are  hungry  and  cold  and  have 
dependent  families ;  sometimes  they  can  be  hard  to  those 
they  love  best.  When  I  go  to  the  post  office,  I  pass  groups 
of  men  talking,  see  the  discouraged 
lines  in  their  faces,  the  little  array  of 
coins  they  sometimes  hold  in  their 
hands  when  it  comes  time  to  trudge 
back  up  the  hill  to  the  camp.  I  won- 
der sometimes  what  it  means  when  I 
see  them,  hear  from  newcomers  of  the 
other  long  lines  of  men  without  work 
in  places  they  have  come  from,  in  this 
big  prosperous  country  of  ours.  Why? 

One  of  our  men  has  been  out  of 
work  so  long  that  he  almost  lost  his 
mind.  When  he  went  away  yester- 


Trying  to  bring  the  littlest  tot  in  across 
that  lonely  prairie 


day  morning,  he  told  his  young  wife,  "If  I  don't  get  some- 
thing to  do,  I  won't  be  back."  He  must  have  said  some- 
thing else  for  she  waited  all  day  at  the  door  and  when  it  be- 
gan to  get  dark,  I  saw  her  sitting  on  the  river  bank  watch- 
ing the  swift  current, 
fearing  what  she  might 
see  there.  When  we 
went  to  bed,  he  had 
not  returned  nor  did 
he  come  all  night. 
This  morning  some  of 
the  men  found  him, 
wandering,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  got  him 
something  to  do  this 
week.  After  that,  God 
knows.  As  long  as  I 
live,  I  shall  see  that 
poor  young  thing  by 
the  river,  watching. 

There  was  another    I  saw  her  sitting  on  the  river  ban\ 
girl  here  for  awhile  in          watching  the  swift  current 
whom  we  were  all  in- 
terested. She  had  a  chance  to  work  out  in  the  country  but  her 
husband  did  not  want  her  to  go;  he  thought  that  every  day 
he  would  get  something  so  they  could  stay  together.    They 
still  had  a  little  money  but  finally  he  got  to  drinking  and 
gambling.  She  told  him  she  would  not  stay  unless  he  stopped, 
would  not  sit  alone  night  after  night  in  her  empty  cottage. 
One  morning  we  saw  her  starting  off  down  the  road  alone, 
pack  on  her  back,  feet  dragging  and  yearning  to  return  but 
determined.    He  had  not  been  home  that  night  and  when 
he  came,  a  little  later,  he  was  frantic  at  her  absence.    The 
last  we  saw  of  him,  he,  too,  was  trudging  down  the  road. 

Three  weeks  ago  an  old  fashioned  outfit  dragged  into 
camp,  an  old  iron  wagon  and  two  aged  horses,  one  of  them 
at  least  twenty  years  old,  Harry  said.  It  died  the  second  day 
they  were  here  so  they  have  had  to  remain.  I  can  only 
imagine  how  long  it  took  them  to  get  here  from  Montana 
where  they  started.  They  have  a  sort  of  tent  house  which 
they  took  off  the  wagon ;  in  it  are  the  father,  mother,  grand- 
father with  a  long  dingy  beard  and  uncut  hair,  four  miscel- 
laneous children,  a  dog  and  some  chickens.  The  men  have 
had  only  three  days  work  in  three  weeks. 

But  maybe  things  will  be  better.    I  saw  a  robin  today. 

Dear  Sue: 

Well,  I  am  tired.  I  have  been  making  paper  dolls,  tell- 
ing stories,  and  playing  the  portable  all  morning  for  the  three 
Parkins  youngsters,  Jack,  blind  in  one  eye,  aged  about  nine ; 
James  Francis,  seven,  and  Letty  five, 
an  angel  when  she's  clean.  There 
was  a  new  baby  last  night,  already 
named  some  hifalutin  thing  that  the 
children  couldn't  say.  They  are  out 
of  the  tent  now,  in  a  shack  at  the 
end  of  the  camp  grounds,  cheaper 
than  the  rest.  It  has  one  room,  a 
stove  with  no  oven. 

I  have  seldom  seen  harder  working 
people  but  .  .  .  dirty!     The  mother 
has  been  tending  a  garden  down  on 
(Continued  on  page  456) 


IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 
Drawing  by  Horace  T.  Fleisher 

A  landscape  architect  from  Philadelphia  and  a  pencil  went  a-holidaying  last  summer  in  British 
Columbia.  One  of  Mr.  Fleisher's  sketches  is  reproduced  above  for  the  benefit  of  readers  in  hot  towns, 
lowlands,  and  mere  hill  country.  Lake  O'Hara  and  Mt.  Lefroy,  he  comments,  offer  a  contrast  of  dark 
spruce  and  fir  and  water,  and  colorful  wild  flowers  in  profusion  in  the  open  spaces.  Here  two  miles  above 
sea  level  are  found  fossil  remains  that  indicate  a  prehistoric  world  once  under  the  sea. 


Robert  W.  deForest 


By  JOHN  FINLEY 


ON  the  day  of  the  death  of  Robert  deForest  I 
recalled  a  line  in  the  late  Laureate's  Testa- 
ment of  Beauty  as  summing  up  in  a  glorious 
sentence    the    part    that    this    great   citizen, 
whose  name  is  still  fragrant  of  the  forest, 
had  had   in   the  building  and   ennobling  of 
a  city  of  which  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  whose  active 
philanthropic  service  led  all  the  rest:    "Transfeaturing  Na- 
ture's   wild    landscape    to    the   sovereignty    of    the    mind." 
Birnam  Wood  had  indeed  come  to  Dunsinane  in  the  tow- 
ered, sky-reaching  urban  forest  of  man's  making  which  had 
grown  in  his  day  upon  the  island  whither  an  ancestor  Isaack 
deForest  had  come,  three  hundred  years  ago   (lacking  only 
six)   as  one  of  its  first  white  pioneers.     (And  Isaack,  one 
of  the  ten  children,  and  probably  more,  of  Jesse,  was  the 
father  of  fourteen  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Robert  W.) 

The  most  appealing  Scriptural  simile  for  the  life  of  a 
righteous  man  is  that  which  likened  him  to  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water.  And  Homer  has  no  more  beautiful 
line  than  that  which  is  unable  to  describe  the  supreme  glory 
of  the  human  creature  except  in  the  memory  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing by  an  altar  to  Apollo  in  Delos.  It  is  not  alone  Mr. 
deForest's  patronymic  that  suggests  a  multitude  of  trees 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  as  the  simile  for  his  life  rather 
than  a  single  tree  or  two  trees,  such  as  the  two  which,  on 
the  farther  shore  of  the  same  sea  that  surrounds  Delos,  defy 
time  in  guarding  the  tomb  of  St.  Polycarp.  Mr.  deForest's 
character  and  service  recall  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
forest  in  developing  the  sturdiest  virtues  in  man  but  they 
also  symbolize  the  sovereignty  of  his  mind  in  transfeaturing 
the  forest  of  nature  into  the  earthly  prototype  or  archetype 
of  man's  final  celestial  abode. 

James  Lane  Allen  long  ago  sent  me  the  manuscript  of  a 
chapter  in  one  of  his  books  in  which  he  told  how  the  spirit 
of  the  forest  moulded  man  to  its  dream  of  the  image  of  God : 
"As  dust  of  the  earth  it  stood  up  his  body  and  twisted  and 
branched  it  as  young  pliant  oak;  hammered  it  as  forge- 
glowing  iron  ;  tempered  it  as  steel ;  cast  it  as  bronze ;  chiselled 
it  as  marble ;  painted  it  as  a  cloud ;  strung  and  tuned  it  as 
an  instrument ;  lighted  it  up  as  a  life  tower — the  world's  one 
beacon ;  steadily  sending  it  onward  through  one  trial  form 
after  another  until  at  last  had  been  perfected  for  it  that 
angelic  shape  in  which  as  man  it  was  ever  afterwards  to  sob 
and  to  smile,"  to  speak  and  to  sing,  to  design  and  to  build, 
to  write  of  beauty  and  put  it  on  canvas  or  in  marble  or 
bronze,  but  still  with  the  love  of  the  forest  that  nourished 
him  in  his  heart,  with  its  faith  in  resurrection  which  it  re- 
news every  spring  in  leaf  and  flower. 

I  have  often  inferred,  though  I  have  no  ecclesiastical 
exegesis  to  inform  me,  that  in  the  Scriptural  story  of  man's 
genesis  the  trees  were  not  driven  out  of  paradise  with  man. 
There  is  therefore  a  bit  of  paradise  per  se  wherever  there 
is  even  a  single  tree.  But  the  forest  is  not  only  God's  first 
temple  with  his  architectural  design;  it  is  an  enlargement 


of  paradise,  the  promise  of  paradise  regained.  No  angel  with 
the  flaming  sword  drives  one  from  it  who  has  the  love  of  the 
forest  in  his  heart — who  is  a  man  of  the  trees,  as  Lord  Grey, 
for  example,  whom  only  the  most  serious  affairs  of  state 
could  keep  from  his  favorite  bit  of  forest  when  the  beeches 
were  in  their  spring  glory. 

Mr.  deForest  often  invited  me  to  come  to  see  him  among 
his  trees  and  flowers.  This  I  could  never  do,  but  (to  speak 
again  of  his  death  before  I  have  said  aught  except  by  simile 
of  his  life)  I  have  never  been  more  stirred  by  the  sight  of 
blossoming  trees  than  at  his  funeral  service  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  when  the  trees  of  the  wood  and  the 
orchard  and  garden  sent  their  branches  to  the  city  to  be  with 
him  in  his  leave-taking  of  earth,  filling  all  the  chancel  and 
clinging  as  closely  as  they  might  to  the  "bier-tree"  which 
was,  as  it  happened  on  that  occasion,  the  very  table  of  the 
sacrament  itself. 

WHEN  one  sees  this  city  from  the  skies  or  from  some 
point  of  vantage  on  a  clear  day,  it  seems  as  Camelot 
did  to  Gareth  in  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  a  city  of  enchanters 
built  by  fairy  kings,  with  palaces  "tipt  with  lessening  peak" 
— clear  prophecy  of  the  setback  type  of  architecture — and 
pinnacle  that  "spires  to  heaven."  But  when  one  walks  in 
some  of  its  streets,  as  I  did  only  last  night,  down  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  it  presents  no  such  idyllic  picture.  Yet  it 
was  to  those  who  inhabited  these  unenchanted  streets  that 
Robert  deForest,  who  might  have  lived  quite  apart  from 
them,  with  his  country-place  and  his  park-facing  city  home, 
chose  to  give  what  time  he  could  spare  from  his  profession. 
When  I  first  knew  him  (and  he  was  almost  the  first  man  to 
give  me  his  friendship  when  I  came  an  utter  stranger  to  this 
city  over  forty  years  ago)  he  had  just  come  into  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  founders.  It  was  then  housed  in  a  stately 
old  residence  in  University  Place,  where  by  a  happy  fortune 
there  were  two  rooms  sublet  to  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation for  its  uses — its  entire  executive  staff  consisting  of 
myself  and  my  secretary.  It  was  due  to  this  providential 
propinquity  and  my  journalistic  predilection  (as  evidenced 
in  the  publication  of  a  little  paper  called  The  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Record)  that  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  deForest  to  edit 
the  pioneer  charities  monthly  periodical,  The  Charities  Re- 
view, the  direct  ancestor  of  The  Survey.  This  I  did  (gratu- 
itously) for  five  years,  even  continuing  for  two  years  after 
I  had  gone  to  the  presidency  of  my  Alma  Mater  (Knox 
College)  and  Mr.  deForest  was  its  gratuitous  sole  "angel," 
meeting  the  annual  deficits,  which  grew  with  the  expansion 
of  the  publication.  The  first  number  was  brought  out  exactly 
forty  years  ago  (1891)  and  I  suggest  that  the  great-great 
granddaughter,  The  Survey,  should  remember  this  in  the 
anniversary  month  of  November. 

Mr.  deForest  was  not  only  the  sole  financial  contributor 
to  the  founding  of  this  review  (which  would  be  quite  for- 
gotten except  for  its  world-known  descendant)  ;  he  was  also 
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the  contributor  of  the  first  article,  which  was  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  charity  organization  movement  "then  gathering 
headway  as  an  insurgent  and  clarifying  force  in  our  Amer- 
ican life."  Its  active  principles  as  defined  by  him  were: 

Investigate;  get  at  the  facts  as  a  basis  for  help  or  action. 

Organize;  bring  scattered  forces  to  bear;  cooperate  resources, 
experience,  effort. 

Educate;  get  beyond  the  few  and  make  for  general  under- 
standing. 

And  it  was  on  these  working  principles,  as  Paul  Kellogg 
has  stated,  that  the  ven- 
ture of  The  Survey  was 
grounded. 

But  back  of  all  this 
journalistic  effort  and 
beneath  it  was  the  actual 
practice  of  this  preach- 
ing, "not  alms  but  a 
friend."  It  was  down 
into  the  streets  of  the 
tenements  that  he  and 
his  associates  went  as 
understanding,  sympa- 
thetic friends  and  not 
as  impulsive,  indiscrimi- 
nate almoners.  In  such 
definition  had  the  "new 
charity"  its  expression, 
but  even  more  fully  in 
the  spirit  of  the  charity 
which  is  enduring,  long- 
suffering  and  kind.  It 
has  investigated  and  ad- 
vised and  coordinated 
but  above  all  it  has  en- 
abled the  community  to 
go  to  the  individual 
with  assistance  "in  kind" 
according  to  his  need. 
Of  Mr.  deForest's  many- 
sided  activities  for  his 
city  and  country  this 
should  be  put  first — not 
only  in  the  order  of 
time  but  in  its  impor- 
tance. ROBERT  W. 

It    was    through    this  April  25,  1848 

activity  that  he  became 

acquainted  with  tenement-house  conditions ;  and  that  ac- 
quaintance brought  with  it  an  obligation  to  do  what  he 
could  for  their  improvement.  He  accepted  appointment  by 
Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  chairman  of  the  Tenement 
House  Commission  which  drafted  and  pushed  to  enactment 
a  new  building  law  and  he  was  later  appointed  the  first  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  City  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment to  put  its  provisions  into  effect.  The  monumental 
report  of  this  commission  began  as  follows: 

Of  all  the  great  social  problems  of  modern  times  incident  to 
the  growth  of  cities,  none  is  claiming  public  attention  in  a 
greater  degree  than  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  people. 
Shelter  is  needed  of  the  kind  to  protect  life  and  health,  free 
from  surroundings  that  tend  to  immorality.  Homes  are  needed 
to  make  good  citizens  as  well  as  good  men. 

That  was,  however,  but  one  of  his  labors.    He  had   as 


many  to  his  credit  as  had  Hercules — and  more  constructive 
labors  most  of  them  were,  though  some  were  like  unto 
the  cleaning  of  the  Augean  stables  and  destroying  the 
Stymphalian  birds.  One  of  these  labors  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  forces  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis ;  another 
the  fighting  the  loan  sharks  through  the  Provident  Loan 
Association,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  organizer  and  presi- 
dent. But  it  was  on  the  positive  side  of  philanthropy  and 
human  welfare  that  his  labors  were  most  fruitful,  notably 
in  city  planning,  in  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the 

organization  of  a  coun- 
cil of  representatives  of 
the  agencies  having  to 
do  with  the  welfare  of 
orphans,  the  aged,  the 
sick  and  others  in  need 
(the  Welfare  Council), 
and  finally  in  the  na- 
tional preparation  for 
emergencies  such  as  fire, 
famine,  flood,  earth- 
quake, pestilence  (the 
American  Red  Cross). 
He  was  a  leader  in  all 
these  movements  and  yet 
won  and  maintained  a 
place  of  eminence  in  his 
profession. 

He  was  fitted  for  the 
highest  public  positions, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
could  have  been  more 
serviceable  to  the  city, 
the  state  or  the  nation 
as  an  official  than  he 
was  in  his  voluntary, 
unofficial  activities.  He 
was  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  a  "collective 
individualist" — an  indi- 
vidualist, successful 
through  his  own  initia- 
tive and  freedom  of 
effort,  who  had  a  con- 
stant concern  for  the 
DEFOREST  good  of  the  collectivity. 

May  6,  1931  He  was  an  outstanding 

though   unobtrusive  and 

modest  exponent  of  the  American  social  plan  which  "cares 
for  a  concurrent  development  of  individuality  and  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  whole  body  of  our  citizenship."  That 
plan  cannot  fail  with  a  citizenry  of  Mr.  deForest's  attitades 
as  exhibited  in  his  private  activities  in  behalf  of  the  general 
good.  And  what  he  did  was  done  with  as  great  pains  and 
sympathy  as  if  for  himself  or  his  own,  and  with  a  filial 
regard  for  the  city  in  whose  meadows  of  Madison  Square 
he  played  as  a  boy. 

His  public  service  did  not  end  in  material  help  and  the 
neighborly  acts  of  kindness  to  those  in  need  of  friends.  It  was 
crowned  by  a  planning  for  the  future  of  this  city  of  his  devo- 
tion and  by  his  activities  in  the  spread  of  art  which  in  creat- 
ing new  forms  of  beauty  "awaken  spiritual  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  man" — "comforting  mortality  with  immortal  grace." 


Here  is  the  creed  of  the  institution  of  art  to  which  he 
gave  of  his  thought,  his  time  and  his  substance: 

1.  We  believe  that  every  human  being  is  born  with  a  potential 
love  of  beauty,  and  whether  his  capacity  lies  dormant  or  springs 
into  activity  depends  largely  upon  his  education. 

2.  We  believe  that  whether  the  cultivation  of   this   faculty 
adds  to  the  earning  capacity  of   its  possessor  or  not,  it  does 
unquestionably  increase  his  happiness   and   this   in   time   reacts 
upon  his  health  of  mind  and  body. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  the  education  of  the  innate  love  of  beauty. 

4.  We  believe  that  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Museum 
and  the  schools  a  generation  of  young  Americans  may  grow  up 
who  will   know  how   to  see   beauty   everywhere   because   they 
have  learned  its  language  here. 

5.  We  believe  not  only  that  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
art  in  its  highest  forms  of  beauty  will  tend  directly  to  human- 
ize, to  educate,  and  refine  a  practical  and  laborious  people  .  .  . 
but  will  also  show  to  students  and  artisans  of  every  branch  of 
industry,  in  the  high  and  acknowledged  standards  of  form  and 
color,   what   the   past   has   accomplished    for   them    to    imitate 
and  excel. 

HIS  last  address,  in  celebrating  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  Museum,  was  as  a  testament  of  beauty  in  which 
he  bequeathed  "the  hope  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
.  .  .  will  come  here  to  find  the  joy  and  inspiration  which  only 
beauty  can  give." 

In  an  ancient  book  of  wisdom  it  is  eloquently  though 
despairfully  written: 

As  a  ship  passing  through  a  billowy  water,  whereof,  when 
it  is  gone  by,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found,  neither  pathway  of 
its  keel  in  the  billows;  as  a  bird  flieth  through  the  air  no  token 
of  her  passage  is  found  but  the  light  wind,  lashed  with  the 
stroke  of  her  pinions,  and  rent  asunder  with  the  violent  rush 
of  the  moving  wings,  is  passed  through  and  afterwards  no 
sign  of  her  coming  is  found  therein,  or  as  when  an  arrow  is 
shot  at  a  mark,  the  air  disparted  closeth  up  again  immediately 
so  that  men  know  not  where  it  passed  through,  so  we  also  as 
soon  as  we  are  born  cease  to  be. 

But  against  this  passage  which  partakes  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Greek  with  the  Old  Testament  hopelessness  of  personal 
immortality  is  written  this  consolatory  line: 
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Children,  and  the  building  of  a  city 
Establish  a  man's  name. 


And  the  name,  Robert  of  the  Forest,  will  be  established 
in  this  city,  not  alone  by  those  who  carry  on  that  name 
through  generations  but  by  what  he  has  done  to  build  and 
adorn  and  enlighten  and  plan  for  the  future  of  this  polyglot, 
polyarchic,  polygenetic  city  of  whose  own  born  sons  he  was 
almost  the  sole  survivor  of  his  generation. 

Plutarch  quotes  some  one  as  saying  that  the  first  requisite 
of  happiness  is  that  a  man  be  born  in  a  famous  city.  Under 
that  definition  Robert  deForest  was  one  of  the  few  New 
Yorkers  of  his  age  who  were  eligible  to  happiness.  But  he 
enabled  those  born  here  in  a  later  generation  and  those  of 
every  generation  who  came  from  the  country  or  even  cities 
lacking  the  fame  of  this  great  city,  to  overcome  this  handi- 
cap of  birth  because  by  what  he  did  for  this  city  which  he 
made  a  more  habitable  place,  a  more  beautiful  place,  a  more 
ennobling  place  for  us  who  have  crowded  in  from  other 
states  and  lands  to  congest  its  streets  and  obliged  him  to 
make  a  new  city  and  regional  plans  for  us  and  our  descend- 
ants for  whom  we  are  doing  our  best  by  enabling  them  to 
have  the  first  requisite  of  happiness — the  privilege  of  being 
born  in  a  famous  city. 

One  of  our  best  American  poets  has  recently  written : 

Sing  me  no  song  of  the  cities.    Wide  skies, 
Wide  fields  and  tall  hills  are  man's  home. 

But  man  has  never  been  quite  content  with  the  wide  fields 
and  the  tall  hills.  He  wants  to  live  with  neighbors.  His 
heaven  both  on  earth  and  beyond  is  a  crowded  place,  a  city 
— a  place  of  many  mansions  or  "abiding  places" — or  "tene- 
ments" as  one  version  has  it — with  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  it 
— or  a  forest  of  trees.  So  does  man  find  his  apocalyptic 
paradise  even  on  earth. 

In  the  first  volume  of  The  Charities  Review  was  an 
article  on  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  which  were  quoted  as 
descriptive  of  his  lend-a-hand  life  eight  lines  of  a  poem,  at- 
tributed by  mistake  to  Gerald  Money.  But  two  of  these 
same  lines  could  even  more  fitly  be  written  as  an  epitaph 
over  the  life  of  Robert  W.  deForest,  as  expressing  the  dom- 
inant motive  and  the  varied  achievement  of  the  valiant  life 
of  this  man  of  the  city  who  was  still  tethered  to  the  forest: 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance 
For  the  wrong  that  needs    resistance. 


Mr.  deForest  salmon-fishing  at  the  Cascapedm  Club  in  Canada 


Some  People  Won't  Save' 

By  HERBERT  MAYNARD  DIAMOND 


OUT  of  a  reasonably  wide  range  of  reading  on 
the    unemployment   situation    one    fact    has 
struck   me    more    forcibly   than    any   other. 
That  fact  is  the  frequent  comment  of  peo- 
ple in  a  position  to  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  that  the  savings  of  thousands  of 
families  have  been  exhausted  because  of  the  loss  of  income 
incident  to  a  long  sustained  period  of  business  depression. 
Keen  general  observers  such  as  Leo  Wolman  and   Mabel 
Walker  have  remarked  upon  the  phenomenon  and  the  case 
students,  Helen  Hall  and  Clinch  Calkins,  have  made  the 
generalization  a  vivid  and  poignant  reality  for  good  times  as 
well  as  bad. 

As  I  turn  the  matter  over  in  my  mind  I  am  beginning 
to  suspect  that  the  crux  of  the  unemployment  controversy — 
particularly  that  surrounding  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion proposal — is  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  fact.  Possibly  my  impression  is  mistaken — that 
would  not  be  unusual ;  yet  the  longer  I  reflect  upon  it  the 
stronger  becomes  my  conviction  that  there  is  more  here  than 
meets  the  eye.  Should  it  happen  too  that  this  last  is  the 
case,  then  must  we  prepare  to  battle  on  a  broader  front.  And 
by  we  I  mean  those  of  us  who  are  not  convinced  that  plati- 
tudes on  the  grand  old-fashioned  virtues  of  thrift  and  ad- 
monitions on  savings  directed  at  wage-earners  comprise  a 
sufficient  social  policy  towards  unemployment  nor  an  ade- 
quate response  to  the  lessons  of  the  past  two  winters. 

To  be  sure  sermons  on  saving  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Extravagance,  we  are  reliably  informed,  put  us  where  we 
are.  We  have  also  been  enlightened  by  repeated  assertions 
that  if  people — especially  the  wage-earners — had  but  saved 
their  money  when  times  were  good  our  present  difficulties 
would  not  be  so  great.  Working-class  families  had  they  been 
thrifty,  had  they  not  spent  their  money  like  the  proverbial 
drunken  sailor,  would  not  now — so  it  is  claimed — find  them- 
selves so  desperately  pinched. 

Over  against  such  talk  stands  an  objective  fact:  the  sav- 
ings of  numberless  families  have  been  wiped  out  by  unem- 
ployment. The  most  cursory  dip  into  the  current  literature 
on  unemployment  finds  demonstration  of  that  fact.  Dr. 
Walker  reporting  to  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  quotes  the  secretary  of  the  Welfare  Association 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  as  stating:  "It  is  generally  believed 
many  families  in  the  community  are  living  on  savings  in- 
tended for  old  age" ;  and  Miss  Walker  goes  on  to  remark 
that  relief  organizations  throughout  the  country  were  sim- 
ilarly unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  the  jobless  had  used 
up  all  their  savings  before  applying  for  aid.  Likewise  Helen 
Hall  has  said  that  in  one  out  of  every  five  of  the  cases  stud- 
ied by  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  families  had 
used  up  their  cash  savings;  others  had  gone  farther  in  sell- 
ing their  furniture,  pawning  their  jewelry,  and  cashing  in 
their  meager  insurance  policies.  In  some  of  the  instances 
cited  these  families  had  sacrificed  savings  accumulated  over 
periods  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  years;  in  their  stead 


they  faced  a  staggering  burden  of  debt  for  the  future.    Pro 
fessor  Paul  Douglas  speaking  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia  in  Januar 
of  this  year  asserted  that  "in  thousands  of  cases  where  work 
ers  have  been  induced  to  buy  homes  on  the  instalment  pla 
payments  have  been  discounted  and  large  numbers  have  lo 
the  amounts  which  they  have  paid  in  the  past." 

Somehow  the  assertion  of  the  spokesman  for  one  of  the 
employers'  associations  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Academy 
that  "the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  definitely  reported 
as  being  out  of  jobs  are  for  the  most  part  those  who  were 
caught  without  savings  accounts  or  surpluses  in  any  form 
carry  them  through  the  storm"  seems  to  lack  conviction.  And 
what  now  of  the  claim  of  another  speaker  that  "the  marked 
increase  in  real  wages  in  this  country  in  the  last  fifteen  year 
justifies  the  belief  that  American  wage-earners  are  in  a 
tion  to  make  some  provision  for  their  own  security"?    And 
in  its  basic  implications  I  am  quite  unable  to  deny  the  asser 
tion  of  one  of  the  aforesaid  spokesmen  who  remarks  his  in 
ability  to  "conceive  of  security  of   an  enduring  characte 
apart  from  the  practice  of  thrift  and  energetic  exercise  of  |> 
individual  responsibility."    Yet  just  where  are  we,  socially  i1 
speaking,  when  those  whose  conduct  meets  these  very  specifi-  J 
cations  find  themselves  seeking  charity? 


1  With  apology  to  Clinch  Calkins'  Some  People  Won't  Work. 


also  business  interests  which  make  the  most  of  the 
I  thrift  issue  seem  to  be  singularly  unaware  of  their  own 
extraordinary  change  of  front  in  advising  what  work-people 
should  do  with  their  money.  In  fact  so  complete  is  this 
reversal  as  to  cause  one  to  be  a  little  suspicious  of  their 
soundness  of  judgment  in  such  a  matter  if  not  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  solicitude  about  it.  Back  there  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  New  Era  —  which  was  crushed  to  earth  with  the 
collapse  of  the  late  lamented  bull  market  —  American  busi- 
ness was  proclaiming  from  the  housetops  that  everyone 
should  spend.  The  New  Era  was  affirmed  to  be  based  en- 
tirely on  continued  spending.  Instalment  sales  were  well- 
nigh  apotheosized;  spending-it-before-you-had-it  was  hailed 
as  an  act  of  the  highest  economic  merit  if  indeed  it  did  not 
rate  as  a  demonstration  of  true  patriotism.  Mass-production, 
mass-spending,  and  mass-credit  were  then  held  out  as  the 
foundation  stones  of  a  new  and  depressionless  industrial 
civilization.  Even  in  the  midst  of  our  despair  "spend-now" 
campaigns  are  foisted  upon  us  as  one  way  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic morass.  However  when  the  shoe  goes  on  the  other 
foot  and  unemployment  compensation  dimly  appears  as  a 
possibility  in  the  offing,  thrift  for  the  working  classes 
promptly  becomes  that  virtue  which  is  proclaimed  as  desir- 
able above  all  others.  One  wonders  !  Apparently  so  far  as 
what  the  wage-earner  does  with  his  dollar  is  concerned,  he 
is  damned  if  he  does  and  more  than  damned  if  he  does  not. 
Indeed  one  or  two  first  class  economists  have  joined  the 
thrift  contingent  and  seem  clearly  to  imply  that  failure  to 
save  has  been  both  cause  and  consequence  of  our  widespread 
distress.  Professor  Carver  of  Harvard  has  declared  that 
"if  everyone  saved  at  least  10  per  cent  of  his  earnings  a 
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period  of  unemployment  would  have  no  terror;  we  would 
go  on  living  in  our  usual  manner  until  things  picked  up 
again."  Also  George  Roberts  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  has  said  that  "there  is  one  means  of  protec- 
tion within  the  command  of  every  individual  which  if  gen- 
erally resorted  to  will  greatly  lessen  the  violence  and  shorten 
the  periods  of  these  reactions.  If  each  individual  will  so 
manage  his  own  affairs  as  to  accumulate  in  the  periods  of 
prosperity  a  safety-fund  that  will  carry  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him  through  the  period  of  reaction  which 
may  affect  his  earnings,  he  will  not  only  protect  himself  and 
them  but  do  his  part  toward  giving  stability  to  the  entire 
system." 

But  the  problem  does  not  center  about  what  people  ought 
to  do;  as  a  theoretical  proposition  such  advice  may  be  truly 
wise;  the  practical  issue  is:  what  are  wage-earners  as  a 
class  actually  able  to  do? 

Is  a  10  per  cent  reserve  "within  the  command  of  every 
individual"?  And  calculated  on  the  basis  of  wage-earners' 
incomes  in  general  would  even  such  a  IO  per  cent  reserve  be 
so  sufficient  that  "periods  of  unemployment  would  have  no 
terror"  for  them?  If  it  be  true  that  the  average  wage  in 
the  United  States,  reckoning  in  the  loss  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, in  1927  was  $23  a  week  and  that,  as  Abraham  Epstein 
has  asserted,  the  average  wage  of  factory  employes  in  New 
York  State  even  in  the  most  prosperous  year  never  exceeded 
$30  a  week,  a  very  trifling  calculation  in  domestic  arithmetic 
will  afford  answers  to  the  foregoing  queries. 

Hence  between  these  "spend-for-prosperity"  and  "save-up- 
for-depression"  formulae  we  are  caught  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  Even  the  experts  and  business  prophets  refuse  to 
reconcile  theory  and  fact.  What  the  intelligent  working- 
man  thinks  about  it  all  who  can  say?  He  was  advised  to 
spend;  he  is  now  informed  that  if  he  had  not  spent  (pre- 
cisely what  two  years  ago  he  w»s  expected  and  encouraged 
to  do)  not  only  he  but  things  in  general  would  not  be  in 
such  a  hell  of  a  fix  as  they  are.  Whatever  he  thinks  it  is 
probably  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the  vernacular,  he  thinks 
plenty. 

We  are  hearing — and  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more  than 


we  have  now  heard  —  about  the  menace  of  the  dole.  Any 
proposal,  however  moderate,  for  unemployment  insurance  or 
compensation  is  sure  to  be  countered  by  an  argument  for 
thrift.  A  powerful  employers  group  —  notwithstanding  the 
recent  defection  of  the  General  Electric  Company  —  is  en- 
deavoring and  in  the  future  will  endeavor  to  block  every 
move  in  this  direction  on  the  ground  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  program  will  destroy  the  independence  and  splendid 
self-reliance  of  the  American  wage-earner.  Thrift  is  soon 
to  be  glorified.  Yet  I  venture  to  predict  with  respect  to 
those  wage-earners  who  resisted  the  sales  methods  of  the 
New  Era  and  whose  savings  have  failed  to  carry  them 
through  its  aftermath  we  shall  hear  precious  little.  The  late 
Prof.  William  Graham  Sumner,  in  quite  another  connection, 
was  wont  to  remind  us  of  the  Forgotten  Man.  This  thrift 
talk  is  also  likely  to  divert  attention  from  the  present  plight 
of  a  numerous  group  who  were  quite  as  thrifty  as  anyone 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be.  And  their  savings  have 
not  carried  them  through. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  point.  The  very  organization 
most  violently  opposed  to  unemployment  insurance  is  that 
one  which  a  year  ago  with  equal  vehemence  denounced  the 
old-age  pension  on  practically  the  same  general  grounds. 
Whether  or  not  working-class  incomes  in  the  large  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  contingencies  for  which  thrift  is  urged 
as  a  remedy  is  one  question.  But  without  debating  that  issue 
another  clamors  for  answer:  Should  the  savings  of  thrifty 
families  —  which  represent  their  ambitions  as  well  as  their 
calamity  reserves  —  be  completely  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
getting  them  through  a  long  period  of  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment? This  last  is  a  knotty  question.  No  categorical  or 
offhand  answer  to  it  can  possibly  be  sound.  Yet  to  preach 
thrift  as  the  only  necessary  preparedness  for  hard  times  surely 
is  to  beg  a  very  large  issue  in  social  ethics. 


U'.T  us  grant  even  that  the  dole  is  as  demoralizing  as  it  is 
declared  to  be.  How  then  about  those  families  that  did 
save,  that  did  try  to  get  ahead  and  who  have  seen  everything 
go  in  the  past  eighteen  months?  Are  they  demoralized  or 
not?  Do  they  require  still  further  instruction  on  thrift? 
And  cannot  just  as  strong  a  case  be  made  for  properly  ad- 
ministered unemployment  compensation  as  a  means  to  the 
preservation  of  the  results  of  their  thrift  as  is  now  being 
made  for  its  alleged  thrift-destroying  influence?  And  to 
make  our  question  more  pointed,  i.  e.,  Should  families  that 
have  been  diligent  and  thrifty  be  carried  down  to  the  level 
of  families  which  have  been  neither  one  nor  the  other?  It 
is  exactly  that  kind  of  a  leveling  process  which  has  taken 
place  before  our  eyes.  I  do  not  call  attention  to  those  fam- 
ilies whose  rainy  days  even  in  the  best  of  times  are  so  fre- 
quent as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  accumulate  extra 
reserves  for  unemployment  emergencies,  nor  to  the  burden 
of  debt  due  to  unemployment  which  will  plague  many  a  fam- 
ily for  months  or  years  to  come.  I  am  simply  asking  whether 
or  not  the  exhaustion  of  working-family  savings  which  ac- 
companies a  period  like  the  past  twelve  months  is  a  socially 
defensible  process? 

I  confess  I  have  no  clearcut  answers  to  these  questions. 
Perhaps  I  have  raised  more  queries  than  can  at  once  be  an- 
swered. I  think  however  that  we  must  recognize  the  pres- 
ence and  importance  of  these  issues  and  that  we  may  all 
profitably  ponder  them.  Then  too,  quite  without  rancor,  I 
hope  that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  will 
be  willing  to  ponder  over  them  along  with  us. 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


Changed  Brains 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


IN  the  bold  bad  days  before  we  became — if  you 
don't  care  what  you   say — bone-dry,  one   used 
to  see  here  and  there  on  the  front  of  saloons 
the  sign,  "This  Place   Has  Changed  Hands." 
Once  in  Chicago  I  saw  one  reading,  "This  Place 
Has  Changed   Hands,  Feet — and  Brains."    A 
vision    of    that    sign    flashed    in    my    mind    upon    seeing    Mr. 
Hoover's  proposal  to  the  world  of  a  year's  holiday  in  the  mat- 
ter of   war-debt  payments.     In  the  midst  of   deepening  world 
depression  and  increasing  fear  of  some  sort  of  crack-o'-doom 
it  came  like  a  mountain  breeze  in  a  sultry  day;  like  awakening 
out  of  a  nightmare,  even  if  not  without  dread  of  falling  back 
into  it  again.    For  the  moment  anyway,  all  over  the  world  it 
has  worked  a  magic,  electrifying. 

Worse  than  idle — mischievous — are  the  current  suggestions 
of  politics ;  insinuations  that  while  the  hand  is  the  hand  of 
Esau  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob.  What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  or  not  the  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Hoover? 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  or  not  it  may  operate 
to  his  advantage  in  next  year's  presidential  campaign?  He  is 
entitled,  like  any  other  head  of  an  administration,  to  the  credit 
for  recognizing  and  acting  upon  a  sound  idea,  regardless  of 
its  origin.  He  is  responsible,  and  entitled  to  whatever  political 
advantage  accrues  from  his  adoption  of  it,  with  due  discount 
in  the  consequences  of  adopting  it  so  tardily.  Nothing  in  the 
Constitution  or  in  common  sense  requires  a  president  to  act 
only  upon  such  ideas  as  he  may  invent  himself!  And  a  govern- 
ment, or  the  man  at  the  head  of  it,  has  indubitable  right  at 
any  moment  to  abandon  a  stupid  course  and  adopt  a  wise  one. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  those  like  the  man  who  on  a  sinking 
ship  calmed  his  wife's  fright  by  reminding  her:  "Why  all  the 
fuss?  What  do  we  care?  Let  it  sink;  it  isn't  our  ship." 

Unfortunately  the  United  States  has  acted  all  along  as  if 
its  part  of  the  ship  could  float  regardless  of  what  happened 
to  the  rest  of  it.  Suddenly  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  ship;  that  we  are  in  it  and  that  we'd  better  lend 
a  hand  at  the  pumps  and  see  what  we  can  do  about  stopping 
some  of  the  leaks.  To  change  the  figure  slightly — this  is  no 
time  to  rock  the  boat  or  throw  things  at  the  steersman. 

It  is  to  be  said,  too,  that  an  earlier  attempt  on  Mr.  Hoover's 
part  to  effect  such  a  moratorium  might  not  have  met  in  his 
own  country  the  chorus  of  approval  which  must  be  comforting 
to  him.  The  case  bears  some  similarity  to  that  of  our  entry 
into  the  war — Mr.  Wilson  could  not  have  had,  much  if  at  all 
earlier,  the  united  country  behind  him.  And  as  for  any  apparent 
ineptitude  in  his  announcement  and  the  effect  of  its  form  and 
suddenness  upon  France — the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Hoover's  hand 
was  forced  by  the  incorrigible  garrulity  of  some  of  the  Con- 
gressional leaders  whom  he  had  to  consult  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  nonpartisan  backing;  by  premature  publication  of 
his  intentions.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  in  advance 
the  negotiations  with  the  French  which  seem  to  have  brought 
about  effective  compromise  and  saved  the  situation.  Part  of 
the  difficulty  arose  from  Mr.  Hoover's  attempt  to  specify 
details  and  a  certain  incurably  temperamental  distaste  for 
opposition.  That  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  now;  the  threatened 
deadlock  has  anyway  been  deferred.  Underlying  all  is  the 
vital  fact  that  "changed  brains"  have  come  into  play;  that  at 
least  we  have  joined  the  world  in  realization  that  the  rocks 


toward  which  civilization  was  drifting  can  be  avoided  only 
united  action  in  which  the  United  States,  in  the  nature  of  th 
case,  must  take  the  lead.    The  ship  has  "come  about"  and 
headed  for  the  open  sea.    Now,  to  get  steerage-way. 

Nothing  less  could  have  saved  Germany,  and  Germany 
the  crucial  factor.  Everything  depends  upon  how  German 
uses  the  opportunity.  For  the  German  government  to  hav 
asked  for  a  moratorium  (as  it  has  the  right  to  do)  certainly 
would  have  shaken,  if  it  did  not  completely  destroy,  the  immense 
structure  of  private  credit  and  precipitate  a  world  panic. 
Initiative  on  the  part  of  any  of  Germany's  European  creditors 
would  have  had  the  same  result — as  when  in  ordinary  business 
an  individual  or  group  of  claimants  force  an  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy. It  lay  with  the  United  States  alone,  creditor-in-chief, 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  only  possible  form — that  of  propos- 
ing a  let-up  all  along  the  line.  Then  there  must  be  the  consent 
of  France,  whose  interest  and  sacrifice  involved  come  next  to 
ours.  The  French  do  not  like  to  let  go  of  money — in  which 
respect  they  are  not  unique!  France  would  be  due  to  receive 
from  Germany  in  the  form  of  "non-postponable  reparations" 
something  like  $97,000,000  more  than  she  would  pay  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  year  of  mora- 
torium; that  was  the  sticking-point,  apparently  overlooked  at 
the  outset  by  Mr.  Hoover.  It  appears  to  have  been  adjusted 
in  principle  and  the  details  have  now  to  be  worked  out  by  a 
commission  of  experts. 

THE  sequence  of  the  debts  leads  straight  back  to  the  Ger- 
man reparations;  they  are  the  underpinning  of  the  whole 
structure.  Something  like  two  thirds  of  Germany's  payments 
to  the  European  nations  passes  straight  through  to  us.  None 
of  them  could  pay  us  if  Germany  stopped  paying  them.  In 
one  way  and  another  all  of  them  have  told  us  so;  nor  did  we 
need  to  be  told.  It  is  and  it  always  has  been  nonsense,  hypo- 
critical nonsense,  to  pretend  that  the  debts  to  us  were  separable 
from  those  reparations.  Now  at  last  we  have  tacitly  if  not 
openly  acknowledged  that,  and  we  never  can  make  the  pretense 
again. 

Neither  gift  of  prophecy  nor  special  familiarity  with  inter- 
national finance  is  necessary  to  foresee  that  this  is  only  a 
beginning;  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  whole  business  of  war- 
tribute  in  its  existing  form.  The  status  quo  ante  cannot  be 
restored  no  matter  what  saving  clauses  may  be  written  upon 
documents  or  ponderously  declared.  A  year  is  a  very  short 
time  in  such  matters;  no  degree  of  improvement  or  psy- 
chological encouragement  within  so  brief  a  period  will  greatly 
alter  the  situation.  The  whole  fabric  must  be  overhauled 
again;  each  time  it  is  altered  its  character  changes;  time  is 
working  its  magic.  Time  and  economic  forces.  And  common- 
sense.  If  as  a  consequence  of  German  collapse  and  inevitable 
revolution  ensuing,  either  Communism  or  extreme  reaction 
should  be  enthroned,  there  would  be  almost  certainly  repudia- 
tion of  the  whole  business  of  war-tribute,  and  the  theory  of 
Germany's  exclusive  "war-guilt"  upon  which  it  rests;  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Young  Plan  would  become  obsolete 
reading-matter — all  over  the  world  the  fat  would  be  in  the 
fire.  It  was  vision  of  this  certainty  that  changed  the  brains 
of  Washington. 

Aside  from  the  mere  financial  easement  resulting  from  Mr. 
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Hoovers  proposal  there  is  the  much  more  important  altera- 
tion of  point  of  view  and  spirit.  Such  things  are  contagious, 
relieving  tension  in  all  directions.  The  mythical  figure  of 
"Uncle  Shylock"  has  gone  from  these  shores.  It  looked  for  a 
time  as  if  he  had  migrated  to  France;  but  even  France  re- 
sponds to  the  American  initiative — which,  so  far  as  one  can 
see  at  the  moment,  seems  near  to  making  it  unanimous. 

The  effects  are  far-reaching.  For  instance  upon  the  question 
of  disarmament.  Many  times  in  these  pages  I  have  insisted 
that  disarmament  was  a  question  not  of  statistical  comparisons 
or  horizontal  reduction  of  quantities  and  categories  but  of 
heart's  desire  and  intentions.  Men  and  nations  charged  with 
good-will  and  free  of  fear  do  not  and  will  not  waste  their 
substance  upon  the  purchase  of  weapons  for  which  they  intend 
no  use.  Mr.  Hoover's  message  is 
more  than  a  lubricant;  it  is  a  spiri- 
tual catalyst,  effecting  a  chemical 
change,  so  to  speak,  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  world.  In  the  far 
perspective  it  will  bulk  large;  a 
monument  marking  one  of  the  great 
turning-points  in  history.  In  our 
own  history  especially ;  for  despite  all 
face-saving  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary, it  means  a  complete  reversal 
of  national  attitude  and  policy. 

Along  with  the  main  subject  of 
debt-postponement  comes  announce- 
ment of  measures  to  help  small 
Central-European  nations  in  their 
predicaments.  Jugoslavia,  for  in- 
stance, and  Hungary,  flat  on  its 
back  with  the  condition  of  the  Hun- 
garian General  Credit  Bank.  In  all 
of  these  measures  American  par- 
ticipation figures  powerfully.  What 
is  needed  now  is  to  minimize  the  in- 
fluence of  politicians  and  military 
men  in  the  international  interplay;  to 
leave  the  economic  forces  free  to 
work  in  an  atmosphere  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  It  is  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  military  men,  keep- 
ing alive  and  stirred  the  primitive 
emotions  of  fear  and  suspicion,  who 
have  encouraged  the  maintenance  of 
armaments,  of  excluding  and  hampering  tariffs;  who  have 
aggravated  the  after-effects  of  the  war  and  perpetuated  its 
atmosphere.  These  things  preponderate  in  the  cause  of  the 
world  depression.  World  prosperity  depends  upon  international 
confidence  and  good-will.  Business  is  intercourse;  intercourse 
of  any  kind  cannot  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion. 

This  is  no  academic  matter;  no  affair  of  sentimental  emo- 
tions. Even  in  so-called  prosperous  America  the  world-wide 
economic  depression  has  reached  into  the  pockets  of  folk  who 
two  years  ago  couid  not  have  imagined  themselves  in  their 
present  position,  including  their  present  attitude  of  doubt  as 
to  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  "established  order."  One  takes 
for  granted  his  assurance  of  employment,  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing and  the  reasonable  customary  enjoyments  and  amenities 
of  life  for  himself  and  those  who  constitute  his  immediate 
circle.  When  those  things  fail,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  social 
existence,  including  in  the  last  analysis  the  social-economic 
system  under  which  circumstances  compel  him  to  live,  has 
failed.  That  failure  creates  the  soil  from  which  springs  revolu- 
tion. It  is  not  war  between  nations  that  now  lurks  in  the 
background;  it  is  the  certainty  that  great  masses  of  people 
will  not  tolerate  quietly  the  conditions  which  deny  them  food. 
There  can  be  no  contentment,  no  real  peace  in  the  world, 


without  a  basis  of  economic  assurance;  there  can  be  no  economic 
assurance  without  sane  intercourse,  business,  exchange,  export 
and  import,  in  an  atmosphere  of  good-will.  Herein  lies  the 
enormous  importance  of  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  done;  he  has 
contributed  substantially,  let  us  hope  effectively,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  that  assurance  which  robs  the  revolutionist  of  his 
leverage. 

As  long  ago  as  1923,  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  its  meeting  at  Rome,  concentrated  attention  upon  the 
great  importance  to  industry  and  trade  of  the  question  of  inter- 
governmental debts.  Every  year  since,  up  to  and  including  the 
congress  of  last  May,  the  International  Chamber  emphasized 
this  matter  and  the  American  delegation  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  any  repre- 
sentations on  the  subject  of  the  debts 
made  by  its  foreign  debtors.  This 
was  to  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
the  best-informed  economists  knew 
that  none  but  Germany  would  make 
any  such  overtures,  and  that  for 
Germany  to  do  so  would  be  dis- 
astrous. Nobody  then  foresaw  that 
the  way  out  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  cut  the  knot.  Mr. 
Hoover  cut  it. 
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HILE  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  "changes  of  brains,"  it  is 
germane  to  note  that  the  inter- 
national opium  conference  which  at 
this  writing  still  drones  along,  try- 
ing to  get  on  paper  at  least  some 
further  and  more  definite  measures 
for  the  control  of  the  flood  of  nar- 
cotics, has  done  one  thing — almost 
worth  while  if  there  were  nothing 
else.  It  has  put  the  final  quietus 
upon  the  scheme  of  quotas.  It  never 
had  any  merit;  it  is  now  clearly  seen 
to  be  unworkable.  Beside  that,  the 
nations  minor  in  the  scale  of  produc- 
tion saw  that  it  would  vest  virtual 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  big 
producers  without  offering  anything 
real  toward  the  curtailment  of  the 
immense  over-production  which  is  the  source  of  the  illicit  traf- 
fic. It  would  be  premature  to  comment  upon  the  progress,  if 
any,  of  the  conference;  by  the  time  these  words  are  printed 
almost  anything  may  have  happened.  One  notable  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  delegation  has  been  displaying  far  more  con- 
structive ability  and  diplomatic  temper — not  to  mention  greater 
understanding  of  the  subject — than  its  predecessor  in  the  con- 
ference of  1924-25.  Another  is  that  in  this  conference  the  line 
has  been  drawn  more  clearly  than  ever  between  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  remedy  the  present  ghastly  condition  and 
those  who  for  profit  are  willing  to  exploit  the  basest  appetites 
of  mankind.  Senor  Julio  Casares,  the  delegate  of  Spain,  put  it 
in  a  nutshell  in  an  address  to  the  conference: 

"Some  day,  which  I  hope  is  not  far  off,  it  will  be  said  .  .  . 
that  there  was  once  a  time  when  devilish  men  utilized  a 
marvellous  science  for  the  purpose  of  sending  across  seas  and 
continents  subtle  poisons  destined  to  insidiously  murder  their 
fellow-beings.  It  will  be  said,  too,  some  day,  that  a  few  men  of 
good-will  succeeded  in  freeing  humanity  from  this  inconceivable 
infamy  which  is  the  greatest  shame  of  civilization.  But  if 
we  fail — no  matter  what  the  excuse  for  our  failure — you  may 
be  certain  that  each  of  us  will,  before  the  judgment  of  the 
world's  conscience,  be  pronounced  guilty." 
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Plans  and  Censors 


>^  ^^OW'S  your  Plan?     What,  you  have  no  Plan? 

I  X*"^^^    no  Twenty- Year  Plan  ...  no  Five- Year  Plan 

I'  •  ...  no  Week-End  Plan?    But  you  must  have 

l"  I  a  Plan:    otherwise  you  are  intellectually  bank- 

:  rupt.     It's  being  done,  or  rather  they  are  being 

^^     "     ">\9  proposed.     Even  the  Anarchists  have  a  plan  to 

have  no  plan.    Confess  now  to  one  ewe-lamb,  say  a  Sugar  Plan 

or  a  Reparations  Plan  or  a  little  Regional  Plan.     Then  a  Plan 

for  a  Plan?    None?  Well,  you  are  queer,  probably  one  of  those 

odd  people  who  believe  in  laissez-faire,  the  law  of  supply  and 

demand,  the  survival  of  the  fit  and  those  other  pitiful  old  myths. 

I  can  hear  you  say,  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

You'll  never  turn  any  corners  that  way! 

Let's  assume  for  argument  you  have  an  Economic  Plan.  What 
of  Liberty  under  your  Plan?  The  idea  of  Plan  implies  some 
kind  of  police-power  and  resistance  to  the  rules  will  be  sedition. 
The  Soviets,  Fathers  of  the  Plan  Age,  call  such  economic  sedi- 
tion, sabotage,  and  have  state  trials  therefor.  Please  note  that 
a  planned  economics  plays  hob  with  individual  rights;  regi- 
mentation is  always  regimentation.  By  promising  John  Median 
ease  and  security  we  may  persuade  him  to  give  up  liberty. 
Therefore  resolve  now  that  the  free-speech  guarantee  must  al- 
low a  rebel  to  say,  "It's  a  damn-fool  Plan."  Otherwise  we 
envisage  that  dangerous  corollary  of  the  Russian  experiment — 
state  control  of  all  the  means  of  communication,  even  worship, 
with  the  design  of  implanting  the  state  ideology.  The  planned 
economy  has  become  a  biological  necessity;  let  us  at  the  outset 
then  distinguish  between  the  plan  for  things  and  the  plan  for 
people,  and  face  in  this  new  light  the  everlasting  struggle  for 
liberty,  man  versus  mankind. 

The  danger  is  not  imminent;  paper  plans  do  not  a  prison 
make ;  and  we  still  enjoy  our  ancient  "rugged  individualism" 
in  making  a  living  or  a  dying.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  omen 
that  we  have  a  new  union  of  forces  against  censorship,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Freedom  from  Censorships,  made  up  of  au- 
thors, playwrights,  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  liberals  and  vic- 
tims. The  purpose  is  to  fight  against  the  growing  tendency  to 
censorship  over  the  stage,  movies,  books,  newspapers  and  radio. 
We  hope  that  the  members,  some  of  whom  probably  believe  in 
a  planned  economy  and  all  of  whom  are  keenly  aware  of  how 
economic  forces  have  always  curtailed  liberty,  will  consider  the 
possible  dangers  of  new  coercions  through  our  bread-and-butter 
interests.  Fixing  a  quota  bears  a  strong  family  resemblance  to 
a  censorship. 

The  Council  defines  censorship  as  "any  power  to  suppress 
the  expression  of  thought,  either  in  advance  or  by  prosecution 
under  cover  of  vague  laws."  It  will  center  its  present  efforts 
on  the  field  wherein  the  censors  claim  to  protect  the  public 
from  "obscenity,"  or  incitement  to  crime,  and  occasionally  from 
sedition.  All  liberals  will  endorse  this  movement  to  keep  the 
channels  of  expression  open  and  will  find  strength  in  this  clear 
recognition  of  the  need  for  solidarity  among  the  forces  for 
liberty;  and  most  will  agree  to  the  special  planks,  such  as  re- 
peal of  the  laws  under  which  the  solicitor  of  the  Post  Office 


can  declare  a  publication  unmailable  and  of  the  foolish  Nev 
York  padlock  law  for  theaters  in  which  a  convicted  exhibition 
has  been  shown;  also  with  the  abrogation  of  special  police  pow- 
ers for  vice  societies,  the  customs  censorship  for  imported  publi- 
cations, and  the  oft-abused  municipal  powers  for  censorship  or 
the  use  of  licenses  for  amusement  places,  revocable  at  pleasure. 
We  can  all  agree  that  censorships  have  been  ignorant,  silly 
and  useless,  and  misused  by  power  groups  or  commercial  inter- 
ests seeking  advertising.  Everybody  will  desire  to  help  peg  in 
our  present  liberty  for  religious  and  sex  discussion.  For  it 
seems  to  me  that,  thanks  to  groups  such  as  this  and  the  valiant 
struggles  of  some  of  its  very  members,  and  to  the  new  enlighten- 
ment of  federal  courts  as  revealed  in  the  Mary  Ware  Dennett 
and  Marie  Stopes  rulings  and  the  decision  against  the  Minne- 
sota press  gag-law,  we  are,  for  the  moment,  enjoying  real  free- 
dom in  certain  fields.  The  Council  will  have  a  vast  job  in 
extending  the  reign  of  this  toleration  among  all  sections  and 
classes  of  the  nation  and  in  preventing  exploitation  thereof  by 
vicious  and  selfish  interests  who  may  invite  a  return  of  the  gags. 


SO  vast  and  praiseworthy  are  these  tasks  that  it  may  seem 
ungracious  to  propose  added  ones.  But  the  Council  lists 
education  as  one  of  its  aims  and  so  invites  questions.  We  hope 
that  in  addition  to  fighting  against  all  suppression  it  will  serve 
as  a  clearing-house  for  research  into  the  great  complexity  of 
this  modern  problem  of  public  education  and  entertainment  by 
mass  communication.  For  example  if  the  New  York  statute 
against  dramatic  performances  dealing  with  sex  abnormality  or 
perversion  is  repealed,  the  question  may  arise:  Is  the  dramatic 
form  the  best  way  to  educate  the  public  to  understand  per- 
versions as  forms  of  disease  and  to  imbue  people  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferers?  Are  there  dangers  of  spreading  the 
disease?  Judgment  may  well  be  suspended  until  we  get  the 
advice  of  psychologists  and  physicians.  The  problem  will  not 
be  about  a  censorship  but  as  to  the  wise  ways  of  public  instruc- 
tion. I  believe  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  social  work- 
ers, psychiatrists  and  doctors  that  certain  forms  of  education 
are  best  served  by  private  and  personal  contacts  rather  than  by 
mass  publicity.  The  newspapers  and  the  radio  are  not  universal 
panaceas  for  ignorance,  let  them  happily  be  free  as  you  like. 

Again  the  Council  may  well  make  a  study  of  the  causes  back 
of  certain  tendencies  toward  censorships.  There  is  certainly  a 
large  body  of  reasonably  sincere  and  enlightened  persons  who 
honestly  deplore  what  they  regard  as  real  evils  in  the  movies 
and  propose,  sometimes  reluctantly,  some  form  of  federal  cen- 
sorship as  the  way  out.  The  Council  uses  the  slogan :  "Censor- 
ship Covers  Up  But  Does  Not  Cure."  Now  not  to  try  to 
understand  this  large  body  of  public  opinion  from  schools, 
churches,  homes,  may  be  a  covering  up  of  the  roots  of  the  mat- 
ter and  not  a  cure  for  the  causes  of  intolerance.  Let  us  have 
them  out  in  the  light  for  real  study.  Liberty  has  always  been  • 
won  by  fighting — for  it  is  precious — and  the  very  members  of 
this  Council  have  won  glorious  fights  in  behalf  of  all  of  us. 
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but  certain  fields  today  may  well  be  defined  as  social  education 
rather  than  under  the  stereotype  of  a  battle  between  "militant 
puritanism  and  militant  common  sense."  To  assume  a  monop- 
oly of  common  sense  is  not  without  peril  and  akin  to  the  Puri- 
tan's assumption  of  his  monopoly  over  common  morals.  Toler- 
ance can  well  begin  at  home.  The  lover  of  liberty  may  hang 
too  much  of  his  thesis  on  the  lessons  of  history  and  not  enough 
on  the  resources  of  psychology  and  social  science.  Times  do 
change — that's  why  we  need  liberty.  This  does  not  mean  weak 
compromise  with  the  fears  and  inertias  that  are  the  roots  of 
censorship,  but  an  iteration  that  the  use  of  liberty  is  in  the 
search  for  truth.  For  example  the  Platform  of  the  Council 
reads: 

We  maintain  that  selection  of  themes  for  books,  plays,  and  pic- 
tures should  be  left  to  the  industries  themselves.  Laws  still  exist  in 
all  states  as  a  threat  to  commercial  pornography.  In  cases  where 
good  taste  alone  is  involved,  the  public  can  make  its  verdict  felt  in 
the  most  sensitive  place — the  cash  register. 

We  all  know  that  in  our  imperfect  industries  will  be  men  to 
take  advantage  of  this  freedom  for  commercial  pornography, 
sometimes  under  the  guise  of  art  or  morality.  If  the  Council 
depends  (as  it  seems  to  say)  on  anti-pornography  laws,  it  will 
face  two  tasks:  first,  to  distinguish  between  pornography  and 
honest  expression  of  ideals;  second,  to  protect  artists  and  think- 
ers from  prosecution  under  such  laws,  as  in  the  past.  If  this 
is  impossible,  the  answer  is  that  we  will  have  to  endure  a  cer- 
tain misuse  of  freedom  as  a  lesser  evil  than  censorship  and 
build  up  barriers  against  it  in  the  public  mind.  Here  we  reach 
the  present  nub  of  the  argument,  to  wit,  that  the  public  is 
made  up  of  adults  who  can  face  facts  and  select,  adults  of  im- 
mature and  suggestible  minds  who  probably  cannot  be  protected 
anyhow,  and' children.  The  serious  advocates  of  censorship 
will  declare  that  we  must  protect  the  child.  Their  opponents 
answer  that  we  cannot  let  the  child  be  the  criterion  of  serious 
books,  drama,  movies  et  cetera  for  public  offering  to  respon- 
sible adults ;  and  that  children  have  to  face  the  facts  of  life 
anyhow;  that  the  parents  must  act  as  censors  to  keep  them 
from  touch  with  adult  discussions,  and  also  educate  them  in 
morals  and  taste  so  they  reject  or  become  immune  to  the  gross 
matter.  Public  taste  generally  should  also  be  educated  to  the 
same  end. 

Not  even  the  modern  over-burdened  and  conscientious  par- 
ent will  deny  his  duty  to  censor  his  child's  contacts  with  adult 
matter  and  guide  his  taste  to  right  standards.  But  he  will 
confess  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  when  the  movies,  radio  and 
newspapers  are  practically  all  pervasive,  and  training  in  stand- 
,  ards  is  complicated  by  the  constant  chances  to  have  these 
standards  lowered  by  the  easily  accessible  cheap  and  vulgar. 
The  very  things  he  is  educating  against  are  also  doing  some  of 
the  educating.  It  is  human,  perhaps  selfish  and  indolent,  to 
desire  some  control  over  the  child's  environment  that  will  make 
their  task  easier.  Why  not  a  censorship?  The  same  argument 
can  be  used  for  general  public  opinion:  how  are  you  going  to 
teach  average  people  selective  standards  of  taste  and  morals 
when  their  standards  are  constantly  being  formed  by  the  very 
things  they  are  supposed  to  have  standards  about?  The  di- 
lemma is  obvious;  and  if  the  Council's  researches  can  throw 
light  on  the  situation  they  will  do  much  to  ameliorate  the 
bitterness  over  certain  censorships. 

For  the  radio  the  dilemma,  inherent  in  all  liberty,  is  not 
man-made  but  forced  on  us  by  Nature.  The  broadcast  bands 
are  limited  by  electro-physics.  The  United  States  enjoys  about 
ninety  and  may  have  less  if  the  claims  of  Canada  and  Mexico 
are  met.  For  the  radio  is  a  problem  in  international  commu- 
nication. Freedom  of  the  air  means  chaos:  some  kind  of  con- 
trol is  necessary  for  public  service.  You  cannot  have  all  the 
broadcasting  stations  you  want  as  you  can  free  presses  and 
free  theaters,  to  afford  competition  in  ideas.  So  the  root  prob- 
lem is:  what  body  can  society  set  up  to  meet  this  new  demand 


for  freedom?  The  Council  stands  for  three  measures:  to  end 
selective  censorships  at  the  stations,  to  prevent  domination  of 
the  air  by  two  or  three  monopoly  groups,  to  stop  discrimination 
by  the  Radio  Commission  in  the  issuance  of  licenses.  These 
are  good  aims  but  it  seems  to  me  run  up  against  practical  diffi- 
culties, to  wit,  Time,  Space  and  Money.  The  time  available 
to  any  or  all  of  the  ninety  stations  is  limited — that  means  some 
sort  of  selection.  The  financing  of  the  stations  by  advertising 
as  in  the  United  States,  means  an  instinctive  response  to  mass 
demands,  and  certain  bans  against  radical  criticism  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  order  that  created  and  enriches  them.  If 
the  government  takes  over  the  broadcasting  where  is  your  free- 
dom of  speech?  We  shall  face  the  parallel  of  the  licensed 
press  with  the  licensers  neck-deep  in  politics.  As  to  the  con- 
trol body  it  will  need  more  wisdom  and  disinterestedness  than 
the  Supreme  Court  for  it  will  control  the  public  opinion  that 
makes  both  laws  and  courts. 

Unless  we  can  open  up  unlimited  channels  it  looks  as  if  the 
ether  had  a  little  Plan  all  its  own — to  force  us  to  reorganize 
our  concept  of  the  state  in  relation  to  public  communication. 
With  some  kind  of  control,  men  can  have  radio;  without  con- 
trol, no  radio.  Television  will  make  it  worse  for,  I  believe,  a 
very  few  stations  will  use  up  all  the  available  waves.  The  Court 
of  the  Air,  if  that  is  what  this  dilemma  means,  will  have  to  be 
set  up  as  a  social  organ  outside  governments  because  it  tran- 
scends governments.  It  will  have  to  be  the  most  august,  neutral 
and  truth-serving  tribunal  ever  conceived  of,  protected  somehow 
from  political,  mass,  creed  and  economic  pressure.  Its  very 
roots  will  have  to  be  in  the  doctrines  of  civil  liberty;  and  the 
public  have  to  be  taught  its  duty,  power  and  aloofness.  In  its 
field  it  will  be  the  arbiter  of  ideas,  corrected  happily  by  the 
press  and  other  agents  of  truth. 

The  idea  seems  fantastic,  but  so  does  a  planned  economy. 
We  are  at  least  considering  the  end  of  laissez-faire  in  bread- 
and-butter;  it  may  not  be  mad  to  consider  laissez-faire  in 
ideas.  Such  a  court  would  be  the  most  dangerous  institution 
in  the  world,  as  every  student  of  civil  liberty  knows,  of  the  na- 
ture against  which  the  bills  of  rights  and  every  protection  of 
the  individual  were  erected.  But  democracy,  public  opinion 
and  liberty  are  themselves  the  most  dangerous  things  in  the 
world  and  plans  about  them  are  dangerous.  But  then  so  is 
any  plan  in  this  extremely  unruly  universe.  Yet  we  have  never 
found  men  fearing  to  make  plans  for  that  reason ! 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Salvation  for  Today 

THE   CONTEMPORARY  AND   HIS   SOUL,  by  Irwin  Edman.      Cape  & 
Smith.   191  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FORTUNATELY  for  his  readers  Irwin  Edman  does  not 
see  the  "modern  temper"  through  glasses  of  as  murky  a 
blue  as  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  His  book  is  rather  of  the  com- 
pany of  Haydon's  The  Quest  of  the  Ages  and  Overstreet's 
The  Enduring  Quest.  His  optimistic  bias  on  the  reality  of 
what  used  to  be  called  saving  our  souls,  is  not  extreme  but  it 
certainly  is  in  key  with  the  sentiments  which  a  well  oriented 
and  rational  view  of  life  seem  increasingly  to  evoke. 

To  my  taste  too  much  space  is  devoted,  however,  to  the  crit- 
ical and  negative  aspects  of  the  case.  We  cannot  or  need  not 
be  disillusionists  or  rationalists  or  platonists  or  traditionalists, 
says  Edman,  nor  need  we  indulge  in  flights  into  busy  "action" 
or  "ecstacy."  He  explains  and  depreciates  these  alternatives 
up  to  page  165  leaving  himself  less  than  thirty  more  pages  for 
his  Note  Concerning  Salvation.  As  a  philosopher  he  may  have 
felt  the  need  of  so  much  critical  analysis.  But  as  a  contem- 
porary reader  with  or  without  a  soul,  I  feel  the  need  of  more 
elaboration  of  the  everlasting  Yea. 

It  is  significant  that  Edman  is  willing  to  admit  that  we  have 
souls  and  even  more  so  to  admit  that  they  still  need  salvation. 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  (Continued  on  page  449) 


Traveler's  Notebook 


Blue  Ridge  Institute 
Fifth  Annual  Summer  Institute 

SOCIAL    WORK     EXECUTIVES 

Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina 


July    26th    to   August    1st,   1931 


The  Theme— CORRELATION 

A  timely  theme  for  a  hard  year.  Analysis 
by  separate  committees  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Problem*  of  1931 

Special  committee.  National  leadership  as 
well  as  local. 

Able  Discussion  Leaders 

Informal  discussions  and  consultations  with 
national  social  leaders. 

Information    and    reservations    from 
THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

HOMER  W.  BORST 

1810  Graybar  Building 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  ideal  place  for  summer  vacations 

Western  View  Farm 

NEW    MILFORD,    CONN. 
85  mllei  from  Columbia  Circle  Elevation   1,OOO  /•«! 

Hospitality    that   Is   unique.       It   brings   back    friends    year 

after  year.     Twelfth   season. 

Riding        Tennis        Swimming        Mountain  climbing 
Or  rest  and  quiet  If  you  want  It.  Interesting  people. 

Rates:  $8  a  day,  $49  a  week. 
Telephone:  New  Mllford  440.      Edward  G.  Ohmer,  Proprietor. 


BAR  P  QUARTER— CIRCLE  RANCH 

A  home  ranch  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyoming.  Horie- 
back  riding,  interesting  old  trails,  fishing.  More  than  an  ordinary  vacation. 
Address 

WillUm    Paton,    Shell,    Wyoming 


Reconciliation  Trips 


IT  all  began  back  in  1921  when  Clarence  V.  Howell  was 
conducting  labor  forums  in  Harlem  and  was  asked  by  a 
group  of  ministers  in  conference  to  take  them  to  radical  labor 
headquarters.  The  seed  of  that  first  visit  to  several  such  cen- 
ters, with  speakers  at  each  to  tell  of  their  work  and  answer 
questions,  germinated  four  years  later  in  a  new  organization 
of  Reconciliation  Trips.  Its  success  and  popularity  are  well 


established  by  its  record  of  three  trips  with  60  in  attendance 
that  first  year  of  "21;  and  ninety  trips  with  5833  attendants 
from  September,  1930  to  July  1931.  And  while  New  York 
affords  perhaps  the  best  laboratory,  these  trips  are  now  also 
conducted  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Syracuse  and 
Boston. 

Their  scope  is  wide  and  varied  and  ranges  over  not  only 
nationalities  and  races  but  religions,  political  movements  and 
industrialism.  For  instance  in  February  a  group  met  at  Casa 
Italiana  and  heard  the  forward-looking  Turkish  woman  painter, 
Mihri  Hanoun  de  Rassim  Pasha,  talk  on  New  Turkey  and  the 
Achievements  of  Mustapha  Kemal.  The  gallery  of  Near- 
Eastern  art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  was  the  next  stop. 
At  the  Saroukan  Rug  Company,  Ahmed  Abdallah  Effendi,  a 
prominent  Turkish  importer,  described  how  the  rugs  are  made 
and  what  they  mean  to  the  village  livelihood.  Then  food — a 
dinner  of  Boulgour  pilaf,  yoghourt,  patlijan  karni  yarik,  rose- 
leaf  syrup  and  Turkish  coffee  at  the  Constantinople  Restau- 
rant. The  itinerary  also  included  a  visit  to  Bahai  Cause 
Library,  and  talks  by  qualified  natives  on  trade-links  between 
America  and  the  new  Turkey,  changing  costumes  and  customs, 
and  the  economic  forces  in  changing  Turkey. 

In  April  a  group  from  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Highschool, 
meeting  at  one  o'clock,  visited  the  Ford  factory  in  New  Jersey, 
where  trained  guides  pointed  out  the  processes  of  assembling 
a  Ford  car.  Before  five  they  were  transported  to  quite  a 
different  scene — the  Bowery,  the  big  unemployment  center,  with 
its  breadlines,  Zero  Tub,  and  the  Old  Bucks  and  Lame  Ducks 
Club.  Supper  at  the  Bowery  Y.M.C.A.  and  5-  and  lo-cent 
Cafeteria.  And  at  seven-thirty  another  change  of  scene,  this 
time  to  see  The  Daily  News  printing  plant  in  action. 

Other  items  on  the  calendar  are  the  Japanese  centers,  China- 
town, Syria,  India,  Negro  Harlem;  a  visit  to  Anarchist,  Com- 
munist, Socialist  and  I.W.W.  centers  with  talks  by  repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Birth  Control  Clinic  with  Margaret  Sanger 
telling  of  its  work ;  a  Jewish  Festival  trip,  and  so  forth. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  people  who  go  on  these  trips  are  stu- 
dents— largely  postgraduates,  teachers  and  ministers.  Some 
professors  are  making  them  a  requirement.  They  are  very  in- 
expensive, averaging  less  than  seventy-five  cents  plus  meals 
and  streetcar  fares  per  person.  These  Reconciliation  Trips 
might  be  termed  the  field  work  of  education;  but  they  have  an 
influence  which  has  found  the  following  apt  expression: 

My  likeness  has  little  enrichment  to  offer  my  life,  for  I  received 
the  same  culture  in  the  same  kind  of  school,  the  same  kind  of 
home,  the  same  kind  of  church,  the  same  kind  of  community  in 
the  same  kind  of  work.  But  that  yellow  man,  that  black  man, 
that  "red"  man  can  give  me  something.  He  received  it  from 
sources  I  have  never  touched.  Historians  often  say:  "This  migra- 
tion meant  progress,  for  two  strange  cultures  met." 

Schedule — Summer  1931 


July  17 
21 

25 
30 

Aug.    2 

7 
8 

IS 
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Friday      — Chinese  Centers 

Thursday — India 

Saturday — Love,   Sex:   New   Ideals 

Thursday — Russia 

Sunday     — Chinese  Centers 

Friday      — Unemployment 

Saturday  — Radical  Labor  Headquarters 

Saturday  — Negro  Harlem 


(Continued  from  page  447) 

•day  that  in  repudiating,  as  we  do,  the  older  connotations  of  such 
•words,  our  vocabulary  either  has  to  be  newly  created  which  is 
•not  easy,  or  it  has  to  read  new  meaning  into  cliches — which  no 
-doubt  misleads  many  who  want  to  be  modern  with  a  capital  M. 

This  book  is  thus  notable  in  its  aliveness  to  the  kernel  of 
truth  in  the  great  ideas  of  the  sane.  It  is  particularly  happy  in 
the  honesty  of  its  insistence  that  our  souls  are  closely  related 
to  our  social  and  economic  backgrounds.  "One  cannot  be  at 
peace  even  with  oneself  in  a  society  that  is  not  in  its  whole 
organization  at  peace."  "Only  simple  people  can  live  simple 
lives.  For  others  simplicity  is  itself  a  complex  fraud  that  fools 
and  hurts  those  who  attempt  it."  The  book  is  further  to  be 
-enjoyed  for  its  sane  naturalism  and  earthiness  (more  implicit 
than  explicit).  "It  is  high  time  that  the  genial  life  of  the  senses 
received  its  due  moral  warrant  from  the  sour  prophets  of  the 
mind."  And  finally  it  is  sound  in  my  view  in  its  constructive 
association  of  salvation  with  social  melioration.  "Much  can 
>be  gained  in  actual  felicity  by  a  resolute  concern  with  the  con- 
-ditions  of  salvation  possible  on  this  planet,  in  this  life.  .  .  ." 

In  fact  this  last  chapter  is  so  suggestive  and  so  sound  that  as 
I  have  said,  I  can  but  regret  Professor  Edman  did  not  ex- 
pand it  to  constitute  his  book.  Then  the  reader  might  have 
rgotten  a  sense  of  the  robust,  vigorous,  exhilarating  quality  of 
true  salvation  on  this  earth,  that  would  have  better  conveyed 
the  message  which  the  author  I'm  sure  was  trying  to  bring  us. 
But  you  will  want  to  read  this  book.  It  is  a  rewarding  anti- 
dote to  the  drab,  the  sordid,  the  dull  and  dispirited  in  too  much 
•of  the  air  we  breathe  today.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Where  the  Stars  March 

STARRY   ADVENTURE:   a   novel,   by   Mary   Austin.     Houghton   Mifflin. 
420  pp.     Price   $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

BACK  east  the  stars  are  all  "pricked  in  flat  like  ceiling 
decorations."  In  New  Mexico  you  see  them  march.  The 
late  afternoon  light,  divided  by  cloud  banks,  splinters  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  with  their  name  color.  You  go  to  see  the  sunset 
like  going  to  vespers,  to  compose  the  day's  interruptions.  You 
watch  the  rabbit  brush,  green  at  the  base,  dry  fluff  at  the 
top,  keep  the  register  of  the  seasons.  The  history  of  the  house 
is  written  here  from  the  sites  of  old  pit  villages  with  their 
premonitions  of  the  three-cornered  fireplace  to  the  high-layered 
tenements  of  the  pueblos  and  the  low-lying  buildings  of  the 
early  estates  which  welded  Spanish  and  Indian  elements  in 
their  hospitable  construction. 

If  you  would  get  a  glimpse  of  this  country  with  its  music 
and  lights  and  open  spaces,  the  primitive  life  of  its  Colonials 

i  and   the   stir   among   its  health-seekers   and   artists,   in   a   way 

:  that  will  give  you  a  clue  to  its  sense  of  adventure  in  old  and 
and  new,  read  Mrs.  Austin's  novel.  New  Mexico  and  its 
people  pass  through  her  fingers  on  the  engaging  thread  of 

1  romance.  It  is  a  knotted  thread,  with  suspense  and  heart- 
searchings,  and  deals  with  the  paths  a  younger  generation  tries 

,  to  break  through  the  thickets  of  convention  quite  as  much  as 
it  does  with  the  old  trails  and  mountain  roads.  Some  will 
read  it  for  the  story;  some  for  the  settings;  some  for  its 

•original  forays  into  marital  conceptions.  For  there's  more  to 
it  than  that  a  master  of  the  organ  should  in  later  life  turn  to  the 
guitar  to  show  the  lightness  of  her  touch,  her  sense,  in  the 
old  Spanish  love  songs,  of  the  double  rhythm  of  the  heart- 
beat and  the  breath.  She  brings  the  sagacities  of  a  student 

•of  myths  and  folk  lore  into  the  arena  alongside  the  more 
familiar  answers  to  the  way  of  life  supplied  by  s-ociety  people, 
and  young  college  folk,  by  a  sun-browned  Southwesterner  and 
a  simple  New  England  preacher,  by  the  priesthood  of  the 
ancient  church  of  the  region  and  by  what  one  of  her  char- 
acters calls  the  bourgeois  sophisticates  with  their  easy  ap- 
propriation of  psychoanalysis.  Through  it  all,  in  the  speech 
•of  her  women  characters,  she  shatters  all  manner  of  stereo- 
types fond  to  the  minds  of  men. 

Yet  it  is  because  of  this  very  insight,  this  depth  and  reach 
and  sensitiveness  to  what  lies  under  the  skin  of  personality 
and  mores,  that  one  hopes  that  Starry  Adventure  may  turn 
•out  to  be  no  more  than  a  curtain-raiser.  That  it  is  just  an 
experiment  in  what  Mrs.  Austin  may  do  in  combining  her 
•wealth  of  observation  and  re-  (Continued  on  page  451) 
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the  little  Grusinkas 
like  flowers  too  .  . 

If  flowers  and  fields  would  only  grow  in  tenement  yards!  . . .  But  they 
won't.  And  chances  are,  the  most  you  can  do  towards  bringing  the  little 
Grusinkas  a  pleasanter  summer  is  to  make  their  homes  a  bit  brighter. 

Generally  that  means  more  cleanliness.  And  the  wise  way  to  win 
Mrs.  Grusinka  to  that  idea  is  to  suggest  easier  ways  to  get  things  done. 

When  you're  doing  this,  remember  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  lighten  soap-arid  -water  tasks.  Good 
golden  soap  and  plentiful  naptha,  working  together  to  loosen  stub- 
born dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  Fels-Naptha  washes  clean  even  in 
cool  water — a  particularly  helpful  feature  in  homes  where  hot  water 
is  rather  a  luxury. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH     THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 


"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  &  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers  — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask   for  Booklet  S— it  will   be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS'  SITUATION— for 
better  and  for  worse,  and  the  prospect — is  treated 
in  AMERICAN  INDIAN  LIFE,  July  issue,  50  pps. 
Price  10  cents.  37  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Have  you  Property  to  sell  < 

—Cottages  to  rent 

Advertise    in    the    CLASSIFIED    SECTION 
SURVEY    GRAPHIC   or    KflDMONTHLY. 

Rate*:  30  centi   i  line;  $4.30  per  inch. 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,   112   Eitt  19tti  Street,  New  York,  N 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Smith  College  School 

for 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled   for   the   full    course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period    of    nine    months'    supervised 

intensive  field  work. 


A    summer    course    of  eight    wee\s    is 
open    to    experienced    social     workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


HOME  STUDY 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Offers  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  for  Home  Study 
under  the  personal  instruction  of  members  of  the 
University  teaching  staff. 

Write  for  our  bulletin  of  information 
Home  Study  Dept.  SO,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y.  C. 


Untoergttp  of  Chicago 

a  Ijc  <§ratuate  &cf)ool  of  Social 
is>erbtce  &bmtms;tratton 

Second    Term    Summer    Quarter 
begins  July  27 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


School  "/Nursing  "/Tale University 

A  Profession  for  the  College   Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 

social   service. 


The  thirty  months  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For    catalog    and    information    address: 

THE   DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  ,of  NURSING   of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW   HAVEN     :    CONNECTICUT 


THE  CITY  ..a  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

at  165   West   12th   Street,   New   York   City, 

announces   a   few  vacancies  in   its   upper  groups — boys   and 
girls,  ten   to  thirteen   years — for  the    1931-32   season. 
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(Continued  from  page  449)  search  with  her  sense  of  drama. 
In  Starry  Adventure  she  has  gone  out  to  try  her  mettle  with 
the  young  moderns  on  their  own  ground;  but  after  all  the 
children  of  the  health  seekers  do  not  exhaust  her  cast  of  char- 
acters. This  is  a  relatively  slender  offering,  tapering  off  a  bit 
at  the  close.  You  wish  she  had  made  more  of  her  theme  of 
the  house  as  the  shell  of  woman's  adventure.  She  as  no  other 
might  make  the  ancient  peoples  of  this  region  live  and  love 
again.  The  artists  who  catch  the  lights  and  shadows  of  an 
Indian  pueblo  deal  with  surfaces;  she  has  portrayed  for  us 
their  inner  life  and  might  cast  it  in  story.  Such  a  work  as 
The  Peasants  might  come  from  her  hands,  with  all  the  colors 
and  rhythms  of  life  among  the  Colonials  which  have  carried 
over  for  three  hundred  years  from  the  days  of  their  isolated 
inland  settlement.  Most  of  all  there  is  the  American  epic  itself 
implicit  in  that  Book  of  Mary  Austin — the  autobiography  so 
eagerly  anticipated  by  her  friends.  P.  U.  K. 


„ 

PP. 

B' 


Reno  Looks  at  Marriage 

WOMEN  AND   CONFLICT,  by  George  A.  Bartlett. 
Price  $3.00   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 


Putnam.     294 


ECAUSE  of   a  long  varied   experience  in  a   Reno  divorce 
court,  Judge  Bartlett  has  developed  very  definite  and  none 

I  too  optimistic  ideas  concerning  marriage.  His  approach  to 
marital  maladjustment  is  psychological  rather  than  legalistic. 
Admittedly  biased  by  his  experience,  he  acknowledges  that  he 
is  not  writing  a  dissertation  on  successful  marriages.  Recog- 
nizing that  marriage  is  a  changeable  and  changing  institution, 
he  envisages  divorce  as  an  instrument  facilitating  and  increas- 
ing its  security.  He  believes  thoroughly  in  divorce  and  would 
liberalize  it  without  playing  into  the  hands  of  radicals.  At  the 
same  time  there  must  be  a  greater  effort  to  mould  marriage 
without  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  reformers. 

Some  of  his  ideas  are  decidedly  moot.  This  makes  his  clear 
if  somewhat  journalese  discussions  stimulating.  Some  will  deem 
him  an  advocatus  diaboli  because  he  favors  older  women  serv- 
ing in  the  estimable  capacity  of  mistresses,  teaching  young  males 
something  about  women,  while  he  conservatively  suggests  that 
young  'brides  should  learn  about  marriage  through  more  intel- 
ligent sex  education.  The  discussion  of  adultery  as  sin  is  tinc- 
tured by  a  formulated  definition  of  sin  that  is  contrary  to  its 
general  acceptance  by  those  who  actually  believe  in  it.  While 
denying  a  desire  to  sell  the  idea  of  adultery,  his  presentation 
virtually  suggests  it  as  a  bit  of  special  machinery  for  promot- 
ing human  happiness  amongst  those  who  reject  the  idea  of  sin. 
He  recognizes  that  most  divorce  procedures  are  blind  to 
justice  for  the  children;  and  he  deprecates  suits  for  alienation 
of  affection  with  implied  financial  values  that  are  contrary  to 
ntelligent  thought.  He  is  a  vigorous  advocate  of  birth  control 

,  out  regards  most  unsuccessful  marriages  as  foundering  upon 
:tiental  incompatibility  and  economic  forces  as  well  as  upon  sex- 

|  ual  problems. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  'but  that  the  new  six-weeks  resi- 

'Jence  law  of  his  state  will  bring  quicker  action  and  quicker 

1  reaction.  Will  the  shorter  stay  favor  a  satisfactory  solution 
'>f  the  familiar  problems  and  personal  struggles  which  allegedly 
constitute  the  reason  for  easy  divorce?  Judge  Bartlett  votes 
;»ye  for  he  believes  in  marriage,  divorce  and  the  laws  of  Nevada. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE 


Britain,  France  and  Societv 

SOCIAL  POLITICS  AND  MODERN  DEMOCRACIES,  by  Charles  W. 
Pipkin.  Macmillm.  2  vols.  417,  377  pages.  Price  $7.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

AN  admirable  and  very  complete  survey  of  the  social  legis- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  this  century  is 
given  in  Professor  Pipkin's  two  closely  printed,  heavily  docu- 
mented volumes.  The  detailed  historical  material  is  preceded 
by  sketches  of  previous  thinking  and  followed  by  summaries 
which  show  how  social  conscience  and  social  powers  have  inter- 
acted. 

While  industrialism,  passing  out  of  the  laissez  faire  stage  in 
Britain  and  out  of  revolutionary  doctrines  in  France,  has  had 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  workers  under  the  compulsion  of 
public  opinion  and  latterly  because  (Continued  on  page  453) 
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Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's  degree. 


AUTUMN  QUARTER   OPENS   SEPTEMBER 
28,  1931 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
is  now  in  its  spacious  new  home  at  122  East 
22nd  Street  *  *  Six  floors  *~  *•  Class  ana 
conlerence  rooms,  social  research  laboratories, 
study  rooms  ^  ^  Easy  access  to  an  auditorium 
and  to  perhaps  the  most  complete  collection  of 
social  work  literature  in  the  world  *  *  A. 
kitchen,  student*faculty  lounges  *  ^  An  atmos- 
•  phere  or  opportunity  for  the  formation  or  lire-long 
professional  associates  *  *  A.  cfuiet,  hospitable, 
academic  retreat  in  the  heart  or  New  York 
Gty  *  *•  Ana  just  across  the  threshold,  the  hum 
and  din  of  the  world  s  most  congested  metropolis, 
where  the  maladjustments  or  mankind,  dramatized 
in  continuous  panorama,  flaunt  their  challenges 
into  the  faces  of  tomorrow  s  social  workers. 


Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


Foundations 


Community  Chests 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC. — 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATIpN — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  result*  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES 25  We*  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE — 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,  INC. 425    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
CRIPPLED      CHILDREN,      INC.   — 

An  Association  of  agencies  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cripple.  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  Pres.;  Harry  H.  Howett,  Sec., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE —  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION   450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC. — Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Director,  Orson 
N.  Kelly,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlej 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs 
Winifred  Hathaway.  Associate  Director;  B 
Franklin  Royer,  M.TX,  Medical  Director: 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


ASSOCIATION      OF 
CHESTS     AND 


COMMUNITY 
COUNCILS  — 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Industrial    Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC 


-  Promotes    a    better    understandin 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  throug 
its    pamphlet,    research    and    lecture   services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups 
Executive   Directors,   Harry   W.    Laidler  are 
Norman   Thomas,    112   East    19    Street,   New 
York  City. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS— 105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 
Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis 
sion  boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  sue! 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promot 
interdenominationally. 

President,   Mrs.   Orrin   R.  Judd 

Indian  Work.  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Directo 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 

Adela    J.    Ballard,    Western    Supervise 


NATIONAL  BOARD   OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIA 

TIONS Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  60 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thi 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretarie 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  wor 
of  1.288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younge 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  a 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  th 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


MARQUETTE  LEAGUE  FOR  CATHO 
UC  INDIAN  MISSIONS — 105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.Y.C.,  Room  423.  (Collecting  agency 
for  the  support  of  American  Catholic  Indian 
Missions.)  Officers:  Hon.  Alfred  J.  Talley 
Prea.;  Henry  Heide,  1st  Vice  Pres.;  Charles 
A.  Weber,  2nd  Vice  Pres.;  Victor  F.  Rid 
der,  Treas.;  Rev.  Win.  Flynn,  Sec'y  General 


THE   NATIONAL   COUNC'L    OF   THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO 
CIATIONS    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES 347      Madison      Avenue,      New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  am 
professional  men  representing  1,500  loca 
Associations,  Maintains  a  staff  of  120  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  States  an( 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun 
tries.  Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi 
sion.  William  B.  Foster,  Chairman  Per 
sonnel  Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W 
Fry,  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO 
CIATION — Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi 
tions  on  home,  school,  institution  and  com 
munity.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Horn 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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mONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,       president, 

Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  X.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kincklc  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway.  New  \ork.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets   and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 7Sc  a  line   (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


(Continued  from  page  451)  of  better  ideas  of  efficiency, 

there  has  grown  up  in  each  country  a  definite  political  self- 
consciousness  among  workers  themselves.  The  author  says  sig- 
nificantly, "Social  legislation  has  not  been  looked  upon  as  an 
end  by  the  Labour  movement  of  either  France  or  England,  but 
simply  as  a  condition  necessary  for  security  before  the  worker 
could  take  the  part  he  should  in  the  modern  community."  The 
modern  community  is  an  industrial  one  with  parliamentary  con- 
trols. The  worker  learned  the  use  of  political  instruments  by 
fighting  for  better  food  and  shorter  hours.  Now  that  he  has 
governing  skill  on  something  like  par  with  older  estates,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  he  will  do  with  it.  Professor  Pipkin 
thinks  he  will  make  a  freer  and  a  better  world. 

The  distinct  contributions  of  the  two  civilizations  are  clearly 
described,  although  perhaps  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fact  that  France,  being  much  less  completely  industrialized  than 
Britain,  still  has  the  small-farmer  type  of  mind  as  the  basis  of 
its  individualistic  political  thinking.  The  work  should  be  of 
lasting  -usefulness  to  students  of  ameliorative  legislation. 
Los  Angeles  LYMAN  BRYSON 

Labor  and  Federal  Law 

LABOR  AND  THE  SHERMAN  ACT,  by  Edward  Berman.    Harper.   325  pp. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SINCE  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  the 
Clayton  Act  there  has  been  much  controversy  over  the 
status  of  laibor  unions  under  federal  legislation.  For  the  first 
time  an  authoritative  study  has  been  made  of  the  interpretation 
which  the  courts  have  placed  upon  these  acts  in  industrial  con- 
:  troversies  affecting  laibor.  Though  the  Sherman  Law  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  and  control  industrial  combinations,  it  has 
proven  singularly  ineffective  in  this  report.  The  objectionable 
features  of  industrial  combinations  have  seldom  been  seriously 
interfered  with  whereas  matters  such  as  price  maintenance  and 
trade  association  activities  which  under  certain  conditions  are 
deemed  desirable  have  been  condemned  under  the  law.  By  the 
process  of  judicial  interpretation  these  acts  have  been  developed 
primarily  into  restraints  upon  the  activities  of  organized  labor. 
They  have  proved  to  be  the  strongest  influences  counteracting 
the  movements  in  the  direction  of  an  effective  trade  unionism. 
The  courts  have  placed  the  emphasis  upon  the  interference  with 
interstate  commerce  and  though  they  have  applied  the  rule  of 
reason  in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  to  indus- 
trial combinations,  no  such  a  criterion  of  reasonableness  has 
been  applied  in  relation  to  labor.  Here  the  standard  has  been 
as  to  whether  the  activities  of  a  labor  organization  directly 
affect  commerce,  regardless  of  whether  the  interference  with 
commerce  under  the  circumstances  may  have  been  reasonable. 
Despite  the  apparent  object  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  exempt  labor 
organizations  from  its  provisions,  the  only  important  effect  of 
the  law  has  been  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  cases  in 


which  private  individuals  secure  injunctions  against  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Berman  puts  in  clear  perspective  the  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties involved  in  the  application  of  these  acts  to  labor 
organizations.  He  presents  a  rather  discouraging  outlook. 
The  volume  deserves  a  wide  circulation  and  should  aid  in  pre- 
paring public  sentiment  either  for  amendments  to  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  or  for  a  more  equitable  interpretation  of 
their  provisions.  CHARLES  G.  HAINES 


Indian  Background 


THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS,  by  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge  and  Dane  Coalidgi. 
Houghton  Mifflin.     316  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  authors  were  unusually  well  qualified  to  write  this 
sympathetic  yet  wholly  unsentimental  account  of  the  larg- 
est of  our  Indian  tribes.  The  history  of  the  Navajos  is  here 
presented  for  the  general  reader  with  a  full  use  of  three  source 
categories:  literature,  the  interview,  and  the  examination  of 
culture  products.  The  took  does  not  attempt  specifically  to 
refute  either  the  slanderous  statements  of  certain  missionary 
groups  or  the  exaggerated  appreciation  of  those  interpreters  of 
Indian  culture  who  read  into  it  a  greater  religious  and  artistic 
significance  than  it  ever  possessed.  Nevertheless  its  balanced 
description  of  Navajo  life  and  labor  with  its  background  of 
legend  and  tradition,  supplies  a  much  needed  factual  basis  of 
judgment  for  those  who  cannot  read  the  more  technical  studies. 
Of  special  value  'for  social  action  are  those  chapters  which 
explain  the  conflicts  out  of  which  the  present  problems  of  the 
Navajo  people  have  arisen.  In  a  language  which  never  rises 
aJbove  the  calm  recital  of  the  historian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge 
display  the  terrible  injustices  to  which  white  dominance  has 
subjected  this  sensitive  social  group,  and  clearly  point  to  the 
major  avenues  of  redemption.  We  learn  that  past  educational 
and  reformatory  efforts  were  so  largely  ineffective  because 
nearly  always  they  disregarded  elementary  economic  needs.  And 
while  the  authors  approve  of  the  trend  of  recent  changes  in  the 
policies  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  they  also  make  it  clear  that  con- 
stant watchfulness  on  the  part  of  public-spirited  organizations 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  avoid  that  lack  of  imagination  through 
which  so  often  well  meant  measures  have  in  practice  been  ap- 
plied to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians.  BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Secret  of  No-Man's  Land 


THE    ROAD    BACK,    by   Erich   Maria   Remarque. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic 


Little-Brown.     344   pp. 


THE  front-trench  soldiers  of  the  World  War  learned  some- 
thing  they  can  never   forget   and   never   tell.     They  came 
back  silent  (save  by  hints  to  each  other),  their  bosoms  packed 
with  some  perilous  stuff,  too  deep  or  too  terrible  for  words, 
and  they  resented  both  the  civilian's       (Continued  on  page  455) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Kaiti  .  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Dicounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  MI  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 

T'Tjr'C     OT  TTJATTTV  *12  EAST  19th  STREET 

TBU  ALGONQUIN  7490  1  .tlC.    O  U  K  V  E,  I  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


POSITION  wanted  by  trained  and  experienced 
woman  with  cultural  background,  as  field  worker 
for  Protestant  Settlement.  6890  SUKVIT. 

WOMAN  of  unusual  experience  in  travel  and 
personal  contacts,  desires  position  as  House- 
mother on  College  Campus.  Executive  knowledge 
of  household  management  large  groups.  Musical. 
Exceptional  references.  6891  StWVIT. 

EXPERIENCED    EXECUTIVE    AVAILABLE 

Married  man,  eighteen  years  experience  u 
Director  of  Childrens'  Institutions,  desires  simi- 
lar position.  Highest  references.  6892  Su«r«r. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  3  years'  Post- 
graduate study  —  2  years'  experience  social  organ- 
ization (delinquent  boys),  wishes  position  (non- 
resident) with  profreMiTe  movement  or  social 
organization  where  education  and  social  interests 
will  find  expression.  New  York  or  vicinity. 
6886  SUKVZY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  valuable  to  concern  i«n- 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  printed  matter  or  in  a 
publishing  house.  Experienced  in  advertising, 
editorial,  circulation  or  book  departments.  Has 
thorough  knowledge  of  purchasing  paper  stock, 
outs,  type,  etc.  Pleasing  personality.  Refer- 
ences. 6889  SUKVZY. 

Jewish  Certified  Public  Health  Nurse, 
speaks  Yiddish,  experienced  in  city,  county  and 
social  service  organization,  desires  positon.  6898 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE 

College  and  University  trained,  34,  desires 
to  connect  as  Executive  of  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center,  Settlement  or  similar  insti- 
tution. Extensive  experience,  capable  organ- 
izer and  administrator,  pleasing  personality, 
highest  references.  Available  September. 
6899  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  with  three  years'  graduate  study, 
experienced  in  teaching  and  social  service,  wishes 
work  as  teacher  or  superintendent  in  industrial 
school  for  girls  or  young  women.  Address  6900 
SURVEY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Owing  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Allen 
County  Childrens'  Home  and  Vocational 
School  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Williams,  superintendent  and  matron 
of  the  School,  are  available  and  seeking  a 
similar  position. 

Many  years  experience  with  underpriv- 
ileged and  delinquent  children.  Excellent 
references  as  to  ability,  character,  vocational, 
recreational  and  physical  guidance  of  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Williams  is  an  efficient  execu- 
tive conducting  his  work  in  a  practical  and 
economical  manner.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  management  of  a  detention 
home,  an  underprivileged  boys  club,  or- 
phanage or  other  juvenile  institution.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  highly  recommended  as  a  capable 
matron,  exerting  a  motherly  influence  in  a 
sensible,  efficient  way. 

Their  address  is  1326  Woodbine  Place. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


WORKERS    WANTED 


MAN  over  thirty  years  of  age  who  has  had 
experience  in  settlement  or  similar  work,  as 
assistant  to  the  head  resident  of  a  large  settle- 
ment house.  Give  full  information  as  to  age, 
education,  references,  experience,  salary,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  6901  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians,  laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions  everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED :  Woman  with  assured  executive 
training  and  ability  in  child  care,  as  Matron  in 
large  school  in  North  Central  States.  Send  fuB 
details  of  training  and  experience.  References 
and  photo  with  first  letter.  6897  SURV*Y. 
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'13  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic    Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel   Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'   Club   Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
Sc  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 
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112  E.   19  St. 


New  York 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 
11  East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate  of   Chicago   School  of   Civics  and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographer!, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


REAL    ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  and  modern  home 
located  in  central  part  of  Florida  in  city  of  4000 
bordering  on  scenic  lake,  splendid  water  supply, 
excellent  schools,  good  roads.  This  two-story 
home  has  fireplace,  hot  and  cold  water,  large 
bathrooms,  3  bedrooms,  large  living  room,  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  six  closets  and  comfortably 
furnished.  Large  lot  with  orange  and  grapefruit 
trees.  Ideal  for  winter  or  year  round.  Picture 
and  more  particulars  on  request.  Box  297, 
Moravia,  New  York. 


NEW    YORK    STATE 


LONG  ISLAND.  Highly  restricted  commu- 
nity, one  hour  from  New  York.  Free  membership 
in  Country  Club,  golf  course,  tennis,  boating, 
bathing  (pavilion  and  pool)  with  property.  Cornet 
lot  60  x  100.  All  improvements.  Excellent  in- 
vestment. Address  South  Shore,  Survey. 


SUMMER    BOARD 


KILKENNY  LODGE  and  Cottages 
In  the  Adirondacks  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 
Excellent  food — moderate  prices — most  excep 
tional  place  between  New  York  and  Montreal 
The  grounds  adjoin  Cobble  Hill  Golf  Course. 
Address  Stanley  S.  Kilkenny. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


BEAUTY  SPOT,  top  of  mountain,  7  Iarg< 
rooms,  furnished,  complete,  ready  for  house- 
keeping;  immense  concrete  glass-enclosed  porches; 
garage,  landscaped  lawns,  four  acres,  fruit, 
bathing;  one  mile  country  road;  private,  adjoin- 
ing government  reservation;  terms.  Owner — 
Bohan,  Box  810,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Price  $5,500. 

ATTRACTIVE  small  furnished  summer  houM 
for  rent.  Ideal  location.  Reasonable  board  of 
tional.  Inspection  invited.  Address  Box  985, 
Southampton,  L.  I. 


HAVE  YOU  PROPERTY  TO  SELL  OR  RENT? 

— Cottages  to  rent — or  for  sale — 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED  SECTION  OF 

SURVEY     GRAPHIC     or     MIDMONTHLY 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line,  $4.20  per  inch 

For  further  information,  write  to 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

THE  SURVEY 
112  East  1 9th  Street 


New  York 
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Fall 

Poiitioni 


P   you   are   qualified    for   social 
•  work  or  public  health  mining 
ad  are  interested  in  a  position  for 
register   early  with  thii   na- 
non-profit  agency  sponsored 
u  by  the  professions.    Voca- 
information,    guidance    and 
ilacement. 

J.V.5.   booklet   on   request 
S* 

Jo+«L    yeoaJi'aAoJr  C4*ri*£- 


(Agency) 

ijo  EAST  uni  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PERIODICALS 


" 


TES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 


THE  AMERICAN  JOUHNAL  OF  NUXSIHC  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comrnitte  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING  some  men  and  women  are  bur- 
dened, anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  per- 
plexing personal  problems,  retired  physician 
i  offers  friendly  counsel.  Nothing  medical,  no 
tees.  6794  SURVEY. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


Every  detail  of  our  service  is 
careful  and  intelligent  with' 
out  being  more  costly  than 
other  services. 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

I  N  C  OR  P  OR  ATE  D 


5  PARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE  —  BARCLAY    7-9631 


SALES   CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED    AND    WRITTEN 


ML'LTIKRAPIIING    —    MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING  FILLINC.IN 

COMPLETE   MAILINGS 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 

and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you   will  investigate  you   will  find  that 
we  can  do  it   better,  quicker  and   cheaper 
than  you  can   in  your  own   office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing  Company 

34th    Street  at  8th    Avenue 
Medalion    1473 


HOOVEN  ACTUAL  TYPED 
LETTER  CO. 

122   FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(.No  connection  with  Hooven  Letters.  /•«.) 

SERVICE  24  HOURS  A  DAY 

Also  complete  Process,  Multigraph- 

ing,  Addressing,  Signing  and 

Mailing   Depfs. 

TEL.  NO.  CHELSEA  4237 


Write  for  the  new 

BOOK  LIST 

Books  displayed  at  the 

First  International  Congress  OH 

Mental  Hygiene 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
lists  ever  published  of  books  on 
social  work  and  kindred  fields. 


ClaMlfied  In  2S  Swtto 
Lilting    recent   and    •tandard    publication!    at 
r«aul«r   price*,   poitpald 

The  Survey  Book   Department 

113  B.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


(Continued  from  page  453)  ignorance  and  his  curiosity 

•:o  get  this  final  knowledge  cheap  and  second-hand.  But  we 
|<:an  blindly  guess  that  this  knowledge  is — that  life  can  lose 
;rJie  will-to-live.  They  had  a  vision  that  this  race  might  be 
'extinguished  and  Death  rule,  while  Nature  stood  by  indifferent 
;:o  a  mankind  that  did  not  force  his  significance  on  her  by  his 
I  living  force.  Two  symbols  of  this  sterile  mood  may  be  the 
; stark  phrases,  No-Man's  Land  and  the  Zero  Hour.  Empty 
;of  human  will  Nature  is  no-man's  land. 

IN  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Remarque  pictured  in 
simple  moving  terms  the  blood  struggle  that  taught  men  this 
terrible  secret.  It  was  a  great  book.  The  Road  Back  is 
greater,  both  in  meaning  and  richness  of  art.  You  have  not 
tried  to  understand  the  War  unless  you  have  read  these  pages, 
composed  of  nobly  balanced  terror,  sweetness,  pity,  wisdom 
and  earth-born  humor.  Here  is  a  netful  of  characters,  all 
breathing,  suffering,  passing;  a  spiritual  intimation  of  how  town 
and  countryside  went  in  post-war  Germany;  and  a  set  of 
psychological  studies  of  war-made  personalities.  Remarque  has 
broken  the  soldiers'  silences  on  their  Road  Back  to  life  and 
peace  and  the  institutions  of  society.  The  little  group  of  re- 
turned youths  are  pictured  in  their  diverse  struggles  to  re- 
construct their  souls.  The  first  picture,  of  the  coming  of  peace, 
and  occasional  flash-backs  of  memory,  keep  us  aware  of  what 
broke  their  souls;  but  with  splendid  reticence  the  author  gives 
the  bestial  bits  only  as  causes,  never  as  mere  horrors.  And 
in  spite  of  the  interior  desolations  he  records,  Remarque  comes 
out  finally  with  his  hero,  Ernst,  in  a  spirit  of  resignation,  look- 
ing forward  to  work  again  and  strangely  consoled  by  the  very 
Nature  that  has  seemed  to  laugh  at  men.  "Is  it  to  be  just  a 


breath  of  wind  over  the  grasses,  a  blackbird  singing  at  evening 
that  rallies  us  and  leads  us  back  home?"  Thus  is  the  thin 
strand  of  faith  knit  together  again. 

You  can  best  learn  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  the  ways  they 
found  back  for  yourself.  Some  found  girls  and  food;  some 
rebellion  against  the  state;  some  returned  to  the  army;  one 
went  crazy  and  one  found  peace  on  the  battlefield  he  had  to 
visit  again.  Adolph  Bethke  drove  away  the  wife  who  had  been 
faithless  during  war  and  then  in  his  loneliness  realized  what 
the  years  of  waiting  and  fear  had  meant  to  her — and  they  join 
again,  understanding.  The  struggles  to  recapture  their  youth 
and  get  in  touch  with  their  families  (who  did  not  share  their 
secret)  are  profoundly  moving.  So  is  Ernst's  abandoning  of 
teaching  his  school  because  he  had  nothing  to  teach  and  what 
he  could  tell  this  new  generation  could  not  understand.  The 
key  of  the  plot  is  perhaps  the  scene  where  the  young  veterans 
go  back  to  the  normal  school  to  find  the  master  prating  about 
glory,  the  deaths  of  heroes  and  the  duty  to  country.  They 
silence  him  with  vulgar  words  and  belly-laughter.  Indeed  there 
is  a  kind  of  giant  heartening  humor  on  many  pages.  Each 
scene  is  a  clear-cut  cameo  but  all  are  made  a  mosaic  to  point 
one  lesson,  the  spiritual  devastation  of  war.  The  language 
and  the  art  are  won  from  life,  concealing  their  skill,  and  the 
translator,  A.  H.  Wheen,  has  preserved  the  simplicity  and 
pathos  with  loving  care. 

Somewhere  in  this  book  is  wisdom  for  everyone:  for  all  of 
us  had  to  find  some  road  back.  This  prosaic  lawyer  told  me 
(he  had  been  in  the  War)  that  he  read  the  story  with  the 
sweat  pouring  down  his  body.  This  woman  spoke  only  of 
her  tears.  For  this  novel  comes  near  to  unveiling  the  face 
of  war.  LEON  WHIPPLE 
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the  railroad  right  of  way  and  day  after  day  we  have  watched  h< 
drive  out  of  camp  with  the  one  horse  hitched  to  the  old  iro 
wagon,  maintaining  her  seat  on  the  plank  with  difficulty. 

There  is  a  case  for  birth  control  but,  of  course,  that  is  heres 
and  I  used  to  be  old  fashioned.  She  is  young  and  none  of  h< 
children  is  really  strong.  They  had  whooping  cough  all  wii 
ter.  Yet  she  managed  fairly  well  when  the  baby  came.  Tl 
Salvation  Army  sent  someone  up  to  wash  for  her  and  a  woma 
from  the  camp  acted  as  nurse.  We  all  took  turns  with  tl 
older  children. 

I  had  some  dry  bread  the  other  day  and  asked  Jack  if  1 
wanted  it.  He  said,  "Oh,  yes,  we  can  use  it.  If  we  don't  ei 
it,  either  the  horse  or  the  chickens  will;  our  horse  eats  an; 
thing,  he  has  to."  Jack  is  a  nice  youngster.  When  I  play  fc 
them,  he  makes  the  younger  ones  sit  down;  his  father  ha 
taught  them,  he  said,  always  to  sit  down  and  keep  still  whi 
music  was  playing. 

Once  on  their  way  here,  at  some  place  in  Idaho,  the  childre 
were  terribly  frightened  by  a  coyote.  Two  of  them  wei 
hitched  up  like  horses  to  a  little  home-made  wagon,  pulling  d 
little  one,  when  all  at  once  they  heard  this  terrible  howl; 
seemed  near  them  and  as  it  was  growing  dark  and  they  hi 
wandered  quite  a  way  from  camp,  they  began  to  run  and  spillc 
out  the  baby.  As  soon  as  one  got  up,  another  fell  down  an 
poor  little  too-old  Jack  trying  to  take  care  of  them  all.  Final] 
the  others,  their  older  sister  was  along,  left  Jack  all  alon 
trying  to  bring  the  littlest  tot  in  across  that  lonely,  coyrt 
haunted  prairie.  He  saw  the  animal  before  he  got  back  to  cam 
and  it  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  little  mind  that  li 
would  always  speak  of  it  to  me  if  it  began  to  get  dark  befoi 
he  left  my  cabin  for  their  own. 

"Weren't  you  afraid?"  I  ask  him. 

"Sure  .  .  .  but  I  couldn't  leave  the  baby."  His  big  blue  ey< 
looked  so  serious.  He  doesn't  think  much  of  the  new  bab; 
It  is  all  wrinkled.  "And  we  didn't  need  another,  did  we,  Mi 
Smith?" 

No  ...  they  didn't. 

Dear  Sue: 

This  is  a  lovely  morning  and  I  am  really  homesick.  I  fa 
like  starting  off  on  the  walk,  as  they  say.  We  see  so  man 
hitch  hikers  go  by  here.  It  really  rained  yesterday,  the  fin 
time  for  ages.  My  little  bed  of  petunias  and  mignonette  is  s 
sweet  since  the  rain.  My  southern  friend  and  I  set  out  son 
wild  iflags  and  some  other  wild  flowers  we  could  not  identifj 
they  are  blooming  now,  too,  and  it  is  a  little  touch  of  hom 
I  daren't  think  of  my  garden  .  .  .  back  there. 

The  lake  is  so  clear  this  morning  and  all  the  box  factoi 
buildings  are  reflected  in  it.  It's  really  all  the  river,  just  sprea 
out  here,  and  they  have  several  different  names  for  it.  I  ca 
hear  the  loons  and  see  the  mud  hens  and  stately  pelicans  lik 
tiny  sail  boats  far  out  on  the  lake.  There  are  sea  gulls  screan 
ing  over  my  head  all  the  time  as  I  write;  they  come  up  to  th 
garbage  cans  for  scraps.  And  the  smoke  of  all  the  dozens  ( 
mill  and  factory  chimneys  is  going  straight  up  into  the  blue  .  . 
it's  all  rather  wonderful  .  .  .  there,  a  little  humming  bird  al 
most  flew  into  my  hair  .  .  .  but  it  isn't  home. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  travel  again.  Our  plans  are  shaping  t 
that  we  need  not  be  here  much  longer.  But  I  wonder  if  it  i 
in  my  blood  now,  too?  Will  I  be  satisfied  to  settle  down?  I 
the  spring,  especially  in  the  early  mornings  just  after  Henry  i 
gone,  when  I  come  out  and  look  down  toward  the  highway  an 
its  endless  stream  of  cars,  going,  going,  no  one  knows  where  a 
why,  I  want  to  start  out  too,  over  the  mountains,  to  see  wha 
is  beyond. 

But  what  of  my  children  ...  the  little  ones  of  the  trail 
They  will  come  and  go,  some  of  them  will  stay.  A  baby  wil 
knock  on  my  cabin  door  and  say,  "Open,  Smith"  and  little  Jad 
leading  the  small  sister  by  the  hand  will  come  quietly  in  to  liste 
to  the  music  .  .  .  and  I  won't  be  there.  Who  will  teach  then 
.  .  .  help  them  to  look  up  ...  do  something  to  simulate  a  back 
ground  for  them  ...  if  I  don't? 

Whose  job  are  they? 
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ter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  She  has  been  identified  with  the 
whole  development  by  which  the  Westchester  County  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  has  gained  its  place  in  the  social  work  sun — 
first  as  director  of  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  and  now, 
doubling  as  it  were,  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Old  Age 
Security.  Page  463. 
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AL  over  the  world  there's  a  demand  that  some  superman  give 
us  a  plan  —  a  magical  pink  pill  for  pale  business  which  we 
can  take  tonight  and  be  well  again  in  the  morning.     The 
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some crimp  in  any  such  naive  belief  and  gave  a  perspective  which 
must  inevitably  color  future  proposals.     The  report  of  it  on  page 
460  is  by  CHARLES  S.  ASCHER,  an  attorney,  who  is  secretary  of  City 
Housing  Corporation  of  New  York. 

HOWARD  BECKER,  who  on  page  462   defines  mental  health 
in  positive  terms  and  with  its  social  as  well  as  its  individual 
implications,  is  associate  professor  of  sociology   at  Smith   College 
and  has  been  editor  of  the  reports  on  mental  deficiency  and  health 
for  the  White  House   Conference. 
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lanthropy she  went  through  the  mill  of  field  work  for  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and,  when  the  War  came 
along,  supervised  the  case  work  of  the  Westchester  County  Chap- 
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Machine-Made  Truth 

IT  was  a  great  triumph  for  truth  and  the  Philadelphia 
police.  For  days  they  had  tinkered  with  stolen  radio 
parts  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  rigging  up  a  con- 
traption that  buzzed  and  snapped  and  looked  like  nothing 
anyone  had  ever  seen  before.  "This,"  they  told  sixteen- 
year-old  Charles  Donahue,  suspected  participant  in  a  series 
of  petty  robberies,  "is  a  lie  detector.  See  that  little  red 
spot?  Every  time  you  tell  a  lie  your  blood  flow  will  turn 
it  green."  They  seated  Charles  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
traption, attached  wires  to  his  arms  and  legs,  darkened  the 
room  and  set  the  machine  to  buzzing.  Then  they  questioned 
him.  Every  time  they  doubted  the  truth  of  his  answers 
they  told  him  the  little  spot  in  the  "lie  detector"  had  turned 
green.  Then  they  produced  peppercorns  and  with  much 
hocus-pocus  put  them  on  his  tongue.  "But  they  burn,"  cried 
Charles.  "Ha-a-a,"  exclaimed  the  righteous  guardians  of 
law  and  order.  "Those  pills  always  burn  the  tongue  of  a 
liar."  Charles  began  to  cry  and  presently  "came  clean." 
Yes,  he  and  the  Benner  boys,  aged  fifteen  and  thirteen,  and 
a  couple  of  other  fellows  had  for  six  months  been  robbing 
the  Faith  Tabernacle.  The  whole  lot  were  neatly  bagged 
and  the  police,  clever  fellows,  made  the  headlines  in  the 
morning  papers.  Truth  had  prevailed. 

Dancing  by  Meter 

ONE  annual  report  sure  to  go  off  with  a  loud  bang  is 
that  of  New  York's  Committee  of  Fourteen.  This 
year's  statement  of  vice  conditions  brought  two  major  re- 
percussions. Brooklyn  rose  in  bitter  denial  of  a  sordid  and 
extensive  vice  situation  in  that  borough  "with  conditions 
even  worse  than  in  Manhattan,"  and  Police  Commissioner 
Mulrooney  summoned  all  dance-hall,  cabaret  and  night-club 
proprietors  before  him  for  a  thorough  dressing  down.  The 
commissioner  says  that  his  "party"  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Committee's  report,  that  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
it  occurred  two  days  after  the  report  exploded  in  the  press. 
"Oh,  very  well,"  says  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  dropped  its  heaviest  shells  into  the  middle 
of  the  dance-hall  business.  It  has  nothing  against  the  public 
dance-hall,  properly  conducted,  but  the  taxi-dance  system 
has  fostered,  it  says,  "a  sordid  moral  atmosphere  that  in 
depravity  rivals  anything  existing  in  New  York  for  a  score 


of  years.  Taxi-dance  halls,  forty  of  which  the  Committee 
investigated,  are  resorts  for  the  "stag."  A  ticket,  purchased 
for  each  dance,  entitles  the  male  patron  to  the  services  of 
a  hostess  strictly  on  meter  principles — so  much  for  the 
distance  danced,  so  much  time  for  conversation  and  petting. 
The  only  girls  admitted  are  those  employed  as  hostesses. 
The  Committee  estimates  that  the  taxi-dance  halls  of  New 
York  employ  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand 
hostesses  and  that  they  are  patronized  every  week  by  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  men  and  boys.  Here,  it  points  out, 
is  the  starting  point  of  long  trails  of  vice  and  crime.  Until 
this  summer  the  dance-halls  and  their  sister  resorts  of 
pleasure,  the  cabarets  and  night-clubs,  have  been  under  the 
control  of  the  commissioner  of  licenses.  On  July  i  the 
control  was  taken  over  by  the  Police  Department,  a  move 
the  Committee  of  Fourteen  has  long  advocated. 

Cancer  and  the  Stock  Market 

THE  summer  of  1893  was  overclouded  in  the  United 
States,  like  the  present  one,  with  financial  uncertainty 
and  distress.  President  Grover  Cleveland,  recently  inaugu- 
rated, was  striving  to  have  the  free-silver  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Act  repealed  and  to  stabilize  financial  conditions. 
Vice-president  Stevenson  was  a  free-silver  man.  And  into 
that  turmoil  was  suddenly  cast  the  disconcerting  discovery 
that  the  President  had  cancer  of  the  jaw.  If  utter  panic  was 
to  be  averted  the  fact  had  to  be  kept  from  public  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  operation  was  the  President's  chance  for 
life.  What  followed  remained  a  secret  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  and  was  revealed  only  in  1917  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen, 
one  of  the  suurgeons,  in  an  article  in  The  Saturady  Evening 
Post  and  later  in  book  form.  The  little-known  story  re- 
cently was  re-told  by  the  New  Haven  Department  of  Health. 
The  President's  ailment  was  diagnosed  on  June  18  but  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  arrange  for  the  operation  before 
July  I.  His  physicians  believed  that  he  could  return  to  the 
White  House  by  August  7.  So  late  on  June  30  a  call  was 
issued  from  the  White  House  for  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  on  August  7.  Two  hours  earlier  the  President  had 
left  for  New  York  where  he  boarded  the  yacht  Oneida, 
which  had  been  fitted  with  complete  operating  equipment. 
Five  physicians  and  surgeons  had  preceded  him  secretly  to 
the  yacht,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  own  doctor  and 
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the  secietary  of  war.  The  next  morning,  July  i,  the  Oneida 
began  its  voyage  to  Gray  Gables,  the  President's  summer 
home  at  Buzzard's  Bay.  Early  that  afternoon  the  operation 
was  performed,  removing  a  part  of  the  jawbone,  later  re- 
placed artificially.  Two  days  later  the  patient  was  able  to 
be  up  a  little,  and  the  doctors  were  put  ashore  one  by  one 
at  towns  along  the  coast.  On  July  5  President  Cleveland 
landed  at  Buzzard's  Bay  and  walked  to  his  home.  When 
Congress  re-convened  a  rmonth  later  he  presented  his  message 
demanding  repeal  of  the  free-silver  clause.  It  was  repealed 
and  financial  stability  became  assured.  Vague  rumors  that 
the  President  had  cancer  were  put  at  rest. 

Fifteen  years  later,  in  June  1908,  President  Cleveland 
died  with  no  recurrence  of  the  cancer.  The  story  remained 
a  secret  for  ten  years  longer.  For  the  country  much  had 
been  at  stake,  for  the  President  himself  even  more.  Secrecy, 
the  skill  of  the  surgeons  and  above  all  the  promptness  of 
their  action  had  saved  financial  disaster  for  the  one  and 
the  life  of  the  other. 

The  Fading  Frontier 

THE  drama  of  America's  people  shines  through  the  facts 
of  a  sociological  study,  The  Population  of  Iowa,  by 
William  L.  Harter  and  R.  E.  Stewart,  recently  published 
by  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  The  Black  Hawk  Purchase  in  1832  opened  the  region 
for  settlement  and  a  frantic  rush  of  home-seekers  supplanted 
the  trappers  and  traders.  In  hardly  more  than  a  decade  an 
area  greater  than  the  combined  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  had  been  laid  out  in  farms  and  made  to  return 
a  living  for  some  40,000  persons.  They  swept  into  the  state 
by  boat  and  wagon,  along  the  water-courses  from  the  east 
and  southeast,  westward.  By  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
the  state  was  one-third  settled;  by  1890  the  free  lands  were 
gone.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  growth  of  the  rural 
population  slackened  sharply  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
it  began  to  decline.  The  towns  and  cities  kept  growing, 
however;  by  1910  their  people,  always  before  in  the  minority, 
balanced  the  farm  dwellers  in  number.  Since  1910  Iowa 
has  been  more  urban  than  rural — in  the  Census  definition 
of  these  terms — and  that  trend  is  apparently  not  ended. 
Where  the  prairies  lay  empty  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  now  live  nearly  2,500,000  people. 

The  small  villages  and  the  farms  of  the  state  are  losing 
population  as  the  young  people  drift  toward  the  cities,  yet 
the  open  country  still  raises  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
state's  children  than  either  city  or  village.  In  the  villages 
children  and  young  people  are  conspicuously  few  in  number 
and  old  people  far  more  common  than  on  the  farms  or  in 
the  towns.  In  the  cities  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of 
life  dominate,  the  children  are  relatively  few.  Contrary  to 
popular  impressions,  the  authors  found  that  between  1900 
and  1920  the  proportion  of  married  people  increased  and 
that  marriage  came  at  earlier  ages;  men  are  more  common 
in  the  country,  single  women  in  the  cities. 

Iowa  has  grown  up  and  now  it  seems  to  be  settling  down. 
The  longer  settled  the  community  in  that  state,  the  older 
its  people.  Interests  and  needs  have  turned  from  farm  and 
village  to  town  and  city.  The  first  thrill  of  the  frontier  is 
gone.  Yet  if  romance  is  fading  there  are  promises  of  other 
compensations.  The  authors  find  that  if  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  dwelling  is  an  indication  of  good  housing,  hous- 
ing is  improving.  In  1925  "less  than  one  person  in  two 


hundred"  was  illiterate.  It  becomes  a  challenge  to  captains 
of  humanity  to  find  satisfactions  for  life  today  to  take  the 
place  of  the  untracked  prairies. 

Lee  K.  Frankel 

AT  a  public  dinner  given  him  on  his  sixtieth  birthday 
four  years  ago,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  was  acclaimed  a 
distinguished  amateur  for,  as  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  pointed 
out,  much  of  what  Dr.  Frankel  had  done  for  health  was 
quite  in  addition  to  his  paid  professional  services  and  thus 
became  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word  the  contribution  of 
an  amateur.  His  sudden  death  on  July  25  cut  short  a  life 
which  had  for  years  been  spent  freely  in  lengthening  life, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nursing  and  other  services 
rendered  through  his  welfare  division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  had  conserved  the  lives  of  the 
policyholders  until  on  the  average  they  lived  substantially 
longer  than  their  fellows.  Dr.  Frankel  went  into  it  as  a 
social  worker,  the  very  able  head  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York.  The  Metropolitan  went  at  it 
from  the  cool  but  not  inhumane  business  point  of  view 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  keep  policyholders  alive  than  to  pay 
their  death  claims.  The  combination  was  ideal.  It  saved 
lives.  It  lengthened  lives.  It  taught,  through  its  visiting 
nurses  and  its  simple  pamphlets,  how  to  care  for  babies, 
what  to  eat,  when  to  go  to  the  doctor.  It  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  American  business  and  industry.  Dr. 
Frankel's  services  were  rendered  also  through  a  wide  range 
of  volunteer  health  and  social  agencies — notably  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  the 
National  Council  of  The  Survey,  the  leading  Jewish  organi- 
zations both  here  and  in  Palestine.  Dr.  Frankel's  epitaph  is 
written  in  the  vital  statistics  of  his  country. 

Forehanded  Philadelphia 

WHILE  other  cities  have  been  mopping  up  after  last 
winter's  deep  dive  into  unemployment  relief  and  have 
been  ruefully  contemplating  the  probability  of  a  deeper  and 
chillier  dip  to  come,  Philadelphia  has  made  a  new  plunge. 
With  three  million  dollars  to  draw  on,  half  of  it  immedi- 
ately available,  it  has  set  up  an  official  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  in  its  Department  of  Public  Welfare  with 
Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  banker,  chairman  of  last  winter's 
four  million  dollar  Committee  for  Unemployment,  as  its 
dollar-a-year  head.  On  this  broad  municipal  back  the 
private  relief  agencies  are  unloading  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment cases  under  which  they  have  been  tottering  for 
long  months.  In  his  salutatory  Mr.  Lloyd  made  it  clear 
that  this  was  to  be  no  good-natured  dabbling  in  relief  with 
political  funds,  but  a  real  social -work  job  with  experience 
as  a  background  and  knowledge  as  a  guide.  As  the  nucleus 
of  his  new  staff  he  took  over  the  cream  of  the  workers  whom 
the  Committee  for  Unemployment  Relief  had  been  main- 
taining in  nine  family-work  organizations.  The  new  bureau 
will  operate  with  its  own  staff  directly  through  its  own 
central  and  district  offices  without  any  intermediary  organi- 
zations. Made  work  is  not  a  part  of  its  program.  Assistance 
will  be  in  the  form  of  direct  relief  only,  with  "fairness  and 
equality  to  all  in  distress."  "Careful  investigations  by 
trained  social  workers"  and  the  "registration  of  all  applica- 
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tions  for  assistance  at  the  Social  Service  Exchange"  both 
figure  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  announcement  of  policy. 

Thus  Philadelphia  steps  out,  first  among  the  large  cities, 
with  its  1931-32  unemployment  relief  program  geared  to 
its  revealed  needs,  freed,  through  Mr.  Lloyd's  captaincy, 
of  any  political  entanglements,  and  operated  by  trained  and 
experienced  workers.  The  line  between  public  and  private 
responsibility  is  clearly  drawn  with  complete  confidence  and 
understanding  on  both  sides.  Here,  if  ever,  would  seem 
to  be  a  demonstration  worth  watching. 

Welfare  Mobilization 

AT  the  expense  of  considerable  midnight  oil  the  Associa- 
tion of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  has  adopted 
Welfare  and  Relief  Mobilization  as  the  name  for  the  job 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  President's  Emergency  Committee  for 
Employment  (see  The  Survey,  June  15,  page  302)  of  stimu- 
lating increased  public  and  private  funds  for  social  work. 
The  dates  from  October  19  to  November  25  have  been  set 
for  intensive  effort  when  the  long-range  publicity  artillery 
of  the  Association  will  reinforce  the  guns  of  local  commit- 
tees and  community  chests  in  376  cities.  The  Association 
has  blocked  off  the  country  into  ten  regions  the  better  to 
promote  intensive  planning  and  cooperation.  Three  of 
these  regions  already  have  field  men  at  work — Howard  O. 
Hunter  of  Bridgeport  in  New  England,  Sherrard  Ewing 
of  New  York  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles 
E.  Stillman  of  Columbus  in  Illinois  and  Indiana — collecting 
information  on  community  needs  and  resources  and  helping 
with  organization  plans. 

Working  Mothers 

AT  the  close  of  the  World  War  one  mother  in  seven 
among  a  large  number  of  Philadelphia  families  studied 
by  Gwendolen  S.  Hughes  had  gone  into  industry.  Ten  years 
later,  during  the  upswing  of  American  prosperity  in  1928, 
a  new  study  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  shows  one 
mother  in  five  in  similar  districts  of  that  city  was  engaged 
in  a  gainful  occupation.  More  than  half  the  I2.OOO  women 
with  children  under  sixteen  included  in  the  survey  had  been 
employed  at  some  time  during  their  married  life.  The  study, 
Children  of  Working  Mothers  in  Philadelphia,  was  under- 
taken by  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  request  of  the  Child 
Health  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Its  principal  aim  was  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  mothers'  employment  on  the  wel- 
fare of  children,  the  facts  of  which  will  be  detailed  in 
Part  II,  which  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  Part  I,  on 
the  working  mothers,  shows  that  28  per  cent  of  these  women 
were  the  chief  breadwinners  for  their  families;  the  rest 
worked  for  one  reason  or  another  to  supplement  their  hus- 
bands' earnings.  There  was  no  evidence  that  depression  in 
the  textile  or  other  industries  resulting  in  unemployment 
of  men  workers  in  Philadelphia  during  the  year  of  the  survey 
had  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  women  workers.  For  the 
women  who  were  the  chief  breadwinners,  there  is  no  need 
to  ask  why  they  worked ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  answer  seemed 
to  differ  only  in  degree.  "Apart  from  economic  necessity," 
the  report  comments,  "apparently  the  outstanding  considera- 
tion in  determining  whether  or  not  a  mother  went  to  work 
was  the  age  and  number  of  her  children.  The  indications 
are  that  mothers  of  children  who  require  constant  supervision 
and  mothers  of  large  families  do  not  go  to  work  except  as 


a  last  resort.  Then  they  try  to  obtain  work  at  night  or  at 
hours  that  interfere  the  least  with  their  duties  as  mothers. 
Mothers,  who  must  earn  to  keep  the  family  together,  how- 
ever, will  work  even  if  the  children  are  neglected.  It  is 
a  choice  between  food  and  clothing  for  the  children  and 
their  adequate  supervision." 

A  Coal  Code 

AT  a  time  when  the  newspapers  are  reporting  strikes 
in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  carried  on  with  violence  and  bitterness, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  put  forward  a  statement 
of  the  principles  necessary  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  between  coal  miners  and  operators.  This  code  of 
practice  is  part  of  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  labor 
agreements  in  coal  mines  to  be  published  by  the  Foundation 
this  fall,  based  on  several  years  of  study  by  Louis  Bloch, 
now  statistician  of  the  California  State  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Relations,  and  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  director  of  the 
Foundation's  department  of  industrial  studies.  The  code 
is  being  released  in  advance  of  the  longer  report  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  help  clarify  the  causes  of  coal  strikes  and  hasten 
the  settlement  of  the  present  warfare  in  the  industry.  In 
issuing  the  handbook,  Miss  Van  Kleeck  points  out  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  present  strikes  is  "the  breakdown 
of  organization  on  the  part  of  both  miners  and  operators 
which  has  given  the  opportunity  for  agitation  and  conflict." 
The  code  is  not  a  system  evolved  by  research  workers,  but 
an  orderly  statement  of  the  principles  which  have  guided 
representatives  of  miners  and  mine  owners  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  over  three  decades.  In  its  formula- 
tion, the  methods  used  in  the  successful  arbitration  of  some 
ten  thousand  controversies  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
were  analyzed.  In  his  study  of  these  disputes,  Mr.  Bloch 
shows  how  in  the  day-by-day  administration  of  the  written 
agreement  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  operators  decisions  have  been  made  which  have 
gradually  developed  into  an  accepted  code  of  practices  cov- 
ering wages,  hiring,  discharge  and  working  conditions. 

Peace  at  Long  Range 

THE  Friends,  who  refused  to  be  swept  into  the  sus- 
picions and  hatreds  of  the  war  years,  continue  steadily 
to  work  out  new  techniques  for  making  more  real  their 
ideals  of  world  citizenship  and  international  peace.  The 
Institutes  of  International  Relations  recently  held  at  Haver- 
ford  College  are  interesting  examples  of  their  efforts  in 
this  field.  The  usual  institute  pattern  of  general  meetings, 
round  tables  and  discussion  was  followed  in  both  instances. 
The  new  departure  was  in  bringing  together  at  the  second 
institute  a  group  of  teachers  and  educators  with  the  definite 
aim  of  "training  in  world  citizenship  the  men  and  women 
who  train  the  rising  generation."  The  first  institute,  similar 
to  the  one  held  under  the  same  auspices  a  year  ago,  was 
planned  for  ministers,  club  leaders  and  members  of  various 
civic  groups.  Both  institutes  had  an  attendance  of  150  men 
and  women,  the  announced  limit  of  enrollment.  The  social, 
political,  economic  and  spiritual  aspects  of  international 
cooperation  were  discussed  by  speakers  representing  the 
churches,  the  universities,  political  parties  and  peace  societies. 
And  Professor  Fraser  of  Swarthmore  gave  a  course  on  the 
economic  problems  of  peace-making. 


Regionalism  Charting  the  Future 


By  CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 


"HAT  is  regionalism?  The  round  table  on 
regionalism,  held  at  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  of  the  University  of  Virginia  during  the 
week  of  July  6,  was  perhaps  unique  in  that  most  of  the 
speakers  stated  frankly  that  they  didn't  know  what  they 
were  talking  about.  Among  those  who  made  this  admis- 
sion were  administrators  such  as  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt of  New  York,  J.  Gordon  Bohannon,  president  of  the 
State  Port  Authority  of  Virginia ;  Louis  Brownlow,  director 
of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  of  Chicago; 
writers  like  Stringfellow  Barr,  editor  of  The  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review;  sociologists  like  Prof.  R.  D.  McKenzie 
of  the  University  of  Michigan;  and  many  of  the  city  plan- 
ners, architects,  legislators,  poets,  lawyers,  soil  chemists  and 
civic  workers  who  took  part  in  the  six  days'  discussions. 

Yet  though  the  term  "regionalism"  still  lacks  precise  defi- 
nition, the  week  showed  that  it  is  a  point  of  view  which 
could  bring  together  thinkers  and  workers  in  many  fields 
and  that  it  is  a  philosophy  of  life  and  of  social  organization 
which,  motivating  study  and  action  in  many  distinct  parts 
of  the  country,  may  profoundly  affect  the  living  of  the 
next  generation. 

Regionalism,  said  Lewis  Mumford,  respects  the  balanced 
environment  and  the  settled  mode  of  life.  Regionalism,  said 
John  Gould  Fletcher,  is  the  antithesis  of  false  cosmopolitan- 
ism: the  genius  of  the  community  symbolized  by  Patrick 
Geddes'  triology  of  place,  work,  folk.  That  it  is  not  merely 
the  inbreeding  of  sectionalism  nor  sentimental  romanticism, 
Prof.  Howard  W.  Odum  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina made  clear;  rather,  he  said,  it  is  the  yearning  for  cul- 
tural specialization  in  an  age  of  standardization,  the  way 
of  quality  in  a  quantity  world. 

Being  held  in  Virginia,  the  round  table  early  had  put 
before  it  the  pressing  problem  of  the  South.  How  can  the 
South,  asked  Dr.  H.  C.  Nixon  of  Tulane  University,  meet 
the  impact  of  the  new  industrialism,  preserve  for  itself  those 
values  which  it  prizes  in  its  cultural  tradition,  and  avoid 
being  flooded  by  what  Benton  Mackaye  graphically  pictured 
as  the  oozing  over  the  country  of  the  muddy  backwash  of 
the  metropolis? 

The  power  of  this  flood  Professor  McKenzie  made  us  feel 
by  presenting  but  a  part  of  the  data  accumulated  in  his 
special  studies  of  urban  trends.  True,  the  last  decade  has 
shown  a  structural  reorganization  of  the  metropolis,  the 
flow  of  population  to  the  rim,  away  from  the  center;  but 
so  far  as  appears  from  the  latest  statistics  still  wet  from  the 
press,  the  concentration  into  metropolitan  areas  shows  no 
sign  of  abatement.  Indeed,  he  said  in  1930,  45  per  cent 
of  our  people  lived  in  a  band  forty  miles  wide  fringing  the 
oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes.  (It  was  only  36  per  cent  in 
1900.)  There  are  resulting  a  series  of  metropolises  each 
duplicating  the  facilities  of  the  other,  inhabited  by  frag- 
ments of  families,  promoting  great  individual  mobility,  but 
dominated  by  individual  insecurity. 

In  turn  Henry  Wright,  architect  and  town  planner,  urged 
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against  uncritical  acceptance  of  such  data  as  showing  an  in 
evitable  and  unlimited  process.  Presenting  the  results  of  th< 
studies  made  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  of  Hous- 
ing and  Regional  Planning,  he  pointed  out  that  although 
the  peak  in  the  curve  of  farm  acreage  in  that  state  was  ir 
1880,  the  coming  in  of  steam  railroads  and  coal  power  thirtj 
years  before  had  been  the  operating  force  destined  to  con- 
centrate 80  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  into  2O  per  cenl 
of  its  area, — a  band  only  twenty  miles  wide  along  the  rivei 
valleys  of  the  Hudson,  Mohawk  and  Genesee.  He  presented 
the  challenge  to  recognize  those  forces  now  emergent  which 
might  in  another  thirty  years  bend  the  present  upward  curve 
of  flow  to  the  cities,  and  to  see  whether,  by  planning,  the 
change  in  direction  might  not  be  hastened. 

And  of  course  planning  was  in  a  sense  the  key-word  of  the 
discussion.  As  Stuart  Chase  said,  one  would  as  soon  appear 
upon  the  streets  today  without  his  trousers  as  without  a 
five-  or  ten-year  plan.  The  contribution  of  the  round  table 
was  to  emphasize  the  need  of  making  this  planning  regional 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  balanced  economy  and  a  fruitful 
life,  of  taking  into  account  not  merely  the  metropolis  (as  in 
the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Environs,  described 
by  Flavel  Shurtleff)  but  country  and  village  beside.  Indeed 
the  discussion  showed  that  the  region  could  not  always  be  the 
same  fixed  geographic  or  political  unit.  Mr.  Chase  argued 
persuasively  that  for  at  least  one  vital  phase  of  economic 
planning, — the  control  of  the  investment  of  new  capital, — 
no  region  less  than  the  nation  would  do. 

A  S  to  the  other  basic  side  of  planning, — the  planning  of  the 
-r*-  use  of  land,  conceived  in  its  broadest  terms, — the  round 
table  revealed  many  forces  at  work  promoting  regionalism. 
In  the  first  place  it  showed  that  regionalism  as  a  point  of 
view  could  lend  direction  to  many  activities  not  always 
turned  to  that  end.  Thus  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  Mr. 
Bohannon,  as  president  of  the  state  authority  in  charge  of 
the  development  of  the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads,  say,  "The 
creation  of  a  super-port  is  not  the  end.  Where  a  port  is 
necessary,  it  is  simply  the  means  to  the  end,  which  is  the 
promotion  through  port  development  of  the  industrial,  ag- 
ricultural, commercial  and  general  economic  interests  of  the 
state  at  large  and  the  region  served  by  the  port," — in  this 
case,  parts  of  ten  states. 

Mr.  Mackaye  named  as  allies  in  the  movement  to  prevent 
the  endless  spread  of  mere  agglomerations  of  population  such 
groups  as  those  protecting  the  primeval  environment  through 
promoting  the  national  parks  and  similar  reservations  of 
open  space;  those  like  the  National  Council  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Highway  Beauty  (on  whose  behalf  Albert  S.  Bard 
spoke),  applying  the  accepted  techniques  of  zoning  to  the 
prevention  of  rural  roadside  slums;  those,  through  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  like  Letchworth,  Welwyn  and 
Radburn,  promoting  the  idea  of  the  garden  city,  the  self- 
contained  satellite  town;  and  those,  through  the  little- 
theater  movement  and  the  folk-dance  movement,  attempting 
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to  infuse  spirit  into  these  smaller  communities,  the  elemental 
cells  of  civilization. 

The  discussion  emphasized  too  the  place  of  the  universities, 
and  especially  the  state  universities,  in  fostering  regionalism. 
Prof.  C.  M.  Ford  of  Western  Teachers  College,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  painted  an  inspiring  picture  of  the  leadership 
which  his  institution  is  taking  in  making  an  economically  and 
culturally  self-sufficient  community  of  the  region  in  which 
it  lies:  first  and  foremost,  by  providing  an  education  which 
will  cease  to  drain  the  best  minds  out  of  the  region  into  the 
metropolis  and  will  give  its  students  values  by  which  they 
can  create  lives  for  themselves  in  their  own  countryside; 
secondly,  by  undertaking  with  all  its  technical  resources  a 
thorough  and  broad  survey  of  present  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  region  and  its  most  desirable  future  development. 

In  this  connection  testimony  was  brought  from  an  in- 
creasing number  of  universities, — Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Cornell  among  them, — where  departmental  barriers  are 
being  broken  down  and  political  scientists,  sociologists, 
economists,  engineers,  landscape  architects,  agricultural  sci- 
entists and  (where  they  exist)  city  planners  are  joining  to 
study  fundamental  problems  of  land  utilization  which  are 
necessarily  regional  in  approach. 

Finally  Governor  Roosevelt  stood  forth  as  the  representa- 


tive of  the  agency  which  must  ultimately  be  invoked  when 
comprehensive  plans  are  to  be  put  into  effect, — the  state. 
With  sound  understanding  he  told  of  the  beginnings  in  New 
York  of  regional  planning  on  a  state-wide  basis :  the  survey 
which  has  revealed  that  in  one  rural  county  alone  22  per  cent 
of  the  land  now  being  farmed  ought  never  to  have  been 
cultivated ;  the  means  which  the  government  is  working  out 
for  taking  that  land  out  of  a  use  which  can  never  provide  a 
livelihood  to  the  user,  and  converting  it  to  its  appropriate  use, 
— whether  that  be  reforestation  or  maintenance  as  open  space 
for  recreation. 

The  human  challenge  of  the  attempt  to  provide  an  ordered, 
rich  and  fruitful  life,  not  parochial,  but  grounded  in  the 
native  heath  and  respecting  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  home, 
which  drew  so  many  people  of  such  diverse  interests  to 
Charlottesville,  was  well  expressed  by  Governor  Roosevelt 
in  closing  his  talk: 

This,  after  all,  is  the  simple  way  of  describing  the  plan: 
what  are  we  going  to  hand  on  to  those  who  come  later?  That 
is  a  task  that  a  few  of  us  older  people  are  working  on,  but 
a  task  of  such  interest,  one  that  contains  so  many  elements 
of  guessing  right,  so  many  elements  of  chance,  of  trying  to 
catch  the  lucky  number  and  work  the  thing  out  in  a  way  that 
will  be  successful,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  younger  gen- 
eration today  has  a  greater  chance  than  any  generation  has  had 
in  other  times. 


A  Magistrate  Tries  Social  Work 


'RS.  OLINSKY  and  Mrs.  Petrucci  glared  at 
each  other  across  the  courtroom.  It  was  not 
their  first  brush  with  the  law.  Persistent  belief 
that  fire  escapes  are  meant  for  baby  parking,  truck  garden- 
ing and  general  storage  purposes  had  given  them  both  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  police  and  more  than  one 
glimpse  of  the  magistrate's  court,  New  York's  judicial  sieve 
which  first  catches  the  great  mass  of  complaints  and  dis- 
poses of  them  by  reference  to  higher  authorities  or  by 
summary  decision  in  such  matters  as  violation  of  ordinances 
and  disorderly  conduct  tending  to  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
present  difficulty  had  to  do  with  a  certain  garbage  pail 
that  had  leaked  from  Mrs.  Olinsky's  fire  escape  down  onto 
Mrs.  Petrucci's  sleeping  offspring.  There  was  also  the  mat- 
ter of  a  pink  knitted  blanket  in  which  the  offspring  had 
been  swathed.  The  battle  had  raged  bitterly.  Now  both 
combatants,  their  husbands,  the  baby,  the  pink  blanket  and 
a  voluble  escort  of  relations  and  neighbors  were  before  the 
court.  Crisply  the  magistrate  told  them  they  were  both 
wrong.  Go  home  and  keep  the  fire  escapes  clear.  Don't  let 
it  happen  again.  Next  case. 

Still  glaring  the  combatants  and 
their  camp  followers  withdrew. 
What  Mr.  Olinsky  and  Mr. 
Petrucci  promised  to  do  to  one 
another  does  not  bear  repeating. 
It  was  evident  that  the  fight  was 
just  beginning.  The  whole  tene- 
ment house  would  be  involved  be- 
fore morning  with  all  the  fine 
frenzy  of  a  race  war.  The  magis- 
trate had  done  the  best  he  could. 
So  great  was  the  pressure  of  cases 
in  his  court  that  he  was  obliged  to  content" 


Courtesy  Child  Study  Association  of  America 
"Young   Jimmy  Johnson    could  tinker   to   his    heart't 


work  with  the  speed  and  precision  of  a  traffic  officer.  To 
have  reconciled  the  Olinskys  and  the  Petruccis  and  cleared 
up  their  misconception  of  the  purposes  of  a  fire  escape 
would  have  called  for  time  which  the  relative  importance 
of  the  case  did  not  justify.  The  hard  pressed  judge  could 
only  turn  them  out  with  a  warning  the  futility  of  which  he 
fully  realized. 

Through  New  York's  thirty-six  magistrates  courts  pass 
every  year  fully  a  million  persons  ranging  from  hardened 
criminals  to  innocent  victims  of  ignorance,  stupidity  and 
neighborhood  spite.  Some  of  these  people  need  the  law, 
others  need  far  more  the  social  worker,  the  doctor  or  the 
priest.  The  magistrate,  if  he  would  distinguish  offenders 
from  offenses,  if  he  would  consider  each  defendant  as  a 
human  being  with  his  own  peculiar  background  and  rela- 
tionships, must  see  with  the  trained  and  experienced  eyes 
of  all  three.  And  he  is  after  all  only  one  very  busy  man 
trained  in  only  one  profession.  Unaided  by  other  agencies 
he  can  do  little  more  than  interpret  the  law.  He  has  no 
means  of  knowing  the  real  character  of  the  man  before  him 
nor  the  social  remedy  most  suitable 
to  him  and  most  likely  to  influence 
his  future  behavior. 

With  the  background  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  law 
paralleled  by  a  like  period  of  active 
participation  in  social  work  Jonah 
J.  Goldstein  came  last  winter  to 
the  magistrate's  bench.  He  found 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  cases  that 
passed  before  him  probably  three 
fourths  represented  social  rather 
than  legal  problems.  Many  of 
them  need  never  have  been  on  the 
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crowded  court  calendar  had  the  machinery  existed  for  sifting 
them  out  and  dealing  with  them  by  social  methods.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  in  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Police  De- 
partment was  machinery  adapted  to  this  purpose  which  would 
help  to  lighten  the  heavy  daily  calendar  and  help  to  work  more 
substantial  justice  than  was  possible  without  it.  At  any  rate 
he  felt  that  it  was  worth  trying.  Two  trained  workers 
from  the  bureau  were  assigned  to  him.  "Fortunately  for 
the  experiment,"  says  Judge  Goldstein,  "I  had  the  whole 
hearted  support  of  Mayor  Walker,  Police  Commissioner 
Mulrooney  and  Henrietta  Additon,  director  of  the  bureau. 
Also  the  workers'  hearts  and  heads  operated  in  unison." 

The  two  aides  used  the  methods  of  inquiry  and  check-up 
that  are  the  familiar  technique  of  social  work,  so  that 
when  the  cases  on  which  they  were  engaged  came  before 
Judge  Goldstein  he  was  able  to  make  his  decision  on  facts 
related  to  human  beings  and  not  alone  on  testimony  about 
offenders.  Misunderstandings  and  neighborhood  ill-wills 
were  adjusted  in  advance  of  judicial  decision.  Patient  ex- 
planation for  which  the  hard  pressed  judge  had  no  time 
won  cooperation  where  only  persistent  efforts  to  circumvent 
had  existed  before.  The  resources  of  social  and  religious 
agencies  served  as  useful  tools.  Old  Man  O'Shea,  a  vagrant 
at  seventy-four,  though  until  last  year  he  had  supported 
himself,  was  not  sent  to  the  workhouse,  but  was  placed  in 
a  home  for  the  aged  of  his  own  faith.  Sol  Cohen,  father  .of 
five,  out  of  work  for  seven  months,  had  a  job  found  for 
him  instead  of  having  to  pay  a  fine  for  peddling  without  the 
license  he  had  never  heard  of.  Mrs.  Bellochi  and  her  sister- 


in-law  Mrs.  Castelli  called  off  their  bitter  feud  over  their 
children  when  the  priest  was  brought  in  to  talk  it  over 
with  them.  Young  Jimmy  Johnson,  with  a  penchant  for 
tinkering  with  other  peoples'  automobiles  was  connected 
with  a  social  agency  where,  in  its  workshop,  he  could  tinker 
to  his  heart's  content. 

Judge  Goldstein  is  enthusiastic  over  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periment in  dealing  with  offenders  before  judicial  decision 
in  much  the  same  way  that  probation  deals  with  them  after 
decision.  He  sees  not  only  social  workers  but  public  health 
nurses,  teachers,  doctors  and  religious  leaders  as  of  indis- 
pensable service  to  a  magistrate  through  their  influence  and 
ability  in  adjusting  human  relationships.  He  sees  a  still 
wider  circle  of  usefulness  in  changing  public  attitudes  toward 
the  "poor  man's  court"  and  its  administration  of  justice: 

No  greater  contribution  to  social  stability  can  be  made 
than  to  extend  among  all  classes  of  people  the  feeling  that 
however  unjust  the  world  at  large  may  seem  justice  prevails 
in  our  courts.  The  fine  or  sentence  that  seems  trivial  may 
bring  in  its  wake  a  disproportionate  penalty  of  humiliation 
and  distress.  This  experiment  in  cooperative  social  effort  under 
judicial  direction  has  convinced  me  that  if  the  courts  are  ready 
to  utilize  such  services  there  is  hope  for  a  definite  advance 
in  court  procedure,  not  only  in  better  administration  and  in 
reclamation  of  individuals  but  in  creating  a  greater  respect  for 
all  courts,  including  that  step-child  of  our  legal  machinery,  the 
magistrate's  court.  By  treating  relatively  simple  social  cases 
with  appropriate  social  methods  the  time  of  the  court  is  relieved 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  cases  with  larger  implications. 
Thus  the  whole  judicial  process  gains  in  dignity  and 
thoroughness. 


The  Meaning  of  Mental  Health 


By  HOWARD  BECKER 


N  a  comprehensive  meaning  mental  health  is  the  ad- 
justment of  human  beings  to  themselves  and  the  world 
at  large  with  a  maximum  of  personal  and  social  effect- 
iveness and  satisfactions.  The  highest  degree  of  positive  men- 
tal health  permits  the  individual  to  realize  the  greatest  success 
which  his  capabilities  will  permit,  together  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  satisfaction  to  himself  and  the  social  order  and  a 
minimum  of  friction  and  tension.  This  means  that  mental 
health  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  ill-health  nor  mere  effi- 
ciency and  contentment,  neither  is  it  solely  the  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  rules  of  the  game.  Mental  health  implies  a 
degree  of  well-being  in  which  the  person  is  not  preoccupied 
with  unsatisfied  tensions,  does  not  manifest  gross  forms  of 
socially  inadequate  or  objectionable  behavior,  and  maintains 
himself  intellectually  and  emotionally  in  all  situations  that 
do  not  bring  about  crises  so  intense  or  frequent  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  human  power  of  adjustment  and  that  are  not  so 
rigid  that  personality  is  inevitably  warped. 

This  definition  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
mental  health  is  passive  conformity.  Even  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  maladjustment  a  person -may  be  socially 
viable  and  socially  useful;  misfits  sometimes  introduce  valu- 
able innovations.  Moreover,  successful  adaptation  to  life 
implies  a  successful ' and  well-adapted  social  order;  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  interpretation  of  mental 
health  in  strictly  individualistic  terms.  Positive  mental 
health  is  but  the  personal  aspect  of  a  society  in  which  per- 
sonal and  social  values  are  in  right  relation  to  each  other 


and  are  attainable  by  everyone  within  the  limits  of  his 
biological  capacities. 

Nothing  short  of  this  positive  definition  of  mental  health 
does  justice  to  all  the  implications  of  the  term,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  definition  points 
to  a  stage  of  perfection  that  is  never  actually  reached  by 
anyone.  Just  as  there  probably  does  not  exist  a  completely 
healthy,  entirely  normal  physical  organism  made  up  of  abso- 
lutely healthy  parts,  in  the  same  way  those  gifted  with  the 
best  of  mental  health  present  more  or  less  discernable  flaws, 
"peculiarities"  or  "difficult  spots." 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  any  person 
is  that  he  has  better  mental  health  than  others.  There  is 
no  sharp  line  irrevocably  dividing  those  who  are  mentally 
ill  from  those  who  are  mentally  healthy.  The  two  condi- 
tions shade  into  each  other  by  minute  gradations,  and  the 
precise  point  at  which  mental  health  passes  over  into  its 
opposite,  mental  ill-health,  depends  on  social  judgments  that 
vary  with  time  and  place.  Everyone  presents  trends  which, 
if  developed  to  an  extreme  degree,  would  cause  the  label 
"insane"  to  be  applied.  Measures  that  will  improve  the 
adjustment  of  that  great  number  of  persons  who  under 
present  circumstances  are  called  mentally  healthy  as  well  as 
of  those  definitely  ill  of  mental  diseases  manifestly  will  pro- 
duce results  beneficial  to  every  member  of  society.  We 
cannot  be  content  with  the  theoretical  limitation  of  our  task 
to  a  few  "insane,"  mysteriously  set  apart  from  their  fellows. 

Positive  programs  for  mental  health  must  necessarily  aim 
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the  development  of  the  best  possible  type  of  personality. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  part  by  methods  designed  to 
develop  desirable  attitudes  in  the  person  himself  or  by 
methods  aiming  at  the  creation  of  the  best  possible 
social  relationships  and  environmental  situations.  At  the 
present  time,  these  two  branches  of  positive  endeavor 
are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  church, 
the  various  adminstrative  agencies  set  up  by  local,  state  and 
national  governments,  bureaus  and  institutes  for  social  amelio- 
ration and  reform,  and  the  like,  and  probably  should  remain 
under  their  general  direction.  The  task  of  positive  mental 
hygiene  is  so  to  imbue  such  institutions  with  the  conviction 
that  mental  health  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  human  en- 
deavor that  each  institution  will  judge  its  activities  from 
the  mental  health  standpoint  and  not  solely  in  terms  of 
stability  and  immediate  efficiency.  Mental  hygiene  as  an 
organized  movement  should  probably  play  little  part  in  the 
activities  of  these  institutions  when  they  finally  reach  the 
stage  of  regarding  the  conservation  and  furtherance  of  men- 
tal health  as  one  of  their  principal  reasons  for  being.  Until 
that  time  comes,  however,  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
create  and  maintain  special  organizations  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  furthering  positive  mental  health. 

In  spite  of  the  desirability  of  promoting  positive  mental 
th,  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  the  scanty  financial 
and  personnel  facilities  available,  and  the  presence  of  vast 
and  pressing  problems  due  to  mental  ill-health  make  it 
necessary  to  develop  programs  primarily  designed  along  nega- 
tive lines.  In  other  words,  any  program  that  is  immedi- 
ately practicable  must  have  as  its  chief  emphasis  the  allevia- 
tion and  prevention  of  recognizable  mental  ill-health;  public 
opinion  has  a  way  of  being  swayed  chiefly  by  tangible, 
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statistically  measurable  results.  Only  when  the  grosser  ills 
have  been  successfully  combated  can  major  effort  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  mental 
hygiene  —  a  social  order  in  which  mental  and  social  harmony 
is  not  only  desirable  but  possible  for  all. 

Now,  the  step  that  promises  most  in  the  way  of  statisti- 
cally measurable  results  and  at  the  same  time  promises  to 
contribute  most  toward  the  ultimate  goal  is  education,  emo- 
tional as  well  as  intellectual,  for  the  adults  who  are  the 
dynamic  elements  in  situations  of  which  children  are  rela- 
tively helpless  parts.  It  is  a  commonplace  among  specialists 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  ill-health  that  often  it  is  not  the 
child  himself  toward  whom  preventive  measures  must  be 
directed,  but  rather  the  adults  who  are  temporarily  or  per- 
manently in  contact  with  him.  If  the  emotional  attitudes 
of  the  adults  who  create  the  situations  in  which  children 
must  develop  are  such  as  to  make  for  mental  health,  the 
larger  part  of  the  task  of  prevention  is  accomplished.  De- 
veloping these  attitudes  in  adults  is  no  easy  task;  strenuous 
and  long-continued  effort  is  indispensable. 

Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  Indeed  it  is,  for  not  only 
do  we  thereby  prevent  the  warping  of  personality,  but  we 
also  shape  a  culture  that  may  some  day  incorporate  per- 
sonalities far  more  radiant  and  resourceful  than  now  sur- 
round us.  Through  indirect  constructive  prevention  we 
strive  toward  the  ultimate  goal,  the  development  of  the 
best  possible  type  of  personality.  And  who  shall  set  limits 
to  "the  best  possible"?  May  we  not  hope  and  work  for  a 
social  order  in  which  mental  health,  positive  mental  health, 
is  not  only  desirable  but  is  attainable  by  "all  human  beings, 
children  or  adults,  male  or  female,  without  distinction  of 
race,  color  or  creed"? 


Three  Score  and  Ten  in  1931 


By  GLADYS  FISHER 


HEN  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  the  Old 
Age  Relief  Act  in  1930  it  created  the  need  for 
a  Solomon  of  social  service  to  adjust,  with  help- 
fulness and  wisdom,  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  law  to 
the  varying  needs  of  the  aged.  The  act  provides  relief  for 
destitute  citizens  of  seventy  and  over  who  have  lived  in  New 
York  State  for  at  least  ten  years  and  have  no  children  nor 
adult  grandchildren  able  to  support  them.  In  establishing 
the  facts  as  to  the  ability  of  children  to  support,  the  relief 
administrator  is  straightway  confronted  with  questions  poig- 
nant and  arresting. 

When  a  man's  son  can  support  him  but  declines,  what  is 
the  proper  course  for  the  constructive  social  worker  ?  Surely 
a  grave  question,  as  we  realized  when  we  considered  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  a  relishing  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Ned  Turner. 
He  is  caretaker  of  a  Westchester  estate  and  cook  extraordi- 
nary to  the  family,  who  adore  him.  On  that  afternoon 
when  we  called  upon  him  to  gather  the  necessary  data,  he 
spun  for  our  worker  a  tale  of  the  cities  and  battles  he  had 
seen,  like  Ulysses  of  old,  and  how,  also  like  Ulysses,  he  had 

:n  a  great  part  of  all  that  he  had  looked  upon.  But  when 
talk  narrowed  to  relatives,  the  old  man's  twinkling 

aciousness  was  quenched. 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  a  subject  I  never  discuss." 

But  since  the  law  directs  us  to  find  out  as  to  relatives, 


we  looked  about  until  our  quest  at  length  brought  us  to  the 
handsome  office  of  the  thirty-thousand-a-year-vice-president 
of  an  important  Connecticut  corporation.  He  was  Ned 
Turner,  Jr.  Our  agent  had  not  altogether  explained  her 
errand,  when  the  gentleman's  fist  descended  with  a  bang. 

"Not  one  dollar!"  he  interrupted.  "My  father  deserted 
my  mother  when  I  was  a  baby,  two  years  old.  My  mother 
died  the  year  I  graduated  from  college,  died  of  hard  work 
and  privation  borne  to  give  me  a  chance  in  the  world.  My 
father  did  not  worry  about  us  years  ago.  I  am  not  worry- 
ing today.  He  may  manage  now  as  we  did  then,  just  the 
best  he  can." 

Here  was  a  tragedy  of  tangled  human  relationships,  of 
old  grudges  and  old  derelictions  to  perplex  the  wisest  head. 
But,  since  the  law  stipulates  that  parents  with  children  able 
to  support  them  must,  in  the  event  of  the  need  for  legal 
pressure,  themselves  appeal  to  the  court,  the  outlook  for  the 
declining  years  of  octogenarian  Mr.  Turner  is  not  assur- 
ing. For,  as  he  told  us,  with  stark  decision,  "I  will  never 
apply  to  the  court!" 

Another  question  which  has  perplexed  us  was  first  pre- 
sented by  the  son  who  explained  that  his  imminent  marriage 
must  throw  his  mother  upon  the  public  funds.  He  ap- 
pended a  budget  of  proposed  items  for  his  wife  and  for  him- 
self adding  this  last:  "Left  over  for  my  mother — zero." 
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Now,  when  a  son  facilely  explains  that  he  wishes  to  be 
rid  of  the  support  of  his  mother,  and  when  inquiry  discloses 
that  he  is  making  a  salary  about  adequate  for  his  double 
obligations,  what  is  our  duty,  as  agents  of  society?  It 
hardly  can  be  to  dissuade  the  man  from  marrying,  even 
though  that  were  possible,  since  experience  and  biology 
agree  that  marriage  is  fundamental  to  the  state  and  fulfill- 
ing to  the  individual.  Rather,  I  am  persuaded,  our  duty 
again  must  reside  in  the  task  of  helping  to  awaken  this  man 
to  his  obligations  as  son,  as  well  as  husband;  and  to  make 
him  feel  this  obligation  even  though  it  entails  some  neces- 
sary but  painful  denial  till,  in  the  end,  he  finds  upgrowing 
in  his  heart  the  decent  desire  to  rebuild  his  budget  to  care 
for  his  old  mother,  too. 

The  third  of  the  important  questions  presented  to  us 
often,  once  walked  into  our  office  when  the  self-respecting 
parents  of  John,  aged  sixteen,  breathlessly  requested  us  to 
throw  out  the  application  of  Grandfather  John,  who  had 
recently  applied  for  relief. 

"We've  a  bit  felt  the  pinch  this  winter,"  they  explained, 
"but  our  lad  is  leaving  school  Friday.  He  has  found  himself 
a  job.  His  wages  will  take  care  of  grandfather  and  more. 
We  do  not  want  the  disgrace  of  a  pension  in  our  family." 

What  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  course  with  these 
proud  people?  Surely  it  was  to  persuade  them  that  relief 
was  the  only  social  solution  in  such  a  situation  as  theirs. 
Surely  it  was  gravely  and  explicitly  to  explain  that  to  cur- 
tail the  education  of  a  bright  boy,  to  avert  what  they  termed 
a  "disgrace,"  was  social  and  human  waste  and  quite  intoler- 
able. And  all  of  these  truths,  it  was  ours  to  present  with 
whatever  tact  and  kind  persuasion  were  at  our  command. 

TJ  UT  let  us  pass  from  problems  presented  when  these  fel- 
•U  low  citizens  of  ours  apply  for  relief,  to  the  later  prob- 
lems waiting  when  the  social  worker  tries  to  devise  a  program 
for  the  aged  client.  The  New  York  law  allowed  for  a 
grant  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  so,  after  the  social  adviser  has  fixed,  as  wisely 
as  he  may,  upon  the  sum  which  seems  to  be  required 
monthly,  it  is  his  task  to  establish  relations  of  confidence 
and  kindliness  with  his  "clients."  To  make  sure  that  the 
relief  goes  to  the  old  person  and  is  not  stretched  to  help 
provide  for  others  who  have  no  claim  upon  it,  this  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  friendly  agent. 

But  how  did  these  fellow  citizens  of  ours  reach  three 
score  and  ten  in  financial  dependency?  Gravely  we  are 
convinced  that  low  wages,  modern  economic  tensions,  ill- 
ness, business  reverses,  personal  extravagance,  and  dissipation 
are  the  main  causes  of  dependency  in  old  age.  Then  we  have 
also  noted  how  preventive  science  has  increased  the  life  span 
by  several  decades  within  the  last  century,  while  the  social 
engineers  have  lagged  with  a  program  whereby  that  life 
might  be  supported  in  its  increase  of  days.  As  grim  com- 
panion to  this  modern  longevity  has  also  come  that  disheart- 
ening trend  of  business  to  reject  the  worker  after  forty. 

These  modern  business  phenomena  seem  to  beget  a  pov- 
erty in  middle  life  which  directly  leads  to  dependency  in 
age.  The  figures  of  a  fairly  recent  survey  are  illuminating. 
It  established  that  of  several  hundred  thousand  indigent 
aged  studied,  only  two  per  cent  had  belonged  to  the  skilled 
or  professional  classes,  and  that  only  one  and  six  tenths  per 
cent  had  ever  owned  their  own  business.  The  study  seemed 
also  to  establish  the  apparent  tendency  of  poverty  to  repeat 
itself  viciously  in  each  generation  of  the  stricken  family.  We 


felt  this  in  our  own  work  most  poignantly  a  little  while  ago 
when  an  old  lady,  in  the  absence  of  records,  earnestly  assured 
us  that  she  was  ninety-two. 

"Why,  child,  I  have  a  daughter  seventy-two,  who  is  a 
great-grandmother.  Won't  that  be  enough  for  you?" 

Inquiry  revealed  that  this  nonagenarian  indeed  did  have 
a  daughter  of  seventy-two,  whose  daughter  was  fifty,  whose 
daughter  was  twenty-five,  whose  little  son  was  three,  and 
that  each  generation,  from  great-great-grandmother  down 
to  the  baby  are  now,  or  have  been  at  some  time,  assisted 
by  public  funds.  Since,  therefore,  poverty  does  appear  to 
infect  certain  families  with  such  pitiless  repetition,  surely 
the  responsibility  rests  heavily  upon  the  social  engineer  to 
muster  through  all  his  working  days  whatever  potencies  of 
heart  and  head  may  be  called  to  aid,  that  the  vicious  coali- 
tion of  ignorance  and  poor  preparation  for  life,  which  beget 
low  wages  and  poverty  in  middle  years,  which  beget  de- 
pendency in  old  age,  may  be  broken. 

YET  this  state  of  being  old  signifies  other  things  than 
statistics,  elicits  other  emotions  than  solicitude  and  con- 
cern. If  old  age  were  not  invested  often  with  the  inspiring 
galantries  of  the  unquenched  spirit,  it  would  not  be  the 
gracious  state  we  have  very  often  found  it.  There  were, 
for  instance,  the  jolly  old  brothers  whose  rheumatism  in- 
creased as  they  clung  to  their  damp  barn,  over  a  running 
brook,  because  there  they  could  keep  their  beloved  dogs.  In 
"forming  a  plan"  for  them,  it  seemed  that  the  dogs  brought 
more  satisfaction  to  the  ancients  than  their  creaking  joints 
brought  discomfort,  and  so  we  decided  that  they  could  keep 
to  their  barn  and  their  dogs  and  go  on  with  their  rheuma- 
tism. Age  and  change  are  so  often  at  variance. 

Then  there  were  the  two  sisters  who  had  a  really  joyous 
object  in  life,  something  which  brought  to  them  zest  in  liv- 
ing. This  was  the  amazing  race  they  were  running  each 
other,  with  Elegant  Obsequies  as  the  goal.  How  they  ever 
kept  up  the  premiums  on  ten  and  twelve  insurance  policies 
designed  to  pay  for  fine  funerals,  we  never  really  knew, 
when  from  their  "day's  works"  they  could  hardly  eke  out 
enough  for  sugarless  tea  and  butterless  bread.  It  was,  I 
like  to  feel,  a  sympathetic  piece  of  social  work,  that  of  our 
agent  who  persuaded  the  sisters  to  content  themselves  with 
policies  which  would  provide  a  modest  two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar  funeral  when,  as  they  confided,  "we  had  planned 
for  something  extra  nice." 

The  condition  of  dependent  old  age  is  a  modern  problem 
of  increasing  longevity,  changing  economics  and  the  march 
of  modern  science.  It  is,  as  yet,  in  great  part  at  least,  a 
native-born  problem,  with  people  of  Irish  and  German  ex- 
traction forming  the  next  highest  race  groups.  And,  in  most 
parts  of  our  country,  though  not  in  our  own  county  of  West- 
chester,  New  York,  dependency  in  old  age  has  been  shown 
to  visit  sixty  men  to  forty  women.  Again,  reliable  studies 
show  that  sixty  "alones"  apply  for  relief  to  forty  "marrieds." 

Our  friends  of  the  insurance  companies  tell  us  their  sta- 
tistics show  that  unto  the  aged  whose  funds  are  secure  is 
added  length  of  days  and  a  more  rugged  health.  And,  for 
that  reason,  I  am  led  to  feel  that  if  this  pioneer  piece  of 
legislation  should  merely  remove  some  of  the  fear  from  life, 
it  would  have  done  a  good  work.  But  it  should  do  more  than 
this.  It  should  bring  peace  to  age,  a  better  chance  in  life 
for  youth,  relations  less  strained  and  pinched  to  the  family 
circle,  as  to  all  of  us  it  brings  home  again  the  eternal  truth 
that  none  of  us  may  ever  live  unto  ourselves  alone. 


Cross  Section  of  Hard  Times 


By  HELEN   HILL 


HUNDRP^D  and  nine  students,  representing  the 
major  industries  of  the  important  industrial  states 
of  the  South  have  now  attended  the  six-weeks'  ses- 
sions of  the  Southern  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers 
in  Industry.  Last  December  the  director  sent  to  each  for- 
mer student  a  questionnaire  covering  employment,  earnings 
and  educational  efforts  for  the  past  twelve  months.  More 
than  half  the  group  replied,  and  their  answers  give  a  pic- 
ture of  the  labor  side  of  the  South's  new  industry  such  as 
statistical  averages  and  reports  of  business  trends  cannot 
supply. 

The  students  represent  all  the  important  industries  em- 
ploying women  in  nine  states.  They  were  chosen  to  go  to 
the  school  because  they  showed  an  active  and  intelligent  in- 
terest in  their  industrial  situation ;  what  is  true  of  them  is 
consequently  indicative  of  a  good  part  of  what  is  happening 
to  those  from  among  whom  they  were  chosen. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  group  has  been  hit  by 
the  depression  in  one  way  or  another.  A  scattering  of  for- 
mer students  are  no  longer  employed  in  factory  jobs  because 
they  are  attending  school,  or  working  in  the  labor  movement 
or  caring  for  young  children,  but  41  students  out  of  the  57 
report  that  they  have  lost  time  within  the  last  year  because 
there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do,  against  5  who  have  not 
lost  time.  Twenty-nine  state  that  their  plants  were  com- 
pletely closed  for  periods  ranging  in  duration  from  10  days 
to  5  months.  In  20  cases  the  normal  work  day  had  been 
shortened  for  at  least  part  of  the  year.  Only  14  had  worked 
overtime,  and  the  maximum  period  during  which  they  had 
done  so  was  2  months.  Along  with  underemployment  due 
to  business  conditions  came  reports  of  unemployment  result- 
ing from  technological  change. 

/"\  NLY  9  of  these  wage-earners  have  maintained  their 
^^  previous  incomes.  In  2O  cases  reduced  income  fol- 
lowed a  reduction  in  wage  rates;  in  24  it  was  due  to  short 
time.  The  lowest  weekly  wage  quoted  was  $6.50;  the 
highest,  $25.  Six  students  gave  yearly  income  figures:  they 
ranged  from  $140  to  $800. 

Of  half  the  group  who  had  either  changed  their  jobs  or 
were  out  of  work,  8  were  fired  because  they  had  taken  part 
in  a  strike,  joined  the  union  or  participated  in  organizing 
activity;  9  because  of  lay-offs  not  connected  with  organiza- 
tion campaigns;  I  was  replaced  by  machinery.  Of  the  18 
who  lost  their  jobs  through  no  desire  of  their  own,  12  are 
at  present  unemployed.  Eleven  students  left  their  jobs 
voluntarily:  3  to  go  to  school,  2  for  better  wages,  2  because 
there  was  so  little  work,  I  because  she  could  not  earn  enough 
to  live  on,  I  because  of  a  shortage  in  her  pay  check,  2  be- 
cause of  pregnancy. 

Seventeen  of  those  who  lost  or  left  their  jobs  formerly 
participated  in  some  form  of  insurance.  One  is  still  par- 
ticipating, but  eleven  reported  that  they  lost  their  insurance 
with  their  job. 

In  spite  of  these  unsettled  conditions,  28  students  have 
continued  to  study  since  being  at  the  Southern  Summer 


School.  The  classes  offered  by  the  industrial  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
were  mentioned  19  times  in  these  reports,  the  night  schools 
three  times,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  Vineyard,  Brookwood,  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  the  Labor  Temple 
classes  together  were  referred  to  nine  times. 

In  connection  with  this  inquiry,  a  Tennessee  rayon  worker 
wrote : 

There  are  so  many  people  here  out  of  employment  you  can 
count  yourself  lucky  if  you  have  a  job  at  all.  The  plants  at 
Elizabethton  are  not  running  very  good;  the  employes  get  to 
work  every  other  week.  The  ones  that  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  job  make  more  than  they  did  before  the  strike. 

A  silk  weaver  said: 

Yes,  I  am  interested,  but  I  find  I  cannot  go  again  this  sum- 
mer [to  Bryn  Mawr].  This  has  been  such  a  hard  year  that 
I  have  gradually  eaten  into  my  little  savings  until  they  are  all 
gone.  ...  I  am  back  in  the  mill  now.  The  best  I  can  do  run- 
ning four  looms  is  about  $12  [she  formerly  made  $18]  a  week. 
That  looks  mighty  big  to  me,  though.  It  seems  like  we  need 
something  more  than  education  now.  None  of  our  workers  are 
satisfied,  but  what  are  we  to  do?  After  loafing  for  ten  months 
most  of  us  are  glad  of  $10  a  week.  And  there  are  regular 
rayon  weavers  from  North  Carolina  ready  to  take  our  jobs 
any  day.  Sometimes  I  am  almost  glad  that  Mama  hasn't  had 
to  go  through  this  past  winter.  I  know  she  wouldn't  have  gone 
hungry,  but  there  are  other  things.  I  haven't  gone  hungry, 
either.  But  worry  just  saps  one's  strength,  disposition  and 
everything. 

A  Florida  cigar  worker  wrote: 

Am  not  working  at  present  and  don't  think  I  will  be  able 
to  get  anything  to  do,  for  hand  work  ha's  gone  out.  We  are 
thinking  of  going  to  Virginia  for  a  few  months  as  my  husband's 
mother  lives  on  the  farm.  We  maybe  can  live  there  till  things 
pick  up  this  fall.  My  husband's  work  is  only  two  or  three 
days  a  week  and  me  not  at  all — we  can  just  keep  from  getting 
in  the  breadline. 

From  a  worker  in  a  Virginia  paper-box  factoy: 

I  don't  know  how  many  girls  are  working  at  the  mill  but 
there  are  only  three  girls  at  the  box  shop.  .  .  .  M —  pays 
her  sister  $6  a  week  board  and  don't  make  not  over  $10  a 
week.  ...  I  know  we  don't  know  how  important  it  is  to  save 
until  we  get  in  hard  luck.  If  I  do  get  back  to  work  I  want 
to  start  a  saving  account.  We  did  have  an  insurance  at  the 
mill  which  was  paid  by  the  employer,  but  we  got  a  notice  in 
May  that  it  would  be  dropped  the  first  of  June  unless  we 
wanted  to  keep  it  by  paying  for  it  ourselves.  That  was  a  death 
insurance.  I  didn't  keep  mine  up. 

A  Georgia  overall  worker  said: 

The  —  Overall  Shop  went  on  a  strike  a  week  ago  last  Satur- 
day. There  were  two  hundred  workers  there.  About  twelve 
of  the  two  hundred  went  back  to  work.  I  have  been  coming 
by  the  picket  line  at  night  when  I  get  off  from  work  and  the 
days  that  I  don't  have  any  work  I  went  up  there.  Friday  night 
there  were  eight  policemen  there  but  there  was  not  very  much 
trouble.  ...  I  hope  they  will  win  but  most  of  the  strikes  for 
the  last  several  years  have  been  lost.  Two  of  the  girls  I  thought 
would  be  good  students  for  the  summer  school  and  who  were 

interested  say  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  go.    S also 

says  she  cannot  go.  There  is  another  girl  in  the  economics 
class  who  might  be  able  to  go. 
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Aids  to  City  Replanning 


By  J.  W.  MANNING 


IT  is  a  benighted  community  indeed  that  today  ques- 
tions the  benefits  of  city  planning.  City  planning  is 
accepted,  both  because  it  makes  the  city  a  more  at- 
tractive, convenient  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live, 
and  because  through  wise  and  sane  planning  at  the  outset 
the  need  for  future  replanning  and  reconstruction — always 
a  costly  process — is  minimized.  But  what  about  city  replan- 
ning? It  is  not  equally  obvious  that,  in  the  majority  of 
growing  cities,  owing  tq  previous  neglect  and  lack  of  fore- 
thought and  new  living  conditions  errors  of  the  past  must 
be  corrected,  if  cities  are  to  become  the  desirable  localities 
they  were  before  the  days  of  automobiles,  crowds  and  long 
distances. 

It  is  with  certain  legal  methods  which  should  be  developed 
whereby  such  conditions  might  be  remedied  that  this  article 
is  concerned. 

In  regard  to  replanning,  we  have  a  most  difficult  problem 
to  face.  The  city  is  here  with  its  buildings,  its  congestion, 
and  its  valuable  property,  and  our  constitutions  and  laws 
throw  safeguards  around  the  property.  Private  property 
cannot  be  taken  except  for  a  public  purpose  and  for  just  com- 
pensation. In  the  United  States  our  courts  have  construed 
this  constitutional  provision  very  narrowly.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  American  conception  of  "public  use"  is  growing 
and  new  public  needs  have  been  recognized  by  legislation 
and  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of 
the  community's  recreational  needs.  Today  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  private  property  to  be  taken  for  park  or 
playground  purposes.  This  is  accomplished  through  con- 
demnation by  exercising  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

The  usual  method  of  condemnation  which  can  be  exer- 
cised only  for  a  public  purpose  will  not  however  meet  the 
needs  of  complete  replanning.  Because  a  city  must  have 
land,  both  occupied  and  unoccupied,  on  which  to  work  out 
a  replanning  scheme,  and  a  scheme  which  in  many  cases  is 
not  for  a  specific  and  immediate  public  purpose,  as  we  ordi- 
narily construe  that  phrase,  other  methods  must  be  pro- 
vided whereby  the  city  is  able  to  secure  the  necessary  land. 

Three  other  plans  may  be  suggested,  all  of  which  require 
rather  radical  changes  in  our  constitutions  and  laws,  the  first 
of  which  is  in  operation  in  only  three  of  our  states — New 
York,  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio — but  all  of  which 
have  been  in  operation  in 
European  countries  for  a 
number  of  years.  These 
methods  are  excess  con- 
demnation, zone  condem- 
nation, and  replotting,  re- 
lated extensions  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain 
and  of  the  police  power. 
Although  in  the  light  of 
American  law  and  eco- 
nomics these  extensions 
are  not  absolutely  invul- 


nerable, since  they  are  being  used  successfully  in  Europe  to- 
day, it  is  important  to  examine  and  anlyze  each  method. 

First  as  to  excess  condemnation  which  may  be  defined  as 
"the  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  city,  of  taking  by 
right  of  eminent  domain  more  property  than  is  actually  nec- 
essary for  the  creation  of  a  public  improvement,  and  of  sub- 
sequently selling  or  leasing  this  surplus."  As  an  aid  to  re- 
planning it  is  essential  for  several  reasons.  There  are  in 
fact  three  purposes  for  which  excess  condemnation  has  thus 
far  been  utilized,  though  often  all  of  these  purposes  are 
merged  in  the  same  project.  The  first  purpose  is  that  of 
solving  the  problem  of  lot  remnants.  If,  for  instance,  an 
old  street  is  widened  or  a  new  street  is  cut  diagonally  to  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  abutting  lots,  it  usually  happens  that 
odd-shaped  and  unusable  fragments  of  land  remain.  The 
left-over  bits  of  land  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  individ- 
ual owners,  and  unnecessary  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  improvement  itself.  If  these  strips  of  land 
are  too  narrow,  the  owner  cannot  get  his  just  benefit  from 
such  an  improvement  unless  he  acquires  other  land  or  sells 
his  lot  to  the  owner  of  some  neighboring  land.  By  apply- 
ing the  policy  of  excess  condemnation,  however,  whereby  the 
city  is  enabled  to  condemn  such  remnants  just  as  though 
they  were  essential  to  the  improvement,  and  after  the  project 
is  completed  to  dispose  of  them  these  left  over  bits  may  be- 
come of  value  to  the  owner  and  the  community.  For  the  city 
usually  sells  such  remnants  to  the  adjoining  property  owners, 
who  are  thus  enabled  to  replot  their  lands  so  as  to  absorb 
the  remnants  and  increase  the  usefulness  and  attractiveness 
of  the  entire  tract. 

THE  second  purpose  of  excess  condemnation  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  beauty  and  the  usefulness  of  new 
improvements.  To  preserve  the  entire  beauty  and  maintain 
the  harmony  of  the  project  and  its  surroundings  the  city 
must  control  both  the  improvement  and  the  adjacent  lands. 
This  can  be  done  only  under  a  policy  of  excess  condemnation, 
for  how  otherwise  can  the  city  be  sure  that  the  beauty  of  a 
new  park  or  boulevard  will  not  be  marred  by  an  inappro- 
priate use  of  land  adjacent  to  such  an  improvement? 

In  addition  to  these  two  purposes,  excess  condemnation 

has  frequently  been  exer- 
cised, especially  in  Eu- 
rope, for  profit  on  the 
part  of  the  municipality. 
What  we,  in  America, 
term  "excess  condemna- 
tion," the  Englishman 
calls  "recoupment." 

Suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  city  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  open  up  a  new 
street  through  a  built-up 
section.  Because  the  cost 
of  acquiring  the  land  is  so 
Courtesy  The  Metropolis  great,  the  project  may  be 
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well-nigh  prohibitive.  But,  if  the  city  has  the  power  of 
excess  condemnation,  it  may  condemn  a  liberal  belt  on  either 
side  of  the  proposed  highway,  and  after  the  street  is  con- 
structed sell  this  excess  land,  not  at  the  price  at  which  it  was 
acquired,  but  at  its  enhanced  value  due  to  the  new  improve- 
ment. Thus  by  the  use  of  excess  condemnation,  the  city  may 
intercept  a  portion  of  the  increment  of  value  created  by  its 
own  expenditure,  may  be  enabled  to  complete  a  needed  im- 
provement, and  in  addition  be  the  weathier  as  a  result  of 
the  undertaking.  However  while  a  city  may  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  revenue,  there  may  be  some  question  as 
to  whether  an  empty  treasury  justifies  a  city  in  depriving 
an  individual  of  his  property  by  right  of  eminent  domain. 

While  many  illustrations  might  be  given  in  which  cities 
have  used  excess  condemnation  for  purposes  of  financial  gain, 
one  will  suffice.  In  1912,  Montreal,  Canada,  applied  the 
principle  of  excess  condemnation  to  the  extensions  of  St. 
Lawrence  Boulevard  from  Notre  Dame  Street  to  the  river 
front.  Although  the  new  highway  was  only  sixty-seven 
feet  wide  and  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  the 
city  condemned  all  the  land  between  the  north  line  of  the 
new  highway  and  the  next  street  running  parallel  to  it.  The 
city  took  IO2.OO2  square  feet  of  land,  paying  $690,850. 
Forty-nine  thousand,  two  hundred  fifty-eight  square  feet 
were  used  for  street  purposes  and  the  remainder  sold  for 
$722,194.  Incidental  fees  growing  out  of  the  sale  amount- 
ing to  $6344.  Thus,  the  city  made  a  profit  of  $25,000  on 
the  undertaking. 

THE  second  proposed  legal  means  of  replanning  is  zone 
condemnation.  This  implies  the  power  to  condemn  an  en- 
tire tract  of  land  including  the  network  of  streets  and  other 
improvements,  the  whole  district  to  be  replanned  in  a  specified 
way.  The  need  for  such  action  is  based  on  the  theory  that  "the 
bad  conditions  in  the  city  are  usually  due  not  alone  to  the 
state  of  the  buildings,  but  to  the  fact  that  buildings  as  a 
whole  occupy  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  area  as  to  leave 
insufficient  space  for  light  and  air ;  the  blocks  and  lot  divi- 
sions are  faulty,  and  that  streets  and  other  public  open  spaces 
are  badly  planned  and  located,  or  insufficient  for  local 
needs."  Conditions  may  be  such  that  complete  replanning 
is  the  only  solution  for  the  situation,  and  zone  condemnation 
affords  a  means  of  correcting  the  conditions.  In  Europe  this 
policy  is  employed  in  the  built-up  section  of  cities  where  the 
land  is  both  in  private  and  public  ownership,  the  private 
owners  being  paid  the  value  of  their  property  at  the  time  of 
its  condemnation.  As  far  as  necessary  the  improvements, 
buildings,  streets,  etc.,  are  destroyed;  the  land  is  thrown 
into  a  common  mass,  the  portions  intended  for  public  uses 
withdrawn,  the  entire  tract  replanned,  resubdivided,  and  the 
remaining  land  resold.  Only  by  applying  such  a  method 
are  vast  rehabilitation  projects  possible. 

In  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  the  land  is  better  suited 
to  new  uses  with  lots  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  and  it 
cannot  be  profitably  subdivided  so  as  to  be  returned  to  the 
former  owners.  Condemnation  and  resale  affords  the  only 
practical  means  of  financing  this  sort  of  replanning.  And 
since  it  is  the  state  that  creates  the  increased  land  values, 
thus  it  is  the  state  that  by  recoupment  should  recover  what 
has  been  saved.  Although  unquestionably  there  are  districts 
in  our  cities  where  this  procedure  could  be  employed  most 
advantageously  there  has  been  no  zone  condemnation,  as 
such,  in  the  United  States.  However  with  the  growing 
popularity  of  city  planning  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
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recognition  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  a  city,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  most  effec- 
tive method  of  replanning  will  be  looked  upon  with  some 
degree  of  favor  in  the  United  States,  though  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  method  is  not  beyond  question. 

A  case  of  over  a  half  a  century  ago  which  bears  the  ear- 
marks of  zone  condemnation  may  be  cited.  This  case  arose 
out  of  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1867  which 
authorized  the  City  of  Boston  to  condemn  the  absolute  and 
entire  title  to  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  traversed  by  streets, 
to  fill  it  in,  and  to  resell  it  for  private  uses,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  level  of  the  Back  Bay  district  in  order  that  it 
might  be  properly  drained.  The  statute  under  which  this 
was  done  was  held  valid  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  and  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  third  possible  method  of  replanning  is  replotting, 
which  is  "the  resubdivision  of  building  land  under  the  police 
power."  Replotting  corresponds  to  zone  condemnation  in 
that  the  land  is  thrown  into  a  common  mass,  and  then  re- 
planned  and  resubdivided.  But  unlike  zone  condemnation, 
the  governmental  unit,  instead  of  buying  all  the  land  and 
reselling  the  part  intended  for  private  use,  merely  replots 
the  land  and  returns  it  to  the  original  owner  as  far  as  is 
possible,  in  the  same  proportions,  in  which  it  was  contrib- 
uted, the  expenses  of  the  improvement  being  charged  to  the 
land.  While  replotting  under  governmental  supervision  is 
not  used  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  justified  as  a  neces- 
sity in  replanning  many  parts  of  our  cities,  and  therefore  a 
means  of  promoting  the  public  health,  safety,  convenience 
and  prosperity. 

IN  short  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  excess  and  zone  condemna- 
tion and  of  the  police  power  in  compulsory  replotting  is  the 
proper  development  of  the  territory  involved.  To  the  city 
planner  this  result,  whether  achieved  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners  of  the  land  in  question,  is  equally 
acceptable."  In  advocating  these  extensions  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  obviously  it  is  advisable  to  provide  certain 
safeguards,  since  such  powers  carry  with  them  possibilities 
of  abuse. 

But  since  it  appears  from  actual  experience  that  a  corollation 
between  economic  waste  and  cost  due  to  poor  arrangement 
in  a  city,  and  the  cost  of  replanning  by  excess  condemnation 
has  been  considered  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  would 
seem  that  the  placing  of  proper  safeguards  has  kept  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  within  reasonable  bounds.  And  hence  the 
exercise  of  this  power  offers  perhaps  the  most  efficient  way 
to  correct  past  planning  errors. 


The  Philosophy  of  a  Case  Worker 

Suggested  by  Professor  Overstreet's  article,  Why  Are  We  Hungry  for  a  Philosophy,  in  the  January  Survey  Graphic 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


RE  we  "hungry  for  a  philosophy,"  we  social  case 
workers?  Or  have  we  one?  I  think  we  have.  Per- 
haps not  a  logical  one;  perhaps  based  more  on  hope 
and  aspiration  than  on  certainty;  but  a  practical,  working 
theory  of  existence,  that  brings,  if  not  complete  satisfaction, 
contentment  and  sanction  for  our  endeavors. 

We  stay  on  this  planet  sixty  or  seventy  or  eighty  years; 
the  sun  shines  on  us,  or  it  rains;  some  days  are  bright,  some 
rather  dreary.  But  there  is  more  daylight  than  dark. 
'Springtime,  summer  and  autumn  are  far  longer  than  winter. 
Some  people  are  unkind,  but  many  more  are  kindly.  Dis- 
contented folk  make  their  initial  mistake  about  life  when 
they  are  annoyed  because,  as  they  say,  they  find  no  mean- 
ing; that  is,  no  ulterior  purpose;  in  it.  Life  is  not  a  means 
to  something  else.  It  is  an  end.  The  purpose  of  living  is 
abundant  life. 

'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  universe  which  to  us,  as  far  as 
we  can  conceive  of  infinity,  is  infinite.  Our  place  is  on  a 
tiny  ball  of  mud  and  fire,  of  less  importance,  compared  with 
the  great  whole,  than  is  the  ant-hill  in  my  neighbor's  back 
yard,  compared  with  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Yet  this  little 
earth  has  lasted  uncounted  millions  of  years  and  will  prob- 
ably endure  as  many  more ;  though  we  have  no  certainty 
that  some  cataclysm  may-  not  end  it  tomorrow.  Man's 
brief  span,  the  time  since  he  lost  his  tail  and  came  down 
from  the  branches,  is  a  mere  interlude.  We  are  not  of 
much  consequence.  What  happens  to  us  matters  very  little 
to  any  one  but  ourselves.  So,  if  we  think  much  about  things, 
we  are  humble-minded  and  grateful  for  anything  which 
makes  for  comfort  and  joy.  And  we  know  that  presently 
we  shall  be  resolved  into  the  dust  from  which  we  came. 
Possibly,  in  a  few  years  or  centuries,  some  of  these  atoms 
which  I  call  my  body,  may  make  part  of  the  frame  of  an- 
other man.  As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  of  the  little 
island  from  which  some  of  us  came: 

One  half  her  soil  has  walked  the  rest, 
In    poets,    martyrs,    heroes,    sages. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  are  alive.  We  feel,  we  think,  we 
love,  we  work.  We  have  learned  a  few  of  what  we  call 
the  laws  of  nature  and  found  they  hold  good,  that  given 
identical  conditions,  identical  results  follow.  In  this  infinite 
universe  we  can,  to  some  extent,  conquer  nature  by  obeying 
her.  There  are  many  things  which  make  for  our  comfort 
and  convenience  and  we  have  learned  to  use  many  of  them. 
There  are  things  that  are  adverse  and  we  have  learned  how 
to  subdue,  or  offset,  many  of  them  and  every  year  are  learn- 
ing more  yet. 

Nature  does  not  regard  us  with  any  special  favor.  She 
seems  indifferent  to  our  good  and  our  evil.  She  seems  to 
value  her  skunks  and  coyotes  as  highly  as  her  lambs  and 
antelopes.  The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  earth,  be- 


tween the  world  of  insects  and  the  world  of  men,  is  a 
perennial  one;  and  in  some  places  a  doubtful  one,  with  the 
odds  in  favor  of  the  insects.  The  world  can  only  be  made 
a  livable  place  by  our  own  strenuous  efforts.  Some  of  us 
must  strive  mightily;  even  be  heroic  or  self-sacrificing;  like 
the  splendid  fellows  who  helped  Walter  Reid,  in  Cuba,  to 
find  the  secret  of  the  yellow-fever  germ. 


IVILIZED  man  has  won  many  battles  with  nature 
and  we  hope  for  more  victories,  "What  we  have  done, 
but  the  earnest  of  the  things  which  we  shall  do."  During 
my  brief  span  of  life  I  have  seen  one  communicable  disease 
after  another  brought  under  control  until  I  am  ready  to 
hope  and  believe  that  all  will  yield  in  time.  And  in  spite 
of  occasional  and  temporary  reversions,  of  wars  and  graft 
and  greed,  of  things  and  events  which  sometimes  make  one 
lose  hope,  I  have  seen  the  average  standard  of  life,  material, 
mental  and  spiritual,  greatly  raised  and  the  world  made 
better  worth  living  in  for  the  great  majority.  The  baby 
born  today  in  a  city  slum  has  a  better  chance  to  live  than 
the  one  born  in  a  palace  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"What  we  have  done  a  promise  of  what  we  shall  do." 
Yes;  but  we  must  do  it.  We  are  'given,  or  we  find,  the 
raw  material  of  a  world  of  vast  possibilities  of  order  and 
beauty  and  love.  The  providence  that  must  shape  this 
material  is  the  providence  of  man. 

Among  the  qualities  we  find  in  ourselves,  the  product  of 
a  million  years  of  emergent  evolution,  is  one  which  is  a  special 
source  of  happiness,  the  emotion  of  sympathy.  Through  it 
we  add,  immensely,  to  our  own  joy,  by  sharing  the  joys  of 
others;  and  we  diminish,  immensely,  the  pain  of  the  world 
by  helping  our  fellows  in  their  afflictions  and  difficulties. 
With  Mathew  Arnold  we  believe  "the  world  has  such  need 
of  joy"  ;  but  only  the  joy  which  is  shared  satisfies  us. 

We  claim  as  social  work,  all  efforts  for  human  well- 
being.  We  are  much  concerned  with  relief  of  disasters  and 
we  hold  the  disaster  of  being  a  dull,  sordid,  joyless  com- 
munity as  great  as  that  of  a  fire  or  flood  or  famine.  Our 
greatest  satisfaction  is  in  the  thought  that  the  purpose  of 
our  work  is  to  make  the  world  a  better  and  happier  place 
for  ourselves  and  others.  As  far  as  we  succeed  in  this  we 
come  to  the  highest  life  of  which  we  are  capable.  The  more 
we  love  and  help  the  fuller  and  richer  is  our  life.  Our 
highest  hope  and  aspiration  is  not  to  gain  some  future  bliss, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space  ;  but  to  make  this  pres- 
ent life  as  full  and  wide  and  free  and  rich  and  varied  as  we 
may.  We  would,  if  we  could,  make  life  full,  wide,  rich, 
free  and  varied  for  every  one. 

As  for  the  future  —  our  certainties  about  the  universe  are 
so  meager,  that  nothing  of  the  most  wonderful  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive  dare  we  say  is  impossible.  But 
that  we  shall  have  a  conscious  existence,  in  some  other  room 
of  "the  sounding  labor-house  vast  of  being,"  after  we  leave 
this  one,  seems  highly  improbable.  But  are  not  sixty  or 
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seventy  or  eighty  years  of  work  and  love  and  hope  and  joy 
and  sorrow  enough?  Why  be  importunate  and  ask  un- 
reasonable things  of  existence?  Modern  science  has  re- 
vised the  old  idea  of  matter.  It  says  the  atoms  are  not 
fixed  substance  but  moving  centers,  or  vortices,  of  energy; 
and  energy  seems  persistent.  So  we  dream,  or  even  hope, 
that  some  of  our  energy,  the  influence  we  may  have  had  for 
good,  will  persist  after  our  little  day  is  done.  In  the  mean- 
while our  earnest  desire  is  to  use  this  influence  on  those 


around  us.     Indeed  our  desire  to  influence  people  for  their 
good  is  so  keen  that  we  must  guard  against  its  excess. 

Something  like  this  is  what  we  think  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  world.  True  the  best  of  us  do  not  always  live  up  to 
our  philosophy.  But  "a  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp." 
And  when  some  Touchstone  asks  us,  "Hast  any  philosohy 
in  thee  shepherd?"  we  must  answer  him  much  as  Corin  did 
with  homely  wisdom,  such  as  becomes  our  modest  place  in 
the  great  scheme  of  things. 


Savings  for  a  Cyclone  Cellar 

By  ROWLAND  HAYNES 


WELL  KNOWN  American  publicist  said  of  the 
unemployment  situation  last  winter,  "You  cannot 
get  the  American  people  to  carry  an  umbrella." 
He  meant,  of  course,  that  you  could  not  get  them  to  use 
protective  measures.  His  statement  was  perhaps  correct,  but 
his  choice  of  a  metaphor  was  unfortunate.  What  we  needed 
was  not  an  umbrella,  but  a  cyclone  cellar. 

In  any  unemployment  disaster,  social  work  will  always 
have  an  important  task  to  do.  It  must  administer  relief. 
More  important  still,  it  must  help  people  get  back  on  their 
feet.  But  can  or  should  social  work  do  anything  toward 
preventing  unemployment,  or  in  giving  protection  against 
the  results  of  unemployment?  In  other  words,  has  social 
work  anything  to  do  with  building  cyclone  cellars? 

Anyone  could  suggest  a  dozen  possible  protective  meas- 
ures. I  will  suggest  one  plan,  not  necessarily  the  best  nor 
the  one  of  most  widespread  application,  but  one  which  offers 
a  definite  illustration  of  what  social  work  can  do.  It  is  a 
plan  for  developing  cooperative  savings  accounts  to  be  used 
only  for  the  relief  of  unemployment. 

Our  Emergency  Relief  Campaign  in  Chicago  last  winter 
was  built  around  a  so-called  Trades  Division,  where  the 
workers  pledged  one  day's  pay  a  month  for  from  three  to 
six  months,  and  employers  in  most  cases  matched  the  gift 
of  their  employes.  These  funds  were  distributed  partly 
through  company  channels  to  help  former  employes,  and 
partly  through  the  Emergency  Relief  Fund  to  the  regular 
social  agencies,  and  through  them  to  those  in  need.  The 
basic  fact,  however,  is  that  tens-of-thousands  of  Chicago 
workers  have  formed  the  habit  of  giving  up  a  fixed  amount 
of  their  income  to  help  those  out  of  work.  The  question  has 
arisen,  how  can  we  get  them  to  continue  to  set  aside  the 
same  amount  to  protect  themselves  against  unemployment? 
The  method  I  suggest  would  be  similar  to  that  used  in 
many  individual  firms.  The  employe  would  authorize  the 
employer  to  deduct  a  given  amount  of  his  wage  which 
would  be  credited  on  an  individual  savings  account  in  his 
name,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  employe  only  in  time  of 
unemployment.  The  employer  would  put  aside  a  similar 
amount,  but  in  a  separate  account,  covering  all  employes 
who  were  saving.  If  the  employe  changed  to  another  em- 
ployer, this  savings  account  would  still  be  his,  but  not  the 
amount  set  aside  by  his  employer  to  match  his  savings.  If 
the  worker  escapes  unemployment,  the  savings  account  is 
still  his  as  a  reserve  for  old  age. 

While  the  plan  has  not  in  Chicago  gone  beyond  the  dis- 
cussion stage,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  banks  be  asked 
to  develop  this  service  with  the  employing  firms  and  the 


employes.  This  suggestion  is  based  on  two  reasons:  this  is 
a  service  which  the  banks  are  equipped  to  give ;  it  is  a  serv- 
ice which  would  be  better  than  self-supporting. 

This  is  a  service  for  which  the  banks  are  equipped  because 
of  their  experience  in  handling  savings  accounts,  their  promo- 
tion work  through  their  new  business  departments,  and  their 
contacts  with  the  employing  firms  who  carry  commercial 
accounts  with  them.  Even  large  corporations,  with  a  de- 
partment through  which  such  a  plan  could  be  developed 
independently  might  find  a  gain  in  using  an  outside  organiza- 
tion, like  a  bank,  to  handle  accounts  built  up  separately  by 
management  and  employes.  With  middle-sized  and  smaller 
firms,  who  would  welcome  such  a  plan,  but  could  not  initiate 
it  themselves,  promotion  by  a  bank  would  mean  its  success. 
Except  for  the  periodical  campaigns  for  new  accounts,  car- 
ried on  by  certain  banks  and  trust  companies,  many  such 
institutions  do  not  put  as  much  effort  into  developing  their 
savings  accounts  as  in  developing  their  commercial  accounts. 
In  the  plan  here  suggested,  because  the  deposits  would  come 
in  lump  sums  on  authorized  payroll  deductions,  the  cost 
of  handling  the  accounts  would  be  low.  The  aggregate  of 
the  group  of  accounts  from  any  firm  including  the  matching 
account  of  the  firm  itself  would  approximate  in  size  that  of 
many  commercial  accounts. 

IT  may  be  said  that  under  present  money  market  conditions 
when  banks  have  less  difficulty  in  getting  deposits  than 
in  finding  safe  and  productive  investments,  they  would  not 
be  interested  in  another  plan  to  increase  deposits.  The 
bankers  I  have  consulted,  however,  maintain  that  present 
conditions  are  temporary  and  that  banks  are  still  interested 
in  developing  a  steady  flow  of  investable  capital. 

Many  forward-looking  employers,  singly  or  in  a  group 
as  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  experimenting  with  unemploy- 
ment reserves  set  up  by  the  employer  (see  The  Survey, 
March  15,  page  654).  The  plan  of  savings  accounts  here 
suggested  would  be  a  supplement,  not  a  competitor,  to  such 
plans.  It  would  keep  alive  the  valuable  principle,  that  the 
worker  himself  should  look  ahead  as  well  as  the  employer 
and  should  do  something  to  help  himself,  but  it  would  not 
involve  the  administrative  complications  of  a  joint  fund 
jointly  administered  by  representatives  of  management  and 
employes. 

Nor  would  this  plan  of  savings  accounts  necessarily  fore- 
stall compulsory  unemployment  insurance.  We  must  re- 
member that  unemployment  insurance  legislation  is  not  an 
immediate  prospect.  If  it  comes  in  this  country  it  is  likely 
to  come  by  state  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  Workmen's  Com- 
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pensation  for  accident.  It  will  be  nearly  two  years  before 
three  quarters  of  the  state  legislatures  meet  again.  Less 
than  one  quarter  of  the  state  legislatures  have  taken  the 
first  step  toward  considering  employment  insurance  bills. 
The  most  that  was  done  last  winter  was  to  set  up  com- 
missions in  a  few  states.  The  plan  suggested  here  for  the 
cooperation  of  banks,  employers  and  employes  can  be  tried 
out  now.  Experience  with  the  plan  will  develop  apprecia- 
tion of  the  factors  involved  in  keeping  any  sort  of  unemploy- 
ment fund  solvent. 

This  is  the  psychological  time  to  try  out  this  or  similar 
plans  with  any  corporations  not  actually  in  the  red,  or  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  there.  Employes  are  more  likely 
to  welcome  such  a  plan  now  than  when  their  incomes  seem 


more  assured.  The  General  Electric  proposed  its  plan  of 
voluntary  unemployment  insurance  on  a  contributory  basil 
five  years  ago  during  flush  times.  The  workers  would  have 
none  of  it  then.  With  the  onset  of  the  present  depression 
the  employes  welcomed  a  trial  of  the  plan  (see  The  Survey, 
December  I,  1930,  page  245).  A  man  is  never  more  ready 
to  save  even  at  a  sacrifice  than  when  he  sees  unemployment 
hitting  his  associates. 

And  what  can  social  workers  do  about  this  or  similar 
plans?  They  can  take  them  to  the  leading  business  men 
on  their  boards,  get  them  interested  in  the  problem  of  pro- 
tection against  the  effects  of  unemployment,  and  get  these 
bankers  and  business  men  to  hammer  the  plan  into  practical 
shape  to  meet  local  needs. 


Overalls 

By  PAULINE  LEADER 


HE  got  on  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  was  lost  among 
the  men  who  must  be  at  work  by  seven  o'clock.  Only 
in  the  early  morning  hours  did  she  ever  see  such  men. 
They  were  animals  and  their  master  was  an  alarm  clock 
that  never  did  anything  more  terrible  than  call  a  warning. 
But  it  was  enough.  Their  own  hearts  supplied  the  threat. 
Like  animals  who  know  the  uselessness  of  resistance  they 
were  packed  in  the  subway  train.  A  rancid  smell  floated 
upward.  She  would  be  sick  in  another  minute. 

Every  morning  it  was  like  this — at  the  factory  a  half  hour 
early  because  once  she  had  come  three  minutes  late,  and  if 
she  ever  came  late  again  she  would  be  fired.  She  worked  in 
a  large  loft  on  Hudson  Street,  five  blocks  from  the  Canal 
Street  station.  A  dirty  elevator  took  you  up  to  the  loft 
where  an  army  of  sewing  machines  was  lined  up  against  the 
walls,  everywhere.  Beside  each  sewing  machine  was  a  box 
filled  with  men's  overalls.  The  "boy"  would  bring  more 
overalls  every  five  minutes  when  work  started. 

She  cleaned  her  machine.  She  liked  doing  that.  When 
the  oiling  and  polishing  were  finished,  she  threaded  it  and 
fixed  the  shuttle.  Now  she  was  ready  for  the  day's  battle 
with  overalls. 

The  girls  came  in,  girls  from  15  to  60.  Some  had  worked 
here  for  years,  others  only  a  week.  The  older  women,  like 
broken  horses,  settled  down  to  their  work  without  a  glance 
or  a  thought  for  anything  else,  but  the  young  girls  laughed 
and  talked  of  what  they  had  done  the  night  before,  the  par- 
ties they  had  been  to,  their  boy- 
friends. In  an  hour  they  would 
be  just  machine  feeders,  but  dur- 
ing the  few  minutes  left  before 
7:30  they  would  be  free.  They 
looked  at  the  older  women  pity- 
ingly and  contemptuously.  What 
man  would  ever  look  at  them? 
Chained  to  the  machine  for  life. 
Not  for  us!  We'll  find  a  man 
somehow. 

The  bell  rang.  She  picked  up 
an  overall  and  put  it  under  the 
needle.  Her  job  was  to  sew  the 
seams  down  the  sides  of  the  leg. 
"Keep  to  a  straight  line,"  the 


forelady  had  warned.  The  girl  next  to  her,  not  more  than 
sixteen,  younger  than  she  was,  could  sew  a  seam  so  perfect 
she  was  envious.  And  the  first  few  stitches  after  slipping 
the  overall  under  the  needle — she  could  never  do  them  as 
neatly  and  deftly  as  the  other  girl  did.  There  was  always 
a  hitch,  a  bunch,  that  had  to  smoothed  out.  Sometimes  she 
had  to  rip  the  whole  seam  and  do  it  over,  with  the  fore- 
lady  watching. 

Yesterday  her  needle  had  broken  again  and  again.  To- 
day the  needle  of  the  sixty-year-old  woman  two  machines 
away  kept  breaking.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she  took  the 
broken  needle  out  and  put  in  another.  Tears  rolled  down  her 
face.  The  machine  stalled.  Another  needle  broke.  The 
machine  refused  to  go.  Again  and  again  it  stalled.  The  tears 
of  the  beaten  rolled  down  the  old  woman's  face.  The 
girl  had  often  seen  women  burst  out  crying  when  their 
machines  "stuck"  on  them.  They  cried  helplessly  like 
children. 

She  turned  back  to  her  own  work.  She  wasted  a  lot  of 
time  looking  around.  What  of  it?  She  wasn't  on  piece  work. 
You  had  to  be  here  a  year  before  they  allowed  you  to  do 
piece  work.  It  wasn't  fair.  For  revenge,  the  day  workers 
talked  and  hated  the  forelady  while  the  piece  workers 
worked  like  mad. 

The  forelady  came  around  and  stood  over  her.  Suppose 
she  was  fired?  Winter  was  an  awful  time  to  be  out  of 
a  job.  The  forelady  was  inspecting  the  last  overall  she  had 

sewed.  It  must  have  been  all 
right  for  the  forelady  passed 
on  without  saying  anything.  But 
when  she  looked  at  it  herself  she 
~J  wasn't  so  sure. 

The  only  way  not  to  go  crazy 
when  sewing  overalls  day  after 
day  was  to  think  of  something 
else.  So  she  thought  of  freedom. 
She  tried  to  imagine  how  it  felt 
to  be  able  to  walk  on  the  streets 
at,  say,  ten  in  the  morning.  She 
thought  how  wonderful  it  would 
be  to  be  able  to  leave  a  room  and 
go  out  into  the  streets  whenever 

Drawing  by  Alois  B.  Fabry,  Jr.       7OU  wished. 
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She  thought  of  the  rooming  house  where  she  lived.  There 
was  a  woman  in  the  room  next  to  hers — a  three-dollar  room 
— who  had  a  fur  coat.  Was  it  worth  it — living  in  a  three- 
dollar  room  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  a  fur  coat?  Worry- 
ing over  such  a  futile  question  took  one's  mind  off  the  smell 
coming  from  the  men  in  the  subway  train  every  morning. 

With  the  forelady  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  the  six- 
teen-year-old girl  next  to  her  started  talking  about  her  new 
boy-friend.  A  married  woman  alternatedly  talked  about 
her  two  children  and  the  play  Sex  she  had  seen  the  night 
before.  She  described  it.  Everybody  laughed  with  one  eye 
on  the  forelady  who  wasn't  so  far  away  that  she  couldn't 
hear.  Even  the  piece  workers  lifted  their  shoulders  to 
listen. 

A  straight  line,  a  straight  line.  .  .  .  Would  she  ever  get 
it?  She  watched  the  girl  next  to  her.  One  second  and  it 
was  done.  But  the  more  she  struggled  the  more  crooked 
her  own  seams  became. 

It  was  an  hour  before  lunch.  The  "boy"  came  around 
and  took  orders  and  went  out  and  filled  them  at  a  store 
where  "arrangements"  had  been  made.  You  couldn't  leave 
the  loft  at  noon  to  go  out  and  buy  your  own  lunch.  You 
were  always  charged  seven  cents  for  a  five  cent  apple  and 


the  Next  Step 


so  on. 


., 


The  forelady  was  supposed  to  be  in  on  the  graft  along 
with  the  loft  owners.  After  lunch  came  the  long  hours  until 
5:30.  She  wasn't  the  only  one  who  looked  at  the  clock. 
It  was  payday  for  one  thing.  There  would  be  fourteen 
dollars  in  her  envelope.  She  had  graduated  after  a  month 
from  the  twelve-dollar  class. 

SHE  wished  the  forelady  hadn't  put  her  on  the  leg.  She 
wished  she  could  be  back  at  the  neck  where  it  didn't 
matter  so  much  if  the  line  wasn't  straight.  Every  minute 
she  was  expected  to  grab  an  overall  by  the  leg,  sew  it,  and 
then  fling  it  into  the  waiting  basket  to  be  carted  to  someone 

10  sewed  the  pockets. 

Overalls,  overalls,  overalls.  Dark  blue.  One  minute  it 
was  a  thing  of  ten  sections  like  a  puzzle  you  had  to  put  to- 
gether. The  next  minute  it  was  an  overall.  If  you  didn't 
put  the  puzzle  together  right,  each  section  in  its  right  place, 
you'd  get  fired.  Five  hundred  women  growing  old  putting 
overall  puzzles  together. 

Over-all,  over-all,  over-all.  Who  had  thought  up  that 
word  ?  But  better  not  to  think  so  much.  It  made  one  dis- 
satisfied with  overalls.  Better  to  be  an  animal,  better  to 
talk  about  one's  pimpled  boy-friend,  two  children,  and  Sex. 
That  was  all  putting  together  overall  puzzles  left  one  good 
for. 

She  would  get  fired  tonight.  Somehow  she  knew  it.  She 
couldn't  sew  a  straight  line  if  it  meant  her  life.  Sew  a  fine 
seam,  my  girl.  Sew  fine  seams  down  the  sides  of  overall 
legs  and  you'll  get  fourteen  dollars  a  week.  A  steady  job. 
A  steady  job. 

Maybe  the  company  will  even  take  out  a  life  insurance 
policy  for  you.  And  make  two  cents  out  of  your  apple.  No 
wonder  the  business  is  growing.  Sew  a  fine  seam,  my  girl, 
and  your  worries  are  over.  All  your  troubles  are  over  if 
you'll  keep  to  a  straight  line. 

"We  won't  need  you  after  today,"  the  forelady  said  hand- 
ing her  the  envelope  at  5 130. 

She  would  have  all  the  freedom  she  wanted  now. 


By  WILFRED  S.  REYNOLDS 
'ITH  the  coming  of  Summer  Governor  Emmer- 
son's  Commission  on  Unemployment  and  Relief 
closed  its  doors  and  balanced  its  books.  Five 
million  dollars  had  been  swiftly  raised  to  supplement  the 
regular  budgets  of  Chicago's  social  agencies.  The  Family 
Welfare  group  had  received  the  greater  part  of  this  sum. 
The  money  had  been  disbursed  through  the  recognized  wel- 
fare channels  of  the  city,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  There  had  been  a  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation,  particularly  between  public  and  private 
organizations.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  individuals, 
including  fifty  thousand  families,  had  received  emergency 
relief.  Sufficient  funds  were  on  hand  to  carry  Chicago  until 
August  i.  The  Budget  and  Relief  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission continued  in  existence,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
staff  disbanded.  Chicago  was  ready  for  the  next  step. 

SINCE  early  May  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has 
been  preparing  for  the  coming  winter.  Their  plan  has 
now  been  endorsed  by  the  Budget  and  Relief  Committee  of 
the  Governor's  Commission.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the 
five  powerful  family  agencies  of  the  city.  The  United  Char- 
ities of  Chicago,  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  the  Cath- 
olic Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army. 

Between  October  15  and  November  15  these  five  agencies 
will  unite  in  a  joint  fund-raising  campaign  which  will  take 
the  place  of  their  separate  drives.  But  the  Council's  plan 
is  broader  than  family  welfare.  The  tentative  goal  of  seven 
million  dollars  will  include  "additional  funds  to  supplement 
the  budgets  of  other  accredited  agencies  whose  services  are 
essential  to  the  conservation  of  family  life,"  including  relief 
and  social  service  to  the  unemployed,  care  of  children 
dependent  or  neglected  because  of  unemployment,  health 
services,  and  "provision  for  educational  or  useful  occupancy 
of  leisure  time."  In  other  words,  Chicago's  joint  drive  will 
be  as  inclusive  as  the  Council's  members  choose  to  make  it 
by  participation  in  a  united  campaign  the  slogan  of  which 
is  family  welfare  but  the  program  of  which  is  social  service 
in  the  broadest  sense.  The  Council's  present  task  is  gather- 
ing data  from  its  two  hundred  member  agencies,  to  find 
out  how  much  help  they  will  need  to  meet  their  overload, 
or  under-subscription,  due  to  the  financial  depression. 

For  ten  years  the  men  and  women  responsible  for  Chi- 
cago's welfare  program  have  given  serious  thought  to  joint 
financing.  They  have  studied  their  situation  from  every 
possible  angle.  Even  one  step  in  this  direction  is  a  huge 
and  complicated  undertaking  for  a  city  of  three  million 
people.  That  it  is  taken  in  an  emergency  and  may  be  but 
a  temporary  method  of  meeting  the  unusual  demands  of  a 
desperate  situation  does  not  detract  from  its  significance. 
Its  leadership  is  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

The  moving  force  behind  Chicago's  drive  will  be  a  new 
organization,  the  child  of  the  Governor's  Commission,  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  citizens  "representative  of  all 
groups,  agencies  and  organizations  that  may  be  helpful  in 
raising  funds."  Whatever  the  winter  may  bring,  Chicago's 
welfare  organizations,  already  trained  in  team  work,  will 
present  a  united  front. 
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Baby's  Place  Is  in  the  Home 

AFTER  a  careful  study  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  day  nursery 
care  for  young  babies  the  research  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Day  Nurseries  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
babies  under  a  year  should  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
accepted,  but  it  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  special  risks 
involved  in  the  group  care  of  such  young  children  are  so  great 
that  it  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  Federation  bases  its 
conclusions  on  information  gathered  from  nurseries  in  four 
cities  which  care  for  some  123  babies  under  a  year  old.  It  is 
perfectly  possible,  it  finds,  to  care  for  these  babies  safely  and 
satisfactorily  but  the  cost  is  so  high  that  as  social  service  it 
becomes  economically  unsound.  It  is  much  better  to  find  a 
way,  through  help  from  a  relief  agency  perhaps,  to  enable  the 
mother  to  postpone  employment  till  the  baby  reaches  the  run- 
about stage.  Moreover,  no  matter  how  painstaking  the  nursery 
care  much  of  it  will  be  wasted  unless  the  mother  is  taught  and 
trained  to  continue  it  after  nursery  hours.  And  that  phase  of 
parental  education  lies  outside  the  scope  of  practically  all  day 
nurseries  as  they  are  at  present  organized. 

Without  Benefit  of  Politics 

WITH  impressive  legal,  medical  and  psychiatric  backing  the 
new  Behavior  Clinic  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Cook 
County,  111.,  has  gone  into  action  with  about  as  little  political 
fanfare  as  could  be  desired.  The  clinic  is  a  diagnostic  psychi- 
atric service  within  the  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Wel- 
fare which  examines  defendants  referred  by  the  presiding  judge 
after  conviction  but  before  sentence.  Dr.  Harry  R.  Hoffman, 
the  director,  is  professor  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  at  Rush 
Medical  College.  He  was  selected  for  the  post  by  the  Chicago 
Institute  of  Medicine. 

The  new  clinic,  which  has  an  appropriation  of  $2l,OOO  for 
its  first  year,  is,  its  protagonists  hope,  an  entering  wedge  in  a 
larger  program  of  psychiatric  service  in  the  courts.  Its  pro- 
cedures follow  generally  those  worked  out  in  various  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations.  They  include  the  examination  of 
the  individual  by  a  physician,  a  psychologist,  a  social  worker 
and  a  psychiatrist,  out  of  which,  coordinated  through  a  case 
conference,  comes  a  whole  personality  picture  of  the  defendant 
and  of  the  factors  in  his  maladjustment.  On  this  is  based  the 
recommendation  of  the  clinic  to  the  judge  for  the  disposition 
of  the  case  by  probation,  discharge,  sentence  or  commitment 
to  an  institution. 

The  Test  of  the  Hoe 

npRUCK-GARDENING  has  become  social  work  in  Harris- 
*•  burg,  Pa.,  this  summer  with  the  Welfare  Farm,  a  goodly 
tract  on  the  edge  of  town,  yielding  not  only  crops  but  a  variety 
of  social  by-products.  The  farm  was  given  rent  free  for  the 
season  to  the  Welfare  Federation  for  experimental  purposes. 
A  small  committee  was  assigned  to  direct  it  and  to  follow  its 


usefulness  with  an  eye  to  its  extension  next  year.  A  full-time 
experienced  truck-gardener  was  employed  as  manager  under  the 
supervision  of  the  farm  specialist  on  the  staff  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  farm  first  of  all  offers  a  work  test  for  the  men  who 
apply  for  free  meals  at  the  Welfare  Restaurant  which  was 
set  up  by  the  Federation  last  winter  to  head  off  breadlines. 
Two  hours  work  with  hoe  and  cultivator  is  the  price  of  two 
meals  at  the  restaurant.  "Before  we  did  this,"  thoughtfully 
remarks  Carter  Taylor,  director  of  the  Federation,  "the  cus- 
tomers averaged  150  daily.  We  now  have  fewer  than  fifty." 
The  vegetables  raised  on  the  farm  supply  both  the  restaurant 
and  selected  families  referred  by  case-work  agencies.  And  that 
is  not  all.  The  farm  provides  steady  work  at  about  $15  a  week 
for  certain  heads  of  families  recommended  by  the  family  agen- 
cies and  also  answers  the  doubting  case  worker  who  wonders 
if  the  family  head  is  as  anxious  for  a  job  as  he  says  he  is. 

Vacant  lots  gardens,  more  than  a  hundred  of  them,  have 
flourished  in  Harrisburg  this  summer  through  the  joint  effort 
of  the  Associated  Aid  Society  and  the  Civic  Club.  The  club 
laid  out  the  plots,  plowed  them  and  supplied  seed,  and  the  so- 
ciety allotted  them  to  its  relief  families  for  cultivation. 

More  Light  on  Chicago 

TJTARDER  and  faster  the  social  investigator  is  closing  in 
•*•  •*•  delinquency  in  Chicago.     The  newest  exploration  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation  wit 
financial   sinews   supplied   by   the   Payne   Fund.     Children 
tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  will  be  selected  from  ten 
schools  in  areas  already  earmarked  with  a  high  delinquency  rat 
and  their  attitudes  toward  property,  loyalty,  authority  and  fair 
play  will  be  compared  with  the  attitudes  of  a  control  group  oi 
the  same  ages  from  ten  schools  in  areas  where  delinquency  is 


Pamphlets — Some  of  Them  Free 

WORK  RELIEF.  Prepared  and  published  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Unemployment  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Social  Wel- 
fare and  the  State  Chanties  Aid  Association.  Room  710,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Free. 

A  memorandum  on  the  experiences  of  1930-31  in  cities 
in  New  York  state,  with  a  discussion  of  the  factors  in 
planning  unemployment  relief  in  1931-32. 

OLD  AGE  DEPENDENCY.  Published  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  as  Monograph 
Two  in  its  series  on  social  insurance.  Free. 

An  examination  of  the  present  status  of  legislation  now 
in  effect  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  which  undertakes  to  make  old  age  provision 
for  the  general  population.  Large  charts  afford  com- 
parisons with  legislation  in  many  other  countries. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  PRISON  OFFICERS.  Published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  40  cents. 

A  handbook  giving  the  plan  and  curriculum  of  one  Eng- 
lish and  two  American  schools  now  in  operation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STUDIES  OF  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  PITTSBURGH  AREA,  1920-39-  Compiled  and  edited 
by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  Pittsburgh  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies.  805  Wabash  Building. 

A  classified  and  annoted  list  of  688  completed  research 
projects  which  is  designed  to  clear  away  duplicating  or 
overlapping  in  advance  of  new  undertakings. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  STATE  USE  SYSTEM  OF  EMPLOYING  PRISpN- 
ERS.  Published  by  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  250  West  S7th  Street,  New  York.  Free. 

A  manual  of  prison  industries  under  the  widely  approved 
state  use  system  of  disposing  of  the  product  of  prison 
labor. 
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low.  The  good  offices  of  school  authorities,  of  the  juvenile 
courts  and  of  precinct  police  have  already  been  promised.  The 
study  will  be  in  charge  of  Herbert  D.  Williams,  director  of  the 
Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation  for  the  Great  Lakes 
.  Graduate  students  will  do  the  field  work. 

The  Budgeteers  Find  a  Way 

•  Y  interpreting  the  entrance  fee  to  a  home  for  the  aged  as 
a  payment  for  service  to  be  rendered  the  Cleveland  Wel- 
fare Federation  has  found  a  way  to  consider  such  fees,  in  the 
Community  Fund  budget,  as  current  income  available  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  Since  the  sum  total  of  entrance  fees  in  any  one 
year  depends  on  the  number  of  admissions,  and  since  that  num- 
ber in  turn  depends  on  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  the 
institution  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast  accurately  the  amount 
available  from  this  source.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  experi- 
ence of  several  homes  over  a  period  of  years  showed  the  Cleve- 
land budget-makers  that  the  average  length  of  stay  per  resi- 
dent in  these  homes  was  just  under  ten  years  and  that  there- 
fore the  number  of  admissions  each  year  was  equal  to  a  little 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  average  population  of  the  home. 

With  this  fact  as  a  base  it  was  easy  to  arrive  at  a  means 
of  stabilizing,  for  budgetary  purposes,  the  income  from  entrance 
fees.  Homes  receiving  appropriations  from  the  Welfare  Fed- 
eration now  deposit  all  entrance  fees  as  they  are  paid  in  a  spe- 
cial savings-bank  account  from  which  they  may  withdraw  dur- 
ing the  year  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  entrance  fees  of 
one  tenth  of  the  residents.  "The  plan,"  says  Raymond  Clapp, 
director  of  the  Federation,  "has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  income  from  this  source  without  jeopardizing  the 
other  funds  of  the  institution." 

Parole  Gets  Its  Chance 

WITH  three  new  laws  enacted  by  its  General  Assembly 
Ohio  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  change  in  its  whole 
policy  of  dealing  with  prisoners.  These  laws  set  up  a  salaried 
Board  of  Parole  of  four  members  with  broad  powers  and  re- 
move from  the  parole  system  certain  limitations  hitherto  im- 
posed by  the  courts.  The  new  board  is  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tor of  public  welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum  sentence  fixed  by  law  for 
the  various  offenses  in  the  penal  code  the  board  will  be  free  to 
follow  its  best  judgment  in  determining  when  prisoners  will 
be  paroled  or  discharged.  In  addition  prisoners  may,  by  good 
behavior,  make  themselves  eligible  for  parole  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  standard  minimum  and  may  be  transferred  from  one 
institution  to  another  to  bring  about  a  suitable  classification. 
"These  new  laws,"  says  R.  E.  Miles,  director  of  the  Ohio  In- 
stitute, "give  the  state  the  opportunity  for  developing  a  con- 
structive and  intelligent  penal  system.  Whether  such  a  policy 
will  actually  be  developed  will  depend  on  their  administration." 

The  Last  of  a  Job 

TN  taking  over  the  Red  Cross  entertainment  and  recreational 
*•  work  in  veterans'  hospitals  the  Veterans  Bureau  has  ab- 
sorbed the  last  of  the  social  and  recreational  program  origi- 
nated and  developed  by  the  Red  Cross.  Henceforth  the  only 
Red  Cross  activity  in  these  institutions  will  be  as  local  chapters 
participate  in  entertainment  programs.  The  first  move  by  the 
Veterans  Bureau  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  social  serv- 
ices developed  by  the  Red  Cross  was  in  1926  when  it  took  over 
the  psychiatric  social  work  in  its  mental  hospitals.  In  1927  it 
took  charge  of  the  social  work  in  its  general  and  tuberculosis 
hospitals  and  in  1928  in  its  soldiers'  homes.  This  left  to  the 
Red  Cross  only  the  recreational  work  which  now  in  turn  passes 
over  to  the  Bureau. 


French  Dressing 


A  N  empty  two-room  suite,  a  patient  who  had  been  an  in- 
•**•  terior  decorator,  a  few  buckets  of  paint  and  yards  of 
drapery,  and  old  furniture  gathered  up  about  the  institution 
conspired  together  to  produce  the  "French  room"  at  the  Anna 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Illinois.  Here  hundreds  of 
women  patients  have  looked  through  the  fashion  magazines, 
chosen  designs  and  planned  costumes,  which  are  carefully  made 
to  fit  them  by  other  patients  in  the  occupational  therapy  de- 
partment. If  relatives  send  dress  material  or  clothing  or  hats 
to  patients,  the  gift  is  passed  through  the  French  room  to  make 
sure  that  it  fits  and  is  in  style.  The  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance and  spirits  of  the  "customers"  is  notable,  and  other  hos- 
pitals in  the  state  have  asked  to  borrow  the  two  young  women 
who  set  up  the  innovation  so  that  they  may  start  to  do  likewise. 

Health  in  Camp 

'  I  SHAT  the  number  of  illnesses  in  organized  summer  camps 
•••  increased  with  the  length  of  the  stay  of  the  campers  is  the 
somewhat  startling  discovery  reported  by  J.  Edward  Sanders 
from  a  study  of  more  than  five  hundred  camps  with  some 
166,000  campers  in  1929  and  1930  (Health  and  Safety  in  Or- 
ganized Camps,  by  J.  Edward  Sanders.  Educational  Series, 
Vol.  VIII,  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under- 
writers. 133  pp.  i  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price  $i). 
It  has  been  assumed,  Mr.  Sanders  believes,  that  the  fact  that 
a  child  is  in  camp  is  sufficient  proof  that  his  health  is  being 
benefited,  his  vitality  increased.  The  extensive  records  here 
detailed  seem  to  suggest  the  opposite.  Among  the  reasons 
found  responsible  in  this  study  are  lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  lack 
of  sufficient  and  suitable  food  to  meet  the  enormous  needs  of 
growing  boys  on  an  active  schedule,  and  overactivity  in  camp, 
sometimes  fostered  by  competitive  games.  "Life  in  most  camps 
is  so  organized  that  little  attention  ordinarily  is  paid  to  the 
differing  needs  of  individuals."  Illnesses  were  more  numerous 
than  accidents.  Among  accidents  the  most  common  were  cuts 
and  lacerations,  followed  by  sprains,  ivy  poisoning,  stings  and 
so  on.  In  the  two  years  only  four  fatalities  were  reported,  one 
each  by  drowning  or  heart  failure,  burns,  a  fall  from  a  cliff 
and  lightning.  Mr.  Sanders'  study  analyzes  preventable  fac- 
tors relating  to  both  health  and  safety,  suggests  the  gamut  of 
camp  problems  and  possible  remedial  measures,  and  outlines 
a  program  of  state  supervision  of  camps. 

Psychiatric  Trends 

'TPHE  American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers 
•*•  has  announced  a  comprehensive  study  on  trends  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work  which  will  be  conducted  by  Lois  Meredith 
of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  State  Normal  School.  The  study,  made 
possible  by  a  grant  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  will  be  carried 
through  a  two-year  period  to  give  an  analysis  of  past  develop- 
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ments  in  this  field,  present  practices  and  possible  future  direc- 
tion. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  psychiatric  social  workers  or 
other  interested  persons  send  to  Miss  Meredith,  375  Clifton 
Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  information  about  other  studies,  new 
developments,  local  experiments,  new  publications,  and  work  in 
group  and  individual  thinking. 

Financing  the  Patients 

TO  enable  parents  to  follow  the  doctor's  advice  when  the 
physical  examination  of  a  child  shows  that  he  needs  a  tonsil- 
lectomy,  dental  care  or  the  like,  the  Childrens'  Fund  of  Mich- 
igan has  set  up  a  plan  for  revolving  loan  funds  in  cooperation 
with  local  communities.  The  local  group  must  organize  a  com- 
mittee including  a  county  supervisor,  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal of  a  school,  a  physician,  a  dentist,  an  officer  of  the  local 
bank  in  which  the  funds  are  deposited  who  serves  as  treasurer, 
and  any  other  persons  desired.  The  committee  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  raising  a  designated  sum  of  money  to  which  the 
Children's  Fund  adds  its  share,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  as 
long  as  the  committee  functions.  The  fund  suggests  that  the 
money  be  administered  through  school  nurse  and  teacher,  the 
nurse  suggesting  the  defects  which  need  correction  and  the  fam- 
ilies who  might  be  interested  in  making  use  of  a  loan,  the 
teacher  making  arrangements  with  the  parents  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  loan  and  its  repayment  in  small  weekly  instalments.  A 
note  is  then  sent  to  the  doctor  or  dentist,  telling  him  what  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  committee  and  assuring 
him  that  payment  will  be  made  by  the  treasurer  after  the  work 
is  completed  and  his  statement  submitted.  It  is  possible,  the 
Fund  feels,  to  arrange  for  special  fees  in  these  cases  if  doctor 
and  dentist  are  consulted  at  the  start,  so  that  the  money  will  go 
further.  Loans  are  intended  for  parents  able  to  meet  the  rou- 
tine living  expenses,  but  embarrassed  by  the  need  for  an  outlay 
for  preventive  work  of  this  sort,  or  for  families  whose  income 
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is  temporarily  depleted  by  illness  or  unemployment.  It  it  not 
for  indigent  families. 

"It  is  rather  interesting,"  writes  Dr.  B.  W.  Carey,  director 
of  the  Child  Health  Division  of  the  Fund,  to  note  that  the  de- 
pression has  served  to  inhibit  the  use  of  this  fund  in  certain 
instances  since  people  are  unwilling  to  assume  responsibility  for 
payment.  However,  in  one  of  the  poorest  counties  twenty-four 
tonsillectomies  have  been  performed  through  the  use  of  this 
fund  and  a  good  start  made  toward  repayment  of  the  loan." 

At  the  North  Dutchess  Health  Service  Center  in  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  an  ingenious  hook-up  of  cost  and  care  has  been  made  by 
arranging  to  make  flat  rates  available  to  ward  and  semi-private 
obstetric  patients  if  they  present  a  certificate  from  their  physi- 
cian showing  that  they  have  had  adequate  prenatal  care  from 
at  least  the  third  month  of  pregnancy.  If  they  have  not,  they 
must  pay  the  usual  charges,  hence  a  reward  is  given  indirectly 
for  the  recommended  supervision. 

Posture  and  Physical  Fitness 

'  I  XD  gauge  the  effect  of  training  in  posture  on  the  health  and 
-*•  efficiency  of  school  children,  a  study  was  made  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  by  Dr.  Armin  Klein,  di- 
rector of  the  posture  clinic  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  Leah  C.  Thomas,  director  of  the  corrective  gym- 
nasium, Smith  College.  The  results,  summarized  in  a  bulletin 
just  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau  (Posture  and  Physical 
Fitness,  Bureau  Publication  No.  205.  Government  Printing 
Office,  price  10  cents)  cover  the  records  of  I7CX5  children,  of 
whom  960  had  group  training  in  posture  while  the  rest,  who 
did  not,  served  as  controls.  According  to  the  standards  used 
in  the  study,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  children  began  with 
poor  posture;  and  while  posture  improved  with  age,  at  least  80 
per  cent  in  each  age  group  rated  as  poor.  During  the  two  years' 
observation,  improvement  was  six  times  as  frequent  among 
the  children  who  had  posture  training  as  among  those  who  did 
not.  It  was  more  frequent  if  there  was  improvement  in  nutri- 
tion as  well.  Improvement,  the  authors  feel,  can  be  expected 
in  nearly  all  children,  though  some  require  more  training  than 
others;  and  improvement  once  acquired  was  maintained  during 
the  period  of  observation.  Improvement  in  body  mechanics  was 
associated  with  improvement  in  health  and  efficiency,  including 
improvement  in  school  work.  The  rate  of  absence  due  to  ill- 
ness decreased  in  children  who  had  posture  training  until  it  was 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  untrained  children,  and  the 
posture-trained  children  also  showed  more  improvement  in  de- 
portment than  did  the  others.  The  authors  believe  that  the 
average  teacher  and  director  of  physical  training  who  have  been 
taught  the  rudiments  of  good  posture  can  impart  the  general 
principles  to  school  children  without  disorganization  or  undue 
increase  in  curricular  work. 

If  the  Poster  Urge  Sets  In 

FTEN,  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health  declares 
plaintively,  enthusiastic  health  educators  write  in  to  ask 
for  posters,  or  material  to  make  posters,  or  a  book  to  tell  how 
to  make  posters.  The  Department  explains  that  its  relatively 
small  printing  fund  does  not  permit  it  to  go  into  the  poster 
business;  and  then,  instead  of  passing  the  buck,  it  gives  some 
good  advice.  Bring  together,  it  urges,  a  supply  of  old  maga- 
zines with  colored  advertisements,  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  an 
appreciation  of  the  story  to  be  told  in  the  poster,  a  tube  of 
paste,  some  white  cardboard,  and  a  little  elbow  grease.  "If 
these  things  (and  attributes)  are  available,  any  one  can  make 
a  poster;  and  practice  makes  perfect."  If  they  are  not,  it  com- 
ments rather  caustically,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  write  to 
the  state  health  association  for  books  and  prices,  "but  one  loses 
a  lot  of  fun  if  one  spends  money  for  it." 
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Education  and  National  Parks 

BETWEEN  1924  and  1930  the  number  of  visitors  to  na- 
tional parks  was  almost  doubled  and  according  to  Horace 
Albright,  the  director,  "it  is  quite  possible  the  current  year  will 
establish  a  new  record,  due  not  alone  to  the  ever  increasing 
use  of  private  automobiles  by  those  entering  the  parks  but  to 
the  attractive  excursion  rates  offered  by  the  railroads."  He 
might  have  added  that  Europe's  loss  may  be  the  park's  gain, 
for  obvious  reasons  in  this  era  of  depression.  According  to  the 
latest  figures  the  system  now  comprises  twenty-two  parks  and 
thirty-three  national  monuments.  The  growth  of  the  system 
since  1929  has  been  phenomenal — 226,456  acres  having  been 
added,  the  total  acreage  now  being  10,407,896.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  before  it  for  consideration  fifty-five  proposed 
parks  and  sixty-two  proposed  monuments — an  indication,  as 
Mr.  Albright  points  out,  of  the  increased  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  wilderness  areas.  Especially  significant  is  the  interest 
in  the  educational  program  sponsored  by  the  government,  for 
during  the  last  travel  season  161,017  took  advantage  of  the 
services  of  the  national  guides  provided  by  the  Service,  while 
more  than  833,000  attended  lectures  and  campfire  talks  and 
690,033  visited  park  nurseries.  In  other  words  considerably 
over  a  million  and  a  half  people  were  reached  by  this  unique 
public  educational  service. 

Preparedness  and  City  Planning 

DISCUSSION  of  the  value  of  city  plans  in  expediting  public 
improvements  during  a  period  of  depression  has  ceased  to 
be  academic,  say  the  editors  of  City  Planning  in  the  July  issue. 
And  they  offer  evidence  in  the  summarized  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire recently  sent  to  fifty  resident  planning  engineers 
around  the  country.  Of  thirty-three  engineers  who  replied, 
twenty  reported  that  their  cities  had  undertaken  construction 
work  partly  at  least  for  the  sake  of  relieving  unemployment — 
work  that  probably  would  not  have  been  done  otherwise.  In 
seventeen  of  these  cities  the  additional  construction  work  being 
planned  included  items  proposed  in  city  plans.  Thirteen  cities 
which  were  not  undertaking  such  construction  work  were  al- 
ready engaged  upon  large  construction  programs.  There  was  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  existing  plans  had  proved  valuable  in 
the  present  depression.  The  engineers  agreed  that  the  fact  that 
proposed  undertakings  were  part  of  an  accepted  city  plan  had 
given  the  public  confidence  in  their  merits,  that  improvements 
had  been  facilitiated  in  cases  which  were  items  in  long-term 
capital  improvement  programs  for  which  financing  had  been 
arranged;  that  the  city  plan  and  its  program  of  execution  had 
eliminated  the  usual  delays  incident  to  a  determination  of  which 
projects  should  be  carried  out  first  and  which  locations  should 
be  selected;  and  finally  improvements  had  been  greatly  facili- 
tated when  the  city  possessed  detailed  construction  drawings 
for  the  projects. 

Obviously  there  is  a  decided  relation  between  city  planning 


and  unemployment  relief.  The  present  experience  should  carry 
a  significant  lesson  to  those  cities  which  have  not  yet  made  a 
plan. 

Profit  Under  the  Housing  Board 

E  largest  single  housing  project  for  wage-earners  so  far 
undertaken  under  the  New  York  State  Housing  Law  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
on  a  site  overlooking  the  East  River.  Covering  a  square  block, 
the  modern  six-story  buildings  will  contain  1755  rooms,  offering 
accommodations  for  474  families,  at  monthly  rentals  averaging 
eleven  dollars  per  room,  but  occupying  only  44  per  cent  of  the 
ground  area,  the  rest  being  used  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 
The  total  cost  will  be  approximately  $2,158,000  of  which  $i,- 
320,000  will  be  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  on  first  mortgages  running  for  twenty  years  at  5 
per  cent,  the  remainder  representing  the  investment  of  two  com- 
mercial builders.  Important  as  it  is  that  another  large  operation 
under  the  State  Housing  Law  is  under  way  (another  smaller 
one  is  also  being  built),  the  really  significant  fact  is  that  this 
operation  is  being  undertaken  by  commercial  builders,  for  during 
the  first  two  years  under  the  law  the  Board  was  unable  to 
induce  commercial  builders  to  take  advantage  of  its  terms. 
But  now  happily  the  success  of  the  early  projects  financed  by 
cooperative  organizations  and  by  individuals  who  were  satis- 
fied with  a  conservative  return  from  an  investment  serving  a 
public  good,  has  shown  private  operators  that  even  with  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  law  it  offers  them  a  real  opportunity 
for  profit.  In  fact  according  to  the  latest  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Housing,  of  the  eight  proposed  projects  now 
under  consideration  the  majority  were  presented  by  commercial 
investors.  The  same  report  contains  the  information  that  the 
total  investment  in  low-rental  apartment  buildings  (upon  com- 
pletion of  the  projects  under  construction)  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  will  exceed  nine  million  dollars.  These 
buildings  will  offer  accommodation  for  1711  wage-earning  fam- 
ilies in  6574  rooms  at  a  maximum  coverage  rental  of  $12.50 
per  room  in  Manhattan  and  $11  in  other  boroughs  of  the 
greater  city.  In  all  but  one  of  the  buildings  the  average  rentals 
are  less  than  the  maximum  permitted  by  law  while  in  several 
they  are  as  low  as  $9  per  month  per  room.  All  the  buildings 
are  of  brick,  five  and  six  stories  in  height,  equipped  with  modern 
facilities. 

Cooperation  in  Action 

UNDER  the  unbelievable  title,  A  Tenant  Cheers  for  His 
Landlord,  McAlister  Coleman  tells  the  story  of  six- 
months  successful  operation  of  the  cooperative  apartments  com- 
pleted last  fall  by  the  Consumers'  Cooperative  Services,  Inc., 
on  Manhattan's  Lower  West  Side.  This  first  report  on  the  en- 
terprise leads  off  with  an  impressive  eight-page  financial  sum- 
mary of  the  undertaking  showing  assets,  investments,  income, 
operating  expenses  and  so  on.  In  the  second  half  of  the  report, 
Mr.  Coleman  puts  all  this  in  more  colorful  and  human  terms, 
giving  a  cheerful  picture  of  how  sixty  families  have  met  and 
dealt  with  the  day-by-day  problems  of  going  cooperation — baby 
carriages,  radio  antennae,  screens,  utilities  and  the  like.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  apartments — land,  construction,  fees  and 
financing — came  to  $652,700  as  against  a  budget  estimate  of 
$660,000.  Within  a  month  after  the  building  was  completed,  the 
last  of  the  sixty-six  apartments  was  tenanted.  One  becomes  a 
cooperative  tenant  by  securing  a  fifty-year  lease  and  investing 
from  $1000  to  $4200.  The  monthly  charges  range  from  a  low 
of  $44  for  the  simplest  one- room  apartment  to  a  high  of  $134 
for  the  most  desirable  four-room  apartment.  A  few  of  the 
apartments  were  rented  for  the  first  year  but  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  taken  over  on  a  cooperative  basis  this  fall. 
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Included  in  the  report  is  the  annual  statement  of  the  year's 
business  done  by  the  other  services  operated  by  the  organization, 
including  four  cafeterias,  five  food-shops  and  a  credit  union, 
with  a  summary  showing  the  financial  growth  of  the  "services" 
from  a  total  business  of  $95,869  in  1920-21  to  a  total  of  $575,- 
673  last  year. 

Sixteen  Thousand  Acres  of  Redwoods 

/CALIFORNIA — and  her  visitors — are  at  last  assured  of 
^*  a  perpetual  park  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  in  the  world. 
The  Save-the-Redwoods  League  announces  that  the  purchase 
has  been  completed  of  thirteen  hundred  acres  from  lumber  com- 
panies and  individuals,  to  be  added  to  the  Humboldt  State 
Redwood  Park  230  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  The  total 
acreage  of  preserved  redwoods  is  now  sixteen  thousand.  The 
forest  is  full  of  trails,  camp-grounds  and  streams  for  canoeing 
and  fishing  to  tempt  the  tourist  and  it  is  made  doubly  attractive 
by  such  unspoiled  native  names  as  Bull  Creek,  Eel  River  and 
Grasshopper  Ridge.  The  League  has  had  a  ten-year  fight 
against  public  indifference  and  the  dull  minds  of  lumbermen 
who  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  with  a  tree  one  thou- 
sand years  old  than  to  cut  it  into  lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 
Last  year  the  League  got  through  an  issue  of  park  bonds  to  be 
matched  by  private  gifts.  It  raised  money  in  many  states  in- 
cluding a  gift  of  one  million  dollars  from  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  And  it  had  the  advice  and  active  campaigning  help  of  con- 
servationists the  country  over. 

Repatriation  at  Government  Expense 

SOME  time  ago  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  repatriate  at  gov- 
ernment expense  any  alien  who  has  been  in  this  country  less 
than  three  years  and  who  from  cause  arising  subsequent  to 
entry  "has  fallen  into  distress  or  in  need  of  public  aid." 
Though  the  government's  offer  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  boon 
to  many  an  unemployed  alien  and  his  dependents  it  contains 
many  pitfalls  to  its  potential  beneficiaries,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
two  bulletins  explaining  its  procedure,  one  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service  (222  Fourth  Avenue)  and  the 
other  by  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  (600  Lexington  Avenue)  both  New  York  City. 
To  begin  with,  those  so  repatriated  will  probably  never  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  this  country,  for  although  not  automatically 
barred  from  returning  they  will  have  to  come  as  non-quota 
immigrants  and  they  probably  would  find  themselves  excluded 
"as  likely  to  become  public  charges"  if  they  apply  for  readmis- 
sion.  Whether  a  family  in  want  will  be  actually  helped  by 
return  to  its  native  village  can  only  be  determined  if  conditions 
there  are  ascertained  beforehand,  often  a  difficult  process  for 
the  alien  himself.  Whether  families  may  not  to  their  permanent 
detriment  become  separated  by  the  execution  of  this  order  is 
another  of  its  probable  dangers,  for  its  privileges  are  not  ac- 
corded to  American-born  children.  Whether  without  special 
provision  transportation  will  be  available  to  the  end  of  the 
journey  is  a  question,  for  the  responsibility  for  providing  the 
total  transportation  is  divided.  In  other  words,  general  order 
169,  as  it  is  officially  known,  involves  social  problems  that  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  application  of  family  case  work.  The 
district  directors  of  the  immigration  stations  to  whom  the 
order  was  issued  were  instructed  to  "enlist  the  cooperation  of 
charitable  institutions"  both  public  and  private  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  Many  family  societies  and  welfare  agencies  have 
already  been  asked  for  assistance  by  the  government  authori- 
ties and  by  individuals.  The  Y.W.C.A.  suggests  that  this  work 
be  centralized  in  one  or  another  of  the  organizations  dealing 
with  foreign-born  and  that  a  concerted  plan  of  action  be  care- 
fully worked  out. 


Wage  Facts 

I"N  the  boardroom,  the  social  agency,  the  union  hall,  no  ques- 
•*•  tion  brings  forth  more  argument  and  opinion  these  days  than 
wage  levels — whether  cutting  is  increasing,  and  if  it  is,  how 
deep  the  cuts  are  actually  going.  Some  facts  as  to  actual  prac- 
tice in  both  salaried  and  wage  groups  are  offered  in  a  summary 
of  the  data  received  in  the  course  of  a  wage,  salary  and  employ- 
ment survey  recently  made  by  the  Charles  E.  Bedaux  Company, 
industrial  engineers,  of  New  York  City.  The  information  was 
given  by  the  firms  queried  on  the  understanding  that  it  would 
be  kept  confidential.  The  names  of  the  concerns  supplying  the 
figures  are  therefore  withheld.  The  report  states,  however, 
that  replies  were  received  from  plants  "typical  of  American  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,"  distributed  throughout  New  England,  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  southern  and  central  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Canada.  Among  the  industries  represented 
were  makers  of  boots  and  shoes,  photographic  equipment,  drugs, 
rayon,  automobile  parts,  steel  products,  textiles,  office  equip- 
ment, bond  papers,  paper  cartons  and  so  on.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  firms  reporting,  15  per  cent  have  reduced  salaries  only; 
3  per  cent  have  reduced  wages  only;  24  per  cent  have  reduced 
both  salaries  and  wages;  58  per  cent  have  reduced  neither. 
Where  salary  reductions  have  been  made,  they  amounted  in 
most  cases  to  10  per  cent.  No  cut  of  less  than  &/2  per  cent 
was  reported,  there  were  a  few  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  and 
one  of  50  per  cent  among  the  highest  paid  executives  of  one 
company.  With  wages,  also,  the  usual  cut  was  10  per  cent, 
with  a  range  of  from  5  to  23  per  cent.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  consider  wage  reductions  a  necessary  prelude 
to  the  return  of  more  favorable  economic  conditions?"  79  per 
cent  of  the  executives  answered  in  the  negative  and  only  21 
per  cent  in  the  affirmative. 

Labor  Leaders  for  Central  America 

'T^HROUGH  cooperation  between  their  respective  govern- 
*•  ments  and  Brookwood  Labor  College,  two  young  Central 
Americans  spent  the  past  year  in  study  and  training  in  this 
country,  fitting  themselves  for  labor  leadership  at  home.  One 
is  a  member  of  the  carpenters'  union  of  Costa  Rica,  the  other 
of  the  barbers'  union  of  Guatemala.  Both  graduated  from 
Brookwood  this  summer.  Their  year  of  study  was  made  pos- 
sible by  scholarships  from  Brookwood,  supplemented  by  monthly 
stipends  from  their  governments.  It  was  the  first  time  in  these 
countries  that  representatives  of  the  laboring  rather  than  of 
the  propertied  classes  had  received  official  aid  for  study  abroad. 
The  suggestion  that  the  workers'  education  movement  in  this 
country,  limited  though  it  is,  might  forward  effectively  the  de- 
velopment of  the  labor  movement  in  Central  America  came 
first  from  a  young  leader  in  Honduras  during  a  group  meet- 
ing at  the  National  University,  led  by  the  Latin-American  sec- 
retary of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  The  plan  which 
brought  the  two  Central  Americans  to  Brookwood  grew  out 
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of  this  student-labor  meeting.  Next  year  representatives  of 
trade  unions  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  will  probably  come 
to  the  United  States  under  similar  conditions  to  study  principles 

t  methods  of  labor  organization. 
Forty-eight  Hours  Plus 
HE  new  48-hour  law,  affecting  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sands "females  over  sixteen"  employed  by  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  of  New  York,  went  into  effect  July  I. 
An  amendment  to  that  part  of  the  labor  law  governing  the 
working  hours  of  women,  this  measure  was  passed  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  1931  legislature.  In  contrast  to  the  bitter  con- 
troversies which  have  attended  the  passage  of  all  previous  legis- 
lation concerning  hours  of  labor  in  New  York,  the  new  law  is 
an  agreed  measure,  its  provisions  worked  out  in  a  series  of 
conferences  between  representatives  of  employer  groups  and  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  the  Consumers'  League  of 
New  York,  representing  working  women.  It  is  pronounced  en- 
forceable and  its  main  provisions  are  declared  to  be  satisfactory 
to  both  factions.  It  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  justification  of  the 
"conference  method"  of  settling  industrial  differences  developed 
by  Frances  Perkins,  New  York  State  Industrial  Commissioner, 
who  arranged  the  conferences  leading  to  its  enactment. 

Preserving  the  principle  of  the  8-hour  day,  the  new  ruling 
allows  for  two  schedules.  One  is  of  eight  hours  a  day  for  a 
strict  six-day  week.  The  other,  offering  the  advantage  of  a 
weekly  half  holiday,  permits  nine  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a 
week,  plus  four  and  a  half  hours  on  the  day  of  the  half  holiday, 
making  a  working  week  of  tf)l/2  hours. 

For  taking  inventory  six  hours  twice  each  year  are  allowed 
to  mercantile  firms  employing  women  on  the  48-hour  basis,  and 
five  hours  twice  a  year  to  those  on  the  other  schedule.  Addi- 
tional overtime  is  limited  to  10  hours  in  a  calendar  year,  with 
equivalent  time  off,  for  firms  on  the  six-day  schedule;  25  hours 
a  year  to  firms  granting  the  half  holiday.  The  last  provision 
was  accepted  under  protest  by  the  women's  organizations  that 
assisted  in  drafting  the  measure.  But  as  the  law  it  supplants 
permitted  employers  granting  a  weekly  half-holiday  to  require 
as  much  as  78  hours  of  overtime  a  year,  the  cut  to  25  hours 
is  considered  a  forward  step. 

Straws  in  the  Wind 

S  possible  clues  to  the  fall  and  winter  situation,  special  in- 
terest  attaches  to  the  few  available  indices  of  the  current 
employment  situation.  Cincinnati  recently  completed  the  tabu- 
lation of  an  employment  census,  taken  for  the  third  time  in 
connection  with  the  city's  annual  school  census,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Stabilizing  Em- 
ployment, the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Division  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  figures  for  1931  show  that  approximately  18 
per  cent  of  the  working  population  in  Cincinnati  was  unem- 
ployed in  May  and  an  additional  19  per  cent  were  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  A  worker  on  part-time  was  defined  as  one  who, 
not  having  a  full-time  job,  was  working  at  least  one  day  a 
week.  The  figures  for  this  year  represent  a  decrease  of  u 
per  cent  in  the  number  employed  full-time,  an  increase  of  about 
10  per  cent  in  the  number  totally  unemployed,  and  an  increase 
of  more  than  1 1  per  cent  in  the  number  on  broken  time.  This 
is  more  than  twice  the  variation  shown  a  year  ago  as  between 
conditions  in  May  1929  and  May  1930.  The  Cincinnati  census 
this  year  covered  120,726  "employable"  persons.  If  the  per- 
centages shown  in  the  employment  census  taken  this  year  were 
applied  to  the  number  of  those  "gainfully  employed"  in  Cin- 
cinnati according  to  the  last  federal  census,  the  results  would 
show  36,212  wage  earners  totally  unemployed,  38,271  working 
on  a  part-time  basis,  and  127,547  having  steady,  full-time  jobs. 
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Employment  conditions  in  Cincinnati  were  last  winter  better 
than  in  most  industrial  centers,  because  it  is  a  city  of  diversified 
industries,  and  because  of  the  work  of  its  Permanent  Committee 
on  Stabilizing  Employment.  Its  figures,  therefore,  probably 
show  a  lower  unemployment  figure  than  would  be  typical  of 
most  American  industrial  communities. 

The  last  figures  sent  out  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  based  on  reports  from  a  fixed  list  of  eighteen 
hundred  firms  located  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  show  a  de- 
crease of  3  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  workers  employed 
and  a  decrease  in  factory  payrolls  of  5.2  per  cent.  Payrolls 
were  23  per  cent  lower  than  in  June  1930,  and  35  per  cent  be- 
low the  levels  of  two  years  ago.  "Average  weekly  earnings 
have  not  been  down  to  the  present  level  since  the  early  months 
of  1923." 

When  Children  Get  Hurt 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  finally  righted  the  wrong  done  the 
•••  working  children  of  that  state  under  the  provision  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  which  held  that  a  minor  who  was 
illegally  employed  was  entitled  to  no  compensation  for  injuries 
received  on  the  job.  At  the  last  legislative  session  a  bill  was 
passed,  effective  last  month,  giving  the  illegally  employed  child 
double  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  his 
employment.  Since  its  establishment  in  1925,  the  Bureau  of 
Women  and  Children  has  published  each  year  reports  on  chil- 
dren hurt  in  industrial  accidents  but  unable  to  obtain  any  com- 
pensation because  they  were  under  age,  had  no  working  papers, 
or  were  set  at  tasks  forbidden  to  children  under  state  law. 
These  reports,  prepared  by  Beatrice  McConnell,  now  director 
of  the  bureau,  furnished  the  basis  for  the  campaign  led  by  the 
Consumers'  League  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  and  the  Public  Education  Association,  to 
secure  more  adequate  protection  for  child  wage  earners.  The 
new  bill,  passed  as  an  amendment  to  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act,  directly  penalizes  the  employer  who  hires  a  child  in 
violation  of  any  state  law  relating  to  minors.  The  excess  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  in  case  such  a  child  is  killed  or  injured 
while  at  work  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer,  not  by  the  insur- 
ance carrier,  and  the  bill  specifically  states  that  "any  provision 
in  an  insurance  policy  undertaking  to  relieve  an  employer  from 
such  liability  shall  be  void." 

Chinese  Workers  Learn  How 

\  PPLICATIONS  of  American  social  work  techniques  to 
•**•  the  present  industrial  situation  in  China  are  described  in 
a  recent  letter  from  Cora  Deng,  executive  secretary  of  the 
industrial  department  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  that  country.  Miss  Deng,  who  attended  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in  San  Francisco  a  year  ago, 
has  been  organizing  Chinese  women  workers  in  the  tobacco, 
silk  and  cotton  plants  in  Tientsin,  Wusih  and  Shanghai  to  press 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Factory  Law  which  goes  into 
effect  this  month.  Groups  of  women  wage  earners  have  met 
to  study  the  new  law,  which  regulates  hours  of  work  and  work- 
ing conditions,  and  to  hear  it  discussed  by  government  repre- 
sentatives, employers  and  workers.  Parties  of  students  and 
of  women  have  been  taken  to  visit  factories  sometimes  going 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  twelve-hour  shift 
changes.  The  industrial  department  has  also  made  charts  of 
existing  conditions  in  industry,  showing  wages,  hours  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  workers.  These  have  been  published  and 
widely  distributed.  Groups  of  girls  and  women  have  learned 
how  to  petition  active  city  boards  and  committees  asking  them 
to  press  the  government  for  rigid  enforcement  of  the  factory 
law.  Miss  Deng  writes:  "Alas,  women  workers  are  becom- 
ing conscious  of  their  own  problems  and  are  thinking  of  some 
ways  to  remedy  them.  You  see  where  we  are  getting  to!" 
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Chicago  Experiments 

\  HOPEFUL  experiment  in  carrying  over  to  a  public  school 
•**•  system  some  of  the  theories  and  methods  developed  in  the 
"new"  schools  is  going  forward  in  Chicago  this  summer.  An 
eight-weeks  "experimental  work  and  play  school"  has  been  or- 
ganized in  the  Lewis-Champlin  building,  with  nine  teachers  and 
two  hundred  children.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  six  groups, 
taken  from  the  age  range  of  first  to  sixth  grade. 

The  purpose  of  the  summer  school,  as  outlined  by  William 
J.  Bogan,  superintendent  of  schools,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Chicago  Schools  Journal,  "is  to  help  Chicago  school  authorities, 
from  teacher  to  superintendent,  to  discover  and  appreciate  val- 
ues in  free  or  self-expressive  programs  that  can  be  secured  in 
Chicago  public  schools  under  the  circumstances  that  confront 
public  school  support  and  administration."  Nature  study  will 
be  used  as  an  approach  to  science,  stories  as  an  introduction  to 
literature,  trips  to  places  of  interest  in  the  city  as  part  of  the 
study  of  history  and  geography.  The  printing-room,  shop, 
library,  kitchen,  dining-room  and  playground  of  the  school  will 
be  used  by  the  experimental  groups.  "Play  is  to  be  as  far  as 
possible,  a  part  of  each  activity  rather  than  a  compensation  for 
the  lack  of  it  at  all  but  play  times."  In  addition  to  the  teachers, 
the  school  staff  will  include  a  nurse,  a  consulting  physician,  a 
guidance  expert  and  a  trained  social  worker.  The  social  worker 
will  interpret  child  development  problems  to  the  parents  and 
help  relate  the  school  program  to  the  home  and  the  community. 
She  is  to  remain  a  member  of  the  school  staff  through  the  reg- 
ular academic  year.  Attendance  at  the  summer  school  is  purely 
voluntary.  The  school  had  fifty  more  applications  than  it  could 
accept.  Edna  Meyers,  who  is  directing  the  experiment,  will 
be  principal  of  the  Lewis-Champlin  school  this  year,  and  hopes 
to  make  the  vacation  project  and  the  regular  school  program 
consistent  parts  of  a  continuing  plan. 

More  About  Football 

DECREASING  interest  in  college  football  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  of  undergraduates  are  the  two  chief  de- 
velopments in  American  college  sport  outlined  in  Bulletin  26, 
recently  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  It  is  written  by  Howard  J.  Savage,  John 
T.  McGovern  and  Harold  W.  Bentley,  who  prepared  the  fa- 
mous Bulletin  23  two  years  ago  (see  The  Survey,  December  15, 
1929,  page  351).  They  lay  the  cut  in  gate  receipts  last  season 
to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  football  tickets  had  been  "boosted" 
too  high;  to  radio  broadcasts  as  a  comfortable  substitute  for 
the  bleachers;  to  the  depression,  and  to  the  fact  that  "the  col- 
leges have  permitted  the  contests  to  become  primarily  public 
affairs  and  the  public  is  tiring  of  them."  They  find  student 
interest  in  cheering  and  "pep  meetings"  at  low  ebb.  Under- 
graduates are  turning  to  more  informal  sports,  such  as  tennis, 


golf  and  swimming.  The  bulletin  also  reports  a  new  campus 
attitude  toward  academic  activities,  due  in  large  part  to  cur- 
ricular  modifications  and  changed  teaching  methods.  "It  will 
doubtless  chagrin  the  proverbial  old  graduate,"  the  writers  ob- 
serve, "to  learn  that  occasionally  young  athletes,  faced  with  a 
choice  between  completing  an  interesting  piece  of  elementary 
research  and  taking  a  trip  with  an  intercollegiate  team,  elect 
to  finish  the  research." 

A  Bridge  Between  the  Americas 

npHE  private  library  of  Rudolf  Dolge,  containing  ten  thou- 
-*•  sand  volumes  on  the  history  and  culture  of  Venezuela,  has 
been  donated  to  establish  at  Caracas  the  Henry  Clay  Library 
and  Cultural  Center.  The  library  contains  complete  files,  in 
some  cases  the  only  ones  in  existence,  of  early  newspapers, 
going  back  to  the  period  of  Bolivar's  campaign  which  finally 
freed  the  northern  half  of  South  America  from  Spanish  rule. 
Mr.  Dolge,  who  has  lived  in  Venezuela  for  thirty-four  years, 
has  also  given  hU  town  residence  to  house  the  library.  The 
institution  will  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  made  up 
of  leading  Venezuelans  and  North  Americans  resident  in  the 
capital.  The  resources  of  the  library  will  be  particularly  val- 
uable to  historians  and  research  workers  in  the  social  sciences. 
It  is  also  planned,  through  lectures,  concerts,  art  exhibits  and 
classes,  to  make  the  center  an  active  cultural  interchange  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  the  United  States. 

Militarism  in  Ohio 

A  S  the  college  year  closed,  Professor  Herbert  Adolphus 
•**•  Miller,  widely  known  sociologist,  teacher  and  writer,  was 
dismissed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Ohio  State  University.  Ohio  State  has  one-year  tenure  of 
office  for  its  teachers.  According  to  press  reports,  Professor 
Miller's  dismissal  was  mainly  due  to  his  outspoken  opposition 
to  compulsory  military  training  for  college  students.  The  fac- 
ulty at  Ohio  State,  after  student  campaigns  and  a  special  faculty 
committee  report,  voted  May  14  by  83  to  79  for  optional  drill. 
But  at  a  special  faculty  meeting  five  days  later,  at  which  the 


New  and  Brief 


LIVING  AND  LEARNING.  American  Association  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation. 60  East  42  Street,  New  York.  Single  copies  free. 

This  "brief  aid  to  the  seeker  after  adult  education"  in- 
cludes five  short  and  arresting  accounts  of  adult  educa- 
tion experiments  by  actual  individuals  and  groups,  and 
cites  the  adult  education  agencies  available  in  the  aver- 
age community. 

ALCOHOL,  HYGIENE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Division 
of  Research  and  Public  Information,  Bureau  of  Prohibition,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

A  brief  digest  of  state  laws  on  the  subject  of  public  school 
teaching  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system. 

RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  RADIO  EDUCATION,  formulated 
by  W.  W.  Charters.  Information  Series  Number  4.  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  60  Beat  42  Street,  New 
York. 

Suggestions  for  candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  educa- 
tion, who  hold  that  the  radio  has  emerged  from  the 
"plaything"  and  "jazz"  stages,  that  it  will  survive  the 
present  orgy  of  "advertising"  and  become  an  educational 
medium  of  real  worth. 

HANDWASHING  IN  SCHOOLS.  School  Service,  Cleanliness  In- 
stitute, 45  Bast  17  Street,  New  York. 

Present  practice  in  regard  to  this  "cleanliness  habit"  in 
public  schools  with  some  practical  "how  and  why"  sug- 
gestions. 
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colonel  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  delivered  an  "anti-red"  speech  and 
at  which  the  administration  viewpoint  was  "made  known,"  the 
faculty  voted  144  to  9  against  optional  drill.  At  their  regular 
meeting  the  following  day,  the  trustees  resolved  that  students 
and  faculty  members  who  had  been  criticizing  university  pol- 
icies "were  under  no  compulsion  to  come  back  here  and  are 
under  none  to  remain  unless  they  can  subscribe  to  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  this  university."  The  trustees  voted  to  re- 
tain military  compulsion. 

Professor  Miller  himself,  appearing  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee to  give  testimony  to  the  denial  of  academic  freedom  at 
Ohio  State  by  the  trustees,  laid  his  dismissal  to  "the  personal 
animosity  of  Julius  Stone,  chairman  of  the  board.  This  seems 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  political  and  financial  interests  with 
which  he  is  connected."  Another  factor  entering  into  the  sit- 
uation was  undoubtedly  Professor  Miller's  civilized  attitude 
toward  people  of  non-Caucasian  races,  particularly  Negroes 
and  Jews.  The  trustees  hold  that  Professor  Miller's  liberal 
stand  on  race  questions  is  resented  by  the  parents  of  some  of 
his  students.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Ohio  is  a  center  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  with  its  hysterical 
animosity  toward  Jews  and  Negroes.  More  than  three  thou- 
sand students  have  petitioned  for  Professor  Miller's  reinstate- 
ment. A  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  is  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  dismissal. 

For  Correctional  Administrators 

"T7MBARKING  on  an  experiment  in  professional  training, 
*-J  the  Harvard  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  announces  a  two- 
year  postgraduate  course  for  correctional  administrators.  The 
curriculum  offers  job  preparation  for  those  directing  the  work 
of  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  departments  of  probation, 
parole  boards,  "and  other  public  and  private  agencies  con- 
cerned with  delinquency  and  crime."  The  course  of  study  will 
include  criminal  law,  criminal  procedure  and  evidence,  criminol- 
ogy and  penology,  various  courses  in  the  field  of  government, 
sociology,  social  pathology,  social  ethics,  anthropology,  mental 
hygiene,  the  measurement  of  intelligence,  the  philosophy  and 
technique  of  social  case  work  and  the  technique  of  social  re- 
search. The  study  program  of  each  student  will  be  individual- 
ized, to  take  account  of  his  education,  experience  and  special 
interests.  The  course  will  include  practical  experience  in  courts, 
clinics,  correctional  institutions  and  parole  boards  during  the 


Buffalo's  New  Program 

/COMBINING  a  regular  college  course  and  professional 
^-^  training  for  social  work  in  a  five-year  program,  a  Curric- 
ulum of  Social  Work  has  been  set  up  within  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  The  fifth  year, 
which  will  consist  of  an  eight-weeks  summer  field-work  period, 
combined  with  a  regular  academic  year  of  combined  field-work, 
classroom  and  tutorial  instruction,  will  lead  to  a  certificate  in 
social  work.  A  sixth  year  of  field  work  and  research,  leading 
to  a  professional  master's  degree,  is  projected  for  the  near  fu- 
ture. Admission  to  the  curriculum  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions and  procedures  governing  admission  to  the  college.  In 
addition,  students  are  expected  to  major  in  the  department  of 
sociology  and  anthropology.  During  the  first  two  years,  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  largely  "cultural"  and  the  student  will  be  given 
a  wide  range  of  electives.  Tutorial  instruction  is  to  commence 
in  the  senior  college  and  definitely  lay  the  groundwork  for  pro- 
fessional training.  Professor  Niles  Carpenter,  head  of  the 
sociology  department,  is  director  of  the  curriculum.  The  uni- 
versity has  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Eleanore  Lar- 
rabee  Lattimore  as  associate  director. 


How  the  Harrisburg  Chest  Did  It 

rT~vO  a  complete  breakaway  from  custom  and  tradition  Har- 
*•  risburg,  Pa.,  ascribes  the  unusual  success  of  its  recent 
Community  Chest  campaign.  Harrisburg  raised  $450,000,  an 
increase  of  $100,000  over  last  year  and  a  gain  of  60  per  cent 
over  the  $280,000  which  with  little  variation  it  has  raised  an- 
nually from  1921  to  1929. 

Harrisburg's  chest,  now  in  its  eleventh  year,  includes  all  the 
social  agencies  in  the  community.  It  had  no  chance  of  turn- 
ing up  any  large  new  group  of  supporters  but  had  of  necessity 
to  direct  its  quest  for  more  funds  to  increases  from  individual 
contributors,  preferably  from  givers  of  one  thousand  dollars 
or  more.  Its  new  methods  were  worked  out  particularly  for 
this  group  and  63  per  cent  of  the  gain  came  from  this  source. 

The  first  step  in  the  break  with  time-honored  methods  was 
to  discontinue  advance  solicitation  of  large  gifts  and  to  wipe 
out  the  old  advance  guard  or  special  gifts  committee.  This  de- 
cision, prayerfully  taken,  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
thousand-dollar-giver  is  not  immune  to  the  community  enthusi- 
asm of  campaign  week  and  is  more  apt  to  step  up  his  gift  if 
solicitated  at  that  time.  Precampaign  cultivation  instead  of 
precampaign  solicitation  was  therefore  turned  on  him,  giving 
him  a  chance  before  he  was  actually  asked  for  anything  to  rid 
himself  of  any  criticisms  or  complaints,  and  giving  the  chest 
folk  a  chance  to  impress  him  with  the  necessity  for  extra  big- 
heartedness. 

In  place  of  the  advance  guard,  Harrisburg  carefully  hand- 
picked  a  group  which  it  called  the  special  committee  of  the 
Central  (or  City-wide)  Division.  Three  weeks  before  the  cam- 
paign opened  each  member  of  this  special  committee  was  as- 
signed his  list  of  big  givers  with  a  memorandum  of  information 
about  each  one  to  be  used  in  stimulating  his  interest  and  in 
sowing  the  seeds  for  an  increased  subscription.  Perforated  to 
the  memorandum  card  was  a  section  addressed  to  the  prospect 
giving  him  the  name  of  the  person  who  would  solicit  his  gift 
when  the  time  came  and  asking  him  not  to  make  a  contribution 
to  anyone  else.  This  slip  was  delivered  in  person  to  the  prospect 
by  the  designated  committee  member.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  was  supplied  with  detailed  forms  on  which  to  report 
•all  interviews  with  prospects.  No  pledge  cards  were  supplied 
and  no  pledges  were  taken. 

During  this  three-week  period  the  committee  met  at  sched- 
uled intervals  to  discuss  the  members'  reports  and  to  devise 
tactics  for  dealing  with  individual  situations  revealed  by  the 
interviews.  When  the  campaign  opened  each  member  of  the 
committee  was  expected  to  sign  up  the  prospects  he  had  cul- 
tivated and  to  serve  also  on  a  team.  Thus  each  team  was 
assured  of  an  extra  good  solicitor  experienced  in  dealing  with 
special  cases  and  primed  by  the  discussions  in  which  he  had 
participated. 

Another  drive  at  increased  big  gifts  was  put  under  way  a 
full  three  months  before  the  campaign  opened.  This  was  di- 
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rected  to  a  list  of  people  who  might  in  fairness  be  asked  to 
double  their  contributions.  The  task  of  persuading  them  to 
do  so  was  undertaken  by  the  chest  executive  and  the  chairman 
and  assistant  chairman  of  the  campaign  who  visited  the  pros- 
pects and  discussed  with  them  the  community's  need  of  in- 
creased funds  for  its  welfare  program.  When  actual  soliciting 
began  the  ground  had  been  so  well  prepared  that  many  hundred 
gifts  large  and  small  were  doubled. 

Both  of  these  highly  personalized  efforts  were  reinforced  by 
carefully  prepared  direct-mail  educational  material. 

While  the  chief  effort  of  the  campaign  was  aimed  at  secur- 
ing larger  contributions  from  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to-do 
it  was  recognized  that  persons  of  average  or  even  small  in- 
comes should  also  be  asked  to  share  proportionately  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  times.  To  step  up  these  small  givers  Harris- 
burg  adopted  for  its  whole  campaign  the  so-called  five-dollar 
plan  which  it  had  previously  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  its 
Industrial  Division.  The  five-dollar  plan  was  devised  three 
years  ago  when  the  chest  called  together  groups  of  foremen 
from  leading  industries  to  discuss  the  difficulty  of  financing  the 
city's  welfare  program  on  the  contributions  of  fifty  cents  and 
a  dollar  which  were  coming  in  from  some  departments  of  in- 
dustrial establishments.  The  one-day's-pay  and  other  familiar 
appeals  had  been  tried  but  without  success.  The  foremen  were 
of  the  opinion  that  if  a  workman  were  honestly  unable  to  con- 
tribute five  dollars,  payable  if  desired  at  fifty  cents  a  month, 
he  probably  should  not  be  expected  to  give  at  all.  Since  then 
a  minimum  subscription  of  five  dollars  has  been  asked  more  or 
less  consistently  in  the  Industrial  Division.  This  year  the 
plan  was  extended  over  the  whole  campaign  except  in  a  few 
outlying  rural  districts.  Its  manifest  fairness,  especially  in  hard 
times,  met  with  marked  public  approval  and  with  favorable 
comment  from  the  newspapers.  In  the  two  years  that  the  plan 
has  been  used  the  number  of  adult  contributors  to  the  Harris- 
burg  Chest  has  increased  from  23,000  to  31,000  and  the  amount 
subscribed  by  the  Industrial  Division  has  increased  from  a 
yrarly  average  of  $30,000  to  $70,000  last  year  and  $103,000 
this  year. 

The  Boston  Plan  of  Recruiting 


"tTTHILE  the  rest  of  the  social  work  world  has  been  wrin- 
kling its  brow  over  the  twin  problems  of  how  to  attract 
effective  volunteers  and  how  to  recruit  well  equipped  young 
people  into  the  profession  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
has  made  the  illuminating  discovery  that  these  are  not  twin 
problems  at  all  but  are  really  two  aspects  of  the  same  problem 
of  how  to  fill  the  ranks  of  social  work  with  high-grade  people. 
The  real  measure  of  effective  social  work,  says  Boston,  lies  in 
the  skill,  intelligence,  devotion  and  integrity  of  the  worker, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid.  The  distinction  between  paid  and  un- 
paid is  invidious  and  should  best  be  forgotten.  Quality  of  work 
and  loyalty  of  spirit  are  what  count  and  these  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  professional  or  volunteer  status  of  the  worker. 

On  this  credo  the  Boston  Council  has  developed  a  plan  for 
a  Committee  on  Workers  which  will  consider  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  personnel  without  regard  to  their  ultimate  paid' 
or  unpaid  status  in  the  organization  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  The  proposal  for  such  a  committee  was  first  consid- 
ered by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Council  and  then  by 
its  various  departments.  It  gained  approval  all  along  the  line 
and  was  finally  sanctioned  by  the  entire  Council  at  its  annual 
meeting.  Its  organization  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Boston  plan  rests  squarely  on  the  social  agencies  and 
their  personnel  needs.  It  functions  through  a  general  commit- 
tee of  some  thirty-five  to  fifty  members  which  will  formulate 
policies  and  coordinate  projects.  This  committee  will  be  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  various  units  concerned  with  the 
vocational  aspects  of  social  work.  One  group  of  these  units 
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includes  the  professional  and  non-professional  agencies  for 
training  and  placement,  such  as  the  Boston  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  Volunteer  Placement  Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
New  England  Branch  of  the  Joint  Vocational  Service,  the  Jun- 
ior League  and  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers.  Each  of  these  will  be  represented  on 
the  general  committee  and  will  presumably  form  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  their  own  to  work  out  joint  problems.  A  second 
group  includes  six  colleges  in  and  around  Boston  each  of  which 
will  have  two  representatives,  one  from  the  faculty  and  one 
from  the  student  body,  both  drawn  from  a  Committee  on  So- 
cial Service  within  the  college.  This  college  committee  will 
include  representatives  of  the  religious  organizations,  the  voca- 
tional office  and  the  departments  of  economics  and  sociology. 
The  third  group  is  made  up  of  a  faculty  representative  from 
each  of  several  special  training-schools  in  related  fields.  The 
fourth  group  includes  a  representative,  presumably  but  not 
necessarily  a  professional  social  worker,  from  each  of  the  eight 
departments  of  the  Council.  The  general  committee  will  also 
have  six  members  at  large  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Council. 

The  Committee  on  Workers  will  approach  its  task  of  clarify- 
ing the  relationship  of  its  constituent  units  with  each  other  and 
with  the  purposes  and  programs  of  social  work  through  special 
committees.  The  interplay  between  the  social  agencies  and  the 
units  constituting  the  first  group  is  already  well  established 
and  will  be  continued.  A  committee  on  colleges,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  social  service  committees  in  the  several 
colleges,  will  stimulate  recruiting  both  for  professional  and 
volunteer  service,  will  develop  openings  for  student  volunteers 
and  will  devise  a  mechanism  of  placement  and  supervision  that 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  both  students  and  agencies.  A 
committee  on  training  schools  will  follow  a  similar  plan  except 
that  it  will  be  more  concerned  with  opportunities  for  practice 
training  than  for  students  anticipating  a  career  in  social  work. 

The  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross  is  looked 
to  to  clarify  the  situation  with  the  so-called  community  volun- 
teers and  to  increase  their  number.  These  volunteers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  potentially  longer  term  of  service,  are  the  ones 
who  give  stability  to  the  unpaid  group  among  the  workers  in 
social  agencies.  While  the  field  is  too  large  for  the  Bureau 
to  act  as  a  complete  clearing  house  it  will  serve  as  a  medium 
of  general  educational  publicity  and  contact  with  groups  of  all 
kinds,  to  arouse  interest  in  voluntary  service  to  social  agencies, 
to  place  volunteers  and  when  desirable  to  arrange  for  trainin] 

The  committee  on  training  will  fit  its  program  into  the  need; 
as  revealed  by  the  activities  in  recruiting  and  placing.     It  will 
study  methods  of  training  and  will  stimulate  opportunities  for 
training  both  academic  and  apprentice.    Whether  or  not  it  wi 
carry  on  activities  itself  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

These  committees  will  undertake  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
general  project.  As  time  goes  on  and  other  needs  show  them- 
selves new  committees,  temporary  or  permanent,  will  be  formed 
to  deal  with  them. 

The  Boston  Council  in  formulating  its  plan  for  correlated 
effort  in  recruiting,  training  and  placing  social  workers  has 
no  idea  of  compromising  any  of  the  hard-won  standards  of  pro- 
fessional training.  Its  idea  rather  is  to  prepare  the  volunteer 
to  accept  the  same  training  routines  and  disciplines  as  the  per- 
son who  expects  to  earn  his  living  in  the  practice  of  social  work 
and  to  offer  them  both  the  opportunity  to  enter  social  work  on 
levels  of  responsibility  determined  only  by  their  aptitudes  and 
abilities  developed  through  training  processes. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Workers,  together  with  a  chart  showing  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  various  sub-committees  has  been  prepared 
by  Roy  M.  Cushman  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  43 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  who  will  send  it  on  request. 
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"Trying  to  Make  Me  Really  Deaf" 

AND  NO   BIRDS   SING,   fry  Pauline  Leader.     Vanguard  Press.     276  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PAULINE  LEADER  has  chosen  to  center  this  story  of  her 
childhood — she  is  still  in  her  late  adolescence — upon  her 
complete  loss  of  hearing  through  meningitis  and  her  determi- 
nation to  be  free  of  its  crippling  effects.  Many  of  those  whose 
hearing  becomes  impaired  show  the  same  pattern  of  response, 
but  they  are  not  articulate.  Thus  Miss  Leader's  story  is,  aside 
from  its  high  quality,  its  plain  human  interest,  a  case  history 
valuable  to  the  social  worker,  the  otologist  and  the  psychiatrist. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  most  eagerly  followed  by  us  who,  like 
Miss  Leader,  are  hearing  people  who  have  lost  more  or  less 
of  their  hearing.  Here  she  has  crammed  our  deprivation,  our 
disgust  at  our  betrayal  and  our  fierce  resentment  into  a  few 
words:  "I  saw  a  boy  walking  toward  me.  Suddenly  he  raised 

fais  arm.  His  fingers  flew.  The  sign  language.  I  cowered. 
Even  the  boy  knew,  then.  .  .  .  To  make  those  gestures  at  me — 

Lit  was  a  public  branding.  .  .  .  The  sign  language — it  was  a 
iymbol  to  me  of  all  they  were  trying  to  make  me  into.  They 

hvere  trying  to  make  me  really  deaf." 

Reporters,  educators,  general  public,  trying  to  make  Pauline 

Deader  and  the  other  millions  of  us  into  something  we  are  not! 

But  lost  hearing  is  not  after  all  the  central  fact  of  this  girl's 

•ife — not  the  reason  for  her  occupational  miseries  even  although 

\  t  colored  her  adventures.  Look  at  her  childhood.  How  could 
.uch  a  brilliant  child  in  such  a  family  be  anything  but  a  be- 
lavior  problem?  Tumultuous  whirlwind  of  a  Pauline  with 
nr  glowing,  interesting  face,  so  eager  for  life  that  she  must 
natch  at  cheap  satisfactions.  Too  preoccupied  ever  to  master 
'ip-reading,  egocentric  and  ruthless — will  she  ever  be  completely 

j^dult?  Her  lode  of  precious  ore  may  be  merely  a  pocket,  but 
n:r  young  sincerity  makes  all  other  autobiographies  of  the  deaf- 
ned  look  like  stuffed-shirt  complacency.  ANNETTA  W.  PECK 
rhe  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Inc. 

Cripples 

ILIZATION  AND  THE  CRIPPLE,  by  Frederick  Watson.     Joh»  Ball 
fns  and  Danielsson,  Ltd.,  London. 

CIVILIZATION  and  the  Cripple  garners  into  book  form 
much  valuable  material  accumulated  by  the  author  during 
years  as  editor  of  The  Cripple,  the  British  technical  journal. 
Watson  is  a  writer  with  a  style  whose  charm  and  flashes 
humor  are  sometimes  reminiscent  of  his  father,  well  known 
Ian  Maclaren.  His  accuracy  in  orthopaedic  matters  is 
redited  in  part  to  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Jones,  "dean" 
British  orthopaedic  surgeons.  The  book  presents  in  rich 
ad  interesting  detail  the  historical  background  of  ancient  days 
nd  the  Middle  Ages  when  "a  cripple  was  a  disgrace  to  his 
arents  and  himself."  The  nineteenth  century  brought  great 
dvances  in  orthopaedic  as  in  other  surgery;  also  "the  gospel 
the  right  to  live  surged  up." 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Great  Britain  had  only  a  handful 


of  orthopaedic  surgeons  and  nurses  to  handle  a  casualty  list 
which  was  25  per  cent  orthopaedic.  Thirty  American  ortho- 
paedists answered  the  appeal  of  Sir  Robert  Jones  for  help. 
Their  early  experience  prepared  them  for  greater  service  later 
with  the  American  Army  and  for  more  skilled  work  at  home 
in  succeeding  years.  After  the  War  a  determined  and  largely 
successful  effort  was  made  in  England  to  hold  together  the 
volunteers  who  had  worked  for  crippled  soldiers.  Many  of  the 
same  aides  are  now  assisting  with  clinics  and  home  visits  to 
cripples,  mostly  children,  as  part  of  an  after-care  scheme  whose 
thoroughness  is  rarely  approached  in  rural  America.  A  special 
chapter  approaches  The  American  Scheme  with  understanding 
and  comments  favorably  upon  our  federal-state  vocational  re- 
habilitation service  and  upon  the  International  Society  for 
Crippled  Children.  Mr.  Watson  stresses  the  importance  of 
good  housing,  pure  milk,  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  he  shows 
the  relationship  of  poverty  as  such  to  a  program  for  crippled 
children.  The  brilliant  concluding  chapters  emphasize  pre- 
vention and  occupational  rehabilitation  as  "the  two  most  for- 
midable challenges"  in  the  problem  of  the  cripple.  Mr.  Watson 
records  progress  but  tells  us  that  the  ultimate  goal 

requires  more  than  gentle  massaging  of  the  public  mind.  It  de- 
mands a  new  religion  of  mutual  allegiance  toward  social  •well- 
being.  That  is  where  the  limitations  of  social  service  begin  and 
end.  Goodwill  is  not  enough  and  sentiment  is  an  actual  deathblow. 
What  is  required  is  a  proper  understanding  of  humanitarianism, 
and  with  that  understanding  mutual  cooperation  between  social 
agencies  and  the  nation. 


EMTH 
International  Society  for   Crippled  Children 
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Personality 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  PERSONALITY,  by  Charles  R.  Stockard. 
M.  D.  Norton.  320  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  fry  Karl  M.  Bow- 
man, M.  D.  Greenberg.  279  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PERSONALITY,  THE  CRUX  OF  SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE,  fry  Dr. 
A.  A.  Roback.  Sci-Art  Publishers.  144  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

PERSONALITY  IN  ITS  TEENS,  by  W.  Ryland  Boorman.  Macmillan. 
264  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  four  books  represent  a  wide  stretch  of  attitudes 
towards  personality.  In  presenting  them  in  the  order  named 
I  have  kept  in  mind  the  rigidity  of  their  scientific  approach. 
The  first  book,  by  Dr.  Stockard,  represents  the  position  of  the 
biologist,  who  stretches  the  term  "personality"  to  mean  the 
constitution  of  the  genm^plasm.  The  second  author  is  a  psychi- 
atrist whose  concept  of  personality  is  largely  influenced  'by  his 
contact  with  abnormal  behavior.  The  third  approach  is  that 
of  -a  psychologist  influenced  considerably  by  psychiatry,  and  the 
fourth  is  that  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  social  worker  who  has  eval- 
uated personality  in  relation  to  his  ideals  and  training. 

Dr.  Stockard's  book  emphasizes  the  environment  which 
exists  before  birth  as  well  as  those  mechanisms  which  change 
the  germ^plasm.  This  is  in  accordance  with  his  own  first-class 
contributions  to  biology  and  science.  He  gives  a  clear  account 
of  the  genes  and  their  role  in  the  deyelopment  of  personality. 
He  stresses  the  nature  of  those  accidents  and  injuries  •which 
may  change  the  hereditary  personality  of  the  animal,  laying 
especial  stress  upon  his  experiments  •with  alcohol  and  the  ex- 
periments of  other  workers.  He  thus  comes  to  speak  of  "good" 
and  "bad"  eggs,  which  respond  selectively  to  poisons  so  that 
"good"  eggs  survive  and  "poor"  eggs  are  injured  or  die  as  a 
result  of  the  experimental  injury.  He  pays  special  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  the  organizers,  those  unknown  forces  by 
which  the  evolution  of  the  fertilized  egg  is  directed  to  the  hered- 
itary goal.  He  lays  especial  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the 
glands  in  their  directing  influence  on  development  of  the  per- 
sonality. 

He  finally  comes  to  the  discussion  of  the  human  being  and 
to  the  statement  that  one  premise  we  .may  depend  upon,  namely, 
"that  all  structural  form  in  animals  results  from  a  process  orf 
unequal  growths ;  that  any  organ  capable  of  affecting  the  rate 
of  metabolism  or  oxidation  would  necessarily  affect  the  growth 
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rate  and  might  likewise  affect  the  structural  form  of  the  in- 
dividual. There  are  thus  two  general  physical  types — one, 
with  the  tendency  to  grow  in  a  linear  direction,  and  another 
in  a  lateral  direction;  in  other  words,  the  thin,  faster-growing, 
higher  metabolizing  type,  and  a  slower-growing,  stockier  and 
rounder  type."  He  correlates  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
with  these  two  types.  The  lateral  type  he  finds  inclining  to- 
wards a  high  carbohydrate  diet,  often  choosing  fatty  foods  and 
sugar;  and  women  he  finds  more  lateral  in  type  than  the  male 
members  of  their  immediate  families. 

I  believe  that  the  same  fate  which  has  befallen  all  other 
physical  classifications  of  the  human  being  will  befall  that  of 
Stockard,  namely,  that  intermediate  and  mixed  forms  are  so 
common  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  pure  abstraction  to  divide 
mankind  into  any  two  groups.  Furthermore  the  approach  to 
the  personality  in  this  learned  and  valuable  book  is  too  bio- 
logical to  be  of  direct  value  to  those  of  us  who  deal  with  per- 
sonality as  we  see  it  in  the  human  being.  Some  day  undoubtedly 
the  biologist  will  be  able  to  tell  us  -what  we  have  to  look  for 
in  the  human  being  on  a  purely  physical  basis;  at  the  present 
time  the  outline  'which  he  presents  is  too  sketchy ;  there  are  too 
many  details  of  importance  for  us  to  fill  in  for  his  conclusions 
to  be  of  pragmatic  value  to  us. 

• 

.  BOWMAN'S  book  first  deals  with  the  organic  basis 
of  personality.  He  also  utilizes  some  of  Freud's  teach- 
ings, sketches  in  the  effects  of  the  diseases  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  upon  personality,  touches  upon  the  glands  of  in- 
ternal secretion,  discusses  the  needs  of  the  growing  boy  and 
girl,  lays  stress  upon  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep,  and  talks  of  the 
effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol.  He  gives  a  chapter  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  average  adult;  another  to  sex  and  marriage,  start- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  with  the  statement  that  "sex  is  one 
of  the  strongest  instincts;  unless  it  were  strong,  the  human 
race  would  have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  this."  He  then 
goes  on  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  mental  health,  the 
final  conclusion  Ibeing  a  quotation  from  Campbell  in  which 
we  are  admonished  that  to  seek  absolute  values  is  on  the  whole 
dangerous  and  disastrous  to  the  human  being,  and  that  he 
better  be  content  with  something  less. 

The  book  is  sane  and  sound  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  touches 
too  much  in  too  short  a  space  to  be  profound.  It  is  too  eclectic, 
for  while  it  is  true  that  Freud  can  be  reconciled  with  the  work 
on  glandular  disease,  on  the  whole  they  belong  in  different  cate- 
gories of  thought.  Dr.  Bowman  does  not  ride  any  hobbies ;  his 
advice  on  the  whole  is  very  good  and  there  is  wisdom  in 
his  approach.  I  believe  however  that  like  most  psychiatrists 
his  point  of  view  does  not  include  enough  social  data  and  ex- 
perience, not  enough  stress  is  laid  on  the  whole  economic  struc- 
ture of  society  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  the 
human  being  is  beset. 

'TpHE  little  book  by  Dr.  Roback  is  a  pleasant  literary  exer- 
•*•  cise.  He  discusses  great  personalities  like  Beethoven, 
Chopin  and  Wagner  quite  familiarly.  For  example,  here  is 
what  he  says  about  Beethoven:  "At  first  blush  he  appears  to 
contradict  Kretschmer's  formula;  for  although  of  a  'thick-set' 
physique,  he  presented  the  symptoms  of  a  'split-off'  personality, 
as  if  he  were  slim  and  Nordic  in  appearance.  My  solution  is 
that  Beethoven  was  a  'thick-set'  type,  with  extraverted  tend- 
encies and  the  circular  diathesis,  when  living  on  the  lower  plane, 
with  his  boon  companions,  engaging  in  raucous  laughter  and 
sipping  wine  at  the  coffee-house;  but  the  moment  he  was  by 
himself  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  he  was  a  true  'split-off'  type  and 
could  now  assemble  the  disassociated  mental  components 
(ideas,  affects),  which  were  up  to  now  floating  aimlessly,  into 
a  symbolic  masterpiece."  He  ends  the  book  with  a  discussion 
of  dietary  pecularities  -which  to  say  the  least  seems  irrelevant, 
and  his  last  two  lines,  the  words  of  Cassius: 


The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  not  in  our  stars 
But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings 

puts  the  discussion  of  personality  on  a  plane  with  those  exhort- 
ers  who  write  in  The  American  Magazine. 

THE  last  book,  Personality  in  Its  Teens,  is  based  on  the 
following  technique:  A  thousand  mimeographed  letters 
were  addressed  to  as  many  highschool  boys  selected  at  random 
from  mailing-lists  of  those  who  had  attended  state  older  boys' 
conferences  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  with  a  request 
for  as  personal  an  account  as  they  cared  to  give  of  their  experi- 
ences in  connection  with  the  conferences.  Two  hundred  re- 
plied and  of  these  twenty  were  studied.  One  of  these  boys 
was  Jewish;  another  Catholic;  many  were  Protestants;  and 
several  -were  unconnected  with  any  church.  "Primarily  this 
study  is  a  presentation  of  psycho-social  mechanisms  of  these 
boys  and  applies  to  thousands  of  highschool  boys  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  may  be  representative  of  that  big  army." 

The  reviewer  believes  that  these  twenty  boys  are  not  in  the 
least  representative.  Furthermore  the  .point  of  view  of  what 
is  good  and  proper  in  the  development  of  boys  is  entirely  that 
of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader.  One  would  think  that  to  be  profane 
and  to  like  a  smutty  story  was  the  acme  of  depravity;  that  to 
be  good,  industrious,  and  the  like  represents  the  high-water 
mark  in  what  is  to  be  expected  of  "personality  in  its  teens." 
The  chapter  on  sex  (page  94  to  124)  either  represents  the  re- 
actions of  a  more  or  less  endocrineless  group  of  boys,  or  else 
shows  a  tremendous  amount  of  "kidding"  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  in  their  answers  to  questions.  The  rest  of  the  book,  s< 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  on  a  par  with  the  discussion  on  sex. 
other  words,  the  guts  and  vitals  of  "personality  in  its  teens" 
have  not  even  been  approached  by  the  author. 

I  should  say  that  everybody  who  was  to  study  and  understand 
personality  should  know  the  matter  which  is  contained  in  Dr. 
Stockard's  book  as  a  starting  point  for  the  understanding  of  the 
human  being  as  a  living  creature.  Dr.  Bowman's  book  will 
help  those  who  are  interested  in  abnormal  human  beings,  for 
as  a  distinguished  psychiatrist  he  writes  from  every-day  experi- 
ences. I  cannot  see  the  place  or  value  of  the  other  two  books. 
Boston  ABRAHAM  MYERSON,  M.  D. 


Joiners 


SOCIAL    PROCESS    IN    ORGANIZED    GROUPS,    by    Grace    LongwiU 
Coyle.    Richard  Smith,  Inc.    240  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survty. 

THE  majority  of  preceding  studies  of  the  organizations  to 
which  we  all  belong  have  been  written  by  persons  engaged 
in  fostering  group  activity  and  interested  in  the  increasing  ui 
of  the  process  they  describe.     Miss  Coyle  looks  in  from  tl 
outside.     Studies  of  the  American  joiner  have  so   far  usually 
dealt  with  single  cases,  like  Babbitt's;  in  this  book  joiners  in 
general,  from  Sons  of  Italy  to  Daughters  of  the  Americi 
Revolution,  are  examined  to  see  what  makes  the  cohesiveness 
that  both  of  them  so  strongly  (and  to  each  other's  mutual  < 
elusion)    feel.     The  chapter  that  represents  the  greatest  a 
vance  is  probaby  the  one  in  which  the  author  analyzes  the  d 
velopment  of  esprit  de  corps  in  a  group  through  the  creatio 
of  symbols  and   a  ritual.     Our  attention  has  not  previous! 
been  called  to  the  relation  between  an  ecclesiastical  order  o 
service  and  a  hand-grip  of  a  Greek-letter  fraternity. 

The  chapter  on  the  process  of  collective  thinking  i 
free  from  the  reverent  anticipation  with  which  other  s 
attend   the  collective  utterances  of   the  socially  organiz< 
though  they  were  the  words  of  the  Delphic  oracle.    Wn 
practiced  eye  she  can  look  over  a  meeting  and  see  not  a  mys 
congregation  but  a  collection  of  familiar  stock  characters: 
leader,  the  person  who  "is  reminded,"  the  person  who  is 
ing  to  swing  the  group  to  the  purposes  of  another  orgamz 
the  person  who  talks  too  much,  the  person  who  talks  too  h 
And  she  sees  all  of  them  as  subject  to  the  pressures,  expresi 
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or  tacit,  of  the  more  inclusive  society  of  'which  the  group  forms 
a  part. 

It  is  rather  too  bad  that  the  book  should  have  been  held 
within  its  present  compass.  Miss  Coyle's  practical  experience 
in  dealing  with  organizations  is  wide  and  her  fund  of  light- 
some anecdotes  on  what  human  beings  behave  like,  when  or- 
ganized under  this  or  that  symbol,  might  have  been  more  gen- 
erously drawn  upon.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  book  might 
have  been  of  more  interest  to  the  general  public  without  being 
of  less  interest  to  the  specialized  readers  to  whom  it  will  un- 
doubtedly appeal.  Meanwhile  it  stands  as  the  most  broadly 
conceived  study  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Fairfax,  Va.  H.  D.  HlLL 

Gompers'  Philosophy 

THE  LABOR  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SAMUEL  GOMPERS  by  Louis  S. 
Reed.  Columbia  University  Press.  190  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

MR.  REED  sets  out  to  do  a  very  interesting  thing — "to  de- 
scribe the  Gompers  system  of  ideas."  He  has  selected  sig- 
nificant material  and  has  drawn  a  very  interesting  picture  of  a 
mind — 'but  Gompers'  mind  escapes  him.  The  Gompers  personal- 
ity was  complex,  subtle  and  yet  very  profound,  understanding  of 
men,  with  a  canny  instinct  for  the  practical.  One  cannot  under- 
stand Gompers  by  assuming  that  his  thinking  would  square  with 
a  set  of  ideas  labelled  as  socialism  or  another  set  labelled  in- 
dividualism. Gompers  knew  from  practical  experience  that  an 
individual  could  do  some  things  for  himself  and  other  things 
he  could  do  better  with  the  cooperation  of  others.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  his  mind  was  to  make  the  individual  increasingly 
free  from  whatever  interfered  with  his  progress.  He  saw  the 
union  as  the  agency  for  achieving  and  maintaining  freedom. 
Since  freedom  has  an  application  to  every  phase  of  life,  he  ex- 
pected the  union  to  function  in  each  of  them.  He  thought  the 
agency  vital  enough  and  flexible  enough  to  meet  all  workers' 
problems  and  believed  that  a  single  control  would  unify  activ- 
ities and  conserve  efforts. 

He  urged  equality  and  cooperation,  but  no  dictation.  Dur- 
ing the  period  paralleling  most  of  his  writing  and  speeches,  the 
idea  of  labor's  partnership  in  production  had  not  been  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Gompers  in  refusing  to  be  lured  by  visions  of  work- 
ers control,  kept  open  the  possibility  of  appreciation  of  func- 
tional responsibility  and  cooperation  between  functional  groups. 
In  a  large  measure  his  fear  of  political  activity  in  industry  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  state  has  until  the  recent  past  confined 
itself  mainly  to  repressive  and  corrective  functions.  The  possi- 
bilities of  service  and  cooperation  as  governmental  functions 
were  only  dimly  foreshadowed.  It  is  significant  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Federation  he  advocated  bureaus  of  labor 
statistics  and  fact-finding  agencies. 

Mr.  Gompers  was  an  outstanding  world  personality  and  his 
contribution  to  modern  thought  and  institutions  should  be  eval- 
uated by  the  more  mature  standards  which  come  from  the  en- 
riching, broadening  purposes  of  life  in  a  world  of  men. 
American  Federation  of  Labor  FLORENCE  C.  THORNB 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEFP  BOOKS 


LE    SERVICE    SOCIAL    A    TRAVERS    LE    MONDE,    by    Rene    Sand. 
Librairie  Armand  Colin,  Paris.    256  pp. 

AS  international  social  work  becomes  established  as  a  move- 
ment, it  must  look  back  gratefully  upon  the  untiring  and 
fruitful  devotion  of  Dr.  Rene  Sand.  In  this  volume,  unfor- 
tunately available  only  in  French,  Dr.  Sand  draws  upon  his 
many  contacts  with  social  work,  hospital  development  and 
organization  and  the  Red  Cross  to  give  a  panoramic  view. 


Part  I  is  devoted  to  principles  of  social  work  the  world  over, 
with  chapters  on  the  evolution  of  charity,  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  misery,  the  different  forms  and  methods  of  social 
service  and  its  economic  role.  Part  II,  the  application  of  social 
service,  cites  the  work  in  various  countries  as  examples  of  divers 
characters:  in  France  social  service  is  schematized,  in  Germany 
generalized,  in  England  coordinated,  in  the  United  States  in- 
dividualized, in  Italy  systematized,  and  in  Russia  nationalized. 
Introduction  and  conclusion  discuss  the  future  of  social  service 
and  the  plan  for  a  program  in  this  field. 

THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  HOME,  by  H.  W.  Hurt.  Minton,  Balch.  260 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TAKING  the  Children's  Charter  as  his  text,  the  author,  de- 
scribed on  the  jacket  as  "director  of  research  for  fourteen  com- 
mittees at  President  Hoover's  recent  White  House  Confer- 
ence," discusses  the  kind  of  a  home  a  child  ought  to  have  and 
the  kind  many  of  them  actually  do  have.  Obviously  written 
hastily  with  scant  imagination,  most  of  the  volume  is  ele- 
mentary. 

THE  YOUNG  CHILD  AND  HIS  PARENTS,  by  Josephine  C.  Foster  and 
John  E.  Anderson.  Univ.  of  Minnesota.  Press.  247  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BASED  on  brief  case  histories  of  100  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  6,  this  volume  was  hailed  as  a  valuable  source- 
book  of  first-hand  material  when  it  was  first  published  in  1926. 
It  has  been  widely  read  by  parents,  teachers,  social  workers  and 
others  seeking  clues  to  the  origin  of  behavior  problems  in  young 
children.  This  new  edition  reprints  the  earlier  material  and 
adds  supplementary  data  on  74  of  the  children. 

ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Sanford  Winston.  Univ. 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  168  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  STUDY  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  The  first  part 
deals  with  the  general  problem  in  this  country  and  with  illit- 
eracy trends  since  1870.  The  second  part  considers  the  relation 
of  illiteracy  to  such  social  factors  as  birthrate,  early  marriage, 
infant  mortality,  urbanization  and  so  on.  This  is  a  technical 
study  and  much  of  the  material  is  statistically  presented.  It  is 
of  first-rate  importance  to  the  student  in  its  field. 

SAFETY   EDUCATION,  by  Idabelle  Stevenson.     A.  S.   Barnes.     157   pp. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  ATTRACTIVELY  written  and  printed  handbook  for  teachers 
and  group  leaders  prepared  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Education  Division  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  organized 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters, 
which  has  brought  about  the  safety-education  movement. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
by  M.  C.  S.  Noble.  U-niv.  of  North  Carolina  Press.  463  pp.  Priei, 
$3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PERHAPS  the  account  of  North  Carolina's  public  schools  be- 
longs on  the  dusty  shelf  labelled  "history  of  education"  but  if 
so  it  is  by  right  of  title  and  not  of  content.  Drawing  on  old 
letters,  diaries  and  documents  as  well  as  printed  records,  this 
story  of  one  state's  school  system  from  colonial  times  to  the 
twentieth  century  is  an  illuminating  commentary  on  progress 
in  a  democracy — the  fullness  and  apathy  of  "the  people,"  the 
hazards  and  rewards  of  genuine  leadership,  the  ways  in  which 
greed  and  self-interest  menace  the  common  good.  The  present 
volume  comes  down  to  1900.  A  second  volume,  bringing  the 
history  to  date,  is  in  preparation. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY,  by  Dean 
JJutcher.  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pa.  130  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DOWN  to  1930  the  author  traces  Negro  population  trends 
since  emancipation,  presenting  the  picture  of  the  redistribution 
of  this  group  with  description  of  the  Negro's  adjustment  to 
industry.  The  study  is  a  second  volume  in  the  series  on  Negro 
Migration  being  put  out  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
and  the  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  of  Columbia 
University. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Loyalties 

[In  The  Survey  Midmonthly  of  January  15,  Paul  L.  Benjamin 
and  John  D.  Kenderdine  debated  the  question  of  a  social  worker's 
loyalties — are  they  first  to  his  community,  his  agency,  himself? 
Mr.  Benjamin  asked  for  opinions  from  a  number  of  friends  and 
fellow-workers,  which  were  incorporated  in  his  article.  One  such 
letter,  from  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  was  received  after  the  issue  had  been  closed. 
We  gladly  print  it  here  and  now  for  its  intrinsic  interest  and  for 
the  writer's  nice  discrimination  among  conflicting  loyalties.— Ed.'] 

DEAR  MR.  BENJAMIN:  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  should  say 
that  loyalty  is  keeping  one's  agreements,  spoken  but  more  espe- 
cially tacit.  All  social  agreements  (such  as  invitations  for 
dinner  and  the  like)  are  binding  provided  no  professional  call 
intervenes.  If  I  should  be  sent  for  to  attend  an  emergency  case 
of  sickness,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  breaking  any  social 
engagement.  That  is,  I  should  feel  that  the  professional  loyalty 
was  of  a  higher  kind  and  would  be  agreed  to  be  higher  by  the 
other  party  to  my  social  agreement.  My  professional  agree- 
ments or  loyalties  are  themselves  in  turn  subject  to  there  being 
no  call  from  the  nation,  such  as  a  call  to  war  (in  case  I  am  not 
a  pacifist).  When  the  nation  calls  all  professional  agreements 
are  surrendered,  by  the  desire  of  all  parties  to  them. 

Finally,  even  the  loyalty  of  patriotism  should  be  abrogated 
if  one  has  a  conscientious  objection  to  the  courses  then  being 
pursued  by  the  nation.  The  conscientious  objector  in  war  is 
obeying  a  higher  loyalty  when  he  refuses  to  obey  the  conscrip- 
tion law  and  goes  to  prison.  There  cannot  be  a  conflict  of  loyal- 
ties on  the  same  level  except  by  stupidity  or  carelessness.  I 
make  two  dinner  engagements  for  the  same  hour  on  the  same 
day  with  different  people.  Under  these  conditions  the  engage- 
ment made  earliest  of  course  takes  precedence. 

In  general,  all  these  matters  are  quite  simple,  I  think,  pro- 
vided we  are  clear-headed  and  frank  with  each  other.  That  is 
provided  vie  explain  when  we  enter  into  any  of  our  agreements 
the  conditions  under  which  we  expect  them  to  be  abrogated. 
This  is  the  universal  custom  in  carefully  drawn  business  con- 
tracts and  should  be  the  custom  much  more  generally  than 
it  is  in  our  ordinary  social,  professional  and  civic  understand- 
ings. Many  of  our  implicit  agreements  ought  to  become  ex- 
plicit. Many  of  our  vague  loyalties  ought  to  be  much  more 
sharply  defined.  Especially  in  social  work,  I  think,  there  are 
many  vague,  over-lapping,  sometimes  conflicting,  agreements 
which  ought  to  be  straightened  out  and  cleared  up. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

End  of  an  Epoch 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Prof.  J.  Russell  Smith's  article,  The  End  of  an 
Epoch,  in  the  July  Survey  Graphic  is  a  very  illuminating  one 
— illuminating  in  its  picture  of  an  economist  with  one  idea. 
Professor  Smith's  thesis  is  for  more  trusts,  larger  units  of  in- 
dustry, repeal  of  the  Ant-Trust  Law.  But  his  own  illustration 
of  the  effects  of  this  shows  that  it  would  hardly  solve  the  prob- 
lem pictured  at  the  beginning  of  the  article. 

The  thesis  for  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  over-production.  Professor  Smith  gave 
striking  illustrations  of  the  possibilities  of  production  under 
our  system.  But  he  also  gave  graphic  sketches  of  hunger  and 
destitution  too  common  today.  This  is  not  over-production. 
The  problem  is  one  of  under-consumption. 


Centralized  industry,  trusts,  makes  possible  reduced  produc- 
tion and  this  in  turn  makes  possible  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
product— for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholder.  What  about  the 
hungry,  naked  worker  whom  Professor  Smith  pictured  to  us? 
Can  he  buy  more  goods  at  a  higher  price?  Professor  Smith, 
by  omitting  to  say  anything  about  wages,  leads  one  to  believe 
that  trusts  always  bring  in  their  train  high  wages  and  fine 
working  conditions.  Do  the  facts  warrant  this  assumption? 
think  not.  He  tells  us  to  look  at  the  soft  coal  regions  where  free 
competition  prevails.  I  would  have  you  look  at  Detroit,  Dayton 
and  other  automobile  towns,  where  one  of  the  most  completely 
trustified  industries  in  America  prevails.  Automobiles  did  pay 
high  wages — and  so  did  coal-mining  at  one  time.  Today  De- 
troit and  Dayton  have  extremely  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems— as  witness  articles  in  previous  issues  of  The  Survey 
Graphic.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  wages  have  already 
started  down. 

Another  very  important  point  Professor  Smith  overlooks. 
It  is  that  the  most  completely  trustified  industries  have  been 
able  to  make  the  most  stupendous  technological  changes.  His 
own  illustration  from  the  steel  industry  is  a  case  in  point, 
there  any  move  to  shorten  hours  or  raise  wages  in  these  indus- 
tries? If  we  will  be  clear-sighted  and  discount  public  utter- 
ances of  company  officials,  I  think  we  must  admit  that  there 
has  not. 

Professor  Smith  cites  Germany;  yet  Germany  is  facing  a 
revolutionary  crisis  which  President  Hoover's  debt  plan  has 
only  just  been  able  to  stave  off — for  how  long  is  a  question. 

Repeal  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  is  not  the  answer. 
This  will  mean  higher  prices  for  us  all,  higher  profits  for  a 
few,  and  a  stronger  better-organized  industry,  to  fight  every 
effort  of  labor  to  share  in  the  benefits. 

Unemployment  insurance  we  must  have.  Only  then  will 
starvation  be  somewhat  allayed.  What  else?  Professor  Smith 
would  have  us  look  to  Russia.  But  Russia  centralizes  not  only 
industry.  It  also  centralizes  control  of  conditions  of  labor- 
hours,  wages,  social  insurance. 

After  haranguing  for  several  thousand  words  about  the  neces- 
sity for  ending  free  competition — private  initiative? — Professor 
Smith  warns  of  the  dole — for  "individual  initiative  must  be 
kept  alive."  For  whom?  Centralization  for  the  industralist 
But  individual  initiative  for  the  worker— individual  initiative  to 
starve,  to  bargain  for  a  job  with  a  powerful  trust! 

Yes— it  is  the  end  of  an  epoch.  And  yes— we  had  better  look 
to  Russia.  BEATRICE  A.  MYERS 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mrs.  Beatrice  A.  Myers'  letter  on  The  End 
of  an  Epoch  is  a  very  illuminating  one — illuminating  as  an 
example  of  a  person  with  a  third  of  an  idea  which  stopped  her 
thought  processes  so  that  she  could  not  see  the  other  two  third*. 
Mrs.  Myers  really  seems  to  have  written  without  reading 
the  article  she  criticizes.  The  answer  to  her  is  to  read  thought- 
fully my  article  in  the  July  Survey  Graphic.  If  she  did  turn 
the  pages  and  form  the  words  in  her  mind  she  did  not  take 
time  to  think  on  their  implications.  Witness  the  following 
passages  from  said  article: 

From  p.  336:  Our  industrial  organization  cannot  last  with  thi« 
situation.  We  must  remedy  unemployment,  and  since  we  knov 
that  it  will  come,  we  must,  if  we  succeed,  begin  to  prepare  tor  >l 
even  when  it  is  not  pressing. 
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Prepare  for  slumps  during  prosperity.  If  during  a  rainstorm 
your  roof  suddenly  begins  to  leak  and  water  pours  into  your  house, 
you  run  and  get  buckets  and  pans  and  set  them  under  the  leaks. 
Then  you  send  for  the  roofer  to  patch  the  roof  and  you  begin 
investigations  as  to  types  and  kinds  and  costs  of  new  ro.ofs.  We 
are  in  that  situation  with  regard  to  unemployment.  We  need 
pans  and  patches  and  also  we  need  to  investigate  the  problem  of 
a  new  roof.  The  pans  and  patches  come  first.  Some  of  them  are: 

(1)  Unemployment  insurance,  a  very  big  problem. 

(2)  Advance   plans   for   public  works   to  make   employment  in 
otherwise  dull  times. 

(3)  A  national  employment  service  or  some  similar  organiza- 
tion.  The  way  to  keep  the  government  from  doing  things  is  to  do 
them    ourselves.     I    suggest    it    as    a   job   for    the    United    States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(4)  Shorter  hours.    It  is  probable  that  a  five-day  week  and  a 
six-hour   day   would   make  much   more   goods   than   we   can   sell 
in  1932. 

From  p.  364:  We  must  look  forward  to,  and  -work  for,  planned 
and  controlled  production  that  provides  adequate  return  to  capital, 
and  also  high  wages  and  regular  employment  to  labor. 

From  p.  369:  Some  of  the  things  that  must  be  a  part  of  this 
main  proposition  as  political  necessities  in  this  democracy  are: 

(a)  Complete  publicity  of  finance  of  producing  corporations  so 
that  the  consumer  does  not  pay  for  unreasonable  profits. 

(b)  Some  sort  of  guarantee  of  high  wages. 

(c)  Some   sort  of  guarantee  of  efficiency   and    a   minimum  of 
nepotism  and  favoritism. 

There  should  be  no  comment  because  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  a  thing  twice.  However,  I  will  say  that  I  am  talking 
about  industrial  control  in  the  interest  of  employer,  investor, 
worker,  and  consumer. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  in  1931  we  have  in  this  country 
the  dole  in  almost  its  worst  form,  namely,  the  giving  of  public 
money  to  the  unemployed  with  almost  no  investigation  of  cases. 
Swarthmore,  Pa,  J.  RuSSELL  SMITH 

One  Kind  of  Publicity 

To  THE  EDITOR:    The  following  quotation  was  taken  from  a 
recent  selling  document  by  one  of  our  best  chest-getters: 

.  .  .  Few  people  realize  the  degree  to  which  modern  social  serv- 
ice has  become  an  integral  part  of  our  community.  We  see  it  only 
in  segments,  in  its  relation  to  those  few  individuals  who  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  our  own  interests  and  are  perhaps  amazed  to  find 
its  institutions  firmly  imbedded  in  accustomed  use  by  whole  sections 
of  our  population.  Revealing  indeed  are  figures  which  we  secured 
last  spring.  .  .  .  We  selected  12  representative  corporations  em- 
ploying labor:  three  manufacturing  concerns,  two  engaged  in  trans- 
portation, two  representing  iron  and  steel,  one  each  representing 
shipping,  public  utility,  retail  selling,  wholesale,  and  finance.  We 
asked  each  to  send  us  one  hundred  names  of  employes,  with  ad- 
dresses, picked  at  random  from  their  payrolls.  Then  we  took  these 
1154  names,  comprising  a  carefully  selected  cross  section  group,  to 
our  Confidential  Exchange,  and  asked  them  to  check  them  with 
their  records,  with  the  understanding  of  course  that  no  report 
would  be  made  upon  any  of  the  individuals.  When  the  Exchange 
was  through,  it  had  identified  422  who  had  received  service  either 
directly  or  through  their  families,  from  one  or  more  of  our  mem- 
ber agencies.  In  other  words,  this  simple  survey  indicated  that  36 
per  cent  of  our  employed  wage-earners  are  at  one  time  or  another 
using  our  hospitals  and  nursing  service,  our  family  service  and 
day  nurseries,  our  children's  agencies,  our  various  social  and  health 
services. 

Still  more  revealing  is  his  next  sentence,  in  its  absence  of  in- 
sight into  the  obvious  implications  of  such  findings  in  respect 
to  the  economic  structure  in  the  body  of  which  some  social  work 
seeks  a  cancerous  security: 

Such  a  ramification  of  use  [says  he]  takes  modern  social  work 
far  outside  the  realm  of  personal  charity  and  places  it  unequivo- 
cally as  a  business  economy  demanding  organization  and  profes- 
sional service  of  the  highest  grade. 

Such  a  statement  fits  hand  in  glove  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  "enlightened"  business  man  who  considers  depression  as 
opportunity  for  purging  inefficiency  in  the  labor  force,  and  be- 
lieves that  employers  should  then  give  heavily  for  relief  of  the 
unemployed ,  by  assessing  their  employes — through  company 


unions,   but   that   large   concerns    should    await   the    action    of 
others  in  the  labor  market  before  raising  wages. 

It  is  at  least  more  charitable  to  impute  to  the  current  com- 
placency of  much  social  work  merely  a  blind  leadership  of  the 
blind,  than  to  claim  (as  radicals  would)  that  such  a  statement 
means  cynical  leadership  of  hypocrites.  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

Professor  of  sociology,  Northwestern  University 


The  New  Set-Up  in  Georgia 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  article  in  your  issue  of  June  15  on  the 
Georgia  situation  is  so  misleading  and  so  far  from  the  facts, 
that  in  justice  to  the  Georgia  Childrens'  Home  Society  and  to 
its  loyal  staff  of  workers,  I  wish  to  make  a  correction. 

1.  The   Georgia   Childrens'    Home   Society   very   unselfishly 
retired  from  the  field  and  turned  its  responsibilities  over  to  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  request  of  that  De- 
partment and  after  plans  had  been  developed  in  nearly  a  year 
of  conference. 

2.  This  plan  was  part  of  a  larger  plan  recommended  after  a 
year  of  study  of  the  situation  by  representatives  of  local  child 
welfare  groups,  meeting  twice  a  month  at  the  call  of  the  Atlanta 
Community  Chest. 

3.  As  a  result  and  in  deference  to  the   advice  of  the  local 
group  and  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Georgia 
Childrens'  Home  Society  and  the  Atlanta  Home  of  the  Friend- 
less together  cooperated  in  forming  the  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  Fulton  and  DeKalb  Counties,  and  the  Georgia  Chil- 
drens'  Home  Society   turned   over  to  the  new   association  all 
monies  derived   from  those   two  counties.     It  was  hoped  this 
would  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  county  and  city  agencies  to 
be  developed  throughout  the  state. 

The  responsibilities  of  Georgia  Childrens'  Home  Society 
were  not  heartlessly  abandoned  but  were  taken  over  as  arranged 
and  in  accordance  with  plans  arrived  at  as  above.  After  twenty 
years  of  service  it  is  not  fair  that  the  society  should  be  forced 
into  a  position  of  moral  bankruptcy  before  the  state. 

I  have  no  wish  to  minimize  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Faulkner 
in  a  situation  which  is  trying  in  view  of  the  financial  conditions 
which  obtain,  and  I  am  personally  serving  on  the  committee 
formed  to  help  in  the  reorganization  and  the  financing  of  the 
work.  But  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  Georgia 
Childrens'  Home  Society  I  know  the  facts  are  as  above  and 
feel  you  will  be  glad  to  correct  the  misstatements  in  your  article 
of  June  15.  H.  G.  VOORHIS 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

[Mr.  Voorhis  refers  to  a  brief  note  in  the  Social  Practice  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  statement  loas  made  that  "lack  of  funds  com- 
pelled the  Georgia  Childrens'  Home  Society  to  end  its  twenty  years 
service  and  to  close  its  doors." — ~ 


When  Private  Oxen  Falter 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Returning  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  with  the  final  words  of  Karl  deSchweinitz 
pounding  in  my  ears  I  chanced  upon  a  thrilling  account  of  near- 
disaster  in  the  Far  West  many  years  ago.  It  was  averted  not 
by  private  philanthropy  but  by  three  federal  officials  or  em- 
ployes whose  foresight,  efficiency  and  freedom  from  the  as- 
sumed shackles  of  public  service  deserve  special  recognition 
in  these  days  when  the  subject  of  public  administration  of  so- 
cial work  is  being  so  widely  discussed. 

The  story  appears  in  The  Yale  Review  for  June  and  is  part 
of  a  journal  written  by  Sarah  Eleanor  Royce,  mother  of  Josiah 
Royce  the  well  known  philosopher.  It  describes  a  portion  of 
the  Royce's  journey  in  an  ox-  (Continued  on  page  487) 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Racial  Adjustment 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. —  One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standard!.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership/  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,   INC. 425    Fourth   Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mao* 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executive!. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Aw..  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  bjrgieae  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


Religious    Organizations 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


CHILD     WELFARE     LEAGUE      OF 

AMERICA C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 

E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ate* with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 

general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  — 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: The  Public  Health  Nurte. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D..  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Eatelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 

Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 

Official    Publication:    The   Jewish   Woman. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Henry  Boswell,  president;  Dr.  Ken- 
dall Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 


National  Conference 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347     Madison     Avenue,     New 

York   City.     Composed  of   360   business  and 
professional    men    representing    1,500    local 
Associations.    Maintains   a   staff  of   : 
retaries    serving    in    the    United    States    ana 
150   secretaries  at  work  In  32  foreign  conn 
tries.  Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,    Chairman   General    Board;    Fred    ' 
Ramsey,   General   Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster,  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Frj,  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 

Graphic:  30c  per  (actual)  line 
(  1 2  insertions  a  year) 

Graphic  and  1  2 8c  per  (actual) 
Midmonthly  )  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 
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Women's   Trade    Union 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Hn.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president;  Mia«  Elizabeth 
Cbriltman,  Becretary-treasorer;  Machinist! 
Bldg..  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Standi  for  self-govern- 
ment  in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization;  and  for  the  enactment  of  in- 
dustrial legislation.  Official  publication,  Life 
and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information  given. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Are,.  New  York  Chy. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  BratKher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama, 
home  play,  are  all  mean*  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodical* 

Inexpensive  Ikeratnre  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlet*  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
\frdmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c   a   line    (actual) 
for    foor    insertions. 


(Continued  from  page  485)  wagon  in  1849  from  Iowa  City 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  much  of  the  route  their  only  com- 
Ipanions,  aside  from  their  little  girl,  were  an  old  man  and  two 
youths  on  horseback.  After  many  grueling  experiences  the  lit- 
tle party  reached  the  dreaded  desert  beyond  Salt  Lake  City. 
Part  way  across,  their  water  almost  gone  and  their  oxen  weak 
from  lack  of  food,  they  were  passed  by  another  party  some- 
what better  supplied.  The  one  woman  in  that  group  begged 
that  their  supplies  be  shared  with  the  Royces,  but  the  men  re- 
fused, urging  the  latter  to  return  to  the  border  of  the  desert 
for  water  and  grass  for  their  cattle.  By  doing  so  the  Royce 
party  finally  passed  the  desert,  after  much  suffering  and  the  loss 
»f  two  of  their  oxen,  and  started  up  the  long  incline  of  the 
sierras,  their  remaining  oxen  growing  daily  more  feeble  and 
their  progress  slower. 

Suddenly  two  horsemen  were   seen   riding  firmly  down  the 
rough  trail  toward  them.     "We  saw,"  writes  Mrs.  Royce, 

hat  each  of  them  led  by  a  halter  a  fine  mule.  ...  As  they  came 
tear  they  smiled  and  the  forward  one  said,  "Well  sir,  you  are 
he  man  we  are  after!  .  .  .  you  and  your  wife  and  that  little  girl 
ire  what  brought  us  as  far  as  this.  You  see  we  belong  to  the 
belief  Company  sent  out  by  order  of  the  United  States  govern- 
nent  to  help  the  late  emigrants  over  the  mountains.  We  were 
irdered  only  as  far  as  Truckee  Pass.  When  we  got  there  we  met 
L  little  company  that  had  just  got  in.  They'd  been  in  a  snowstorm 
it  the  summit,  'most  got  froze  to  death  themselves,  lost  some  of 
heir  cattle,  and  just  managed  to  get  to  where  some  of  our  men 
lad  fixed  a  relief  camp.  .  .  .  There  was  a  woman  and  some  chil- 
Iren  with  them;  and  that  woman  set  right  to  work  at  us  fellows 
ci  go  on  over  the  mountains  after  a  family  she  said  they'd  met  on 
he  desert  going  back  for  grass  and  water  'cause  they'd  missed 

ri.heir  way.  She  said  there  was  only  one  wagon,  and  there  was  a 
toman  and  child  in  it;  and  she  knew  they  could  never  get  through 
Kern  canons  and  over  them  ridges  without  help.  We  told  her 
te  had  no  orders  to  go  any  farther  then.  She  said  she  didn't  care 

•  or  orders.  She  didn't  believe  anybody  would  blame  us  for  doing 
vhat  we  were  sent  out  to  do,  if  we  did  have  to  go  farther  than 
i-dered.  And  she  kept  at  me  so,  I  couldn't  get  rid  of  her.  You 

Site  I've  got  a  wife  and  little  girl  of  my  own;  so  I  felt  just  how  it 

Iwas;  and  I  got  this  man  to  come  with  me  and  here  we  are,  to 
rive  you  more  to  eat,  if  you  want  it,  let  you  have  these  two  mules, 
nd  tell  you  how  to  get  right  over  the  mountains  the  best  and 
uickest  way.  .  .  .  These  two  mules  are  yours  till  you  get  through 

«J  the  gold  mines;  and  all  Uncle  Sam  asks  is  that  they  shall  be 
rought  safely  to  his  boys'  headquarters  in  Sacramento  City  as 

Moon  as  possible  after  you  get  into  California."     Thus  by  the  wise 

•orethought  of  our  good  government,  and  the  chivalrous  manage- 
ment of  this  faithful  agent,  I  was  provided  for  to  a  sufficiency  that 

mould  have  looked  to  me  two  hours  before  like  a  fairy  dream. 

I  This  dramatic  account  shows  public  administration  at  its 
Uest.  Mr.  deSchweinitz  warned  us  wisely  that  it  is  harder  in 
Uublic  than  it  is  in  private  social  work  to  do  different  things 
Ipr  different  people.  That  surely  is  so.  And  yet,  as  Mr. 
JjeSchweinitz  would  undoubtedly  agree,  this  harder  task  can 
lie  accomplished  if  the  will  for  it  is  strong  enough,  as  it  was 
ill  the  case  of  these  federal  officials  82  years  ago.  The  one 
Ijt  Sacramento  who  organized  the  relief  unit  was  presumably 


under  no  orders  to  render  such  extra  service.  (He  might 
readily  have  questioned  whether  the  federal  government  had 
constitutional  right  to  give  material  relief  to  persons  in  need.) 
And  the  two  who  disobeyed  orders  in  pushing  on  to  the  rescue 
of  the  exhausted  travelers  placed  in  jeopardy  the  very  positions 
by  which  they  and  their  families  were  supported.  The  records 
of  public  service  are  of  course  filled  with  deeds  like  these. 
Usually,  as  here,  it  is  the  urge  of  a  dramatic  emergency  which 
inspires  the  government  official  to  break  through  the  tendency 
to  routine.  And  yet  the  less  dramatic  appeals  of  everyday  hu- 
man need  have  been  increasingly  effective  in  public  service  in 
recent  years. 

In  the  impending  winter  an  army  of  exhausted  families  will 
start  their  struggle  up  the  great  divide.  The  writer  is  very 
hopeful  that  the  rescue  expeditions  now  organizing  under  both 
public  and  private  auspices  will  reach  these  families  before  it 
is  too  late.  As  the  two  groups  press  on  together  may  it  not 
be  that  the  source  of  orders  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate contrast  between  the  two  forms  of  social  effort  left  be- 
fore long  for  historians  to  discuss.  FRED  S.  HALL 
Editor  Social  Work  Year  Book 

With  Apologies 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  regret  that  there  was  an  unfortunate  typo- 
graphic error  in  your  printing  of  my  article  on  Medical  Service 
for  the  Middle  Class  in  your  edition  of  July  I,  1931. 

The  general  intent  of  that  article  was  to  show  to  hospital 
and  nursing  organizations  that  there  is  a  way  out  from  their 
prevailing  financial  embarrassments  and  a  more  effective  method 
of  producing  satisfactory  relief  in  sickness  for  the  middle  class. 

This  way  out  was  stated  to  be  the  more  effective  use  of  the 
people's  own  resources  in  their  own  service,  on  lines  similar  to 
those  by  which  other  industries  fill  other  needs,  without  resort 
to  benevolence  (there  being  plenty  of  need  for  benevolence  in 
other  directions). 

To  illustrate  this  and  to  show  what  the  "enabling  dollar" — 
that  enables  the  use  of  the  people's  own  resources — can  do  in 
contrast  to  the  "doping  dollar"  that  causes  atrophy  of  the 
forces  of  self-help,  I  cited  the  accomplishment  of  a  Boston 
nursing  organization  that  with  contributions  and  endowment  in- 
come of  only  $8000  had  enabled  in  a  recent  year  some  $330,000 
worth  of  useful  work  to  be  done: — simply  by  enabling  the  forces 
of  self-help  existing  in  the  community  to  do  their  quiet  work 
through  the  services  brought  into  being  by  this  organization. 

By  an  unfortunate  mistake  the  figures  were  changed  so  that 
the  sum  of  $80,000  instead  of  $8000  was  given  as  the  amount 
of  annual  contribution  used  to  produce  this  substantial  accom- 
plishment. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  correct  this  error  so 
far  as  possible.  R.  M.  BRADLEY 

Thomas  Thompson  Trust,  Boston 
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when  it  had  a  membership  of  thirty  clubt 
and  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five  hundred 
boys.  He  leaves  it  with  258  clubs  with 
some  251,000  boys. 


ihirn 


Stet! 

AT  long  last  the  various  warring  ele- 
ments in  the  mid-west  city  had  been 
reconciled  and  the  Community  Chest  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  first  literature 
printed  and  mailed.  Into  its  office,  hot  on 
the  heels  of  the  mailing,  boiled  an  irate 
lady.  "This  is  outrageous.  How  dared 
you  bring  a  birth-control  organization  into 
the  Chest.  You  can  take  us  out  right  now." 
"But  madam,"  protested  the  startled  exec- 
utive, "there  is  no  birth-control  organiza- 
tion in  the  Chest."  "Don't  try  to  fool  me, 
young  man,"  she  shot  back,  "Here  it  is 
right  in  your  own  booklet.  There,  look  at 
that."  And  there  it  was — Preventorium 
for  Children. 

THE  VIRGINIA  Conference  of  Social  Work 
is  not  inarticulate  when  it  comes  to  speak- 
ing up  on  social  legislation.  At  its  recent 
annual  meeting  its  resolutions  covered  a 
whole  program  of  social  action — child  wel- 
fare, mental  hygiene,  convict  labor,  health 
and  sanitation— with  special  emphasis  on 
women  and  children  in  industry.  Judge 
John  L.  Ingram  of  Richmond  was  elected 
president. 

STANDING  stalwartly  on  the  side  of  or- 
ganized labor  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  has  withdrawn  its  an- 
nual meeting  from  Cleveland  and  will  hold 
it  instead,  from  September  27  to  October 
i,  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  All  the  downtown 
hotels  in  Cleveland  except  one  are  in- 
volved in  a  strike  situation,  the  issue  be- 
ing the  refusal  of  the  Hotel  Men's  Asso- 
ciation to  renew  a  long  standing  contract 
with  the  union  of  hotel  workers.  "In 
view  of  its  interest  in  organized  labor 
the  Conference,"  says  William  L.  Igoe,  its 
president,  "cannot  meet  in  Cleveland  with 
conditions  as  they  are." 

As  an  evidence  of  its  social  welfare 
activity,  New  York's  blue  ribbon  county, 
Westchester,  points  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  twentieth  of  all  the 
positions  filled  in  1929  and  1930  by  the 
Joint  Vocational  Service  were  in  its  agen- 
cies, public  and  private.  Public  health 
nurses  were  most  in  demand,  the  positions 
filled  covering  the  whole  range  of  pro- 
fessional work  at  salaries  of  $1800  to 
$2500.  In  1930  the  call  for  school  nurses 
increased  notably  over  1929. 

"I  STILL  don't  know  what  happened," 
writes  Mary  B.  Holsinger,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  "We  planned  an  all-day 
regional  conference  at  Malone  for  four 
counties  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  part 
of  the  state.  I  felt  it  would  be  worth 
while  if  fifty  people  came  though  I  had  a 
sneaking  hope  of  a  hundred.  Our  actual 
registrations  numbered  299,  half  of  them 
from  towns  of  less  than  5000  population 
who  drove  more  than  fifty  miles  to  come 


to  the  meeting.  Quite  half  of  the  attend- 
ance was  from  that  much  discussed  'lay 
group'  so  hard  to  catch  for  any  kind  of  a 
social-work  conference.  Only  ten  of  the 
entire  registration  had  ever  been  to  a  state 
conference.  Perhaps  all  this  time  we  should 
have  been  carrying  the  conference  to  the 
people  instead  of  trying  to  lure  people  to 
the  conference." 

THE  NATIONAL  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  moved  its  executive  office  from 
277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
82  North  High  Street.  Howard  R.  Knight, 
the  executive  secretary,  leaves  this  month 
for  six  weeks  in  Europe  to  lay  ground 
wires  for  American  participation  in  next 
year's  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  Frankfurt,  a  task  and  a  trip  that 
was  voted  to  him  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference. 

Health  in  St.  Louis 

"MR.  W.  had  an  abcess  on  his  lung  and 
malaria  fever  in  Crawford  County." 

"The  J.  children  have  severe  cases  of 
impetigo,  also  Andrew  should  go  to  the 
ear  clinic.  Meditation  was  prescribed  for 
the  other  children." 

"The   children    are   in   excellent   health. 
We   have   attended   to  the   teeth   and  find 
two  of  them  to  be  overweight." 
From  case  records  of  the  Provident   Association 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  The  Mounting  Cost  of 
Relief  and  The  Child  are  the  three  topics 
announced  for  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Conference 
of  Social  Work  on  September  25  and  26 
at  Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 

ANOTHER  veteran  of  social  work,  C.  J. 
Atkinson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Boys' 
Club  Federation,  has  retired  to  the  select 
company  of  honoraries.  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
been  active  in  boys'  work  for  fifty-six 
years.  He  came  to  the  Federation  in  1914 


ADMINISTRATOR'S 
GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraver., 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ajk 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

R.  ORTHW1NE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  rizea,  with 
all  standard  combination!;  steel  storage  cabi- 
net*— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  com- 
mercial gradei  and  up.  Office  suppliei,  marble 
desk  teta,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
price*  write. 


HASTINGS  H.  HART,  veteran  of  them 
all,  finds  the  pleasant  paths  of  retirement 
still  closed  to  him.  "Most  men  in  their 
eightieth  year,"  he  said  to  a  group  of 
youngsters  at  Minneapolis,  "begin  to  take 
things  easy.  But  my  boss  just  gave  me 
more  work  to  do.  Although,"  he  added, 
twinkling  behind  his  glasses,  "he  did 
the  same  time  give  me  a  raise  in  salar 


TAKING  A  RIDE  on  a  cow  is  no  longer 
the  favorite  outdoor  sport  of  the  boys  at 
Hope  Haven,  an  institution  in  New 
Orleans.  Boys  assigned  to  the  dairy  had  a 
way  of  taking  an  early  morning  canter  on 
Bossy  before  many  people  were  about 
Father  Wynhoven,  the  director,  heard  of 
it.  Every  boy  rider  who  is  caught  now 
finds  a  deduction  in  his  weekly  pay  envelop 
with  a  charge  slip,  "For  ride  on  cow, 
$.a5." 

THE  PITTSBURG  Y.W.C.A.  has  chosen 
Helen  Marshal!  Woodward  to  head  its 
new  city-wide  department  of  vocational 
guidance  which  will  offer  free  service  to 
any  individual  or  organization  requesting 
it.  Miss  Woodward  is  a  product  of  Colum- 
bia and  Harvard  Universities  and  Swarth- 
more  College  and  has  recently  done 
special  investigations  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Personals 

JAMES  E.  WIST  and  BARRON  COLLIER  of  New 
York,  GEORGE  W.  OLM  STEAD  of  Ludlow,  Pa., 
and  ROBERT  S.  HALE  of  Boston  were  the  stand- 
ard bearers  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  at 
the  Sixth  International  Boy  Scout  Conference 
in  Vienna  in  July.  Forty-three  nations  were 
represented. 

ELIZABETH  G.  Fox,  now  executive  director  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  New  Haven,  hat 
been  awarded  the  Florence  Nightingale  Medil 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  recognition  of  her  service  in  time  of 
peace  as  national  director  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  has  turned  his  ripe  expert- 
ence  in  educational  social  welfare  and  civic 
work  to  the  monumental  task  of  steering  and 
it  may  be  goading  New  York  into  a  better 
municipal  life.  He  has  been  appointed  exec- 
utive vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Thousand,  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  chairman, 
formed  last  winter  to  follow  through  on  (•• 
results  of  legislative  inquiries,  and  of  inde- 
pendent research  into  the  way  New  York  City 
is  run.  The  committee  is  divided  into  fifteen 
groups  with  civic  education  no  less  than  civic 
reform  as  a  major  objective. 

LIBRARIANS  like  their  conferences  in  large  d^^l 
and  do  not  want  to  taper  off.  At  its  recent 
annual  meeting  at  Yale  University  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  voted  down  over- 
whelmingly the  proposal  to  hold  biennial  in- 
stead of  annual  conventions.  Josephine  A 
Rathbone,  vice-director  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Library,  Brooklyn,  was  elected  president. 

ANNA    D.    WOL?,    associate    professor   of   nu. 
and    superintendent    of    nurses    at    the   Un 
sity    of     Chicago    clinics,    has    been    appoi 
director    of    the    School    of    Nursing 
nursing    service    of    the    New    York    1 
She  will  begin  her  new  duties  in  the 

MRS.    ISABELLA    W.    BAKER,    since    1922    . 
director  of  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  u. 
of  the  American  Red   Cross,   has  resigned  * 
is    at    present   regaling  herself   with    EuropM 
travel. 

DAVID   M.   SCHNEIDER,   recently  with  the  Bfl 
of  Jewish   Social  Research,  has  been  appoi 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  1- 
York   State  Department  of   Social  Welfare.™ 

MINNIE  E.  KELLEY,  recently  with  the  Scno« 
Attendance  Department  of  Providence,  I  ' 
joined  the  itaff  of  the  Rhode  Island  Children  I 
Friend  Society. 
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Why  every  school  and  health  leader 
should  read  this  startling  report 


Here  is  a  most  unusual  report.  It  is  about  the 
handwashing  conditions  in  our  public  schools. 

Everyone  must  recognize  that  handwashing  is 
the  keynote  of  cleanliness  education.  It  is  also 
an  important  safeguard  of  health.  (92%  of  all 
deaths  attributable  to  communicable  disease  are 
caused  by  micro-organisms  entering  or  leaving 
the  body  through  the  mouth  or  nose.  Obviously, 
handwashing  can  do  much  to  minimize  this 
"traffic  of  microbes.") 

In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  not,  indeed,  startling 
to  discover  that  69%  of  the  145  public  schools 
included  in  the  Handwashing  Survey  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  handwashing  facilities?  (Adequacy 
means:  soap,  warm  water  and  drying  equipment 
— and  time  enough  to  use  them.)  Yet,  this  is 
the  fact  that  this  report  reveals! 


Who  is  responsible?  That's  a  long  story— 
which  is  related  in  detail  in  this  interesting 
treatise.  The  responsibility  may  rest  on  many 
shoulders,  from  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  down  to  the  janitor's  assistant- 
extending  even  to  the  parents  of  the  school 
children. 

What  can  be  done?  How  can  these  condi- 
tions be  corrected?  This  report  makes  many 
specific  and  practical  suggestions,  based  on  the 
results  of  months  of  field  research. 

If  you  are  a  school  or  welfare  worker,  or  in- 
terested parent — you  will  find  this  report  help 
ful  in  solving  the  cleanliness  problems  in  yoi 
own  school. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy — free.  Use 
coupon  below. 


CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare  by  teaching  the  value  of  cleanliness 




CLEANLINESS   INSTITUTE,   Depl.   1OI  sc.').;tl   | 

43   East    17th   Street,    New   York,    N.   Y. 

Please  send   me  free  of   all  cost   a  copy  of  "Hand 
washing    in    Schools" 

Name      

Title     (physician,    teacher,    etc.) 

Address       . 
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...  TO   DEMONSTRATE  SOMETHING  TO  YOU 
ABOUT  YOUR  PRESENT  READING  HABITS 


he  jBook-of'the-lIonth  Club 

ask s  the  privilege  of  sending 

•*•  o      J  o 

you  with  its  compliments, 
band  without  the  slight- 
est obligation  to  join  it,  the  current 

^^^^hfe. 

book -of -the- month  .... 


THIS  is  a  book  of  rather  unusual  character,  by 
one  of  the  most  competent  of  living  nove- 
lists. When  we  say  the  Club  will  send  it  upon 
request  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine,  with  its 
compliments,  we  mean  just  that.  We  do  not  want 
you  to  feel  under  the  slightest  obligation  to  join, 
before  or  after,  because  of  the  gift.  Nor,  when  the 
book  comes  into  your  home,  will  any  salesman  ever 
follow  it.  What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  this  offer? 

Simply  to  demonstrate  graphically  to  you  some- 
thing about  jour  present  rending  habits,  which  you 
are  not  likely  to  realize  unless  you  are  more  in- 
clined to  introspection  than  most  of  us  are. 

Our  idea  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
highly  intelligent  persons  in  this  country,  WHO  ARE 

CONTINUALLY  MISSING  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  ANXIOUS  TO  READ,  FULLY  IN- 
TEND TO  READ — AND  YET  NEVER  DO  READ.  There 

can  be  no  question  that  this  is  so,  and  the  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find. 


You  simply  allow 
yourself  to  become  too 
busy  with  your  affairs, 
great  and  little:  too 

busy  to  inform  yourself  properly  about  the  new 
books,  and  too  busy  to  read  the  few  you  are  actually 
interested  in,  from  hearing  others  speak  about 
them.  Moreover,  when  those  very  rare  moments 
arrive  when  you  could  lose  yourself  in  a  good  book, 
then- — as  often  than  not — you  cannot  get  the  par- 
ticular book  you  most  want.  So  you  read  what  you 
can  lay  your  hands  upon  at  the  time — a  magazine' 
or  a  newspaper,  or  you  play  bridge,  or  "kill  time" 
in  some  other  way. 

The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  was  organized  to 
meet  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  among  in- 
telligent readers.  It  forces  nobody  to  read  any  book 
he  does  not  decide  for  himself  that  he  wants  to 
read.  It  does  not  involve  necessarily  reading  one 
book  every  month;  a  subscriber,  if  he  wants,  can 
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$OOk'Of'thC'Month  (Hub  asks  the  privilege  of 
sending  you  with  its  compliments,  and  without 
any  obligation  to  join  it,  the  current  book-of-the-rnonth 


(SEE    OTHER    SIDE) 


i  two  or  a  dozen  books  a  month : 
or  he  need  buy  only  one  every  three  months. 
The  Club  really  is  merely  a  sensible  system, 
designed  to  do  two  things  adequately  and 
SURELY:  First,  to  keep  readers  authoritative- 
ly informed,  so  that  they  can  choose  among 
the  new  books  with  discrimination,  instead  of 
having  (as  now)  to  rely  upon  none-too-re- 
liable advertising  and  hearsay;  and  second — 

TO  PREVENT  THEM  FROM  MISSING  THE  PAR- 
TICULAR ONES  THEY  WANT  TO  READ. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Club  does 
one 'other  very  valuable  thing  for  its  members 

»f  great  importance  to  those  who  can  only 
afford  to  spend  a  moderate  amount  for  books. 
Its  membership  is  now  large  enough  to  enable 
it  to  distribute  "book-dividends"  to  its  mem- 
bers. Thus,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1931 
alone,  its  members'  received  free,  as  "book- 
dividends,"  over  $500,000  worth  of  books. 
This  is  a  development  so  important  that  every 
book  reader  should  at  least  inform  himself 
about  it. 

Close  to  100,000  families  now  make  use  of 
the  various  conveniences  afforded  by  this 
enterprise.  Cabinet  members,  judges,  senators, 
and  congressmen,  governors  of  many  states, 
many  leaders  of  finance  and  industry  whose 
names  are  world-known,  prominent  profes- 
sional people  in  almost  any  community  one 
can  name — that  is,  on  the  whole,  the  type  of 
readers  who  belong  to  it.  Yet,  it  has  not  now, 
and  never  has  had,  a  single  salesman.  It  has 
no  representatives  anywhere.  It  has  grown  in 
two  ways:  because  its  members  tell  others 
about  it,  and  by  advertising,  receiving  in- 
quirjes,  and  sending  out  its  prospectus  out- 
lining how  it  operates.  Those  who  are  con- 
vinced of  its  advantages  join ;  and  if  they  are 


not  convinced,  no  salesman  ever  urges  them 
to  join.  Its  growth,  in  short,  represents  a 
genuine  measure  of  an  economic  need. 

Now,  what  the  Club  wants  to  demonstrate 
to  you,  by  sending  you  the  current  "book-of- 
the-month"  free,  is  that  YOU  TOO  ARE  ONE 

OF  THOSE  WHO  AKI  CONTINUALLY  MISSING 
BOOKS  THAT  THEY  WANT  TO  READ.  We  want 

to  show  you  how  simple  it  is,  and  how  very 
convenient,  TO  HAVE  DELIVERED  INTO  YOUR 
HANDS  BY  MAIL  the  particular  books  you  de- 
cide you  do  not  want  to  miss.  You  now  tell 
your  friends  regretfully,  time  and  again,  that 
you  "never  have  time  to  read  the  new  books ;" 
we  want  to  show  you,  above  all,  that  in  mak- 
ing this  statement  you  are  mistaken,  and  that 
if  a  book  you  want  greatly  to  read  is  actually 
in  your  home  (by  your  bedside  or  on  your 
library  table)  that  it  will  very  soon  induce 
you  to  TAKE  the  leisure  for  reading,  that  at 
present  you  never  seem  to  have. 

We  hope  you  will  allow  us  to  make  this 
demonstration.  The  book  we  will  send  you 
is  a  good  novel — one  you  will  unquestionably 
enjoy — but  please  remember  that  were  you  a 
Book-of -the- Month  Club  member  you  would 
not  have  to  take  it  unless  you  decided  from 
our  judges'  pre-publication  report  that  it  is  .1 
book  you  did  not  want  to  miss.  With  it  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  our  prospec- 
tus, outlining  how  the  Club  operates.  When 
you  read  this,  we  hope  you  will  decide  to  get 
at  least  some  of  your  books  through  the  Club, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  very  clear  advantages 
of  belonging— but  if  you  don't  you  will  not 
be  further  bothered.  Simply  mail  the  post- 
card below,  and  the  current  "book-of-the- 
month"  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once. 


ood  Broun 


Dorothy  Canfield 


William  AllenWhite 


IMPORTANT- PLEASE  READ—Ko  salesman  will  call  upon  you, 
if  you  send  this  card. You  will  simply  receive,  FREE,  the  current  "book- 
of-the-month"  and  a  booklet  explaining  how  the  club  operates. 

JLEASE  send  me,  without  cost,  the  current  "book-of-the-month"  and  a 
booklet  outlining  how  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  operates.  This  re- 
est  involves  me  in  no  obligation  to  subscribe  to  your  service. 


Jf  under  18  years  please  specify  age fur  special  records. 

>t-thc-Morth  Ci  V  'Canada)  Limii 


Henry  Seidel  Canby 


Chairman 


The  Editorial  Board 

of  the  Book-of-the- 

Month  Club. 


The  Cost  of  Retailing  Money. 


SOCIAL  service  workers  who  know  that  80%  of 
the  nation's  population  cannot  borrow  from 
banks  do  not  question  the  economic  need  for  small 
loan  agencies.  Without  them,  most  families  in  times 
of  financial  stress  would  have  nowhere  to  turn  for 
funds  to  pay  their  bills  and  buy  the  current  neces- 
sities of  life. 

T  It  is  the  great  and  widespread  importance 
of  small  loans  which  merited  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  the 
question:  "What  should  they  cost?" 

T  This   philanthropic  institution  answered 
with  a  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law  which  pro- 
vided for  a  maximum  charge  of  3}£%   a 
month  on  loans  up  to  $300.  Twenty-six  states  have 
adopted  this  or  similar  legislation. 

T  To  those  who  do  not  realize  that  the  bank  rate  is  a 
"wholesale"  rate,  charged  usually  on  large  loans  to 
finance  industry  and  commerce,  this  small  loan  rate 
may  seem  high.  Upon  deeper  thought,  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  bank  interest.  It  is  a  "retail"  price 
to  the  consumer,  to  pay  the  cost  of  supplying  money 
in  "broken  lots." 

V  A  $20,000  loan  may  be  made  on  good  security  by 
a  bank  at  one  rate  of  interest.  The  same  amount  of 
money  loaned  to  200  different  people  in  amounts  of 
$100  each  would  cost  the  lender  much  more. 

T  200  interviews,  200  investigations,  and  2400 
monthly  payment  collections  during  a  year  obvi- 
ously cost  far  more  than  one  interview,  one  investi- 
gation, and  one  collection. 

T  No  one  would  expect  to  buy  a  basket  of  coal  at 
carload  prices.  Loaning  money  in  amounts  under 
$300  is  a  retail  business  in  cash. 

V  No  law  restricts  the  retailer  of  goods  on  the  profit 
he  may  charge.  If  a  merchant  in  food  or  furniture 
determines  his  selling  price  by  adding  50%  to 
100  %  to  his  wholesale  cost,  to  pay  operation  costs 
and  profit,  that's  his  business. 


T  Yet  the  laws  of  many  states  restrict 
the  money  retailer's  gross  profit  to  y/2% 
a  month.  He  may  not  deduct  his  interest  in  advance 
as  banks  do.  He  may  not  impose  fines  or  extra 
charges  for  anything.  His  is  the  only  business  where 
every  item  of  cost  is  clear  to  the  customer,  where 
there  are  no  hidden  charges. 

T  In  spite  of  these  stringent  requirements,  House- 
hold, America's  foremost  family  finance  organiza- 
tion, was  able  over  two  years  ago  (because  of  large 
volume  and  efficient  management)  voluntarily  to  re- 
duce its  rate  to  2  J^%  a  month  on  amounts  above  $  1 00 
and  up  to  $300,  almost  a  third  less  than  the  lawful 
maximum  permitted  by  most  state  small  loan  laws. 

T  Competition  and  not  legislation  may  be  depended 
upon  for  a  further  reduction  in  rates,  when  and  if 
possible. 

T  Household  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  its  customers'  financial  troubles.* 
It  endeavors  to  help  them  attain  permanent  financial 
security. 

*  MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLDS, a  helpful  booklet  on  budgeting  family 
income,  is  offered  without  charge  in  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers  of  four  and  three-quarter 
million  circulation,  and  through  the  Household 
radio  program  on  the  NBC  network  every 
Tuesday  at  8  P.  M.,  Central  Daylight  Time. 


\ 


Social  service  workers  are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE      CORPORATION... 

Headquarters:     Palmolive     Building,    Chicago,     Illinois 

..(138  Off  Ices  In  79  Principal  Cities).. 

(Consult  your  telephone  directory  for  the  office  nearest  you)  .  .  . 
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THE      TELEPHONE      HAS 


LIVING    IDEALS 


THE  Bell  System  is  chiefly  people.  There  is 
four  billion  dollars'  worth  of  telephone  build- 
ings and  equipment  but  what  makes  these 
dead  things  live  is  the  organization,  the  skill 
and  the  ideals  of  the  people  who  operate  this 
vast  plant. 

The  System's  ideals  of  service  are  reflected 
through  the  employees  in  24  regional  operat- 
ing companies.  Each  company  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  its  particular  area.  Each  takes 
advantage  of  the  improvements  developed  by 
the  5000  members  of  the  Bell  Laboratories 
staff.  Each  avails  itself  of  the  production 
economies  of  Western  Electric,  which  manu- 
factures equipment  of  the  highest  quality  for 
the  whole  System.  Each  makes  use  of  the 


general  and  technical  staff  work  done  by 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  comprising  this 
organization  is  also  shown  in  the  attitude  of 
the  System  toward  its  business.  Its  policy  is 
to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend  to  stockholders; 
to  use  all  other  earnings  to  improve  and  widen 
the  service.  There  are  more  than  600,000 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany stockholders  .  .  .  and  no  one  person  owns 
so  much  as  one  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

The  ideals  of  the  Bell  System  are  working 
in  your  interest  every  time  you  use  the  tele- 
phone. Through  them,  you  get  better  and 
better  service  and  constantly  growing  value 
for  your  money. 
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The  Gin  of  It 

WITH  summer  vacation  ended,  and  school  bells 
swinging   once  more    above  city   streets   and 
country  crossroads,  this  September  number  of 
Survey    Graphic    begins    with    a    sheaf    of 
articles  which  tell  the  story  of  new  educational  under- 
takings,  or   discuss    some   of  the    special    problems   that 
confront  us  as  parents  or  teachers  or  as  members  of  the 
community  in  which  Young  America  is  growing  up. 

ON  the  great  cotton  ranches  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  California,  new  techniques  in  the  edu- 
cation of  foreign-born  children  are  being  worked  out, 
new  cultural  values  discovered  in  the  effort  to  adapt 
public  school  procedures  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
who  "follow  the  crops."  HUBERT  PHILLIPS,  who  knows 
these  "migratory  schools"  at  first  hand,  is  dean  of  liberal 
arts  in  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Fresno,  California. 
(Page  493). 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  Survey  Graphic  articles  on 
the  applications  of  modern  art  to  everyday  living 
in  this  country  and  abroad  considers  the  possible  con- 
tribution of  the  "new"  architecture  to  the  program  of 
the  experimental  schools  (page  496).  As  headmaster  of 
Oak  Lane  Country  Day  School,  Philadelphia,  WILLIAM 
BURNLEE  CURRY  worked  out  with  the  architects  one  of  the 
buildings,  designed  to  conform  to  educational  needs 
rather  than  to  an  architectural  formula,  which  he  de- 
scribes. One  time  headmaster  of  Bedales,  Mr.  Curry 
has  now  returned  to  England  to  serve  as  director  of 
education  at  Darlington  Hall,  Totnes. 

IS  the  tin  soldier  the  real  menace  to  world  peace?    Are 
the  happy  warriors  who  wage  their  mimic  battles  on 
our  playing  fields  and  in  our  classrooms  inevitably  hurry- 
ing toward  the  Next  War?   FARNSWORTH  CROWDER,  who 
bases  his  questions    (page  499)    on  his   experience  with 
little  boys  and  larger  ones,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
ty  of  Chicago,  a  former  newspaper  man,   and  now   a 


teacher  of  history  in  a  well-known  private  school  on 
Pacific    Coast. 

A  "-DEN  HEWITT  writes,  "I  have  done  some  teach- 
ing among  races  other  than  Nordic.  That,  and 
the  handicap  of  an  illy  repressed  sense  of  humor,  have 
been  a  serious  detriment  to  me  in  acquiring  the  properly 
sober  view  of  certain  aspects  of  American  education." 
She  sends  her  account  of  the  project  method  gone  wrong 
(page  502)  from  Berkeley,  California,  where  she  is 
acting  as  director  of  education  for  St.  Clement's  Church, 
and  studying  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  university. 

FORMERLY  a  teacher  in  both  public  and  private 
schools,  and  today  the  parent  of  a  small  son  and 
daughter  and  the  director  of  an  informal  nursery  school 
in  Westport,  Connecticut,  where  she  makes  her  home, 
ADELAIDE  NICHOLS  has  a  many-sided  interest  in  the  com- 
munity experiment  in  character  education  which  she 
discusses,  page  504. 

FROM  dusty  records  in  the  attics  of  several  social 
agencies  comes  the  reckoning  of  a  social-work  failure 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and  of  its  menace  to  public 
health  and  safety  (page  508).  CARL  R.  ROGERS  is  di- 
rector of  the  Child  Study  Department  of  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
a  clinic  to  which  children  are  referred  by  the  Children's 
Court  and  other  local  agencies.  MR.  RAPPAPORT,  a  recent 
Cornell  graduate,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Rogers  writes,  "The  names  used  in  the  article 
are  fictitious  and  the  circumstances  sufficiently  disguised 
to  completely  protect  the  actual  family.  However,  all 
the  essential  facts  are  true,  and  based  on  records  of  our 
own  and  other  Rochester  agencies." 
T)AULINE  LEADER  writes  about  women  wage-earners 
A.  not  as  an  economist  or  a  statistician  but  as  a  twenty- 
three-year-old  girl  who  has  held  numerous  factory  jobs  in 
Greater  New  York.  Her  account  of  the  young  worker 
in  a  book  bindery  (page  514)  as  well  as  her  recent  book, 
And  No  Birds  Sing  (Vanguard  Press)  are  proof  that 
her  spirit  has  triumphed  over  poverty,  physical  handicap 
and  The  Machine. 

SOME  reasons  for  expecting  a  rising  deathrate  in  this 
country  within  a  decade  are  set  forth  (page  510)  by 
HENRY  PRATT  FAIRCHILD,  professor  of  sociology  at  New 
York  University  and  president  of  the  American  Eugenics 
Society,  who  also  points  out  why  such  a  development 
need  not  be  "viewed  with  alarm." 
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The  School  Follows  the  Child 


By  HUBERT  PHILLIPS 


word  "school"  has  come  to  connote,  in 
progressive  states,  a  beautiful  building, 
modern  equipment,  artistically  landscaped 
grounds,  play-yard  apparatus  for  the  smaller 
children — a  combined  educational,  health 
and  civic  center.  But  there  is  not  the  least 
physical  resemblance  between  such  a  school  plant  and  the 
ones  to  be  described  here.  If  I  were  to  describe  the  physical 
appointments  of  the  latter  it  would  be  after  this  manner: 
the  building,  a  rude  shack  or  tent;  the  equipment,  plain 
pine  tables  with  benches  along  the  side,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
desks  of  a  kind  common  to  the  schoolrooms  of  a  generation 
ago;  the  playground,  a  bit  of  desert  with  the  ubiquitous 
baseball  diamond ;  the  landscaping,  none — no  grass,  no  trees, 
no  flowers — all  this  in  a  state  noted  for  its  lavish  support 
of  education  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  school  plants.  To 
explain  such  an  anomaly  demands  a  brief  digression  into 
geography  and  agricultural  economics. 

Between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  Moun- 
tains of  California  lies  a  great  valley  along  which  flow,  in 
opposite  directions,  two  large  rivers  emptying  near  together 
into  one  of  the  arms  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  These  two 
rivers  determine  the  fact  that  what  is  really  one  valley  bears 
two  names,  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  earliest  settlements  were  made,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  eastern  part  among  the  foothills.  Even  today  the 
vast  majority  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  people  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  live  within  thirty  miles  of  the  eastern  foot- 
hills. The  district  they  occupy  is  a  fertile  one  of  orange  groves, 
peach,  apricot  and  fig  orchards  and  vineyards  of  raisin  grapes. 
As  one  journeys  toward  the  Coast  Range,  settlement 
grows  sparser  and  sparser  until  one  can  see  here  and  there, 
miles  apart,  only  an  isolated  filling  station.  Until  six  years 
ago  one  came  at  last  to  a  point,  halfway  between  the  rail- 
road and  the  western  mountains,  where  there  stretched 
twenty  miles  of  flat,  barren  desert  without  a  human  inhabi- 
tant. In  this  plain  are  today  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  is  able  to  distinguish  objects. 
Great  companies,  amply  financed,  have  sunk  the  wells  and 
installed  the  turbine  pumps  which  bring  irrigating  water 
from  a  thousand  feet  below  the  surface.  They  now  operate 


these  enormous  acreages,  leasing  the  land  from  owners  that 
a  few  years  ago  never  expected  to  see  a  growing  thing  on 
their  land  except  the  desert  flowers  of  early  spring  and  the 
summer  sage  brush. 

In  the  cotton  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  the  Mexican,  for 
some  reason,  has  come  to  be  almost  the  sole  labor  supply. 
He  arrives  with  family  and  household  goods  in  a  car  of  more 
or  less  ancient  vintage ;  is  content  with  living  quarters  which 
offer  a  little  shade  and  easy  access  to  a  water  supply;  ar- 
ranges cooking  and  washing  equipment  for  the  household  and 
is  ready  for  work. 

At  first  when  single  men  came,  or  men  who  had  left  their 
wives  in  Mexico,  the  state's  only  concern  was  to  see  that 
the  camping  places  conformed  to  certain  rudimentary  sani- 
tary requirements ;  but  when  whole  families  began  to  arrive, 
especially  at  cotton  picking  time,  for  a  residence  varying 
from  a  few  weeks  to  six  months,  the  school  authorities 
faced  a  real  problem.  The  California  law  says  that  every 
child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  must  be'in  school. 
Should  the  state  provide  educational  facilities  of  some  sort 
for  the  children  of  the  migratory  worker  or  should  it  ignore 
their  presence?  To  have  done  the  latter  would  have  raised 
no  public  outcry;  in  fact,  it  would  probably  have  been 
approved  by  many  of  the  employers  of  such  labor. 

THE  decision  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  migratory  family  was  primarily  due,  without 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  California  has,  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  State  Department  of  Education,  a  Division  of  Immigrant 
Education,  ably  manned  (by  a  woman)  and  having  a  phi- 
losophy and  a  program  far  more  fundamental  and  compre- 
hensive than  the  "Americanization"  so  common  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Great  War.  The  latter  under- 
taking seemed  to  some  of  us  to  have  as  its  chief  objective 
to  get  the  new  immigrant  to  salute  the  flag,  to  recite  by  rote 
that  we  are  ruled  by  a  president,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
is  a  document  called  the  Constitution.  The  broader  pro- 
gram keeps  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  many  Mexi- 
cans will  never  return  to  Mexico,  but  will  reside  perma- 
nently in  some  section  of  the  state,  and  that  they  and  their 
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A  tent  school  after  one  of  the  rare  rains  in  the  cotton  district 


children  will   in   time  probably  become  American  citizens. 
Most  California  counties  and  cities  with  a  large  foreign- 
born  population  thus  have  a  department  of  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation in  the  school  system  to  prepare  foreign-born  residents 
for  citizenship;  help  the  foreign-born  wife  and  mother  to 
adjust  herself  to  her  new  environment;  and,  in  fact,  to  do 
anything  and  every- 
thing   to    assimilate 
alien     groups     into 
the  civic  and  politi- 
cal     life      of      the 
United   States,   try- 
ing   to    help    them 
retain   "the  best  of 
the  old"  while  they 
acquire  "the  best  of 
the    new."     It    was 
the  director  of  Im- 
migrant    Education 
in     Fresno     county 
who,  some  six  years 
ago,   first   faced   the 
problem   of   educat- 
ing   the    migratory 

child,  or  to  put  it  more  accurately,  the  child  of  the  migratory 
worker.     Without  organization,  buildings,  or  precedent  she 
set  to  work.    Only  one  part  of  the  problem  was  made  easy. 
As   the   great   cotton    ranches   developed,    permanent   labor 
camps  were  established.     Rows  of  one-room  '"houses"  were 
built ;  a  deep   well   furnishing  plenty   of  good  water  was 
drilled ;  and  sanitary  surface  toilets  were  constructed.  Prac- 
tically every  camp  contained  from  ten  to  thirty  children  of 
school  age  which,  of  course,  was  a  group  large  enough  to 
justify  establishing   a   school.      But  what   about   buildings, 
teachers,  equipment  ?    The  cotton  camps  are  from  five  to  ten 
miles  west  of  the  line  of  permanent  settlement  where  school 
buildings  were  already  located.     The  boundary  lines  of  the 
school    districts"  containing   the    permanent    schools    include 
the  great  cotton  ranches.    So,  if  the  trustees  of  these  schools 
had  bought  a  little  extra  equipment,  and  perhaps  employed 
an  extra  teacher,  it  Would  have  been  necessary  only  to  trans- 
port the  Mexican  children  to  schools  already  in  existence. 
This  may  sound  reasonable,  sensible,  and  economical ;  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.    No  sooner  was  such  a  pro- 
ject suggested   than   protests   from  parents  poured   in,   de- 
manding the  segregation  of  the  Mexican  children  in  separate 
schools.     While  holding  no  brief  for  those  who  wish  to  put 
the  human  race  into  compartments  according  to  race, 
color,   or  nationality,   I   am  bound   to  say  that  the 
results  in  this  case  were  good.     What  the  parents 
feared — the  contamination  of  their  children,  morally 
or  culturally  by  the  children  of  Mexican  "greasers" 
— was  a  figment  of  the  imagination ;  but  what  they 
did    not    fear — physical   contamination — was    a    real 
danger:  practically  every  Mexican  child  entering  the 
first  migratory  schools  had,  according  to  the  official 
reports,   "impetigo  and   pediculosis,"   and   many  had 
graver  health  defects. 

The  trustees  of  the  old  established  districts  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  increase  the  taxes  of  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  to  erect  school  buildings  at  the 
cotton  camps,  but  they  could  not  escape  the  support 
of  such  schools  if  they  were  established.  The  opera-  Family  group  with  their  picking  bags  ready  for  the  cotton  field 


tors  of  the  cotton  ranches  were  therefore  persuaded  to  put 
up  some  sort  of  a  building  and  to  provide  it  with  a  mini- 
mum of  equipment — tables,  benches,  blackboards.  Surely 
a  teacher  entering  such  a  schoolroom  for  the  first  time  must 
have  realized  that  what  her  pupils  would  get  out  of  the 
school  must  come  directly  from  her  own  enthusiasm  and 

spirit.  She  lacked  all  the 
mechanical  aids  which  the 
modern  teacher  is  supposed 
to  have  at  her  corhmand. 

In  the  early  days  of  the 
project,  before  permanent 
camps  became  the  rule,  the 
buildings  were  often  moved 
from  place  to  place  follow- 
ing the  temporary  quarters 
of  the  cotton  pickers.  One 
building  was  even  built  up- 
on a  skid-like  arrangement 
to  facilitate  moving.  In  a 
few  cases  a  tent  stretched 
over  a  platform  was  the 
schoolroom.  One  gusty  Feb- 
ruary day  a  teacher  and 

her  little  group  of  pupils  were  huddled  around  the  stove  in 
the  middle  of  their  tent  school  trying  to  keep  warm  and  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  raindrops  which  were  finding 
every  small  opening  in  the  canvas  roof.  Suddenly  a  sharp 
blast  tore  the  tent  loose  from  its  fastenings,  leaving  the 
teacher  and  pupils  still  huddling  around  the  stove  but  now 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  storm  while  their  former 
shelter  went  rolling  across  the  sticky  adobe  of  a  neighbor- 
ing cotton  field. 

WITH  children  and  with  buildings,  such  as  they  were, 
and  with  the  teacher's  salary  assured,  there  remained 
only  the  selection  of  the  teacher  before  the  new  project 
could  be  launched.  The  legal  authority  to  choose  the 
teacher  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  local  trustees.  Though  they 
were  lukewarm  toward  the  whole  undertaking,  in  every 
case,  they  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  county  super- 
visor of  Immigrant  Education.  She,  realizing  full  well  the 
difficulties  to  be  faced,  knew  how  much  depended  upon  the 
right  teacher.  Training  was  important  but  equally  impor- 
tant for  a  teacher  in  such  a  school  was  her  attitude  toward 
the  children  with  whom  she  would  have  to  deal.  If,  into 
such  a  situation  a  teacher  was  sent  who  was  always  be- 
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moaning  her  fate  and  who  looked  down  upon  the  children 
in  her  charge  as  a  group  of  "foreigners"  then  she  would 
be  unhappy  and  uninterested  and  the  children  would  learn 
little.  On  the  other  hand,  "good  will"  has  its  decided  limi- 
tations. Untold  damage  has  been  done  by  teachers  with  no 
other  equipment  than  "attitude." 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  difficulties  the  teachers  of  the 
very  first  migratory  schools  had  to  overcome.  The  children 
in  most  cases  knew  no  English  whatever;  a  working  vocabu- 
lary had  to  be  built  up  by  pictures,  dialogue  and  various 
ingenious  devices.  Then  instruction  was  pursued  along 
fairly  conventional  lines  though  some  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive departures  from  the  usual  texts  and  study  outlines 
have  been  made.  Art,  in  which  the  Mexican  child  excels, 
offered  a  fertile  field  for  teacher-pupil  contact,  and  the  bare 
walls  of  most  migratory  schools  are  now  gay  with  paintings 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  schoolroom  of  comparable  grade. 
The  careful  supervision  that  has  helped  build 
up  these  migratory  schools  has  meant  many 
weary  miles  of  travel.  One  school  is  sixty- 
eight  miles  from  the  county  seat. 

Some  of  the  earlier  difficulties  have  now  dis- 
appeared. While  the  children  who  attend  the 
migratory  schools  are  here  today  and  on  the 
road  tomorrow,  somewhere  in  their  wander- 
ings most  of  them  have  now  had  contact  with 
a  school.  Seldom  does  a  first-grader  come  with 
no  knowledge  of  English;  an  older  brother  or 
sister  has  given  him  at  least  the  beginning  of 
a  vocabulary.  A  special  course  of  study  for  the 


away  is  waiting  on  the  public  road  when  school  is  dismissed. 
The  children  are  carefully  questioned,  in  Spanish,  as  to  the 
religious  affiliation  of  their  parents,  the  Protestant  children 
are  sent  on  their  way  and  the  Catholic  children  kept  for 
catechizing.  An  interesting  sight  it  is  to  see  the  black  robed 
nuns  walking  up  and  down  imparting  religious  instruction 
to  a  group  of  children  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  highway 
or  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  convenient  irrigation  canal. 

In  the  migratory  school,  economics  determine  the  length 
of  the  school  day.  When  the  first  schools  were  established 
the  hours  were  from  seven-thirty  to  twelve-thirty  which 
enabled  Jose,  Manuel,  Carmelita  and  Maria  to  join  their 
father  and  mother  in  the  cotton  field  after  the  noon  rest 
period.  It  takes  the  income  of  the  whole  family  to  insure 
food  and  clothing  for  the  family  of  the  itinerant  laborer. 
True,  the  amount  of  cotton  picked  by  each  boy  or  girl  after 
school  hours  is  not  large  but  the  aggregate  earned  by  three 


migratory  schools,  based  on  the  usual  elementary  curriculum 
has  been  worked  out.  Equipment  has  been  improved,  though 
in  a  school  I  recently  visited  the  teachers  were  almost  frantic 
because  the  children  could  not  do  good  art  or  written  work 
— the  table  surfaces  on  which  they  had  to  work  were  so 
rough  and  uneven  the  pencils  punched  holes  with  distress- 
ing frequency. 

The  migratory  Mexican  brings  a  problem,  not  only  to 
the  community  in  general,  but  to  the  church  to  which  he 
traditionally  belongs.  The  very  nature  of  his  life  and  work 
in  the  rural  sections  of  California  and  other  western  states, 
reduces  his  contacts  with  the  church  to  a  minimum.  But 
if  the  children  do  not  come  to  her,  the  church,  like  the 
school,  will  go  to  the  children.  On  Monday  at  one  migra- 
tory school,  Tuesday  at  another,  and  so  through  the  school 
week,  a  car  carrying  a  few  nuns  from  a  convent  many  miles 


Pupils  of  a  migratory  school — at  wor\  in  the  school- 
room and  grouped  in  the  dusty  baseball  diamond 

or  four  children  means  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  family  income. 

Seven-thirty   proved   too   early   for  the  children 
to  get  to  school,  because  many  of  them  had  to  feed 
the  younger  ones  or  do  the  family  laundry  after 
father  and  mother  had  gone  to  the  cotton  fields. 
Now  the  schools  run  from  eight  to  one  with  three 
brief  intermissions  for  rest  and  play.     Yet  eight  to 
one,  just  as  seven-thirty  to  twelve-thirty,   is  only 
five  hours  while  the  usual  school  day  in  California 
is  six  hours.     A  five-hour  school  day  is  legal  provided  all 
schools  of  a  particular  district  so  operate,  but  the  migratory 
schools  are  in  regularly  established  school  districts  operating 
the  usual  six-hour  school  in  the  permanent  settlements  of  the 
district.     The  five-hour  school  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
state  school  law.     To  avoid  complications  state  school  offi- 
cials carefully  make  no  inquiry  about  hours.     On  that  sub- 
ject they  are  "officially"  ignorant.     So  many  times  one  has 
reason  to  inveigh  against  the  tendency  of  public  officials 
to  twist  the  last  inch  of  red  tape  to  hinder  some  worthwhile 
undertaking,   that   it   is   a   genuine  pleasure   to   record,   in 
this  instance,  a  case  of  official  blindness  with  a  social  ob- 
jective. 

The  wages  of  cotton  pickers  have  been  declining  with  the 
price  of  cotton.  In  the  district  under  consideration  the 
wages  paid  for  picking  one  (Continued  on  page  524) 
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Plans  for  this  nursery  school  building  were  based  on  educational  needs  rather  than  an  architectural  formula 

Modern  Buildings  for  New  Schools 


By  WILLIAM  BURNLEE  CURRY 


'Y  own  acquaintance  with  modern  architec- 
ture dates  from  the  time  about  three  years 
ago,  when  it  was  decided  to  add  a  Nursery 
School  to  the  Oak  Lane  Country  Day  School, 
Philadelphia.  The  donors  of  the  new  build- 
ing were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Stokowski, 
and  on  a  day  when  the  plans  of  a  more  or  less  conventional 
building  were  already  well  advanced,  Mr.  Stokowski  sug- 
gested to  me  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  track,  and  that  a 
modern  building  was  more  likely  to  give  us  what  we  de- 
sired. At  his  suggestion  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Lescaze,  who 
agreed  to  plan  a  new  building  for  us. 

In  the  office  of  Mr.  Lescaze  I  felt  that  I  was  breathing 
an  entirely  new  atmosphere.  I  had  talked  to  architects  before 
about  school  buildings  and  had  always  found  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  architect's  own  stylistic  prejudices  were  thought 
to  be  more  important  than  the  functional  needs  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  The  whole  approach  of  this  modern  architect 
seemed  to  me  infinitely  more  intelligent  than  anything  I  had 
come  across  before.  He  said,  in  effect:  "You  have  a  certain 
problem  here:  you  wish  to  house  so  many  children,  you  need 
so  much  space,  your  methods  demand  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween the  rooms,  and  science  suggests  that  the  rooms  must 


be  filled  with  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  We  have  certain  ma- 
terials and  engineering  devices  which  were  not  known  when 
the  traditional  architectural  forms  were  developed.  Further- 
more, if  we  adopted  one  of  these  traditional  forms,  a  definite 
limit  would  be  imposed  upon  our  freedom  to  adapt  the 
building  as  completely  as  possible  to  its  proposed  uses  and  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  modern  knowledge.  Our 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  use  an  architectural  formula  based 
on  human  intention,  structural  logic  and  harmonious  aspect." 
These  three,  he  pointed  out,  have  always  been  inseparable  in 
sound  architecture 
and  are  the  foun- 
dation of  functional 
modernism. 

It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  this  line 
of  thought  should 
appeal  to  one  whose 
own  work  is  in 
modern  education. 
Those  of  us  who 
are  working  with 
the  progressive  edu- 


Classrooms  have  lots  of  sunlight 
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cation  movement  are  con- 
vinced that  in  the  con- 
ventional schools  there  is 
much  that  has  no  relation- 
ship whatever  to  the  real 
needs  of  real  children  in  the 
world  in  which  they  are  liv- 
ing, but  which  survives 
merely  through  tradition  and 
inertia.  Not  only  is  the  civi- 
lization in  which  the  children 
will  have  to  live  rapidly 
changing,  but  our  knowledge 
of  psychology  has  made  im- 
mense strides  and  we  know 
that  if  we  are  to  do  well  by 
the  children,  we  must  be 
ready  to  discard  ruthlessly 
methods  and  subjects  and 
ideas  which  can  no  longer 
justify  themselves,  and  apply 
freely  in  our  schools  all 
that  can  be  learned  from  the  newer  knowledge  of  children. 

There  is,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  a  strict  analogy  between 
the  two  points  of  view,  and  it  is,  I  think,  largely  because  of 
the  formal  analogy  that  the  modern  educator  finds  it  so 
easy  to  work  with  the  modern  architect.  They  "speak  the 
same  language."  I  never  found,  while  I  was  working  with 
Mr.  Lescaze,  that  a  real  school  need  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
an  architectural  formula. 

An  explanation  of  the  plan  as  ultimately  designed  shows 
at  once  how  the  principles  in  question  were  applied.  We 
asked  for  two  classrooms;  a  covered  porch,  on  which  the 
children  could  rest  out  of  doors  in  moderately  bad  weather 
or  when  the  sun  was  very  strong;  and  an  open  sun  deck, 
with  proper  drainage,  on  which  children  could  play  on  sunny 
days  when  the  ground  was  still  sodden  after  much  rain. 
It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
a  covered  porch  blocks  the  light  from  some  important  room. 
By  staggering  the  two  classrooms,  Mr.  Lescaze  very  ingen- 
iously and  simply  achieved  the  following  results:  the  ex- 
posures of  all  rooms  are  identical,  each  having  a  large  corner 
window,  the  diagonal  of  which  faces  south ;  the  covered 
porch  keeps  light  only  from  the  cloakroom,  where  lack  of 
sunlight  is  not  important ;  the  sun  deck  is  fitted  harmoniously 


"The  first  complete  school  unit  built  along  the  lines  of  modern  architecture" 


were  placed  li\e  the  branches  of  a  tree' 


into  the  plan  by  placing  it  above  the  cloakroom  and  covered 
porch,  the  ceiling  height  of  which  can  be  much  less  than 
that  of  the  classrooms. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  a  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
Lescaze  for  a  much  larger  school  building.  The  problem 
is  one  in  which  I  have  been  interested  and  for  which  an- 
other plan  had  been  accepted,  at  the  time  at  which  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  Mr.  Lescaze.  His  own  suggestion,  however, 
offers  a  most  interesting  solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 
The  proposed  building  was  a  boarding-school  for  a  group 
of  sixty  children.  It  was  planned  to  house  the  children  in 
four  groups  of  fifteen  each,  with  a  classroom  and  one  other 
room  (common-room,  workshop,  and  so  on)  built  with  each 
house.  There  would  be  in  addition,  a  library,  an  observatory, 
an  auditorium,  and  a  central  dining-room  and  kitchen.  The 
school  was  to  be  built  in  England  where  the  traditional 
solution  of  such  a  problem  would  be  to  place  the  building 
around  a  quadrangle.  To  me  too,  this  seemed  a  natural  thing 
to  do  until  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Lescaze.  The 
sketch  he  produced  was  a  revelation  of  the  extraordinary  di- 
rectness with  which  a  modern  architect  approaches  an  archi- 
tectural problem.  No  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  adapt 
a  traditional  form  to  the  situation.  In  the  first  place  it  was 

felt  that  each  house  ought  to  have 
a  southern  exposure  for  all  the 
children's  rooms  and  this  fact  in 
itself  was  a  reason  for  not  dis- 
posing them  about  a  quadrangle. 
He,  therefore,  placed  the  four 
houses  like  branches  from  a  tree, 
reaching  out  alternately  on  either 
side  of  a  communicating  corridor. 
In  each  house  the  corridor  itself 
is  on  the  north  side  and  all  living 
quarters  face  south.  The  houses 
are  built  on  short  columns  which 
provide  both  sheltered  walks  be- 
tween classrooms  at  the  ends  of 
the  houses,  and  also  opportunity 
for  continuous  enjoyment  of  the 
landscape  which,  near  that  par- 
ticular site,  is  soft  and  rolling  and 
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heavily  planted  with  old  trees.  At  the  end  of  each  house 
the  classroom  has  an  east,  south  and  west  exposure  and  the 
roof,  which  is  partly  sheltered,  may  be  used  as  a  sleeping- 
porch. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  main  corridor  stands  a  library 
with  a  circular  observatory  on  its  roof.  As  we  enter  the 
building  we  find  on  the  left  the  offices  and  an  auditorium, 
and  on  the  right  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  quarters.  As 
Mr.  Lescaze  expresses  it,  "Such  a  lay-out  is  a  frank  and 
truthful  expression  of  the  building.  It  is  believed  that  its 
plastic  image  would  be  stimulating  to  the  imagination  of 
its  occupants  and  an  encouragement  to  flexibility  of  thought 
as  contrasted  with  the  stiff  and  institutional  appearance  of 
the  traditional  quadrangle." 

To  my  mind  such  a  design  symbolizes  qualities  at  which 
any  sound  educational  system  would  aim,  such  as  truth- 
fulness, courage,  freedom,  adaptability  and  intelligence,  and 
for  this  reason  I  agree  cordially  with  the  architect  that  it 
cannot  help  being  a  most  valuable  source  of  stimulation  to 
those  who  should  live  in  it.  We  are  mostly  timid  creatures, 
terrified  of  wandering  far  from  the  beaten  track.  In  modern 
architecture  courage,  intelligence  and  sensitiveness  are  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  human  problems  and  nowhere  are 
these  qualities  more  needed  than  in  the  field  of  education, 
both  in  its  architecture  and  in  its  method. 

TiHE  plan  of  the  Hessian  Hills  School  building,  designed 
by  Howe  and  Lescaze,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  beautiful 
simplicity  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  complete 
school  unit  for  a  modern  school  built  along  the  lines  of 
modern  architecture.  The  school  itself  came  into  existence 
six  years  ago  in  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  two  families.  It  now  finds  itself  an  edu- 
cational institution  attracting  world-wide  attention.  When 
the  farmhouse  which  housed  the  school  after  it  outgrew 
the  limits  of  the  garage  which  was  its  first  home,  burned 
down,  the  Hessian  Hills  School  Association  was  formed  and 
the  determination  to  build  a  new  plant  which  would  serve 
as  a  community  institution  was  born.  Searching  for  a  build- 
ing which  would  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  modern  edu- 
cation and  which  would  meet  the  fundamental  requirement 
of  adaptation  to  function,  the  building  committee  came  to 
Howe  and  Lescaze  as  the  architects  of  the  Oak  Lane  Coun- 
try Day  School. 

The  teachers  and  building  committee  together  worked 
out  the  physical  requirements  of  the  school,  and  they  have 
found  in  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  final  design  an 
expression  in  steel,  glass  and  concrete  of  what  they  are  urg- 
ing toward. 

The  school  is  in  a  sense  a  laboratory  for  progressive 
methods  of  education  and  it  also  serves  as  a  community 
center  for  the  parents.  The  pupils  are  boys  and  girls  from 
kindergarten  age  to  junior  highschool.  The  new  building 
is  to  accommodate  125  to  150  pupils,  numbering  15  to  2O 
to  a  classroom. 

The  aim  of  the  architects  in  designing  this  building  has 
been  to  fulfill  both  physically  and  insofar  as  possible  through 
honesty  of  design  and  construction,  spiritually,  the  needs  of 
the  school  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

The  general  plan  of  the  average  school  building  in  Amer- 
ica is  a  factory  lay-out  for  the  inside,  with  the  exterior  a 
semi-traditional  screen  concealing  this  structure.  The  screen 
is  sometimes  interesting,  but  the  structure  is  always  dull. 


The  modern  architect  and  the  modern  educator,  however, 
approach  their  problems  in  the  same  way.  As  the  educator 
does  not  aim  to  fit  the  child's  development  into  any  formal 
pattern,  so  the  architect  does  not  cramp  his  construction  into 
any  traditional  style.  The  method  of  providing  for  maximum 
space,  light,  comfort,  convenience,  integration  of  various 
units,  while  omitting  mere  ornament  is  usually  called  func- 
tionalism.  Yet  functionalism  forms  only  the  basis  of  modern 
design. 

The  adequate  solution  of  the  material  problem  is  not 
sufficient.  In  a  school  building  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
stimulating  background  for  the  young  mind. 

THE  problem  here  involved  accommodating  the  structure 
to  sloping  ground  and  this  has  been  turned  to  advantage. 
Besides  eliminating  unnecessary  stdirs,  it  was  desired  to  pro- 
vide a  maximum  of  open  air  and  sunlight  for  all  of  the 
children. 

The  upper  classrooms  open  on  a  large  terrace  which  forms 
the  roof  of  the  classrooms  below,  which  in  turn  open  on  a 
terrace  of  their  own.  The  wide  terraces  are  virtually  part 
of  other  classrooms,  since  there  is  a  row  of  French  casement 
windows  on  that  side.  In  the  lower  story  are  the  workshops ; 
the  auditorium,  music  room  and  dressing-rooms  from  another 
wing. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is  principally  steel  and 
concrete,  and  although  the  greatest  dimension  in  this  case  is 
horizontal,  the  principle  of  column  and  beam  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  skyscrapers. 

In  designing  this  building,  the  architects  have  kept  in  mind 
the  activity  which  is  to  go  on  within  and  without.  School 
activity  utilizes  certain  equipment  which  has  a  definite  part 
in  the  picture;  in  the  playing  fields  for  example,  goal  posts, 
swings,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  diving  platforms, 
gymnasium  apparatus,  laboratory  equipment,  whether  out- 
side or  inside  the  building,  instead  of  being  anachronistic 
elements,  harmonize  here  with  the  architectural  form  and 
aspect  of  the  building.  Elizabeth  Moos,  the  director  of  the 
Hessian  Hills  School,  has  expressed  her  feeling  of  the  rela- 
tion between  modern  education  and  modern  architecture,  as 
follows : 

'•  \    /  ODERN  schools  should  be  housed  in  modern  archi- 

Xv  J_  lecture.  Buildings  for  growing  children  doing  vital 
work  must  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  particular 
group  of  human  beings.  Standardized  school  buildings  are 
an  absurdity  unless  we  wish  to  turn  out  messes  of  standard- 
ized individuals  conforming  to  the  norm. 

"There  are  obvious  parallels  between  the  philosophy 
behind  modern  architecture  and  modern  education.  Mod- 
ern architects  and  modern  educators  are  discarding  dogmas, 
taking  nothing  for  granted ;  they  are  experimental  and 
flexible. 

"Neither  educators  nor  architects,  if  truly  modern,  accept 
tradition  unless  it  justifies  its  value  for  this  civilization.  Our 
children  are  to  be  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  this  partic- 
ular type  of  civilization ;  they  should  grow  in  a  physical  en- 
vironment in  harmony  with  it. 

"We  work  with  the  child  as  a  whole,  architects  with  the 
whole  building.  Both  must  be  purposeful,  they  must  func- 
tion. We  both  work  from  the  inside  out  and  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  artificial  facades.  And  above  all  we  are  both 
trying  to  let  in  the  light." 


Peace  Versus  the  Tin  Soldier 


By  FARNSWORTH  CROWDER 

Drawings  by  S.  Liam  Dunne 


"1  belong  to  the  wretched  gang.  We  all  belong  to  it.  We  are 
born  initiated  and  succeeding  generations  clutch  at  the  inheritance 
of  fear  and  brutality  without  a  thought,  without  a  doubt,  without 
compunction,  in  the  name  of  God." — CONRAD. 
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OY  troops,  made  in  the  image  of  American 
doughboys,  were  lined  up  in  trenches  forti- 
fied with  miniature  sandbags.    At  a  distance 
across    the    unspaded    onion    patch    lay    the 
enemy  lines.     Air  craft  lurked  in  the  back- 
ground.    Tanks,  borne  on  continuous  rub- 
ber treads,  rolled  into  no-man's  land.     Shells — clods  of  dry 
soil — streamed    back  and   forth.    Bombers,   going  over,    re- 
leased golf  balls  that  leveled  many  a  soldier  in  the  dust. 
"Sound  healthy  fun,"  enthused  the  Headmaster. 
"Yes?"  muttered  his  companion,  a  man  who,  by  the  grace 
of  good  luck,  may  live  another  five  years  in  spite  of  what 
tiappened  to  him  in  France.   "I  wish  to  God  they  knew  what 
rhey  were  doing." 

An  hour  later,  the  boys  were  in  the  school  rooms.  An 
nstructor  was  pointing  out  to  a  geography  class  some  of 
:he  facts  about  Canada's  surpassing  size,  her  great  resources, 
ner  splendid  achievements — and  her  comparatively  sparse 
jopulation. 

"Sir,  why  don't  we  invade  Canada?  Gosh,  United  States 
•ould  take  Canada  easy." 

"And  then  Mexico,"  piped  another 
rnperialistic  young  voice.  "Mexico 
vould  be  soup.  A  bunch  of  bombers 
:ould  sneak  down  there  at  night, 
>low  everything  up  and  be  back  for 
ireakfast,  and  then  we  could  send 
General  Pershing  to  see  i<f  any  greas- 
rs  was  left  alive,  and  if  there  was, 
i  hy  make  "em  surrender.  It  sure 
.ould  be  soup." 

Before   the   enthusiastic  conqueror 

topped,   the   fever  had  spread ;  boys 

f.-ere  peering  over  the  arms  of  their 

hairs,   releasing  bombs  on   Mexican 

illages  or  sighting  machine  guns  and 

attling    off  —  Putta,    putta,    putta, 

,  utta — .' 

A  history  instructor  was  reading  a 

lamatic  account  of  the  tribulations  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
j'hoenecians  and  Persians  were  pressing  hard  upon  the 
|-ontiers.  Greece  was  building  her  remarkable  navy  to  re- 
Ist  her  sea- roving  enemies.  The  boys  in  his  class  became 
lirsmen ;  they  rocked  back  and  forth  in  their  chairs ;  their 
laip  was  bearing  down  on  a  pirate  of  the  Aegean.  Crash ! 
{'he  oarsmen  were  out  of  their  seats,  laying  viciously  about 
fie  pirate  crew.  .  .  .  Persia  moves  on  Greece,  Darius  is 
lireatening  Athens  and  Sparta.  His  messenger,  sent  to 
ram  Sparta,  is  thrown  down  a  well,  with  the  cry,  "Take 


"Gosh,   we  could  take  Canada,  easy 


earth  and  water  from  there!"  A  boy,  who  listens  with 
popping  eyes,  rises  mightily  as  he  lifts  and  pitches  a  body 
into  the  throat  of  the  well.  .  .  .  The  summer  of  490  B.  C. 
Twenty  thousand  Persians  overspread  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon. Half  that  many  Athenians  close  in  to  avoid  Persian 
arrows  and  smash  the  invaders  back  to  their  ships.  Every 
boy  who  listens  is  a  Greek  at  Marathon,  and  when  they 
hear,  "So  the  Persians  sailed  home  again,"  there  is  applause 
and  a  concerted  whoop. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Times  announced:  "City  to  be 
Bombed  by  Army  Air  Force  Tonight."  The  Academy 
boiled  with  excitement.  Instructors  on  duty  that  evening 
felt  as  if  they  were  sitting  on  a  powder  magazine  in  a 
thunder  storm.  The  usual  Friday  night  movie  was  shown 
in  the  gymnasium  to  an  unheeding  audience.  The  film  had 
to  be  stopped,  the  boys  turned  out.  They  went  rioting  to 
the  grounds  to  watch  the  bright  maneuvers  in  the  sky.  The 
turbulence  persisted ;  the  following  week  was  the  most  dis- 
orderly of  the  year.  The  stir  of  battle  was  in  the  veins  of 
three  hundred  'boys.  Rock,  gravel,  seed-pod  and  clod  fights 
broke  out;  ankles  and  arms  got  twisted,  noses  bloodied, 
heads  bruised ;  fisticuffers  were  operating  around  corners  and 
behind  dormitories. 

It  was  a  trifle  frightening,  though  no  one  was  seriously 
alarmed.  We  were  seeing  a  natural 
manifestation  of  vital  boyish  spirit. 
The  sport  of  dividing  into  gang  arm- 
ies, the  Blues  and  Reds,  in  imitation 
of  the  air  forces,  and  engaging  in 
escape-and-pursuit  and  in  rough  and 
tumble  combat  continued  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  tin-soldier  warfare. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  in  his 
story,  Two  Little  Savages,  escaped 
the  full  implications  of  his  title;  but 
the  title  stands  as  a  good  one,  only 
another  book  needs  to  be  written  un- 
der it.  Bertrand  Russell  has  made 
much  of  boy  cruelty — torturing  ani- 
mals and  playmates.  A  recent  sport 
among  boys  at  the  Academy  was  cap- 
turing ladybugs  and  burning  them 
with  sun  glasses  to  see  them  writhe. 

Boys  at  table  are  greedy;  they  squabble  over  an  extra 
dessert,  grab  the  last  piece  of  bread  from  under  your  nose, 
bear  a  grudge  against  the  fellow  who  snatches  a  larger  slice 
of  cake.  They  are  quarrelsome  and  self-centered  in  play; 
they  contest  referee  decisions;  they  will  "burn  up"  a  team 
mate  who  makes  a  bad  move;  in  an  air  of  righteous  wrath, 
they  will  find  an  excuse  to  quit  a  game  that  is  going  against 
them.  Few  imposed  codes  are  more  contrary  to  boy  nature 
than  that  of  sportsmanship. 
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Adventure,  to  satisfy  a  boy,  must  be  physical,  in  three 
dimensions,  active,  preferably  violent.  When  Wild  Bill, 
a  popular  character  in  Boys'  Life  stories,  asks  the  scouts 
around  his  camp  fire  what  kind  of  a  yarn  they  want,  the 
answer  is:  "Make  it  something  war-like,  please.  I  like 
Indian  fights."  Youthful  admiration,  which  can  warm,  to 
the  point  of  blind  adoration,  goes  first  to  the  fighter  and 
then  to  the  athlete. 

Boys  are  loquacious  and  riotous,  yell  for  the  devil  of  it, 
slam  doors,  beat  on  the  floor,  knock  over  furniture.  They 
are  dishonest,  vindictive  and  stingy. 
They  interrupt,  eavesdrop  and  spy. 
"When  measured  by  adult  stand- 
ards," someone  has  said,  "children  are 
quite  mad." 

Boys  are  natural  'gangsters.  Adult 
gangsters  are  men  whose  minds  were 
mired  back  in  childhood ;  the  two  are 
psychologically  of  a  piece.  Boys  can 
tell  us  more  about  the  secrets  of  the 
character  of  the  gangster,  the  crimi- 
nal, the  hoodlum  and  the  fighter 
than  can  those  gentlemen  themselves, 
because,  in  'boyhood,  there  is  a  thin- 
ner sheathing  of  adult  hypocrisy,  so- 
cial grace  and  inhibitions. 

It  is  commonly  maintained  that 
all  crime  and  violence  is  anachronistic 
behavior.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  society,  this  is  true.  But  a  reveal- 
ing truth  is  exactly  the  reverse.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  natural  child, 
it  is  social  behavior,  or  socially-ap- 
proved behavior,  that  is  anachronistic.  To  destroy,  to  steal,  . 
to  adventure,  to  win,  to  stand  by  the  pack — that  is  Right. 
Teachers,  parents,  policemen  represent  the  Wrong,  the  "il- 
legal" ;  it  is  only  by  a  long  and  painful  process  of  nurture 
and  education  that  the  child  is  persuaded  to  accept  any- 
thing else,  and  then,  even  as  an  adult,  he  only  half-believes 
what  he  has  been  told  and  is  already  repeating  solemnly  to 
his  own  children.  These  walls  of  morality  with  which  we 
seek  to  protect  ourselves  from  ourselves  are  shaky  structures ; 
on  the  silliest  pretexts  we  let  the  walls  go  down  and  range 
in  carnage  and  rapine  over  glorious  battlefields.  War,  in 
its  final  analysis,  is  an  assertion  of  the  fundamental  rights 
and  hungers  of  the  little  Boy  Blues  and  their  pretty  tin 
soldiers;  it  is  a  gladsome  return  to  the  youth  of  the  world. 

These  are  hard  things  to  say  about  our  children.  They 
are  so  much  loved  by  parents  and  misunderstood  by  teachers 
and  romanticized  over  by  adults  in  general,  that  the  stature 
and  nature  of  them  is  all  fogged.  We  do  not  like  to  hear 
that  our  childen  "are  animals  and  have  a  very  ancient  and 
ramified  culture,  the  same  in  kind  as  fishes,  cats  and  snakes, 
but  more  complicated  and  vivid."  The  idea  that  the  "nat- 
ural man"  is  essentially  good  can  be  held  only  by  people 
who  have  never  seen  a  boy  hammer  a  cat's  tail,  who  have 
not  seen  the  Rats  of  46th  Place  charge  the  Stoneward  Gang, 
or  the  Academy  cadets  fall  on  a  comrade  opening  a  box 
from  home. 

By  one  means  and  another,  we  seek  to  cool  and  correct  the 
impulsive  demands  that  animate  the  young  animal.  We  lay 
the  hand  of  fear  on  him ;  we  speak  of  "character" ;  we  at- 
tempt, often  with  ironic  results,  to  make  him  believe  that  the 


sweetest  rewards  in  the  world  square  with  "good"  behavior. 
The  degree  to  which  the  process  is  successful  varies,  of 
course,  very  widely.  Our  own  sublime  inconsistencies  de- 
feat us.  For  instance,  we  curb  the  boys  who  fight  for  just 
cause  on  the  playground  and  then  turn  out  by  the  thousands 
to  see  prize  fighters  bashing  each  other  over  the  heart.  We 
condemn  them  for  gang  violence  and  then  go  off  to  a  foot- 
ball game  or  an  underworld  movie,  or,  better  still,  take 
them  along. 

Recently  I  stopped  a  raw  encounter  between  two  boys, 
one  of  whom  had  gone  into  it  for 
a  splendid  reason.  He  commented 
keenly  on  my  interference:  "Yeah, 
and  it  was  you  telling  us  what  a 
smart  fighter  Tunney  is.  Maybe  I'm 
just  as  smart.  Can't  cha  give  a  guy 
a  chanct?  And  I  ain't  fightin'  for 
money;  I'm  fightin'  for  a  ideal." 

Another  boy  came  to  my  room  once 
with  a  shirt  stuffed  full  of  raisin  cook- 
ies. I  won  a  confession  that  he  had 
taken  them  from  the  quarters  of  an- 
other boy  whom  he  had  made  "take 
licks"  in  a  scramble  behind  the  gym- 
nasium. The  cookies  he  defined  as 
"spoils  of  war."  He  said:  "It  was 
you,  Sir,  was  telling  how  we  took  the 
Leviathan  away  from  the  Germans 
after  lickin'  um.  What's  the  diff?" 
The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  moral  education  is  one  of  this 
kind  of  confusion ;  we  seek  to  cloak 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions, 

Most  of  us  don't  even  see  them.  Seriously  and  confidently, 
the  teachers  and  guides  of  youth  among  us  labor  to  persuade 
the  young  idea  that  discipline,  restraint  and  the  golden  rule 
are  the  means  to  wealth,  happiness  and  heaven.  But  a  world- 
ly, extra-curricular  classroom,  closer  to  the  reality  of  things, 
has  a  contradictory  code— the  code  of  the  fighter,  the  schemer, 
the  gangster,  the  soldier,  the  boy.  It  is  the  code  to  which 
most  of  us,  under  stress  of  propaganda,  hysteria  and  ideal- 
ism, will  return  and  return  thankfully  and  with  relief.  To 
fight,  plunder,  to  pursue  and  escape,  to  believe  in  symbols, 
banners  and  ideals,  to  "play  the  game,"  to  get  dirty,  camp 
out,  wrestle  the  elements — we  like  that.  It  may  be  painful, 
but  still  we  like  it.  The  rules  and  the  dynamics  of  violence 
are  given  to  supporting  a  whole  code  of  noble  standards 
and  healthy  prohibitions  for  the  human  man;  but  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  we  catch  our  left  hand  straying  away  to  fiddle 
with  a  knife  edge  or  a  rifle  trigger. 

THE  steady  propaganda  of  Violence  and  the  Code  comes 
from  many  sources.  The  motion  pictures  do  their  bit; 
the  morals  of  the  average  movie  film  are  those  of  the  code. 
A  "western"  at  the  Academy  brings  out  finger-on-the-trigger 
gunmen  for  days  thereafter.  Aviation  and  war  films  are  like 
food  to  starving  Chinese.  Such  magazines  as  War  Stories, 
Aces  and  Battle  iStories  circulate  until  they  are  worn  out. 
An  examination  of  the  fiction  in  eight  recent  copies  of  two 
of  the  leading  boys'  magazines  resulted  in  this  count:  war 
stories,  9;  aviation,  6;  sport,  6;  war  serials,  4;  other  type 
serials,  3.  Animal,  sea,  western  and  comic  stories  followed 
in  the  order  named. 
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A  group  of  boys  who  had  witnessed  Journey's  End,  on 
the  stage  or  on  the  screen,  were  discussing  the  play.  They 
had  been  impressed  by  the  sound  of  battle,  the  whistling 
of  great  projectiles,  the  taka-taka  of  machine  guns.  "Boy, 
wasn't  it  spooky  at  the  end  where  the  dug-out  caved  in!" 
"Yeh,  and  the  way  the  candle  went  out,  slow-like!  Sure 
keen!"  They  had  been  fascinated;  no  doubts  had  been 
aroused  in  their  minds;  war  was  wonderful! 

A  copy  of  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  traveled  from 
hand  to  hand  among  eighth-grade  boys.  Yes,  they  admitted, 
it  sure  was  disgusting  and  grim  and  nasty.  But  what  they 
admitted  issued  from  their  lips;  what  they  really  felt — the 
lure,  the  flame  of  daring — that  was  in  their  faces.  When 
the  call  for  enlistments  goes  out  again,  those  lads  will  not 
hesitate  a  moment  because  they  read  All  Quiet,  or  saw 
Journey's  End  and  What  Price  Glory. 

To  the  youngest  generation,  the  World  War  is  as  remote 
as  the  Spanish  War  was  to  me.  Already  children  are  sitting 
at  father's  or  grandfather's  knee,  hearing  him  boast  how  he 
went  A.W.O.L.  and  the  Captain  never  found  it  out;  how 
he  licked  an  M.P.  who  got  funny;  how  he  laid  "em  low  in 
Belleau  Wood.  The  folk-lore  of  battle  heroism  begins  all 
over  again.  Books  and  magazines  print  it;  organizations  of 
ex-soldiers  exist  to  keep  it  alive. 

The  new  generations  cannot  know,  even  from  the  most 
vivid  representations,  what  the  blood  and  strain  and  mo- 
notony of  modern  combat  are,  any  more  than  one  can  know 
what  gall  stones  feel  like  without  having  some.  They  simply 
cannot  realize,  even  if  they  go  and  stand  in  Flanders  fields 
between  the  crosses  row  on  row.  Instead  of  realizing,  boys 
dip  rags  in  red  ink,  bandage  their  limbs  and  go  out  to  play 
with  their  tin  soldiers. 

To  say  to  a  crowd  of  youngsters  that  ten  million  men 
lost  their  lives  is  to  present  them  with  the  figure  I,  followed 
by  seven  ciphers,  mounted  in  a  perfectly  glorious  cloud  of 
gun  smoke,  studded  with  bursting  shells. 

I  find  that  boys  (when  honest)  have  very  few  illusions 
about  international  amity;  they  are  as  doubtful  as  Hiram 
Johnson,  as  suspicious  as  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  They  do 
not  trust  Germany;  they  believe  the  worst  about  Russia; 
they  are  glad  when  some- 
body at  Washington  comes 
out  for  exclusion  of  Mex- 
icans ;  they  think  every  Ori- 
ental is  about  to  lure  them 
into  the  drug  habit.  They 
are  worried  because  our 
army  is  so  small.  They  are 
alarmed  when  the  London 
Conference  threatens  the 
submarine.  "Aw,  what's 
the  matter  with  subs? 
They're  swell.  Look  how 
you  can  sneak  up  on  a  ship 
and  ram  it  in  the  belly  or 
pop  it  off  with  a  torpedo. 
Man!" 

Boys  seem  to  understand 
that  the  next  war  will  be 
a  battle  of  machines,  a  push- 
ing of  buttons,  a  throwing 
of  switches  and  levers,  a 
handling  of  steering  wheels 
and  "sticks."  The  various 
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popular  science  magazines  report  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  engines  of  war.  Magazines  carry  fiction  accounts 
of  the  wonders  of  conflicts  of  the  future.  No — boys  are 
not  fooled  about  Peace;  perhaps  because — in  their  young 
subconscious,  which  is  close  to  the  race  mind — they  know 
themselves  so  well  and  thereby  know  the  future. 

And  what  answer  is  there? 

We  can  trust  that  the  mysteries  of  puberty  and  the  in- 
fluence of  women  will  continue  to  aid  in  subduing  the  war- 
rior and  revising  the  Code.  Society  will  go  ahead  putting 
impulses  to  sleep  under  disciplines,  inhibitions  and  standards. 
1 1  is  encouraging  perhaps  that  nations  are  going  into  leagues 
and  courts  and  are  beginning  to  confer  together  on  the  re- 
duction of  armaments.  But  war  is  made  by  man;  to  look 
only  at  the  agents  of  destruction  is  like  seizing  and  examining 
the  revolver  and  allowing  the  murderer  to  get  away.  Com- 
mendable and  absurb. 

IT  ought  to  be  clear  in  these  psycho-conscious  times  that, 
while  a  man  learns  to  discipline  himself,  blunt  resistence 
is  a  mistake.  We  cannot  destroy  the  cumulated  savage  ances- 
try of  man;  not  yet.  We  must  not  destroy  the  tin  soldier; 
we  must  keep  him,  but  try  to  keep  him  tin.  We  must  not 
make  boys  fight  less,  but  allow  them,  if  anything  to  fight 
more;  and  meantime  find  other  things  to  challenge  their 
energies.  Why  not  more  football,  more  races,  more  games, 
more  hobbies,  more  safety  valves?  We  should  rejoice  in 
anything,  short  of  destruction,  which  serves  to  break  up  the 
dull  patterns  of  so  many  drab  lives — more  hazatd,  gayety, 
travel,  chance,  change  and  creation;  more  scienof,  scholar- 
ship, art,  music  and  dancing,  jazz  and  conversation — what- 
ever, in  a  life  of  peace,  can  make  existence  zestful  and 
render  war  physically  unnecessary! 

If  war  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  young  boy  as  an  evil,  it 
will  not  be  by  feeding  him  or  by  denying  him  accounts  of 
war  and  its  horrors  and  stupid  monotonies;  nor  by  piously 
and  loudly  ranting  against  war.  It 
is  better  to  expose  the  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  motivations  of  na- 
tions, soldiers  and  statesmen.  Boys 
are  quick  to  condemn  hypocrisy  and 
deception.  It  is  better  to  unmask 
propaganda  and  narrow  militant  pa- 
triotism and  hot-air  ideals.  It  is  better 
to  put  the  youth  on  his  guard  against 
mob  hysteria ;  no  boy  wants 
to  be  made  a  dupe  of,  if  he 
knows  it.  It  is  better  to 
show  him  the  futilities  of 
conflict,  rather  than  the 
blood,  for  the  blood  only 
fascinates  him.  There  is 
much  hope  in  these  direc- 
tions; I  have  tried  them. 
If  ever  there  is  to  be  the 
peace  so  much  dreamed  of, 
we  must  look  behind  the 
Admirals  and  the  Armies 
and  the  Machines  of  war 
to  the  small  boy  with  a 
wooden  sword.  When 
a  Conference  is  called  to 
discuss  tin  soldiers,  we  can 
take  great  heart. 


Points  of  View 
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•ISS  ERFORD  smoothed  her  bright  blue  and 
red  print  ruffles  and  settled  the  dangling 
beads  complacently  around  her  neck.  She 
had  learned  in  her  training-school  days  how 
necessary  it  was  to  wear  color  in  the  school 
room.  She  always  wore  quite  a  lot  of  red — 
though  blue,  "Alice"  blue — brought  out  the  color  of  her 
eyes.  It  was  always  nice  when  she  could  find  the  two  colors 
together  as  she  had  in  this  tasty  print.  Cheeriness  was  her 
motto,  and  never  for  one  moment  did  it  fail  to  show  in  her 
garments  as  well  as  in  her  rather  strident  voice. 

She  patted  the  leafless  geranium  blooms  that  she  had 
brought  with  her  to  the  school,  into  a  flaming  mound  in  the 
green  vase  on  her  table,  and  glanced  about  her  school  room. 
"Flowers  and  pictures  make  a  happy  environment."  On 
all  the  many  window  panes,  paper  blue  birds,  "blue  birds 
for  happiness,  children,"  alternated  with  yellow  paper 
flowers  supported  on  rigid  stems  flanked  on  either  side  by 
arsenic  green  leaves,  the  whole  supposedly  growing  from 
pots,  that  reflected,  slightly  off  shade,  the  color  of  the  ge- 
raniums on  the  desk.  Miss  Erford  had  fairly  risked  her  neck 
on  the  janitor's  tall  step  ladder  to  get  the  top  daisies  pasted 
into  position. 

But  now  that  they  were  up,  the  effect  was  very  nice  in- 
deed. And  the  room  was  nice  and  cheerful,  too.  She'd 
been  able  to  do  quite  a  lot  with  it.  Fortunately  she  had  a 
flare  for  the  artistic.  And  it  was  neat.  Her  reputation  as 
a  pedagogical  housekeeper  was  well  established.  She  always 
had  a  nice  blackboard  border.  The  space  beneath  was  com- 
pletely and  uniformly  black,  except  where  its  dark  surface 
was  broken  by  the  impeccable  Locker  system  hand  writing 
with  which  Miss  Erford  posted  her  assignments. 

NO  work  left  from  yesterday  intruded  itself  on  her  to- 
day's program.  "Finish  your  work,  children.  Never  carry 
over  work  till  tomorrow.  No  indeed,  Mary.  I'm  surprised. 
Here's  Mary,  children,  wanting  to  know  if  she  can't  save 
her  work  till  tomorrow,  to  add  to  it.  What  shall  we  tell 
her?  That's  right.  'Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning.'  Mary 
hasn't  been  here  very  long,  has  she,  or  she'd  know  our 
motto."  (Miss  Erford  was  always  careful  to  make  both 
t's  sound  in  motto.  Children  had  the  right  to  expect  their 
teachers  to  enunciate  clearly.  Her  r's  and  s's  were  always 
unmistakable  absolutes.)  "No,  Mary,  you  don't  have  to 
stay  to  finish  your  work.  Miss  Erford  never  makes  any  one 
stay.  Oh,  of  course  if  it  isn't  complete,  Miss  Erford  could 
not  credit  it.  No,  indeed.  Could  she  children?" 

Life  was  looking  particularly  roseate  to  Miss  Erford  this 
morning.  Yesterday  she  had  reported  at  a  sectional  meeting 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  a  project,  that  had,  in  the  warm 
words  of  supervisory  commendation,  "been  a  real  challenge," 
"a  truly  purposeful  activity."  Miss  Erford  smiled  to  her- 
self as  she  lifted  a  copy  of  her  report  from  her  folio.  Every 
step  of  the  activity,  every  word  dropped  by  the  way,  as  she 
had  heard  it,  had  been  recorded.  It  had  meant  hours  of 


writing    up    and    typing.     She   glanced    with    pride    at    the 
opening  paragraph. 

"Two  of  my  children  come  from  a  foreign  home.  Both 
the  boy  and  the  girl  have  been  sick  at  various  times,  during 
the  school  term.  After  a  visit  to  the  home,  which  I  found 
painfully  unkempt  and  dirty — I  put  the  class  on  the  job. 
We  discussed  standards  of  homemaking  and  homekeeping. 
I  talked  to  Mr.  Fernandez  and  asked  him  if  I  might  bring 
the  class  out  to  visit  his  place  and  to  help  him  improve  it. 
I  explained  our  objective,  thoroughly.  He  was  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  our  plans  and  assured  us  that  we  might  use 
the  place  as  if  it  were  our  own.  We  went  several  times. 
Following  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  group  discussions  and 
the  way  we  developed  the  unit  of  work."  And  she  knew 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen-page  report  stood  the  words, 
"There  has  been  complete  cooperation  and  thorough  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  family."  Cooperation!  Ap- 
preciation !  Too  much.  The  woman  had  actually  tried  to 
feed  them. 

The  paper  had  met  with  much  approval.  Except  for  that 
primary  supervisor.  "Danger  of  inferiority  complex  in  the 
family"  indeed !  Miss  Erford  remembered  her  own  super- 
visor's championing  statement:  "According  to  the  scientific 
viewpoint,  Miss  J  .  .  .,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  of 
more  value  than  that  of  the  individual.  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  Miss  Erford's 
work  is  the  outstanding  lesson  report  of  this  convention, 
and  as  such  should  be  forwarded  to  the  University.  All 
those  in  favor?" 

She  recalled  with  distaste  that  a  few  seemed  influenced 
by  the  doubter ;  but  the  majority  had  been  enthusiastically 
in  accord.  A  copy  of  her  report  was  now  on  its  way  to  the 
University  committee,  bearing  on  its  neat  cover  the  words, 
"Best  Lesson  Procedure."  Later  it  would  be  used  as  a 
standard  for  other  teachers,  by  which  to  gauge  work.  Miss 
Erford  arranged  her  five  dollar  permanent  (why  pay  more?), 
looked  again  at  her  report,  and  leaned  over  to  read  the 
verse  of  Edgar  Guest  which  she  kept  pinned  to  the  cover 
of  her  folio,  "as  a  little  morning  thought." 

T  UAN  BAUTISTA  FERNANDEZ  sat  on  his  steps  and 
J  propped  his  chin  into  his  cupped  palms.  His  dark  eyes 
roamed  over  the  landscape  with  a  half  dazed  expression. 
For  a  week  he  had  not  known  his  own  casa.  Indeed,  he 
scarcely  knew  it  now.  What  was  it  the  strange  Americano 
teacher  had  said  to  him  when  she  first  came  to  see  him? 
So  many  words,  "like  bullets"  Juan  Bautista  had  thought 
as  he  listened.  But  she  had  said  something  about  "visiting," 
"coming  to  see  you,"  "bringing  the  little  ones."  Yes,  yes — 
Manuela  had  been  lonely  in  this  so  strange  a  country.  He 
had  expanded  at  the  thought  of  neighborliness.  He  had 
been  courteous.  "Si,  senora,  all  thy  little  ones — the  house 
and  all  that  is  in  it  is  yours." 

Juan  Bautista  had  been  rather  proud  of  his  home.    "Justa 
lak  Amer\i-ann"  he  had  said  to  Emanuela  when  they  had 
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moved  into  the  place.  The  Americano  who  owned  it  had 
let  them  have  it  at  a  cheap  rent.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
school.  The  children  would  learn  to  speak  fine  English. 

But  sickness  had  come ;  there  was  little  sun  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  Mexico.  The  kitchen  waste  that  had 
dried  so  well  in  the  yard  in  his  own  land  lay  wet  and  smell- 
ing for  months  in  this  queer  country.  Manuela  was  lonely. 
Americanos  were  so  busy.  No  neighbors  had  called.  There 
had  been  no  music  from  other  casas:  no  gay  bailis  where 
every  one  went  whirling  about  to  the  music  of  the  mando- 
lin's tinkle. 

Then  the  senora  with  hair  scalloped  like  the  summer  squash 
had  come.  But  did  she  recognize  no  costumbre?  Was  it 
then  in  this  America,  that  phrases  of  politeness  were  un- 
known? "My  house  is  yours;"  truly  he  had  meant  it — to 
welcome  her  and  hers.  But  for  her  to  change,  to  adjust,  to 
destroy  his  property?  Yet  when  Manuela  had  made  a 
refresco  of  lemons,  the  scarce  white  sugar  and  their  own 
pump  water,  to  offer  to  the  busy  mob,  had  it  not  been  taken 
out  of  her  hands  and  set  aside  by  this  same  senora  who 
seemed  to  be  everywhere?  She  would  not  even  allow  his 
own  Juanito  a  sip.  Did  not  American  children  drink,  then? 


ful  American  voice  shouted  greeting.  Juan  Bautista  stood 
up  glowering.  "Go-to-'ell,"  he  growled,  and  with  the 
curious  movement  of  right  hand  toward  left  armpit,  he 
stumbled  into  the  house,  banging  the  door  after  him. 

"Those  damn  Mexicans,"  exclaimed  another  American 
voice.  "Got  the  manners  of  pigs.  Ought  to  be  run  out  of 
the  country." 

FOR  five  days  little  Lucia  had  been  almost  invisible. 
After  that  first  morning,  when  she  had  stood  smiling 
beside  her  mother  in  the  doorway,  to  welcome  the  class,  she 
had  slid  about  like  a  shadow,  with  no  word  for  any  one. 
Now,  on  this  morning,  as  she  started  toward  the  door  on  her 
way  to  school,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  weeping. 
Manuela  gathered  her  to 
her  substantial  bosom 
and  crooned  over 
the  sobbing 
child. 


Lucia 
threw  back 
her  head 
and 


And  the 
refresco  of 
lemons    was 
curt!}   refused 

No  one  in  the  homeland  would  have  refused  to  accept  re- 
freshment from  their  hostess.  Not  the  veriest  babes  there 
lacked  so  much  the  afabilidad.  Juan's  eyes  darkened  again, 
and  his  hand  moved  half  unconsciously  toward  his  left 
armpit.  The  pump  was  padlocked  now.  He  must  travel  some 
distance  for  water.  Why  had  not  the  Americano  from  whom 
he  had  rented  the  place  told  him  that  the  water  would  be  free 
but  for  six  months?  The  steps  on  which  he  sat  were  mended. 
Two  of  the  boys  had  done  that  the  other  day,  but  they 
would  not  let  Juanito  even  hold  the  nails. 

The  pigsty  had  been  cleaned.  Men  had  come  at  the 
senora's  bidding  and  done  this.  But  the  lordly  young 
Americanos  had  paid  the  men.  In  Lucia's  sight  they  had 
degraded  her  father  by  paying  for  work  done  on  his  hacienda 
— and  they  guests  of  his  house.  Three  Americano  girls  had 
washed  dishes  in  Manuela's  kitchen.  But  they  would  not 
drink  the  refresco.  His  jaw  settled  into  more  stubborn  lines. 

A  Ford  rattled  into  the  newly  cleaned  door  yard.  A  cheer- 
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screamed  into  her  mother's  face.  "Typhoid  Luce,  they-a 
call  me,  thos-a  boys.  That  so  beautiful  Elsa,  she  say  'so-o 
dir-r-ty.'  Never  can  I  spik-a  in  the  school  no  more." 

Juanito  faced  his  father:  "No,  I  weel  not  do  as  you 
say.  .  .  Who  you  theenk  you  are?  Big  bum!  My-a  ticher 
and  all-a  the  children  see  how  beeg  bum  you  are.  Thees-a 
place  —  they  make  clean.  You  know  nawthing.  I  weel  go 
to  the  town  as  I  plees.  I  am  Americano." 

Local  paper:  "A  fine  piece  of  community  work  has  been 
done  through  the  instigation  of  one  of  our  most  progressive 
teachers  —  Miss  Erford.  To  Miss  Erford  should  go  the 
community's  thanks  for  the  hygiene  project  she  has  developed 
with  her  sixth-grade  group,  in  cleaning  up  and  making 
sanitary  the  home  of  one  of  our  Mexican  families.  The 
children's  participation  has  been  remarkably  important. 
From  it  they  have  learned  many  lessons  in  practical  sanita- 
tion, in  a  real  life  situation." 

Friend,  to  primary  supervisor  :  "Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  Mary, 
stop  kicking  against  the  pricks.  She's  been  offered  an  aw- 
fully 'good  position  on  the  strength  of  thnt  hygiene  project. 
You  bet  I'm  going  to  try  that  kind  of  thing  next  year. 
Well,  what  if  Lucia  did  fail,  and  Juan  is  up  in  the  juvenile 
court?  That  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  grand  activity." 


Connecticut  Bends  the  Twig 


By  ADELAIDE  NICHOLS 


'HEN  you  look  at  a  child,"  says  a  character 
in  a  recent  novel,  "you  never  can  believe 
he  will  grow  up  to  disappoint  you."  And 
the  saddest  part  of  such  a  disappointment 
is  that  as  the  parent  or  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  you  and  not  the  child,  are 
to  blame  for  his  failure.  If  with  all  the  new  and  costly 
gadgets  that  we  have  acquired  for  the  education  of  our 
young,  we  should  find  we  were  educating  the  bandits  and 
bootleggers  of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  bitter  blow.  Yet 
if  we  are  to  avoid  it,  we  must  be  watchful  of  certain  indi- 
cations that  are  not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  weekly  newspaper  of  a  pleasant  New  England  town 
which  prides  itself  on  its  educational  facilities  and  the 
wholesome  environment  that  it  provides  for  its  children,  I 
read  items  far  less  lurid  than  those  in  the  city  tabloids  but, 
I  often  feel,  more  portentious. 

BOYS  WHO  STOLE  GOODIES  ARE  KNOWN.  Another  break 
has  been  reported  at  the  Bedford  Junior  High  School  Cafe- 
teria. Someone  entered  the  building  Monday  night  and 
stole  soda  and  ice  cream  and  in  addition  damaged  some  appli- 
ances. The  authorities  feel  certain  it  is  the  work  of  boys 
who  are  familiar  with  the  school  and  the  cafeteria. 

YOUTHS     BELIEVED    RESPONSIBLE     FOR     HENHOUSE     FIRE. 

Boys  anxious  to  hear  the  clanging  of  fire  engines  are  thought 
to  have  been  responsible  for  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  hen 
house.  A  pail  of  inflammible  liquid  was  found  in  the  build- 
ing after  the  flames  had  been  extinguished. 

YOUTH    GETS    SUSPENDED   JAIL   TERM    FOR    HORN    THEFT. 

The  boy  plead  in  his  defense  that  he  did  not  take  the  horn 
from  a  car  but  found  it  beside  the  car.  The  prosecutor 
made  him  admit  that  he  knew  where  the  horn  belonged  but 
took  it  just  the  same. 

BIKE  STOLEN.  This  is  the  second  bicycle  that  has  been 
stolen  during  the  past  week. 

SIX  BOYS  ROB  A  YOUNG  LAD  OF  A  DOLLAR.     The  police  are 

investigating  a  complaint  of  a  local  young  lad  who  was 
robbed  of  a  dollar  by  a  gang  of  six  boys  ranging  in  age  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years.  The  boys  concerned  have  already 
established  a  very  detrimental  record  with  the  police.  The 
gang  was  rounded  up  by  Officer  Jones. 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  PRESENTS  PROBLEM  TO  LOCAL  OF- 
FICIALS. A  twelve-year-old  boy  was  taken  in  yesterday  by 
the  authorities  on  a  third  offense  for  stealing  and'  he  will  be 
tried  in  a  special  session  of  the  Juvenile  Court  on  Thursday 
morning.  This  boy  was  first  arrested  for  stealing  money. 
Then  he  stole  a  bicycle  and  has  been  on  probation  since  last 
January.  His  period  would  have  been  up  on  Friday  but  the 
urge  to  steal  again  prompted  him  and  he  helped  himself 
to  some  golf  balls  at  the  Country  Club. 

IF  these  were  rare  or  startling  incidents  they  might  soon 
be  forgotten  by  all  save  the  owners  of  the  bicycles  and 
the  boys.    But  the  frequency  of  such  reports  and  the  certain 
knowledge  of  many  occurrences  which  never  get  into  the 
papers  arouses  a  suspicion  that  it  takes  more  than  modern 


school  buildings  to  educate  modern  youth.  A  respectable  and 
prosperous  community  may  do  much  through  taxation  and 
philanthropy  to  set  the  stage  for  the  training  of  its  young 
and  still  not  be  proof  against  the  failures.  The  whole  coun- 
try has  witnessed  the  seeming  paradox  of  a  mounting  bill  of 
education,  increasingly  elaborate  school  machinery,  and  a 
heavier  and  heavier  burden  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime.  In  the  face  of  the  enormous  strain  which  modern 
America  has  put  on  ethical  concepts  and  spiritual  values, 
the  schools  have  been  concerned  in  the  main  with  what  Dr. 
Briggs  called  at  a  recent  educational  conference,  "the  fetish 
of  the  physical." 

It  does  not  require  research  by  distinguished  scholars,  per- 
haps, to  recognize  that  the  heart  of  the  educational  task  is 
actually  the  development  of  character.  Indeed  it  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  all  along  that  this  was  somehow  being 
achieved  without  special  consideration.  But  when  the  astound- 
ing discrepancy  between  our  school  machinery  and  its  effect 
on  character  is  frankly  faced,  a  task  is  presented  for  the  best 
thought  in  the  educational  field. 
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N  the  last  few  years  certain  personalities  and  certain  edu- 
cational foundations  have  emerged  conspicuously  in  this 
field, — the  Character  Education  Institute  at  Iowa  Univer- 
sity from  which  came  Dr.  Frank  Shuttleworth  to  work  with 
Dr.  Mark  A.  May  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Yale, — Dr.  Percival  Symonds  of  Columbia  and  others.  Re- 
search which  attempts  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  forces  that 
develop  character  has  been  undertaken  in  several  centers, 
and  experiments  which  focus  on  the  problem  of  expert  guid- 
ance are  underway. 

One  of  these  experiments  is  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
where  the  newly  established  Bureau  of  Character  Education 
Research  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  has  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  Yale  School  of  Education  in  making  the  Nfor- 
walk  schools  a  laboratory  for  some  of  its  studies.  Norwalk 
was  chosen  partly  because  of  its  relative  nearness  to  Yale  so 
that  close  guidance  and  cooperation  could  be  easily  main- 
tained, and  partly  because  it  was  not  a  large  city  nor  yet  a 
distinctly  rural  community  but  shared  some  of  the  problems 
of  each.  It  contained  representatives  of  most  of  the  typical 
agencies  devoted  to  Child  Welfare  and  had  in  its  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  John  Lund,  an  educator  who  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  experiment  Yale  was  initiating  and  well 
qualified  to  aid  in  its  application  and  development. 

Two  major  lines  of  attack  on  the  problem  were  laid  out. 
One  was  to  educate  the  teaching  force  on  the  technical  as- 
pects and  the  principles  of  character  training.  The  other 
was  to  provide  community  education  which  should  give  the 
schools  the  necessary  cooperation. 

For  the  schools  setting  themselves  to  build  character  must 
deal  with  children  whose  character  has  already  been  shaped 
by  the  community  outlook  and  example.  To  struggle  single- 
handed  against  outside  influences  would  be  a  difficult  task. 
But  the  Yale  studies  have  pointed  out  several  ways  of 
strengthening  the  school's  power. 
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One  is  by  coordinating  the  aim  within  the  departments 
of  the  school  so  that  the  emphasis  on  character  which  has 
appeared  sporadically  shall  be  a  major  preoccupation  for  all 
teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  educational  scheme.  Not  that 
the  subject  shall  loom  large  in  classroom  discussion:  no  one 
ever  achieved  character  by  talking  about  it.  But  the  activi- 
ties and  inter-relations  of  a  child's  life  at  school  should  con- 
sistently exercise  him  in  right  paterns  of  life  so  that  the 
things  he  does  every  day  rather  than  the  things  he  is  told 
shall  predispose  him  to  fine  living. 

Another  avenue  of  strength  for  the  school  is  to  ally  itself 
with  other  agencies  that  touch  children  at  different  points. 
In  Norwalk,  a  Child  Welfare  Council  was  formed  including 
the  public  and  private  organizations 
that  dealt  with  children — the  depart- 
ments of  health  and  charities,  the 
county  commissioners,  the  various  re- 
ligious societies,  the  Scouts  and  other 
recreational  groups,  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  This  Child  Wel- 
fare Council  has  carried  on  a  course  in 
character  education  in  its  relation  to 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and 
the  community.  The  course  was  given 
by  Ruth  White  Colton,  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Character  Education, 
and  was  so  largely  attended  that  it 
had  to  meet  in  several  sections. 

The  courses  for  the  teachers  in  the 
technique  of  using  school  work  as  a 
means  for  building  character  were 
under  the  direct  leadership  of  the 
authorities  carrying  forward  the  Yale 
studies.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Norwalk  schools  en- 
rolled voluntarily  for  this  work  and 
paid  to  take  the  courses.  A  part  of 
the  work  was  to  map  out  for  each 
teacher's  department  plans  that  called 
for  informal  and  indirect  methods  of 
giving  in  the  daily  work  such  experi- 
ences as  lead  to  desirable  character 
development  by  the  force  of  re- 
peated activities. 

For  the  last  two  years  these  plans  have  been  carried  into 
action  under  the  teachers  that  initiated  them.  Here  and  there 
one  of  them  is  of  special  interest  and  originality.  Most  of 
them  are,  taken  by  themselves,  the  sort  of  cooperative  proj- 
ects that  good  school  systems  have  always  provided  to  evoke 
responsibility,  perseverance,  tolerance,  the  ability  to  follow 
leadership  and  to  assume  it  when  necessary.  Such  was  an 
art  project  in  which  a  club  made  complete  sets  of  folders  for 
the  use  of  the  lower  grade  teachers  and  arranged  exhibitions 
in  the  dreary  lower  halls  of  the  school  house  so  that  an  at- 
tractive miniature  gallery  was  ready  to  welcome  both  pupils 
and  visitors.  They  landscaped  and  planted  the  school  grounds 
connecting  this  activity  with  nature  study  and  with  the  litera- 
ture of  nature  under  a  teacher  who  distinctly  conceived  the 
work  as  promoting  "reverence,  an  appreciation  of  beauty, 
neatness  and  thoroughness." 

Another  undertaking  was  the  equipping  of  a  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  reading-room.  Three  elementary  school 
classes,  working  through  children's  committees,  collected  and 


made  furnishings,  brought  together  a  library  of  books  and 
magazines  and  supervised  the  use  of  the  room  as  a  center 
for  interesting  leisure-time  activities  that  furnished  the  in- 
centive for  completing  the  regular  classroom  tasks.  Hospi- 
tality was  extended  to  other  classes  and  to  parents  with  the 
little  room  as  a  gathering  place.  Visits  were  made  and  en- 
tertainment given  and  received  there  with  a  sense  of  owner- 
ship and  understanding  of  the  value  of  property  more  keen 
because  of  the  effort  that  had  been  made  by  the  children 
themselves.  Since  one  of  the  most  often-listed  character 
problems  is  a  lack  of  respect  for  property,  this  was  a  signal 
opportunity  to  combat  that  feeling,  prevalent  especially  in 
public  schools  as  in  other  public  places,  that  what  "somebody- 
else"  pays  for  is  not  ours 
to  conserve  and  cherish. 
One  group  of  boys 
who  had  marred  their 
desks  were  asked  to 
bring  materials  from 
home  and  sandpaper  and 
varnish  the  desks  during 
the  workshop  period. 
They  responded  with 
great  interest  but  found 
the  task  long  and  tiring, 
— a  genuine  "lesson"  in 
the  high  cost  of  heedless- 
ness. 

Several  of  the  activi- 
ties brought  into  play 
civic  interests  and  the 
pleasure  of  being  part  of 
a  larger  world  than  that 
centered  on  oneself. 
One  class  made  its  dra- 
matic and  literary  work 
a  means  of  entertain- 
ing the  residents  in  the 
Home  for  the  Aged; 
and  a  manual-training 
class  planned  the  Christ- 
mas celebration  for  the 
crippled  children  and 
made  the  gifts  in  their 
own  shop. 

In  the  high  school  years,  the  opportunities  grew  with  the 
children.  An  experiment  in  critical  thinking  gave  fresh 
impetus  to  the  whole  undertaking.  A  hundred  students  of 
American  history  were  divided  into  an  experimental  group 
of  seventy  and  a  control  group  of  thirty  and  given  tests  for 
the  purpose  of  gauging  the  individual  student's  reaction  to 
propaganda  material  on  international  subjects.  Next  the 
experimental  group  studied  nine  pamphlets  on  methods  of 
propagandists  in  peace  time  and  in  war  time.  The  control 
group  studied  a  book  on  world  peace.  Following  this  study 
the  two  groups  repeated  the  previous  tests.  "The  results 
showed  that  the  experimental  group  had  gained  insight  into 
the  real  motives  of  men  and  that  they  were  inclined  to  be 
more  tolerant  in  their  views.  Such  a  study  clearly  indicated 
that  pupils  can  be  taught  to  think  in  a  critical  manner  when 
they  have  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  a  given  question." 

A  senior  English  class  studied  Galsworthy's  story  of  The 
Pack  and  made  it  a  test  of  their  own  crowd  psychology  in 
a  series  of  discussions  in  which  (Continued  on  page  535) 
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"When  you  loo\  at  a  child  you,  never  can  believe  he  will 
grow  up  to  disappoint  you" 
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RUTH  LIGHT 


THE  GREAT- AUNT 


STUDENTS 


THERE  is  a  difference  of  centuries  in  the  backgrounds 
of  these  generations:  Great-aunt,  muttering,  while  she 
was  being  sketched,  of  a  pogrom  more  vivid  to  her  than  the 
present — and  the  Teacher,  product  of  city  schools,  buying 
her  bargains  and  finding  her  folk-tales  at  Klein's;  the 
Talmudist  rocking  over  his  limited  reading — and  the  Stu- 
dents, who  swarm  the  public  libraries.  Ruth  Light,  an  artist 
in  her  early  twenties,  showing  promise  at  Cooper  Union, 
later  developing  under  Winold  Reiss,  found  herself,  one  day 
about  a  year  ago,  filled  with  the  urge  to  make  a  record  of 
the  people  from  whom  she  comes.  She  wandered  from  New 
York's  East  Side  to  the  Bronx,  finding  her  subjects  among 
the  orthodox  who  had  to  be  won  over  to  a  violation  of 
that  commandment  against  graven  image,  and  among  her 
friends.  Dozens  of  portraits  resulted  and  met  with  ap- 
proval recently  at  an  exhibit  at  the  Montross  Gallery. 
Meanwhile  her  mission  had  expanded.  Palestine  offered  her 
the  kaleidoscope  of  the  whole  Diaspora.  She  has  now  gone 
to  record  the  people  who  are  spending  themselves  to  make 
a  spiritual  background  into  a  working  reality.  —  F.  L.  K. 
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We  Pay  for  the  Smiths 

By  CARL  R.  ROGERS  and  MITCHELL  E.  RAPPAPORT 


«  >^^~^W    EAR  Miss  Clansy  you  havent  got  eny  rub- 

/l  ^^   ber  there  that  will  fit  the  children   12^4 

*  I  •  8^2  7/^2  Miss  Clansy  you  dont  have  enny 

f  I  U  ladys  clothes  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I 

N^l^^^r      havent  a  thing  only  what  I  have  on  I  am 

to  go  to  the  Hospital  to  morning  I  cant 

go  I  have  nouthing  to  wear  no  underwear  or  Petcoats  I  am 

so  discarige  I  dont  what  to  do  the  shape  I  am  in  I  have  to 

worrie  all  the  time  the  poor  little  baby  havent  got  a  dress  or 

enithing  to  wear  Mr  Smith  hasent  got  enny  work  I  am  most 

crazy  Your  truly,  Mrs.  Smith 

"Miss  Clancy  will  you  send  me  some  soap  I  got  to  wash 
something  out  for  the  children  I  havent  got  5  cents  to  get 
enny." 

At  first  reading,  this  letter  might  not  impress  one  as  that 
of  an  important  character,  but  when  one  knows  that  since 
1914  the  community  has  spent  more  than  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars  on  this  humble  letter  writer  and  her  fam- 
ily, one  begins  .to  realize  Mrs.  Smith's  importance.  This 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  is  but  a  beginning.  Before 
the  last  child  becomes  sixteen,  the  community  is  already 
obligated  to  spend  at  least  twenty  thousand  dollars  more. 
The  cost  of  these  children  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  is  a 
prospect  too  staggering  even  for  calculation.  Perhaps  a 
kindly  and  deadly  epidemic — but  no,  the  public  health  au- 
thorities will  prevent  that ! 

It  is  a  sobering  and  instructive  exercise  to  consider  the 
case  of  the  Smiths.  In  1907  Raymond  Smith,  a  shift- 
less young  painter  with  an  amiable  disposition,  met  Daisy 
Schuyler,  the  frowsy  heroine  of  this  tale.  Raymond  had 
previously  lived  with  a  young  woman  whose  family  was 
known  as  "the  dirty  Dentons,"  but  when  she  left  him  to 
take  up  residence  with  a  Brooklyn  Negro,  he  was  well 
pleased  to  accept  Daisy  as  a  substitute  partner.  Although 
neither  Raymond  nor  Daisy  was  heavily  encumbered  with 
this  world's  goods,  each  brought  a  memento  of  previous 
liaisons.  Raymond  had  a  daughter  named  Grace,  and  Daisy 
brought  with  her  three-year-old  Gladys,  fathered  by  Daisy's 
alleged  husband,  now  deceased.  Other  children  were  not 
slow  in  coming  and  by  1912,  when  they  moved  to  Roch- 
ester, Raymond  Jr.,  Steven,  and  Nora  had  been  added  to  the 
family  line.  Up  to  this  time  the  family  was  self-sustaining. 
It  was  in  the  winter  of  1912  and  '13  that  the  Smiths 
came  to  Rochester.  It  was  a  hard  winter  for  the  group. 
There  were  frequent  moves  to  dodge  the  rent  while  Mr. 
Smith  kept  up  a  futile  search  for  work.  In  February  a 
neighbor  requested  help  for  the  family,  and  a  church  worker 
went  to  the  home.  The  worker  pictured  Mrs.  Smith  as  a 
well-meaning,  industrious  woman,  too  proud  to  take  the 
milk  and  clothing  that  were  offered.  Was  this  a  critical 
point  in  the  family  tragedy?  Certainly  never  again  do  we 
find  any  member  of  the  Smith  family  objecting  to  relief, 
nor  is  there  to  be  any  further  evidence  of  family  pride. 

During  the  following  summer  Mr.  Smith  not  only  worked 
but  began  payment  on  a  house  into  which  the  family  moved. 


The  house  was  located  in  an  alley,  but  it  was  roomy  enough 
and,  at  first,  Mrs.  Smith  kept  it  tolerably  clean.  This 
seems  to  mark  the  high-water  mark  of  prosperity  in  the 
Smith  fortunes.  During  the  winter  the  family  was  again 
given  assistance,  and  this  story  of  summer  prosperity  and 
winter  poverty  was  repeated  in  the  four  following  years, 
with  variations  only  in  the  types  of  assistance.  Now  it  was 
groceries  and  a  bed  and  mattress  which  were  supplied.  Next 
the  father  was  given  a  job  with  the  city.  Medical  care  in 
large  quantities  for  several  members  of  the  family  formed 
a  sort  of  continuous  undertone  to  the  intermittent  melody 
of  relief. 

Meanwhile  the  family  birthrate  showed  no  signs  of  de- 
cline. The  years  1915-1919  saw  four  new  claims  upon 
charity  added  to  the  Smith  family:  Robert,  Isabelle,  Laura 
and  Clarence.  The  fact  that  all  four  of  these  were  destined 
to  fill  places  in  schools  for  the  mentally  defective  was  as 
yet  mercifully  concealed  from  the  organizations  which  were 
striving  to  keep  the  family  clothed  and  fed. 

IN  1919  the  fecundity  of  the  second  generation  was  first 
expressed.  Grace,  now  eighteen,  came  home  from  a  trip 
to  Buffalo,  bearing  her  first-born  child,  illegitimate,  to  be 
sure.  Soon  after  this  she  left  the  home,  and  we  have  no 
record  of  her  further  fortunes,  save  for  rumors  in  1927  that 
she  had  made  a  "respectable"  marriage.  A  few  months 
later,  in  April  1920,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  as  yet  unmar- 
ried, had  occasion  to  congratulate  sixteen-year-old  Gladys 
on  her  simultaneous  marriage  and  confinement.  Gladys  at 
this  time  left  the  family  hearth  for  her  husband's  home, 
and  we  cannot  continue  in  this  story  the  saga  of  her  ad- 
ventures. Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  and  her  brood  were 
well  cared  for  by  several  of  the  local  charitable  organiza- 
tions until  the  time  that  they  left  the  city. 

In  the  period  from  1920  to  1922  the  number  of  small 
children  in  the  Smith  home  grew  from  seven  to  nine.  The 
older  children  were  known  throughout  the  neighborhood  for 
their  rowdy  behavior,  their  stealing,  and  their  general  law- 
lessness. One  of  their  more  playful  escapades  was  to  throw 
watermelon  rinds  at  the  sleeping  baby  of  their  next  door 
neighbor  while  Mrs.  Smith  sat  on  the  porch  and  laughed. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  public  health  nurses,  the 
children  were  in  miserable  physical  condition  in  spite  of 
much  free  care.  All  of  them  were  enuretics  (there  was  no 
physical  basis  for  it,  doctors  said)  and  the  filthy  condition 
of  the  home  with  its  front  yard  heaped  with  junk  was  note- 
worthy. 

Mr.  Smith  was  now  a  confirmed  panhandler,  though 
whether  this  was  due  to  innate  characteristics,  to  the  ease 
with  which  relief  was  obtained,  or  to  his  growing  discourage- 
ment with  the  size  of  his  family,  it  is  impossible  to  state. 
He  succeeded  always  in  obtaining  relief,  yet  we  know  that 
he  was  making  payments  on  his  house  and  was  even  putting 
money  in  the  bank.  He  purchased  a  player  piano  while  the 
children's  shoes  were  being  supplied  by  charity. 
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It  was  during  the  era  of  the  player  piano  that  Mrs.  Smith 
made  her  one  bid  for  newspaper  fame.  She  deserted  for 
four  carefree  days  in  spring  while  newspapers  carried  sob 
stories  of  "nine  little  ones  left  without  a  mother,"  and 
Mr.  Smith  showed  reporters  the  player  piano  and  a  gold 
wrist  watch,  newly  purchased,  as  proof  of  his  affection  for 
his  Daisy.  At  the  end  of  four  days  she  returned,  and,  like 
a  wise  wife,  refused  to  tell  where  she  had  been.  The  rou- 
tine of  life  went  on  as  before,  and  in  December  Mrs.  Smith 
was  again  attending  the  free  pre-natal  clinic  at  one  of  the 
hospitals. 

John,  whose  birth  occurred  in  January  1923,  came  into 
the  Smith  home  at  a  critical  time.  iSocial  agencies  had  grown 
weary  of  welldoing  which  brought  no  results — weary  of 
truant  children,  children  who  stole,  children  who  stayed 
away  from  home  for  days — weary  also  of  a  mother  who 
was  now  described  as  "obviously  subnormal"  and  a  father 
who  would  not  work  even  when  jobs  were  obtained  for  him. 
With  the  supporting  testimony  of  four  agencies,  the  case 
was  taken  into  Children's  Court  in  an  effort  to  remove  the 
children  on  a  plea  of  insufficient  guardianship.  The  family 
was  placed  on  a  month's  probationary  oversight.  During 
this  period  the  children  continued  to  steal,  stay  away  from 
school  and  to  torment  their  neighbors.  Consequently,  at  the 
close  of  the  probationary  period  all  the  children  except  baby 
John  were  committed  to  the  childplacing  agency.  The  baby 
was  left  with  his  parents,  for  it  was  felt  the  care  of  one 
child  and  the  possible  return  of  others  would  be  an  incentive 
to  the  Smiths  to  maintain  a  suitable  home.  The  burden 
would  be  one  commensurate  with  their  ability. 

The  experiment  started  off  rather  auspiciously.  Mr. 
Smith  obtained  some  work.  He  "bought"  a  car,  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  making  a  $10  down 
payment,  and  he  was  successful 
even  in  borrowing  money  for  the 
license  plates.  At  least  one  notable 
excursion  was  made  in  this  car. 
Whether  a  tardy  conscience  be- 
gan to  reprove  the  Smiths  after 
sixteen  years,  or  whether  they  felt 
that  the  children  would  be  re- 
turned sooner  if  the  formalities 
had  been  observed,  we  do  not 
know.  At  any  rate  the  pair  drove 
to  a  neighboring  town  and  were 
married. 

Surrounded  now  by  the  cloak  of 
legality  and  harried  by  her  sister- 
in-law  for  her  neglect  of  her  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Smith  appealed  to  the 
childplacing  agency  for  the  return 
of  Clarence  and  Fred.  An  opti- 
mistic investigator  found  the  home 
conditions  had  improved,  and  the 
return  of  the  two  boys  was  au- 
thorized. These  two  youngsters, 
borderline  mental  defectives, 

brought  the  family  group  up  to  five.  The  load  was  too 
great  for  Mr.  Smith.  While  supporting  two,  he  kept  the 
family  ark  above  water;  loaded  with  two  more  it  began 
to  sink,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  within  six  weeks  of  her  marriage, 
was  sending  out  one  of  her  usual  SOS  calls:  "We  are 
maried  now  and  have  some  of  the  children  home  will  not 


be  able  to  get  milk  for  the  baby  after  today  just  as  soon 
as  he  goes  to  work  will  let  you  know  I  am  only  asking  you 
this  for  my  poor  childrn  sake  will  thank  you  very  much 
from  Mrs.  R.  G.  Smith." 

The  old  story  of  intermittent  work  and  relief  began 
again.  Mr.  Smith  resisted  every  effort  to  find  employment 
for  him  until  threatened  with  a  charge  of  vagrancy;  then 
he  secured  work  as  a  taxi-driver  for  some  time.  A  taxi- 
drivers'  strike,  however,  put  him  back  on  the  charity  lists. 
Mrs.  Smith,  meanwhile,  was  allowing  the 
home  to  slide  into  an  unimaginable  state 
of  filth  and  disorder.  Her  first  legitimate 
pregnancy  ended  in  a  miscarriage  in  1925- 
At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  thirteenth 
child  in  October  1926,  the  home  situation  was 
again  a  neighborhood  scandal.  A  night  visit 
would  have  disclosed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  sleep- 
ing with  the  new  baby  in  one  bed;  three  dirty  chil- 
dren huddled  together  on  the  uncovered  mattress  of 
another  bed;  the  third  bed  completely  surrendered 
to  the  bedbugs. 

One  last  effort  was  made  to  prod  the  Smiths  into 
decency,   if   not  respectability.     From   February   to 
August    1927    the    Society   for   the    Prevention   of 
Cruelty  to  Children  gave  intensive  supervision  and 
more  relief  was  obtained,  but  home  conditions  im- 
proved very  little.    Father  was  more  cantankerous 
than  ever  before  in  the  family  history.     He  said 
the  public  nurses  were  "a  bunch  of  old  maids 
snooping  around  interfering  in  his  business."    On 
one  occasion  when  told  that  unless  conditions  im- 
proved, it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  chil- 


Drawing   by   Helen   B.    Phelps 

"Social  agencies  grew  weary  of  well  doing  that  brought  no    results" 


dren,  he  said  he  did  not  care.  He  and  Mrs.  Smith  refused 
to  take  seriously  the  "childish  prank"  of  seven-year-old 
Clarence  who,  in  a  vicious  moment,  pushed  a  neighbor's 
small  boy  over  a  lOO-foot  cliff.  The  four-year-old  victim 
miraculously  escaped  serious  injury,  and  the  Smiths  insisted 
that  "Clarence  was  just  in  (Continued  on  page  527) 


When  Our  Deathrate  Goes  Up 


By  HENRY  PRATT  FAIRCHILD 


IT  is  a  striking  fact,   though  seemingly  little 
recognized,  that  the  deathrate  in  the  United 
States  has  been  barely  holding  its  own  since 
1920,  in  spite  of  all  the  advances  in  sanita- 
tion, medicine  and  surgery  that  have  taken 
place.     Even  more  striking  is  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  within  a  decade  the  deathrate  will  begin  to  go 
up,  and  that  by  the  end  of  a  generation  it  will  be  at  least 
two  or  three  points  higher  than  at  present.    This  latter  fact 
has  hitherto  received  very  little  attention,  even  from  special- 
ists in  vital  statistics.    When  it  begins  to  seep  through  to  the 
general  public  it  is  bound  to  create  profound  consternation, 
unless  the  public  mind  is  prepared  for  it  in  advance,  and 
equipped  to  understand  its  real  meaning.    A  low  deathrate 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  ground  for  national  pride,  and 
a  declining  deathrate  has  been  accepted  as  a  proof  of  im- 
proving hygienic  and  social  conditions.     A  rising  deathrate 
is  sure  to  arouse  widespread  dismay,  and  to  call  forth  a  host 
of  pessimistic  explanations  and  Jeremiads  of  various  sorts.   It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  take  the  first  step  in  familiar- 
izing the  ordinary  thoughtful  citizen  with  the  true  nature  of 
the  social  situation  which  is  leading  up  to  this  event,  and  to 
allay  his  misgiving  concerning  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  impending  increase  in  the  deathrate 
is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  social  changes 

which  have  been  going  on  in  this      

country  for  some  time,  and  which 
in  themselves  are  neither  dis- 
creditable nor  unfortunate,  but 
on  the  contrary  salutary. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to 
recognize  that  deathrates  are  nat- 
urally deceptive,  and  may  lead  to 
very  erroneous  conclusions,  espe- 
cially when  considered  as  an  in- 
dex of  general  hygienic  or  mor- 
tality conditions.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  country  with  very 
excellent  health  and  living  condi- 
tions to  have  a  higher  deathrate 
than  another  which  is  distinctly 
inferior  in  those  respects. 

Very  much  better  than  the 
deathrate,  as  an  index  of  mor- 
tality conditions,  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  life.  This  is  simply  an- 
other name  for  the  average  ape 
at  death.  In  its  basic  form  it  is 
figured  from  the  aee  o,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  the  number  of 
years  that  the  average  new-born 
baby  may  expect  to  live.  But  it 
may  be  figured  from  any  subse- 
quent age  point,  and  for  actuarial 


That  the  American  population  is  rap- 
idly moving  toward  a  stationary  level  in 
which  births  will  not  exceed  deaths  is 
a  fact  which  statisticians  have  pointed 
out.  While  the  process  may  dismay  the 
real  estate  developers,  it  might  offer  at 
least  some  hope  for  the  traffic  problem! 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  the  falling  birthrate.  Here, 
however,  Professor  Fairchild  points  out 
another  factor  which  so  far  has  dodged 
recognition.  Within  ten  years,  he  com- 
putes, we  shall  see  the  beginning  of  a 
substantial  rise  in  the  deathrate.  This 
will  not  be  an  occasion  for  national  mis- 
giving but,  if  we  realize  the  causes,  a  sal- 
utary sign.  Professor  Fairchild's  Present 
paper,  which  he  is  giving  this  month 
before  the  International  Population  Con- 
gress in  Rome,  carries  on  the  discussion 
of  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  the 
special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  for 
April,  Science  Looks  at  People,  and  will 
be  followed  by  other  articles  on  people 
and  science  during  the  coming  year. 
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purposes  is  actually  worked  out  in  great  variety  of  detail. 
Assuming  that  long  life  is  a  valuable  desideratum,  which  is 
the  axiom  upon  which  all  societies  proceed  in  their  sanitary 
policies,  then  the  expectation  of  life  is  a  direct  index  of  the 
satisfactoriness  of  vital  conditions,  just  as  the  deathrate  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  an  inverse  index.  But  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  is  accurate,  and  the  deathrate  is  not. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  direct  relationship  between  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  and  the  deathrate,  which  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, but  is  quite  generally  obscured.  This  can  be  most 
easily  understood  by  considering  a  stationary  population.  In 
order  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  rates,  which  are  likely 
to  be  very  confusing,  let  us  think  of  a  sample  population  of 
IOOO  (which  is  the  basis  upon  which  most  vital  statistics  are 
reckoned ) . 

Let  us  suppose  not  only  that  this  population  is  stationary, 
but  that  the  mortality  conditions  are  constant,  that  is,  that 
exactly  the  same  number  of  people  die  every  year.  Let  us 
further  suppose,  for  clearness  of  exposition,  that  the  average 
age  at  death  is  the  actual  age  at  death,  that  is,  that  every- 
body dies  at  the  same  age.  In  that  case,  the  deathrate  would 
be  exactly  equivalent  to  1000  divided  bv  the  expectation  o 
life. 

This  will  become  clear  by  an  examination  of  Chart  I.  Let 
us  suppose,  first,  that  the  population  is  composed  of  fifty 

groups,   each   comprising   twenty 

individuals,  the  first  group  one 
year  old,  the  second  two  years 
old,  and  so  on  until  the  highest 
group  is  reached  at  fifty  years. 
Every  year  this  upper  group  dies 
off  en  masse — that  is,  the  average 
age  at  death,  or  expectation  of 
life,  is  fifty.  To  keep  the  pop- 
ulation stationary,  of  course, 
twenty  babies  must  be  born  each 
year,  that  is,  the  lowest  group 
must  be  reconstituted  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  upper  group. 
Since  there  are  twenty  persons  in 
each  of  these  groups,  and  the  to- 
tal population  is  IOOO,  the  birth- 
rates and  deathrates  are  equal 
(which  is  always  the  case  in  a  sta- 
tionary population,  barring  mi- 
gration1) and  both  are  twenty, 
which  is  precisely  1000  divided 
by  the  expectation  of  life,  fifty. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  that  the 
expectation  of  life  is  TOO,  each 
group  will  then  be  composed  of 
ten  persons,  and  the  birth-  and 


1  Note:         Migration 
throughout   this   paper. 
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Chart  I 

Population  1000  Population  1000 

Expectation  o/  life     50  Expectation  of  life    100 


Deathrate 


50 
20 


Deathrate 


10 


deathrates  will  be  ten,  which  is  1000  divided  by  100.  Sim- 
ilarly, whatever  the  expectation  of  life,  the  equation  remains 
the  same.  It  is  also  obvious  that  no  matter  how  many  thou- 
sands the  population  actually  numbers,  the  size  of  the  birth 
and  death  groups  is  increased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  size 
of  population,  so  that  the  relationship  between  deathrate  and 
expectation  of  life  remains  unaltered. 

But  obviously  these  examples  contain  one  or  two  supposi- 
tions contrary  to  fact.  Would  a  closer  approximation  of  the 
illustrations  to  the  facts  of  life  alter  the  conclusions? 

First  of  all,  in  actual  life  people  do  not  die  all  at  the  same 
age,  but  at  every  age  from  one  minute  to  well  over  one  hun- 
dred years.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  in  our  sample  pop- 
ulations one  person  dies  at  the  age  of  49.  (Chart  II  A.)  To 
keep  the  average  age  50,  another  person  in  the  upper  group 
would  have  to  live  to  51.  There  would  therefore  still  be 
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Chart  II 
To  \eep  the  expectation  of  life  constant,  every  death 
it  an  age  below  the  average  must  be  compensated  by 

a  death  equally  above  the  average.     The  deathrate 

remains  the  same — 1000  divided  by  the  expectation 

of  life 


twenty  deaths  in  the  year  in  question,  and  twenty  the  next 
year,  leaving  the  deathrate  the  same.1 

So  if  two  people  died  at  49,  or  one  at  48,  two  would  have 
to  live  to  5 1,  or  one  to  52,  in  order  to  keep  the  average  age  at 
death  50.  But  in  each  case  there  would  be  twenty  deaths  in 
the  year,  so  the  ratio  would  remain  unchanged.  The  same 
process  might  go  on  through  the  whole  possible  range  of  ages 
— as  long  as  the  average  age  at  death  remains  50,  the  death- 
rate  must  remain  20,  provided  the  total  population  remains 
stationary.  (Chart  II  B.) 

But  practically  no  populations  are  stationary.  Most  of 
them,  emphatically  the  United  States,  are  increasing.  How 
does  this  affect  the  deathrate,  and  the  relation  between  death- 
rate  and  expectation  of  life? 

In  order  to  have  an  increasing  population,  there  must  be 
more  births  in  the  society  than  there  are  deaths.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, then,  that  in  a  certain  year  21  babies  are  born.  (Chart 
III.)  The  bottom  group  now  numbers  21,  and  the  total 
population  1001.  But  since  this  increase  at  the  bottom  does 
not  affect  the  ability  to  survive  of  the  upper  group,  there  are 
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Chart  III 
The   deathrate    remains   slightly    lowered    until   the 
extra  individual  reaches  the  age  of  death,  when  it 
suddenly  rises  sharply  for  a  single  year  and  then 
drops  bac\  to  the  original 

still  only  20  deaths.  The  deathrate  this  year,  then,  is 
20/1001  instead  of  20/1000,  a  slight  decrease.  If  this  in- 
crease in  births  was  not  repeated  in  subsequent  years,  the 
slight  decrease  in  the  deathrate  would  be  continued  un- 
changed until  the  extra  individual  reached  the  age  of  fifty, 
when  the  deathrate  would  suddenly  jump  to  21/1001,  after 
which  it  would  drop  back  to  20  again. 

If,  however,  the  extra  birth  represented  a  permanent 
change  in  the  conditioning  factors,  then  the  deathrate  in  the 
second  year  would  be  20/1002,  in  the  third  year  20/1003, 
and  so  on.  (Chart  IV  A.) 

This  will  keep  up  until  the  first  extra  baby  reaches  the 
age  of  50,  during  which  period  there  will  be  a  steady  decline 
in  the  deathrate,  since  the  denominator  keeps  getting  larger 
while  the  numerator  remains  the  same.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  21  deaths,  and  consequently  a  sharp  in- 


1  Of  course,  in  a  single  sample  population  of  1000  there  would  be  slight 
temporary  mathematical  discrepancies.  For,  to  keep  the  average  age  at 
death  exactly  50,  the  49-year-old  person  and  the  51-year-old  person  would 
have  to  die  at  the  same  time.  But  in  fact  the  older  one  would  have  to  live 
an  extra  year  before  he  died.  In  an  actual  population  of  many  thousandi. 
and  of  varying  ages  at  death,  these  irregularities  would  be  smoothed  out. 
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As  long  as  births  re- 
main  at  21,  the  popu- 
lation increases,  and 
the  deathrate  decreases, 
slowly 


In  real  life  increases  in 
births  tend  to  be  cumu- 
latwe;  population  and 
deathrate  change  more 
rapidly 


crease  in  the  deathrate.  The  population  is  now  1050,  and 
the  deathrate  217-1050,  or  20  per  thousand  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  other  words,  the  population  has  suddenly  become 
stationary  again,  the  entire  improvement  in  deathrate  of  the 
past  fifty  years  is  lost  in  a  single  year,  and  the  deathrate 
once  more  equals  the  population  divided  by  the  expectation 
of  life. 

Obviously,  if  the  conditions,  instead  of  the  hypothetical 
ones  useful  for  demonstration,  were  those  of  real  life,  with 
deaths  occurring  at  all  ages,  the  improvement  in  the  death- 
rate  would  be  more  gradual,  and  the  increase  of  the  death- 
rate  less  sudden,  but  the  general  effect  would  be  the  same. 

The  important  fact  illustrated  by  this  supposition  is  that 
an  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  long  as  it  continues,  will 
of  itself,  without  the  slightest  improvement  in  vital  or  mor- 
tality conditions  and  without  any  extension  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  life,  produce  a  lower  deathrate  than  if  the  popula- 
tion were  stationary. 

In  the  last  case,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  remains  constant,  21  births  against  20 
deaths  for  fifty  years.  But  in  real  life  this  supposition  would 
not  be  true.  In  the  course  of  time  some  of  these  extra  babies 
would  reach  the  child-bearing  age,  and  would  begin  to  have 
babies  of  their  own.  Presently  the  number  in  the  bottom 
group  would  be  22,  and  then  23,  and  so  on.  (Chart  IV  B.) 
But  for  a  number  of  years  the  upper  age  group  would  still 
remain  at  20,  and  there  would  still  be  twenty  deaths  to  be 
checked  against  a  constantly  increasing  population.  There 
would  therefore  be  a  steadily  declining  deathrate  until  the 
first  extra  individual  reached  the  age  of  death.  Then  the 
decline  in  the  deathrate  would  be  checked,  but  it  would 
remain  at  a  permanently  lower  figure  as  long  as  births  ex- 
ceeded deaths. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  The  outstanding 
fallacy  in  our  ordinary  use  of  vital  statistics  is  this:  Custom- 
arily, the  deathrate  and  birthrate  are  both  based  on  the  con- 
temporary population.  This  procedure  involves  a  fallacy  in 
the  case  of  both  rates,  but  is  particularly  misleading  in  the 


case  of  the  deathrate.  For  the  deaths  of  a  given  year  do  not 
represent  the  contemporary  population,  but  much  more  nearly 
the  population  as  it  existed  in  a  year  antedating  the  present 
by  a  period  equal  to  the  expectation  of  life.  In  theory,  death- 
rates,  to  be  really  significant,  should  be  based  upon  this 
antecedent  population.  Practically,  this  is  not  possible,  since 
people  do  not  all  die  at  one  age,  or  in  equal  numbers  at  each 
successive  age.  But  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  is  a  much  more  significant  index  of  vital  condi- 
tions than  the  deathrate. 

The  only  permanent  and  reliable  way  to  lower  the  death- 
rate  is  to  extend  the  expectation  of  life.  If  the  average  age 
at  death  can  be  increased  from  50  to  60  the  deathrate  will 
decline  from  20  to  16.66. 

It  is  also  exceedingly  noteworthy  that  while  any  such  ex- 
tension of  the  expectation  of  life  is  in  process  of  achieve- 
ment, the  deathrate  will  fall  abnormally  low,  that  is,  lower 
than  the  point  at  which  it  can  be  maintained  after  actual 
improvement  ceases.  To  illustrate  once  more  from  our 
sample  population  : 

Suppose  in  a  certain  year  a  hygienic  improvement  is  made 
which  enables  one  of  the  upper  group  to  live  to  51.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  the  first  year  during  which  this  im- 
provement comes  into  effect  will  be  19;  but  the  year  after 
it  will  go  back  to  20  again  and  will  remain  so.  The  im- 
provement in  the  deathrate  in  the  single  year  in  question  is 
therefore  five  per  cent.  The  permanent  improvement  in  the 
deathrate  is  very  much  less,  and  is  due  not  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  fewer  deaths,  but  that  there  is  a  larger  population. 
The  deathrate  is  now  20/1001. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  improvements  in  hygienic 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  going  on  the  deathrate  will  be 
at  a  much  lower  point  than  it  can  possibly  remain  after  the 
improvements  have  become  well  established.  For  no  matter 
how  much  the  expectation  of  life  is  extended,  everybody  has 
to  die  some  time. 

What  happens,  now,  when  the  increase  in  population 
ceases,  or  when  the  rate  of  increase  declines?  This  can  be 
made  clear  by  one  more  reference  to  our  sample  population. 
(Chart  V.)  We  have  already  seen  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  an  increase  of  births  from  20  to  21 — a  corresponding 
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decline  in  the  deathrate  for  a  period  of  time.  Suppose  now 
that  the  births  decline  from  20  to  19.  For  50  years  the 
number  of  deaths  will  remain  at  20,  while  the  population 
steadily  declines  from  1000  to  950.  There  will  therefore  be 
a  steady  increase  in  the  deathrate  during  this  period.  As  in 
the  opposite  case,  this  increase  will  suddenly  be  offset  in  the 
fiftieth  year  by  a  drop  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  2O  to 
19.  In  real  life,  both  the  decline  and  the  recovery  would  be 
more  gradual,  but  the  eventual  outcome  would  be  the  same. 
The  important  general  truth  is  that  a  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate brings  of  itself  an  increase  in  the  deathrate.  In  a  grow- 
ing population,  this  increase  will  be  extreme  while  the  decline 
in  the  birthrate  is  actually  going  on.  After  the  decline  has 
ceased,  and  births  become  stabilized,  the  deathrate  will 
gradually  fall  again  and  itself  become  stabilized.  But  it  will 
remain  at  a  higher  point  than  it  was  while  the  increase  of 
population  was  taking  place,  or  taking  place  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  If  the  population  becomes  stationary,  the  deathrate  and 
the  birthrate  will  become  equal  again,  each  being  equivalent 
to  1000  divided  by  the  expectation  of  life.  If  the  population 
continues  to  increase  moderately,  the  deathrate  will  remain 
abnormally  low,  but  nevertheless  higher  than  it  was  during 
the  period  of  rapid  increase. 

WE  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  situation  in 
the  United  States.  From  the  beginning  of  our  national 
life  we  have  been  a  very  rapidly  growing  people.  Our  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  about  four  million  in  1790  to  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  million  in  1930 — or  over  thirty- 
fold  in  140  years.  We  have  consequently  become  habituated 
to  a  very  low  deathrate,  much  lower  than  our  hygienic  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  themselves  would  justify,  and  so  low 
as  to  give  us  a  wholly  unwarranted  attitude  of  superiority 
toward  foreign  countries  with  a  higher  rate. 

Within  the  last  few  decades  we  have  experienced  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  birthrate.  Our  vital  statistics  are  so  inadequate, 
and  of  so  short  duration,  that  we  do  not  know  just  when 
this  decline  commenced  or  how  it  has  progressed.  But  com- 
mon observation  tells  us  that  it  has  taken  place,  and  what 
figures  we  have  bear  it  out.  This  in  itself  would  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  increase  in  the  deathrate,  though  its 
full  effect  would  not  become  manifest  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  period  about  equivalent  to  our  expectation  of  life,  that 
is,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  from  now. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  other  developments  have  been 
taking  place  which  have  tended  to  lower  the  deathrate  tem- 
porarily. These  are  the  great  advances  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  public  health,  and  a  consequent  extension  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  by  raising  the  average  age  at  death.  The  opera- 
tion of  such  forces  has  already  been  explained.  They  produce 
an  abnormally  great  improvement  in  the  deathrate  while 
they  are  going  on,  which  has  to  be  largely  compensated  for 
eventually.  This  principle  is  of  particular  weight  since  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  modern  saving  of  life  has  been  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood.  For  the  earlier  in  life  vital 
improvements  are  introduced,  the  more  conspicuous  is  their 
effect  on  the  deathrate,  but  the  more  certainly  they  have  to 
be  paid  for  eventually.  These  improvements  have  therefore 
served  to  counterbalance  the  unfavorable  effect  on  the  death- 
rate  of  the  declining  rate  of  population  growth,  permitting 
the  deathrate  to  decline  for  some  years,  and  to  barely  hold 
its  own  for  the  past  decade  or  so. 

But  the  near  future  will  certainly  see  a  change.    The  de- 


cline in  the  rate  of  population  increase  will  in  all  probability 
go  on,  tending  to  raise  the  deathrate  accordingly.  And  of 
a  surety  we  shall  begin  to  reap  the  full  effects  of  the  de- 
creased birthrate  of  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

The  difficulty  of  making  exact  predictions  is  increased  by 
the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  an  increasing  population 
produces  a  distortion  in  the  birthrate,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
deathrate.  Birthrates  are  determined  by  comparing  the  total 
number  of  births  in  a  year  with  the  contemporary  population. 
But  births  are  not  produced  by  the  total  contemporary  popu- 
lation, but  by  that  section  of  the  population  that  was  born 
as  many  years  previously  as  the  average  age  of  mother  at 
childbirth,  probably  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years. 
In  a  stationary  population  this  number  would  remain  con- 
stant, and  a  given  rate  of  actual  fecundity  would  produce 
a  higher  birthrate  than  in  a  growing  population.  A  decline 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  population,  accordingly,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  raise  the  birthrate  as  well  as  the  deathrate,  and 
since  this  decline  is  produced  by  a  diminution  of  births  there 
arises  the  peculiar  paradox  that  a  reduction  in  births  has 
a  tendency  to  raise,  as  well  as  to  lower,  the  birthrate.  But 
the  depressing  tendency,  of  course,  far  exceeds  the  elevating 
tendency.  Since  the  expectation  of  life  is  about  twice  the 
average  age  at  childbirth,  the  distortion  of  the  birthrate  is 
only  about  half  that  of  the  deathrate.  All  this  shows  how 
exceedingly  misleading  it  is  to  base  generalizations  about 
vitality  and  morality  conditions  on  ordinary  birthrates  and 
deathrates. 

The  only  possible  way  to  stave  off  an  increase  in  the  death- 
rate  would  be  through  superhuman  improvements  in  the 
saving  and  lengthening  of  life.  Some  further  advances  in 
this  field  are  certainly  to  be  expected.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  hope  that  they  can  be  extensive  enough 
to  offset  the  forces  tending  to  raise  the  deathrate,  especially 
as  we  shall  soon  begin  to  feel  the  tremendous  rebound  from 
the  improvements  already  made  and  the  false  deathrate  that 
they  have  helped  to  produce. 

IN  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  most  of  the 
extension  of  the  expectation  of  life  which  has  been  so 
noteworthy  in  recent  years  has  been  due  to  savings  in  the 
early  age  groups.  The  reduction  of  infant  mortality  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  twentieth 
century.  But  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  total  span 
of  life  has  been  increased  much,  if  any.  It  is  one  thing  to 
raise  the  average  age  at  death,  and  it  is  quite  another  to 
extend  the  upper  limits  of  existence.  Babies  live  longer,  but 
old  people  do  not.  Each  year  it  is  becoming  more  true  that 
further  improvements  in  the  expectation  of  life  must  be 
achieved  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  prospects  are  not  very 
bright  in  this  direction. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a  stationary  population 
in  this  country  within  the  next  half-century,  at  just  what 
point  the  birth-  and  deathrates  will  be  equalized,  just  how 
they  may  fluctuate  up  and  down  in  the  meantime — these  are 
points  about  which  there  is  no  certainty.  But  whatever  comes, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  one  of  the  accompanying  phenomena 
will  be  an  upturn  in  the  deathrate.  This  will,  of  course,  be 
particularly  marked  in  certain  of  the  states.  In  1926,  for 
instance,  the  deathrate  in  Nebraska  was  9.1,  in  North 
Dakota  8.3,  in  Montana  7.8,  and  in  Idaho  7.4,  against  the 
average  for  all  states  of  12.2. 

And  if  we  are  to  stop  with        (Continued  on  page  525) 


No  Laughter  Allowed 


By  PAULINE  LEADER 


IN  the  factory  there  was  an  invisible  sign,  "No 
Laughter  Allowed,"  but  in  spite  of  it  she 
would  laugh,  long  peels  of  laughter  over 
nothing  at  all,  and  the  other  workers  at  the 
long  mutual  table  would  join  in  unwill- 
ingly. 

"Stop  making  me  laugh,"  said  the  fat  girl.  "It  costs  me 
money."  And  the  fat  girl  was  right.  Every  time  she 
laughed  she  was  forced  to  stop  work,  and  she  was  on  piece 
work.  The  piece-workers  loved  every  second  of  the  work- 
ing day.  They  begrudged  the  half  hour  off  for  lunch  when 
even  the  machines  were  allowed  relaxation.  The  piece- 
workers had  become  more  machine-like  than  the  machines. 
The  one  who  was  always  laughing  was  a  non-piece-worker. 
She  could  afford  to  laugh.  But  what  was  there  to  laugh  at  in 
a  book-binding  factory?  The  hole  in  the  stocking  of  "the 
boy"  who  brought  the  chunks  of  unsewed  books  to  the 
women  and  girls  at  the  machines  could  be  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  in  the  world  somehow.  It  sent  her  off  into  a  fit  of 
endless  giggles.  And  the  other  workers  would  have  to  join 
in,  the  sound  was  so  contagious.  They  said  she  was  crazy, 
and  maybe  she  was. 

Al  didn't  like  her.  Al  was  the  foreman.  He  bawled  out 
anyone  who  talked,  for  the  sign  "Talking  Strictly  For- 
bidden" was  all  too  visible.  But  against  her  wordless  laughter 
he  was  hepless.  He  could  only  glare.  If  only  someone 
had  had  the  afterthought  to  make  the  invisible  sign,  "No 
Laughter  Allowed,"  visible. 

Today  was  Monday  and  she  was  always  especially  cheer- 
ful on  Monday  for  it  meant  getting  back  to  the  factory. 
Home  was  worse  than  the  factory.  A  Sunday  passed  look- 
ing at  the  cracked  wall-paper,  the  wobbly  dresser,  the  even 
wobblier  stand  of  her  four-dollar  room.  .  .  . 

Sunday  at  home.  The  frowsy  landlady  with  her  room 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  the  door  always  open  to  see 
her  lady-lodgers  did  not  sneak  their  gentlemen  friends  up. 
This  is  a  respectable  house!  But  meanwhile,  bed-bugs  con- 
tinued to  feast  on  the  blood  of  the  lady-lodgers.  How  did 
landladies  regulate  this  with  their  morality? 

Sunday  at  home.  Sleep  late,  my  children.  You,  two  tailors 
sleeping  on  two  cots  in  a  four-dollar  room;  you,  old  maid 
living  in  a  three-dollar  room  so  that  you  can  buy  a  fur  coat ; 
you,  young  couple  with  a  baby,  and  another  one  on  the 
way;  you,  and  the  rest  of  you,  met  and  passed  in  the  hall, 
silently,  furtively,  while  the  sick  gas-light  blinks  suspiciously 
at  each  one  coming  under  its  eye,  like  another  landlady  keep- 
ing watch  through  the  night  in  the  halls. 

A  door  is  left  open  a  crack.  It  is  the  old  maid's  room. 
Stockings  hang  from  a  string.  Handkerchiefs  are  pasted  to 
fhe  window.  The  fur  coat  hangs,  oh  so  carefully,  on  its 
hanger.  This  is  all  one  can  see,  but  it  is  enough.  The  fur 
coat  is  a  symbol ;  with  it  the  old  maid  can  keep  her  head 
up  in  the  crowd.  What  does  it  matter — who  cares — where 
you  live,  how  you  live? 


The  two  tailors  lived  in  the  room  across  the  hall.  One 
night  she  found  a  note  under  the  door:  "We  are  two  tai- 
lors. If  you  be  nice  to  us,  we  are  willing  to  do  sewing  for 
you."  Two  tailors  sitting  in  their  room  on  their  separate 
beds  with  the  door  always  hungrily  wide  open.  Two  tailors, 
sex-starved,  prowling  through  the  streets  at  night,  leaving 
the  door  of  their  room  hungrily  wide  open. 

On  Sunday  she  stayed  in  bed.  The  night  before,  she 
bought  a  couple  of  five-cent  boxes  of  crackers,  and  since  she 
was  not  yet  eighteen,  she  bought  some  chocolate  bars  too. 
Her  Sunday  breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper.  The  twelve  dol- 
lars a  week  she  earned  in  the  bookbinding  factory  wouldn't 
allow  much  more.  Anyway,  the  money  must  be  saved  for 
week-days  when  she  needed  energy  for  work.  What  was 
Sunday?  And  if  she  stayed  in  bed,  she  would  need  less 
food.  The  warmth  of  the  bed  stifled  the  hunger  pangs  in 
her  stomach.  What  was  a  feeling  of  weakness  now  and 
then  ?  Yes,  she  was  glad  when  Monday  came  and  she  could 
go  back  to  the  factory. 

The  fat  girl  had  had  her  little  finger  nipped  off  by  the 
machine.  It  only  made  her  more  than  ever  the  machine's 
slave.  Nothing  could  compare  with  her  devotion  to  it.  She 
hung  over  it,  never  looking  up. 

Piece-work  was  the  goal  of  all  the  non-piece-workers. 
After  two  or  three  years  they  promoted  you  from  carting 
the  sewed  books  away  to  sewing  the  books  on  the  machines. 
Would  she  be  here  in  two  or  three  years?  She  hoped  not. 


H1 


OW  could  these  women  be  contented?  They  were 
broken.  That  was  the  answer.  The  machines  had 
broken  them.  They  were  slaves.  Their  eyes  were  glued  to 
the  machine  to  catch  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  on  which 
they  placed  a  folded  page  to  be  sewed  to  the  pages  gone 
before. 

The  rhythm  of  the  machine  was  staccato;  the  body  of  the 
worker  moved  in  a  constant  staccato  jerk,  head  and  shoul- 
ders were  brought  up,  brought  up,  brought  up,  and  flung 
back  in  a  never  ending  jerk  in  time  with  the  machine.  Until 
the  worker  got  used  to  it,  it  was  torture,  for  it  involved  not 
only  the  body  but  the  mind.  Words  came  out  of  jerked 
mouths  jerkily.  There  was  no  getting  away  from  the  ma- 
chines. The  walls  and  floor  of  the  room  shook  in  little  stac- 
cato jerks  of  anguish.  When  she  left  the  factory  for  the 
side-walks,  she  had  to  learn  all  over  again  how  to  walk. 
Her  body  refused  at  first  to  obey  a  smooth  rhythm.  The 
muscles  were  too  tense. 

She  could  never  get  away  from  the  machines  except  in 
one  way — by  laughing  at  them.  So  she  laughed.  She  kept 
her  eye  out  for  funny  things.  Al,  the  way  Al  walked.  His 
trousers  were  too  short.  Al  had  pale  blue  eyes  and  no 
thoughts  of  his  own.  On  one  side  was  the  boss  pushing 
him  to  a  maximum  output,  on  the  other  side  were  the 
younger  girls,  the  non-piece-workers,  who  were  fond  of 
slipping  off  to  the  wash-room  five  minutes  before  the  five- 
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fifteen  bell  rang.  Five  minutes  multiplied  by  quite  a  num 
ber  of  girls  made  quite  a  number  of  minutes  lost.  Bawling 
them  out  did  no  good.  They  were  not  slaves  of  the  machine 
yet.  Poor  Al.  No  wonder  he  always  went  around  looking 
half  out  his  mind.  But  one  could  not  feel  any  sympathy  for 
him.  Who  ever  liked  a  foreman?  'He  was  an  enemy. 

IN  this  place,  if  she  didn't  laugh  she  would  certainly  cry, 
unless  of  course  she  became  like  the  others  who  had  been 
broken  long  ago  on  the  machine's  wheel.  That  seemed  the 
best  way  after  all.  After  that,  she  would  grow  indifferent 
to  everything. 

Funny,  what  a  factory  did  to  you.  You  grew  careless 
about  brushing  your  teeth,  washing  properly.  There  was 
10  time.  Everything  was  half  done  or  not  done  at  all.  It 
was  a  continual  fight  not  to  let  go  entirely.  Especially  if 
you  lived  in  a  rooming  house  where  there  was  hot  water 
only  on  Saturdays. 

She  had  dirty  finger  nails.  Her  hair  was  not  really 
combed.  The  others  had  the  same  look  of  carelessness  about 
them.  But  nearly  all  the  girls  had  make-up  on.  Through 
it,  one  could  see  yesterday's  make-up  which  they  had  been 
too  tired  to  wash  off.  Why  did  they  put  make-up  on  for 
the  factory?  The  make-up  had  been  put  on  at  six  A.  M.  in 
artificial  light ;  at  ten  it  looked  ghastly  with  the  sun  stream- 
ing through  the  windows.  But  there  was  something  defiant 
about  the  make-up,  defiance  against  the  machine. 

When,  in  the  afternoon,  the  boss's  son  came  around  to 
lead  a  visitor  through  the  factory,  the  carting  away  of  fin- 
ished books,  the  whole  industry  almost  stopped.  He  certainly 
was  handsome.  In  the  love  story  and  confession  magazines, 
the  boss's  son  always  fell  in  love  with  the  poor  working  girl. 
But  here,  he  didn't  even  give  them  a  look.  With  a  sigh, 
the  carting  away  of  finished  books,  the  rhythm  of  industry, 
started  again. 

Why  did  they  employ  girls  for  this  job?  It  was  really 
a  man's  work.  The  books  were  heavy.  But  they  gave  the 
job  to  girls  because  girls  and  women  would  take  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  and  a  man  wouldn't.  Each  girl  was  given 
three  machines,  and  the  out-put  came  fast  and  furious.  On 
Mondy  mornings  when  many  of  the  'girls  had  to  go  to  con- 
tinuation school,  the  girls  left  behind  had  as  many  as  six 


machines  each.  When  that  happened  there  would  be  an 
awful  mixup. 

The  day  dragged  on.  She  envied  the  incuriosity  of  the 
older  women.  She  tried  not  to  look  too  often  at  the  clock 
although  all  the  girls  were  looking  at  it.  Their  young 
bodies  were  restless,  impatient.  They  kept  taking  out  their 
vanity  cases  and  when  Al's  back  was  turned,  dabbed  fresh 
rouge  on  their  faces.  Then  their  cheeks  flared  out  brilliantly, 
but  the  eyes  above  them  remained  tired. 

Cut,  cut,  cut,  her  little  knife  went  through  the  books.  It 
had  got  to  be  so  that  she  knew,  without  really  seeing  the  lit- 
tle purple  mark,  where  to  cut.  Then,  picking  up  fifteen 
books,  minus  only  their  covers,  she  carried  them  to  the  wagon 
which  would  wheel  them  to  the  cover  room.  The  more  she 
picked  up  at  a  time,  the  less  number  of  times  she  would  have 
to  walk  to  the  wagon.  But  it  also  worked  another  way.  If 
she  carried  so  many  books  at  one  time,  her  arms  and  back 
grew  tired  quickly. 

ONCE  she  had  opened  a  book  and  read  a  few  lines, 
thinking  that  Al  would  like  her  interest  in  the  books. 
But  Al  had  bawled  her  out.  She  wasn't  there  to  read,  he 
said.  She  was  there  to  cart  the  books  to  the  wagon.  It 
was  none  of  her  business  what  was  inside  of  them.  He  never 
looked  himself.  A  book  was  a  product,  not  a  book. 

Some  of  the  girls  were  kidding  with  "the  boy."  They 
would  have  preferred  someone  without  pimples,  but  he  was 
the  only  one  handy. 

If  she  didn't  laugh  pretty  quick,  it  would  get  her.  Damn 
these  machines.  Damn  Al.  Then  she  laughed.  The  hole 
in  the  stocking  of  "the  boy"  was  funny.  How  could  he  ex- 
pect to  date  up  one  of  the  girls  when  he  had  a  hole  in  his 
stocking  and  they  were  making  fun  of  him  behind  his 
back? 

The  piece-workers  looked  up  from  their  machines  in  an- 
noyance. She's  crazy,  they  muttered.  Al  looked  up  from 
the  machine  he  was  fixing.  He  had  been  working  on  it  for 
an  hour  and  still  had  not  found  out  what  was  wrong.  That 
laugh.  .  .  .  Damn  her  laughter!  He'd  give  her  something 
to  laugh  at. 

And  he  did.  Only  the  little  "firing  card"  stuck  in  her  pay 
envelope  wasn't  so  funny  after  all. 
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Traveling  Ad  Lib 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


'NDLESS  procession  walking,  round  and  round 
the  decks,  from  stem  to  stern,  from  stern  to 
stem  again;  up  the  starboard  and  down  the 
port  side;  down-side  up  and  up-side  down  as 
the  case — and  the  ship — might  be.  Tout  le 
monde  walking  like  mad,  except  those  who  pre- 
fer their  oceans  flat;  otherwise  staying  flat  themselves.  Yon 
fat  man,  who  in  the  city  sits  all  day  at  a  desk,  seems  to  imagine 
that  he  can  walk  off  at  six  laps  to  the  mile  the  whale  of  a 
breakfast  that  he  had,  not  to  mention  the  libations  of  yestere'en 
and  the  cocktails  begun  again  this  morning  before  the  sun  got 
anywhere  near  the  altitude  of  the  yardarm.  That  skinny 
woman,  who  ought  to  be  sitting  still  all  the  way  across,  guzzling 
cream  and  piling  on  adipose — before  we  sight  land  she  will  have 
lost  altogether  the  thin  theoretical  layer  of  flesh  that  barely 
hides  her  poor  bones. 

"No,  I  shall  not  walk,"  I  said  to  the  man  in  the  steamer 
chair  beside  me.  "I  faithfully  did  my  exercises  this  morning. 
Treadmills  do  not  amuse  me.  Shoving  your  legs  ahead  one  after 
the  other  a  thousand  times  or  twenty  leagues;  getting  abso- 
lutely nowhere.  The  scenery  remains  the  same.  So  much  like 
life." 

"Nor  shall  I,"  replied  the  man.  "Exercise  is  a  state  of  mind 
rather  than  a  physical  activity.  Any  doctor  will  tell  you  that 
you  can  determine  blood  to  any  part  of  the  body  by  mental  in- 
tention and  attention,  without  consciously  moving  a  muscle. 
The  physical  activity  is  quite  futile,  considered  by  itself.  There 
is  quite  a  problem  in  the  mere  matter  of  how  to  be  happy  though 
exercising.  The  same  may  be  said  of  travel.  Most  of  these 
people  think  they  are  going  somewhere;  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
they  are  standing  still,  and  will  be,  all  their  lives.  Now,  me — 
I  rowed  this  morning  before  breakfast  from  Cairo  to  Luxor, 
against  the  current — the  Nile  is  swift  at  this  season — and  came 
back  on  horseback." 

"Cummaw?"  said  I.  "That  is,  if  you  get  what  I  mean.  It's 
my  kind  of  French  for  the  English  'Beg  pawdon?'  I've  been 
from  Cairo  to  Luxor,  in  a  boat;  but  a  steam-engine  did  the 
work,  and  it  consumed,  as  I  remember  it,  a  full  week.  Be- 
sides"— I  waved  my  hand  around  the  horizon — "what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  Nile,  swift  or  slow?  Cairo  or  Luxor;  or 
Aswan,  for  that  matter?  Why  didn't  you  go  on  to  Khartoum? 
You  must  have  been  late  to  breakfast." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  the  man.  "Like  most  other  people,  you 
think  of  travel  and  exercise  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  terms 
of  miles  and  boats  and  railroad  trains;  maybe  aeroplanes.  And 
money.  Especially  money.  If  you  haven't  money  you  can't 
travel.  You  stick  in  one  place,  see  always  the  same  things,  and 
die  of  dry-rot.  Or,  if  you  have  money,  you  rush  around  from 
one  place  to  another,  accumulate  a  lot  of  funny  names  and  a 
hodge-podge  of  impressions,  and  die  of  mental  indigestion.  Or 
of  boredom,  knowing  of  no  other  places  to  rush  to.  For  my- 
self— I  travel  every  morning.  Sometimes  up  the  Nile,  or  the 
Amazon,  the  Rhine  or  the  Hudson,  as  far  as  I  like  to  go.  I 
row,  you  know,  with  my  own  muscles,  arms  and  legs.  Great 
exercise  that — rowing.  But  the  rowing  isn't  any  good  unless 
you  enjoy  the  scenery,  and  you  have  to  make  that  for  yourself. 
There's  a  place  on  the  Danube;  the  Iron  Gates,  I  think  they 
call  it.  I  was  there  yesterday." 


He  looked  sane  enough,  but  you  never  can  tell.  I  was  going 
to  say  something,  but  he  went  on: 

"Ordinarily,  I  haven't  any  horse,  but  on  this  ship  there's  a 
bully  one,  and  you  can  speed  him  up  so  as  to  shake  every  tooth 
out  of  your  head.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  there's  a  camel,  that  will 
take  you  to  Timbuctoo,  and  twist  your  gizzard  upside  down. 
A  quick  gallop  over  the  Pampas,  or  in  Rotten  Row,  or  along 
the  Snake  River  in  Idaho.  After  a  few  miles  or  kilometers  of 
that,  breakfast  is  a  joy.  Tomorrow  morning  I  have  a  date  to 
ride  in  the  Bad  Lands  with  Sitting  Bull.  Possibly  Buffalo  Bill 
will  come  along." 

"Buffalo  Bill  and  Sitting  Bull  are  both  dead."  It  was  all 
I  could  think  of  to  say,  but  I  said  it  somewhat  truculently. 

"They  were,  but  I  have  revived  them.  As  the  Fairy  says, 
in  Maeterlinck's  The  Betrothal,  'only  those  are  dead  who 
are  forgotten.'  I  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  with  Julius  Caesar. 
I  have  stood  with  Napoleon  before  the  Sphinx,  and  she  said 
to  me  ....  No,  I  shall  not  tell  you ;  it  was  in  confidence.  You 
will  have  to  ask  her  yourself." 

"You  are  not  by  any  chance  the  Wandering  Jew?"  I  asked. 
"I  have  always  wanted  to  meet  him." 

"That  is  up  to  you.  I  might  be.  Just  now  I  am  Marco 
Polo,  on  my  way  to  far  places — the  other  side  of  Betelgeuse, 
for  example." 

ONCE  in  a  lunatic  asylum — visiting,  mind  you,  not  resident 
or  on  approval — 1  met  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  latter  had  a  fistful  of  grass,  and  they  were  argu- 
ing hotly  about  which  of  them  was  the  actual  designer  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  They  asked  me  to  decide  between  them. 
Realizing  that  a  decision  either  way  would  subject  me  to  bodily 
harm,  I  assured  them  that  I  was  not  well  versed  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  period,  and  anyhow  was  a  -stranger  in  the  lo- 
cality. 'Evidently  I  had  now  occasion  for  similar  technique. 

"I  like  to  row,  and  to  ride,"  I  ventured.  "Where  is  this 
boat  in  which  you  rowed  this  morning  from  Cairo  to  Luxor ; 
this  horse  on  which  you  galloped  back  along  the  Nile;  this 
gizzard-twisting  camel  ?" 

"Follow  me,"  he  said.  I  did  so,  maintaining  a  judicious  dis- 
tance— the  ocean  overside  looked  wet  and  cold.  He  led  me 
up  to  the  ship's  gymnasium.  There  was  indeed  a  boat;  two  of 
them — rowing  machines.  Also,  against  the  wall,  the  horse  and 
the  camel. 

"Have  you  by  any  chance  in  your  pocket  a  lump  of  sugar? 
That  is  the  way  to  make  friends  with  a  horse." 

"Unfortunately  not,"  I  apologized.  "I  did  not  realize  that  I 
should  meet  a  horse — unless  perhaps  a  sea-horse — out  here  in 
mid-ocean.  Besides,  the  waiter  was  looking.  Calvin  Coolidge 
had  a  horse  like  this.  Do  you  ever  ride  with  him?" 

"No,  he  talks  too  much.  When  riding  I  prefer  to  talk  to 
myself,  or  to  the  horse.  In  either  case,  horse-sense.  I  am 
like  the  Irishman  who  said  he  talked  to  himself  because  he  liked 
to  talk  to  a  sensible  man,  and  to  hear  a  sensible  man  talk." 

"I  feel  sure,"  said  I,  "that  there  is  more  to  this  than  meets 
the  ear.  A  diagram  would  help.  Or  words  of  one  syllable." 

"Possibly;  although  there  are  some  types  of  mind.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  shall  try.  Listen  carefully. 

"Travel,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  a  physical  exercise;  it  is  a 
state  of  mind.  Places  and  people  are  not  things  outside  of  our- 
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selves,  but  intricate  patterns  of  experience  and  reaction  that 
one  makes  for  himself.  No  two  people  can  by  any  possibility 
see  the  same  thing.  Once  on  a  mountain-trip  in  the  High  Sier- 
ras, looking  out  over  a  superb  panorama  calling  for  awe-struck 
silence,  the  man  beside  me  opined  that  he  could  drive  a  golf- 
ball  clear  across  the  chasm  in  front  of  us.  ...  Yes,  he  is  dead 
now.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  .  .  . 

"You  imagine  that  you  can  go  to  the  same  place  twenty  years 
afterward.  It  can't  be  done.  Everything  is  different,  if  it  were 
only  because  you  are  different.  Do  you  think  a  Wall  Street 
banker  in  top-hat  and  spats  can  find  the  place  where  he  played 
as  a  bare-foot  boy  with  his  hair  sticking  out  through  the  holes 
in  his  old  straw  hat?  Not  he!  And  the  Old  Swimmin' Hole — 
the  water  is  there,  and  the  over-hanging  willows;  he  can  buy 
the  real-estate  for  a  song;  but  the  essential  thing  is  gone.  Un- 
less, as  happens  once  in  ten  thousand  cases,  he  has  kept  it, 
inside  of  himself." 

"T  GET  you,"  I  said.  "At  Stockbridge,  the  meadows  where 
L  fifty  years  ago  I  hunted  butterflies  and  rounded  up  my 
grandfather's  cows  in  the  long-shadowed  afternoon  have  been 
uined  for  golfers — " 

"You  wouldn't  go  there  barefoot  now,"  he  interposed ; 
'  'twould  hurt  your  old  feet." 

"It  would.  And  while  I  could  clamber  down  the  steep  river- 
bank  and  fish,  I  should  have  a  jointed  rod  instead  of  the  sap- 
ling that  I  cut  myself;  and  the  hornets  that  climbed  up  inside 
my  shirt  when  I  sat  on  their  nest  are  all  dead." 

"Precisely.  Though  you  owned  Golconda's  mines  you  could 
not  go  back  to  that  place.  Better  row  down  the  Housatonic  with 
me.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  alone,  or  with  the  lads  that  were  in 
those  old  days.  I  own  one  of  those  rowing-machines,  and  if 
I  couldn't  get  another  you  couldn't  buy  it  for  all  the  money  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  I  can  pack  it  in  a  suit  case.  I  have  it 
with  me.  But  I  wouldn't  sit  in  it  and  work  my  arms  and  legs 
if  I  could  not  see  the  shores  that  I  pass.  I  row  down  the  Rhine, 
one  morning;  down  the  Thames  another. 

"Of  course,  one  has  to  have  the  pictures  within.  One  has 
to  have  seen  the  places." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.     "One  can  mate  the  places." 

And  so  I  told  him  about  my  own  first  trip  in  France,  with 
my  son  and  his  mother. 

He  was  about  seven  years  old,  when  we  got  a  young  French- 
. woman,  teacher  in  a  neighboring  school,  to  walk  with  the  lad 
in  the  afternoons,  and  talk  French  with  him.  There  was  to  be 
BO  grammar,  no  spelling,  no  "home-work";  just  talk,  between 
a  French  girl  who  knew  no  English,  and  a  little  American  boy 
who  knew  no  French.  About  dogs  and  bridges  and  things  in 
shop-windows.  Names  of  things  and  actions  and  various 
happenings. 

It  worked.  After  a  little  he  came  home  with  words  and 
phrases,  and  tales  of  adventure.  A  little  superior  because  his 
parents  could  not  understand  him. 

He  wanted  to  know  who  talked  this  lingo,  and  was  hugely 
interested  upon  being  assured  that  in  it  little  boys  chattered, 
men  and  women  talked  knowing  no  other  language — in  a  great 
land  across  the  sea.  So  his  mother  read  to  him,  from  Guizot's 
illustrated  History  of  France;  we  got  out  maps  and  placed 
that  land.  That  was  not  enough ;  we  had  to  go  there.  So  we 


went  down-town  to  a  travel-agency,  and  got  pictures  and  deck- 
plans  of  French  steamers.  We  managed  to  get  hold  of  some 
French  money,  and  worked  out  its  relative  value  and  purchas- 
ing^power.  That  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  currency 
and  foreign  exchange;  it  was  a  strenuous  business  to  keep  two 
jumps  ahead  of  that  eager  mind. 

We  imagined  ourselves  going  on  one  of  those  ships  to  France. 
In  fancy  we  landed,  say  at  Cherbourg  or  Le  Havre  or  Bou- 
logne or  Calais  (having  first  hunted  up  pictures  of  what  those 
places  looked  like,  and  some  of  the  stones  about  them).  What 
would  happen  when  we  landed?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  cus- 
toms-inspection. Pourquoi?  What  might  customs  be?  Dear 
me,  we  must  stop  and  discuss  the  tariff!  Before  we  could  get 
ourselves  safely  landed  on  this  entrancing  French  soil  this  little 
boy  of  seven  must  get  his  first  acquaintance  with  that  entangled 
subject.  And  so  on;  there  was  no  end  to  it.  All  the  way  to 
Paris  (in  our  minds)  we  met  one  thing  after  another.  .  .  . 

The  Normans — we  must  pass  through  their  country,  and 
that  brought  in  Ivanhoe,  and  what  the  Norman-French  has 
done  to  the  English  language.  Long  before  that  we  had  learned 
that  you  can  start  at  any  beginning  and  lead  out  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  universe.  "Flower  in  the  crannied  wall" — from 
any  weed  to  the  Uttermost! 

So,  right  there  in  our  own  little  house  in  Albany,  the  French 
language,  the  French  people,  French  history,  France  herself, 
"came  alive."  Nay,  more — when  he  was  "studying"  Latin, 
and  came  to  Caesar's  Commentaries,  by  good  luck  there  fell 
into  my  hands  an  edition  of  Caesar  with  maps,  of  ancient  Gaul 
superimposed  upon  the  map  of  modern  France;  place-names 
ancient  and  modern.  It  was  real;  not  something  in  a  book. 

CAME  a  time,  a  little  later,  when  good  fairies  made  a 
journey  to  France  a  possibility,  for  all  three  of  us.  And 
everywhere  we  went  this  lad  was  at  home  in  his  own  France; 
he  had  known  her  all  his  life!  He  talked,  in  France,  the  French 
that  he  had  learned  in  those  walks  with  the  young  French 
woman;  it  all  came  glibly  to  his  tongue.  He  led  his  parents  by 
the  hand,  and  pointed  out  the  very  places  where  Caesar  went. 

"See,  Father,  the  old  boy  had  to  cross  the  river  here;  his 
camp  had  to  be  right  there — there  is  no  other  place!" 

Imagine  his  delight  on  that  bridge  in  Geneva  where  today  a 
big  bronze  tablet  shows  you  the  very  place  where  Caesar  had 
to  build  his  bridge  into  Helvetia.  And  when  the  Great  War 
came  on,  a  year  later,  he  made  his  own  maps  of  the  terrain; 
he  saw  that  mighty  conflict  in  terms  of  Caesar's  battles. 

My  friend  of  the  rowing-machine  and  the  electric  horse 
heard  all  this  without  a  word.  When  at  last  I  stopped  he  said : 

"I  apologize.  We  are  fellow-travelers  in  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  Sons  of  the  Open  Road.  Allans!  Sit  down  in  this 
other  boat  and  row  beside  me.  Down  the  Seine?  Or  would 
you  prefer  the  Loire,  past  that  bloody  old  chateau  where  the 
Huguenots  are  hanging  by  the  neck  from  the  high  gallery  above 
the  town?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  said.  "Let  us  row  together  side-by-side; 
you  down  the  Loire  if  you  like;  I  shall  paddle  down  the  old 
Housatonic,  past  the  Swimmin'  Hole  and  the  Place  of  the 
Hot-Footed  Hornets.  I  shall  take  off  my  shoes  and  walk  a 
bit  in  the  meadows  that  are  gone.  Perhaps  my  grandfather's 
cows  will  be  there.  Anyway  the  butterflies  will." 
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OHE  piers  of  some  cathedral  are  building  among 
us.    We  moderns  are  making  a  faith,  and  if  it 
be  not  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  it  may  be  that 
of  our  children.     The  foundations  are  dim  for 
the   rocks  are  just  being  cut  in  many   remote 
cliffs  by  lonely  quarrymen  such  as  these  scien- 
tists, critics,  artists,  and  social  servants  who  here  confess  their 
credos.     The   music   and    rose-windows   and    ritual   will   come 
from  some  later  and  more  joyous  generation;  for  we  sing  no 
hymns,  we  who  labor  dangerously  at  making  fast  the  anchor- 
stones.     But  no  man  can  deny  that  we  are  religious.    We  have 
a  kind  of  faith  in  Life  and  hope  in  Man;  and  from  them  some 
day  will  spring  the  twin  spires  of  our  cathedral. 

The  proof  is  in  the  common  parts  of  these  confessions,  not  in 
their  amusing  and  paradoxical  contradictions.  You  need  not 
worry  about  the  pathetic  rebellious  pessimism  of  Dreiser;  the 
juvenile  hedonism  of  George  Jean  Nathan;  the  fanatic  anti- 
naturalism  of  Mr.  Babbitt;  the  Tory  obstinancy  of  Dean  Inge. 
All  are  stimulating  ingredients,  especially  the  Dean's  contradic- 
tion of  everybody  else's  view  that  there  is  a  law  of  progress. 
He  challenges  humanism,  secularity,  a  society  organized  with- 
out thought  of  God  or  the  spiritual  life.  For  him,  Christianity 
is  a  religion  of  spiritual  redemption,  not  social  reform,  and  its 
proofs  are  in  the  conscience  and  the  experiences  of  mysticism. 
That  everybody  else  is  out  of  step  with  Dean  Inge  shows  the 
incompleteness  of  this  symposium.  The  guests  are  all  intel- 
lectuals; the  mystics  were  not  invited;  and  certainly  without 
Gandhi  and  Oliver  Lodge  we  are  not  given  all  of  modern 
faith.  Yet  even  so  there  is  enough  of  God,  whether  as  De- 
sign, Cause,  or  Love,  and  mysticism  enough  in  the  adoration 
of  Life.  Einstein  says:  "The  most  beautiful  thing  we  can  ex- 
perience is  the  mysteri- 
ous. He  who  can  no 
longer  pause  to  wonder 
and  stand  rapt  in  awe, 
is  as  good  as  dead.  In 
this  sense  I  belong  in 
the  ranks  of  devoutly 
religious  men." 

Now  you  can  enjoy 
and  ponder  and  dispute 
each  individual  ap- 
proach to  Life,  Death, 
Free  Will,  Happiness. 
You  should  do  so  for 
nowhere  else  will  you 
find  so  concise  and  clear 
a  revelation  of  the  as- 
cendant mode  in  mod- 
ern thought.  I  shall  try 
to  find  the  common  ar- 


distil  the  wisdom  of  the  intellectuals.  For  the  common  faiths 
are  those  with  power.  Then — 

Life,  though  it  offers  no  key  or  meaning  for  itself,  displays 
such  cosmic  power,  inconceivable  duration  both  past  and  fu- 
ture, incessant  fecundity  and  change,  and  unrecordable  com- 
plexity governed  by  Design  and  Law,  that  it  is  to  be  faced  with 
a  confession  of  ignorance,  a  spirit  of  humility,  and  a  peace  of 
contemplation.  Life  in  large  is  for  life,  little  concerned  with 
man  save  as  man  is  part  and  molder  of  life  himself,  full  of 
suffering  and  frustration  but  with  moments  of  nobility,  beauty, 
and  heroism.  Change  gives  chance  for  progress:  so  most  of 
these  thinkers  believe  there  is  hope  for  the  betterment  of  the 
human  race. 

Nansen  says:  "We  have  thus  the  means  to  create  a  brighter, 
more  satisfactory  existence  for  all  men.  We  should,  therefore, 
have  reason  to  look  with  confidence  and  hope  upon  the  future." 

Bertrand  Russell  declares:  "I  have  never  felt  complete 
despair,  nor  ceased  to  believe  that  the  road  to  a  better  state 
of  affairs  is  still  open  to  mankind." 

THE  impediments  to  progress  are  in  man  himself,  and  so 
capable  of  being  overcome.  We  can  create  this  better  life 
for  we  have  freedom,  within  the  limits  of  the  final  determinism 
of  all  things.  Nansen  declares:  "In  practice  we  act  as  if  we 
had  free  will  and  as  if  there  were  purpose  in  our  lives."  Irwin 
Edman,  who  with  Dreiser  moves  in  the  deep  places  of  despair 
and  for  whom  there  is  no  meaning,  no  God,  and  no  hope  of 
immortality,  says  nevertheless,  "Practically  and  morally,  I  be- 
lieve in  freedom.  .  .  .  Good-will  and  intelligence  can  make  of 
this  anarchic  chaos  a  little  more,  even  much  more,  of  a  uni- 
versally shared  garden."  The  tools  of  our  redemption  are 
named  by  Russell,  love  and  intelligence,  and  in  Nansen 's  words: 
"Love  and  tolerance  are  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  forest." 

This  humanism  by 
pragmatism  is  not  a 
choice  though  Beatrice 
Webb  claims  the  privi- 
lege as  does  science  in 
the  face  of  the  unknown 
of  using  the  hypothesis 
that  yields  the  richest 
results,  and  so  chooses 
Faith.  It  is  forced  upon 
us  by  the  renunciation 
of  immortality  (almost 
universal  in  these 
creeds)  and  by  the  sol- 
emn truth  that  since  we 
cannot  decipher  Na- 
ture's plan  'for  man, 
man  must  make  his 
own.  Indeed,  Nature 
may  will  our  extinction 
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equality  in  the  distribution  of  material  needs  and  health,  to 
avoid  war  by  wiser  international  relations,  and  to  solve  the 
problem  of  population  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

The  thought  of  all  these  men  returns  to  these  three  ques- 
tions. Economics  is  the  root  of  Lewis  Mumford's  communism 
wherein  we  shall  have  leisure  to  choose  and  use  all  the  ways  of 
beautiful  living,  not  only  one.  With  Nansen,  Wells,  Webb, 
and  Russell  the  provision  of  well-being  is  paramount.  Haldane 
the  biologist  stands  for  health.  All  hate  war,  with  Einstein 
first,  as  the  negation  of  any  plan  or  hope  we  may  erect. 

Naturally,  people,  population,  must  be  a  prime  concern  of 
humanism,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how  potent  is  the  dread  of 
mass  mediocrity.  Dean  Inge  says:  "Our  social  problems  can 
be  solved  if  our  numbers  are  properly  regulated.  If  they  are 
not,  we  are  hopeless."  Julia  Peterkin  records  herself:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  the  care  and  pity  given  by  the  strong  to  the 
weak  have  helped  civilization.  If  democracy  gives  morons  and 
defectives  an  equal  economic,  social,  biological  opportunity  with 
better  human  beings,  democracy  will  be  destructive  sooner  or 
t  later."  Haldane  refers  to  the  problem,  and  Sir  James  Jeans 
shows  that  if  we  plan  by  long  periods,  we  are  architects  of  a 
i  tremendous  future,  and  have  a  grave  responsibility  to  avoid  a 
differential  breeding  in  favor  of  the  unfit.  "If  we  are  to  make 
the  earth  a  paradise  again,  our  first  duty  at  all  costs  is  to  pre- 
vent the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  wreckage  of  today  from 
starting  a  new  sequence  of  unhappy  lives  trailing  down  through 
endless  generations."  In  theory  most  of  these  intellectuals  are 
|  for  democracy;  in  practice,  they  want  a  new  aristocracy.  They 
thus  challenge  the  Catholic  Church  so  that  Hilaire  Belloc  who 
speaks  for  that  faith  foresees,  and  rightly,  a  vast  struggle  be- 
!  tween  this  institution  and  the  new  Paganism.  They  also  chal- 
lenge the  social-work  ideal  of  democratic  humanitarianism. 

After  these  major  material  problems  that  are  but  prelimi- 
naries, we  shall  go  on,  with  freedom  of  research  and  speech, 
j   and  leisure,  to  art,  beauty,  the  joy  of  living  and  the  glory  of 
contemplation.      In   short,   if   there   is   no   future    Heaven,   we 
somehow  have  a  desire  for  Heaven,  and  must  seek  a  tiny  man- 
made  Heaven  on  earth.     Suffering,  pain  and  death  are  eternal 
!   facts   (as   Edman  very  beautifully  points  out) ;   then   the   only 
hope  is  to  try  to  reduce  the  suffering  and  to  expand  the  recog- 
nizable joys  of   living,   to   act  as  if  we  were  free   and   to  be 
humble  in  the  face  of  silence  and  mystery.    We  must  make  the 
earth  safe  for  mankind.     The  first  paragraphs  by  Einstein  sum 
.  it  all:    "Each  of  us  comes  for  a  short  visit,  not  knowing  why, 
yet  sometimes  seeming  to  divine  a  purpose.  .  .  .    One  thing  we 
do  know:    that  man  is  here  for  the  sake  of  other  men." 

DEATH  and  mystery  are  the  heroes  of  this  book.  It  is  true 
death  does  not  worry  most  of  these  men ;  but  it  stops  life, 
and  is  therefore  the  real  source  of  our  need  to  live  richly  in  this 
span  between  two  oblivions.  The  men  of  science  are  uncon- 
cerned and  peaceful  with  their  sense  of  law  and  change  into 

•  -.vhich  they  expect  to  be  serenely  absorbed.  Death  is  part  of 
i:he  law  and  the  law  is  Immortal.  Few  of  the  witnesses  have 

I  any  interest  in  personal  immortality,  and  almost  none  any  assur- 

Lance  thereof.      Some  dread  it;  but  even  Mr.  Mencken  suspends 

I  judgment: 

Is  there   a   life   after  death?     I   can  only   answer  that  I   do   not 
I  know.     My  private  inclination  is  to  hope  that  it  is  not  so,  but  that 

I  hope  is  only  a  hope   and   hopes   and   beliefs   have  nothing  in  com- 
linon.  ...  If  a  celestial  catchpole  summons  my  psyche  to  heaven, 

II  shall   be   very   gravely    disappointed,    but    (unless   my   habits   of 
riind   change   radically   at   death)    I    shall    accept  the   command   as 

j  calmly  as  possible,  and  face  eternity  without  repining. 

IThat  is  fair  enough  of  Mr.  Mencken,  and  the  last  word  in 
Imodern  Stoicism.  Once  we  accepted  death,  now  we  graciously 
•endure  immortality.  Nathan  puts  death  at  the  head  of  his 
[list  of  fears  and  so  of  values  in  his  dilute  Epicurean  code: 

''Never  allow  one's  self  a  passing  thought  of  death."  This 
tniisses  the  truly  fine  bouquet  of  hedonism,  the  sense  of  cap- 

rured  transcience.  The  death's  head  is  really  what  makes  the 
Ifeast. 


Dreiser  with  his  terrible  honesty  will  not  take  death  as  a 
mere  datum.  "The  greatest  factor  in  all  this  is  the  fear  of 
annihilation.  .  .  .  Of  a  sudden  that  ever  appalling  word — 
dead.  .  .  .  The  effective  and  valuable  and  always  amazing 
body  that  you  knew,  dissolved.  .  .  .  No  word  of  truth  in  re- 
gard to  it  all  from  either  science  or  religion — but  with  science 
arguing  eternal  dissolution  and  religion  barefacedly  lying.  But 
no  absolute  truth."  But  death  is  a  kind  of  absolute  truth. 
Edman  refuses  any  easy  comfort: 

I  know  that  I  cannot  live  forever,  but  I  know  also  that  I  can 
know  and  have  experienced  immortal  things.  .  .  .  No  romantic 
doctrine  of  perfectibility  and  engineered  happiness  can  blind  me — 
I  don't  think  it  really  blinds  anyone — to  death  and  change.  .  .  . 
But  the  white  peace  of  eternity  (in  which  I  completely  disbelieve) 
I  still  profoundly  care  for.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  crying, 
"Life,  life,  faster,  swifter"  can  drown  out  the  insistent  fact  of 
death  which  in  one  way  or  another  the  modern  seeks  to  forget  or 
circumvent  or  avoid.  Death  is  our  name  for  Nature's  final  and 
implacable  defeat.  I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  I  could  welcome 
death  or  what  modern  formulas  can  ease  the  pangs  of  its  im- 
minence or  its  absoluteness.  ...  I  do  not  see  how  anything  but 
weariness  can  pretend  that  death  is  good  or  anything  but  coward- 
ice neglect  to  make  peace  with  it. 

Haldane  states  one  formula:  "I  shall  last  out  my  time  and 
then  finish.  This  does  not  worry  me  because  some  of  my  work 
will  not  die  when  I  die."  Then  by  an  odd  quirk  he  rejoices 
in  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  because  some  of  her  common- 
wealths have  the  lowest  death-rate.  This  is  not  a  gloomy  book 
even  on  death. 

WHAT  do  these  thinkers  find  to  enjoy?  Being  alive,  I  take 
it.  And  I  presume  this  would  be  the  flower  of  happiness 
for  the  perfected  race  on  the  paradisial  earth.  These  are  happy 
men  (look  at  their  twenty-two  pictures)  and  confess  they  are 
glad  to  be  alive,  on  this  earth,  here  and  now.  Their  consolation 
and  recreation  is  the  sense  of  Life,  whether  as  incarnations  of 
its  august  forces,  or  contemplators  of  its  profound  and  mysteri- 
ous ways,  or  students  of  its  laws  for  human  progress.  Life  is 
its  own  answer,  whether  you  agree  with  Nathan:  "One  must 
achieve  for  one's  self  a  pragmatic  sufficiency  in  the  beauty  and 
esthetic  surface  of  life,"  or  Einstein:  "It  is  enough  for  me  to 
contemplate  the  mystery  of  conscious  life  perpetuating  itself 
through  all  eternity,  to  reflect  upon  the  marvelous  structure  of 
the  universe  which  we  can  dimly  perceive  and  to  try  humbly 
to  comprehend  even  an  infinitesmal  part  of  the  intelligence 
manifested  in  nature." 

Haldane  ends  on  the  note:  "It  is  a  good  show."  Dreiser 
testifies:  "In  spite  of  all  this  mechanistic  response  which  dis- 
poses of  the  soul  or  entity,  and  in  spite  of  obvious  cruelty, 
brutality,  envy,  hatred,  murder  ...  I  still  rise  to  testify  to  the 
aesthetic  perfection  of  this  thing  that  I  see  here  and  which  we 
call  Life."  When  such  diverse  witnesses  find  pleasure  and 
peace  in  life  as  life,  and  deduce  from  its  forces  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true,  we  need  not  fear  greatly. 

But  we  must  cherish  humility  and  not  ask  too  much — and 
that  is  only  another  name  for  faith.  Keith  writes:  "Design 
is  everywhere.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  darkness  in  which 
the  final  secret  of  the  universe  lies  hid  is  part  of  the  Great 
Design  .  .  .  the  search  becomes  part  of  our  religion."  And 
Jeans:  "Our  race  cannot  expect  to  understand  everything  in 
the  first  few  moments  of  its  existence.  Its  newly  awakened 
intellect  is  not  a  very  safe  guide.  We  are  pioneers."  And 
Nansen:  "When  we  are  inspired  by  the  wonderful  grandeur 
of  the  whole,  we  get  a  feeling  that  it  is,  always  was,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  and  demands  for  meaning  and  purpose  dwindle 
into  petty  impertinence." 

Life  for  life's  sake,  say  the  intellectuals,  and  so  are  akin  to 
all  common  men  who  have  lived  and  died  in  that  simple  faith. 
Our  cathedral  may  not  be  new,  but  the  ancient  one  that  we 
see  shining  again  through  the  clouds  that  have  for  a  little 
while  hidden  its  spires.  LEON  WHJPPLE 
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To  Make  Whole  Men 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  WHOLE  MAN,  by  L.   P.  Jacks.     Harper. 
155   pp.     Price  $1.75   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"YV7AR,"  said  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "makes  for  the  manly 

\W  and  adventurous  qualities."  "Peace  makes  .  .  ."  We 
are  inclined,  as  we  proceed  to  finish  that  sentence,  to  pull  a 
wry  face.  There  seems  to  be  no  accounting  for  the  qualities 
which  peace  engenders.  Moreover,  ij  seems  to  be  no  one's  busi- 
ness what  those  qualities  really  should  be.  We  educate  our 
young  people  "to  take  their  place  in  life,"  which  chiefly  means 
making  a  living  and  maintaining  a  private  entourage.  It  seems 
clear  that  modern  society  has  developed  no  art  of  calling  forth 
in  peace  time  the  more  strongly  constructive,  heroic  qualities 
in  man.  If  these  qualities  do  appear,  it  is  largely  by  accident. 
The  Commander  Byrds,  Margaret  Sangers,  Eugene  Debses, 
Jane  Addamses  and  the  rest  are  a  kind  of  "sport."  As  a  society, 
we  apparently  do  nothing  consciously  and  systematically  to 
assist  the  development  of  the  qualities  which  such  as  they  mani- 
fest. 

We  need,  says  Dr.  Jacks,  the  kind  of  education  of  the  whole 
man  which  -will  bring  out  these  strong,  socially  worthwhile 
qualities.  We  need  the  kind  of  all-round  education  which  will 
make  individuals  skilled  in  the  art  of  integrated  living.  Our 
traditional  education  does  not  achieve  this,  for  it  has  appro- 
priated to  itself  only  the  part  man,  the  information-receiving 
part,  and  has  therefore  failed  in  the  main  to  build  the  creative, 
unified  individual. 

We  are  increasingly  interested  in  eliminating  war.  But  what 
will  a  warless  world  be  with  the  kind  of  lopsided  and  truncated 
individuals  who  now  inhabit  the  earth?  "No  greater  calamity 
could  befall  this  world  than  the  abolition  of  war  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  its  equivalent."  What,  asks  Dr.  Jacks,  would  be 
war's  equivalent?  Apparently  it  would  be  that  kind  of  engage- 
ment with  life  which  would  call  out  heroic  qualities  that  aver- 
age peace-time  existence  now  leaves  unemployed. 

Dr.  Jacks'  book,  although  it  is  a  collection  of  reprints  of 
addresses  made  at  various  times  and  places,  is  a  fairly  unified 
plea  for  integrated  functioning  in  life  and  for  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  will  achieve  it.  Although  the  book  has  special 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  adult,  its  suggestions  have 
pertinence  throughout  the  entire  field  of  education.  Like  every- 
thing that  Dr.  Jacks  does,  it  is  characterized  by  clarity  of  treat- 
ment and  a  delightful  originality.  H.  A.  OVERSTREET 
College  of  the  City  of  New  "York 

The  Mass  Talkies 

THE  TAtKIES,  by  Arthur  E.  Krows.     Holt.     245  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid 
of  Survey    Graphic. 

""TWO-GUN   CROWLEY,   the  twenty-year-old  gangster, 

1  wrote  behind  a  barricade  during  the  recent  two  hour 
gun  and  tear-gas  siege  to  capture  him:  "I  hadn't  nothing  else 
to  do.  That's  why  I  went  around  bumping  off  cops.  It's  the 
new  sensation  in  the  movies." 

Notwithstanding  the  de  luxe  booklet  issued  by  Will  Hays' 
publicity  department  to  the  effect  that  the  movies  do  not  incite 
to  crime,  and  the  fact  that  it  carries  supporting  testimony  from 
important  public  men,  this  is  the  second  criminal  case  within  a 
few  weeks  in  which  the  impulse  furnished  by  crook  plays  was 
confessed  by  the  criminals. 

Mr.  Hays  may  attempt  to  quiet  the  increasing  public  concern 
over  such  motion  picture  fare  by  announcing  to  the  press,  as  he 
does,  "The  motion  picture  screen  in  recent  months  has  done 
much  to  debunk  the  American  gangster  in  films  dealing  with 
current  conditions."  Boys  who  need  crime  debunked  are  going 
to  figure  the  guy  who  got  caught  was  "dumb,  that's  all."  They 
can  beat  the  game. 

To  those  concerned  over  the  meretricious  effect  of  many  of 
our  films,  The  Talkies,  by  Arthur  E.  Krows,  will  be  of  in- 
terest, if  just  for  the  last  chapter,  so  keen  is  its  analysis  of  the 
pit  the  producers  are  digging  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Krows  is  not  a  journalist,  but  director  of  sound  work 
for  the  Western  Electric  Company  which,  together  with  the 
General  Electric,  now  has  millions  at  stake  in  the  film  industry. 
Therefore  his  opinion  carries  more  than  ordinary  weight.  He 
says  that  the  producers  are  "rocking  the  pillars"  of  their  own 
temple,  not  only  by  their  insatiate  ambition  to  make  all  the 
money  they  can  as  fast  as  they  can,  but  by  their  blindness  to 


the  necessity  of  making  over  their  costly  system  of  distributing 
each  film  on  a  universal  basis,  instead  of  developing  an  econom- 
ical method  of  distributing  films  for  different  types  of  audiences. 
At  the  National  Conference  of  the  Better  Films  Committees 
he  gave  a  telling  illustration  not  found  in  his  book.  It  was  the 
distribution  cost  of  a  dairy  film,  of  lively  interest  to  the  big 
dairying  districts  but  not  to  other  territories.  During  the  two 
years  while  it  was  routed  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  the  dis- 
tribution cost  mounted  to  $225,000,  during  which  time  it  netted 
the  dairymen  who  produced  it  about  $7  per  week.  Then  the 
producers  say  that  films  for  special  audiences  do  not  pay.  This 
differentiation  while  it  might  not  do  away  with  such  films  would 
at  least  reduce  their  distribution.  Mr.  Krows  is  a  stern  busi- 
ness prophet  as  to  the  ultimate  folly  of  the  constant  pandering 
necessitated  by.  the  present  system  of  distribution.  He  proph- 
ecies that  if  the  producers  do  not  change  their  present  policies 
other  men  will,  within  ten  years,  be  directing  the  fortunes  of 
the  industry.  The  Talkies  is  the  most  constructive  criticism 
of  the  subject  that  has  appeared.  INNIS  WEED  JONES 

New  York  City 


Cadbury,  Pioneer 


THE    FIRM    OF    CADBURY    1831-1931,    by   lolo   A.    Williams.      295    pp. 
Illustrated.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TO  thousands  of  Americans  this  English  manufacturing  con- 
cern is  better  known  by  its  by-products  than  by  its  brands 
of  cocoa  and  chocolate.  For  this  Quaker  firm  has  been  fore- 
most in  the  humanization  of  industry.  From  the  very  start, 
the  founder  adopted  measures  to  protect  and  educate  his  work- 
ers. In  1849  he  put  on  paper  ideas  for  an  industrial  community 
which  later  matured  in  the  first  English  model  garden  village, 
that  of  Bournville.  About  the  same  time  he  started  a  smoke 
abatement  campaign  with  the  demonstration  of  practicable  pre- 
ventive techniques.  Members  of  the  Cadbury  family  started 
and  guided  the  anti-sweating  campaign  that  eventually  resulted 
in  the  minimum  wage  laws ;  they  forced  the  country  to  deal  with 
food  adulteration;  and  were  among  the  first  to  introduce  shop 
committees  and  to  welcome  union  organization. 

Through  this  firm's  history  goes  a  parallel  attack  on  social 
ills:  the  way  of  protest  and  the  way  of  example.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  example  that  counted  for  more :  it  was  possible  to  demon- 
strate to  practical  employers  that  a  decent  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  labor  can  go  along  with  the  building  up  of  a  huge  busi- 
ness; it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  to  Parliament  that  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  and  of  public  interests  need  not  impair 
a  highly  profitable  investment. 

On  some  of  the  reforms  it  took  the  country  a  generation  to 
catch  up  with  these  pioneers;  on  some  it  has  not  caught  up  yet. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  other  influence  on  British 
social  attitudes  and  legislation  that  has  been  more  effective  than 
the  persevering — often  experimental  and  at  first  unrewarding 
— effort  of  a  small  group  of  conscientious  manufacturers  who 
have  consistently  translated  the  implications  of  their  religious 
faith  into  their  own,  usually  wholly  unromantic  though  often 
imaginative,  rules  and  practices  of  management. 

BRUNO  LASKER 


Yeasty  Voltaire 


VOLTAIRE,  by  Georg  Brandes.     Albert  and  Charles  Boni.     2  vol.,  769  pp. 
Price  $10  postpaid   of  Survey   Graphic. 

'""[""'HE  eighteenth  century  in  France  marks  the  transformation 
J.  of  the  man  of  letters  into  a  man  of  action.  Under  Louis 
Ic  Grand,  a  writer  aspired  to  be  a  pensioned  entertainer  or  a 
popular  figure  in  a  salon,  frequented  by  excellent  judges,  it  is 
true.  If  he  wrote  at  all  about  politics,  law,  war  or  diplomacy, 
he  generally  supported  the  status  quo;  he  wrote  constructive, 
not  destructive  criticism.  Often,  the  king  rewarded  him,  and 
all  was  well,  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds. 

The  conditions  which  made  insurgents  out  of  the  best  think- 
ers of  the  period  are  still  under  discussion.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  no  need  at  all  to  junk  the  whole  administrative  ma- 
chinery; but  no  one  can  read  the  substantial  account  of  Brandes 
without  thinking  that  the  engineers  were  not  attentive  to  all 
the  creaks;  that  some  of  these  were  pretty  discordant;  and  that 
a  good  general  overhauling  was  sadly  needed.  The  abuses  de- 
scribed by  Brandes  might  well  persuade  the  reader  that  the 
word  "progress"  is  not  utter  nonsense. 


Today  people  are  not  hanged  for  the  theft  of  a  few  handker- 
chiefs. They  are  not  generally  subjected  to  officially  approved 
torture;  a  confession  of  guilt  obtained  after  the  victim  has  been 
forced  to  drink  eight  cans  of  water  (not  to  mention  the  appli- 
cation of  that  pretty  little  device  called  the  Spanish  shoe)  would 
not  be  valid  if  the  defendant  repudiated  his  testimony.  Capital 
executions  are  not  the  grand  public  shows  they  used  to  be — 
there  is  no  breaking  at  the  wheel,  no  quartering,  no  decapitation 
by  several  strokes.  Today  it  is  hardly  a  respectable  thing  to 
buy  and  to  sell  a  judgeship,  as  Montesquieu  himself  did.  In 
1931  church  and  state  are  sufficiently  apart  to  make  sorcery, 
blasphemy  and  atheism  almost  harmless. 

In  fighting  these  conditions  the  author  of  Candide  was  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  task  of  enregimenting  public  opinion  on 
his  side.  He  had  a  matchless  flair  for  publicity:  he  was  the 
first  writer  to  get  rich  by  his  pen.  He  was  amazingly  energetic; 
he  complemented  his  books  and  his  pamphlets  with  more  than 
ten  thousand  letters.  He  had  an  instinct  for  formulas  (slogans, 
we  would  call  them  today).  And  as  everybody  knows  he  was 
a  past  master  in  the  use  of  persiflage,  of  murderous  wit.  After 
the  attacks  upon  Voltaire's  reputation  by  critics  like  Faguet 
and  Strachey,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  listen  to  Brandes,  who 
sees  in  the  man  something  besides  vanity,  jealousy  and  pettiness. 
That  Voltaire  did  much  of  his  generous  work  anonymously 
and  that  he  used  his  great  prestige  to  help  the  underdog  is  un- 
common enough  to  deserve  emphasis. 

The  prestige  of  Voltaire  is  a  curious  phenomenon.  While 
French  armies  were  getting  drubbed  on  the  battlefield,  the 
victorious  monarchs  were  reading  subversive  works  in  French, 
contributing  to  Voltaire's  campaign  funds,  and  trying  their  best 
to  lure  him  to  their  courts.  The  international  currents,  the 
humanitarian  feelings  set  up  by  these  books  are  still  active  to- 
day. Georg  Brandes,  who  fought  for  liberalism,  for  tolerance 
and  for  peace  all  his  life,  was  eminently  fitted  to  write  about 
Voltaire.  He  did  it  honestly  and  solidly  in  this  readable  biog- 
raphy— readable  without  cheapness  and  without  superficiality. 
Bronx,  New  York  HERMAN  SCHNURER 


Lost  Liberty 


THIS  LAND  OF  LIBERTY,  by  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  383  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

LIBERTY  IN  THE  MODERN  STATE,  by  Harold  J.  Laski.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  288  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

AjAIN  two  fearless  champions  of  liberty  set  themselves  to 
the  regaining  of  our  lost  liberties — if  indeed  it  can  truth- 
fully be  said  that  we  had  ever  won  them.  Professor  Bates 
traces  one  by  one  the  loss  of  our  specific  rights  until  the  reader 
of  the  tale,  unless  he  himself  has  watched  the  trend  of  events, 
will  wonder  if  there  is  any  liberty  left  that  is  worth  the  name. 
The  Supreme  Court  to  which  the  citizen  naturally  looks  as  the 
supreme  guardian  of  his  immortal  rights,  has,  through  a  series 
of  terrifying  decisions,  robbed  us  of  the  last  vestige  of  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen. 

In  view  of  such  decisions,  is  it  surprising  that  many  of  the  work- 
ers should  despair  of  legal  methods  and  turn  to  direct  action?  If 
one  seeks  the  source  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  of  the  Communists  he  does 
not  need  to  go  to  Russia ;  he  will  find  it  in  the  unjust — the  word 
is  carefully  chosen — decisions  of  American  courts. 

The  author,  equally  incisive  in  summarizing  the  Rosika 
Schwimmer  case,  believes,  "The  law  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
gone  a  long  way — a  very  long  way — toward  making  American 
citizenship  contemptible." 

There  is  painted  for  us  in  all  their  "grotesque  and  hideous 
detail"  the  essential  facts  about  the  tide  of  battle  on  the  various 
fronts:  The  United  States  vs.  the  Spirit  of  '76,  The  State  Can 
Do  No  Wrong,  Twisting  the  Constitution's  Tail,  Intoxicated 
Intemperance,  Liberty  Frightening  the  World,  Comstock  Stalks, 
Education  in  Bondage.  Reading  them  may  be  calculated  to  take 
away  the  last  remnant  of  pride  one  may  have  had  for  his  coun- 
try as  the  land  of  the  free.  But  read  it  just  the  same. 

While  Professor  Bates  has  made  an  admirable  contribution, 
we  still  await  the  author  who  will  with  some  detail  demon- 
strate the  manner  in  which  the  present  debacle  has  been 
achieved  as  the  result  of  great  fundamental  changes  in  our 
civilization.  The  book  is  yet  to  be  written  that  depicts  suffi- 
ciently the  sociological  and  (Continued  on  page  522) 


HUMAN  HEREDITY 

By  ERWIN  BAUR,  M.D., 
EUGEN  FISCHER,  M.D., 

and 

FRITZ  LENZ,  M.D. 
Translated  by  EDEN  and  CEDAR  PAUL 

Third    edition,    cloth,     8vo,     734     pp.,     $8.00 

J  HIS  new  edition  is  one  which  will  be  welcomed  bj  everyone 
interested  in  the  broad  aspects  of  this  subject.  Additions  have 
been  made  concerning  the  various  forms  of  bodily  structure  or 
types  of  constitution  and  also  concerning  the  so-called  blood 
group*.  The  section  on  genealogical  trees  and  the  inheritance 
of  intellectual  gifts  has  been  enlarged.  A  book  for  the  student 
of  heredity  and  the  intelligent  reader  alike. 


THE  CRIMINAL 
THE  JUDGE 
AND  THE  PUBLIC 

By  FRANZ  ALEXANDER,  M.D., 

and 

HUGO  STAUB,  Attorneyat-Law. 

Translated  by  GREGORY  ZILBOORG, 
M.D. 

Cloth,     6*1-0,     238    pp.,    $2.5O 

**  I  HE  authors  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ever 
difficult—  ever  presents-subject,  'The  Prevention  of  Crime,*  by 
their  joint  study  covering  a  period  of  years  and  by  this  scholarly 
presentation  of  their  conclusion!."—  N.  Y.  Law  Journal 

"EVERYONE  who  Is  interested  at  all  in  the  problems  of 
criminology  and  who  wishes  to  know  how  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered from  the  psychoanalytic  point  of  view  will  find  here 
a  sound  evaluation  of  the  subject."—  //ygeia 


chapter  on  criminality  as  a  general  human  manifesta- 
tion will  attract  the  attention  of  most  readers,  as  will  the  effort 
to  present  a  schematic  summary  of  criminal  behavior.**^—  Her  aid 
Tribune 


DISCOVERING 
OURSELVES 


By  EDWARD  A.  STRECKER,  A.M.,M.D., 

and 

KENNETH  E.  APPEL,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Cloth,    8vo.,    32O    pp.,    $2.30 

"AN  excellent  introduction  to  mental  hygiene.  It  should  prove 
interesting  and  helpful  to  a  wide  audience."— Science  Newt 
Letter 

*  'O  NE  of  the  best  of  recent  examples  of  popular  mental 
hygiene  literature,  explaining  'how  the  mind  works',  in  terms 
of  modern  psychology,  normal  and  abnormal,  each  chapter 
presenting  one  or  more  of  the  elementary  concepts  of  that 
psychology  and  their  bearing  on  mental  and  physical  health."— 
Journal  of  Social  Hygiene 
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Books  of  Enduring  Value 

The  Technique  of  Social  Progress 


by  HORNELL   HART 


Presents  a  comprehensive  and  skilfully  integrated  study  of  human 
progress  from  our  crude  prehistoric  beginnings  to  our  present  high 
development.  Every  phase  of  cultural  advance  is  illustrated  by 
a  vast  amount  of  pertinent  and  illuminating  detail.  A  genuine 
contribution  to  the  study  of  modern  civilization. 

Ready  late  in  August. 


Introduction  to  Mental  Hygiene 

by^ ERNEST  R.  GROVES   and   PHYLLIS  BLANCHARD 

*4The  professions  whose  concern  is  the  understanding  and  the 
teaching  to  others  of  the  principles  underlying  the  problem* 
of  human  behavior  have  waited  long  f<».-  just  such  •  book, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  none  will  be  disappointed  with 
the  admirable  text  that  Groves  and  Blanchard  have  so  carefully 
prepared." — H.  N.  Kerns,  Journal  of  Social  Hygienm.  $4.OO 


Social  Attitudes 

Edited  by  KIMBALL  YOUNG 

The     fifteen     papers     in     this     volume      written     by     such     eminent 

sociologies    as    Professors    Park,    Faris,     Burgess,     Bernard,     etc. 

present     different     facets     of    the     fundamental     problem     of     social 
behavior. 


Contemporary 
Social  Movements 

By  JEROME  DAVIS,  PH.D. 

A  SATISFYING  extensive  and  relevant  survey 
of  the  most  prominent  revolutionary, 
ameliorative,  and  suppressive  mass  movements 
of  our  time." — New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
....  "A  valuable  contribution  to  this  field, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  materials,  but  be- 
cause of  the  forum  spirit  in  which  those  mate- 
rials  are  presented." — Arthur  J.  Todd,  North- 
western University "A  mammoth  ref- 
erence book  of  very  great  utility.  It  combines 
the  usefulnes  of  the  textbook  and  the  source 

book." — The  Ration "An  immensely 

valuable  piece  of  work." — Jerome  Dowd,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma "The  most  com- 
prehensive collection  of  exposition,  criticism, 
and  first-hand  material  dealing  with  modern 
social  movements  yet  printed  in  this  country." 
—The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology. 

Royal  octavo,  901   pages.     Price,  $5.00. 
THE        CENTURY       CO. 

PUBLISHERS   OF  THE  NEW   CENTURY  DICTIONARY 

353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York 


(Continued  from  page  521)  economic  background  of  the  espio- 
nage acts  and  the  suppression  since  the  war. 

MR.  LASKI  approaches  the  problem  of  Liberty  in  the  Mod- 
ern State  from  a  philosophical  angle,  explaining  that,  "Our 
business  is  to  secure  such  a  balance  between  the  liberty  we 
need  and  the  authority  that  is  essential  as  to  leave  the  average 
man  with  the  clear  sense  that  he  has  elbow-room  for  the  con- 
tinuous expression  of  his  personality."  Liberty,  in  general,  is 
"absence  of  restraint."  From  the  liberal  point  of  view,  at  least, 
the  writer  strikes  a  fine  balance  between  the  antipodes  in  a 
most  persuasive  manner.  Knowing  exactly  where  he  is  at  any 
given  moment,  he  has  penetrated  into  the  basis  of  liberty  with 
his  usual  poise  and  freshness  of  approach.  The  reader  is  never 
in  doubt  about  the  implications  of  the  argument  which  marches 
on  without  a  break  to  the  finish.  It  sounds  so  much  like  com- 
mon sense!  "Where  there  is  respect  for  reason,  there,  also,  is 
respect  for  freedom.  And  only  respect  for  freedom  can  give 
final  beauty  to  men's  lives." 

I  am  told  that  whenever  Mr.  Laski  appears  at  a  political 
meeting  in  England,  the  speaker,  particularly  if  he  be  of  the 
opposition,  trembles  in  his  boots  at  the  prospect  of  being  heckled 
by  this  young  professor  of  political  science.  It  is  this  same  com- 
mand of  bed-rock  principles,  mastery  of  facts  (with  only  a  hint 
of  his  skill  in  the  use  of  devastating  irony),  all  so  discomfort- 
ing to  an  opponent,  that  fascinates  the  reader. 

Far  from  dealing  in  beautiful  abstractions,  this  political 
scientist  dares  to  illustrate  his  points  with  incidents  and  facts 
from  our  own  time.  Moreover,  while  Professor  Bates  gives 
typical  cases  of  denial  of  liberty,  Mr.  Laski  shows  why  we  have 
these  cases.  Accepting  the  thesis  of  Harrington  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  economic  power  in  a  ?tate  will  control  the  distri- 
bution of  political  power,  he  demonstrates  that  those  in  power 
"will  permit  anything  save  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  They  will  allow  freedom  in  inessentials;  but 
when  the  pith  of  freedom  is  attack  upon  their  monopoly  they 
will  define  it  as  sedition  and  blasphemy."  How  well  history 
supports  that  indictment!  RAY  H.  ABRAMS 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

About  Einstein 

ABOUT    ZIONISM,    by    Albert    Einstein.       Translated    by    Leon    Simon.] 
Macmillan.      94    pp.     'Price   $1.25    postpaid   of   Sun'ey   Graphic. 

A*ART  from  the  pen  of  its  colossal  author,  this  volume 
would  attract  little  attention.  It  is  a  brief  and  rather 
disjointed  assortment  of  papers  on  Zionism  in  one  phase  or 
another.  There  is  nothing  startling  or  new  in  it — on  Zionism. 
But  the  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  that  is  fine,  and  new,  and 
strong  and  illuminating  on  Einstein.  And  it  is  all  good.  Here 
his  pacifism  appears,  dealing  with  the  concrete  matter  of  Jews 
and  Arabs  in  Palestine.  Here  is  his  Jewish  pride  of  race,  re- 
fusing to  submerge  or  sublimate  itself.  And  here  is  his  tran- 
scendence of  Judaism,  in  a  noble  world-citizenship.  To  read 
this  volume  is  to  remain  uncertain  and  unsettled  about  the 
Zionist  movement,  but  perfectly  sure  that  Einstein  is  a  great, 
good  man.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Scholars  Bearing  Gifts 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES,  by  Kimball   Young  and  others.     Henry  Holt.     382 
pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Suncy  Graphic. 

HERE  is  an  important  book  on  theory  as  it  relates  to  social 
behavior:  a  memorial  volume  to  William  I.  Thomas  by 
his  former  students  and  colleagues  including  Ellsworth  Paris, 
Robert  E.  Park,  L.  L.  Bernard,  Erie  F.  Young,  Kimball  Young, 
R.  D.  McKenzie,  J.  F.  Steiner,  Ernest  W.  Burgess.  Stuart  A. 
Queen,  Frederic  M.  Thrasher,  Florian  Znaniecki,  Emory  S 
Bogardus,  H.  A.  Miller,  E.  H.  Sutherland  and  E.  B.  Reuter. 
These  names  give  some  idea  in  advance  of  the  merits  of  their 
contributions.  We  need  only  add  that  here  is  a  subject  both 
live  and  timely.  Those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  contro- 
versy, over  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Miller  from  the  Ohio 
State  University,  will  find  in  his  very  excellent  chapter  on  The 
Negro  and  the  Immigrant  the  explanation  for  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Not  the 
most  important  chapter,  it  is  one  of  the  several  best. 

Social  Attitudes  deserves   a  wide   reading.     If  it  were  only 
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another  sociological  symposium  we  could  stop  here,  but  it  is 
more.  It  represents  the  viewpoint  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"Chicago  school  of  sociology,"  and  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
man  whose  genius  gave  the  "Chicago  group"  its  flying  start  a 
decade  ago.  When  a  group  of  men  attempt  a  memorial  they 
go  a  little  further  than  writing  just  another  book:  they  bring 
gifts  to  the  feet  of  a  scholar.  These  gifts  vary  greatly:  some 
sparkle  with  originality;  others  are  cut  whole  out  of  the  cloth 
woven  by  the  master  himself. 

We  admit  that  it  is  too  much  to  e_xpect  all  scholars  to  be 
inventors.  Some  do  very  well  at  embellishing  the  inventions 
of  others,  but  that  is  no  tribute  to  an  inventor,  unless  he  be 
an  egotist,  which  Thomas  is  not.  Thomas  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  stimulating  philosopher  in  the  field  of  this  me- 
morial, which  is  social  psychology.  In  these  chapters  his  con- 
tributions have  been  amply  set  forth  to  be  added  upon  by  some, 
to  be  merely  confirmed  by  others.  The  present  reviewer  does 
not  quarrel  with  the  viewpoint;  he  is  merely  suspicious  of  so 
much  agreement  that  seems  to  spring  more  from  admiration 
than  research.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  exploring  for  new  knowl- 
edge, but  quite  another  to  strive  to  think  the  thoughts  of  the 
master  after  him.  Unfortunately,  that  is  the  weakness  of 
nearly  half  the  chapters  in  this  volume,  and  that  is  indeed  a 
poor  compliment  to  a  scholar.  In  science  no  student  can  pay 
the  master  a  greater  tribute  than  to  outstrip  him. 
Seth  Low  Junior  College  NELS  ANDERSON 


Light  in  Darkness 


SINCE    CALVARY,   by   Lewis  Browne,   Mocmillan.     443   pp.     Price   $3.50 
postpaid   of  Survey   Graphic. 

HERE  is  a  modern  miracle — a  book  on  church  history  which 
bids  fair  to  become  a  best  seller.  Nothing  could  possibly 
be  less  interesting  to  the  average  man  than  the  average  book 
on  this  usually  dry-as-dust  subject.  But  this  isn't  an  average 
book,  and  under  this  author's  treatment  the  subject  is  anything 
but  dry  or  dusty.  He  may  commit  every  crime  of  which  his- 
torians are  guilty — let  him  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  his  peers! — 
but  he  does  manage  to  keep  his  writing  persistently  interesting. 
The  chapters  have  stimulating  and  suggestive  titles,  and  the 
material  in  the  chapters  fulfills  the  promise  of  the  titles.  Many 
of  the  pages  carry  a  dark  record,  for  the  Body  of  Christ  has 
been  prostituted  to  some  hideous  purposes.  The  inheritance 
from  heathenism ;  the  Inquisition ;  the  fight  for  temporal  con- 
trol; the  hunting  of  witches  and  heretics;  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews — how  could  any  historian,  however  biased,  make  these 
matters  seem  righteous?  Mr.  Browne  is  not  visibly  biased, 
and  the  record  gains  in  force  by  his  restraint.  Giving  full 
credit  (interesting,  too)  to  the  glories  and  the  victories  of  the 
church,  he  comes  down  to  our  day  with  something  of  pessimism 
for  the  future  of  religion.  His  pessimism  is  something  akin  to 
that  of  the  physician  who,  after  examining  a  patient,  informs 
the  patient  that  he  has  tuberculosis.  The  patient  may  be 
cured — the  doctor  hopes  and  thinks  so — but  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  Specifically,  Mr.  Browne  feels  that  the  Modernist- 
Fundamentalist  controversy  was  won  by  the  Fundamentalists. 
This  reviewer  disagrees  with  that  verdict,  but  that's  no  matter. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  here  is  a  book  which  is  worth 
buying,  not  alone  for  the  mass  of  information  it  contains,  but 
also  and  much  more  for  the  steadily  mounting  interest  it  is  sure 
to  arouse.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 

The  New  Sacrament 

THE  REMAKING  OF  MARRIAGE,  by  Paul  Bjerre,  translated  by  T  ' 
Winslou',  M.  D.  The  Mac'itillan  Company,  New  York.  253  pp  Pri, 
$2.00  postpaid  of  Surt'ey  Graphic. 

DR.  BJERRE,  a  psychiatrist,  regards  the  remaking  of  mar- 
riage  as  the   transformation   of  marriage   from   a   social 
institution  to  which  man  must  subordinate  himself  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  family  and  society,  to  an  inner  experience  which  gives 
meaning  to  his  life.     Patently   this   is  not  a  matter  that   lies 
wholly  within  the  powers  of  any  individual.     It  must  by  the 
very  nature   of   things  be  subject  to  the  remaking  of  society. 
Fortunately  Dr.  Bjerre  has  not  produced  a  depressing  book  but 
views  the  problems  of  marriage  from  a  broad  standpoint. 
No  one   can   deny  the  validity  of    (Continued  on  page  524) 
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Paying  Your 
Sickness  Bills 


By  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 
With  equal  sympathy  for  doctor  and 
patient,  Dr.  Davis  discusses  the  relative 
merits  of  ways  of  meeting  the  unpredictable 
costs  of  sickness.  This  is  a  very  human 
book  with  far-reaching  implications. 

$2.50 


Essays  on 
Population 


By  JAMES  A.  FIELD 

Eugenics,  birth  control,  and  population 
problems  generally — the  considered  re- 
flections of  a  scholarly  and  ingenious  mind. 

$3.50 

Children's 
Behavior  Problems 

By  LUTON  ACKERSON 
An  inventory  of  behavior  difficulties  and  a 
new  hypothesis  concerning  the  influence  of 
age  and  intelligence  on  the  emergence  and 
subsidence  of  conduct  problems.      $4.00 

Social  Welfare 
and  Professional  Education 

By  EDITH  ABBOTT 

A  plea  for  the  establishment  of  adequate 
professional  standards  in  social  service — 
for  the  necessity  of  instructed  sympathy  and 
skilled  good  will  in  "interfering  with  the 
lives  of  human  beings."  $2.00 

The  Background  of 
Swedish   Immigration 

By  FLORENCE  JANSON 
A  study  of  the  social  and  economic  factors 
which    influenced    this    vast    movement    of 
one   million    Swedes    from    1840    to    1930. 

$5.00 

The  Care 
of  the  Aged 


What  has  been  done 
— by  nation,   state, 
to    meet    the    urgent 
helpless  old. 


By  I.  M.  RUBINOW 

— what  should  be  done 

or   private  beneficence 

need   of  the  sick   and 

$3.00 
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UNITY 


The  magazine  which  records  progress  toward  world  community  and  a 
humanized  civilization.  Sample  copy,  free.  Important  reprints:  Reading 
List  of  Current  Books  on  Internationalism,  lOc;  Building  Up  the 
International  Mind,  by  H.  A.  Overstreet,  lOc;  Education  for  Human 
Brotherhood,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  5c.  Free  booklet  on  request. 
WORLD  UNITY,  4  East  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS'  SITUATION— for 
better  and  for  worse,  and  the  prospect — is  treated 
in  AMERICAN  INDIAN  LIFE,  July  issue,  50  pps. 
Price  10  cents.  37  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind 
Children,  Inc. 

The  only  non-sectarian  Home  open  to  blind  children  from 
infancy,  for  special  care,  training  and  education  with  the 
advantage  of  sight-conservation  classes  and  special  classes 
for  the  blind  in  nearby  public  schools. 

Musical   training  a    specialty. 

Under  management   of   a  registered  nurse  and  dietitian. 

Vintors  welcome. 

(Supported  by  small   endowment   and  voluntary 
butions.) 

For  particulars,   rates,   etc.  apply   to  the  Home. 
1255— 84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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for   both 


For  Social  Workers 

Nurses  and   All  Who  Are  Interested  in 
Community    Health   Programs 

An  attractive  combination  offer  is  now  possible 

THE    SURVE  Y— twice-a-month 
(Graphic  and  Midmonthly). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING  — 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING,    450    Seventh    Ave.,    New    York 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  Public  Health  Nursing  and  The 
Survey.     I  enclose  $5.50  (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt   of   bill). 

Name    

Address     .  9-1-31 


(Continued  from  page  523)  his  concept  that  honesty  con- 

stitutes the  ethical  basis  for  sexual  life.  It  is  not  equally  true 
that  modern  man  is  antipathetic  to  the  advanced  demands  of 
women  except  in  sexual  matters. 

The  psychiatrist,  with  his  larger  experience  with  psycho- 
pathology,  tends  at  times  to  see  life  as  too  limited  by  reason  of 
a  mental  squint  derived  from  dealing  with  the  neurasthenic  and 
the  maladjusted. 

He  regards  a  desolating  loneliness  as  the  cause  of  an  honest 
reaction  by  the  younger  generation  in  a  search  for  a  release 
of  erotic  emotions.  This  viewpoint  of  marriage  as  a  freedom 
from  loneliness  does  not  serve  as  a  foundation  for  its  remak- 
ing. We  are  far  from  developing  a  new  asceticism  in  which 
sex  is  relegated  to  a  mere  physiologic  process.  There  is  great 
wisdom  in  the  thought  that  love  life  best  flourishes  when  there 
is  no  question  concerning  one  mate's  power  through  or  over 
the  other. 

Dr.  Bjerre  makes  maladjustments  of  marriage  grow  out  of 
two  trends,  one  based  upon  the  parent-child  relationship  and 
the  other  upon  a  quasi  inter-sibling  relationship.  From  the 
maternal  emotion  comes  the  idea  of  mating;  from  the  emotional 
relations  to  the  sister  or  friend  comes  the  idea  of  the  mistress. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  so,  but  certainly  permanency  of  marriage 
depends  upon  more  than  emotional  tradition  if  one  is  to  attain 
values  that  are  to  be  secured  only  through  voluntary  allegiance 
for  the  spiritual  renewal  of  self  that  rises  far  above  loneliness 
or  eroticism. 

The  problems  of  individual  marital  adjustment,  while  of 
dominant  interest  to  every  psychiatrist,  must  be  seen  in  their 
social  perspective.  Marital  adjustments  involve  more  than  per- 
sonal relationships;  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between  the  ca- 
pacity and  potentialities  of  marital  life  in  isolated  communities 
and  in  crowded  cities.  There  is  much  reality,  however,  in  the 
sense  of  loneliness  in  the  midst  of  crowded  communities.  The 
struggle  of  society  is  concerned  with  advancing  its  own  vague 
ends  through  customs  and  education,  through  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. The  remaking  of  marriage  is  difficult  because  no  one 
can  be  sure  whether  marriage  should  be  remade  as  an  institu- 
tion or  special  groups  should  be  remade  as  individuals.  Society 
cannot  promote  marital  communion.  If  marriage  is  a  sacrament 
it  must  be  remembered  that  sacramental  unions  become  more 
difficult  in  an  age  in  which  the  home  and  the  school  bear  the 
earmarks  of  materialism  and  marriage  needs  remaking  in  an 
age  that  fears  to  face  honestly  the  meaning  of  sexual  growth 
and  the  practical  biologic  phases  of  an  inspired  art  of  living. 
Tn  the  last  analysis  marriage  is  the  finest  evidence  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  art  of  living. 

Dr.  Bjerre  is  correct:  a  regeneration  of  the  sacramental 
marriage  can  hardly  take  place  without  a  thorough  and  rad- 
ical regeneration  of  the  entire  social  organ  in  charge  of  sacred 
things.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York 


THE  SCHOOL  FOLLOWS  THE  CHILD 
(Continued  from  page  495) 


hundred  pounds  have  been  as  follows:  1928 — $1.50;  1929 — 
$1.00;  1930 — 75  cents.  One  would  expect  to  find  that  attend- 
ance officers  were  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  the 
older  childer  in  school.  Such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
The  Mexican  parent,  even  in  a  period  of  economic  pressure, 
apparently  does  not  try  to  evade  either  the  child-labor  law  or 
the  school-attendance  law.  Whether  this  is  due  to  fear  of  the 
law,  or  to  appreciation  of  the  school,  cannot  be  dogmatically 
asserted.  One  suspects  both  factors  enter  in.  But  that  the 
second  plays  a  real  part  with  -some  families,  at  least,  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

What  are  the  results  of  five  years  of  operation  of  the  mi- 
gratory schools?  Hundreds  of  children  have  acquired  the  lan- 
guage which  many  of  them  will  use  the  balance  of  their  lives. 
In  addition  they  have  acquired  at  least  the  rudiments  of  mathe- 
matics in  their  new  language,  an  important  thing  for  the  wage- 
earner.  In  the  purchase  of  commodities  where  the  computation 
has  to  be  done  quickly,  as  well  as  in  the  computation  of  wages, 
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this  phase  of  the  education  of  the  Mexican  child  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead.  Finally,  many  of  the  children  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  government  under  which  many  of 
them  will  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  addition  they  have 
had  an  actual  and  not  unfriendly  contact  with  agents  of  that 
government,  teachers,  visiting  nurses,  attendance  officers,  and 
school  supervisors. 

Another  most  important  thing  which  has  been  accomplished 
is  training  in  health  habits.  The  improvement  here  in  five 
years  is  remarkable.  On  a  recent  visit  to  a  number  of  migra- 
tory schools,  the  writer  carefully  scanned  the  "visitors'  record. 
This  showed  that  at  least  once  a  week,  and  in  some  cases  twice 
a  week,  the  school  nurse  had  been  in  each  school  to  examine 
eyes,  throat,  teeth,  and  vaccination  wounds. 

The  parents  as  well  as  the  children  have  benefitted  greatly 
from  the  schools.  The  Mexican  father  and  mother  have  not 
learned  to  speak  English;  they  probably  never  will.  They 
know  nothing  about  the  Constitution — they  probably  never  will 
know  more  about  it  than  does  the  average  citizen.  But  many 
things  they  have  learned.  The  Mexican  mother  has  learned 
that  pediculosis  is  not  an  inevitable  scourge  and  that  it  can 
easily  be  eradicated.  Seldom  does  a  child  so  afflicted  come  to 
the  migratory  schools  today,  whereas  five  years  ago  practically 
all  suffered  from  it.  Again,  superstitious  fear  of  the  terrible 
consequences  of  vaccination  has  been  removed.  True,  it  will 
take  time  for  the  full  realization  of  the  value  of  both  cleanli- 
ness and  inoculation  to  be  grasped,  but  the  beginning  has  been 
made. 

For  those  who  live  what  we  call  a  settled  existence  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  life  without  a  permanent  habitation.  And 
yet  it  is  this  army  of  wanderers  who  make  possible  our  "bal- 
anced diet"  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Perhaps  it  dulls  one's 
relish  a  trifle  to  know  too  much  about  the  origins  of  our  spinach 
and  orange  juice.  But  the  conditions  are  not  new.  All  through 
man's  history  the  necessities  of  existence  have  been  produced 
by  men,  women  and  children  who  were  denied,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  work,  the  "better"  things  of  life.  And  yet  some- 
thing is  being  done  today  for  the  child  of  the  migrant  which 
would  not  have  been  considered  socially  necessary,  or  financially 
justified,  a  very  few  years  ago.  The  little  daughter  of  the 
itinerant  Mexican  field  worker  who  said,  "I  was  born  in  the 
asparagus  and  my  brother  was  born  in  the  peaches"  can  now 
add,  "We  got  our  first  education  in  the  cotton." 


WHEN  OUR  DEATHRATE  GOES  UP 
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a  stationary  population,  and  not  go  into  an  actual  decline,  the 
fall  in  the  birthrate  must  be  checked  at  a  higher  point  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  The  deathrate  in  this  country  now  (1929) 
stands  at  11.9.  It  is  accordingly  easy  to  get  the  notion  that  the 
birthrate  may  fall  to  11.9  before  the  population  becomes  sta- 
tionary. But  long  before  the  birthrate  reaches  11.9  the  death- 
rate  will  necessarily  have  risen  far  above  that  point.  The  point 
of  stabilization  will  be  somewhere  between  the  present  birth- 
rate of  19.7  and  the  present  deathrate. 

Our  expectation  of  life  at  the  present  time  is  about  56.4 
years.  This  calls  for  a  birth-  and  deathrate  of  17.7  on  the 
basis  of  a  stationary  population.  It  may  be  that  in  the  next 
few  decades  the  expectation  of  life  may  be  pushed  up  enough 
so  that  the  rates  might  be  stabilized  a  point  or  two  lower  than 
this.  But  how  slight  is  the  chance  of  preventing  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  deathrate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  sta- 
tionary population,  a  deathrate  of  12.0,  such  as  we  have  now, 
would  mean  that  everybody,  on  the  average,  would  have  to  live 
to  be  over  eighty-three  years  old! 

As  an  example  of  a  country  with  a  stationary  population  we 
may  take  France,  which,  in  view  of  these  principles,  appears  in 
a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually  painted. 
It  is  customary  to  point  at  France  in  scorn  or  pity  as  the  hor- 
rible example  of  a  country  with  a  stationary  population,  and 
to  lay  the  blame  on  France's  relatively  high  deathrate,  16.4. 
The  French,  to  be  sure,  lay  all  the  emphasis  on  their  birthrate, 
and  bend  all  their  energies  to  (Continued  on  page  527) 


Mrs.  Kominski  is 
wearing  a  hat 

She's  folded  away  her  old -country  shawl.  She's  folding  away  other 
things,  too — old-country  customs,  old-country  ideals. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Kominski  wants  to  be  American.  And  one  way  you  can 
help  her  realize  that  ambition  is  to  teach  her  American  methods  of 
keeping  house.  Quicker,  easier  methods  of  achieving  better  living 
conditions. 

In  coaching  her,  remember  that  the  use  of  Fels-Naptha  is  one 
simple,  sensible  suggestion  which  Mrs.  Kominski  can  easily  follow. 
Fels-Naptha's  extra  help  will  lighten  her  soap-and-water  tasks.  Its 
good  golden  soap  and  plentiful  naptha,  working  together,  loosen 
stubborn  dirt — without  hard  rubbing.  And  in  cool  water,  too. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  free  sample  bar 
of  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH     THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers— 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FILM 


...When. 


ZOLA  thundered  "1  accuse!" 

the  whole  world  stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle 
of  an  organized  military  clique  combining 
to  send  an  innocent  man  to  Devil's  Island. 

NOW     it  last— the  TRUE  facts  of  the  trial  that  shook  the  world! 


'The 


DREYFUS 

A  vivid  dramatization  of  the  French  "MOO  NET"  rai« 
powerfully  characterised  and  brilliantly  enacted  by  an 
all  Englifh  catt  headed  by  CECIL  HARDWICKE,  "one  of 
England**  three  finest  actors"^—  Bernard  Shaw 


Case" 


WARNER  THEATRE 

Continuous    Performances    Daily    Noon    to   Midnight 
Popular    Prices    (Special — 35c   to    2    p.m.) 


•*•  8t 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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MCTI BCCK 


An   ideal  place  for  autumn  vacations 

Western  View  Farm 

NEW     MILFORD,     CONN. 
83    miles    from  Columbut  Circle  Elevation    1,OOO   feet 

Hospitality    that    Is    unique.        It    brings   back    friends    year 

after   year.     Twelfth   season. 

Riding       Tennis      Golf      Swimming       Mountain  climbing 
Or  rest  and  quiet   If  you   want  It.  Interesting  people. 

Rates:   $8   a   day,  $49   a    week. 
Telephone:  New  Milford  440.      Edward  G.  Ohmer,  Proprietor. 


BAR  P  QUARTER— CIRCLE  RANCH 

A  home  ranch  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyoming.  Hone 
back  riding,  interesting  old  trails,  fishing.  More  than  an  ordinary  vacation 
Address 

William    Paton.    Shell,    Wyoming 


A  Charming  New  England  Resort 

Chase's  -  on  -  Lake  Sunapee 

In  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Region 

Thoroughly     modern     In     Its     appointments. 
Golf   and   horseback   riding   nearby — boating, 

hathing,    fishing, 
tresh    vegetables,    milk    and    cream    from    our    own    farms. 

A    DELIGHTFUL   FAMILY    HOUSE 

ANNA  CHASE  P.  O.  GEORGES   MILLS,  N.   H. 


"Roads  End" 

••Where  the  Trails  Begin" 


On  Lake 

Sacandagm 


A  c*jnp  for  the  lovers  of  tht  out- 
of -doors.       Refined      jurroundlni*. 

Adlrondick*  Good      table.     Large      llTing-hall 

Cottages    and    tenU    for    ile«»lng. 

Boati  and  canucft.  Black  b«ai  flahitig.  Hike*  Into  the  woud*.  Nlghta  around 
the  campflre  Everything  wmruriable  and  homelike.  ('HAS  T.  MEYEK. 
Lake  Pieasant,  Uamiitoo  Co..  N  Y. 


Vacation  Suggestions  Home  or  Abroad 

By  Steamer,  Rail,  Motor  or  Airplane 

Free    tour    booklets    containing    •    variety 
of    vacation    suggestions.    Sent    on    request. 

FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yori 

48  Yean  Experience 

MEDIA  FARM 

COME  TO  THE  FARM  FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

We    raise    our    own    vegetables    and    fruits,    keep    our    own    cows,    have    a 
folf   course   and    tennis    courts    on    the    place,    swim    in   the   Potomac    River 
and   dance  on    Saturday   nights.     Southern    hospitality   in   our  home. 
Only  six  hours  from  New  York  City 

MAJOR  MARSHALL  W.  MCDONALD 

Charles    Town  W«at     Virginia 

Rates:    S3O,    S2O    and    t!5    per    week 

En  Route  to  a  Ph.D. 

MY   fourteen  and  a  half  day  journey  from  New  York  to 
Hamburg  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  comparatively 
very  cheap.    The  route  and  expenses  were  as  follows: 

bus,  New  York  to  Boston $4.00 

freighter,  Boston  to  Manchester  36.00 

train,    Manchester    to    Grimsby 

and  boat,  Grimsby  to  Hamburg  20.50 


Five  other  passengers  made  the  trip  on  the  freighter  very 
enjoyable.  We  exercised  and  played  games,  had  long  talks  with 
the  officers  and  became  acquainted  with  many  details  of  naviga- 
tion. Our  radio  operator  kept  us  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world  by  typing  a  sheet  of  condensed  daily  news  about  which 
we  had  many  an  interesting  debate.  .  .  .  With  a  transit  vise 
good  only  for  direct  passage  through  to  Germany  I  was  not 
allowed  to  tarry  in  England,  so  after  about  an  hour  of  sight- 
seeing I  boarded  the  train  for  Grimsby  and  took  the  night 
boat  for  Hamburg. 

Starting  on  my  bicycle  trip  from  Hamburg,  I  visited  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  the  Holsteinische  Schweiz  and  Insel  Riigen, 
then  went  by  boat  from  Swinemunde  to  Danzig.  In  East 
Prussia  I  went  first  to  Konigsberg,  then  along  the  Bernstein- 
Kuste  and  Kurische  Nehrung  to  Memel,  south  through  the 
Masurische  lake  region  and  finally  took  the  train  across  Poland 
to  Berlin,  which  last  incidentally  one  can  do  without  having  a 
Polish  vise.  In  Berlin  I  was  invited  by  a  former  exchange 
student  to  America  to  stay  at  his  home.  It  was  indeed  a  wel- 
come invitation  after  nearly  two  months  on  the  road  and  I 
spent  a  very  pleasant  week  with  him.  He  wishing  practice, 
always  spoke  to  me  in  English  and  I  answered  in  German, 
each  correcting  the  other  and  at  times  creating  considerable 
amusement.  Through  the  Austauschdienst  I  also  met  Graf 
Blumenthal,  a  German  law  student  who  was  about  to  leave 
for  America  on  a  debating  tour.  From  Berlin  I  cycled  to  the 
Sachsische  Schweiz  south  of  Dresden,  then  westward  by  way 
of  the  Erzgebirge  to  Erfurt,  northward  through  the  Harz  to 
Hildesheim,  and  finally  again  south  through  Thiiringen  to 
Miinchen. 

Exactly  three  months  from  the  day  I  started  from  Hamburg 
I  arrived  in  Munchen.  The  trip  covered  4200  kilometers  of 
which  I  rode  3400  on  the  wheel,  the  rest  by  train  and  boat. 
Everywhere  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  Many 
people  expressed  surprise  that  an  American  should  make  such 
a  trip.  Here  is  my  cash  account  for  the  three  months  period: 

clothing    1 5oM 

films  and  photographic  supplies  zooM 

books     4oM 

train    and    boat   fares 6oM 

meals,  sleeping  and  incidentals  6soM 


total,    in   dollars $60.50 
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total    expenses i  tooM 

(a  mark  is  equivalent  to  25  cents) 
The  sleeping  expenses  were  very  small  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  nearly  always  slept  in  Jugendherbergen  at  a  cost  of 
around  60  pfennig  a  night  which  compared  to  5M  a  night  I 
once  had  to  pay  in  a  Dresden  Hotel  is  a  considerable  saving. 
I  found  Jugendherbergen  of  all  kinds  and  cannot  recommend 
them  as  places  of  ideal  comfort.  But  for  one  who  is  willing 
to  forego  such  comforts  for  a  time  they  are  economical  and 
furnish  a  pretty  good  view  of  German  life.  People  of  all 
ranks  stop  at  these  Herbergen.  School  children,  young  men 
out  of  work,  students,  professors,  sailors  and  policemen  were 
among  those  I  met.  Evening  was  a  time  of  singing  folk-songs, 
always  to  the  accompaniment  of  guitars.  Several  such  evenings 
have  been  indelibly  stamped  in  my  memory  by  the  beautiful 
and  lively  singing  of  groups  of  university  students. 

ALFRED  T.  GREGORY 

by   courtesy    of   the    Institute 
of  International  Education 


(Continued  from  page  525)  increase  that  figure.  But  doubt- 
less many  of  them  concede  some  truth  to  the  oft-repeated  ob- 
servation that  if  France  could  only  bring  her  deathrate  down 
to  that  of  certain  other  civilized  countries,  she  could  enjoy  a 
very  neat  little  increase  of  population.  But  France  can  not 
lower  her  deathrate  materially  while  her  birthrate  stays  where 
it  is,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  it  of  her.  France  has  had 
a  low  birthrate  for  so  long  that  her  deathrate  is  bound  to  be 
high.  The  prevailing  notion  is  that  France's  population  is  sta- 
tionary because  her  deathrate  is  high.  The  truth  is  just  the 
opposite — France's  deathrate  is  high  because  her  population  is 
stationary. 

France's  expectation  of  life  in  1920-23  was  about  54,  which, 
in  an  absolutely  stationary  population,  would  call  for  a  death- 
and  birthrate  of  18.5.  Her  actual  birthrate  was  20.1  and  her 
deathrate  about  17.5.  By  strenuous  efforts  France  might  raise 
her  expectation  of  life  to  57  or  so,  in  which  case  her  deathrate 
would  fall,  and  she  would  get  a  corresponding  increase  in  her 
population  growth  without  any  enlargement  of  her  birthrate. 
But  only  through  the  latter  factor  can  she  hope  to  achieve  any 
material  and  rapid  increase  in  her  population — and  after  all, 
why  should  she  want  to? 

Does  this  seem  like  a  pessimistic  article?  There  is  no  reason 
for  so  regarding  it.  Remem'ber  that  deathrates  in  themselves 
mean  nothing.  The  number  of  deaths  in  a  year  is  important — 
the  deathrate  is  not.  A  decline  in  the  number  of  births  will  in- 
crease the  deathrate;  but  it  will  not  increase  the  number  of 
deaths — in  the  end  it  will  diminish  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  some  of  the  social  changes 
that  will  accompany  the  increase  in  the  average  age  of  the 
population  which  will  result  from  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth.  There  will  be  changes  in  the  relative  de- 
mand for  different  types  of  commodities — someone  has  said 
"fewer  baby  carriages,  and  more  wheel-chairs."  There  will  be 
a  shift  in  the  relative  importance  of  various  diseases — fewer 
deaths  from  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  and  diarrhea,  and 
more  from  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  apoplexy.  And  as  the 
deathrate  increases  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  there  will  be  about 
a  3O-per  cent  increase  in  the  relative  demand  for  those  occupa- 
tions connected  with  death,  undertakers,  casket-makers,  and — 
shall  we  say  doctors? 

We  need  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  population  increase  in  this 
country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  stationary  population  would 
be  an  excellent  thing,  for  a  time  at  least.  The  changes  that  are 
going  on  are  healthy  and  desirable.  If  the  nature  of  statistics 
is  such  that  these  changes  must  be  accompanied  bv  a  raise  in 
the  deathrate — that  is  a  trivial  and  insignificant  coincidence. 


WE  PAY  FOR  THE  SMITHS 
(Continued  from  page  509) 


•fun,"   and   "it  was  only  a   joke."     For   the   first   time   in   their 
history   Mr.   and   Mrs.  Smith  quarreled   excessively.     He  even 
beat  his  wife,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  she  could   not  leave  him 
|fiow  that  they  were  legally  man  and  wife. 

In  August  1927  the  end  of  the  experiment  of  family  super- 
vision was  written  by  a  court  order  which  committed  the  four 
houngest  Smiths  to  the  childplacing  agency.    Perhaps  the  most 
(astounding  fact  is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  separated  as  soon 
as  they  were  relieved  of  their  responsibilities.    Mr.  Smith  dis- 
appeared, but  his  erstwhile  companion  became,   at  the   age  of 
(forty-three,    a    street    walker.    She    developed    an    infatuation 
for  a  disreputable  young  man  and  with  him  left  the  city.    At 
K'hristmas  time,  1927,  came  a  letter  from   Mrs.  Smith  written 
J:rom  another  state,  asking  for  money  and  inquiring  about  the 
children.    After  this  there  is  no  trace  either  of  her  or  of  her 
husband.    Raymond  and  Daisy  may  have  to  their  credit  other 
hchievements   in   parasitic   living,   but  we   must   let   their   fame 
rest  on  their  accomplishments  here. 

But  the  story  cannot  end  at  this  point.  The  thirteen  living 
children  of  the  Smith  family  constitute  a  noteworthy  legacy 
to  the  community.  Their  records  provide  a  living  proof  of  the 
ract  that  the  "short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  are  neither 
Ihort  nor  simple.  We  cannot  tell,  but  can  only  suggest  the 
rhronicle  of  the  children's  growth. 

Grace   and   Gladys  have  been          (Continued   on   page   533) 


September 
Sea-scape 

LET  Chalf  onte-Haddon  Hall  be  the  setting  for 
an  ocean-voyage-on-land.  Come  now,  while 
the  shore  is  at  its  best.  Lie  on  the  ocean  deck 
and  savor  the  salty  tang  of  a  sea  warmed  by 
the  summer  sun.  Here  is  an  informal  atmos- 
phere, inspired  cuisine,  unobtrusive  service 
.  .  .  things  that  make  a  stay  here  something 
to  anticipate  —  and  remember  gratefully. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  recreation  facilities. 
Squash  courts,  a  well-equipped  gym,  game- 
rooms.  Riding  on  the  beach,  and  a  golf 
course  a  few  minutes  by  motor. 

Play.  Bask  in  the  sun.  Read  .  .  .  happy  in 
the  cheerful  hospitality  of  Chalf  onte-Haddon 
Hall.  Write  for  information. 

American    and    European    Plans 

CttA  LF  ONTE  - 


II   \  l>  HO  \      HALL 

ATLANTIC       CITY 

Leeds   and   Lippincott   Company 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

AUTUMN  QUARTER   OPENS   SEPTEMBER 
28,  1931 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


GRADUATE  TRAINING 
for 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK,  COMMUNITY  SOCIAL 
WORK    AND    PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 


311    South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


HOME   STUDY 


Columbia  llmuprsity  Horn?  &tuitg  (Courses 

A   wide   variety   of   practical    as   well   as   cultural   subjects, 
specially  prepared  for  study  through  correspondence   under 
guidance  of  the   University  teaching  staff. 
For  full  information  address 

Home    Study   Department   SG,    Columbia    University 
New   York    City 


e 


for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for   the   full    course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period    of    nine    months'    supervised 

intensive  field  work. 


A    summer    course    of  eight    wee\s    is 
open    to    experienced    social     workers. 

•     Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


School  "/Nursing  <"Tf  ale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College   Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 

social   service. 


The  thirty  months  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to.  qualified  students. 

For    catalog    and    information    address'. 

THE   DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING   of  VALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW   HAVEN     :    CONNECTICUT 


HOME   STUDY 
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UNIVERSITY /CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Continue  your  high-school ,  college  or  personal  program 
of  education.  Teachers,  Religious  and  Social  Workers. 
Men  and  Women  in  many  vocations  are  using  the  450 
courses  in  45  different  subjects  to  obtain  guidance  by 
experts  for  cultural  and  for  practical  purposes.  The 
courses  yield  credit.  Ask  for  free  booklet. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICA6O 
S4S    EU-IS  HILL  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

mention  THE  SURVEY) 


Ivnow  these 
interesting  subjects 

THE  Extension  School  of  Aduit 
Education,  New  York  University, 
offers  a  program  of  organized  yet  un- 
restricted  study  for  those  who  know  the 
importance  of  being  well  informed  and 
conversationally  interesting.  There  are 
no  requirements  beyond  your  ambition. 
Among  the  courses  to  be  offered  are 
An  Approach  to  Shakespeare- — Some 
Problems  of  Modern  Social  Life — What 
the  Modern  Writers  are  Doing — The 
Modern  Poets. 

Registration  begins  on  Thursday,  Sep' 
tember  10th,  and  continues  through 
Saturday,  September  26th. 

Apply  for  Bulletin  now.     Make  plans  for  early 
registration.     Write  Dept.  S. 

RUFUS  D.  SMITH, 
Director,  University  Extension  Division 

NEW   YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square  East  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

is  becoming  increasingly  important  and  recognized. 

Some  other  professions  may  be  financially  more  re' 

munerative,  but  none  offers  greater  returns  in 

terms  of  intrinsic  interest,  social  useful' 

ness   and  stimulating   contacts. 

The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

offers  graduate  courses  in  Family  Case  Work,  Child 

Care,  Community  Centers  and  Community 

Organization. 

The  next  school  year  begins  September  30,   1931 

For  full  information,  address 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director. 


The 

Training 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


(A  graduate  school) 
71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


Umbersttp  of  Cincago 

(Prabnatr  ^>d)aol  of  Social 
is>ertitce  gfomtntstratton 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

offers  for  1931-1932 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  in  SOCIAL  WORK 


Family  Case  Work 
Personality  Problems  in 
Family  Case  Work 


Domestic  Discord  Problems 
Group  Work   and   Recrea- 
tion 


For  fuller  information,  bulletins 
and  application   blanks,   address 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
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PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

FOR  positions   of  responsibility  and  leadership 
in   the  various    fields    of  social   work    special 
preparation   is    essential.     The   Association    of 
Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work  submits  for  your 
information    and    guidance    the    following    list    of 
member  schools  in  which  recognized  courses  in  social 
work    are    given.     Correspondence    with    individual 
schools  is  recommended. 


ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  Atlanta 
BRTN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  &  Social  Research 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley 
Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Social  Work 
FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

811  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
School  of  Sociology  &  Social  Service 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
School  of  Social  Work 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 
LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Chicago 
School  of  Sociology 
McGiLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal 
School  for  Social  Workers 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  &  Civic  Work 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Columbia 
Curriculum  in  Public  Welfare 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill 

School  of  Public  Welfare 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus 

School  of  Social  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Portland 

Portland  School  of  Social  Work 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
HEALTH  WORK,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF   SOCIAL  WORK, 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northampton,  Mass. 
School  for  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  So.  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 
71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 

Geo.  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond,  Va. 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSON,  Madison 

Course  in  Social  Work 
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PROGRESSIVE 


CHOOL 


EXPERIMENTAL 


NEW  YORK 


RIVERDALE 

A  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

Consistently  high  college  board  record. 
Fire  proof  dormitory  with  single  rooms. 
Athletic  program  as  part  of  regular 
school  day. 

Special  school  of  music. 

To  cultivate  a  deep-rooted  love  for  the  strong, 
the  vital,  the  lasting,  is  the  aim  of  "Riverdale." 

FRANK    S.    HACKETT,     Headmaster 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

Coeducational  Day  School 


Pre  School 
Elementary 
High  School 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 

Tel.     River.     9-0311 


NURSERY     THROUGH     HIGH     SCHOOL 

Boys  and  Girls 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  themselves 
a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop  knowledge  and 
initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 

"'"''  f0*  Booklet 
34  West  68th  Street  New  York 


THE  CITYaod  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

at  165   West   12th   Street,   New  York   City, 

announces   a  few  vacancies  in  its   upper  groups — boys  and 
girls,  ten  to  thirteen  years — for  the   1931-32   season. 


BENTLEY    SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Qirls 
Kindergarten  Elementary  Junior   High   School 

Telephone:  145  West  78th  Street 

Susquehanna  7-1837  New  York 


RUDOLF   STEINER   SCHOOL 

for 
BOYS    AND    GIRLS 

This  school  undertakes  to  co-ordinate  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child, 
in  accordance  with  the  pedagogy  of  the  philosopher,  Rudolf  Steiner. 

20  West  73rd  St. 
Pre-Kindergarten  through  8th  Grade  New  York   City 


NEW  YORK 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  FOR 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS 

Offers  a  progressive  education  experience  to  students 
of  progressive  education 

Registration  open  until  October  first,  1931 
69  BANK  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CONNECTICUT 


EDGEWOOD  SCHOOL 

A  unique  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys  and  girls  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school.  Particular  attention  given 
to  college  preparation.  Twenty-acre  campus  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  athletics  and  all  outdoor  activities.  Separate 
dormitory  building  for  the  older  boys. 

A  Teachers'  Training  Course  is  open  to  a  limited  number 
of  students  each  year.  Students  may  study,  observe,  and 
practice  Progressive  methods  on  the  Edgewood  campus, 
with  the  reinforcement  of  study  at  Columbia  University  if 
desired. 

E.  E.  Langley,  Principal 
200   Rockridge  Greenwich,   Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


TODD 


FOR  BOYS 

i   hour  from   Chicago 

At   Woodstock,    III. 

Send   for   fascinating  catalogue   of  this  completely  different 
school.   The   book   is  entirely  the  work   of  the   boys. 

Addrm     ROGER     HILL,    Principal 


FRANCE 


Chateau  deBures 

par   VlllennM,  Seine  et  Olse 
17  MILES  FROM    PARIS,    FRANCE 

Country   Boarding   School 
To    Prepare   Boyi   for  American    Colleges 

30  Acres.     Own  Farm.     New  Dormitories  with  outdoor  sleeping  porchea.     Gymnasium. 

Athletic   Fields.     Modern,    Progressive    Methods.      Mustc.   An,   Science*. 

French,   English,   and  American   Masters. 

Address    Edwin    Cornell   Zavltz,    Headmaster,   Chateau   de   Bure*. 

par    Vlllfnnes,    Seine-et-Oite,    France 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Mix  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  effort!  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gift* 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE — 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mn.  Geer,  Pre».,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION, INC. 425    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Pa.D.,  Executives. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
CRIPPLED      CHILDREN,      INC.   — 

An  Association  of  agencies  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cripple.  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  Pres.;  Harry  H.  Howett,  Sec. 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT 

TEE —  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION      OF 
CHESTS     AND 


COMMUNIT 
COUNCILS  — 


1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mr».  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION   450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC. —  Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M  D  Chicago;  Executive  Director.  Orson 
N.  Kelly,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlei 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hinclcs, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO 
CIATION — Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi 
tions  on  home,  school,  institution  and  com 
munity.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 


Religious  Organizations 


:OUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.   22d    St..   New   York. 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,   Mrs.    Orrin   R.   Judd 

Indian  Work.  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 

Adela    J.    Ballard,    Western    Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS^ Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  61 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1.288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


MARQUETTE  LEAGUE  FOR  CATHO- 
LIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS — 105  E.  22nd 
St,  N.Y.C.,  Room  423.  (Collecting  agency 
for  the  support  of  American  Catholic  Indian 
Missions.)  Officers:  Hon.  Alfred  J  Talley, 
Pres.;  Henry  Heide,  1st  Vice  Pres.;  Charlei 
A.  Weber,  2nd  Vice  Pres.;  Victor  F.  Rid- 
der,  Treas.;  Rev.  Wm.  Flynn,  Sec'y  General. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347      Madison      Avenue.      New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1.500  local 
Associations,  Maintains  a  staff  of 
retaries  serving  in  the  United  States  and 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coll» 
tries.  Francis  S.  Harmon,  President:  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey.  General  Secretary. 

William   E.    Speers,   Chairman   Home  D 
sion     William   B.   Foster.  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel   Division.     Thomas    W.    Graham, 
Chairman   Student  Division.   Wilfred  W. 
Fry,    Chairman    Foreiffn    Committee. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  'of  interracial  attitudes 
and  condition*  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingswortb 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Tones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway.  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION  315  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York  City, 

Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets   and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c  a  line   (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


(Continued  from  page  527)  mentioned.  Sexual  promiscuity, 
an  illegitimate  child,  a  forced  marriage,  aid  from  local  chari- 
ties— such  are  the  items  that  crop  out  in  their  records.  Both 
have  disappeared  from  the  city  and  from  our  exact  knowledge. 

Raymond,  Jr.  and  Steven,  the  first  born  of  the  present  union, 
have  continued,  in  spite  of  a  few  years  of  foster  home  care, 
the  rowdy  careers  which  they  started  so  early.  Both  were 
frequent  runaways,  both  were  involved  in  stealing.  Steven 
was  a  vicious,  boastful  lad,  an  enuresis  problem  even  in  ado- 
lescence. The  theft  of  an  auto  at  last  put  him  into  a  state 
school  for  boys  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  eighteen  when 
released,  and  whether  he  has  continued  his  delinquencies  we 
do  not  know.  The  last  word  on  Raymond  was  received  a 
vear  ago  in  a  letter  from  the  probation  department  of  a 
nearby  city.  He  was  then  in  court  for  auto  stealing.  Both 
:hese  boys  were  of  low  mentality.  Raymond  was  classified  as 
Borderline  and  Steven  as  dull  normal. 

Of  the  remaining  five  children  permanently  committed  to 
roster  home  care  in  1923,  one  is  definitely  defective,  three  are 
Borderline  defectives.  Nora  is  a  good  sample  of  this  low 
grade  quartet.  Removed  from  her  own  home  at  eleven,  five 
rears  of  foster  home  care  accomplished  little.  Petty  stealing 
>ersisted.  Enuresis  was  a  problem  until  adolescence.  All  at- 
empts  to  train  her  in  habits  of  work,  reliability,  and  truth- 
ulness  have  been  failures.  A  strong  sex  interest  led  her  into 
;erious  sex  delinquency,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was 
ilaced  in  a  school  for  wayward  girls.  The  school  authorities 
icknowledged  failure  after  two  years  and  returned  her  to 
he  community.  A  working  home  was  found  for  her,  but  her 
attitude  and  behavior  were  so  poor,  and  her  work  habits  so 
slovenly  that  the  experiment  was  a  complete  failure.  She  was 
hen  placed  in  a  state  school  for  defectives,  although  the  cer- 
ificate  of  mental  defct  was  based  on  her  social  failures  rather 
than  on  her  test  ratings. 

Robert,  Isabelle,  and  Laura  have  duplicated,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  Nora's  history.  Robert  has  also  specialized  in  runaways 
and  sex  perversion.  Isabelle  has  added  bowel  incontinence  to 
tnuresis.  Robert  is  in  a  school  for  defectives,  Laura  is  now 
waiting  for  acceptance  in  the  same  school,  and  Isabelle  will 
:ertainly  require  such  care  within  a  few  years.  Of  this  whole 
jroup  only  Gloria  shows  normal  intelligence  and  behavior. 

The  four  children  committed  in  1927 — of  whom  two  had 
Iready  had  a  year  of  foster  home  care  in  1923 — make  perhaps 
i  slightly  better  showing.  On  the  other  hand  their  person- 
alities become  more  difficult  as  they  grow  older.  Of  the  four 
two  are  children  of  borderline  mentality  while  the  other  two 
are  normal  or  dull  normal.  Two  of  the  group  are  enuresis 
problems,  and  such  traits  as  stealing,  lying,  selfishness,  and 
rritability  give  their  supervising  social  workers  some  concern. 
Dne  of  the  children,  Fred,  is  making  a  genuinely  good  foster 
home  adjustment.  Beatrice,  age  five,  the  one  legitimate  child 
af  the  thirteen,  as  yet  presents  few  serious  problems.  We  can 


only  hope  that  in  her  case  a  healthy  environment  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  counteract  the  hereditary  influences. 

So  much  for  the  saga  of  the  Smiths.  Like  John  Brown's 
soul  it  still  "goes  marching  on."  But  it  might  be  appropriate 
at  this  point  to  call  for  an  accounting.  What  have  the  Smiths 
cost?  What  is  the  price  of  this  monument  to  community  care 
for  families  that  are  socially  unfit?  Very  briefly  the  bill  may 
be  itemized  as  follows: 

Relief  up  to   1927,  without   any  charge  for  overhead  or 

for    donated    articles     ............................     $  1,730 

Medical  care  including  hospital  and  nursing  costs,  figured 

very  conservatively.    No  charge  for  doctors'  services 
Psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations  .............. 

58  years  of  foster  home  care  for  the  children  @  $350 

per  year  .......................................... 

9   years   of   institutional   care   for  the   children   @   $500 

per  year  .......................................... 


1,292 
440 

20,350 


4,500 


Total  cash   outlay  to   dale $28,312 

Even  this  rather  stupendous  sum  is  by  no  means  the  end  of 
community  expense.  One  cannot  even  estimate  most  of  the 
remaining  items: 

To  foster  home  and  institutional  care  for  which  society 
is  already  obligated  to  raise  the  children  to  the 
age  of  16 — minimum $19.550 

To  relief  and  social  work  for  these  children  when  they 

marry — such  relief  already  under  way  in  Gladys'  case  ? 

To  jail  and  penitentiary  and  court  and  reformatory  costs 

— for  Raymond,  Steven,  and  Robert  especially ? 

To   medical   care   in   free  clinics ? 

To  care  in  institutions  for  defectives — for  Nora,  Isabelle, 

and  Laura  especially ? 
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What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  study?  The  story  is 
new  only  in  its  particulars.  It  was  perhaps  told  for  the  first 
time  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  the  volume  on  the  Kallikak 
family,  and  similar  studies  have  been  made  since.  Yet  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Smiths  in  1931  is  proof  that  the 
problems  they  raise  are  no  more  answered  now  than  they  were 
in  1912.  The  community  has  no  effective  social  policy  in  op- 
eration which  will  curb  the  formation  of  further  Smith  fam- 
ilies. Not  only  that,  it  is  a  question  whether  organized  com- 
munity effort  is  taking  any  effective  steps  toward  formulating 
such  a  policy. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  situation  represented  by  the 
Smiths?  Is  it  in  methods  used  by  our  welfare  agencies — de- 
velopment of  better  professional  techniques?  Certainly  there 
were  instances  where  the  rapport  between  worker  and  client 
was  not  of  the  best,  and  the  amount  of  relief  given  in  the  home 
seems  miserably  small  when  compared  with  the  vast  cost  of 
the  family  after  its  breakup.  (Continued  on  page  535) 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 

College  and  University  trained,  34,  desires 
to  connect  as  Executive  of  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center.  Settlement  or  similar  insti- 
tution. Extensive  experience,  capable  organ- 
izer and  administrator,  pleasing  personality, 
highest  references.  Available  September. 
6899  SURVEY. 


Jewish  Certified  Public  Health  Nurse, 
speaks  Yiddish,  experienced  in  city,  county  and 
social  service  organization,  desires  positon.  6898 


soc 
SURVEY. 


SHOEMAKER,  REPAIRER,  desires  employ- 
ment as  such,  or  as  instructor  with  institution. 
American.  Fifteen  years  shoe  factory  and  shoe 
repair  shop  experience.  6911  SURVEY. 

CAPABLE,  qualified  woman,  some  social  train- 
ing and  experience,  would  serve  settlement  or 
school  as  house  manager  or  housemother,  with 
or  without  catering.  Ready  August  15th.  6912 
SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE  with  nine  months 
course  in  Public  Health  Nursing  and  five  years 
experience  wants  position  as  school  nurse  or 
Public  Health  Nurse.  References.  6913  SURVEY. 

MAN,  College  graduate,  experienced  social 
worker,  desires  position  as  head  supervisor  or 
assistant  superintendent  in  child  caring  institu- 
ton.  Excellent  references.  6914  SURVEY. 

GOVERNESS 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  25,  speaking  French 
and  German:  wide  experience  and  special  tram- 
ing  with  children,  desires  position  as  Governess 
in  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Highest  refer- 
ences. 6915  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WORKER.  Graduate  pro- 
fessional training  and  diversified  experience.  Vo- 
cational guidance,  probation,  parole,  transients, 
research,  EXECUTIVE  Boys  Work;  Community 
Center.  6907  SURVEY. 

MAN  with  seven  years  settlement  boys  work 
experience  desires  change.  Has  developed  un- 
usual boys  programs  in  city  and  country;  also 
has  developed  leadership,  responsibility  and  love 
of  nature  in  boys.  References.  6916  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  experienced 
in  all  lines  of  boys  work  in  settlement,  wishes 
position  in  settlement.  Experienced  in  develop- 
ing boys  interest  in  all-year  out-door  life.  Refer- 
ences as  to  ability  and  accomplishment.  6917 
SURVEY. 


Libraries — Social  Agencies 

A  complete  set  of  bound  volumes  of  THE 
SURVEY  (64  volumes),  including  Charities 
and  The  Commons,  and  Charities  (its  earlier 
names)  from  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  date  is  offerel 
for  sale  because  of  reduced  shelf-room  in 
the  owner's  library.  What  am  I  offered, 
f.o.b.  New  York?  6906  SURVEY. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Housekeeper— Matron  for  150 
Bed  Jewish  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  near  Los 
Angeles.  Write  Sanatorium  Office,  410  Lincoln 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  A  Social  Worker  for  the  Staff  of 
a  general  Hospital  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  United  States.  Must  be  college  graduate  with 
either  two  years  case  work  experience  in  an 
agency  with  good  standards  or  certificate  from 
a  school  of  Social  Work.  6902  SURVEY. 


of  Philanthropic,  and  Wealthy  Per- 
sons: 25,000  New  England  Names; 
$300,000  given  to  one  society  thru 
Mail  Appeals.  Write  for  prices  to 

PUBLICITY   SERVICE   BUREAU 
4th     floor,      69     Newbury     Street,      Boston,      Mass. 


LISTS 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Streets 
New  York 

RESORT 


Play  and  Rest  where  Food  is  Best,  at  the 

LIGHTHOUSE  RETREAT 

Golfing,    Tennis,    Fishing,    Delightful    Ram- 
bling, Horseback  Riding 
In  Rustic  Wooded  Hills  and   Valley, 

Richmond,    Staten    Island,    New    York 
4O1  Lighthouse  Ave.     Tel. :  Dongan  Hills  6-1641 


REAL    ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  and  modern  home 
located  in  central  part  of  Florida  in  city  of  4000 
bordering  on  scenic  lake,  splendid  water  supply, 
excellent  schools,  good  roads.  This  two-story 
home  has  fireplace,  hot  and  cold  water,  large 
bathrooms,  3  bedrooms,  large  living  room,  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  six  closets  and  comfortably 
furnished.  Large  lot  with  orange  and  grapefruit 
trees.  Ideal  for  winter  or  year  round.  Picture 
and  more  particulars  on  request.  Box  297, 
Moravia,  New  York. 


NEW    YORK    STATE 


LONG  ISLAND.  Highly  restricted  commu- 
nity, one  hour  from  New  York.  Free  membership 
in  Ceuntry  Club,  golf  course,  tennis,  boating, 
bathing  (pavilion  and  pool)  with  property.  Corner 
lot  60  x  100.  All  improvements.  Excellent  in- 
vestment. Address  South  Shore,  Survey. 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 
11   East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of   Chicago   School  of   Civics   and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE   R.   STEIN,  Inc. 

VOCATIONAL   SERVICE   AGENCY 

1 8     EAST    4iST    STREET,     NEW    YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


Instruction    for    coun- 
selors_  5tudcnts,  teach. 

rs,  professional  men  and  women.  16  practical 
demonstrations  and  lectures  on  pottery,  art 
metal,  jewelry,  wood-carving  toys,  design,  etc. 
$4.00  complete  course.  Brochure  "Making  Etched 
Copper  Book  Ends"  sent  prepaid  25c  silver. 
Free  descriptive  folder,  Turtle  Bay  Handicrafts, 
405  East  50th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BELIEVING  some  men  and  women  are  bur- 
dened, anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  ^  per- 
plexing  personal  problems,  retired  physician 
offers  friendly  counsel.  Nothing  medical,  no 
fees.  6794  SURVEY. 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 

write 
THE    SURVEY 

Book    Department 

112    East    1 9th   Stret 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial   Welfare   Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.   19  St.  New  York 
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Your 
Own 
Agency 


THIS  is  the  counseling  and 
placement  agency  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing.  National.  Non- 
profit making. 

Booklet  sent  upon  request. 


(Agency) 

130   EAST  22nd    STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (ISc),  How 
AMERICA  LIVES  (15c),  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (lOc),  THE  NEW  CAP- 
ITALISM (10c),  OLD  AGE  SECURITY  (lOc). 

Address:      League      for     Industrial      Democracy. 
112    E.    19th    St.,    flow    York. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committe  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


MULTIQRAPHINQ 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


"Post  Haste,"  our  monthly  paper 
on  mail  advertising,  will  doubtless 
be  of  interest  to  you.  Send  us 
your  address  and  we'll  take  pleas- 
ure in  placing  you  on  our  mailing 
list. 

QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPAQ 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE-  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  —  BARCLAY     T- 9633 


SALES   CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED    AND    WRITTEN 


MUI.T1GRAPIHNG    —    MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING  —  FILLING-1H 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 

and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you   will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it   better,  quicker  and   cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing  Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Medaliort    1473 


HOOVEN  ACTUAL  TYPED 
LETTER  CO. 

122  FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(No  connection  with  Hoovtn  Letters,  Inc.') 

SERVICE  24  HOURS  A  DAY 
Also  complete   Process,   Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing,  Signing  and 
Mailing   Dept's. 

TEL.  NO.  CHELSEA  4237 


Write  for  the  new 

BOOK  LIST 

Books  displayed  at  the 

First   International   Congress  OH 

Mental  Hygiene 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
lists  ever  published  of  books  on 
social  work  and  kindred  fields. 

Cla..l6ed  In  28   Suction* — 

Lining    recent    and    utandard    publication!    M 
regular   price*,    postpaid 

The  Survey  Book  Department 

113  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


(Continued  from  page  533)  Yet  the  fact  must  be  faced  that 
every  time  relief  was  increased  Mr.  Smith's  disinclination  for 
work  also  increased.  Although  here  and  there  in  the  volu- 
minous records  of  this  case,  the  methods  used  might  be  open 
to  question  from  the  professional  standpoint,  a  thorough  study 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  whole  situation  would 
have  been  greatly  altered  by  more  skillful  handling  on  the 
part  of  the  case  workers. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  laws  permitting  sterilization  of 
the  unfit.  One  doubts,  however,  whether  under  any  reasonable 
law  these  parents  could  have  been  sterilized.  They  are,  judging 
from  the  evidence,  borderline  rather  than  defective,  and  they 
are  certainly  not  insane. 

Birth  control  may  be  suggested  as  the  panacea,  but  it  should 
be  recognized  that  even  had  the  parents  known  methods  of 
contraception,  ignorance  would  probably  have  hindered  their 
successful  use.  Yet  it  is  true  that  in  the  early  years  of  their 
union  Daisy  and  Raymond  were  self-supporting  and  might  have 
continued  so  had  not  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  pregnancy 
and  birth,  pregnancy  and  birth,  worn  clown  the  vitality  and 
courage  of  these  far-from-gifted  parents.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  if  the  total  cost — past,  present,  and  future — of  the 
Smith  family  could  be  invested  in  medical  research,  means  of 
birth  control  might  be  discovered  which  would  be  adequate  for 
rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  intelligent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  varying  conclusions  that  each  will 
come  to,  following  out  the  pattern  of  his  own  prejudices  and 
interests,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly  and  sharply:  so  long  as 
there  are  Smith  families — and  every  community  of  any  size 
could  produce  several  examples — there  is  a  standing  challenge 


to  think  in  larger  terms  than  the  technique  and  method  of 
present-day  social  work.  Deep  laid  social  ills  of  the  sort  the 
Smiths  represent  will  not  be  cured  by  new  ways  of  relief- 
giving,  by  an  analysis  of  the  emotional  situation  between  worker 
and  client,  by  new  systems  of  keeping  case  records.  They  call 
not  only  for  refinement  of  method  but  for  bold,  farsighted 
policies  of  social  planning  and  social  control. 


CONNECTICUT  BENDS  THE  TWIG 

(Continued  from  page  505) 


some  of  these  admissions  were  made :  "That  story  is  true  to 
life.  We  do  mean  things  in  a  crowd."  "The  author  doesn't 
really  preach.  He  doesn't  have  to.  You  can  think  it  out  for 
yourself  about  standing  out  against  the  crowd." 
.  No  one  of  the  group  activities  is  so  interesting  by  itself  as 
is  the  sense  of  the  concentrated  purpose  which  appears  in  the 
accumulated  reports  made  by  the  teachers  themselves  and 
marked  by  the  diverse  personalities  that  have  gone  into  the 
steering  of  the  various  projects.  One  can  see  how  truly  indi- 
vidual the  contribution  of  the  different  teachers  has  been  and 
appreciate  that  the  temptation  to  impose  a  Plan  ready-made  has 
been  resisted.  Here  is  an  experiment  which  is  alive  and  growing 
in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  whose  abilities  and  training 
may  be  diverse  but  who  have  caught  with  amazing  unanimity 
an  idea  that  has  real  vitality. 

This  shows  even  more  colorfully  in  a  group  of  reports  on 
individual   children   whose   personality  problems  were   handled 
by  their  class  teachers,  acting  as  visiting  teachers  and  tracing 
the   sources    of    difficulties    beyond    (Continued   on    page   536) 
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(Continued  from  page  535)  the  classroom.  There  was 
Norman,  an  only  child  who  cried  at  the  least  provocation. 
Other  children  enjoyed  teasing  the  "cry  baby,"  and  a  situation 
developed  which  was  as  bad  for  the  bullies  as  for  Norman. 
His  parents  were  found  to  be  in  a  morbidly  anxious  state 
about  his  health  because  of  an  accident  in  his  babyhood.  The 
teacher  prevailed  upon  them  to  have  a  medical  examination 
of  the  child  which  would  relieve  them  of  unnecessary  terrors 
and  give  them  a  basis  for  encouraging  Norman  in  self-reliance. 
The  father  who  had  always  fought  Norman's  battles  for  him 
was  prevailed  on  to  throw  his  weight  with  the  teacher's  in 
making  his  son  realize  that  to  continue  little  mean  tricks  and 
baby  habits  which  provoked  the  other  children  and  then  to 
"squeal"  on  them  and  get  older  people  to  defend  him  was 
cowardly.  Independence  was  achieved  and  a  place  for  Norman 
among  the  "regular  fellows." 

A  little  girl  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  had  been  boarded  in  many  different  homes  and  had 
become  known  at  school  for  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  chil- 
dren, the  teachers  and  the  whole  world  in  which  she  moved. 
The  teacher  met  the  foster  mother  and  the  Children's  Aid 
advisor  and  they  agreed  to  cooperate  in  helping  Alice  adjust 
herself.  All  chances  to  show  the  child  that  she  was  really 
needed  by  her  associates  were  used.  She  was  brought  into 
constant  and  close  association  with  various  groups  of  children 
through  parts  in  plays  and  projects.  When  given  responsibility 
and  trust  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and  has  freed  herself  entirely 
from  the  old  tactics  of  obstruction  and  defiance. 

Far  harder  cases,  in  which  the  teacher  found  herself  faced 
with  a  child's  battles  in  homes  where  the  situation  was  grim 
and  tragic  beyond  belief  are  recorded.  Children  whose  un- 
happy background  shows  itself  in  behavior  problems  that  call 
forth  punishment,  or  dislike  that  intensifies  the  difficulty  have 
been  met  with  sympathy  and  understanding.  The  fact  that  this 
work  of  dealing  with  a  child  in  the  light  of  his  outside  ex- ' 
periences  is  a  new  procedure  in  the  majority  of  cases  indicates 
the  reason  for  unsuccessful  efforts  at  discipline  and  control  in 
our  schools.  Yet  for  teachers  in  large  public  school  classes  to 
acquire  this  fuller  personal  knowledge  is  a  heavy  task  as  every- 
one who  has  come  close  to  the  problem  knows. 

IT  has  been  assumed  as  a  major  requirement  in  the  Norwalk 
plan  with  the  result  that  last  year,  previous  to  Education j 
Week,  1274  visits  were  made  by  regular  grade  teachers.  Six- 
teen teachers  visited  100  per  cent  of  their  pupils  in  their  homes 
and  88  per  cent  of  the  teachers  undertook  the  task.  Their 
records  show  in  a  vivid  way  the  kind  of  community  they  are 
dealing  with, — one  which  brings  to  the  schools  the  influence  of 
homes  of  such  differing  standards  and  opportunities  that  co-j 
ordinated  class  activities  seem  almost  out  of  the  question. 
But  through  the  whole  plan,  even  as  reflected  in  typewritten 
reports,  there  is  anything  but  the  echo  of  despair.  Far  more 
interesting  than  the  schemes  themselves  is  the  sense  of  en- 
thusiasm which  the  driving  force  of  a  single  ideal  has  given 
the  work  of  the  schools.  The  comprehension  of  the  child  as 
a  whole  personality  belonging  to  a  world  larger  than  the  class- 
room, a  world  which  will  measure  his  success  in  something 
more  real  than  percentages  has  given  a  deeper  meaning  to  the 
teaching  of  the  three  R's  and  the  college  preparatory  work  alike. 

Report  cards  from  the  Norwalk  schools  are  not  expressed_il 
terms  of  grades  but  in  comments  on  the  success  of  the  pupil'l 
attack  on  the  problems  that  confront  him, — health,  social  ad- 
justments, mastery  of  skills.  Prize  contests  of  all  kinds  have 
been  abolished  and  the  stress  on  the  competitive  aspects  of 
sport  removed  so  that  the  goal  of  effort  becomes  the  joy  ofl 
accomplishment  rather  than  the  pinnacle  of  victory. 

To  those  who  have  done  educational  work  in  smaller  and 
more  homogeneous  groups  under  the  leadership  of  inspired 
school  masters,  most  of  these  things  sound  reminiscent  rather 
than  revolutionary.  If  it  is  surprising  to  find  a  ring  of  ad- 
venture in  the  Norwalk  project,  it  only  underscores  the  lack 
that  our  larger  school  machines  too  often  display.  And  in  a 
effort  to  fill  this  lack,  the  interplay  of  a  State  Department  M 
Education  with  a  university  group  offers  a  new  and  promising 
approach  to  the  problem  of  character  building  as  the  real  end  of 
education,  to  the  modern  problem  of  bringing  to  bear  on  it 
the  resources  of  our  best  scientific  training  and  research. 
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BEACHES  where  you  and  I  may  deepen  our  tan  and  broil  our 
picnic  steaks  and  sun  our  children  rather  than  miles  of  ocean- 
side  shut  off  behind  wire  fences  is  the  goal  of  the  plan  outlined 
on  page  544  for  saving  these  play  places  for  all  the  people.     TAM 

EDITORIAL    PARAGRAPHS                                                           537  DEERING   is    executive   secretary    of    the    State-County    Parks    and 

WORKERS  \  '™C^±     %  "^  *"""*»  *  8"  ^  <*«"•"• 

SAVING  THE  BEACHES Tarn   Deering     544 

A  POSITIVE   WASSERMANN                                    A    Victim     545  COME  of  the  complications  that  may  result  when  medical  science 

NEW  FIELDS  FOR  PHILANTHROPY                                          547  O   fails  to  humanize  its  clinics  with  social  work  viewpoints  and 

CHICAGO'S  RENT  RIOT  -                          •     Frank  L.  Hayes     548  methods  of  dealing  with  people  as  individuals  are  set  down    paee 
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SOCIAL  PRACTICE -     t«  part  ln          social  and  civic  activities  of  the  city  where  she  makes 

Salvaging    Insurance,    R.A. — a    Prescription,    The    Ten-  her  n°me- 

Year  Test,  Relevant  Reading,  A  Chest  Within  a  Chest, 

HEALTH  HaVC  3  C'Ub  Tj^RANK  L.  HAYES,  who  discusses  (page  548)   Chicago's  recent 
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Cancer,  New  and  Useful  and   Negro  leaders  as  a  writer  who  knows   and  interprets  fairly 
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Case-work    Laboratories,    Selecting    Students,    After   You  and  sandpiles,   parallel  bars   and  "dress-up  trunks"  in  institutional 

Go  to  Work  homes  for  children.     Miss  Bunke  is  the  field  secretary  of  the  Na- 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THE  dread  of  a  "dole"  of  money  or  supplies  that  will  break 
down  standards  of  independence  and  leave  families  bank- 
rupt of  self-respect  and  initiative  when  the  unemployment 
crisis  is  over  is  felt  quite  as  sharply  by  the  jobless  wage-earner  as 
by  public  officials,  social  workers  and' thoughtful  citizens.  On  the 
basis  of  last  winter's  experience,  "work  relief"  which  provides 
"made  work"  as  well  as  an  emergency  wage  has  seemed  to  be  the 
safest  "way  out,"  but  a  solution  that  in  itself  presents  many  prob- 
lems— of  definition,  method,  range,  and  so  on.  What  some  of  these 
problems  are  and  certain  fundamental  considerations  that  need  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  adequate  community  solving  of  theim 
are  discussed  in  the  leading  article  of  this  issue  (page  540). 
JOANNA  C.  COLCORD  had  her  first  bout  with  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment in  the  winter  of  1914-15,  as  the  newly  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  district  work  for  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. "The  districts  and  their  inexperienced  superintendent  passed 
through  a  baptism  of  fire  that  winter,"  she  recalls  in  her  "log" 
(see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1929,  page  823).  Since  that  winter, 
Miss  Colcord  has  had  more  years  with  the  C.  O.  S.,  a  year  as  field 
representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  term  as  general  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Family  Welfare 
Association.  The  work-relief  program  she  offers  for  the  help  of 
hard-pressed  communities  in  the  months  ahead  is  the  fruit  of  her 
wide  experience  as  case  worker,  executive  and,  today,  as  director 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 


OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY   is  executive  secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  and  was  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.     He  has  had  a  long  and 
deep  experience  of  the  relationships  of  the  social-work  executive, 
of  which  he  writes,  page   559. 
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September  Birthdays 

/^•ONTRARY  to  the  laws  that  govern  mere  individuals, 
*^  the  American  Nurses'  Association  found  itself  thirty- 
five  years  old  on  September  2  and  still  growing  lustily.  The 
Association  had  decided  to  arrange  its  own  party  by  increas- 
ing its  membership  from  86,000  to  100,000 — but  the  oc- 
casion proved  even  better — in  fact,  a  surprise  party — for 
long  before  the  anniversary  day  the  organized  ranks  of 
American  graduate  nurses  stood  enrolled  at  103,127.  That 
record  would  have  brought  special  satisfaction  to  the  Amer- 
ican woman  who  was  honored  a  week  later  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  led  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Clara  Barton  Chapter  in  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Nursing 
as  a  profession  was  remote  when  Clara  Barton  was  born  in 
1821.  Like  Florence  Nightingale,  she  drew  her  inspiration 
and  her  opportunity  from  the  sufferings  in  war — the  Civil 
War  in  this  country,  the  Franco-Prussian  War  abroad. 
That  ended,  she  turned  at  once  to  the  organization  of  an 
American  Red  Cross.  Before  her  long  life  ended  in  1912, 
Clara  Barton  had  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Red  Cross 
extend  its  merciful  errands  to  peace  as  well  as  to  war,  and 
to  see  a  trained  profession  arise  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
the  pioneers  had  envisaged.  Nursing  is  uniquely  the  pro- 
fession through  which  a  world  movement  and  world  atti- 
tude has  been  carried  forward  by  women.  We  are  sure 
that  the  birthday  cake  of  the  American  Nurses'  Association 
carried  a  candle  to  grow  on,  however  little  it  needed  one 
to  be  good  on. 

Unemployment  Leadership 

A)  we  face  into  the  third  winter  of  industrial  depression 
and  agricultural  depair,  Mr.  Hoover  is  drafting  busi- 
ness and  financial  leaders  to  repeat,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
national  effort  of  last  winter  to  "deal  with  unemployment." 
The  activity  begun  in  Washington  this  August  differs  from 
last  fall's  mobilization  in  that  the  depression  and  the  acute 
and  widespread  suffering  resulting  from  it  are  frankly  faced. 
It  parallels  the  program  of  a  year  ago  in  that  no  actual  re- 
lief by  the  federal  government  is  contemplated,  and  the  ma- 
chinery Walter  S.  Gifford  and  his  associates  have  been  called 
on  to  set  up  and  operate  is  designed  merely  to  "cooperate 
with  the  public  authorities  and  reinforce  the  national,  state 
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and  local  agencies  which  will  have  responsibility  for  the 
relief  activities  arising  out  of  unemployment  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  this  winter." 

The  new  set-up  has  been  generally  accepted  by  political 
leaders  and  by  the  press  as  a  move  to  forestall  "a  flood  of 
socialist  legislation"  and  a  widespread  demand  for  federal 
unemployment  insurance  when  Congress  meets.  While 
viewing  with  hopefulness  and  relief  the  administration's 
active  concern  with  the  unemployment  situation,  social  work- 
ers and  others  who  were  in  the  thick  of  last  winter's  crisis 
and  who  will  have  to  shoulder  the  heavy  end  of  community 
efforts  at  relief  this  year  have  reason  to  watch  with  some 
anxiety  the  developments  of  the  plan.  The  announcements 
of  the  new  committee  take  it  for  granted  that  last  winter's 
emergency  was  competently  met.  Established  agencies  and 
volunteer  organizations  hastily  cobbled  to  supplement  them 
know  as  well  as  did  the  cold  and  hungry  men  and  women 
who  stood  in  bread-lines  and  job-lines,  who  jammed  welfare 
offices,  who  here  and  there  took  part  in  desperate  food  and 
eviction  riots  and  "disorderly  outbreaks"  at  factory  gates, 
that  in  spite  of  heroic  individual  effort  and  community  good 
will,  the  primary  job  of  relieving  actual  want  was  clumsily 
and  inadequately  done.  A  second  consideration  is  the  em- 
phasis on  local  activity,  with  no  hope  held  out  of  national 
funds  or  national  machinery  to  do  more  than  coordinate  and 
stimulate  local  effort. 

The  day  after  this  issue  goes  to  press  the  New  York 
legislature,  meeting  in  special  session,  will  receive  Governor 
Roosevelt's  message  outlining  his  plan  for  unemployment 
relief.  The  Governor,  it  is  reported,  will  urge  a  state  fund, 
estimated  at  twenty-five  million  dollars,  to  be  raised  by  a 
special  tax  (an  additional  income  tax  levied  on  the  higher 
brackets  or  a  sales  tax  on  some  luxury  such  as  cosmetics  or 
cigarettes  are  the  favorite  guesses)  to  be  disbursed  as  a 
supplement  to  local  relief  funds.  The  indications  are,  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent  reports  from  Albany,  that 
the  Governor's  message  is  likely  to  precipitate  "a  partisan 
squabble"  and  that  "once  the  broad  subject  of  emergency 
relief  was  opened  .  .  .  from  50  to  100  independent  measures 
would  be  offered." 

The  need  for  vigorous  and  immediate  action  is  under- 
scored by  a  recent  report  which  shows  up  the  present  lack 
of  competent  local  planning  based  on  last  winter's  experi- 
ence to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  the  winter  ahead.  The  re- 
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port  covers  a  survey  of  forty  upstate  New  York  cities,  prob- 
ably "typical  American  communities,"  just  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Unemployment  Relief  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare.  It  indicates  general  apprehension  in  regard 
to  the  widespread  need  that  is  sure  to  come  with  cold 
weather,  and  at  the  same  time  "no  full  recognition  on  the 
part  of  public  officials  or  private  individuals  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  existing  relief  facilities  or  of  the  sinister  conse- 
quences that  may  follow  continued  inaction."  Work  relief, 
this  group  of  trained  field  workers  found,  is  generally  held 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  aid,  but,  the  report  adds, 
"Very  few  cities  have  made  any  definite  plans,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  advanced  planning  of  work-relief  projects 
except  in  Poughkeepsie,  Rochester  and  Utica." 

Whether  in  the  face  of  community  apathy  and  unreadiness 
such  as  this  and  the  petty  political  maneuvering  that  ham- 
pers state  action,  a  national  group,  however  talented  and  de- 
voted, can  stimulate  intelligent  local  action  equal  to  the 
needs  of  the  winter  that  is  almost  upon  us,  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion. On  its  answer  depend  such  human  realities  as  food 
and  coal  and  clothing  and  shelter  for  millions  of  men  and 
women  and  little  children  in  the  weeks  and  months  just 
ahead. 

Battle  Lines  in  Colorado 

FROM  the  Colorado  coal  fields  comes  the  stirring  story 
of  a  fight  to  maintain  decent  wage  and  working  stand- 
ards and  civilized  industrial  relations  in  the  face  of  the  cur- 
rent business  depression,  the  disorganization  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  a  wage-cut  and  price-cut  war  carried  on  by  a 
group  of  powerful  competitors  against  a  single  company. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  second  only  to  the 
Rockefeller  interests  as  a  Colorado  coal  producer,  has  for 
three  years  operated  under  an  agreement  with  the  unions 
which  went  into  effect  when  Josephine  Roche,  a  former  so- 
cial worker,  became,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  president 
and  majority  stockholder  of  the  company  (see  The  Survey, 
December  15,  1928,  page  341).  Under  this  agreement,  the 
company  pays  a  basic  wage  of  $7,  higher  than  that  paid  by 
any  of  its  competitors. 

Early  in  the  summer,  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  an- 
nounced a  slash  in  coal  prices  to  "the  lowest  level  in  twenty 
years"  and  an  intended  wage  cut  of  20  per  cent.  Other  non- 
union operators  in  the  area  follow  the  C.  F.  and  I.  lead  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  basic  wage  paid  by  the  non-union 
operators  has  been  $6.25  a  day,  which  in  1930,  when  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  was  164.6,  yielded  an  an- 
nual income  of  $1073.  At  the  new  rate,  the  basic  wage 
would  give  only  $823  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  miner 
and  his  family. 

In  a  letter  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Miss  Roche  pro- 
tested "the  ruinous  policy  of  wage  cuts  and  price  wars  in 
the  coal  industry,"  pointing  out  that  "for  forty  years  indus- 
trial conflict  has  periodically  broken  out  in  Colorado  as  a 
result  of  similar  attempts  to  secure  operating  profits  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  workers."  Miss  Roche  urged  Mr. 
Rockefeller  to  consider  that  "one  word  from  you  can  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  human  economic  waste  which  will 
result  from  the  action  taken  by  your  company  ...  in  cut- 
ting miners'  wages  20  per  cent."  The  word  was  not  spoken. 

The  hands  of  Miss  Roche  and  her  associates  are  being 
upheld  by  the  miners  themselves  who,  last  month,  in  a  great 


mass  meeting  of  all  the  unions  in  the  northern  field  pledged 
themselves  to  "lend  every  support,  both  morally  and  finan- 
cially, to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  in  defense  of 
our  rights  and  the  business  of  the  company  which  has  con- 
sistently and  sincerely  acted  for  the  welfare  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry." The  expression  of  loyalty  was  translated  into  prac- 
tical action  a  few  days  ago  when  the  miners  employed  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  pledged  themselves 
unanimously  to  postpone  the  payment  of  half  the  wages  due 
them  for  the  next  five  working  days,  a  heavy  tax  on  a  coal 
miner's  meager  income,  and  "to  help  financially  until  the 
fight  is  won  against  the  non-union  operators'  wage-cut  and 
price-cut  war." 

Planners  Talk  Over  the  Job 

WHY  "more  blue  prints  than  foot  prints"  characterize 
the  city  planning  situation  in  the  United  States  was 
canvassed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning,  held  this  summer  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  In  spite  of  "the  times"  and  the  consequent  cuts  in 
municipal  appropriations  for  planning  commissions,  the 
three  hundred  delegates  came  from  thirty  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Canada,  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  conference.  Although 
most  of  the  subjects  had  appeared  on  other  annual  pro- 
grams of  the  conference,  they  were  given  fresh  interest  this 
year  by  new  subject  matter  that  provoked  lively  discussion. 
In  zoning,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need  of  more  attention 
to  the  edges  of  zones  or  "transitional  zoning"  and  the  im- 
portant part  which  should  be  played  by  the  building  inspector 
as  the  court  of  first  resort.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  general 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Company,  showed  that 
municipal  appropriations  for  street  widening  to  accommo- 
date the  automobile  are  disproportionately  large,  and  made 
a  plea  for  balanced  consideration  of  all  transportation  facil- 
ities. A  planning  film  produced  in  Germany  showed  the 
possibilities  of  visual  education  in  this  field.  The  next  an- 
nual conference  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  simultaneously  with 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Federation  for  Housing 
and  Town  Planning. 

Not  Cheap  But  Fair 

THAT  even  the  most  intelligent  and  well-intentioned 
efforts  cannot  keep  serious  illness  from  being  expensive 
is  pointed  out  by  C.  Rufus  Rorem  in  a  report  of  the  first 
year  of  the  middle-rate  plan  for  hospital  patients  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston,  just  issued  by  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  In  that  period  nearly  2500  pa- 
tients were  cared  for  in  this  special  service.  Their  average 
income  was  $4000  for  a  family  of  four.  The  average  bill 
was  $160,  a  considerable  figure  for  one  illness  in  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  though  many  of  the  bills  were  much  less 
than  that  amount  and  a  few  very  much  higher.  Under  the 
middle-rate  plan,  however,  this  $160  or  more  or  less  repre- 
sented the  total  cost  of  the  care,  hospital-room,  nursing  if 
needed,  drugs,  x-rays,  and  the  doctor's  fee,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  a  schedule  which  the  staff  of  the  hospital  have 
worked  out  for  middle-class  patients.  It  is  agreed,  more- 
over, that  no  patient  will  be  asked  to  pay  doctor's  bills  of 
more  than  $150  in  all,  no  matter  how  long  or  complicated 
his  illness.  The  hospital  collects  the  whole  bill  and  gives 
the  doctor  his  share.  Talking  over  the  situation  with  the 
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admitting  officer  in  advance,  the  patient  or  his  family  could 
figure  out  about  what  the  total  amount  would  be  and  how 
they  could  pay  it — in  instalments,  if  necessary.  The  aim  is 
to  give  a  service  which  will  be  self-supporting  when  it  is 
fully  in  use ;  which  is  given  without  profit  or  charity  at  rates 
within  reach  of  middle-class  purses;  which  gives  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  hospital  and  the  doctor.  These  2500  patients 
could  not  have  paid  the  usual  private  rates  and  professional 
fees  in  the  regular  private-room  services  of  the  hospital; 
nor  should  they  have  used  the  only  previous  alternative,  the 
ward  service,  in  which  the  patient  pays  nothing  to  the  doctor 
and  only  half  the  cost  to  the  hospital.  The  middle-rate 
plan  used  in  this  Baker  Memorial  Pavilion  of  Massachusetts 
General  is  a  notable  experiment  in  trying  to  devise  a  kind 
of  medical  service  for  which  the  patient  can  pay,  not  a 
method  of  helping  him  pay  his  bill.  It  is  being  used  and 
supported  by  an  outstanding  group  of  medical  men.  Both 
doctors  and  patients  will  see  here  one  way  in  which  serious 
illness  finds  adequate  care  without  placing  an  undue  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  hospital,  the  doctor  or  the  patient  him- 
self. 

Why  American  Mothers  Die 

FROM  the  White  House  Conference  comes  an  analysis 
of  the  high  deathrate  of  American  women  in  childbirth. 
"The  United  States  lags  behind  the  civilized  world  in  the 
prevention  of  maternal  mortality,"  declares  the  report,  and 
the  first  and  most  important  cause  is  believed  to  be  abor- 
tion. "There  is  a  steady  increase  of  wilful  interruptions 
of  pregnancy,"  the  study  found,  and,  further,  two  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  this  rise  "are  not  likely  to  diminish" 
— socio-economic  trends  and  the  lowered  infant  mortality 
rate.  When  a  quarter  of  all  the  babies  born  died  in  their 
first  year  there  was  not  the  same  risk  of  being  overburdened 
by  a  large  family  as  there  is  when  only  a  tenth  or  a  twen- 
tieth fail  to  survive.  This  report  may  well  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  a  recent  decision  in  the  federal  courts  in  a 
test  case  brought  by  the  National  Council  on  Freedom  from 
Censorship.  As  a  result  of  the  decision,  rendered  by  Judge 
John  M.  Woolsey,  a  scientific  book,  Contraception,  by  Dr. 
Marie  C.  Slopes,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States. 
The  decision  permits  importation  of  birth-control  informa- 
tion for  the  first  time  since  1890,  when  the  present  tariff 
statute  was  passed  barring  such  works  as  "obscene."  The 
mails  were  closed  earlier,  in  1873. 

Now  that  birth  control  information  may  b«  imported 
there  is,  however,  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  how 
such  a  book  as  Contraception  can  be  circulated  to  the  med- 
ical audience  for  whom  it  is  written.  Twenty-one  states 
have  "obscenity"  laws  which  specifically  forbid  dissemina- 
tion of  contraceptive  information.  Some  states  exempt 
physicians,  some  determine  the  conditions  under  which  in- 
formation may  be  given;  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand 
goes  so  far  as  to  forbid  its  citizens  to  practice  contraception. 
Despite  the  growing  number  of  birth-control  clinics  under 
responsible  auspices  in  states  where  they  are  permitted,  such 
as  California,  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  so  on, 
there  is  still  this  obstruction  in  making  available  even  to 
the  medical  profession  information  which  they  need  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  lives  of  their  patients.  When  the  next 
sessions  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  bring  the  annual 
attempts  to  liberalize  state  and  federal  laws  to  make  legal, 
under  responsible  auspices,  knowledge  of  methods  of  pre- 


venting pregnancy,  it  will  be  pertinent  to  remember  that 
the  largest  loss  of  life  among  American  mothers  comes  from 
the  attempt  to  end  pregnancies  which  were  not  prevented. 

Studying  the  Schools 

THUMBNAIL  sketches  of  new  plans  and  projects  in 
the  schools  of  social  work,  based  on  informal  reports 
from  teachers  and  directors,  appear  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  (see  page  555).  Taken  together,  they  show  a  healthy 
spirit  of  questioning  and  experiment  in  social-work  educa- 
tion, an  attitude  which  also  found  expression  in  a  confer- 
ence recently  called  by  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation 
at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  and  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Professional  Social 
Work.  The  gathering  included  leaders  in  medical  and 
psychiatric  social  work  and  directors  of  social-work  research, 
among  them  Dr.  Ludwig  Kast,  president  of  the  foundation, 
and  Dave  H.  Morris,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
Porter  R.  Lee  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Edith  Abbott  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Neva  R.  Dear- 
dorf  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  Dr.  Michael 
Davis  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  Dr.  James  S.  Plant  of 
the  Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic,  Dr.  Sydney  Walker  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Herbert  Shenton  of  Syracuse 
University. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  as  announced  in  the  press, 
was  "to  outline  a  basic  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
achievements  and  possibilities  of  social-work  education  in 
the  United  States."  A  detailed  report  of  the  plans  for- 
mulated at  the  conference  are  not  yet  available,  but,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  the  projected  study  will  take  at  least 
two  years  and  will  have  two  main  objectives:  "First,  it  will 
formulate  possibilities  of  research  into  social  factors  affect- 
ing human  welfare  in  order  to  advance  the  scientific  char- 
acter of  social  work  as  a  profession  and  to  relate  the  search 
for  knowledge  to  the  education  of  those  engaged  in  social 
and  health  work.  Second,  it  will  study  problems  and  meth- 
ods involved  in  providing  professional  personnel  qualified 
to  deal  with  situations  created  by  and  individuals  affected 
by  the  operation  of  such  social  factors."  It  is  the  hope  of 
those  who  are  planning  the  study  and  who  will  direct  it, 
that  it  will  inaugurate  a  series  of  inquiries  into  community 
methods  of  dealing  with  individual  maladjustment,  and  also 
into  means  of  social  planning  "whereby  social  institutions 
in  such  fields  as  politics,  trade,  industry,  education,  religion, 
recreation  and  medicine  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  operate 
more  effectively  in  the  interest  of  human  betterment  and 
human  welfare." 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown 

FROM  California  comes  word  of  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  from  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Health.  It  is  believed  that  Dr.  Brown  is  the  only  woman 
ever  to  have  served  as  a  member  of  a  state  board  of  health, 
and  to  her  effective  interest  through  the  past  sixteen  years  the 
State  Department  of  Health  traces  the  organization  of  its 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  and  its  provision  of  high  stand- 
ards in  public-health  nursing.  The  Survey  joins  with  a 
host  of  other  friends  in  the  Department's  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Brown's  "rare  courage,  breadth  of  mind,  tolerance, 
intellectual  insight  and  the  loyal  unselfishness  that  she  has 
given  to  public  health  in  California." 


This  Winter's  Work  Relief 


By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 


kNE  of  the  outstanding  features  of  unemployment  re- 
lief in  the  winter  of  193031  was  the  extent  to  which 
American  communities,  large  and  small,  resorted  to 
projects  in  which  the  relief  was  given  either  in  cash  or  kind, 
in  return  for  work  opportunities  arranged  for  this  especial 
end.  Variations  in  the  set-up  of  the  plan  were  endless;  but 
these  two  features  seemed  to  be  common: 

1.  The  work  was  useful,  but  was  something  not  already 
contemplated  in  the  programs  of  the  agencies  offering  it. 

2.  The  selection  of  the  people  to  do  the  work  was  made 
on  some  supposed  basis  of  need. 

In  previous  depressions,  the  experience  of  communities 
with  work-relief  projects  has  been  disappointing.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  winter  suggests  that  such  a  program  can 
fill  a  very  real  need  in  a  community  plan  for  unemployment 
relief,  provided  it  is  not  attempted  to  carry  too  large  a  part 
of  the  whole  program  by  that  means. 

A  definition  of  work-relief  that  will  embrace  all  the  vari- 
ants reported,  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished on  the  one  hand  from  projects  involving  the  advance- 
ment of  needed  public  works,  which  would  have  to  be  done 
and  financed  by  public  appropriations  in  the  near  future. 
When  a  municipality,  to  reduce  the  general  amount  of  un- 
employment in  its  midst,  pushes  forward  public  improve- 
ments, and  lets  contracts  in  the  usual  manner,  the  resulting 
full-time  employment  of  laborers  is  not  work-relief.  Even 
where,  as  in  some  cases,  the  city  has  specified  to  contractors 
that  they  must  not  import  common  labor,  or  where  it  has 
penalized  its  own  treasury  by  stipulating  that  hand-labor 
must  be  used  when  it  would  be  cheaper  to  employ  machinery, 
the  result  is,  nevertheless,  part  of  the  normal  labor  market 
and  not  made-work. 

On   the  other  hand,  work-relief  should  be  distinguished 
from  a  work-test.    When  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
in  order  to  protect  its  relief  funds,  arranges  with  other  pub- 
lic departments  that  able-bodied  men  on  its 
lists  shall  have  to  perform  two  days'  work 
in  cleaning  up  parks  and  streets  as  a  pre- 
requisite   to    receiving    the    next    week's 
basket  of  groceries,  this  is  not  work-relief, 
but  a  work-test  pure  and  simple. 

There  has  been  much  confusion,  in  the 
minds  of  those  active  in  our  communities, 
upon  the  foregoing  points.  One  city  "stag- 
gered" its  laboring  force,  placing  the  reg- 
ular employes  on  half-time  and  employing 
as  many  more  men  to  work  the  other  half- 
time;  and  called  the  result  work-relief, 
though  the  additional  funds  were  merely 
deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  regular 
men,  and  no  increase  in  work  performed 
was  involved.  In  several  cities,  the  "work- 
test"  feature  was  stressed  by  demanding 
that  the  men  report  daily  on  the  days 
when  no  employment  was  furnished  them, 
to  prove  that  they  were  still  without  jobs. 


The  method  of  payment  cannot  furnish  a  definition  of 
work-relief.  The  majority  of  those  genuinely  employed  on 
work-relief  projects  were  paid  in  cash;  but  the  source  may 
have  been  additional  appropriations  made  to  the  city  depart- 
ments where  the  work  was  done,  or  to  the  department  of 
public  relief ;  it  may  have  been  money  contributed  by  commu- 
nity funds  or  private  agencies;  it  may  have  been  funds  es- 
pecially raised  for  the  purpose  by  citizens'  committees.  In 
the  "Man-a-Block  plan"  originating  in  Buffalo  and  adopted 
in  several  other  cities  residential  blocks  were  organized,  each 
under  a  "block  captain"  who  secured  from  each  house- 
holder a  promise  to  contribute  a  small  sum  each  week  to  a 
common  fund  which  was  then  used  to  pay  one  unemployed 
man  to  shovel  paths,  carry  out  ashes,  and  so  on,  for  the 
group.  This  was  genuine  work-relief.  In  its  later  develop- 
ments, however,  the  committee  in  charge  confined  itself  to 
making  the  first  contact  between  the  man  and  his  prospective 
employers,  leaving  him  to  make  his  own  bargain  and  collect 
his  own  payments.  With  this  development,  the  scheme  re- 
ceded into  the  fringe  of  the  work-relief  area,  along  with 
other  opportunities  for  independent  work  such  as  the  various 
street-selling  enterprises,  and  the  interesting  scheme  of  one 
Massachusetts  city,  which  allowed  unemployed  men  to  fill 
sacks  at  the  municipal  sand-pit  and  sell  them  to  passing 
motorists  and  householders  for  use  on  icy  streets. 

The  common  complaint  in  the  cities  adopting  work-relief 
plans,  has  been  that  under  last  winter's  pressure,  the  scheme 
was  embarked  upon  too  hastily.  Not  enough  planning  was 
done  in  advance ;  the  scheme  and  the  requirements  were 
changed  from  week  to  week  on  an  experimental  basis ;  neither 
the  funds  available  nor  the  extent  of  the  demand  could  be 
gauged  with  any  accuracy.  Some  cities  which  last  year  went 
in  heavily  for  work-relief  have  definitely  abandoned  the 
scheme  for  the  coming  winter;  others  are  planning  a  larger 
and  better  arranged  program. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  frequently 
heard  against  work-relief  is  that  it  is  "an 
expensive  form  of  relief."  The  average 
wage  earned  was  $50  to  $60  a  month — 
more  than  the  "average  relief  per  family" 
shown  in  most  statistical  reports;  but  as 
has  been  said  "wages  are  more  expensive 
still!"  If  the  attempt  is,  as  we  believe  it 
should  be,  to  conserve  in  a  work-relief 
program  as  many  as  possible  of  the  values 
attaching  to  real  wages,  then  the  argument 
of  economy  vanishes,  and  it  emerges  with 
increasing  clearness  that  a  work-relief  pro- 
gram should  be  integrated  closely  with  a 
full  relief  program,  neither  usurping  the 
whole  of  the  stage. 

A  winter  like  the  last  one,  and  presum- 
ably the  one  ahead,  bring  up  for  commu- 
nity assistance  a  group  of  people  who  have 
hitherto  pulled  their  own  weight  in  so- 
ciety's boat.  They  have  no  experience  in 
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looking  to  others  for  help,  and  they  infinitely  prefer  the 
hardest  work,  with  some  semblance  of  payment  attached, 
to  anything  approaching  a  hand-out.  The  hoary  belief  that 
people  will  not  work  unless  forced  to  it  received  a  decided 
jolt  last  winter.  The  eagerness  of  the  majority  of  the  un- 
employed to  put  their  hands  once  more  to  labor  was  demon- 
strated to  anyone  with  open  eyes. 

To  those  emergency  committees  or  other  groups  who  may 
be  contemplating  a  work-relief  program  for  the  coming 
winter,  the  following  suggestions  are  advanced,  based  on  a 
study  made  in  the  field  by  representatives  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  in  some  twenty  American  cities.  As  this 
study  is  still  in  progress,  the  recommendations  must  be  taken 
as  tentative,  and  applying  to  no  particular  city  in  detail. 
They  represent  merely  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  principles 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  not  a  complete  program. 

Do  not  confuse  a  work-test  with  work-relief.     Make  it 

1.  definitely  a  volunteer  enterprise.     The   aristocracy  of 
the  unemployed  will  choose  it,  if  they  are  given  the  choice, 
without  coercion.     They  will  not  then  have  to  be  herded 
in  with  those  who  do  not  want  to  work  and  who  will  pull 
down  the  morale  of  the  group  by  their  efforts  to  avoid  making 
a  fair  return.     In  the  end,  the  higher  prestige  secured  by 
those  who  elect  to  work,  will  create  a  more  effective  social 
pressure  on  the  rest,  than  all  your  efforts  at  coercion. 

For  those  who  are  all  too  accustomed  to  turning  up  regu- 
larly for  relief,  and  uneager  to  perform  any  work  in  return, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  enforce  some  work-requisite.  This 
should  be  a  separate  project,  involving  no  cash  payment, 
and  so  set  up  as  to  create  no  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
client  as  to  which  banner  he  is  serving  under.  He  is  a  con- 
script— the  man  on  work-relief  a  volunteer! 

Pay  real  wages  in  cash,  for  the  time  employed.     The 

2,  going  rate  of  wages  per  day  for  the  job  done,  is  the 
only  fair  basis.    If  a  laborer  receives  $4  or  $5  a  day  in  your 
community,  then  pay  your  men  that  amount  and  reduce  the 
number  of  days  worked  to  three  or  four  a  week.  (Be  sure, 
however,  that  this  minimum  is  maintained  without  further 
deductions  on  account  of  bad  weather  or  temporary  illness.) 
If  a  carpenter  gets  $13  a  day,  then  pay  him  that,  and  let 
him  work  one  day  a  week.    You  will  have  the  backing  in- 
stead of  the  criticism  of  the  labor  group  if  you  adopt  this 
policy.    And  pay  off  "on  the  job"  if  possible,  to  avoid  con- 
gregating at  a  central  office,  and  further  loss  of  time  and 
self-respect.     In  any  case,  the  short  week  is  desirable,   to 
allow  all  the  men  a  chance  to  look  for  real  work. 

3  Diversify  the  kind  of  work  offered.  It  is  much  easier 
•  to  have  all  work  arranged  through  one  or  two  city 
departments ;  but  this  usually  means  only  hard  outdoor  labor 
for  which  many  of  the  unemployed  are  not  fitted.  There 
are  women,  and  delicate  men,  who  are  nevertheless  re- 
sponsible for  the  support  of  families.  Non-profit-making 
institutions,  public  and  private,  have  always  more  work  to 
do  in  upkeep  than  funds  to  pay  for  it.  Social  agencies  can 
use  more  clerical  service  than  they  can  afford  to  hire.  One 
Emergency  Committee  used  its  head,  and  supplied  to  the 
city  department  of  streets  a  squad  of  white-collar  men  to 
clock  traffic  at  certain  corners,  a  study  which  the  department 
had  long  wanted  to  make.  Any  municipal  research  bureau 


could  suggest  similar  activities,  calling  for  high-type  men. 
Why  use  them,  therefore,  only  to  pick  up  waste  paper,  and 
clear  away  dead  wood  in  the  parks? 

4  Be  very  sure,  in  diversifying  your  program,  that  you 
•  encourage  neither  public  nor  private  agencies  to  foist 
on  the  made-work  program  jobs  which  they  have  funds  to 
hire  done  through  ordinary  channels.  When  self-interest 
is  added  to  a  not  very  clear  understanding  of  the  economics 
involved,  this  can  happen.  It  has  happened !  Do  not  be  back- 
ward, therefore,  in  demanding  detailed  satisfaction  on  this 
score. 

You  cannot  afford  to  have  it  said  that  your  project  has 
interfered  with  the  getting  of  a  single  real  job  in  your  com- 
munity, any  more  than  that  you  supplied  free  labor  to 
private  employers! 

5  Accept  yourselves  the  responsibility  for  the  "determina- 
•  tion  of  need."  The  social  agencies  will  have  their 
hands  full  dealing  with  other  parts  of  the  relief  program. 
Avail  yourselves  of  all  the  knowledge  they  possess  about  in- 
dividual families,  but  let  the  decision  be  your  own.  If  you 
open  an  application  center  or  centers,  secure  the  services, 
volunteer  or  paid,  of  someone  trained  to  make  social  in- 
vestigations. Borrow  a  worker  from  the  social  agencies  out- 
right, to  clear  names  with  the  Confidential  Exchange,  make 
home  visits  and  contact  employers;  but  don't  thrust  the 
job  of  investigation  back  on  the  already  overburdened 
agencies. 

And  let  your  policy  be  flexible  in  the  matter  of  need. 
The  group  you  are  aiming  at  may  never  have  applied  for 
relief;  but  if  a  man  is  found  to  have  exhausted  his  savings 
and  other  resources,  to  have  no  one  else  earning  in  his 
family,  to  be  already  in  debt — then  save  him,  if  you  can, 
from  application  to  an  agency  for  relief,  and  put  him 
to  work. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  is  intended,  however,  to  mean 
that  a  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  those  who  have  and 
who  have  not  yet  been  obliged  to  seek  relief.  Among  their 
clients,  the  social  agencies  have  a  vast  majority  ready  and 
eager  to  work.  The  cooperation  of  the  agencies  should  be 
sought  and  the  plan  carefully  discussed  with  them,  so  that 
they  will  not  attempt  to  use  it  as  a  work-test  with  their  own 
clients,  nor  withhold  relief  if  it  is  not  accepted. 

With  this  understood  and  agreed  upon,  candidates'  sent 
by  the  social  agencies  ought  to  be  accepted  for  work-relief 
without  question  or  further  investigation. 

6  It  should  be  the  job  of  someone — preferably  someone 
•  with  experience  in  business  or  personnel  management — 
to  deal  with  the  departments  and  institutions  furnishing  the 
work ;  plan  out  jobs  to  be  done ;  see  that  materials  and  tools 
are  in  readiness;  set  up  indexes  and  record  forms;  devise 
a  system  of  summoning  and  assigning  people  to  jobs;  check 
on  reporting  for  work;  manage  payroll  and  accounting;  and 
secure  reports  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

This  is  all  apart  from  the  task  of  the  social  worker  in 
receiving  and  sifting  applications.  They  should  both  be 
alert  to  place  men  in  "real"  jobs  and  get  them  off  made- 
work;  and  close  relations  should  be  maintained  with  good 
public  employment  agencies,  if  any  such  exist  in  the  com- 
munity. Each  man  on  work-relief  should  be  required  to 
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register  at  such  an  agency.  If  no  public  agency  exists,  a 
placement  function  may  well  be  developed  by  the  work- 
relief  bureau  itself. 

7  Give  consideration  to  the  health  and  protection  of  the 
*  men  assigned  to  made  work.  Men  with  tuberculosis, 
cardiac  difficulties,  hernia,  and  so  on,  may  be  willing  to  do 
any  kind  of  work,  but  should  not  be  assigned  to  hard  out- 
door labor.  Many  men  will  not  have  proper  clothing  for 
such  work;  and  mittens,  mackinaw  jackets,  and  so  on,  will 
have  to  be  supplied.  One  committee  found  that  pneumonia 
cases  among  the  men  decreased  when  rubber  boots  were  sup- 
plied to  those  working  in  water  and  slush. 

Some  educational  work  will  have  to  be  done  with  fore- 
men in  charge  of  the  jobs.  Men  unused  to  manual  labor 
cannot  be  driven  till  they  have  had  time  to  get  "hardened 
up." 

If  the  jobs  to  which  they  are  sent  are  not  already  covered 
under  the  Workmens'  Compensation  laws,  the  committee 
should  itself  take  out  an  insurance  policy,  for  its  own  pro- 
tection as  well  as  for  that  of  the  men. 

8      Some  attempt  should  be  made  to  determine  the  value 
.   of  the  project,  in  relation  to  both  human  and  financial 
terms. 

The  whole  idea  of  work-relief  is  so  comparatively  new,  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  experimental,  to  be  enlarged  or 


decreased  according  to  the  results  obtained.  Some  objectivi 
measurements,  depending  upon  well-kept  records  and  reports 
should  be  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  so  that,  when  th( 
period  of  evaluation  arrives,  there  may  be  more  upon  whicl 
to  base  a  judgment  than  the  enthusiasm  of  sponsors  or  th< 
doubts  of  objectors. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  scheme  as  that  outlined  abov< 
should  be  not  to  establish  a  forced  labor  colony,  not  to  re' 
turn  quid  pro  quo  to  the  community  for  the  relief  offered 
but  rather  to  do  a  piece  of  preventive  work  with  people  ex 
posed  to  the  degeneration  incident  to  loss  of  work,  of  status 
of  morale. 

That  it  is  a  relief  program,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  th< 
"basis  of  need"  is  insisted  upon.  It  cannot  be  made  a  money 
making  scheme  for  the  community ;  even  with  the  best  wil 
in  the  world,  inexperienced  men  working  part  time  canno 
be  as  efficient  as  "old  hands."  It  will  be  expensive;  anc 
the  returns  will  be  imponderable — to  be  stated  only  in  term 
of  salvation. 

When  such  men  as  these  whom  we  have  been  considering 
regain  their  place  in  industry — become  once  more  the  solic 
citizens  whose  contributions  we  ask  at  Community  Fun< 
time — will  they  look  back  on  these  bitter  years  with  ! 
feeling  of  shame  and  defeat,  or  will  they  feel  a  rising  sens 
of  copartnership  in  the  community  that  extended  when  the; 
needed  it  a  helping  hand  which  they  could  grasp  withou 
loss  of  self-respect? 


Teachers  Plus  Case  Workers 


By  CORA  C.  ALDERTON 


iIRST  there  was  Marilla,  slim  and  bright-eyed,  who, 
from  the  choices  offered  her  at  the  vocational  school, 
elected  to  fit  herself  for  department-store  work. 
Then  there  was  Sophie,  ragged,  dirty  and  unkempt  who, 
smiling  sweetly,  didn't  care  what  she  did  so  long  as  it  didn't 
interfere  with  her  voracious  consumption  of  romantic  fic- 
tion. 

Marilla  had  personality  and  so,  in  the  absence  of  any 
reasons  against  it,  was  enrolled  for  the  two-year  course  she 
desired.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  her  grades  were  satis- 
factory, she  would  be  placed  in  a  department  store.  The 
vocational  councilor  did  not  know  that  behind  poor  Marilla 
was  a  sordid  juvenile  court  record  for  stealing,  a  record 
which  argued  against  her  fitness  as  a  department-store  em- 
ploye, a  record  which  would  always  threaten  to  come  to 
light  and  defeat  any  sincere  effort  the  girl  might  be  mak- 
ing. Would  the  two  years  of  good  "grades"  assure  the 
employer  of  a  complete  change  in  habits  and  attitudes  to- 
ward property  rights? 

And  Sophie.  Could  she,  by  mastering  any  amount  of 
subject  matter  which  the  school  offered,  rid  herself  of  the 
conditioning  that  made  her  the  wretched  dirty  little  figure 
that  she  was?  There  is  slight  reason  to  think  that  what 
usually  goes  on  in  the  preparation  or  mastery  of  subject  mat- 
ter has  much  influence  in  providing  for  specific  life  needs 
such  as  Manila's  and  Sophie's.  How  can  a  vocational  coun- 
selor and  a  teacher  assume  any  share  of  responsibility  for 
these  children's  futures  without  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  background  from  which  to  observe  the  educational 


process  as  it  relates  to  life? 

For  years  this  school  was  fortunate  in  having  the  service 
of  a  visiting  teacher  whose  thorough  and  constructive  in 
vestigations  of  family  problems  and  individual  difficultie 
shaped  many  of  our  goals,  both  immediate  and  remote.  Un 
expectedly  deprived  of  her  services  the  staff  sought  somi 
other  way  to  secure  data  which  we  had  found  indispensibli 
to  the  understanding  of  our  cases. 

THE  first  step  in  procedure,  operating  now  for  fou 
years,  is  to  clear  every  pupil  entering  the  departmen 
through  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  Three  teachers,  chosei 
for  their  experience,  are  authorized  by  the  social  agencies  t< 
read  case  records.  Not  all  can  be  read  at  once,  but  the  num 
ber  of  agencies  registering  a  family,  the  length  of  time  ! 
family  has  been  known  to  agencies,  the  type  of  dependenq 
revealed  by  the  registration,  determine,  together  with  report 
from  other  schools  and  the  appearance  and  behavior  of  th< 
girls  themselves,  which  of  the  many  cases  shall  be  givei 
precedence. 

After  a  case  is  read  the  teacher  dictates  a  brief  abstrac 
which  is  filed  with  other  background  information  on  the  in 
dividual  girl.  Such  information  as  seems  pertinent  to  thi 
better  understanding  of  any  case  is  used  in  reports  and  rec 
ommendations  in  staff  meetings.  All  case  material  is  han 
died  confidentially.  When  a  girl  changes  from  one  advise 
to  another  the  full  record  goes  to  the  new  adviser.  Whei 
she  leaves  the  school  the  record  goes  into  a  confidential  fil 
in  case  of  need  for  further  guidance  or  supervision. 
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Can  not  such 
increasingly 


The  first  hand  accumulation  and  use  of  such  material 
over  a  period  of  years  has  been  invaluable  in  giving  us  a 
long-time  view  and  in  socializing  the  concept  of  the  imme- 
diate purpose  and  need  of  education.  Trends  and  concen- 
trations of  social  maladjustments  appear  when  data  are  ex- 
amined with  the  perspective  of  a  few  years. 

Of  278  families  sending  girls  to  the  school  during  three 
years,  221  or  80  per  cent  were  registered  with  one  or  more 
social  agencies.  A  calculation  revealed  that  the 
Exchange  had  recorded  1439  inquiries  on  these 
families  by  106  different  social  agencies.  To  try 
to  isolate  the  factors  or  distribute  the  causes  of 
the  socLl  difficulties  indicated  by  these  inquiries 
would  be  like  trying  to  take  one  fishhook  from 
a  boxful.  Health,  relief  and  family  welfare, 
delinquency,  children's  protection,  psychological 
treatment,  legal  aid,  the  settlements — all 
showed  themselves  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  median  family  had  five  agency  contacts, 
some  of  them  continuous  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

To  return  to  ragged  little  Sophie.  Behind 
her,  when  she  came  so  smilingly  to  the  school, 
was  a  long  and  miserable  record  of  a  chron- 
ically dependent  family  with  which  social 
agencies  had  been  struggling  for  twenty  years. 
The  father  a  drunkard,  lazy  and  idle;  the 
mother  a  victim  of  her  own  low  mentality; 
the  children — apparently  eleven  in  all  but  we 
are  never  sure — of  varying  degrees  of  wildness, 
two  of  them  already  delinquent.  The  home 
was  sordid  and  filthy  beyond  words.  For  years 
the  family  had  stubbornly  and  successfully  resisted  every 
effort  to  move  it  out  of  its  squalid  surroundings.  In  the  light 
of  this  history  how  inadequate  our  routine  courses  seemed  to 
Sophie's  needs!  Her  adjustment  lay  outside  the  facilities  of 
our  school  as  its  responsibilities  are  at  present  conceived,  but 
how  much  farther  we  could  go  if  our  effort  for  her  were 
closely  integrated  with  the  program  of  the  social  worker! 

Suppose  that  twenty  years  ago  the  facts  regarding  this 
family  had  been  presented  by  the  social  worker  to  the 
teachers  and  the  principal.  Suppose  too,  that  every  succeed- 
ing teacher,  as  the  children  came  along,  had  been  made 
aware  of  their  personal  difficulties  and  social  hazards.  Might 
not  a  consistent,  socially  profitable  eductional  program  have 
resulted  from  the  contributions  of  the  social  workers  and 
the  educators — a  program  by  which  these  children  would 
have  been  led  to  take  an  increasing  interest  and  share  in 
their  own  destiny?  A  school  which  had  these  children 
almost  certainly  had  others  from  the  same  geographical  and 
social  area.  Might  not  an  educational  program  meeting 
practical  realities  have  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the 
social  conflicts  defined  by  and  culminating  in  their  later 
delinquencies?  For  twenty  years  the  two  social  constants 
furnishing  a  means  for  successful  adaptation  for  this  family 
were  the  public  school  and  the  organized  charities.  Might 
not  objectives  be  better  defined  in  the  light  of  clear  facts 
already  ascertained  but  filed  in  our  departmentalized  and 
specialized  organizations? 

In  Manila's  case  vocational  advice  and  adjustment,  with- 
out the  social  history,  had  been  needlessly  inconsiderate,  both 
t>f  the  girl  and  of  her  prospective  employer.  Knowing  her 
background  any  hesitation  we  might  feel  at  the  thoroughness 
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of  her  reform  might  be  ended  by  a  common-sense  appeal  to 
the  employer.  The  judgement  of  people  who  deal  practically 
and  often  with  such  cases  could  be  taken  as  a  working  meas- 
ure of  the  probabilities  of  satisfactory  vocational  adjustment 
in  the  retail  field.  At  least  we  could  say  that  we  know 
where  we  stand. 

In  this  particular  school  and  department  the  adjustments 
which  the  staff  has  had  to  make  to  gain  the  case  work  atti- 
tude toward  the  pupils  has  resulted 
in  some  wholesome  changes  in 
thought  habits.  In  the  first  place 
there  has  been  a  marked  socializing 
of  attitudes.  Among  teachers  there 
is  often  a  fear  of  facts  bearing  on 
delinquency.  They  distrust  their 
own  motives  and  fear  to  seem 
"gossipy";  they  hesitate  to  speak 
for  fear  of  prejudicing  others — 
though  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  reporting  D  grades  in 
arithmetic  or  spelling  which  after 
all  play  a  relatively  minor  part  in 
social  and  vocational  adjustment. 
Among  the  rank  and  file  of  teach- 
ers the  word  "charity"  still  has  a 
connotation  which  implies  blame 
to  the  individual,  and  they  shrink 
from  attaching  it  to  a  person  al- 
most as  they  shrink  from  mention- 
ing delinquency. 

Intimate  knowledge  of  many 
individual  difficulties,  conscien- 
tiously studied  to  relate  cause  and  effect,  provides  a 
natural  and  wholesome  corrective  for  these  outworn  mental 
stencils.  The  girl  is  seen  to  be  so  unavoidably  a  part  of  her 
past  that  the  case  history  becomes  an  indispensible  part  of 
any  plan  or  program  in  her  behalf  .  Such  attitudes  as  praise 
or  blame  or  even  surprise  can  no  longer  be  aroused  by  a 
child's  conduct  patterns  when  viewed  in  their  setting. 

Among  some  teachers  there  is  a  conviction,  implicit  if 
not  expressed,  that  "the  school  has  a  hard  enough  time  as  it 
is  to  get  its  own  job  done  without  dabbling  in  social  service." 
Few  of  our  teachers  now  have  that  attitude.  Our  experi- 
ence has  gone  a  long  way  toward  putting  social  conditions 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  class-room  teacher  where  she 
can  evaluate  her  own  contribution  to  each  of  her  pupils 
in  the  light  of  its  proportion  and  relevancy  in  the  whole 
life  scheme.  She  no  longer  measures  the  child  wholly  in 
relation  to  an  arbitrarily,  even  though  logically  arranged, 
system  of  ideas  or  subject  matter. 

While  particular  teachers  and  social  workers  have  arrived 
at  a  most  generous  and  intelligent  basis  of  cooperation,  the 
procedures  as  a  general  rule,  even  those  we  have  worked 
out  ourselves,  do  not  seem  entirely  adequate.  Might  there 
not  be  developed  a  professionally  and  administratively  recog- 
nized means  of  coordinating  the  effort  of  all  those  com- 
munity forces  which  carry  on  parallel  programs  with  the 
same  individuals  and  of  making  available  to  all  the  informa- 
tion which  each  accumulates  independently?  It  is  necessary 
to  assume  of  course  that  we  all  share  the  ethical  standard 
which  protects  the  interest  of  the  client,  but  surely  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  the  social  work  profession  are  now  at  a 
stage  when  each  may  trust  the  other.  And  if  not,  why  not  ? 


Saving  the  Beaches 


By  TAM  DEERING 


S  social  workers  it  is  demanded  of  us  that  we  thread 
our  way  through  the  economic  tangle  in  which 
the  country  finds  itself.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
in  doing  so  we  give  some  thought  to  the  new  growths 
springing  up  from  the  midst  of  depression  which  betoken 
a  revolution  in  the  manner  of  American  life?  It  may  mean 
a  richer,  more  abundant  life  than  the  world  has  ever  seen 
before.  For  out  of  the  talk  of  this  and  that  way  out,  of 
six-hour  days,  five-day  weeks,  ten-month  years,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  we  as  a  people  shall  have  great  leisure  and 
it  is  a  duty  laid  upon  us  to  make  long-range  planning  for 
its  constructive  use.  We  must  guide  people  away  from 
merely  passive  recreations — from  too  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  radio,  movie  and  ball  game. 

Obviously  the  first  step  should  be  to  set  aside  those  great 
outdoor  recreational  resources  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
constructive  use  of  leisure  by  all  of  the  people  in  a  vigorous 
life  in  the  open.  Greatest  of  these  in  my  estimation  are  the 
waterfronts  of  lake,  river  and  ocean.  One  hundred  feet 
of  waterfront  is  worth  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  fun  and 
in  popularity.  A  million  New  Yorkers  go  to  Coney  Island 
on  one  hot  day.  Edward  T.  Hartman,  consultant  of  plan- 
ning boards  oi  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  writes:  "Our 
few  public  beaches,  like  Revere  and  Nantasket,  are  over- 
crowded to  the  point  of  indecency  and  wherever  you  go  you 
find  a  'no  trespass'  sign."  A  news  dispatch  from  Olympia, 
Wash.,  says :  "The  crowds  that  flock  to  the  water  overcrowd 
every  salt-water  beach  and  lake  resort  owned  by  the  state." 

Unfortunately  sub  di- 
viders have  awakened  to 
the  popularity  of  water- 
fronts in  advance  of 
proper  social  measures  to 
preserve  them.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country, 
as  for  example  in  south- 
ern California,  one  may 
drive  for  miles  without 
access  to  the  ocean.  The 
famous  seventeen-mile 
drive  along  the  beach  at 
Monterey  is  now  closed 
to  the  public.  Three 
years  ago  a  new  state 
highway  was  opened 
along  what  is  known  as 
the  Malibu,  north  of 
Santa  Monica  near  Los 
Angeles.  Today  one  may 
drive  for  eighteen  miles 
along  this  remarkably 
beautiful  seashore  be- 
tween barbe d-w i  r e 
fences.  Back  of  the  fence 
are  armed  mounted 


guards.  The  same  situation  prevails  at  the  well  known  San 
Simeon  ranch  owned  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  central 
California.  Throughout  southern  California  the  oceanfront 
is  being  withdrawn  from  public  access. 

Hoping  to  help  in  this  situation  a  conference  of  public 
officials  and  interested  citizens  was  called  in  San  Diego 
County  in  1923  by  a  citizens'  group  acting  under  the  name  of 
Community  Service  and  the  State-County  Parks  and  Beaches 
Association.  These  organizations  have  given  leadership  to 
the  county,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  State  of  California,  to 
take  practical  steps  to  "Save  the  Beaches."  The  first  step 
was  the  preparation  of  an  ordinance  reading  as  follows: 

Whenever  any  tract  or  subdivision  of  land  is  bounded  on 
any  side  by  an  inlet,  bay  or  estuary  or  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
there  shall  be  ...  a  roadway  or  street  .  .  .  [with]  a  distinct 
name  .  .  .  open  to  the  ordinary  high-tide  'line.  Any  land  be- 
tween said  roadway  or  street  and  the  ordinary  high-tide  line 
shall  also  be  dedicated  ...  as  and  for  a  public  park. 

The  ordinance  was  refused  by  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors under  pressure  from  owners  of  beach  frontage  and  two 
daily  papers  owned  by  the  same  interests.  The  citizens'  or- 
ganization thereupon  spent  a  year  in  educational  work  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  which  enlisted  the  support  of 
more  than  one  hundred  organizations,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Supervisors. 

The  ordinance  not  only  preserved  the  beaches  for  the  use 
of  the  people,  it  made  possible  regional  planning  on  a  scale 
that  would  create  new  values  for  every  owner  of  pri- 
vate property  in  the 
county.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  citizens'  as- 
sociation that,  by  dedi- 
cating the  waterfront 
roadway  to  the  public, 
each  owner  of  frontage 
would  be  many  times 
compensated  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  strips  by  other 
owners  and  that  the  re- 
sulting comprehensive 
treatment  would  be  of 
enormous  advantage  to 
private  owners  as  well  as 
the  public. 

After  winning  the 
county  ordinance  the  citi- 
zens' association  turned 
its  attention  to  the  state 
and  had  introduced  in 
the  legislature  of  1927  a 
bill  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  local  ordi- 
nance to  the  entire  state 
coastline.  It  was  de- 
feated, and  again  in 
1929,  both  times  by  the 
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efforts  of  attorneys  with  ample  funds  representing  the  owners 
of  largest  ocean  frontage  in  California.  But  that  we  ex- 
pected. The  chief  reason  for  introducing  the  bill  was  to  use 
the  legislature  as  a  sounding-board  to  draw  people's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  beaches  which  they  supposed  belonged  to 
them  were  rapidly  being  fenced  off.  Another  plan,  put  by  our 
association  before  the  new  State  Park  Commission,  was  that 
the  beaches  be  made  into  state  parks  as  a  means  of  saving 
them. 

In  a  limited  way  our  educational  work  has  been  extended 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  beyond  California  and  the  country  at 
large.  Everywhere  the  situation  is  much  the  same;  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  public  from  all  but  small  fragments  of  the 
waterfront  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  San  Diego  plan  of  action  is  experimental  and  is  offered 
for  consideration  elsewhere  as  merely  suggestive.  It  com- 
prises the  following  points: 

Require  by  ordinance  a  roadway  paralleling  the  waterfront. 


Acquire  as  public  parks  all  privately  owned  narrow  strips 
of  land  lying  between  existing  roadways  and  the  waterfront. 

Acquire  by  gift  or  purchase  other  frontage  which  may  not 
be  secured  as  above. 

Acquire  state,  county  and  city  waterfront  parks,  some  for 
parkways,  trails  and  scenic  purposes,  others  .for  limited  rec- 
reational use,  and  other  much  larger  areas  suitable  for  camping. 

Provide  for  immediate  governmental  surveys  to  establish 
the  ordinary  high-tide  line  and  the  maximum  legal  limits  of 
the  public  ownership. 

Zone  both  sides  of  the  roadways  or  parkways  running  beside 
the  Shoreline  to  prevent  hot-dog  stands,  billboards  and  other 
objectionable  developments. 

Apply  similar  treatment  to  rivers,  lakes,  bays  and  artificial 
reservoirs. 

In  times  of  economic  and  social  catastrophe  such  as  these, 
the  urge  to  save  the  beaches  may  seem  too  simple.  Yet  who 
can  estimate  the  importance  of  simple  good  times  to  a  people 
suddenly  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  leisure? 


A  Positive  Wassermann 

By  A  VICTIM 


HAD  just  passed  my  forty-fourth  birthday,  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  getting  old. 
In  many  ways  I  was  younger  than  I  had  ever  been. 
As  a  girl,  I  was  awkward  and  shy  and  increasing  years, 
bringing  me,  as  they  did,  poise  and  liberty  were  greeted  with 
unalloyed  pleasure.  Never  having  had  any  serious  illness, 
I  was  under  the  impression  I  was  strong.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  fact  I  was  nearly  always  fatigued  was  due 
simply  to  overwork,  for  my  professional  and  private  duties 
were  heavy.  I  could  outwalk  and  outclitnb  friends  of  my 
own  age,  and  many  younger,  and  though  I  was  often  breath- 
less with  exertion,  and  had  to  pause  to  rest,  I  always  finished 
anything  I  attempted.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  my 
weariness  indicated  physical  weakness;  in  fact  my  health 
never  received  a  thought,  other  than  I  was  proud  of  what 
1  was  able  to  do,  and  felt  an  obligation  to  retain  my  fitness. 
About  this  time,  I  was  much  impressed  by  an  illuminating 
lecture  on  cancer,  and  the  desirability  of  regular  health  ex- 
aminations. Having  grown  up  in  a  doctor's  household,  I 
had  not  much  confidence  that  any  of  our  general  practitioners 
were  interested  in  a  perfectly  healthy  patient,  but  I  made 
one  attempt  to  be  examined  by  our  family  physician.  He 
only  laughed  good  naturedly  at  me,  and  told  me  to  forget  it. 

While  the  matter  was   still   in      

my  mind,  I  had  some  business 
that  took  me  into  a  neighborhood 
of  a  medical  clinic  of  very  high 
standing,  so  I  dropped  in  and 
asked  for  a  general  physical  ex- 
amination. I  had  little  to  tell, 
and  less  to  hide.  Though  with 
no  idea  as  to  what  they  were 
going  to  do  to  me,  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  ultimately  they 
would  compliment  me  on  the 
care  I  had  taken  of  myself,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  long  and  healthy 
old  age,  that  lay  before  me.  Quite 


the  contrary  happened.  After  a  personally  conducted  tour 
that  seemed  to  take  me  into  every  department  of  the  clinic, 
I  was  told  my  general  condition  was  poor,  and  that  I  "gave 
a  positive  Wassermann  reaction." 

Though  my  idea  of  what  that  meant  was  very  vague,  I 
inferred  from  the  attitude  of  everybody,  that  it  was  very 
dreadful.  I  was  too  shy  and  humiliated  to  ask  many  ques- 
tions, but  I  tried  to  think  out  for  myself  all  that  it  might 
mean.  I  knew  that  I  myself,  had  never  been  guilty  of  any- 
thing that  might  have  been  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  and  I 
was  even  more  positive  that  I  was  completely  free  of  any 
hereditary  taint. 


I 


To  treat  the  patient,  not  merely  the 
disease,  has  always  been  the  maxim  of 
wise  physicians.  But  the  reserves  that 
hedge  both  doctor  and  patient  sometimes 
make  it  easier  in  the  saying  than  in  the 
doing.  This  true  personal  narrative  writ- 
ten by  a  professional  woman  in  a  large 
city  shows  what  distress  and  suffering  may 
follow  the  inability  of  a  physician  to  un- 
derstand the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of 
a  patient,  and  what  differences  a  bit  of 
interpretation  might  have  made. 


WENT  over  in  my  mind  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
with  whom  I  had  ever  been  intimate,  suspecting  and 
wondering.  The  doctors  were  very  kind,  but  equally  thor- 
ough and  impersonal.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  it  was 
my  impression  that  had  it  been  necessary  for  the  specialist  in 
that  section  to  have  touched  me  at  all,  he  would  have  used 
a  pair  of  tongs.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  my  physical  ex- 
amination would  entirely  corroborate  my  statement,  and  was 
both  surprised  and  depressed  when  told  that  I  was  the  only 
person  who  could  know  that  I  had  always  lived  a  chaste 

life.  He  did  tell  me  though, 
while  I  showed  a  positive  re- 
action to  the  test,  he  could  not 
say  whether  or  not  I  had  syphi- 
lis, and  would  not  be  able  to 
say,  until  he  had  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  me  more 
closely. 

He  added  that  had  my  general 
health  been  good,  they  might 
have  looked  on  this  reaction  as 
simply  a  vagary.  As  it  was,  they 
must  withhold  judgement. 

They  did  not  suggest  treat- 
ment or  medicine,  but  said  I  was 
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to  return  home,  eat  and  sleep  and  rest  and  not  worry,  and 
report  again  in  six  months. 

I  had  gone  into  the  clinic  an  ambitious  and  energetic 
young  woman.  I  came  out  of  it  a  humiliated  woman,  who 
had  forgotten  she  had  ever  been  young.  Incidentally,  I  had 
lost  seven  precious  pounds  in  the  ten  days  I  had  been  going 
there. 

My  friends  were  all  shocked  at  my  changed  appearance, 
and  anxiously  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  No  one  will 
ever  know  how  thankful  I  was  that  I  could  tell  them  my 
stomach  was  in  bad  condition.  That  was  no  disgrace,  and  I 
prayed  that  I  might  die  before  any  of  them  could  learn  the 
possible  cause  of  the  trouble. 

I  read  everything  I  could  find  on  the  social  diseases,  and 
though  much  of  it  shocked  and  terrified  me,  I  was  consoled 
when  I  found  that  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction,  in  it- 
Self,  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  was  tainted.  I  learned 
also  that  the  disease  could  be  acquired  quite  innocently,  and 
therefore  might  sometimes  be  looked  upon  as  a  tragedy, 
rather  than  a  disgrace. 

1  TRIED  to  study  my  own  reaction  to  the  whole  situation, 
and  realized  that  I  had  previously  made  almost  a  fetish 
of  good  health  and  purity  of  life,  and  glorified  in  the  favor- 
able public  opinion  that  resulted.  I  tried  to  emphasize  in 
my  own  mind  the  thought  that  even  if  the  doctors  proved 
I  was  tainted  that  I  was  still  and  always  had  been  a  good 
woman,  as  far  as  my  sex  life  was  concerned.  But  my  life 
had  always  been  as  open  as  a  book,  and  now  I  was  crushed 
by  the  need  of  secrecy.  The  assurance  that  the  disease  could 
be  cured,  if  it  developed  that  I  really  had  it,  gave  me  little 
comfort.  I  had  never  been  afraid  of  death,  but  I  was  humili- 
ated by  the  thought  that  anyone,  even  my  physician,  should 
know  my  horrible  secret. 

In  the  meantime,  I  realized  that  I  must  find  better  health 
in  order  to  prove  my  innocence  at  the  clinic.  I  did  every- 
thing that  they  recommended,  except  "forget  the  incident, 
and  enjoy  myself,"  only  to  continue  to  lose  both  in  weight 
and  strength. 

With  a  very  great  effort,  I  could  force  my  waking  thoughts 
into  their  channels,  but  when  I  slept,  I  was  at  the  mercy  of 
my  dreams.  Night  after  night,  I  would  be  wakened  by  my 
own  sobs.  Naturally,  I  did  not  make  great  headway  in  my 
search  for  health. 

On  my  return  to  the  clinic,  I  was  greeted  with  the  great- 
est of  kindness,  and  got  the  impression,  without  any  of  the 
doctors  saying  so  directly,  that  they,  all  of  them,  had  con- 
fidence in  me. 

Another  thorough  examination  found  my  general  health 
about  as  it  had  been,  but  I  came  away  with  my  courage  re- 
stored. The  next  year  brought  a  decided  improvement  in 
my  health.  I  returned  to  the  clinic  at  intervals  for  three 
years,  when  they  assured  me,  that  while  my  reaction  to  the 
Wassermann  test  remained  positive,  they  were  confident  I 
was  only  a  "freak"  and  could  assure  me  I  had  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  in  that  respect  at  least. 

DO  I  wish  that  I  had  never  gone  near  the  place?  No. 
Even  though  I  lost  my  youth,  and  went  through  an 
experience  too  humiliating  to  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who 
has  not  gone"  through  it  for  herself,  I  still  feel  it  was  worth 
while,  and  will  continue  to  go  from  time  to  time,  for  a 
check-up. 


In  the  first  place,  I  found  I  had  evidently  been  going 
steadily  down  hill  without  realizing  it,  and  the  consequences 
might  have  been  extremely  serious,  had  they  not  examined 
me  when  they  did.  As  a  result,  I  believe  more  fully  than 
ever  in  periodical  health  examinations.  Then  also,  the  ex- 
perience was  a  training  in  patience  and  self  discipline,  which 
while  not  pleasant,  was  valuable. 

My  real  reason  though  for  not  wishing  to  blot  the  experi- 
ence from  my  mind  is  the  knowledge  the  ordeal  gave  me  of 
one  of  our  most  important  problems,  and  sympathy  with  and 
understanding  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims  of 
the  dread  social  diseases.  I  am  inclined  now  to  view  them  as 
unfortunates,  rather  than  as  criminals.  Some  of  them  may 
have  gone  out  stupidly  for  adventure,  only  to  find  disease 
and  sorrow.  I  know  that  many  even  of  these  have  developed 
perhaps  by  their  suffering  into  as  fine  men  and  women  as  are 
to  be  found  any  place.  I  believe  that  the  present  condition 
of  all  these  sufferers  is  much  more  the  fault  of  our  educa- 
tional system  than  of  their  own  wrong  doing.  In  thinking 
of  them,  I  find  myself  wondering  whether  the  acts  that  may 
be  responsible  for  these  social  diseases  are  any  more  to  be 
condemned  than  many  others  involving  selfishness,  cruelty 
or  disloyalty. 

The  doctors  at  the  clinic  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  insist- 
ing on  following  up  the  evidence.  They  knew  nothing  of 
me  excepting  what  I  had  told  them,  and  certainly  that  was 
little  enough. 

The  facts  they  discovered  were  all  against  me,  and  were  it 
true  that  I  was  tainted,  the  only  chance  of  saving  my  health 
lay  in  an  early  diagnosis.  While  kind,  they  felt  they  had  to 
frighten  me  to  assure  themselves  that  I  would  return  to 
the  clinic. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  they  should  have  studied  my  mind 
as  carefully  as  they  did  my  body,  and  have  explained  more 
thoroughly. 

Had  they  done  so  they  would  surely  have  learned  that  I 
was  most  amenable  to  reason,  and  would  follow  instructions. 

EVEN  so,  I  should  have  been  sufficiently  frightened  for 
their  purpose.  They  evidently  had  not  studied  me  suf- 
ficiently to  realize  the  agony  to  which  they  were  subjecting 
me.  If  I  had  had  a  stronger  character  perhaps  I  should 
not  have  suffered  so  much.  Knowing  my  innocence,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  throw  back  my  head  with  pride,  instead  of 
being  crushed. 

It  seems  to  me,  too  now,  that  even  although  the  doctors 
had  reason  to  doubt  my  statements,  they  should  have  as- 
sured me  that  whatever  my  past,  and  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
possibilities  associated  with  a  syphilitic  infection,  a  positive 
Wassermann  in  itself  meant  nothing,  and  that  there  were 
many  more  dreadful  things  in  life  than  to  have  that  re- 
action. With  this  criticism,  I  must  also  add  that  my  ex- 
perience has  not  at  all  lessened  my  confidence  in  the  clinic 
group. 

In  fact,  I  have  returned  to  them  more  than  once,  since  that 
time.  I  know  of  no  better  authorities  in  their  field,  but  I 
still  feel  that  they,  and  many  other  physicians  have  much  to 
learn  about  human  beings.  I  am  glad  it  was  I,  and  not  a 
weaker  and  even  more  timid  sister  who  had  to  have  such  an 
experience,  for  though  I  am  no  longer  a  young  woman,  I 
have  been  able  to  regain  my  health,  and  save  my  reason. 
She  might  not  have  been  so  fortunate. 


New  Fields  for  Philanthropy 


HE  challenge  offered  to  American  philanthropy  by 
the  problems  of  business  and  industry  rather  than 
a  dollars  and  cents  accounting  of  money  expended 
is  emphasized  in  the  recent  annual  report  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund.  The  fund  was  set  up  in  1919  by  Edward 
A.  Filene  of  Boston.  Mr.  Filene  has  served  throughout 
the  Fund's  history  as  president  and  trustee.  The  other 
trustees  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report  were:  Newton 
D.  Baker,  Bruce  Bliven,  Henry  S.  Dennison,  John  H.  Fahey, 
Max  Lowenthal,  James  G.  McDonald,  Roscoe  Pound, 
Owen  D.  Young. 

In  the  beginning,  the  disbursements  directed  by  the  trus- 
tees were  fairly  evenly  divided  among  the  fields  of  social 
service,  international  relations,  social  reform,  political  re- 
form and  economics.  Last  year,  93  per  cent  of  the  total 
sum  granted  was  in  the  area  of  economics.  This  shift  in 
emphasis  is  based  on  the  belief  of  the  trustees  that  "the 
way  in  which  business  is  set  up  and  carried  on  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  population  more  intimately  than  any  other 
social  force.  .  .  .  Insofar,  therefore,  as  the  philanthropy  of 
today  can  assist  in  the  solution  of  our  economic  problems, 
it  can  contribute  more  fundamentally  than  ever  before  to 
the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  individual — which 
has  always  been  the  object  of  intelligent  giving." 

A  study  of  the  expenditures  of  108  foundations,  made 
by  the  fund,  showed  that  only  twelve  make  grants  along 
these  lines.  Only  nine  foundations  are  supporting  pure 
economic  research,  and  seven  are  committed  to  projects  in 
this  field.  About  sixty  million  dollars  is  distributed  annually 
by  these  108  funds,  the  inquiry  brought  out,  of  which  only 
about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  (three  per 
cent)  goes  to  economics. 

To  define  the  opportunities  for  philanthropy  in  connec- 
tion with  business  and  industry,  the  trustees  authorized 
studies  of  outstanding  difficulties  in  present-day  economic 
development,  and  the  ways  and  means  whereby  philanthropy 
might  assist  in  composing  them. 

There  are  eight  major  economic  problems  in  which  the 
fund  is  now  actively  interested:  inadequate  and  expensive 
consumer  credit;  inadequate  organization  of  medical  service; 
distribution ;  stock  market  cycles ;  unemployment ;  waste  in 
corporate  finance.  It  is  in  the  last  five  of  this  list  of  eight, 
objectives  that  the  Fund  comes  to  grips  most  directly  with 
business  and  industrial  considerations,  and  where  its  activity 
best  illustrates,  perhaps,  the  possibility  for  large-scale  philan- 
thropy in  the  domain  of  economics. 

The  Fund's  effort  to  promote  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  to  industry  abroad  is  based  on  a  conviction  that 
because  of  the  economic  interdependence  of  nations  today 
"the  continuance  of  antiquated  business  organization  and 
operating  technique  ...  is  a  drain  on  the  health  of  the 
nation.  ...  As  unhealthy  industries  may  threaten  national 
prosperity  so  backward  and  impoverished  nations  may  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  the  world."  The  Fund  was  one  of  the  original 
underwriters  of  the  International  Management  Institute  at 
Geneva  and  has  continued  to  support  it.  The  Institute 
works  toward  the  understanding  and  use  of  scientific  man- 
agement through  stimulating  research  by  manufacturers, 


through  its  own  investigation  and  reports.  The  Fund  is  also 
supporting  an  international  cost-of-living  study,  carried  for- 
ward by  the  International  Labour  Office  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  "is  designed  to 
show  in  the  terms  of  the  currency  of  each  country  the  weekly 
wage  required  to  give  a  working  man  the  same  standard  of 
living  as  that  of  the  Ford  company  employe  in  Detroit  re- 
ceiving a  minimum  wage  of  seven  dollars  a  day." 

A  study  of  waste  in  distribution,  to  be  completed  in  about 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has 
been  outlined  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  which  has 
pledged  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  and 
will  assist  in  raising  the  balance  necessary  to  finance  it.  The 
study  is  based  on  a  preliminary  reconnaisance  made  by  the 
firm  of  Thompson  and  Lichtner  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Colonel  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  who  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Waste  in  Industry  Committee  in  1922. 
The  program  of  the  study  includes  an  analysis  of  various 
methods  of  transferring  goods  from  sources  to  consumers, 
and  an  appraisal  of  these  methods  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
throw  light  on  the  effectiveness  of  business  customs  and  of 
government  regulations  and  restrictions.  In  the  course  of 
the  inquiry  a  few  commodities  will  be  selected  for  intensive 
study,  tracing  their  course  through  all  distribution  channels 
from  producer  to  consumer. 

THE  bearing  of  stock  market  ups  and  down  on  the  gen- 
eral level  of  our  prosperity  is  one  of  those  mystic  rela- 
tionships which  is  seen  as  cause  or  effect,  as  major  or  minor 
depending  largely  on  the  experience  and  convictions  of  the 
observer.  In  an  effort  to  get  nearer  the  true  inwardness  of 
these  disturbing  phenomena,  the  Fund  proposes  a  study  of 
stock  market  cycles  paralleling  recent  studies  of  the  business 
cycle.  The  Fund  suggests  that  a  sponsoring  committee  be  set 
up,  and  that  research  be  carried  on  "with  special  reference  to 
causes,  effects  and  measures  for  control."  The  suggestion 
is  based  on  a  survey  and  report  by  Professor  Arthur  F. 
Burns  of  Rutgers  University,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research. 

Only  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  possible  need  for 
grants  to  study  various  phases  of  waste  in  corporate  finance 
has  been  made.  Among  the  suggested  areas  for  research  in 
determining  where  corporate  finance  today  is  wasteful,  in 
human  and  in  business  terms,  are  "investment  trusts — their 
broad  economic  implication  with  special  reference  to  cor- 
porate control;  the  operations  and  functions  of  investment 
bankers;  mergers,  reorganizations  and  holding  companies; 
and,  finally,  the  possibility  of  instituting  some  measure  of 
control  to  remedy  any  wastes  or  defects  revealed  by  these 
studies." 

After  a  review  of  the  unemployment  situation  of  the  past 
two  winters  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  agencies  endeavoring 
to  relieve  it,  the  trustees  of  the  Fund  favor  the  formation 
of  a  National  Employment  Council.  "Such  a  council  would 
be  composed  of  industrial  executives  and  business  leaders. 
It  would  foster  and  promote  interest  in  the  regularization 
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of  employment  through  continuous  discussion  and  exchange 
of  information.  Through  it  an  attempt  would  be  made 
thoroughly  to  pool  industry's  scattered  experience  with  stabi- 
lization technique  for  the  common  good  and  to  secure  a 
maximum  application  of  those  methods  proven  effective  in 
practice.  While  furnishing  expert  assistance  and  advice 
such  a  council  would  recognize  that  industrial  management 
must  interpret  and  make  effective  any  program  of  control." 
The  activities  of  the  Fund  have  so  far  been  based  on  the 


philanthropic  gifts  of  one  man.  The  national  and  inter- 
national program  now  outlined  by  the  trustees,  it  is  pointed 
out,  calls  for  wider  support.  In  the  thoughtful  discussion 
of  some  of  the  twentieth  century  applications  of  philanthropy 
the  Fund  goes  beyond  the  older  concepts  of  "charity"  in  the 
coal  and  groceries  sense  and  "presents  to  men  of  wealth  an 
outlet  through  which  they  may  efficiently  and  judiciously 
put  their  fortunes  to  work  in  the  betterment  of  fundamental 
economic  conditions." 


Chicago's  Rent  Riot 

By  FRANK  L.  HAYES 


August  3,  Chicago  was  startled  by  tidings  that 
three  Negroes  had  been  killed  in  a  clash  between 
populace  and  police.  The  shooting  occurred  when 
a  police  squad  in  riot  formation  attempted  to  disperse  a 
crowd  of  Negroes  who  had  congregated  to  move  the  furni- 
ture of  an  evicted  woman  back  into  the  apartment  from 
which  bailiffs  had  dislodged  her.  Similar  gatherings  to  undo 
evictions  had  taken  place  previously  in  Negro  neighborhoods, 
where  a  communist  Unemployed  Council  has  been  intensely 
active  of  late.  This  particular  gathering  saw  the  first  blood 
shed  in  a  protest  against  unemployment,  and  it  was  the 
blood  of  a  people  little  prone  to  radical  uprising. 

Ten  days  before  the  tragedy,  a  Negro  clergyman  was 
present  at  a  conference  of  an  informal  committee  of  social 
workers  and  other  thoughtful  citizens  organized  to  formu- 
late a  program  for  the  alleviation  of  unemployment.  An- 
other member  of  the  committee  suggested  meetings  once 
a  week.  The  Negro  member  rose  and  said,  "This  is  not 
an  academic  question.  We  ought  to  meet  every  night.  An 
immediate  program  is  needed.  Matters  have  become  tense. 
I  believe  something  serious  may  happen  any  day  in  my 
district." 

The  district  to  which  he  referred  is  that  frequently  called 
the  Black  Belt,  where  live  a  majority  of  Chicago's  234,000 
Negroes.  It  is  an  extensive  section  stretching  southward 
from  the  edge  of  the  central  business  district,  and  under 
the  analysis  of  sociologists  falls  into  various  more  or  less 
distinct  areas  ranging  from  those  of  high  delinquency,  de- 
teriorated housing,  and  unstable  family  life  to  those  of  low 
delinquency  rate,  comfortable  living  conditions,  sound  family 
life. 

In  this  general  district  are  found  distinctive  evidences 
of  achievement.  There  are  said  to  be  more  kinds  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  enterprise  carried  on  by  Negroes  in 
Chicago  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Union,  and  likewise  more 
Negroes  in  clerical  and  executive  positions.  As  elsewhere, 
the  majority  depend  on  wages  for  a  livelihood. 

From  the  recognized  and  influential  leaders,  who  are  op- 
posed to  radical  doctrine,  to  the  masses,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  its  issues,  Negroes,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  conserva- 
tive as  regards  labor  action,  religion  and  politics. 

With  few  exceptions,  such  as  a  relatively  recent  boycott 
in  Chicago  of  chain  stores  which  sold  to  Negroes  but  did 
not  employ  them  until  this  pressure  was  used,  Negroes  have 
not  been  aggressive  in  demanding  economic  rights.  It  is 
well  known  that  for  several  reasons  there  has  been  little 
organization  of  Negroes  into  trade-unions,  although  within 


the  last  few  years  the  movement  has  advanced  somewhat  in 
popular  favor. 

In  theology  the  Negro  is  usually  traditional  and  orthodox. 
The  Negro  church  is  the  first  institution  in  which  the  Negro 
found  self-expression  and  autonomy,  and  for  years  the  pulpit 
was  the  chief  agency  among  Negroes  for  community  leader- 
ship and  social  control.  There  are  a  few  modernists,  a  few 
cults,  and  occasional  free-thinkers,  but  the  majority  cleave 
to  "the  old-time  religion." 

In  politics,  Negroes  of  Chicago,  as  of  most  communities 
except  Harlem,  are  fairly  solid  in  their  support  of  the  Re- 
publican party  .  There  are  Negro  democrats  and  Negroes 
who  are  anti-machine  republicans,  but  the  majority  vote  the 
straight  ticket,  follow  the  guidance  of  the  regular  party 
leaders,  and  believe  in  the  dictum  of  Frederick  Douglass 
that  "the  Republican  party  is  the  ship  and  all  else  is  the  sea." 

THE  history  of  radical  agitation  in  this  milieu  is  no  se- 
cret. In  1924  a  Negro,  subsequently  last  heard  from  in 
Moscow,  attempted  to  organize  in  Chicago  what  he  called  a 
Negro  Labor  Congress.  From  that  time  until  1931  commun- 
ism made  little  headway  among  Negroes,  except  to  recruit 
some  young  sophisticates,  including  a  few  who  found  them- 
selves with  college  diplomas  and  no  prospect  of  employment 
except  as  porters  until  they  were  attracted  by  the  chance  of  an 
education  in  Russia  and  recognition  by  a  regime  which  pro- 
fessed to  disregard  color  lines. 

These  commanded  scant  influence  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. When  a  society  of  college  people  brought  radical  speak- 
ers to  its  platform  the  program  was  discouraged.  As  one 
Negro  leader  says,  "Communists  were  hardly  heard  of  among 
us  until  their  announced  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  Negro 
defendants  in  the  Scottsboro  case." 

That  espousal  was  an  entering  wedge.  The  next  step 
was  to  link  the  compassion  and  sense  of  injustice  aroused  by 
this  means  with  the  unemployed  Negroes'  deepening  despair. 
Some  Negroes  joined  the  Unemployed  Council's  spectacular 
pilgrimage  to  the  state  legislature  to  demand  relief  and  un- 
employment insurance.  Even  that  created  little  stir  in  the 
Negro  community  at  large,  though  the  failure  of  the  legis- 
lature to  offer  any  sort  of  constructive  program  may  have 
deepened  some  Negroes'  disillusionment  with  the  powers 
that  be,  and  heightened  the  prestige  of  the  communists,  who 
offered  them  an  outlet  of  articulate  protest.  Discontent  is 
inflamed  less  by  agitation  than  by  indifference.  For  the 
sparks  of  agitation  were  the  same  sparks  which  kindled 
nothing  of  consequence  in  former  years.  What  was  the 
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tinder   which   they    found   ready   to   be    ignited    in    1931? 

For  one  thing,  in  Chicago  as  elsewhere,  inadequate  de- 
velopment of  community  programs  of  recreation  have  left 
the  unemployed  man  to  turn  to  the  communists'  meeting 
in  the  park  as  the  only  show. 

Perhaps  a  more  basic  factor  is  the  question  of  shelter  and 
housing.  The  districts  in  which  most  Negroes  of  Chicago 
must  live  lack  dwellings  suitable  for  his  purposes,  and  there 
is  inevitable  congestion.  Rents  are  often  high.  The  ex- 
cellent Rosenwald  apartments  are  popular  and  successful 
but  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  small  wage-earner. 
Among  the  hundreds  sleeping  in  the  parks  are  some  without 
homes  and  some  who  find  the  open  air  more  comfortable  in 
hot  weather  than  the  homes  they  have.  There  must  be  many 
of  the  former,  judging  from  the  numbers  housed  in  free 
lodging-houses  during  the  winter.  For  a  bad  housing  situa- 
tion has  been  made  much  worse  by  the  cessation  of  wages. 
There  have  been  many  evictions. 

Not  only  the  renter  but  also  the  small  landlord  has 
suffered.  I  know  of  several — a  small  real-estate  man,  a 
congregation  worshipping  in  a  store,  a  home-buyer  with 
tenants  who  have  not  paid  their  rent  for  a  year.  Surveys 
have  shown  that  a  surprising  percentage  of  Negroes  are 
attempting  to  pay  for  homes.  Many  adopt  the  expedient 
of  renting  part  of  the  premises  to  others.  Many  have  lost 
their  homes  because  the  rent  stopped. 

The  slump  in  home  values,  with  other  effects  of  the  de- 
pression, was  disastrous  to  neighborhood  banks.  Two  in 
the  district  have  kept  open.  Seven  (one  of  them  formed 
by  the  merger  of  two)  have  closed.  Two  moved  out  of  the 
district.  The  first  three  to  close  had  among  their  72,560 


depositors  65,310  Negroes,  who  had  on  deposit  in  these 
banks  alone  $5,756,000,  exclusive  of  stock  and  securities  of 
doubtful  value. 

The  root  of  it  all  is  of  course  unemployment,  a  problem 
to  all  groups,  but  in  this  case  complicated  by  the  handicap 
of  race.  Figures  of  the  Urban  League  show  that  Negroes, 
forming  5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Chicago,  form  16 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed.  Other  cities  show  a  similar 
disparity  of  percentages,  some  less,  some  greater.  The 
Negro  has  been  idle  longer  than  other  workers  because  he  is 
the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired.  iHe  has  even  been  dis- 
placed as  a  porter  in  a  number  of  establishments  where  he 
was  employed  for  years. 

Most  aspects  of  the  situation  are  not  local,  but  general. 
What  happened  in  Chicago  may  happen  in  another  city 
shortly  unless  averted  by  steps  taken  in  time. 

A  little  late,  Chicago  is  moving  to  lock  the  stable-door 
before  more  horses  are  stolen.  There  is  no  dearth  of  sug- 
gested programs,  and  some  prospect  of  concerted  action.  The 
white  real-estate  operators,  after  a  discussion  of  their 
troubles,  undertook  to  confer  with  social  agencies  and  to 
see  what  could  be  done  about  setting  public  works  in  motion. 
Negro  conservative  leaders  have  given  a  hearing  to  the  Un- 
employed Council.  Official  and  unofficial  committees,  white 
and  black  citizens,  public  and  private  agencies,  all  of  them 
are  at  work. 

There  is  some  assurance  that  food  and  shelter  will  be 
looked  to,  and  these  are  needful.  But  when  white  leaders 
talk  only  in  terms  of  bread-lines  and  feeding-stations,  the 
Negro  reminds  them :  "You  tried  that  last  winter,  brother ; 
what  we  want  out  here  is  jobs." 


Songs,  Sandpiles  and  Serious  Things 

By  ERNA  D.  BUNKE 


'OY,"  "London  Bridge,"  "Having  lots  of  fun," 
"Games,"  were  shouted  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  do  we  mean  by  play  ?"  Patricia,  one  of  those 
yellow-haired  orphans  of  whom  visitors  inevitably  exclaim, 
"Isn't  she  darling?"  said — "Play  means  laughing  while  you 
run,"  and  that  is  rather  a  nice  definition. 

Adults  give  answers  just  as  varied.  Recreation  to  some 
means  a  hard-fought  battle  on  the  baseball  diamond,  hiking 
along  a  winding  road,  or  playing  eighteen  holes  of  golf  be- 
fore breakfast.  To  others  it  means  reading  in  front  of  an 
open  fire,  hearing  Aida  or  having  a  leisurely  dinner  followed 
by  three  cups  of  coffee  and  a  good  cigar. 

And  we  have  moods.  "Certainly,  I  don't  want  to  play 
contract  bridge  tonight.  I  want  to  finish  that  detective  story." 

In  talking  with  some  superintendents  of  child-caring  in- 
stitutions about  their  recreation  problems,  one  said,  "Well, 
we  have  a  swing,  a  see-saw,  a  merry-go-round."  Another 
said,  "We  have  roller-skating,  tap-dancing,  an  orchestra, 
singing,  story-telling — "  One  thought  entirely  in  terms  of 
equipment;  the  other  in  terms  of  program. 

Whatever  the  definition  of  recreation  may  be,  its  rightful 
place  in  life  cannot  be  disputed,  and  it  deserves  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  every  person  working  with  children. 
Scientific  findings  in  the  fields  of  physiology,  psychology, 
education  have  turned  attention,  as  never  before,  to  the 
principle  of  play,  both  as  a  motivating  power  and  as  an 


important  part  in  any  child-welfare  program.  And  yet 
many  institutions  in  the  country  consider  the  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, educating  of  children  their  chief  duty,  while  play  is 
something  to  be  tolerated,  but  certainly  not  encouraged! 

Wherever  there  are  housed  together  under  one  roof,  a 
number  of  children  of  various  ages,  natures,  backgrounds, 
be  that  number  fifteen  or  fifty,  there  will  be  recreation 
problems.  The  National  Recreation  Association  is  trying 
to  help  institutions  solve  some  of  these  problems.  Nearly 
two  years  ago,  the  Association  started  a  free  service,  the 
promotion  of  play  in  institutions  for  dependent,  delinquent, 
blind,  deaf,  and  crippled  children.  This  work  was  begun 
because  of  a  demand  for  help  from  many  people  working 
in  institutions.  "What  can  we  do  with  our  boys  after 
school?"  "What  simple  plays  could  girls  of  fourteen  years 
produce  ?"  "Where  can  we  get  some  new  handicraft  ideas  ?" 

Usually  the  Association  goes  into  an  institution  upon  in- 
vitation only.  A  study  is  made  of  facilities,  indoors  and 
outdoors;  playthings,  leadership,  program,  community  con- 
tacts and  then  a  prescription  is  written. 

In  larger  cities,  this  service  to  individual  institutions  is 
often  followed  by  a  short  training  course  for  institutional 
workers:  superintendents,  cottage  mothers,  matrons,  nurses, 
teachers,  nursemaids  and  so  on.  It  is  not  expected  that 
these  workers  will  go  back  to  their  institutions  and  put  on 
a  complete  recreation  program,  but  having  a  picture  of  the 
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whole  plan  is  a  great  help.    A  recreationally-minded  house 
mother  will  not  punish  the  boys  for  using  and  breaking  the 
water  pipes  in  the  basement.     She  will,  somehow  or  other, 
provide  a  horizontal  bar. 

The  Association  issues  a  set  of  bulle- 
tins periodically  oa  slay  in  institutions. 
When  the  busy  house  mother  has 
reached  the  end  cf  her  patience  and 
says,  "What  shall  I  do  with  them?" 
along  comes  the  Blue  Bulletin  with 
ideas  for  quiet  games, 
handicraft  suggestions, 
rough  games  for  the  active 
boys.  These  bulletins  also 
serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  ideas  among  institutions. 
Some  one  spends  hours  in  planning  a  successful 
party.  Through  the  bulletin  service,  other  in- 
stitutions may  use  the  same  idea.  All  sorts 
of  things  are  being  sent  in — interesting  experi- 
ments with  group  music,  an  essay  contest,  a  shopping 
experience. 

Another  real  service  to  institutions,  is  the  attempt  to 
•establish  more  definite  relationships  between  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  community  organizations,  the  city  recre- 
ation department,  the  church,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  library.  An  in- 
stitution is  a  definite  part  of  a  community  and  frequently  fails 
to  take  advantage  of  all  that  the  community  has  to  offer. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  superintendents  of  institutions 
liave  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  this  service.  They  have 
problems  to  face  and  are  glad  to  have  help.  In  some  places 
the  Association  has  been  asked  for  suggestions,  but  not  very 
cordially.  And  sometimes — here,  a  man  sat  at  his  desk  with 
an  expression  of  amused  tolerance  on  his  face.  "Well,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  Tell  us  we  need  slides  and  swings  and 
then  get  them  for  us?"  "No,  not  exactly—"  "Oh,  I  see.  You're 
just  going  to  tell  us  that  we  need  slides  and  swings." 

A  woman  superintendent,  red-cheeked  and  friendly,  said, 
"My  goodness,  Dearie,  don't  you  come  around  here  bother- 
ing me  with  any  more  new-fangled  ideas.  I've  got  troubles 
enough  now." 

And  here  a  small  boy  came  to  the  door.  I  asked  if  I  might 
see  the  superintendent.  "You  wait  here."  Soon  he  came  back. 
"You  follow  me."  I  did,  down  the  hall,  through  the  living- 
room,  and  through  the  boys'  dining-room.  At  another  door, 
he  dramatically  brushed  aside  some  curtains  and  said,  "Here 
she  is."  The  superintendent  and  some 
of  the  staff  were  eating  lunch,  and 
after  a  moment  of  dazed  silence,  they 
burst  out  laughing.  It  was  April  Fool's 
day  and  they  had  all  been  fooled  so 
often  that  when  the  little  boy  said, 
"There's  a  lady  to  see  you,"  they 
simply  said  "Bring  her  in,"  and  he  did. 
Budget  is  always  a  consideration  in 
an  institution  and  many  people  give  lack  of  money  as  their 
reason  for  having  an  inadequate  play  program.  Perhaps  it 
is  impossible  to  employ  a  full-time  recreation  director,  to 
build  a  new  gymnasium  or  a  swimming  pool,  but  very  often 
it  is  a  question  of  values.  There  is  money  to  buy  fresh  lino- 
leum for  the  halls,  money  for  the  new  barn,  money  to  build 
a  hospital.  Very  often  other  things  are  a  far  greater  hindrance 
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— a  negative  attitude  towards  play;  too  much  forced  play; 
failure  to  provide  time  for  play;  a  board  of  directors  who 
still  say,  "We  must  keep  the  lawn  looking  beautiful  for  people 
passing  by."   Background, 
tradition,  religion  all  play 
a  part  in  influencing  the 
type  of  recreation  we  have 
in    institutions   today. 
There  are  people  who  feel 
that  it  is  just  a  bit  wicked 

to  enjoy  life  too  thoroughly;  people  who  think  of 
recreation  in  terms  of  calisthenics,  people  who  be- 
lieve play  is  an  instinct  which  takes  care  of  itself. 
There  are  even  some  of  us,  who  in  spite    of  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done,  are  not  very  sensitive  to  the 
real  needs  and  desires  of  dependent  children.    We 
give  them  food,  shelter,  clothing,  a  few  Christmas 
gifts,  a  movie  or  two,  a  picnic  once  a  year,  ice  cream 
left  over  from  a  church  social  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
There  are  many  recreation  problems  in  an  insti- 
tution.  Some  of  these  must  be  primarily  worked  out 
by  the  superintendent  and  the  staff.    One  is  find- 
ing time  for  play  when  school,  house  duties,  re- 
ligious services,  haircuts  and  piano  practice  take 
up  so  much  of  the  day.    Another  is,  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  directing  the  children's  play?   The 
staff  works  hard  and  long.  A  tragic  picture  could 
be  painted,  portraying  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  workers.    The  busy  house  mother  with 
forty-nine  toothbrushes  hanging  on  the  wall,  has 
to  get  up  at  5:30  every  morning  to  put  these 
into  action.   If  she  has  a  few  free  minutes  during 
the  day,  she  has  little  enthusiasm  left  for  start- 
ing games  or  coaching  a  play.    The  nursemaid 
is  often  employed  because  she  would  come  for 
a  low  salary. 

In    one   small   playroom    there   were    about 
forty  children.    The  nursemaid  had  stepped  out 
of  the  room  for  a  moment  and  the  children 
were   laughing,   crying,    running,   shouting — a 
bedlam  of  sound.    There  was  not  a  thing  in 
that  room  to  play  with  except  a  slide.    When 
the  nursemaid  came  back  she  clapped  her  hands 
and   said   sternly,    "Children!"   then    turned 
apologetically  to  the  visitors  and  said,  "They 
were  quiet  just  a  minute  ago."    When  she 
was  asked  why  they  had  no  toys  to  play  with 
she  said,  "Oh,  they  break  them  up." 

Other  problems  are  those  of  a  technical  na- 
ture which  should  be  discussed  with  a  recre- 
ation expert:  how  to  surface  a  tennis  court; 
the   rules   for  entering  the 
national     marbles     tourna- 
ment; planning  the  equip- 
ment   and    layout    of    a 
playground,    knowing    the 
mental   and   physical  values   of  certain 
games.    All  these  and  many  more  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  superintendent  who 
is   conscientiously   striving   to   give   the 
children    under    his    care    an    adequate 
and  satisfactory  play  life. 

The  answer  to  all  these  problems  is 
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not  necessarily  employing  a  full-time  recreation  director  or 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money.  A  large  institution  does 
need  a  recreation  staff,  but  smaller  institutions  can  find  other 
solutions. 

One  superintendent  in  charge  of  an  institution  for  girls 
said,  "My  own  daughter  is  thirteen.  She  recently  became 
extremely  restless  and  unhappy.  I  bought  her  a  dog.  The 
dog  digs  up  my  pansy  bed  and  has  first  refusal  on  my  bed- 
room slippers,  but  my  daughter  is  happy.  I  cannot  buy  a  dog 
for  all  the  girls."  Here  he  paused  and  chuckled.  "Can  you 
see  it — a  hundred  girls  and  a  hundred  dogs  running  on  the 
lawn?  I  love  that!"  Then  seriously  again,  "I  cannot  do 
that  but  I  must  find  something  that  will  make  those  hundred 
girls  as  happy  as  my  daughter." 

And  that  leads  to  program.  We  have  all  played  the 
game,  "I  packed  my  grandmother's  trunk  and  in  it  I  put 
S0me ."  How  very  nice  it  would  be  if  every  super- 
intendent of  a  children's  institution  could  change  that  game 
to  "I  planned  my  recreation  program  and  in  it,  I  put  some 
active  play,  quiet  play,  indoor  and  outdoor  play,  some  im- 
agination, freshness,  humor,  some  beautiful  songs  and  some 
beautiful  plays,  hundreds  of  books  and  some  quiet  corners, 
fireside  talks,  rambling  walks  and  a  work  bench  for  odd  mo- 
ments, the  gayest  of  gay  folk  dances,  kite  flying  for  windy 
days  and  snow  forts  for  snowy  days,  a  riddle  today,  a  puzzle 
tomorrow.  Many  unforgetable  days  of  play,  play,  play!" 

AND  I  left  out  of  my  program  orphans'  day  outings, 
frequent  entertainments  by  kind  ladies  who  want  to 
do  something  for  somebody,  locked  libraries  and  books  that 
have  been  donated  by  families  cleaning  their  attics. 

Municipal  recreation  departments  and  social  agencies  in 
a  number  of  cities  throughout  the  country  are  cooperating 
with  institutions  in  the  promotion  of  their  play  programs.  In 
Philadelphia,  the  local  Playgrounds'  Association  employed  a 
full-time  director  of  Play  in  Institutions.  In  Pittsburgh, 
the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  sponsored  a  training  course 
for  workers  in  institutions.  In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Reading,  Pa., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  other  cities  the  City  Recreation  Depart- 
ments send  workers  to  the  institutions  during  the  summer 
months.  In  Buffalo,  a  second  Training  Course  for  insti- 
tutions has  been  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

And  many  things  are  being  done  too,  toward  keeping  chil- 
dren gay.  Here's  a  place  that  has  a  bulletin  board  on  which 
appear  the  directions  for  a  new  game,  a  lovely  poem,  or 
a  note  to  encourage  reading — "On  page  31  of  Child  Life 
there  is  a  story  about  John  and  Towser.  Why  do  you  think 
John  ran  away?" 

Here  is  a  place  where  they  have  an  outdoor  theatre.  It 
is  just  a  grassy  spot  without  curtains,  droplights  or  any  of 
the  usual  fixtures,  but  it  is  an  enchanted  spot  to  the  children. 
When  they  dramatize  Milne's  The  King's  Breakfast  the 
forlorn  little  king  looks  very  forlorn  indeed  as  he  says,  "Just 
a  little  bit  of  butter  for  the  royal  slice  of  bread."  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  you'd  expect  of  a  superintendent  who  has 
canaries  and  wild  flowers  and  bright  cretonnes  and  gold 
fish  and  treasure  hunts  in  her  home  for  crippled  children. 

Here's  an  old  store  room  turned  into  a  boys'  clubroom. 
And  here  is  a  home  which  provides  an  old  fashioned  dress-up 
chest  with  high  heeled  slippers,  old  evening  dresses,  scarfs, 
fans — a  trunkful  of  dramatic  possibilities! 

Are  all  these  things  so  much  extra  work?  No.  Do  they 
cost  extra  money?  No.  But  they  do  mean  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  things  that  are  important  to  childhood. 


To  keep  children  alive  is  a  very  worthy  objective,  but  we 
must  not  stop  there.  To  keep  them  alive  for  what?  Happi- 
ness? Real  achievement?  We  want  to  give  the  children  a 
beautiful  childhood,  but  more  than  that,  we  choose  for  them 
the  particular  world  which  lies  beyond  their  songs  and  their 
sandpiles,  the  world  which  opens  to  them  when  they  leave 
the  institutions.  What  better  thing  can  we  give  them  to  fit 
them  for  their  adult  world  than  a  real  desire  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life,  physically,  spiritually,  and  emotionally? 

Whether  you  are  a  busy  superintendent  of  an  institution, 
a  charming  board  member,  an  energetic  social  worker  or  a 
conscientious  citizen  reading  this  in  a  dentist's  office,  you  can 
help  to  provide  sane,  wholesome  recreation  for  children  in 
institutions,  so  run  and  see  what  you  can  do  about  it,  and 
"do  a  little  laughing  while  you  run." 

County  Poor  House 

Women's  Ward 

WOMAN,  centripetally  wise 
Sits  by  her  cot  with  secret  eyes. 
The  floors  are  scoured  and  clean  the  glass; 
Now  she  can  watch  the  minutes  pass. 
Oh  that  she  still  could  gently  rock 
And  listen  to  her  kitchen  clock, 
And  pause  to  see,  by  merely  turning, 
Her  wasteful  neighbor's  rubbish  burning. 
Then  rise  to  stack  the  linen  press; 
Lightly  fold  her  daughter's  dress; 
Measure  out  the  salad  oil, 
Set  the  water  on  to  boil, 
Then  mount  through  cool  familiar  gloom 
To  tiptoe  in  her  grandchild's  room. 
For  like  a  silk-worm,  round  and  round, 
She  is  most  exquisitely  wound 
With   miles  of  self-made  silken   thread. 
Now  she  must  sit  till  memory  palls 
Staring  at  the  white-washed  walls 
That  rise  about  her  narrow  bed. 

Men's  Ward 

HERE  are  noise  and  heat  and  smoke 
And  murky  echoes  of  a  joke 
And  oaths  and  cards  and  games  of  craps 
And  hand-clenched  tales  of  dark  mishaps 
To  men  whose  crops  had  suffered  blight; 
To  men  who  walked  the  streets  by  night ; 
And  bitter  tales  of  Arctic  trips 
Through  frozen  seas  on  knife-prowed  ships: 
Of  frost-bite,  scurvy  and  despair 
And  strangling  in  the  hold  for  air. 
Of  rows  in  tropic  bawdy  houses 
And  women  won  in  mad  carouses; 
Of  packing-plants  and  slaughtered  cattle, 
Of  lockout,  strike  and  bloody  battle. 
Centrifugal  the  sparks  that  fly! 
Oh  men  must  toil  and  fight — and  lie, 
And  sail  all  seas  and  brave  all  weathers; 
Wear  lion-skins  and  eagle  feathers; 
Light  lamps  for  dim  inglorious  days, 
Quote  eagerly  sparse  words  of  praise; 
And  smoking  pipes,  cool  credence  lend 
Each  to  each  .  .  .  until  the  end. 

HELEN  SALZ 
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Salvaging  Insurance 

LIFE  insurance  is  so  general  among  families  of  slight  eco- 
nomic margin  that  case  workers,  called  in  when  that  mar- 
gin disappears,  must  become  experts  of  sorts  in  making  small 
policies  serve  as  assets.  Some  three  years  ago  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  group  of 
social  workers  and  of  130  public  and  private  family  welfare 
agencies,  undertook  a  factual  study  of  the  expenditures  of  de- 
pendent families  for  life  insurance.  The  findings  were  of  so 
much  interest  that  in  1929  the  Family  Division  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  appointed  a  committee  to  aid  the 
Metropolitan  in  translating  the  results  of  its  study  into  useful- 
ness to  social  workers.  Later  the  plan  for  a  handbook  on  the 
methods  of  the  Metropolitan  was  extended  to  include  the  meth- 
ods of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 

Life  Insurance:  A  Handbook  for  Social  Workers,  now  ready 
for  distribution,  is  an  explanation  of  the  problems  of  insurance 
as  they  present  themselves  to  social  workers,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  adjustments  in  the  insurance  of  families,  ordinarily 
independent,  when  they  come  under  the  care  of  a  social  agency. 
Procedures  are  outlined  by  which  reasonable  protection  may  be 
salvaged  from  a  confused  and  sometimes  overloaded  insurance 
program.  The  pamphlet  may  be  secured,  without  charge,  from 
the  Metropolitan  in  New  York,  the  Prudential  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  or  the  John  Hancock  in  Boston. 

Another  outgrowth  of  cooperation  between  committees  of  the 
three  insurance  companies  and  of  the  National  Conference  is 
the  new  Insurance  Advisory  Bureau  at  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  At  present  this  bureau  is  adjusting  cases  brought 
to  it  by  social  agencies  in  New  York  and  its  environs,  but  its 
service  will  gradually  be  extended  over  the  whole  country. 

R.A. — a  Prescription 

npHAT  unhonored  and  unsung  band,  the  attendants  at  state 
•*•  hospitals,  have  found  a  champion  in  Dr.  Roy  Ricketts  of 
the  Elgin  Illinois  State  Hospital.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Illinois  State  Welfare  Institutions  Dr.  Ricketts 
defended  the  devoted  and  often  heroic  service  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Illinois'  twenty-six  hundred  hospital  attendants,  a  serv- 
ice for  which  "they  have  no  preparatory  requirements,  no  voca- 
tional standards,  no  professional  dignity  and  no  esprit  de  corps," 
and  demanded  a  new  deal  for  them. 

This  new  deal  would,  by  means  of  entrance  requirements, 
specific  training  and  ethical  codes,  raise  the  occupation  to  the 
status  of  a  skilled  vocation  dignified  by  the  degree  of  R.A. — 
Registered  Attendant.  Practical  requirements  for  a  capable 
attendant  are,  Dr.  Ricketts  believes,  a  minimum  age  of  twenty, 
average  intelligence  with  seventh  grade  schooling,  a  sound 
healthy  body  and  good  moral  character.  For  this  raw  material 
he  would  organize  a  training  course  of  two  years,  the  first 
three  months  of  which  would  be  a  period  of  probation.  The 
course  would  include  instruction  in  first  aid,  practical  sanita- 


tion, simple  physiology,  the  rudiments  of  nursing  and  training 
in  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  more  common  types  of 
psychosis.  In  addition  the  attendant  "should  be  taught  both  the 
ethics  and  the  technique  of  the  prize  ring  and  the  wrestling  mat, 
should  know  the  grips  and  holds  which  render  a  combatant 
helpless  without  inflicting  injury." 

Dr.  Ricketts  believes  that  organized  training  for  attendants 
will  eliminate  the  incapacity  which  now  plagues  state  hospitals 
and  will  cut  down  the  irritating  and  expensive  turnover  among 
this  class  of  employes.  He  foresees  paths  of  promotion  open 
to  the  registered  attendants  and  visions  for  them  a  proper  call- 
ing adequately  compensated.  For  the  institutions  he  sees  relief 
from  one  of  their  most  constant  and  vexing  anxieties.  And  this, 
he  says,  is  not  an  Utopian  dream,  but  a  possibility  within  the 
grasp  of  any  institution  with  the  courage  of  its  convictions. 

The  Ten  Year  Test 

AS  a  part  of  its  self  appraisal  in  its  tenth  anniversary  year 
the  Jewish  Committee  for  Personal  Service  in  the  State 
Institutions  of  California  has  restudied  the  principles  laid  down 
by  its  founders  and  has  concluded  that  they  still  constitute  a 
sound  platform.  Methods  and  approaches  only  have  changed. 
During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  reorganized  its  field 
work  and  intensified  its  case  work.  One  department,  headed 
by  Elsie  E.  Shirpser,  now  concentrates  on  institutions  for  the 
mentally  sick  and  deficient,  and  another,  headed  by  Samuel  G. 
Holcenberg  the  executive  director,  on  prisons  and  reformatories. 
One  of  Miss  Shirpser's  major  activities  is  the  taking  of  com- 
plete psychiatric  social  histories  of  selected  cases  in  state  hos- 
pitals. This  is  by  way  of  a  demonstration  to  hospital  authori- 
ties of  the  usefulness  of  exhaustive  records  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  patient  and  in  developing  resources  for  his 
rehabilitation  when  he  is  ready  for  parole  or  discharge.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  hospitals  will  ultimately  adopt  the  procedure  as 
a  routine  for  all  cases. 


Relevant  Reading 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  TEN  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN: 
1930-1940.  Published  by  the  Child  Welfare  Division,  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Price,  35  cents. 

The  story  of  how  the  child  welfare  forces  of  a  state  set 
its  goals  in  eleven  divisions  of  childrens'  work,  with  a 
supplementary  chart  giving  the  complete  program  with 
its  116  recommendations. 

THE  MAGISTRATES  COURTS  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  by 
Spencer  Ervin.  Published  by  the  Thomas  Skilton  Harrison 
Foundation,  311  South  Jumper  Street,  Philadelphia.  Free. 

An  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  background  and  function 
of  magistrates'  courts  with  proposals  for  their  improve- 
ment. Begun  in  1924  this  study  was  rewritten  after  a 
change  in  state  laws  in  1927  and  was  revised  in  the  light 
of  experience  under  the  new  laws. 

OLD  AGE  SECURITY  PROGRESS,  1931.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Old  Age  Security,  22  Bast  17th  Street,  New 
York.  Free. 

A  full  report,  papers  and  discussion,  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  fourth  national  conference  on  old  age  security 
held  in  New  York  in  April,  1931. 

THE  SOCIAL  SURVEY,  by  Shelby  M.  Harrison.  Published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  Bast  22nd  Street.  New  York. 
Price,  25  cents. 

A  definition  of  the  survey  and  a  discussion  and  inter- 
pretation of  its  uses.  In  the  main  a  reprint  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  recently  published  book,  A  Bibliography  of 
Social  Surveys. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  Rabbi  Rudolph  I.  Coffee,  its  presi- 
dent, the  committee  is  expanding  its  preventive  mental  hygiene 
work  and  its  preventive  and  after-care  work  with  prisoners, 
especially  those  in  the  San  Francisco  jails. 

A  Chest  Within  a  Chest 

RHODE  ISLAND  is  such  a  compact  little  state  that  for 
years  no  one  thought  very  much  of  the  fact  that  practically 
all  its  social  work  leaned  heavily  on  the  support  of  its  biggest 
city,  Providence.  Then  along  came  community  chests,  in  Paw- 
tucket  and  Cranston,  and  finally  in  Providence,  and  the  state- 
wide agencies  found  hard  going.  The  chests  in  the  three  cities 
cheerfully  took  on  the  load  for  the  work  within  their  respective 
areas,  but  because  many  communities  served  by  the  agencies 
had  never  supported  them  noticeably  the  agencies  found  them- 
selves with  big  gaps  in  their  budgets. 

Out  of  their  troubles  has  emerged  a  new  form  of  federation, 
the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Fund  which  is  a  chest  agency  in 
Providence,  Cranston  and  Pawtucket,  and  a  chest  all  to  itself 
in  the  rest  of  the  state.  Five  agencies  make  up  the  organiza- 
tion, the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  the  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Sophia  Little  Home.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  the  support  of  these  organizations  comes  from  the  three  chest 
cities.  The  Fund  proposes  to  draw  the  remaining  30  per  cent 
from  the  twenty-nine  outlying  communities  which  its  member 
agencies  serve. 

The  Fund,  now  in  its  second  year,  has  been  well  received 
by  the  people  of  the  state  and  has  given  the  agencies  a  financial 
confidence  which  was  for  a  time  sadly  lacking.  A  field  worker, 
recently  acquired,  devotes  herself  to  organizing  the  communities 
to  support  the  Fund  and  to  educating  them  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  agencies  in  their  local  problems. 

"Let's  Have  a  Club" 

THE  real  club  life  of  New  York,  quantitatively  speaking,  is 
not  found  in  the  decorous  reaches  of  upper  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  settlements.  The  researching 
eye  of  the  Welfare  Council  has  discovered  no  less  than  seven- 
teen hundred  clubs  in  forty-eight  settlements  with  close  to  thirty 
thousand  boy  and  girl  members.  Italian,  Jewish  and  Irish 
youngsters  are  most  addicted  to  club  life,  but  almost  every  na- 
tionality on  earth  is  represented  in  the  roster. 

The  children  begin  their  favorite  sport  of  joining  as  early  as 
eight  years  of  age  and  keep  it  up  until  their  late  teens.  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  into  a  club,  nor  to  stay  in.  A  candidate  may 
sometimes  be  defeated  by  a  single  blackball.  Failure  to  pay 
dues,  a  few  cents  a  week,  brings  prompt  expulsion,  and  in- 
fringement of  rules,  a  long  cryptic  list,  may  bring  a  like  penalty, 
"and  no  money  back."  The  life  of  a  club  is  brief,  a  year  or 
two  usually,  but  a  new  one  is  always  ready  to  organize  when 
an  old  one  dies. 

The  Council  found  girls,  especially  in  their  early  teens,  the 
most  inveterate  joiners  with  much  more  interest  than  boys  in 
activities  involving  instruction.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  girls'  pro- 
grams had  some  element  of  instruction,  and  only  15  per  cent 
of  the  boys'.  Health  of  one  kind  or  another  figured  in  more 
than  half  of  the  girls'  programs  and  in  less  than  a  third  of  the 
boys'.  The  boys  were  interested  in  athletics  and  not  very  much 
else.  On  the  whole  social  and  athletic  activities  were  the  most 
popular  in  all  groups  and  religious  and  instructive  activities  the 
least  popular.  The  lack  of  adequately  trained  leaders,  for  the 
clubs  is,  the  study  shows,  a  weakness  in  most  settlement  or- 
ganization. 

The  study  has  revealed  trends  and  emphases  in  settlement  pro- 
grams of  which  executives  are  only  vaguely  aware.  It  has 
already  brought  about  a  number  of  changes  and  promises  to 
influence  definitely  the  course  of  future  activities. 


No  Soap,  No  Soup 

FROM  Beaumont,  Texas,  relayed  by  the  Children's  Bureau, 
comes  the  story  of  a  device  for  ensuring  clean  hands  that 
the  pupils  in  a  junior  highschool  have  worked  out  and  admin- 
istered themselves.  The  Bureau  comments  that  perhaps  part 
of  the  charm  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  product  of  self-gov- 
ernment! Monitors  preside  at  the  wash  basins  before  the  lunch 
hour  to  see  that  the  soap  is  used.  Other  monitors  hand  out 
paper  towels  to  those  who  have  conscientiously  washed  them- 
selves. And  still  others  hand  out  tickets — the  color  is  changed 
daily — to  those  who  have  both  washed  and  wiped.  Admission 
to  the  lunch  room  is  by  presentation  of  the  ticket. 

New  Jersey's  Children's  Charter 

NEW  JERSEY,  prompt  to  follow  up  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference  for  developing  its  own  child 
health  program,  called  a  conference  of  eighteen  hundred  dele- 
gates in  the  late  spring  and  has  evolved  a  children's  charter. 
Twelve  planks  call  attention  to  the  need  for  better  educational 
facilities  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools  to  make  available 
existing  medical  knowledge;  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of 
communicable  diseases  in  general  hospitals  or  special  institu- 
tions; more  sanitorium  beds  for  the  tuberculous;  intensive 
campaigns  for  immunization  against  diphtheria;  better  super- 
vision of  milk  production  and  better  public-health  laboratory 
facilities;  better  public-health  service  with  full-time  personnel 
on  a  district  basis  in  small  municipalities  and  rural  sections 
with  classes  for  parents  in  key  centers  under  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  special  education  for 
exceptional  children;  adequate  enforcement  of  existing  child- 
labor  laws ;  extension  of  mental-hygiene  clinics  and  the  develop- 
ment of  psychopathic  wards  and  clinics  wherever  possible  in 
general  hospitals;  a  minimum  standard  for  number  and  qualifi- 
cations of  attendance  officers  in  school  districts;  and  adequate 
health  service  through  clinics  and  hospitals  for  country  as  well 
as  city  children.  To  carry  forward  these  objectives  a  Com- 
mittee on  Child  Health  and  Protection  has  been  constituted  as 
a  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Constructive  Convalescence 

TTOW  convalescence  from  serious  illness  may  be  made 
•*•  •*•  longer,  cheaper,  safer  and  educational  as  well  is  told  in 
a  paragraph  tucked  away  in  the  current  annual  report  of  The 
Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief  Foundation,  for  fifteen  years 
an  outstanding  organization  for  research  and  care  in  convales- 
cence. "The  majority  of  our  employes  and  staff  also,"  the  re- 
port declares,  "entered  as  patients  and  were  graduated  through 
wage-occupational  therapy  to  the  regular  positions;  to  leave  in 
succession  for  better  adjustments  elsewhere.  This  is  taken 
as  an  important  part  of  the  restorative  program,  for  they  are 
still  under  medical  care  and  having  long-term  convalescence 
and  prevention.  Under  this  method  a  true  measure  of  the 
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capacity  of  the  institution  is  obtained  by  adding  at  least  fifty 
beds  to  the  scheduled  310.  Earning  and  recuperating  at  the 
same  time  typifies  the  highest  grade  of  human  repair." 

Only  One  Out  of  Four 

NOT  a  formula  of  one's  chances  of  getting  some  mysterious 
disease  but  the  chance  that  a  first-grader  runs  of  starting 
school  free  from  the  physical  defects  about  which  his  parents 
have  been  told.  In  the  summer  round-ups  of  1930  directed  by 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  some  fifty-five 
thousand  children  who  were  to  enter  school  in  the  fall  were 
found  to  possess  an  aggregate  of  more  than  105,732  physical 
defects.  These  the  parents  were  urged  to  remedy  so  that  the 
youngsters  could  start  even  with  the  world.  Later  examina- 
tion showed  that  a  child  with  defects  of  eyes  or  tonsils  had  had 
three  chances  in  ten  of  having  them  taken  care  of  while  other 
categories  showed  even  less  attention  so  that  the  total  number 
of  corrections  were  approximately  one  out  of  four  of  those 
which  had  been  discovered  and  pointed  out. 

News  for  Nurses 

ILLINOIS  has   a  new  law  authorizing  school,  county   and 
Tillage  boards,   county  commissioners   and  city  councils   to 
appropriate    money   to    employ    public    health    nurses.      Public 
health  nurses  employed  for  a  year  prior  to  July  i,  1931.  and 
those  on  eligible  lists  at  that  time  may  qualify  under  the  law 


New  and  Useful 


BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  Tkt  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  450  Seventh.  Ave..  New 
York  City.  Price  15  cents  a  copy,  $7.50  per  100. 

Two  new  and  engaging  pamphlets  of  suggestions  for 
teachers  and  even  parents  and  others  on  ways  to 
get  along  helpfully  with  children  who  disbehave,  are 
tardy  or  truant  or  timid,  "bad"  or  slow.  The  first  was 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Child  Guidance  of  the 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Education,  the  second  by  a 
group  of  psychiatric  social  workers  and  visiting  teachers 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Committee  has  recently  published  also 
an  up-to-date  list  of  pamphlets,  books  and  posters  in 
mental  hygiene  and  allied  fields. 

THE  CHILD  FROM  ONE  TO  SIX.  Publication  No.  30,  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Price  10  cents  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Really  attractive  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  details  of 
how-to-do-it  make  this  new  and  completely  revised  guide 
to  the  care  of  young  children  as  pleasant  and  practical 
as  it  is  authoritative.  The  revision  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Marjorie  F.  Murray,  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  and  the 
bureau's  advisory  committee  of  pediatricians  representing 
the  American  Child  Health  Association,  American  Med- 
ical Association,  and  American  Pediatric  Society. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE.  Monograph  No.  3  in  a  series  on  Social 
Insurance.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  brief  summary  of  provisions  for  insurance  against  sick- 
ness and  invalidity  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Finland  and  Sweden. 

SANITARY  DRINKING  FACILITIES.  Bulletin  No.  87  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Prioe  10  cents 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  regulations  of  drinking  facilities,  types,  standards 
and  so  on. 


without  examination;  others  must  be  registered  in  Illinois  and 
must  pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  State  Department 
of  Registration  and  Education. 

With  this  autumn  the  Midwest  Division  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  which  includes  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  inaugurates  a  not-for-profit  placement 
service  to  find  positions  for  nurses  and  allied  workers  and  fur- 
nish vocational  guidance.  The  service  has  headquarters  at  the 
Illinois  State  Nurses'  Association,  1530  Willoughby  Tower 
Building,  8  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Temporary 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Central  Council  for 
Nursing  Education  for  the  part-time  service  of  its  executive 
secretary,  Evelyn  Wood,  to  direct  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  Doctors  Look  at  Food 

SINCE  health  has  become  a  useful  battle-cry  of  advertising, 
quacks  who  used  to  content  themselves  with  telling  the  vir- 
tues of  soothing  syrups  and  hopeful  if  over-enthusiastic  manu- 
facturers have  taken  to  broadcasting  the  health-giving  proper- 
ties of  everything  from  pancakes  to  potatoes.  Commenting 
that  much  of  modern  knowledge  of  dietetics  is  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental state,  Dr.  Morris  L.  Fishbein  outlined  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  the  work 
which  the  Association's  Committee  on  Foods  is  undertaking  to 
protect  the  eating  public's  dollars  and  sense  of  proportion. 
Manufacturers  have  been  invited  to  submit  samples  of  their 
products  and  their  advertising  to  the  Committee  which  will 
grant  the  approval  and  seal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion if  the  article  conforms  with  the  standards  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  and  otherwise  lives  up  to  what  is  claimed  for 
it  The  Committee  feels,  for  example,  that  no  special  health 
claims  can  be  made  for  the  eating  of  chocolate  by  children, 
and  that  gelatine  added  to  milk  does  not,  despite  the  story  on 
some  wrappers,  add  to  its  digestibility.  Canned  tomato  juice 
may  or  may  not  contain  vitamin  C,  according  to  the  method 
of  its  manufacture.  The  Committee  will  give  its  approval 
only  to  the  brands  which  contain  what  they  claim  to  have  and 
claim  what  science  supports.  More  than  450  products  have 
been  submitted  and  in  passed,  with  authorization  to  use  the 
Committee's  sanction  in  advertising,  while  others  are  pending 
investigation.  A  book  of  findings,  Accepted  Foods,  will  be  is- 
sued regularly. 

To  Curb  Cancer 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  has  joined  the  vanguard  of  states 
that  are  putting  into  force  organized  programs  for  the 
control  of  cancer.  An  act  recently  signed  by  the  governor 
appropriates  forty  thousand  dollars  for  use  in  the  next  two 
years  to  establish,  organize  and  maintain  cancer  clinics  through- 
out the  state,  and  creates  a  cancer  commission  composed  of  the 
governor  and  four  others,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  member  of 
the  state  board  of  health  and  another  a  member  of  the  state 
medical  society.  Massachusetts  started  an  extensive  official  can- 
cer program  in  1926,  including  the  maintenance  of  state  hos- 
pital facilities  for  cancer  patients  and  diagnostic  clinics  through- 
out the  state.  In  California  the  state  medical  society  has 
created  a  non-official  cancer  commission  to  represent  the  or- 
ganized medical  profession  in  all  phases  of  the  organized  fight 
against  cancer.  Its  first  objective  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  physicians  modern  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment; 
later  work  will  include  public  education  in  early  symptoms 
of  cancer  and  the  encouragement  of  the  establishment  of  special 
hospitals  and  clinics. 

The  New  York  City  Cancer  Committee,  34  East  75th  S 
New  York,  has  a  new  pamphlet,  How  the  Nurse  Can  Help 
with  the   Cancer   Problem,  which  will  be  sent  on   request  to 
nurses  or  other  interested  persons. 
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Schools  of  Social  Work 

NEW  currents  in  education  and  in  social  work  are  apt  to 
meet  and  mingle  in  the  training  schools  for  social  workers. 
What  is  going  forward  in  these  schools  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  professional  social  workers  and  to  educators  as  well.  Here 
the  "project  method"  takes  fresh  and  arresting  forms.  Here 
research  techniques,  laboratory  methods,  "discussion  groups," 
the  lecture  are  adapted  to  specific  problems  in  technical  dis- 
cipline and  philosophic  growth.  In  the  schools,  too,  are  re- 
flected the  broader  horizons  of  present-day  social  service — 
social  work  in  rural  districts,  medical  social  work,  the  adapta- 
tion of  theory  and  procedure  to  an  unemployment  emergency, 
extension  training  for  workers  on  the  jab,  the  correlation  of 
research  and  field  work  and  so  on.  In  this  September  educa- 
tion department  we  give  glimpses  of  some  of  these  develop- 
ments in  fifteen  schools  of  social  work.  These  thumbnail 
reports  are  based  on  the  replies  made  by  busy  directors  to  our 
query,  "What  is  the  new  project  or  course  or  technique  that 
represents  the  forward  step  of  your  school  for  1931-32?" 

Research 

QEVERAL  schools  of  social  work  are  attempting  to  correlate 
^  their  theses  requirements  into  a  definite  research  program. 
At  Smith,  where  theses  have  been  required  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Science  since  1920,  experiments  of  this  kind 
have  gone  forward  for  aibout  two  years.  It  has  meant  discovering 
the  interests  and  resources  of  the  agencies,  and  testing  out 
numerous  topics,  many  of  which  did  not  show  fruitful  re- 
sults, and  progress  has  necessarily  been  slow.  Among  the 
topics  on  which  work  has  been  done,  and  which  appear  to  have 
yielded  valuable  results  are:  factors  making  for  success  or 
failure  in  the  treatment  of  child-guidance  patients;  the  child- 
hood personalities  of  individuals  who  later  became  psychotic; 
the  relation  of  social  psychiatric  treatment  to  change  in  in- 
telligence quotients;  inter-agency  relationships;  social  work 
with  post-encephalitic  patients.  In  December  the  school  hopes 
to  publish  a  series  of  papers  on  the  etiology  of  maternal  over- 
protection  based  on  theses  worked  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  David  Levy  of  the  Institute  for  Child  Guidance,  New 
York.  Practically  all  the  students  now  registered  for  the 
coming  year  in  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  at  Bryn  Mawr  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Two  lines 
of  research  will  be  undertaken.  One  will  survey  a  steel  town 
in  the  neighborhood,  covering  employment  and  unemployment 
in  the  industry,  consumption,  and  possibly  leisure-time  interests 
in  that  community  with  special  reference  to  problems  arising 
from  the  Volstead  Act.  Another  study  will  be  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  Joanna  Colcord  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unemployment  relief.  Two  dissertations  will  be  pub- 


lished this  year,  one  on  juvenile  probation  and  one  on  the  age 
factor  in  the  career  of  business  and  professional  women. 

A  New  Framework 

UNREST  among  the  universities  is  stimulating  many  ex- 
periments with  curricular  modification  and  changed  teach- 
ing methods.  The  University  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Herman  Scheider  who,  as  dean  of  the  college  of 
engineering  first  tried  out  the  scheme  of  an  integrated  work- 
study  program  now  known  as  the  "Antioch  plan"  is  looking 
ahead  to  a  reallignment  of  other  colleges  and  departments. 
These  plans  include  the  setting  up  of  a  School  of  Human  Re- 
lations, as  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  university,  of  which 
the  education  for  social  work  will  be  a  part.  The  date  for 
launching  this  new  project  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  current 
business  depression,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  feasible 
within  another  year.  The  course  in  social  work,  when  it  is 
reorganized  within  the  new  division,  will  require  two  years 
of  postgraduate  study,  instead  of  one,  as  at  present. 

That  Second  Year 

TWO  years,  rather  than  one  of  training  for  professional 
.social  work,  with  increasing  emphasis  on  postgraduate 
standing  for  the  schools  is  emphasized  in  most  current  dis- 
cussion of  social-work  education.  Thus  at  the  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  University  of  Southern  California,  courses  are  so 
arranged  that  college  graduates  may  work  simultaneously  to- 
ward an  advanced  certificate  in  social  work  and  a  master  of 
arts  degree.  A  student  who  has  had  a  sociology  major  as  an 
undergraduate  can,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  gain  both 
objectives  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  Department  of  Social  Work,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  "plans  for  the  coming  academic  year  include  a  greater 
stress  upon  graduate  work,  especially  in  the  research  and  his- 
torical subjects  of  the  curriculum.  We  are  assuming,  to  an 
increasing  degree,  that  the  social  agency  will  give  the  tech- 
nical discipline." 

At  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work, 
where  the  two-year  program  has  been  the  standard  for  several 
years,  "the  second  year  of  this  curriculum  has  been  made  a 
prize  to  be  earned  and  won,  rather  than  an  automatic  sequel 
to  the  first  year  of  general  fundamental  training.  Students 
are  admitted  to  this  second  year  of  work  upon  their  individual 
merits  on  the  basis  of  promise  which  they  have  shown  for 
progress  and  achievement  in  the  specialized  field  of  their 
choice.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  will  be  recog- 
nized, upon  request  of  the  student,  by  the  award  of  the  so- 
called  Preliminary  Certificate,  which  expresses  the  judgment 
of  the  staff  that  the  student  at  that  point  of  his  development 
can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  successful  practice  in 
fields  of  service  not  calling  for  intensive  specialized  training." 

For  Workers  on  the  Job 

/"VPPORTUNITY  for  additional  training  for  workers  on 
^*  the  job,  paralleling  the  extension  service  of  universities 
and  colleges  in  other  fields,  is  being  undertaken  by  some  of 
the  schools  of  social  work. 

At  the  School  of  Social  Welfare,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Professor  Erie  F.  Young  will  offer  a  graduate 
course  in  clinical  sociology.  To  this  classroom  clinical  course, 
social  case  workers  may  bring  case  problems  for  discussion  of 
diagnostic  and  treatment  procedure,  and  new  case-work  tech- 
niques will  be  analyzed.  For  the  benefit  of  professional  social 
workers,  classes  in  sociology,  juvenile  delinquency,  criminology 
and  social  case  work  are  offered  in  the  downtown  center  of 
the  university  in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  civil  service  candidates. 
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The  faculty  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  is 
working  on  some  interesting  possibilities  for  broadening  the 
school's  extension  department  to  include  special  courses  or 
institutes  for  child-welfare  and  public-welfare  workers.  There 
is  also  a  demand  from  agencies  in  cities  fairly  near  New  York, 
but  too  remote  to  permit  staff  members  to  attend  classes  at 
the  school,  for  an  extension  program  to  meet  the  training  needs 
of  these  workers.  "Both  these  projects,"  the  school  reports, 
"would  mean  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  school's  extension 
facilities  and  may  not  be  possible  as  yet." 

Curricular  Experiments 

/"CHANGES  in  the  academic  program  are  put  forward  by 
^-^  several  of  the  schools  as  an  important  forward  step  for 
the  new  school  year. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  to  offer  for  the  first  time  a  course 
on  community  organization,  which  will  be  given  by  Aubrey 
Williams,  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

At  the  School  of  Social  Welfare,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Professor  Bessie  Averne  McClenahan  will  have 
charge  of  field  work  both  in  group  work  and  in  social  case 
work.  "This  plan,"  the  school  feels,  "will  make  possible  a 
correlation  between  community  organization  and  personality 
development  so  greatly  needed  in  present  day  social  work." 

The  School  of  Sociology  and  Social  Service  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity will  place  increasing  emphasis  on  the  study  of  economic 
and  industrial  problems  as  an  essential  part  of  effective  social 
work.  This  is  a  result,  in  part,  of  some  months  spent  abroad 
by  the  dean,  Father  Fortier,  studying  social-work  administra- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  Among  the  new 
courses  to  be  given  at  Fordham  this  year  will  be  one  in  political 
science  and  one  in  social  anthropology. 

Nurses  as  Social  Workers 

A  TWENTY-ONE  months'  cooperative  course  in  public- 
health  nursing  is  offered  jointly  by  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  the  Cleveland 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  beginning  this  fall.  It  is  planned 
for  nurses  who  have  just  graduated  from  training  schools  and 
who  wish  to  begin  at  once  their  preparation  for  public-health 
nursing.  The  course  covers  the  regular  nine-months'  program 
of  the  first  year,  followed  by  appointment  to  a  junior  staff 
position  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  Students  are 
given  a  time  allowance  for  advanced  study.  The  second-year 
study  includes  a  required  seminar  in  public-health  nursing  each 
semester  and  one  elective  course  to  be  chosen  from  the  reg- 
ular curriculum. 

The  school  is  continuing  the  experiment  of  an  elective  in 
rural  nursing  for  well  qualified  students.  The  elective  in- 
cludes three  months  of  field  instruction  in  rural  nursing  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  rural  service,  and  also  courses 
in  rural  sociology  and  rural  government.  The  course  is  co- 
operatively carried  on  by  the  school  and  the  Board  of  Health 
of  Lorain  County,  with  headquarters  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

The  public-health  nursing  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  and  Health  Work  will  continue  a  project 
begun  cooperatively  with  the  American  Red  Cross  Chapter 
in  Hazelton,  Pennsylvania,  a  year  ago.  Students  who  plan 
to  engage  in  rural  nursing  are  allowed  to  elect  two-months' 
supervised  experience  with  the  Hazelton  Red  Cross  in  lieu' 
of  specialized  forms  of  experience  in  the  city  area.  Two 
students  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  last  year  and  a 
larger  number  are  expected  to  do  so  this  year.  A  similar 
training  program  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  nursing  is  being 
worked  out  with  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 


Supply  and  Demand 

TNCREASING  enrollment,  stimulated  in  part  by  the  demand 
-*•  for  trained  social  workers  to  help  meet  the  unemployment 
emergency,  is  creating  new  problems  for  many  of  the  schools 
of  social  work.  Thus  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
where  a  new  building  provides  added  classroom  accommoda- 
tions, the  school  is  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  increasing  its 
field-work  assignments  to  keep  pace  with  increased  registration. 

The  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service  reports  applications 
from  Chili,  Guatemala,  China,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Canada,  as  well  as  an  increased  enrollment  of 
students  from  this  country. 

The  School  of  Social  Work,  Tulane  University,  reports  a 
heavy  demand  for  trained  social  workers  throughout  the 
South,  and  adds,  "Young  people  are  at  last  becoming  convinced 
that  it  is  worthwhile  to  take  training  for  the  profession  of 
social  work.  This  is  resulting  in  a  decided  increase  in  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  our  school." 

At  Western  Reserve,  "the  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  has  far  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year,  in  some  cases  running  as  high  as 
four  times  the  quota  that  can  be  accepted.  Nearly  three 
hundred  applications  have  been  received  for  admission  to  the 
course  in  family  case  work.  Field  work  facilities  and  personnel 
permit  the  acceptance  of  not  more  than  sixty  of  these." 

Medical  Social  Work 

'  i  *HE  first  group  of  students  in  the  specialized  training 
•*•  course  for  medical  social  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work  will  commence  their  second  year 
this  fall.  The  program  got  underway  in  the  middle  of  last 
year,  under  the  leadership  of  Edith  Kruckeniberg,  formerly  of 
the  social  service  department  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York  City.  In  its  essentials,  the  program  conforms  to 
the  regular  curriculum,  in  that  the  second  year  includes  a  pre- 
ponderance of  field  experience.  The  students  will  devote  from 
four  to  six  hours  to  seminars  at  the  school,  one  of  which  will 
consider  the  special  problems  of  medical  social  work. 

A  field  demonstration  in  medical  social  work  is  offered  this 
year  as  an  elective  for  students  in  family  case  work  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  (Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University. 
For  a  two-weeks'  period  the  students  are  to  be  assigned  to  in- 
dividual workers  in  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center  of  the  University.  They  will  observe  the  worker's 
routine,  and  as  far  as  possible  will  be  given  opportunities  to 
participate  in  it.  Students  will  follow  through  on  certain 
patients  examined  in  the  out-patient  department  to  learn  what 
happens  to  them  in  the  clinic,  to  see  the  tie  between  the  out- 
patient department  and  the  hospital  proper,  to  comprehend  the 
hospital  and  clinic  organization  and  to  understand  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  medical  situation  in  its  social  implications. 
Class  sessions  are  expected  to  pool  the  experience  of  the  stu- 
dents and  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  and  generalization. 
The  course  in  medical  social  work  at  Western  Reserve  which 
has  hitherto  required  one  academic  year  plus  eight  weeks,  has 
now  been  expanded  to  cover  twenty-one  months. 

Earning  While  You  Learn 

OCHOLARSHIP  aid  for  students  in  the  School  of  Social 
^  Work  is  announced  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
under  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  school,  the  Baltimore 
Family  Welfare  Association  and  the  Richmond  Family  Service 
Society.  Under  this  plan,  the  course  is  lengthened  to  two  years, 
the  first  of  which  is  spent  at  the  school.  During  the  second 
year,  the  student  will  be  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  agencies 
with  a  limited  case  load  and  also  a  part-time  study  program. 
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Under  this  arrangement  students  are  given  scholarship  aid  for 
the  entire  course,  ranging  from  $45  a  month  during  the  first 
seven  months  to  $90  a  month  for  the  last  six  months. 

The  department  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
announces  six  graduate  fellowships  of  $500  each  and  about 
twenty  undergraduate  scholarships  of  $IOO  each,  available  to 
students  "interested  in  social  work  and  related  fields."  The 
undergraduate  scholarships  are  to  be  used  for  paying  the 
traveling  expenses  of  students  doing  field  work  in  Detroit  and 
other  communities  near  the  university. 

Case  Work  Laboratories 

A  DDITIONAL  facilities  for  training  in  actual  social-work 
•**•  procedures  are  announced  by  the  Training  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work,  New  York.  The  school  has  organized 
a  training  district  in  conjunction  with  the  United  Jewish  Aid 
Societies  of  Brooklyn  for  field  work  in  family  case  work.  The 
district  is  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  school  and  the 
agency.  The  director  is  a  full-time  faculty  member  of  the 
school.  The  new  district  is  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Association  of  Manhattan,  the  facilities  of  which 
the  association  has  made  available  to  the  school. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  of  Tulane  University  plans  to 
organize  a  training  district  in  cooperation  with  the  Family 
Service  Society,  from  which  the  field  work  of  all  first-year 
students  is  to  be  directed.  The  supervision  of  their  field  work 
will  continue  under  the  charge  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and 
assistants  in  field  work  will  be  appointed  to  the  faculty  from 
the  staff  of  the  Family  Service  Society. 


Selecting  Students 


VARYING  objectives  as  well  as  varying  procedures  govern 
the  selection  of  students  by  the  schools.  At  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  a  new  plan  is  to  be  tried  out  this  year  in  the  hope 
of  cutting  down  academic  mortality.  Heretofore,  students 
have  been  accepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  one  personal  in- 
terview, plus  interviews  with  their  previous  instructors.  This 
year,  the  faculty  member  in  charge  of  admissions  to  the  course 
is  asking  the  advisors  and  instructors  of  each  applicant  to  fill 
out  blanks  on  which  the  prospective  social  worker  is  rated  on 
character  traits,  work  habits  and  so  on,  as  well  as  on  academic 
standing.  These  records  are  supplemented  by  personal  inter- 
views with  the  applicants. 

Washington  University's  department  of  social  work  has  here- 
tofore required  students  coming  into  the  department  in  their 
junior  college  year  to  present  certain  credits  in  social  and 
biological  subjects.  Beginning  with  1933-34,  the  department 
will  require  that  the  student  will  have  reached  a  grade  repre- 
sented by  the  upper  half  of  his  classes  to  be  considered  for 
admission. 

This  is  obviously  to  secure  a  better  type  of  student,  although  we 
recognize  that  a  good  student  is  not  necessarily  a  good  social 
worker;  the  danger  however  of  permitting  the  poor  student  to 
enter  social  work  on  the  chance  that  occasionally  one  of  them 
might  be  a  good  social  worker  has  seemed  to  us  the  greater  of 
two  evils.  In  other  words  the  agencies  are  forcing  upon  us  not 
only  the  task  of  training  but  of  selecting  the  candidates  for  the  field. 

After  You  Go  to  Work 

T) ASED  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  368  graduates 
•*-*  from  its  two-year  course,  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  in  its  annual  alumni  bulletin  gives  data  on  the  occupation, 
salaries,  job  tenure,  relation  of  training  to  life  work  which 
are  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  field  of  social  work 
education. 

The  inquiry  arose  out  of  the  inability  of  the  school  to  make  a 
definite  answer  to  various  questions  raised  by  prospective  stu- 
dents, and  by  field  workers  considering  supplementary  train- 


ing: "What  do  school  graduates  earn  on  their  first  jobs?" 
"Into  what  fields  do  they  go?"  "How  long  do  they  stay  in 
their  first  jobs?"  "What  about  promotions?"  "Is  there  a 
place  for  men  in  social  work?"  And  so  on. 

The  first  "table"  in  the  bulletin,  an  outline  map  of  the  world, 
shows  graduates  of  the  school  in  fifteen  countries  in  addition 
to  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  Of  the  33  persons 
outside  the  states,  23  have  returned  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  came  to  the  school,  and  in  every  instance  are  em- 
ployed in  social  work.  "A  separate  bulletin  could  be  written 
about  their  responsible  and  colorful  pursuits"  (see  The  Survey, 
June  i,  1930,  page  224).  The  graduates  living  in  this  country 
are  scattered  over  29  states,  with  43  per  cent  in  New  York. 

This  inquiry  makes  it  clear  that  involuntary  unemployment 
is  not  one  of  the  problems  of  the  graduate  group.  Of  the  16 
individuals  who  reported  themselves  unemployed,  two  have  re- 
tired, seven  are  "not  interested  in  hearing  of  openings  at  pres- 
ent," one  is  an  invalid,  leaving  a  total  of  6  out  of  368  who  want 
positions  and  cannot  find  them. 

There  appears  to  be  slight  connection  between  major  em- 
phasis during  training  and  present  occupation.  Of  51  who 
majored  in  family  case  work,  for  example,  28  are  now  work- 
ing in  other  case  work  branches  and  9  are  in  other  social  work 
fields.  At  the  same  time,  other  graduates  are  now  family  case 
workers  whose  training  emphasis  lay  elsewhere.  "The  school 
believes  in  this  interplay  of  personnel  in  a  profession  in  the  mak- 
ing and  will  continue  to  emphasize  basic  courses." 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  group  reporting  have  stayed  in  one 
position.  Fifty  per  cent  have  shifted  only  once.  Ten  per  cent 
have  held  as  many  as  five  positions. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  .  .  .  Are  these  individuals  more 
or  less  stable,  industrially  speaking,  than  other  social  workers  or 
other  professional  groups?  .  .  .  The  school  hopes  that  the  problem 
of  turnover  may  be  explored  by  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  the  most  arresting  material  in  this  unusually  interest- 
ing report  is  the  data  on  social  workers'  salaries. 

In  the  absence  of  comparable  figures  from  other  groups  the 
school  is  not  disposed  to  generalize,  although  it  records  in  passing 
a  sense  of  cheer.  Current  chatter  about  salaries  in  social  work  is 
so  often  pitched  in  a  minor  key.  There  are  some  obvious  findings. 
Men  earn  more  than  women.  Women  are  more  numerous  than 
men.  No  statistical  research  is  needed  to  point  out  those  familiar 
phenomena  in  social  work.  Less  obvious  is  the  good  showing  made 
by  both  median  salary  and  scatter  for  positions  publicly  financed. 

Beginning  salaries  for  the  total  group  of  224  reporting  have 
progressed  steadily  during  the  period  covered.  Prior  to  1914, 
the  median  figures  are:  $1083  for  a  group  of  n  students. 
From  1915-19:  the  median  for  the  whole  group  of  37  was 
$1454.  From  1920  to  1924:  total  group,  $1821;  men,  $3250; 
women,  $1772.  Since  1925:  total  group,  $1950;  men,  $3000; 
women,  $1913.  Present  median  salaries  (January  I,  1931) 
are  as  follows:  median,  $2814.  Paid  by  private  funds:  $2786; 
men,  $4666;  women,  $2648.  Pu'blic  funds:  total,  $2861;  men, 
$5125;  women,  $2722.  Classified  in  another  way,  these  last 
figures  give  this  picture  of  present  salaries: 

Earning  under  $2000  14.5  per  cent 

Earning  $2000  and  under  $3000  44 

Earning  $3000  and  under  $4000  24.5 
Earning  $4000  and  under  $5000  7 

Earning  over  $5000  10 
The  report  points  out: 

The  schedules  contain  material  which  has  not  been  tabulated  for 
this  issue.  It  may  be  necessary  to  issue  a  supplement  divulging 
how  many  men  and  women  are  married;  how  many  of  the  married 
women  are  employed  in  social  work;  whether  men  or  women  shift 
jobs  more  frequently;  through  what  sequence  of  work  experiences 
these  graduates  have  passed ;  whether  executive  responsibility  in- 
evitably accompanies  salary  increase. 

All  those  interested  in  social-work  education,  and  in  current 
trends  in  the  broad  field  of  social  work  will  hope  that  this 
supplementary  bulletin  will  be  issued  and  that  parallel  studies 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  non-graduate  group. 
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A  Child  Labor  Program 

OTEADY  work  at  a  living  wage  for  the  head  of  the  family 
^  as  the  only  solution  for  the  child-labor  problem  is  put 
forward  by  the  child-labor  section  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  and  Child  Labor,  the 
recommendations  of  which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  in  a  reprint  from  the  June  number  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  The  section  was  headed  by  Ellen 
Nathalie  Matthews,  director  of  the  industrial  division  of  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  committee  members  joined  in  declar- 
ing that  child  labor  is  plainly  in  large  measure  the  result  of 
poverty.  They  urged  that  attention  be  given  unemployment, 
farm  economics  and  a  living  wage,  "since  an  income  earned  by 
the  chief  wage  earner  of  the  family  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  is  basic  to  a  normal  solution  of  the 
problem  of  child  labor  as  of  other  problems  of  child  welfare." 
The  minimum  standard  for  the  employment  of  minors,  as  set 
up  by  the  committee  provides:  that  no  child  under  sixteen 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  school  for  work;  that  boys  and 
girls  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  be  not  allowed  to  enter  occupa- 
tions known  to  be  physically  or  morally  hazardous;  that  their 
work  day  be  limited  to  eight  hours  and  their  work  week  to 
forty-four  hours;  that  they  be  barred  from  night  work.  The 
committee  points  to  the  grave  injustice  done  children  under 
state  regulation  of  child  labor  by  the  low  standards  of  back- 
ward states.  As  remedial  measures  it  recommends:  the  exten- 
sion of  state  aid  to  widows  and  dependent  children,  with  grants 
sufficient  for  the  family  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of 
living;  a  minimum  wage  scale  to  protect  children  against  ex- 
ploitation; scholarship  funds  as  part  of  the  public  school  budget; 
"changes  in  the  school  curricula  to  prevent  the  discouragement 
and  feeling  of  inferiority  that  are  often  responsible  for  children 
leaving  school  to  go  to  work." 

Depression  and  a  Workers'  School 

I1TOW  the  current  emergency  is  narrowing  the  opportunities 
of  the  wage-earning  group  for  supplementary  schooling 
and  creative  leisure-time  activities  is  shown  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Vineyard  Shore  School  for  Women  Workers  in 
Industry  will  not  reopen  for  the  fall  term  next  month.  The 
school,  established  as  a  full-time  workers'  education  project 
for  women  wage  earners,  completed  its  second  year  in  June. 
Its  aim  has  been  "to  give  students  such  preparation  as  will 
enable  them  to  return  to  work  with  increased  power  to  meet 
industrial  and  social  situations  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
place  of  creative  activity  and  of  study  in  every  day  life."  Last 
year's  group  included  workers  from  New  York  City,  Buffalo, 
Boston,  Rochester,  Philadelphia  and  Macon,  Georgia,  and 
three  foreign  students:  a  garment  worker  from  London,  a 
woolen  weaver  from  Yorkshire,  and  a  Danish  garment  worker. 
Social  science,  natural  science  and  literature  were  the  three 
fields  from  which  the  course  of  study  was  drawn.  Each  stu- 
dent under  the  Vineyard  Shore  plan,  is  responsible  for  a  $200 


fee  to  cover  living  expenses,  but  few  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  full  amount  because  of  unemployment  or  broken  time.  The 
school  has  therefore  been  supported  in  large  part  by  voluntary 
contributions.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
May,  Ernestine  Friedman,  director  of  the  school,  was  ap- 
pointed to  try  to  raise  a  budget  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
open  the  school  in  January  for  a  five-months'  term. 

Insured  Electricians 

TRACING  into  the  winter's  uncertainties,  New  York  Local  3 
•*•  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
the  largest  local  in  the  brotherhood,  has  announced  a  plan  of 
unemployment  insurance  for  its  membership.  Beginning  August 
3,  each  member  earning  more  than  $20  a  week  pledges  himself 
to  contribute  5  per  cent  of  his  earnings  to  an  unemployment 
insurance  fund.  After  a  six-weeks  accumulation  period,  each 
member  of  the  local  who  is  out  of  work  will  receive  benefits 
at  the  rate  of  $20  a  week  for  journeymen  and  $15  a  week  for 
helpers.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tion is  to  be  raised  to  7  per  cent  if  the  reserve  falls  below 
$50,000.  It  will  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent  if  the  reserve  ex- 
ceeds $200,000.  If  the  fund  grows  to  $300,000  or  more,  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed  will  be  increased  by  $5  a  week  to  both 
groups  of  workers.  A  year  ago  the  same  union  inaugurated 
a  system  of  old-age  and  disability  insurance. 

New  Haven's  Unemployed 

1  IGHTEEN  per  cent  of  the  normally  employed  working 
'  population  of  New  Haven  was  out  of  work  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  according  to  the  preliminary  report  on  a 


A  Five-inch  Book  Shelf 

WOMEN'S  PLACE  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  10  SOUTHERN  STATES, 
by  Mary  Anderson.  Superintendent  of  Document],  Washington. 
Price,  5  cents. 

An  outline  of  the  occupational  experience  of  women  in 
ten  states  up  to  1920,  which  also  shows  something  of  the 
economic  background  of  Southern  life. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
by  H.  B.  Butler.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mount  Vemm,  St., 
Boston.  Price,  60  cents. 

A  review  of  industrial  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  in  "normal"  times,  as  well  as  in  emergency,  by 
the  deputy-director  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

FLUCTUATIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  RADIO  IN- 
DUSTRY. Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau  No.  83.  Super, 
intendent  of  Documents,  Washington.  Price,  15  cents. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  employment  in  a  widely  fluctuating 
industry  in  the  boom  year  of  1929,  based  on  figures  from 
twenty-six  firms. 

OUT  OF  A  JOB;  PROPOSALS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN- 
SURANCE, by  Elsie  D.  Harper.  The  Womans  Press,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  analysis  of  experiments  with  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  of  bills  recently  sub- 
mitted to  state  legislatures,  should  be  invaluable  for  stu- 
dents, members  of  discussion  groups,  and  general  readers 
eager  to  get  a  quick  grasp  of  a  complicated  subject.  Brief 
and  discriminating  reading  lists  are  appended  to  each 
section. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE.  311  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Facts  and  arguments  on  many  phases  of  a  subject  made 
more  important  by  the  current  depression,  including  chil- 
dren in  industrialized  agriculture,  child  labor  aspects  of 
the  Indian  question,  child  labor  and  child  health,  health 
protection  for  working  children. 
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special  survey  conducted  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  A 
random  sample  of  the  families  in  the  city  was  taken  during  the 
period  May  18  to  June  17,  covering  2098  households  contain- 
ing 3708  -workers.  Applied  to  the  census  figure  for  the  nor- 
mally employed  in  New  Haven,  the  rate  indicates  a  total  of 
12,000  people  unemployed  although  they  are  able  and  wanting 
to  work. 

The  federal  unemployment  census  in  April  1930  placed  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  this  community  at  5890.  Of  the  un- 
employed enumerated  in  the  present  study,  one  fourth  were 
women  and  three  fourths  men,  19  per  cent  of  the  male  workers 
and  15  per  cent  of  the  female  workers  being  out  of  work.  High 
rates  of  unemployment  were  found  for  skilled  trades,  factory 
workers  and  common  labor,  while  clerical  and  professional 
workers  had  comparatively  low  rates.  Among  the  men,  high 
rates  obtained  for  the  age  groups  1 8  to  24  and  55  to  64,  while 
among  the  women  the  highest  rate  was  for  those  between  40 
and  45.  Normally  full-time  workers  who  were  working  less 
than  three  quarters  of  full  time  were  found  to  be  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  wholly  unemployed.  A  very  small  number  of 
persons  not  usually  employed  outside  the  home  were  found 
temporarily  working,  and  nearly  all  of  these,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  women.  Further  tables  in  preparation  will  show 
the  proportion  of  families  affected  by  unemployment  and  by 
under-employment,  and  in  particular  the  proportion  of  families 
with  young  children  who  are  suffering  in  this  way.  The  detailed 
report  of  the  findings  will  be  submitted  to  the  New  Haven 
Committee  on  Employment  and  to  the  Governor  Cross  State 
Committee  on  Employment,  for  use  in  gauging  needs  for  relief 
of  unemployment  this  winter. 

Causes  of  the  Coal  Strike 

A  STATEMENT  in  human  terms  of  the  causes  leading  up 
to  the  present  industrial  conflict  in  the  West  Virginia  coal 
region  is  contained  in  the  report  of  a  recent  health  survey  made 
by  Dr.  Ruth  Fox,  research  worker  in  pediatrics  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hospital,  New  York,  to  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
Strikers'  Relief,  which  instigated  the  study.  Dr.  Fox  surveyed 
two  coal  camps,  Ward,  where  work  has  been  fairly  steady  (a 
little  better  than  half-time  employment)  and  Gallagher,  where 
the  coal-diggers  have  had  even  more  serious  unemployment. 
In  Ward,  the  average  weight  of  the  children  was  ia  per  cent 
below  standard  and  "a  diet  consisting  of  pinto  beans,  potatoes 
and  'sow  belly'  (salt  pork)  had  resulted  in  lowered  resistance 
to  all  types  of  infection,  colds,  middle-ear  infections,  tonsrlitis, 
etc."  In  Gallagher  there  was  a  high  incidence  of  diphtheria 
and  typhoid,  "preventable  diseases  .  .  .  which  have  been  wiped 
out  in  working-class  districts  in  New  York  City."  Innoculation 
through  the  schools  has  been  difficult  because  the  miners'  chil- 
dren are  able  to  attend  school,  Dr.  Fox  reports,  only  up  to 
cold  weather.  In  winter  weather  they  must  stay  at  home  "be- 
cause they  have  no  shoes  for  the  long  hikes  to  the  school  build- 
ing." "None  of  the  children  I  examined  had  been  given  milk 
of  any  sort  after  they  were  weaned,  nor  had  they  known  fresh 
meat  or  vegetables  except  on  very  rare  occasions." 

Dr.  Fox  found  that  when  the  mines  are  working,  there  is 
possible  an  expenditure  of  77  cents  per  person  per  week  for 
food  and  clothing  in  Ward  and  71  cents  in  Gallagher.  The 
average  total  wage  for  a  miner  for  two  weeks  work,  after  de- 
ductions for  powder,  tools,  mine  timbering,  hospital  and  burial 
funds  is  $25,  from  which  rent  for  company  houses  and  the  cost 
of  food  and  supplies  at  the  company  store  (the  only  place  where 
the  mine  scrip  is  redeemable)  must  be  met.  Dr.  Fox  adds, 

The  miners  in  both  towns  have  never  been  able  to  afford  the 
luxuries  of  ice,  proper  screens  and  other  preventives  against  in- 
fection, and  as  a  result  the  resistance  to  infectious  disease  among 
the  children  is  startlingly  low,  so  that  there  is  a  mortality  of  one 
in  every  five  children  and  among  those  who  survive  preventable 
diseases  are  notably  rife. 


The  Five-Sided  Executive 

By  OWEN   R.  LOVEJOY 

E  social-work  executive  is  an  earthbound  vitalized  pen- 
tagon.    All  his  five  sides  are  of  equal  importance.    If  he 
slips  on  any  one  of  them  he  becomes  a  quadruped! 

His  duties  bring  him  into  relation  with  the  trustees  of  his 
organization,  the  workers  under  his  direction,  the  contributing 
public,  the  clients  and  the  workers  in  allied  fields.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  read  everything  written  on  social 
work  and  sociology  as  a  part  of  his  professional  equipment  and 
then  read  everything  else  about  contemporary  civilization  and 
the  achievements  of  the  past  to  maintain  his  position  as  a  re- 
spectable member  of  society.  All  the  rest  of  his  time  can  be 
spent  in  securing  recreation,  rest  and  food.  But  these  latter 
duties  and  privileges  are  aside  from  our  present  theme  which 
is  devoted  to  the  five-fold  professional  status. 

The  executive  secretary  or  director  is  at  once  the  servant  and 
the  guide  of  his  trustees.  They  are  busy  men  and  women  with 
many  affairs  of  importance  and  cannot  be  expected  to  devote 
the  time  and  attention  to  details  of  administration  for  which 
an  executive  organization  is  responsible.  They  look  to  the  ex- 
ecutive to  supervise  these  details  and  to  keep  them  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  and  its  requirements.  He  should  al- 
ways be  prepared  with  progressive  and  constructive  suggestions 
for  increasing  organization  efficiency;  correcting  ancient  de- 
fects; and  seizing  new  opportunities  for  usefulness.  But  if  he 
is  wise  his  suggestions  will  be  so  couched  as  to  leave  ample  op- 
portunity for  trustees  to  take  the  initiative.  In  many  instances 
he  will  make  surer  and  more  rapid  progress  by  so  presenting 
suggestions  that  the  actual  proposals  will  emanate  from  the 
trustees  themselves. 

He  should  never  allow  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
hired  man  but  should  within  himself  maintain  the  principle 
that  whereas  his  board  contributes  money,  social  prestige  and  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to  the  work,  he  matches  this  by  devoting 
all  his  time,  energy,  ability  and  future  to  the  same  cause.  If 
he  rightly  appreciates  the  value  of  human  service  he  will  not 
belittle  his  own  contribution  but  will  regard  it  as  of  equal  im- 
portance to  that  of  any  other.  He  will  be  courageous  to  oppose 
unwise  policies  suggested  by  any  member  however  influential, 
presenting  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  If  his  position  is  valid, 
based  on  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  details,  the  very 
member  whose  proposal  is  criticized  will  be  the  first  to  express 
his  approval. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  the  president  of  a  local  branch 
of  a  national  organization  who,  hearing  of  a  distressing  sit- 
uation in  an  adjoining  town,  was  so  fired  with  zeal  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  committing  his  or- 
ganization to  action.  His  executive,  who  reached  him  just  a 
jump  ahead  of  the  reporters,  insisted  on  a  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours  to  give  certain  local  conditions  a  chance  to  clarify.  They 
did  clarify  and  the  president  was  genuinely  grateful  to  the  ex- 
ecutive for  the  firmness  that  had  kept  the  organization  from 
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injecting    itself    into    a    situation    where    it    did    not    belong. 

In  relation  to  members  of  his  staff  the  wise  executive  will 
hold  himself  entirely  responsible  for  all  their  activities.  He  will 
grant  to  each  the  maximum  amount  of  freedom  for  initiative 
and  the  exercise  of  responsibility  within  his  own  sphere.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  attitude  in  relation  to  shortcomings  or  de- 
fects will  be:  first,  to  correct  them  by  frank  and  kindly  confer- 
ences whenever  possible  and  second,  to  maintain  against  any 
critics,  official  or  otherwise,  that  their  faults  are  his  own  and 
that  any  criticism  of  one  of  his  official  subordinates  is  a  criti- 
cism of  his  own  administration. 

He  should  develop  by  instruction  and  example  a  sense  of 
democratic  fellowship  among  his  workers.  Mary  Smith  is  a 
worker  of  ability  who  has  done  her  job  effectively  for  years. 
She  doesn't  require  bossing  or  the  discipline  of  a  time-clock. 
Her  best  qualities  would  probably  fade  out  under  the  restric- 
tions of  rigid  rules.  But  like  most  of  the  rest  of  us  she  needs 
a  degree  of  direction,  guidance  and  supervision  which  if  made 
through  friendly  cooperative  discussion  will  stimulate  rather 
than  impair  her  efficiency.  The  attitude  the  executive  maintains 
toward  the  members  of  his  staff  should  be  reflected  among  all 
those  associated  in  the  work.  Any  who  cannot  appreciate  this 
attitude  of  even-handed  justice  will  relieve  the  organization  by 
retiring.  He  will  play  no  favorites  nor  allow  anyone  on  the 
staff  to  do  so.  Naturally  he  will  find  congenial  spirits  in  the 
group  and  others  difficult  to  work  with,  but  he  must  resist  not 
only  the  appearance  but  the  fact  of  any  favoritism.  Associated 
endeavor  in  social  welfare  presents  a  stronger  bond  than  per- 
sonal friendship  or  family  ties. 

HIS  relation  to  the  contributing  public  should  be  that  of  a 
friendly  interpreter  of  the  work  his  organization  repre- 
sents. It  is  often  said  that  "there  are  plenty  of  people  with  loads 
of  money  always  ready  to  give  to  causes  in  which  they  believe." 
If  this  is  true  the  executive  has  a  real  responsibility  in  demon- 
strating by  his  own  work  and  its  interpretation  that  the  cause 
he  represents  is  worthy  any  gift  that  may  be  offered.  He  will 
guard  against  the  temptation  to  play  favorites  with  people  of 
large  means  and  will  recognize  that  the  modern  equivalent  of 
"the  widow's  two  mites"  is  as  sacred  a  gift  as  the  largess  of 
the  multi-millionaire.  Some  years  ago  when  I  was  young  in 
social  work  a  letter  from  a  widow  in  the  West  enclosing 
twenty-five  cents  toward  a  two  dollar  annual  membership  with 
the  explanation  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  responding  to 
the  urgent  call  but  that  because  of  financial  reverses  she  was 
compelled  to  rub  it  out  over  the  washtub,  caused  me  to  feel 
that  her  gift  had  sanctified  every  contribution  received,  that 
every  dollar  from  whatever  source  must  be  regarded  as  a 
treasure  sacred  to  the  highest  possible  fruitfulness. 

From  the  standpoint  of  executive  responsibility  the  next  re- 
lationship is  no  more  important  than  those  already  mentioned, 
but  it  is  the  one  relationship  which  gives  significance  to  all  the 
rest.  In  relation  to  the  clients  or  beneficiaries  of  his  organ- 
ization the  executive  realizes  the  objective  of  his  personal  as 
well  as  his  official  raison  d'etre.  After  all,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  organization  in  which  we  work  is 
but  a  mechanism  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  tasks.  The 
object  in  perfecting  this  mechanism  is  the  accomplishment  of 
more  and  better  service. 

The  executive  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
buried  in  official  details,  absorbed  in  conferences  and  discussions 
with  his  co-workers,  or  fastened  to  his  office  desk.  There  was 
drama  and  common  sense  in  the  original  order  to  the  pioneer 
social  workers  of  the  Christian  world  to  "go  out  into  the  high- 
ways." The  executive  needs  intimate  contact  with  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  people  his  organization  serves  not  only 
to  vitalize  his  own  sipirit  but  also  for  what  the  statistician 
would  call  a  sampling  on  which  all  sound  governmental  and 
business  computations  are  based  today. 


The  knowledge  that  in  New  York  there  are  five  thousand 
crippled  children  makes  a  far  less  vital  appeal  to  me  than  to 
grip  the  hand  of  little  Jimmy  who  comes  to  the  platform  on  one 
leg  and  a  crutch  to  show  the  room  full  of  kids  how  he  can  play 
the  harmonica.  To  know  that  125  little  convalescent  girls  gain 
an  average  of  four  and  three  quarter  pounds  weight  in  sixty 
days  in  our  convalescent  home  touches  me  far  less  than  to  see 
little  Carmella  the  second  time  and  find  that  while  she  is  still 
underweight  she  has  put  thirty  pounds  of  good  flesh  on  the  little 
twelve-year-old  skin  and  bones  she  brought  to  the  place  three 
months  ago.  Perhaps  my  mind  is  unusually  concrete — solid. 
In  any  event  it  is  these  contacts  with  individual  humans  that 
gives  significance  to  the  word  humanity. 

The  fifth  side  of  the  executive's  professional  character  relates 
to  workers  in  allied  fields.  Here  comradeship,  understanding, 
cooperation  are  fundamental.  This  must  not  lead  to  a  willing- 
ness to  leave  the  job  at  every  call  to  a  conference,  discussion, 
luncheon,  dinner  or  committee  meeting.  In  our  larger  cities 
these  excursions  from  one's  own  official  duties  make  deep  in- 
roads on  time  and  energy.  When  I  see  an  executive  carrying 
home  a  bulging  briefcase  at  the  end  of  a  day  I  sometimes  won- 
der how  many  hours  of  that  day  he  spent  with  outside  commit- 
tees, hours  which,  if  spent  on  his  own  job,  would  have  accom- 
plished work  which  must  now  be  done  by  midnight  oil.  We 
offer  the  best  cooperation  to  our  associates  by  pushing  our  own 
task  to  its  maximum  efficiency  thus  relieving  society  by  that 
much  of  burdens  others  would  have  to  bear. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  in  this  country  and  at  this 
time  that  no  single  program  of  social  work  covers  the  field; 
that  all  the  efforts  of  all  our  agencies,  if  intelligently  and  faith- 
fully directed,  are  but  parts  of  a  single  program ;  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  particular  cause  is  not  the  goal,  but  that  we  are 
engaged  together  in  a  grand  conspiracy  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  race.  Furthermore  we  should  be  sufficiently 
touched  with  the  spirit  of  grand  old  Plato  to  realize  that  despite 
all  our  efforts  and  sacrifices  we  shall  not  be  in  the  field  to  wit- 
ness that  emancipation,  but  that  we  are  laying  foundations  for 
structures  that  must  be  completed  by  those  who  follow  after. 

Allow  for  Waste 

YOU  can't  get  500  letters  from  a  package  of  500  letter- 
heads, much  less  from  a  package  of  483  or  450,"  §»ys  a 
recent  issue  of  Globecraft,  published  by  the  Globe  Mail  Service, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  "One  of  the  great  sources  of  waste  time 
in  a  plant  like  ours  is  shortage  of  letterheads  and  en"elopes. 
We  will  be  told  to  run  500  letters,  sent  down  a  package  of 
letterheads  and  a  list  which  turns  out  to  contain  509  names. 
Packages  of  letterheads  do  not  contain  full  500  count  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  Why  they  don't  is  something  beyond  our  control. 
The  fact  is  they  do  not.  Secondly,  you  must  allow  for  spoilage 
— not  less  than  ten  sheets  on  a  small  order  and  thirty  per  thou- 
sand on  larger  orders.  If  there  are  signatures  to  be  run,  fill- 
ing-in,  signing,  etc.,  especially  if  the  stock  is  difficult  to  run, 
you  must  allow  more." 

Fining  Board  Members 

WHEN  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Baptist  Home  for 
Children  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  absent  from  a  board 
meeting  she  pays  a  fine  of  twenty-five  cents.     The  money  is 
spent  for  flowers  for  members  who  may  be  sick  or  in  trouble. 

A  GOOD  way  of  securing  attention  to  an  annual  report  was 
that  of  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
which  clipped  to  its  annual  report  a  sheet  which  said  on  the 
face  of  it,  "After  reading  me  please  place  me  to  tarry  awhile 
where  others  may  see  me."  The  under  side  of  the  slip,  which 
was  folded  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  said  "Thanks!" 
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Prisons  Around  the  World 

TAMING   THE   CRIMINAL,   by  John  Lewis  Gillin.     Macmillan.     316   pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


'T^HIS  is  Professor  Gillin's  report  on  what  various  countries 
•••  do  to  people  who  break  laws  and  get  caught.  Mr.  Gillin 
is  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
has  written  one  of  the  most  useful  textbooks  on  criminology, 
entitled  Criminology  and  Penology.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  he  went  abroad  visiting  prisons, 
sounding  the  minds  of  penal  officials  and  scanning  the  faces  of 
Japanese  crooks,  Swiss  thieves,  Belgian  tramps,  the  criminal 
tribesmen  of  India  and  diminutive  law-breakers  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  He  also  visited  England,  but  almost  his  whole 
chapter  on  that  country  is  taken  from  reports  written  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago. 

The  training  of  prison  officials  seems  to  be  attracting  atten- 
tion in  Japan,  which  is  copying  England  rather  than  the  United 
States.  Belgium,  according  to  the  author,  has  "solved"  the 
problem  of  "begging  and  loafing"  by  her  correctional  colony 
at  Merxplas.  Iwahig  Colony  in  the  Philippines  is  much  better 
than  Bilibid  Prison,  but  politics  bother  penology  even  in  the 
American  antipodes.  'Switzerland  has  put  some  of  her  criminals 
to  work  in  the  well  known  agricultural  colony  at  Witzwill.  As 
for  England,  we  learn  again  that  there  is  one  of  the  astonishing 
decreases  in  prison  population  —  but,  as  usual,  the  reasons  are 
obscure.  Could  it  be  because  probation  is  used  to  a  very  large 
extent  instead? 

The  book  is  disappointing  in  that  it  does  not  report  on  the 
changes  in  prison  systems  in  Prussia,  Thuringia  and  other 
parts  of  Germany  where,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  experiments  are 
under  way  which  have  excited  visiting  Americans;  nor  on  the 
clinics  set  up  in  various  European  countries  for  the  close,  first- 
hand study  of  offenders  from  the  biological  and  psychological 
points  of  view  which  future  historians  may  well  tell  us  were 
the  most  significant  developments  in  criminology  of  the  last 
decade.  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dynamite 

LABOR    FACT    BOOK,    prepared   by    Labor   Research   Association,    Inter. 
national  Publishers,   1931.     222  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IS  book  should  carry  a  label:  HANDLE  WITH 
CARE.  It  is  full  of  dynamite  to  spring  the  foundations 
of  capitalist  society. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  treated  are:  imperialism,  war, 
finance,  mergers,  profits,  wages,  speed-up,  unemployment,  social 
insurance,  government,  injunctions,  labor  organizations,  polit- 
ical parties,  Negro  workers,  agriculture  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  of  the  facts  are  familiar  but  others  are  the  product 
of  painstaking  original  research.  How  many  knew,  for  example, 
that  year  by  year  the  total  value  of  workers'  industrial  insur- 
ance policies  lapsed  ranges  from  five  to  ten  times  the  total 
value  of  policies  paid  during  the  year  to  insured  persons  or 
their  families? 


The  present  volume  resembles  in  some  respects  the  American 
Labor  Year  Book,  published  by  the  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science.  But  the  Labor  Research  Association  is  not  content 
to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  It  repeatedly  steps  in 
front  of  them,  as  if  afraid  they  will  not  say  the  right  thing, 
and  delivers  a  period  eulogizing  the  Soviet  Union,  or  anathema- 
tizing some  Communist  bete  noir.  Even  the  alleged  "facts" 
will  not  all  bear  examination,  partly  because  of  the  loose  use 
of  such  terms  as  "profits"  and  "finance  capitalism." 

From  a  thousand  street-corners,  these  "labor  facts"  will  be 
listened  to  during  the  coming  winter  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers.  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Socialists,  you  may 
now  bring  out  your  ammunition!  If  you  can't  meet  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  this  book,  your  governments  will  perhaps 
send  police  to  arrest  these  speakers,  or  troops  who  will  break 
the  heads  of  the  people  in  the  crowds.  And  the  actions  of 
your  police  and  your  troops  will  be  just  another  grim  fact  to 
the  masses  of  unemployed  or  under-paid  laborers  who  once 
voted  for  Herbert  Hoover  and  prosperity.  HORACE  B.  DAVIS 
New  York 

Sex  Education  for  Parents 

THE  SEX  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.  A  Book  for  Parents,  by  Mary 
Ware  Dennett.  The  Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  1931.  187  **.  Price 
$1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TV/IRS.  DENNETT  has  written  in  her  usual  frank  and  ra- 
-l-'A  tional  way  for  the  purpose  of  educating  parents  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  sex  education.  The  general  subject 
matter  contains  nothing  outstandingly  new  upon  the  age-old 
subject,  but  the  mode  of  presentation  is  such  as  to  make  it 
attractive  and  readable  for  the  all  too  large  group  who  are 
in  need  of  enlightenment  in  attitude  and  position. 

A  series  of  appendices  deal  with  Sex  Psychology,  Sex  Lan- 
guage and  The  Masturbation  Problem,  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  there  is  to  a  practical  presentation  of  educational 
material. 

The  volume  makes  no  pretense  to  presenting  subject  matter 
for  the  use  of  parents.  Its  design  is  to  awaken  them  as  to 
the  meaning,  nature  and  possibilities  of  sex  education,  not  as 
a  mode  of  approach  isolated  from  life,  but  one  bound  up  in 
living,  a  factor  for  unifying  and  stabilizing  psychic  life.  It 
urges  the  principles  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  with  frankness 
in  expression  as  the  fundamental  bases  for  parental  efforts  at 
establishing  the  correct  concepts  and  righting  the  wrong  ones. 
On  such  a  plane  parents  and  children  perhaps  may  dwell  to- 
gether in  peace  and  amity,  with  more  mutual  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

All  parents  will  profit  from  reading  this  brief  volume  but 
particularly  those  who  are  diffident  and  hesitant,  or  opposed  to 
facing  sex  education  as  a  problem  with  its  beginning  and  roots 
in  the  home.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

Making  World  Citizens 

EDUCATION    FOR    WORLD-MINDEDNESS,    by    Albert   John   Murphy. 
Abingdon  Press.     366  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TV/TETHODS  appropriated  from  the  experience  of  advertis- 
•*•*•••  ing  have  proved  disappointing  when  applied  to  social 
education.  Its  purpose  demands  a  methodology  that  increases 
the  capacity  of  individual  judgment.  The  book  under  review, 
though  primarily  intended  to  aid  missionary  education  of  a 
new  sort,  also  serves  this  larger  concern  in  the  methods  of 
social  education. 

Some  of  Mr.  Murphy's  premises  as  to  the  relation  between 
enlarged  sympathies  and  other  elements  of  social  ethics  may 
be  open  to  question;  but  in  those  chapters  which  present  the 
technical  requirements  of  education  for  world-mindedness  he 
offers  many  useful  suggestions.  He  shows,  for  example,  how 
an  extensive  list  of  objectives  (collected  from  a  group  of  eighty 
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"frontier  thinkers")  may  be  integrated  in  continuous  programs 
of  study. 

His  proposed  methods  arise  from  the  concept  of  ethics  as  a 
functional  continuity  between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  They 
include  projects  designed  to  stimulate  the  interplay  between 
social  attitudes,  behaviors  and  activities.  They  make  use  of 
previous  experiments  and  of  recent  discoveries  in  educational 
psychology.  Persons  engaged  in  movements  for  international 
and  interracial  cooperation  will  find  many  useful  hints  and 
explanations  in  this  text.  BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Inquiry 

Planning  for  Laymen 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CITY  PLANNING,  by  Karl  B.  Lohman.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  IMC.  395  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  volume  meets  a  definite  need  for  something  readable, 
well-balanced,  non-technical,  of  convenient  size,  with  plenti- 
ful illustrations,  telling  what  the  intelligent  citizen  ought  to 
know  about  American  city  panning.  The  author  is  professor 
of  landscape  architecture  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
obviously  had  his  students  in  mind  when  preparing  the  "ques- 
tions for  discussion"  and  reading  references  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  But  the  general  reader  can  easily  skip  them,  and 
nothing  else  suggests  the  text-book.  Lay  members  of  our 
numerous  planning  boards  ought  to  be  especially  grateful  to 
Professor  Lohman,  for  the  pabulum  heretofore  served  them, 
when  not  over  their  heads  on  the  technical  side,  has  been 
phenomenally  dry. 

Professor  Lehman's  commendable  habit  of  giving  both  sides 
of  controversial  questions  and  abstaining  from  propaganda 
leads  him  at  times  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  colorless  detach- 
ment. After  all,  hasn't  the  author's  presumably  expert  judg- 
ment, as  such,  some  interest  and  value  for  the  reader?  It  is 
as  though  the  parent  said  to  the  child:  "Some  persons  cross 
a  crowded  street  by  skilful  dodging  among  the  moving  vehicles, 
while  others  prefer  to  wait  until  traffic  stops," — and  let  it 
go  at  that.  At  least  the  method  has  the  pedagogical  advantage 
of  not  provoking  the  negativistic  reaction. 

To  a  degree  unusual  among  American  writers  on  city  plan- 
ning, Professor  Lohman  emphasizes  the  intimate  connection 
between  city  planning  and  housing  and  the  failure  of  a  city 
plan  "in  one  of  its  most  vital  purposes"  if  it  does  not  secure 
for  all  classes  of  the  population  "homes  full  of  light  and  air 
.  .  .  with  conveniences  for  comfort  and  happiness." 

For  those  words  alone,  this  reviewer  would  forgive  him 
many  more  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission  than  she  has 
been  able  to  uncover  in  his  book.  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Frankness  About  Foundations 

THE  FOUNDATION,  ITS  PLACE  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE,  by  Frederick 
P.  Keppel.  Mocmillan  Comply.  113  pp.  Prict  $1.2S  postpaid  of  The 
Surety. 

'TpHIS  readable  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  five  lectures 
•*•  (with  a  general  introduction  and  conclusion)  given  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  as  the  Page-Barbour  Lectures.  These 
chapters  bear  the  titles  of  Place  of  the  Foundation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Picture  of  Progress,  Past  and  Present,  Foundation  Pol- 
icies, Organization  and  Procedure,  and  Foundation  Activities. 
Though  not  exhaustive,  Mr.  Keppel  is  delightfully  frank  and 
undefensive,  and,  as  he  says,  "a  good  deal  more  advisory  than 
I  had  intended."  He  has  set  forth  for  the  first  time  a  body 
of  "foundation  doctrine,"  especially  aimed  at  helpfulness  to 
those  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  new  foundations. 

Mr.  Keppel's  first  prescription  is  trustees  who  are  able 
and  disinterested,  keenly  conscious  that  the  money  is  not  their 
own  and  that  the  contribution  of  money  "is  always  secondary 
in  importance  to  the  work  of  men  and  women  of  creative  minds 
and  devoted  lives."  Willingness  to  take  the  initiative  and  to 
seek  out  new  fields,  courage,  receptivity  to  sound  advice,  fre- 


quent public  reporting,  the  power  of  discriminating  appraisal 
of  the  values  of  enterprises,  and  promptness  of  decision  are 
other  qualities  of  mind  necessary  to  those  who  manage  these 
great  funds.  Mr.  Keppel  regards  mobility  of  resources  as 
highly  important  to  effective  action;  this  implies  that  the  foun- 
dation will  not  pile  up  large  obligations  against  future  income. 
The  by-products  of  foundation  activity  are  the  central  informa- 
tion service  which  foundations  afford  on  the  fields  of  their  in- 
terest, their  freedom  to  indulge  in  plain  speaking  and  their  dis- 
ciplinary powers  in  requiring  proper  budgeting  of  enterprises. 
One  of  Mr.  Keppel's  doctrines  is  that  "once  the  value  to 
humanity  of  any  line  of  activity  becomes  clearly  established, 
as,  for  example,  it  has  become  established  in  medical  research, 
foundation  contributions  become  relatively  less  necessary."  The 
love  of  pioneering,  prospecting  and  selling  runs  strong  with 
Americans.  Apparently  foundation  folk  are  no  exceptions.  But 
to  whom  in  research  and  demonstration  goes  the  unspectacular 
job  of  working  the  cut-over  land,  the  modestly  remunerative 
mines  and  farms,  the  smaller  wells  and  springs?  We  have 
much  yet  to  learn  about  the  organization  of  forces  to  develop 
social  research  and  social  organization  in  a  fairly  orderly  and 
effective  fashion.  Mr.  Keppel's  book  is  an  encouraging  sign 
that  the  foundations  are  keen  to  find  and  do  their  part. 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORPF 


Timely  Readings 


AMERICAN  STANDARDS  AND  PLANES  OF  LIVING,  edited  by 
Thomas  D.  Eliot.  Gmn  and  Co.  931  pp.  Price  $5.00  foitpaid  of  Thi 
Survey. 

ONE  who  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  up  introductions  would 
miss  the  most  important  part  of  this  collection  of  readings 
if  he  failed  to  read  the  first  twenty-four  pages  of  this  book 
wherein  most  of  us  are  indicted  for  loose  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject Planes  of  living,  as  Eliot  uses  the  term,  relate  to  what 
we  get,  while  standards  of  living  relate  to  our  consumption  ob- 
jectives. From  this  point  of  departure  we  see  how  planes  and 
standards  multiply  and  vary  as  the  social  and  economic  groups 
that  compose  society.  The  factors  that  control  or  determine 
any  plane  or  standard  of  living  are  many,  including  race,  na- 
tionality, community  tradition  and  many  other  things  besides 
income. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  author  in  this  book  is  seriously  open- 
mined,  though  his  selection  of  materials  represents  a  wide  range 
from  the  conservative  right  to  the  rebellious  left  Standards 
and  Planes  of  Living  is  a  wide  and  diverse  subject  reaching 
every  corner  of  human  living.  The  literature  is  as  vast  as  the 
field  is  wide,  but  out  of  all  of  it  Eliot  has  managed  to  bring  to- 
gether such  a  collection  that  his  book  is  well  integrated  and  ob- 
jective. Those  who  have  professional  interests  in  the  subject 
cannot  very  well  avoid  this  book.  As  for  those  with  a  student's 
interest  in  the  subject,  enough  has  been  said  to  recommend  to 
them  this  very  timely  volume.  NKLS  ANDERSON 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

What  Every  Trustee  Should  Know 

WHAT  THE  HOSPITAL  TRUSTEE  SHOULD  KNOW,  ky  John  D. 
IfcNonuira.  Physicians'  Record  Compemy.  S3  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid 
ef  The  Survey. 

THE  task  of  writing  a  book  that  applies  equally  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  hospital  containing  10  beds  and  to  one  con- 
taining 2600 — with  the  resultant  variable  complexity  of  organ- 
ization— is  a  difficult  one.  According  to  Mr.  McNamara's 
figures  there  are  4748  general  hospitals  in  this  country.  As- 
suming that  these  hospitals  average  fifteen  trustees  apiece,  this 
volume  is  addressed  to  a  potential  audience  of  71,220  persons. 
Unfortunately  the  disinterested  trustee  is  the  least  likely  to 
peruse  its  pages.  For  the  conscientious  trustee,  seeking  enlight- 
enment as  to  his  function  and  responsibilities,  here  is  a  deal 
of  useful  information  on  such  matters  as  legal  liability,  in- 
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surance,  staff  and  personnel  organization,  together  with  model 
articles  of  incorporation  »nd  by-laws.  The  relationship  between 
trustees  and  superintendent  is  repeatedly  stressed;  in  essence,  it 
is  the  same  that  exists  between  any  policy-forming  lay  board  of 
control,  educational,  welfare  or  business,  and  the  executive 
manager.  The  community  function  is  defined  by  quotation  from 
the  American  Hospital  Association's  survey:  "To  determine 
the  policy  of  the  institution  with  relation  to  the  community 
needs." 

Occasionally  the  reader  is  conscious  that  the  author  has 
shifted  his  viewpoint  and  is  addressing,  a  trifle  peevishly,  not 
the  lay  board  member  but  the  professional  in  the  field:  "If  we 
are  able  to  get  these  trustees  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
further  pursue  a  study  of  their  duties,  our  labors  will  have 
been  amply  compensated." 

Two  points  made  in  the  book  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
One  is  the  provision  in  the  by-laws  that  a  trustee  who  fails  to 
attend  one  half  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  any  one  year 
shall  forfeit  his  position.  The  second  is  as  follows:  "There  is 
one  rule  of  hospitalization  that  should  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  this,  no  one  who  applies  for  help  .  .  .  shall  be  turned  away." 
Concord,  Mast.  GLADYS  E.  H.  HoSMBR 


Soldiering 


RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT  AMONG  UNORGANIZED  WORKERS, 

by  Stanley  B.  Mathewion  with  chaffers  by  William  M.  Ltiserscm,  Henry 
S.  Dennison,  and  Arthur  B.  Morgan.  Viking  Prtit.  212  ff.  Prict  $3.50 
postpaid  of  Th*  Sunty. 

XT7"HILE  living  and  working  as  a  laborer,  Mr.  Mathewson 
*  collected  223  cases  of  soldiering  through  105  establish- 
ments, interviewing  350  workmen  and  65  managers.  He  has 
collected  impressive  material — material  for  comedy,  satire  or 
tragedy. 

The  writer  leaves  out  all  quantitative  findings  yet  one  is  left 
convinced  that  the  art  of  evasion  and  pretense  is  typical  among 
workmen  and  very  common  among  line  executives. 

Following  about  one  hundred  pages  of  these  instances  of 
soldiering  arranged  roughly  by  causes  are  two  valuable  inter- 
preting chapters  by  Messrs.  Leiserson  and  Dennison.  The  former 
compels  us  by  his  logic  to  agree  with  his  summary:  "Since  the 
laborer  is  bound  to  limit  his  output  to  prevent  demoralization 
of  his  market  in  the  same  way  as  business  men  do,  why  not 
frankly  recognize  the  fact  and  make  it  *  matter  of  open  busi- 
ness negotiation?" 

And  Mr.  Dennison:  "So  long  as  the  system  invites  the  jug- 
gling of  records  and  of  facts  by  the  workers,  so  long  as  com- 
petitive cunning  runs  through  the  daily  relations  of  employer 
and  employe,  we  cannot  make  important  progress  toward  real- 
izing our  ideals  of  cooperation  between  them.  Attitudes  are  not 
made  by  employers'  preachments  or  by  statement  of  union  prin- 
ciples, but  by  hourly  experiences  with  realities.  The  imitation 
of  busyness  raised  to  an  art  and  repeated  until  it  becomes  habit 
grinds  attitude  into  men's  characters  which  are  bad  for  so- 
ciety and  bad  for  industry." 

Mr.  Dennison  goes  on  very  wisely  and  constructively  on 
"what  employers  can  do  about  it."  I  would  suggest — in  cor- 
roboration  of  the  first  statement  quoted — that  precisely  when 
his  technique  can  be  carried  out  jointly  with  the  labor  unions, 
the  gradual  clearing  away  of  the  pretenses  and  the  increase 
in  cooperation  go  hand  in  hand  surprisingly  well. 

FRANCIS  GOODELL 
Naumkeaf  Steam  Cotton  Company,  Salem,  Mass. 

Ex-Bum 

THE  MILK  AND  HONEY  ROUTE— A  Handbook  for  Hobos,  by  Dean 
Stiff.  Illustrated  by  Emit  Buskmiller.  Vanguard  Prest.  219  *».  Price 
$1.50  postpaid  of  Tht  Suney. 

SUSPECT,  and  my  suspicion  borders  closely  upon  knowl- 
edge, that  Dean  Stiff  is  not  a  practicing  bum,  but  merely 


an  ex-bum  with  a  good  memory  and  an  abiding  interest  in  bum- 
lore,  both  genuine  and  phony.  Indeed,  my  suspicious  eye  fixes 
itself  upon  Nels  Anderson,  who  is  an  instructor  of  sociology 
at  Seth  Low  Junior  College  and  head  of  the  Homeless  Men 
Department  of  the  New  York  City  Welfare  Council,  and  who 
signs  the  introduction  to  this  book.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sur» 
that  the  author  is  some  such  serious  and  studious  fellow  as 
Mr.  Anderson. 

But  the  book  is  a  funny  book,  at  least  on  the  surface;  as  funny 
as  any  other  recent  book.  The  title  comes  from  an  old  hobo 
love  song.  At  the  outset  of  the  book,  the  author  quotes  an- 
other hobo  song: 

Nobody  knows  where  the  hobo  goes, 

Nobody  knows  where  he  gets  his  clothet; 

Nobody  knows  but  Jesus. 

Nobody  knows,  nobody  heeds, 

How  he  gets   his   beers   or  bums  his   feeds; 

Nobody  knows  but  Jesus. 

— and  then  proceeds  to  tell  where  the  hobo  gets  his  clothe* 
and  how  he  gets  his  beers  and  feeds,  how  he  travels  and  spends 
his  winters,  how  he  struggles  with  sex,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Bushmiller's  drawings  are  comic  in  the  extreme. 

I  imagine  that  Dean  Stiff  (we  may  as  well  refer  to  the 
author  by  the  name  by  which  he  wants  to  be  known)  intended 
to  write  a  straight  parody  on  the  hobo  writers  who,  as  Mr. 
Anderson  once  remarked  to  me,  "have  tried  to  put  halos  around 
the  heads  of  bums."  He  wanted  to  produce  a  book  of  nonsense, 
and  meant  to  achieve  his  purpose  by  putting  the  bum  on  the 
top  of  a  topless  throne.  In  this  he  failed — but  I,  for  one,  praise 
the  gods  and  him  for  his  failure.  He  has  produced  a  funny 
book  which  is  not  nonsense;  "underlying  the  burlesque,"  as 
Mr.  Anderson  says  in  his  introduction,  "the  author  has  sug- 
gested some  of  the  baffling  aspects  of  a  very  serious  and  chal- 
lenging social  problem." 

I  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  would  be  at  once 
amused  and  instructed.  Louis  ADAMIC 

Carbondale,  Pa. 


Unemployment 


I 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  Paul  H.  Douglas  end  Aaron 
Director.     Macmillan.     500   pp.     Prict   $3.50   postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

THIS  volume  has  been  sponsored  by  Swarthmore  College  as 
a  first  step  towards  a  comprehensive  and  continuing  study 
of  the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  task  assigned  to  this 
volume  was  in  the  nature  of  a  general  survey  which  would 
bring  within  manageable  compass  the  existing  information  on 
the  subject  and  the  practical  experiments  for  dealing  with  un- 
employment now  in  operation,  and  which  would  indicate  the 
most  promising  lines  for  further  inquiry  and  the  best  methods 
for  further  research. 

Professor  Douglas  and  Mr.  Director  have  acquitted  them- 
selves well  of  their  task.  The  substantial  volume  of  five  hun- 
dred pages  which  they  have  produced  does  cover  all  the  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  a  theoretical  and  practical  character.  The  volume  can- 
not but  be  useful  both  to  students  of  the  subject  as  well  as  to 
men  engaged  in  industrial  activities  who  would  like  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  issues  involved  and  with  the  various 
experiments  already  tried. 

By  analyzing  the  fundamental  elements  of  each  aspect  of  the 
problem  and  by  presenting  the  arguments  for  and  against  each 
practical  proposal,  the  authors  have  laid  the  basis  for  an  in- 
formative and  intelligent  discussion  while  the  assembling  of 
the  statistical  data  on  the  extent  of  unemployment  and  of  the 
descriptive  data  concerning  employment  exchanges  and  systems 
of  unemployment  insurance  cannot  but  be  very  useful. 

Some  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  problem  are  considered 
in  different  parts  of  the  book  as,  for  instance,  the  question 
whether  permanent  technological  unemployment  is  possible. 
While  there  is  considerable  (Continued  on  page  567) 
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More  Success  on  Crutches 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Max  Schuster  has  just  sent  me  a  letter  of 
proud  congratulations  on  a  story  concerning  me  in  Survey 
Graphic  [Success  on  Crutches,  by  E.  B.  Harris,  in  July  Survey 
Graphic].  As  yet  I  haven't  seen  it,  the  second  class  mail  serv- 
ice to  Paris  being  what  it  is.  It  will  interest  you,  I  know,  if 
I  should  add  a  footnote  to  that  interview  which  must  have 
occurred  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Since  then  I  have  been  through  a  flock  of  operations,  the 
last  one  a  year  ago,  removing  my  right  leg  within  six  inches  of 
the  hip.  During  the  period  of  convalescence  since,  I  have  col- 
laborated on,  or  written  myself,  four  books,  two  of  which  have 
been  published,  one  expected  to  be  the  biography  of  the  year. 

At  one  time  our  little  villa  in  Nice  this  summer  was  a  posi- 
tive word  factory.  Five  people  were  scurrying  around  to  meet 
publishers'  contracts  and  among  them  was  Alex  Berkman  who 
was  once  a  darn  good  printer  and  is  even  now  at  sixty-two  an 
excellent  copyreader  and  organizer  of  material. 

Only  the  other  day  the  French  government  wanted  to  kick 
him  out  for  presumable  anti-militarist  activities.  Through 
friends  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  him  a  three  months'  ex- 
tension. It's  all  very  silly  because  he  is  too  old  and  too  dis- 
heartened to  be  interested  in  anything  much  these  days.  Emma 
Goldman  still  mothers  him  as  if  he  were  a  child  lost  in  the 
wilderness  and  rushes  to  his  defense.  Be  -sure  and  read  her 
biography  which  comes  out  this  fall.  It's  a  great  human  docu- 
ment and  would  have  caused  a  sensation  in  more  piping  times. 

At  this  moment  I  am  trying  to  finish  a  contracted  book  in 
which  my  hospital  experiences  should  help  a  lot.  It  is  to  be 
published  by  Simon  and  Schuster.  The  book  is  to  appeal  chiefly 
to  convalescents  and  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  musical  comedy 
principle  to  a  book.  Where  the  stage  revue  tries  to  ease  the 
tired  minds  of  business  men  I  shall  try  to  ease  the  tired  bodies 
of  convalescents.  The  book  shall  be  called  Fun  in  Bed  and 
you  can  see  what  a  disappointment  its  contents  are  likely  to 
prove  to  John  Sumner.  On  top  of  all  this  I  am  the  roving 
correspondent  of  Variety,  conducting  a  weekly  department 
called  the  European  Runaround.  There  are  correspondents  for 
the  paper  everywhere,  but  I  enjoy  a  sort  of  prima-donna  status 
which  was  previously  Hannen  Swaffer's  role  on  the  paper.  On 
top  of  all  this  I  got  married  a  year  ago  and  came  to  forty  and 
fatherhood  almost  simultaneously.  Considering  that  no  insur- 
ance company  would  have  risked  a  dime  on  me  any  time  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  this  is  all  amusing  to  me,  as  it  is  to  any- 
body else. 

If  you  come  to  Nice  next  winter  I  shall  have  a  villa  on  a  hill 
and  if  you  fail  to  put  in  at  least  one  night  there  consider  your- 
self stricken  from  our  social  list.  Meanwhile  all  affectionate 
greetings  from  France  and  best  wishes  for  Survey  Graphic  and 
the  work  you  have  done  there.  FRANK  SCULLY 

15  Boulevard  ties  I  fallens,  Paris,  France 

The  Unhappy  Foreman 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  answer  to  the  letter  to  the  Editor,  Wanted 
Foreman,  in  the  June  15  issue  [page  323]  I  submit  several  rea- 
sons why  no  answers  were  received  to  the  advertisement.  There 
are  not  many  men  that  want  the  job  of  foreman.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  on  the  side  of  his  employer,  and  one  of 
enmity  from  the  employes'  side,  as  very  few  like  a  foreman. 
He  is  required  to  oversee  the  workmen,  instructing  them  what 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it  in  many  cases  and  also  have  them  do 


it  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  His  methods  of  hurrying  the 
work  along  are  generally  met  with  enmity  from  the  workman. 
He  is  frequently  called  to  account  for  failure  of  results  in  his 
work  by  his  employer  and  from  most  any  angle  from  which  it 
is  viewed  the  position  of  foreman  is  not  an  envious  one  and 
therefore  not  much  sought  after.  L.  F.  SMITH 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Act  of  Providence 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  following  refers  to  the  boxed-in,  larger 
type  text  on  page  333  of  the  July  1931  number  of  The  Survey 
Graphic:  You  say,  "But  floods  are  only  occasional  acts  of 
Providence."  Do  you  really  believe  that  our  floods  are  caused 
by  the  act  of  an  offended  God?  No  one  fact  is  more  thoroughly 
established  today  than  that  we  live  in  a  universe  of  law,  order 
and  interdependence  controlled  not  by  a  God  of  caprice  and 
whim  but  by  a  God  who  works  through  laws.  The  facts  of 
science  show  beyond  any  doubt  that  floods  are  not  caused  by 
the  act  of  an  offended  God,  but  are  the  result  of  normal  varia- 
tion in  rainfall  over  long  periods.  To  intelligent  people  a  flood 
is  not  a  call  to  prayer  or  sacrifice  to  appease  God,  but  a  call  to 
find  the  facts  and  face  the  facts  to  make  man's  uses  of  nature 
comply  with  nature's  own  periodic  requirements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  intelligent  peo- 
ple ought  to  stop  libeling  God  and  begin  facing  the  facts  of  the 
universe  in  which  we  live.  SAMUEL  S.  WYER 

Columbus,  Ohio 

[The  sentence  to  which  Mr.  Wyer  refers  read  in  full:  "But 
floods  are  only  occasional  acts  of  Providence,  iv/iilt  the  present 
plight  of  American  business  and  agriculture  is  something  over 
•which  man  has  at  least  a  measure  of  control."  The  distinction 
seems  valid  enough  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  Against  the  ruin  caused  by  a  flood  he  can  do  little  more 
than  knock  on  vjood.  Against  ruin  from  a  glutted  cotton  market 
he  can  exercise  "at  least  a  measure  of  control"  by  variegated  plant- 
ing of  other  crops.  "Act  of  Providence"  is  to  us  a  familiar  phrase, 
hanging  over  pleasantly  from  prescientific  days  and  firmly  em- 
bedded in  legal  phraseology,  insurance  policies,  contracts  to  deliver 
goods  at  a  specified  time  (such  as  paper  on  which  to  print  The 
Survey — "strikes,  lockouts  and  Acts  of  Providence")  and  the  plant 
of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  for  its  strawberry  festival  on  the  church 
la-wn.—Ed.'] 

Books  for  Prisoners 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Since  last  April  14  when  a  luncheon  was  held 
in  the  Hartford  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I  have  engaged  personally  in  a 
movement  to  provide  worth  while  books  for  prisoners  in  jails 
and  prisons  in  Connecticut. 

I  have  visited  and  talked  to  prisoners  twice  over  in  six  county 
jails,  Hartford,  Tolland,  Haddam,  Brooklyn,  Litchfield  and 
Danbury.  Owing  to  my  long  prison  experience  when  painting 
the  Charge  of  St.  Peter  at  Wethersfield,  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison,  it  has  not  proved  difficult  for  me  to  establish  friendly 
contacts  with  the  prisoners.  The  jailers  have  been  kind  in 
letting  me  inside  and  even  into  the  bull-pens. 

The  appreciative  responses  of  the  prisoners,  their  collective 
wants,  their  personal  book  wants  prove  interesting.  For  ex- 
ample, Haddam  jaM  wanted  a  modern  atlas  with  maps  of  mod- 
ern Europe;  that  was  supplied.  Haddam  and  Tolland  and 
Brooklyn  jails  all  want  a  book  on  criminal  common  law.  Clark's 
Criminal  Common  Law  Horn  Books  Series,  not  earlier  than 
1913,  is  the  volume  wanted.  It  is  so  expensive  I  have  not  got 
it  yet.  Besides  I  want  a  lawyer  to  expound  common  law,  Eng- 
lish law  to  them.  One  states  attorney  refused,  saying  it  would 
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be  "too  embarrassing."  A  public  defender  also  said  it  would 
be  too  embarrassing.  A  dozen  lawyers  or  thereabouts  have  re- 
fused. But  I  am  still  on  that  warpath. 

About  seventy  books  I  have  bestowed  so  far,  and  some  quite 
expensive  ones  individually  wanted.  To  meet  the  demand  of 
foreign-born  prisoners  for  books  to  help  them  in  English  and 
the  three  R's  I  got  Mr.  Wash  to  turn  over  three  loads  of  dis- 
cards of  Hartford  Public  Library  and  highschool  books  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  as  a  store  to  draw  upon.  These  also  include 
an  edition  of  How  to  Control  the  Body  and  Mind,  most  use- 
ful if  the  shut-in  can  learn  that  in  prison! 

Of  course  I'm  not  trying  to  investigate  my  jails;  but  I  have 
seen  things  en  route — some  things  so  terrible  that  it  may  not 
be  safe  to  print  as  yet.  Also  I've  spoken  at  library  meetings, 
at  League  of  Women  Voters,  to  our  Rotary  Club,  to  a  min- 
isters group. 

The  responses  to  the  book  idea  for  prisoners  by  outsiders 
is  a  test  to  outsiders;  quite  amazing,  the  negative  and  positive 
responses.  My  survey  has  at  least  proved  that  the  idea  does 
appeal  to  a  number  of  prisoners  and  their  need  is  great  and 
that  need  has  not  been  recognized  as  yet. 

This  book  plan  proves  a  fine  way  of  getting  the  outside  into 
the  mental  inside  of  prison  and  jail  life  and  vice  versa.     I'm 
hoping  to  have  means  to  carry  on  and  to  get  work  started  in 
Bridgeport,  Norwich  and  New  London  jails. 
c/o  C.  B.  Pease,  705  Asylum  Avenue,  GENEVIEVE  COWLES 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

Justifying  the  Cost 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  the  fashion  with  certain  people  to  be- 
wail the  fact  that  social  work  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  to  look  upon  the  support  of  the  ever  expanding  volume  of 
social  work  as  an  intolerable  financial  burden. 

The  evolution  of  society  is  in  the  direction  of  organizing  hu- 
man activities  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale;  i.  e.,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  have  one  factory  with  ten  thousand  employes  rather 
than  ten  factories  with  one  thousand  employes  each.  Along 
with  this  tendency  goes  the  trend  toward  specialization  by 
which  some  process,  which  has  been  done  as  an  incidental  part 
of  the  job  of  many  people,  comes  to  be  set  apart  as  a  special 
job  and  one  or  more  people  give  their  whole  time  to  it.  These 
specialties  appear  as  though  they  were  new  activities  that  never 
existed  before,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  existed  but  they 
were  submerged  in  a  mass  and  were  not  distinguishable.  When 
processes  become  specialized  they  can  usually  be  done  cheaper 
and  better  than  before. 

Instead  of  carrying  along  the  incompetent,  weak  and  disabled 
members  of  society  as  units  in  the  ordinary  industrial  regime 
they  are  being  segregated  for  special  attention.  This  is  a 
cheaper  and  more  effective  way  of  taking  care  of  them. 

This  process  of  segregating  the  cases  of  the  unfortunates 
into  a  specialty  accounts  for  the  expansion  of  social  work.  It 
facilitates  the  operation  of  the  industrial  regime  and  is  an 
economy  to  society. 

The  setting  up  of  procedure  and  establishment  of  groups 
for  new  functions  and  the  adjustment  of  such  groups  to  their 
task  and  to  each  other  is  creating  new  organizations.  This  is 
also  an  economy,  where  large-scale  organization  has  reached  a 
stage  that  justifies  specialization.  The  growth  of  social  work 
does  not  increase  the  burdens  of  society  but  relieves  them.  Off 
stage  that  justifies  specialization.  The  growth  of  social  work 
burdens  society,  but  social  work  that  removes  problems  from 
the  area  of  regular  activities  of  society  and  segregates  them  in 
the  hands  of  social  agencies  is  an  economy. 

For  example,  if  a  feebleminded  child  is  in  a  class  with  nor- 
mal pupils,  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  and 
wastes  a  lot  of  the  time  of  the  other  pupils.  The  same  is  true 
of  pupils  who  present  severe  conduct  problems.  The  removal 
of  such  children  to  special  schools  economizes  time  and  makes 


the  school  more  productive  of  results  for  the  normal  pupils 
even  if  it  does  result  in  a  new  social  agency.  L.  A.  HALBERT 
Director  of  State  Institutions,  Howard,  R.  I. 

Said  of  The  Survey 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  your  plea  for  subscription  and  while 
some  of  the  articles  you  have  been  printing  meet  with  my  ap- 
proval the  general  outline  of  work  is  not  pleasing  to  me.  You 
appear  to  be  supporting  an  increase  of  public  services,  a  further 
intrusion  into  the  intimate  activities  of  life  which  I  believe  is 
neither  desired  nor  desirable  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
people.  New  York  State  and  City  since  the  state  income  tax 
gave  them  too  much  money  for  wise  spending  have  been  con- 
ducting numerous  experiments  (noble  in  purpose)  the  only 
result  of  which  is  employment  to  a  numerous  train  of  im- 
practical hangers-on  of  society,  snoopers  and  smellers,  who 
set  themselves  up  to  regulate  the  lives  of  others  willy  nilly. 
The  costs  of  government  of  New  York  State  and  City  are 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  country  for  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis of  costs  we  must  admit  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  carry  the  whole  burden,  the  goods  you  distribute  to 
us  and  the  goods  you  distribute  for  us  carry  the  burden  of 
outrageous  graft  and  hypocritical  services  which  are  beyond 
all  claims  of  sound  economics. 

Your  paper  is  a  sort  of  a  whooper-up  for  public  welfare. 
You  people  seem  to  think  that  you  care  more  for  the  child 
than  do  the  parents  or  the  intimate  friends.  When  that  comes 
to  be  a  fact  may  God  pity  the  child  and  the  sick.  The  public 
welfare  squad  in  this  state  have  an  appropriation  for  $433,432 
per  annum  "for  travel."  That  accounts  for  some  14,000,000 
miles  of  travel  in  a  state  of  three  hundred  by  four  hundred 
miles  in  extent;  this  gang  of  egotistic  bunglers  have  spent  this 
year  $1,000,000  for  a  home  for  slightly  soiled  girls  which 
will  house  but  one  hundred  while  the  Teachers  College  at 
Carbondale  has  a  building  which  cost  the  state  $75,000  which 
houses  seventy  girls  with  high  ideals  preparing  themselves  to 
teach  the  young  of  the  state.  We  are  paying  ten  thousand 
apiece  for  the  housing  of  the  naughty  girls  and  but  one  thousand 
apiece  for  the  housing  of  the  good  girls.  Well,  of  course  the 
naughty  girls  were  always  more  interesting  and  a  state  harem 
is  an  expensive  luxury.  The  squad  of  poor  forlorn  unemployed 
souls  who  follow  you  are  eagerly  putting  forth  propaganda 
for  establishing  all  sorts  of  similar  institutions.  This  country, 
rich  in  natural  resources  as  it  is,  can  not  stand  the  expense 
you  people  are  putting  upon  it.  Already  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment are  about  115  per  capita  the  country  over,  which  is  about 
seven  times  the  costs  of  1915.  Poverty  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  stop  you,  so  there  is  after  all  a  blessing  in  Hooveric  close- 
fisted  prosperity;  it  will  drive  the  enthusiasm  out  of  the  fond 
bosoms  of  the  bureaucratic  busybodies. 

Your  silly  advocacy  of  milk  control  has  resulted  in  a  milk 
supply  in  New  York  City  which  is  thoroughly  devitalized  and 
worthless  as  so  much  chalk  and  water.  A  day  or  two  ago 
a  man  who  had  much  to  do  with  putting  this  control  upon 
your  food  passed  into  the  great  beyond,  that  event  and  the 
psittacosis  embargo  were  the  two  crowning  accidents  of  the 
year.  I  am  against  a  government  by  horse  doctors  and  butterfly 
chasers,  Copelands  and  Bundesons  and  Wynnes  all  look  like 
worse  than  a  total  loss  to  me.  And  as  for  morals,  how  could 
they  be  much  worse  if  you  had  more  and  more  subscriptions 
and  more  and  more  members.  No,  no,  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  you  and  have  only  been  a  subscriber  to  look  on  and  be 
amused.  It  is  just  as  my  hired  man  says,  you  should  get  away 
from  the  pavements  and  out  into  the  country  and  wade  around 
in  the  hog  lots  a  while,  that  hard  pavement  and  the  pidgeon- 
holes  you  live  in  are  stultifying  you — get  away  from  the 
artificial  life  and  learn  what  life  really  is. 
Streator,  III.  GEORGE  C.  STOKES 


Child   Welfare 


Health 


Racial  Adjustment 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. —  One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perhnan,  Director. 


AM£R1CAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 


.  —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  ne_cd  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membershia.  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 

ERATION,    INC. 425    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Pb..D.,  Executives. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  45«  Seventh  A«..  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
deJuurnency ;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social- hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD     WELFARE     LEAGUE     OF 

AMERICA — C.  C.  Carsteni,  director,  130 
E.  Maid  Street,  New  Y«rk  City.  A  league 
of  cbiMrcm's  agencies  and  tnstitntieas  te  se- 
oure  isaaro'ved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  varUwi  ftohil  «f  w*rk.  It  also  ceoaer- 
atea  with  other  chJMren '•  agencies,  ettfw, 
states,  ehurehea,  fraternal  orders  and  ether 
civic  rrffups  t»  work  oat  wortb-whfle  results 
in  phase  of  ehiM  welfare  in  wfafcfc  they  are 
Interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE —  Court«n»y  Diawiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary. Ml  Peurtli  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
uuprove  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  cotnnracities;  to  advise 
OB  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Awraal  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATION — Forth, 
Isrprovement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  JKemedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  public  Mi  inn 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  «ffer  te 
die  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  tie  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upo»  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary  6M  MHls  Bldg.,  W»shin«v»«, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  eawK- 
tions  In  home,  school,  iasrttmw*  end  oans- 
munity.  Publishes  monthly  Jam-mi  ef  Hsme 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  Mi  MUis  Blag., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  bnwaeM  maaager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Ml. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hi*ekj, 
geaeral  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 4M  Seventh  Aveaae,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  sygieme,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  en  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.89  a  year;  "Mem- 
tal  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.09  a  yew. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  Yerk,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  (remote  subtle  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  Stanford*,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices,  Oftcial  meotUy  maga- 
zine: The  PmtUt  HenMt  Nwit. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Maaagitw  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  McdiesJ  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Broom,  Secretary,  4$t  Seventh 
Avesroe,  New  York.  Studies  scJent*B«  ad- 
vance* in  medical  sod  pedagogical  ksewledge 
and  disseiaJBStes  practical  iirfen&alteii  as  te 
ways  ef  preventing  blindness  and  csrmervir.*. 
sijtht.  Literature,  exhibits,  laatern  slides, 
lectures,  obarts  a»rf  ce-ec-ireOea  in  slgbt- 
saviag  projects  aviflaMi  MI 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
ClATIOW—  4M  Sevea*  Av«.,  New  Yerk. 
Dr.  Heavy  BeeweH,  tnriisat;  Dr.  Kn- 

dxll  Bmanea,  masiag-isig  ali-astar 

e*t      BBuJaW<u4a      vaaJ      (knf  *•***•      ^SISP      * 

M     nMVBVBfl     1  Bfl    pTVKTVHi     Hsi     C* 

•f  tisWrcalene,  PaMnHssis  seU  aad 
tributed  tW»agk  stiM  sssistltieas  U  every 
state.  Jeur«al  ef  Ike  Owldur  Life,  ««jsml*r 
monfhly  mawarime,  $].M  a  vear;  Ameirisaa 
Review  ef  T»»an.sisii.  nuaiial  iesnal, 
»*.»•  a  year;  aad  MssrtUy  Bullrtin,  aeusc 
ersjaa.  free. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WOKK C.       M.       Beokman,       areaideat, 

Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  orgaaizativn  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  husaanitarian  effort  and  te  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  amrual  meetivg,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  ef  tbe 
Conference  will  be  held  (B  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pies.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trams 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life," 


Religious    Organizations 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. 38«  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

City.  A  national  orga«iiatia*  fer  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Caurca.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  K.  Spear,  president; 
Mies  Anna  V.  Riu,  gssreral  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  aasaciate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City.  This 
•rganizetion  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
fer  advitary  service  in  relatUa  te  the  work 
ef  1,211  local  Y.W.C.A's  ia  the  United 
States  with  IxiiMtrial,  business,  student, 
foreiirm  barm,  ladiaa,  colored  aad  younger 
girls.  It  has  S5  Aateriea*  secretaries  at 
work  ia  39  centers  ta  15  countries  in  the 
Oriesit,  Latin  America  aad  Karope. 


NATIONAL  COUNCU.  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — 63S  Madatesi  Avtoae,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Josapb  X.  Priead,  President; 
Mrs.  Estefle  M.  StermWrg«r,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:  Qvioa  aad  Community 
Cooperation,  Educatio»,  Sxtension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Jowiwr  Aux- 
iliaries,  Legislation,  Pcaoe,  Religion  and 
ReHt^etis  Educatioa,  Service  for  Foreign 
Borm.  So«*J  ServUe.  Werk  f»r  BKnd  and 
Sight  CowervmtiBu,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing. Vacation*!  Ciitieure  aad  Bmpleymcnt. 

Official    Pnhfloatieii:    The   Jewish    Woman. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUWG  MOTS  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
aATlOKS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347     U*Hun     Aveame,     New 

York  City.  Cosnpesed  ef  368  bosisMss  and 
araftsaiinal  men  revreseittiav  ),Sfll  local 
Associations.  Maiiwaids  a  staff  of  12*  se» 
lataiiss  serving  in  the  U««ed  States  sod 
lit  svoretaries  at  w*rk  In  32  fcreign  couo- 
tries.  FrssMil  S.  Harmon,  President:  Adrian 
Lyra,  Caatraaa  General  Board;  Pred  W. 
Rarasey,  Genemsl  Secretary. 

W9Han  F,.  Saeers,  Cfcainmrn  Hnme  Divi- 
shn.  WilKata  B.  Peasar,  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel Division.  TVssnas  W.  Grakim, 
Chairiean  Svudeat  Divwioo.  Wilfred  W. 
Pry,  Ckairoum  PereicB  Ossnsittce. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 

Graphic:  30c  per  (actual)  line 
(  1 2  insertions  a  year) 

Graphic  aad  1  2  8c  per  (actual) 
Midmonthly  )  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 
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Women's   Trade   Union 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mr..  Ray- 
mond Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneidennan,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Chrijtman,  secretary-treasurer;  Machinists 
Bldg.,  »tb  and  Mt  Vernon  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for  self-govern- 
ment  in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization;  and  {or  the  enactment  of  in- 
dustrial legialatiosL  Official  publication,  Life 
and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information  given. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  B rancher,  sec- 
retary.  To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
ponla,  athletics,  music,  dnuaa,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  te  this  end. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  aot  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 7Sc  a   line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


(Continued  from  page  563)  acumen  in  some  of  these  discus- 
sions, it  does  not  seem  to  the  reviewer  that  the  volume  does 
much  to  advance  our  analysis  of  the  causes  of  unemployment 
or  of  the  intricate  relations  which  exist  between  unemployment, 
industrial  changes,  monetary  reforms,  and  other  economic  phe- 
nomena. This  need  not  be  held  against  the  authors  since  their 
main  purpose  was  of  a  definitely  practical  character.  Also 
despite  some  evidences  of  haste  and  careless  writing  here  and 
there,  the  style  of  the  book  on  the  whole  is  dear  and  readable. 

LEWIS  L.  LORWIN 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.   C. 


RUN   OF   THE   SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  AGED.  Proceedings  of  the  Deutsch  Foundation  Con- 
ference, 1930.  Edited  by  I.  M.  Rubinow.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Prets.  144  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  thirteen  papers  by  eminent  authorities  on  various 
aspects  of  the  problems  of  old  age  constitute  a  philosophic  and 
practical  background  for  any  program  of  old  age  protection. 
Dr.  Rubinow  opens  the  volume  with  a  clarifying  analysis  of  the 
whole  problem  under  present  day  conditions.  Appendices  supply 
digests  of  existing  state  laws. 

WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1914-1930.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  Inc.  226  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  STUDY  of  earnings  and  wage  rates,  largely  statistical,  show- 
ing that  average  real  hourly  earnings  were  4  per  cent  higher 
in  1930  than  in  1929  in  industry,  while  average  real  weekly 
earnings  were  down  5.9  per  cent,  because  of  shortened  hours 
of  work.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  "on  the  whole  the 
current  business  depression  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite 
so  severe  in  its  effects  on  wages  and  employment  as  was  the 
depression  of  1921." 

LABOR  AGREEMENTS  IN  COAL  MINES,  by  Louis  Block.  Industrial 
Relations  Series,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  513  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

THB  subtitle,  "the  administration  of  agreements  between 
miners'  and  operators'  organizations  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  of  Illinois,"  indicates  the  specific  field  of  this  important 
study  of  the  theory  and  method  of  industrial  peace.  It  is  based 
on  the  records  and  field  study  of  the  settlement  of  ten  thousand 
disputes  (see  The  Survey,  August  15,  page  459). 

THE  LITTLE  GUIDE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER,  by  M.  I'Abbe  Jean 
Viollet.  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Natalite,  Founder  of 
Social  and  Family  Work  of  the  Movlin-Vert.  For  sale  by  Confederation 
Generate  des  Families,  92  rue  du  Moulin-Vert,  Paris  (XIV),  and  at  the 
Editions  Manages  et  Families,  86  rue  de  Cergovie,  Paris  (XIV).  Price 
9  francs. 


UNDER  this  modest  title  and  in  a  volume  of  small  dimensions, 
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Abbe  Viollet  condenses  the  experience  of  a  whole  life  conse- 
crated to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  family.  Im- 
pressed by  the  harm  which  extreme  individualism  has  done  to 
our  epoch,  he  devotes  himself  passionately  to  protect,  defend 
and  strengthen  the  family  which  constitutes  the  solid  armament 
of  old  France  and  which  is  the  real  center,  the  support  of  so- 
ciety. No  one  has  penetrated  better  than  he  into  the  soul  of 
the  people.  He  does  not  conceal  their  faults  but  he  recognize* 
also  their  sound  qualities;  he  loves  those  whom  he  wishes  to 
aid  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his  strength.  The  Little  Guide 
of  the  Social  Worker  will  interest  and  no  doubt  charm  the 
many  friends  of  Abbe  Viollet  who  met  him  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  America  as  a  delegate  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  1923. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  ENQUIRY  IN  LIBERIA:  COM- 
MISSION'S REPORT.  129  pp.,  paper.  World  Ptace  Foundation, 
Boston.  Prict  $1.25. 

THE  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
have  made  available  the  full  report  on  forced  labor  and  related 
matters  in  Liberia  which  was  reviewed  in  advance  in  The 
Survey  of  March  I,  1931  (Slavery  in  the  Modern  Manner,  by 
Alain  Locke). 

RATIONALIZATION  OF  GERMAN  INDUSTRY.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  Inc.  182  pp.  Prict  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

RATIONALIZATION,  as  it  is  understood  in  Europe,  covers  all 
that  is  known  in  this  country  as  scientific  management  and  goes 
beyond  technical  problems  to  include  economic  organization  and 
combination.  Its  principles  have  been  most  widely  accepted  and 
applied  in  Germany.  This  study,  one  of  a  series  on  European 
countries,  seeks  "to  describe  the  industrial  structure  of  German 
industry  from  the  standpoint  of  production  and  distribution  and 
to  point  out  the  extent  to  which  German  industrialists  are  free 
to  compete  or  combine  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
state." 

HEALTH  ON  THE  FARM  AND  IN  THE  VILLAGE,  by  C.-B.  A. 
Winslow.  Macmillan.  281  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  The  Survey  of  March  I,  1931,  Professor  Winslow  gave 
a  foretaste  of  this  story  of  the  seven  years'  health  demonstra- 
tion in  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  fostered  by  the  state, 
county  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  (Carrying  Health 
to  the  Country,  by  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  page  610.)  Here  is  the 
whole  story,  an  impartial  and  comprehensive  survey  by  an  ex- 
pert in  public-health  organization,  giving  not  only  the  record 
of  what  actually  happened  in  Cattaraugus  County,  but  also 
suggestions  in  information  and  advice  for  health  workers  in 
other  rural  areas.  Survey  readers  who  saw  Professor  Wins- 
low's  article  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  volume  is  inval- 
uable as  a  forceful  and  luminous  account  of  problems,  experi- 
ence, solutions  and  ideas.  Illustrations  by  photograph  and  chart 
and  an  excellent  index  add  to  the  book's  attractiveness  and 
usefulness. 
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Skippy  and  Social  Work 

SKIPPY,  Percy  Crosby's  engaging  car- 
toon street-urchin,  has  been  adopted 
by  Henry  Street  Settlement  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  its  summer-camp  appeals.  A 
series  of  blotters,  Skippy  Becomes  a  Henry 
Streeter,  portray  Skippy  and  his  pal  at  the 
door  of  the  Settlement  exchanging  sophisti- 
cated comment  on  camp  life.  One  of  these 
blotters  won  for  Stella  Akulin  Koenig,  sec- 
retary and  publicity  director  of  Henry 
Street,  the  $25  prize  offered  by  the  Social 
Work  Publicity  Council  for  envelop  stuff- 
ers.  "The  popular  appeal  of  the  Skippy 
character,"  commented  the  judges,  "is  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  social  work  and 
is  particularly  suitable  for  an  appeal  for 
underprivileged  children." 

OLD  ACE  RELIEF  in  Connecticut  has  been 
brought  a  step  nearer  by  the  appointment 
by  Governor  Wilbur  M.  Cross  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Commission,  authorized  by 
the  last  legislature,  to  inquire  into  the 
needs  of  the  aged  poor  and  to  recommend 
suitable  legislation.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mission are  Royal  T.  Meeker,  economist 
and  statistician;  John  J.  Egan,  secretary  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor;  Martin  E. 
Gormley,  judge  of  probate;  and  William 
M.  Citron  and  Charles  E.  Hart,  Jr.,  attor- 
neys, the  latter  representing  manufactur- 
ing interests. 

ROMANCE  has  flowered  in  the  office  of  the 
San  Francisco  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
William  Ford  Higby,  executive  secretary, 
and  Valerie  Sarrat,  his  assistant,  were 
married  on  July  20. 

RECREATION  leaders  and  their  satellites 
will  foregather  in  Toronto  October  5-9  for 
the  eighteenth  annual  Recreation  Congress 
sponsored  by  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  the  first  time  the  Con- 
gress has  crossed  international  boundaries. 
On  this  account  it  is  now  dubbed  the 
Canada-United  States  Recreation  Congress. 
L.  P.  Jacks,  principal  of  Manchester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  will  be  a  top-liner  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

MARSHALL  FIELD  has  succeeded  the  late 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  operations  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

A  CITIZEN  who  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and 
takes  on  a  campaign  single-handed — 
this  is  what  Cincinnati  has  in  the  person 
of  Max  Senior,  who  has  been  identified  for 
many  years  with  its  progressive  social  and 
civic  concerns.  The  Public  Health  Federa- 
tion has  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  Cincin- 
nati's appropriations  for  the  department 
of  health  are  inadequate;  money  spent 
here  can  be  counted  upon  to  save  lives  and 
suffering.  Mr.  Senior  has  taken  these 
facts  to  heart  and  put  them  into  circula- 


tion by  publishing  personally  a  series  of 
popular  circulars  and  card-cartoons  telling 
various  aspects  of  the  story  and  driving 
home  in  each  the  fundamental  fact  that 
what  the  Health  Department  needs  is 
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money.  Circulars  on  specific  subjects — 
tuberculosis,  syphillis,  and  the  like — are 
revised  by  physicians  before  publication. 
A  special  circular  was  addressed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  City  Club  reprinting 
an  editorial  on  Mother's  Day  and  maternal 
mortality  and  urging  members  of  the  Club 
to  try  to  better  Cincinnati's  record  by  help- 
ing get  adequate  funds  for  the  department. 
Speaking  as  an  individual,  Mr.  Senior  can 
take  a  more  direct  and  urgent  tone  in  his 
circulars  than  usually  is  deemed  feasible 
by  an  official  organization.  City  health 
departments  and  social  workers  elsewhere 
will  wish  they,  too,  could  enlist  so  energetic 
and  whole-hearted  a  friend. 
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ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  com- 
mercial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 


September  15,  1931 

THE  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  GUIDANCE  in  the 
New  York  public  schools,  for  which  social 
workers  have  been  struggling  for  years, 
will  go  into  operation  in  September  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  system.  Leon 
W.  Goldrich,  a  former  school  principal 
who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Guardian  Society  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y., 
will  head  this  new  behavior  clinic.  The 
post  carries  a  salary  of  $10,000. 

A  CORRECTED  list  of  the  new  officers  f 
the  Girls'  Protective  Council  choren  at  its 
Minneapolis  meeting  is  as  follows:  Chair- 
man, Mary  Hurlburt,  Detroit;  vice-chair- 
man, Henrietta  Additon,  New  York;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Ruth  Roberts  Mix,  New 
Haven;  executive  committee,  Sabina  Mar- 
shall, Stella  Miner,  New  York,  Gertrude 
Grasse,  Brooklyn,  Laura  Kinkead,  St. 
Louis,  and  Savana  Inman,  Kansas  City. 

Five  Hundred  Dollars 

AN  award  of  $500  is  offered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Social  Hy- 
giene for  the  best  manuscript  for  a  pam- 
phlet on  sex  hygiene  for  adolescents  sub- 
mitted before  October  I,  1931.  The  so- 
ciety feels  that  "such  a  pamphlet  should 
contain  quite  definite  statements  about  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  sex,  includ- 
ing the  various  aspects  of  the  sexual  in- 
stinct. The  pamphlet  should  refer  to 
the  temptations  and  dangers  of  sex,  to 
auto-erotic  activity,  to  the  more  com- 
mon abnormalities  and  to  the  venereal 
diseases.  .  .  .  This  subject  should  be  han- 
dled in  a  straightforward  manner  which 
has  not  characterized  the  usual  sex  hygiene 
pamphlet  of  the  past."  Five  to  six  thou- 
sand words  is  the  preferred  length.  The 
award  will  be  made  January  i,  I9JZ,  un- 
less none  of  the  manuscripts  submitted 
meets  the  required  standards.  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  society,  1150  Little  Build- 
ing, Boston. 

A  GENERAL  Consultant  in  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Problems  prepared  to  earn  a 
salary  of  $5600  a  year,  is  needed  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Applications  must  be  filed  with  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber ii.  Applicants  must  be  college  gradu- 
ates and  have  had  at  least  seven  years  of 
"highly  responsible  experience"  in  directing 
field  investigations  of  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  dependent  children  and  giving 
consultative  service  in  reorganizing  com- 
munity and  institutional  programs  in  this 
field,  in  research  study  of  delinquents  and 
their  care,  or  in  a  combination  of  the  two 
lines  of  work.  Published  writings  or  a 
thesis  must  also  be  submitted. 

THE  BEST  seller  at  the  Survey  Book 
Table  at  the  National  Conference  in  Min- 
neapolis was  A  Changing  Psychology  in 
Social  Case  Work,  by  Virginia  Robinson. 
Indeed,  it  set  a  record  for  the  past  six 
years. 
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